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Grand  Jniy,  which  was  called  oyer,  and  the 
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Mr.  Justice  Bf^/«y.— Gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Jury : — Of  the  general  nature  of 
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t  See  the  Report  of '« the  Lords  CommiUees 
appointed  a  Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into 
certain  meetings  and  combinations  endanger- 
ing the  public  tranquillity.'*— 35  Ean$.  Fori. 
lib.  411.  See  also  the  Debates  in  the  Lords 
on  the  consequent  introduction  of  a  Bill  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  ibid,  pp.  551, 
825,  and  on  certain  petitions  from  Thomas 
Cleary ;  Md.  473,  531.  See  too  the  proceed- 
ingB  and  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
•ftirf.  438,  589,  643,  708,  766,  783,  795,  and  a 
Petition  from  Henry  Hunt  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  ibid,  546. 

t  See  in  Vol.  vi  of  this  work  the  trials  of  Mac 
Cann,  Byrne,  and  Bond.  See  also  36  Hans. 
Pari.  Deb.  971, 1020, 1048, 1069, 1244, 1390, 
1403,  1409,  1414,  &  1417. 
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your  duty  I  haye  no  doubt  you  are  all 
well  aware :  it  is  to  examine  into  each  par- 
ticular charge  which  may  be  brought 
before  you,  and  if  you  find  the  charge 
substantiated  by  such  evidence  as  you  M- 
lieye,  to  present  the  bill  containing  snch 
charge. 

But  I  understand  there  is  likely  to  be 
brought  under  your  consideration  a  charge 
different  from  those  which  ordinarily  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  grand  juries  in  this 
place — a  charge  of  the  highest  crime  which 
can  be  committed — ^high  treason.  Of  the 
particular  evidence  by  which  that  charge 
IS  to  be  supported  I  am  (as  I  ought  to  be) 
as  ignorant  as  you  are ;  I  know  no  part  or 
that  evidence ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
out  to  you  before  hand,  as  accurately  as  I 
can,  what  is  the  law  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  you  may  be  able  to  refer  that 
law  to  the  evidence  which  may  be  brought 
under  your  consideration,  and  (when  that 
evidence  is  adduced)  to  decide  conscien- 
tiously and  rightly,  between  the  public  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  the  individuals  who  are 
the  subjects  of  the  charge  on  the  other. 

This  charge  will,  I  believe,  contain  four 
different  descriptions  of  treason ;  that  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  kinp's  death 
—that  of  compassing  and  imagining  to 
depose  the  kmg — that  of  levying  war 
against  the  king — and  that  of  conspiring 
to  levy  war  to  force  the  Crown  to  change 
its  measures,  and  its  councils. 

Two  of  these,  namely,  the  first  and  the 
third,  are  made  treasons  by  an  act  of  (Mtf- 
liament,  passed  so  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third :  the  second  and  the 
fourth  are  made  so  by  an  act  or  parlia- 
ment of  the  present  reign,  namely,  the 
36th  of  his  present  majiesty,  chapter  7.  I 
mention  the  chapter,  in  order  that,  if  ne- 
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cMMffYy  yon  may,  in  the  coone  of  yoar 
duty,  have  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  it. 
The  offence  of  compassing  and  imagin- 
^  ing  either  the  king*s  death  or  his  removal, 
is  an  act  of  the  mind  only,  and  unless  that 
is  further  erinced  and  indicated,  hy  some 
act  moving  towards  one  of  those  ends^ 
namely,  the  death  or  deposing  of  the  king, 
the  charge  would  not  oe  sustained,  and 
therefore,  upon  those  counts  you  must  be 
conTinced,  not  merely  that  such  an  idea 
entered  into  the  man's  mind,  but  that  he 
acted  upon  that  compassing  and  imagina- 
tion. The  law  considers  the  offence  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  king's 
deatn  or  deposition,  not  to  be  confined  to 
those  cases  in  which  it  enters  into  the 
mind  of  the  parson  against  whom  the 
charge  is  made,  actually  to  destroy  the 
king,  or  actually  to  depose  the  king ;  bnt 
if  his  object  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  in  the 
means  taken  to  accomplish  that  object, 
the  king's  life,  or  safety,  or  continuance 
upon  the  throne^  i»  likely  to  be  brought 
into  hazard,  the  law  considers  the  enter- 
taining «nd  acting  upon  an  object  of  that 
kind,  as  necessanly  contemplating  what, 
if  the  treason  were  succesaful,  would  pro- 
bably be  its  ultimate  effect,  namely,  the 
death  or  deoosition  of  the  king. — Every 
man  is  consiaered  as  having  in  his  mind 
whatever  is  the  probable  consequence  of 
the  means  he  is  adopting. 

Levying  war  against  the  Crown  is  con- 
sidered as  an  act  showing  in  the  person 
who  is  guilty  of  it,  a  compassing  and  ima- 
gining of  the  king's  death ;  for  a  man  who 
will  oe  wicked  enoogh  to  levy  war  against 
the  Crown,  would  not  (if  he  were  to  be 
successful)  be  likely  to  stop,  till  he  had 
destroyed,  or  at  least  removed  from  the 
throne,  that  person  whose  duty  it  would 
'  be,  to  punish  the  treason,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  live,  and  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  power ;  and  therefore  the 
act  of  levyinff  war  is  considered  evidence, 
or  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  to 
you  oy  and  by)  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  king's  death,  and  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  deposal  of  the  king. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  you  should  be 
appriied  before  hand  what  the  law  con- 
siders as  a  levying  of  war.  It  is  not  ab- 
solnteW  necessary  in  order  to  constitute 
that  oCTenee,  that  there  ihould  be  a  regular 
organised  force^or  that  the  persons  should 
be  in  military  array.  If  there  is  an  in- 
surrection, that  is,  a  large  rising  of  people, 
in  order  by  force  and  violence  to  accom- 
plish or  avenge^  not  any  private  objects 
of  their  own,  not  anj  private  quarrels  of 
their  own,  but  to  edectuaie  any  general 
public  piupose^  that  is  cwsidei^  by  the 
law  as  a  levying  of  war;  there  must  be  an 
insurrection^  force  must  accompany  that 
insurrection,  and  it  must  be  for  an  object 
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of  a  general  nature;  but  if  all  these  dr- 
cumstances  concur,  that  is  quite  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  offence  of  levying  war. 

That  point  has  been  under  the  conside- 
ration ot  the  judges  at  many  different  pe- 
riods, and  has  always  received  from  them 
the  same  determination.  One  of  the  early 
cases  (which  I  mention  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  principle,  for  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant feature,  probably,  under  your  con* 
sideration)  was  of  this  description : — There 
was  a  general  rising  (a  rising  of  about 
5,000  people),  with  a  view  not  to  do  any 
very  wicked  act,  but  to  put  down  all  bro- 
thels, or  houses  of  ill  €une ;  that  was  not 
to  gratify  any  private  revenge  of  those 
particular  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
It,  it  was  to  produce  in  that  respect  a  ge- 
neral reform.  The  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  for  individuals  to  take 
upon  themselves  by  force  to  effectuate  any 
object  of  a  general  description,  and  there- 
fore that  was  considered  as  an  act  of  high 
treason ;  the  insurrection  for  that  purpose 
was  held  an  act  of  levying  war.* 

There  was  another  case  in  which  the 
parties  met  in  large  numbers,  and  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  force,  to  pull  down 
all  Meeting-houses — the  Meeting  houses  of 
those  persons  who  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  regular  established  Church.  The 
judges  who  had  that  case  under  their  con« 
sideration,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
were  all  of  opinion,  that  inasmuch  as  it 
was  for  a  general  purpose,  it  amounted  to 
the  offence  of  levying  war.f 

In  our  own  times,  in  lord  George  Gor- 
don's case,  there  was  an  insurrection  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  Popery; 
there  was  a  verv  large  insurrection  with  a 
view  to  that  object ;  to  support,  or  at  least 
apparently  to  support,  our  own  religious 
establishment,  and  to  put  down  all  per- 
sons of  the  Roman  Catholic  profession; 
and  the  judges  there,  had  no  doubt  or 
difficulty,  that  a  rising  for  that  general 
purpose  was  an  act  of  levying  war  against 
the  Crown. I 

The  text^writers  upon  this  subject,  sir 
Matthew  Hale,  and  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
who  coolly  in  their  closets  considered  these 
particular  topics,  agree  in  the  same  de- 
scription of  the  offence,  and  therefore  what 
I  am  now  stating  to  you,  is  not  only  the 
deliberate  determination  of  judges  who 
occasionally  had  to  decide,  but  of  those 
judges  also  who  were  writing  for  posterity. 
If,  Sierefore,  in  that  which  shall  come  be- 
fore you,  you  shall  find  that  there  was  a 
rising   accompanied  with  circumstances 

*  Case  of  Messenger  and  Others,  Howell's 
Sute  Trials,  Vol.  vi.  p.  879. 

t  Case  A  Dammaree  and  Others,  Howell's 
State  Trials,  VoL  iv,  p.  521. 

{  Rex  V,  Lord  George  Gordon,  Howell's 
State  Trials,  Vol.  ni,  p.  465. 
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of  fevcey  and  ytm  ihan  be  sctisfied  tbtt  the 
persons  who  so  rose,  or  any  of  Aem,  had 
It  in  their  contemplation  to  effect  by  force 
and  nolence,  amf  gtnenl  rtfifrm  (ftaof  dt" 
MMifi&m  ybkaiaxr^  or  that  they  had  any 
own  gentnUpubUc  pwrpotCy  it  will  amount 
to  the  offence  of  levying  war. 

Another  of  the  charges  is  a  conspiring 
to  levy  war,  with  a  view  to  force  the 
Crown  to  alter  its  measures  or  its  coancils ; 
diat  supposes  that  there  has  not  been  such 
an  insurrection  with  such  force  and  vio- 
lence as  amounts  to  the  actual  levying  of 
war,  but  merely  supposes  that  certain  per- 
sons have  met  togemer,  and  that  the  re- 
salt  of  their  deliberation  and  determinar 
tion  has  been,  their  endeavour  to  effectuate 
soch  a  rising,  and  to  effectuate  that  rising 
for  the  purpose  which  the  bill  will  charge, 
namely,  the  ofience  of  compelling  his  roa- 
ieaty  if  force  to  change  his  measures  and 
lis  oonncilt.  Upon  that  charge  you  must 
be  satisfied,  first,  that  a  conspiracy  exist- 
ed, and,  secoodlv,  that  it  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  purpose  c»iarged. 

In  oioer  to  support  those  difierent  acts 
the  law  expects  that  what  are  called  the 
overt  acts  shall,  with  reference  to  most  of 
tiiese  treasons,  be  stated  in  the  body  of 
die  bill  of  indictment  to  be  preferred. 
These  overt  acts  do  not  constitute  the 
treason;  that  is  comprised  in  the  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  in  the  compass- 
ing^ die  deposal  of  the  king,  in  the  con- 
sptring  to  levy  war,  or  in  the  actual  levy- 
ing of  war;  but  these  which  are  called 
overt  acts  are  necessarily  introduced  into 
die  indictment,  and  are  the  evidence  by 
which  the  charge  is  afterwards  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  they  are  introduced  into  the 
indictment,  that  each  person  agMnst  whom 
the  charge  is  made  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  before  hand,  what  is  the 
evidence  bv  which  he  is  to  be  affected,  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  himself  to  meet 
that  evidence. 

The  overt  acts  will  require  careful  con- 
sideration at  your  hands ;  there  will  pro- 
bably be  many  applicable  to  each  charge ; 
if  upon  the  investigation  you  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  of  the  trum  of  any  one  overt  act, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  also  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  charge  are  effectually  made 
out,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  the  bill. 
It  is  not  necesflory  that  erery  overt  act 
diaiKed  in  the  indictment,  should  after- 
waras  be  established  by  evidence,  but  it 
win  be  right  that  you  should  examine  into 
each  overt  act  which  is  charged  ii»  the  in- 
dictment ;  and  ^t  you  should  not  stop 
your  tnouiry  as  soon  as  you  are  satisfied 
with  evidence  applicable  to  any  one  only, 
because  each  overt  act  imports  upon  the 
fiux  of  the  indictment  to  be  found  by  you, 
and,  therefore,  you  ought  not  to  return  a 
bill,  stating  a  variety  of  overt  acts,  unless 
joa  are  satisfied  ifita  resp^  to  each  and 
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every  of  those  acts.  What  I  should  re- 
commend to  you,  therefore,  in  going 
through  the  bill  is  this :  if  all  the  overt 
acts  shall  be  proved  by  evidence  to  your 
satisfiiction,  then  you  will  property  return 
the  bin  with  all  those  overt  acts ;  but  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  some  of  the  overt  acts 
are  established,  but  that  the  evidence  fails 
as  to  the  rest,  then  it  will  be  right  on  your 
part,  either  to  strike  out  from  tne  bill  such 
of  the  overt  acts  as  are  not  proved  to  your 
satisfiiction,  or  to  express  distinctly  in 
your  finding,  that  such  overt  acts  are  not 
found. 

When  an  or  any  of  the  overt  acts  are 
established,  you  may  properly  put  to 
yourselves  this  question: —were  those  acts, 
all  or  any  of  them,  done  in  order  to  ac- 
complish any  such  general  purpose  as 
amounts  in  law  to  the  offence  of  levying 
war  J  If  you  are  satisfied  that  they  were, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  the  bill  upon 
those  overt  acts. 

Tt  win  be  necessary  in  order  to  give 
you  jurisdiction,  that  some  one  at  least  of 
those  overt  acts  should  have  taken  place 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  you  know 
that  you  have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
such  offences  only  as  arise  within  your 
own  coun^,  but  if  you  are  satisfied  that 
any  one  of  these  overt  acts  has  occurred 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  it  is  your 
duty  also  to  inquire  into  other  overt  acts, 
wherever  they  may  have  been  committed, 
whether  in  London,  or  in  Surrey,  or  else- 
where. If  any  one  of  the  overt  acts  has 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  that 
makes  it  your  duty  to  inquire  into  aJl  the 
other  overt  acts  wherever  committed. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  charge  of  treason 
should  be  supported  by  two  witnesses ;  if 
there  were  one  witness  alone,  the  biU 
could  not  be  found.  This  shows  the  at- 
tention  the  law  gives  to  charges  of  this 
high  enormity.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  have  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act :  if  there  is  one  witness  to 
one  oven  act,  and  another  witness  to  an- 
other overt  act  of  the  same  treason^  that  vrill 
be  quite  sufiScient  to  warrant  you  in  find- 
ing the  bin,  and  win  be  a  compliance  with 
that  requisition  which  says,  there  shall  be 
two  witnesses,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
charge  of  treason ;  but  if  treasons  of  divers 
heads  or  kinds  are  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, one  witness  to  an  overt  act  of  one 
of  those  treasons,  and  another  witness  to 
an  overt  act  of  another  of  them,  would  not 
be  sufficient. 

If  you  shall  be  satisfied  from  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  evidence,  that  the  charge 
of  treason  is  effectually  made  out  and  rests 
somewhere,  then  it  wiU  become  your  duty 
to  consider  the  case  as  it  applies  to  each 
of  the  different  persons  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  charge.  The  bill  probably 
will  be  against  more  than  one  pebon* 
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Treason  differs  from  felony  in  this : — in 
fttony  there  are  accessaries;  in  treason 
there  are  none :  what  would  make  an 
accessary  in  felony,  makes  a  principal  in 
treason.  He  who  plans  the  thmg,  or  who 
devises  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  ef- 
fectedy  or  draws  in  others  to  co-operate, 
or  does  any  other  act  preparatory  to  the 
execution  of  the  thing  proposed,  is  as 
much  a  principal  as  he  who  executes  that 
thing  :  and  provided  a  man  once  comes 
into  the  common  purpose  and  design, 
every  preWous  act  with  a  view  to  that 
purpose  and  design,  and  erery  subsequent 
act,  is  as  much  his  act,  as  if  he  had  done 
it  himself.  If,  therefore,  you  are  satisfied 
that  any  of  these  persons  concurred  in 
planning  the  thing,  concurred  in  inciting 
others  to  engage  in  it,  or  engaged  in  it  at 
a  subsequent  period  after  it  had  been 
planned  and  devised  by  others,  but  came 
into  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into 
effect ;  provided  you  shall  find  that  they 
all  had  Uie  same  common  purpose  and  de- 
sign, no  matter  when  any  one  person  en- 
tered into  that  common  purpose  or  design, 
every  one  who  did  enter  into  it,  is  in  law 
a  party  to  every  act  which  had  been  be- 
fore done  by  the  others,  and  a  party  to 
every  act  which  might  be  afterwards  done 
by  any  of  the  others ;  and  therefore  what 
you  will  have  to  consider  with  reference 
to  each  person  will  be  this:— did  such 
person  at  any  period  of  time  join  in  this 
common  purpose?  if  he  d  id -~  whether  he 
were  present  at  any  particular  meeting  or 
not— -whether  he  were  present  at  the  time 
when  the  rising  took  place  or  not— if  he 
were  party  to  the  common  purpose,  that 
would  make  him  equally  guilty,  as  if  he 
had  been  actually  present  at  every  one  of 
the  acts  and  deliberations  which  will  be 
brought  under  your  consideration. 

I  omitted  to  state  to  you,  that  amongst 
the  overt  acts  you  will  probably  find  con- 
ipiring  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  charged, 
and  conndting  another.  In  order  to  sup- 
port these,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  have  positive  evidence 
from  persons  who  heard  them  consult,  or 
from  persons  who  heard  them  conspire,  or 
even  that  you  should  have  evidence  of  an 
actual  meeting  for  that  purpose,  if  you 
shall  find  that  there  was  a  plan,  and  you 
shall  be  satisfied  from  what  was  done, 
that  there  must  have  been  previous  con- 
sultation and  conspiracy,  either  by  the 
persons  who  are  the  objects  of  the  charge, 
cr  by  persons  engaged  with  them  in  the 
same  common  purpose  and  design,  that 
will  justify  your  finding  the  conspiracy  and 
consultation. 

I  have  endeavoured  as  shortly  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  to  suggest  to  you  such 
considerations  as  may  be  material  in  di- 
recting your  judgments  in  the  discharge 
of  this  important  duty ;  it  is  very  im« 
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portant  on  the  one  hand  to  the  public,  if 
treason  has  existed,  that  that  treason 
should  be  developed,  and  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  concerned  in  it 
should  be  brought  under  trial :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  very  heavy  charge ;  you 
will  be  cautious,  and  will  give  to  the  case 
the  ftillest  and  fairest  investigation ;  and 
you  will  not  return  a  bill  against  the  per- 
sons  charged,  unless  the  evidence  pro- 
duces satis&ction  to  your  minds,  that  they 
are  guilty  of  some  or  all  of  the  charges 
whidi  shall  be  brought  before  you  against 
them. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  obserrations 
which  it  occurs  to  me  to  make :  if  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  any  material  diffi- 
culty should  arise,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  any  assistance  in  my  power. 


On  Tuesday  the  29th  April,  the  grand 

a  returned  a  true  bill  of  indictment  for 
treason,  against  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
James  Watson  the  elder,  James  Watson 
the  younger,  Thomas  Preston,  and  John 
Ilooper:  not  a  true  bill  against  John 
Keenes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — In  consequence 
of  the  bill  of  indictment  which  the  grand 
jury  have  now  returned  to  your  lorduups. 
It  becomes  my  duty  to  move,  that  tne 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  may  be  directed  to 
deliver  to  Mr.  Litchfield,  the  solicitor  for 
the  treasury,  a  list  of  a  proper  number  of 
persons  capable  of  serving  on  juries,  in 
order  that  mat  list  may  be  copieid,  and  a 
copy  delivered  to  each  of  the  persons 
against  whom  this  bill  of  indictment  is 
found. 

Lord  Elienborongh, — Be  it  so. 

Mr.  Attorney-General, --It  may  be  pro- 
per for  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  to  your  lordships,  that  there  has 
been  nothing  which  I,  and  I  may  say, 
every  person  connected  with  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  this  offence,  have  had  more 
at  heart,  than  to  bring  it  to  the  earliest 
possible  examination. 

Your  lordships  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  present  stage  of  inquiry  has,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Court,  been  some- 
what accelerated  —  the  grand  jury,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
Court,  would  not  have  been  assembled  so 
early  in  the  term— therefore  every  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  that  the  persons 
accused  might  have  their  deliverance  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment 

Your  lordships  have  now  ordered  that 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
should  return  a  proper  number  of  names 
to  serve  upon  the  jury -^  that  number 
your  lordships  know  must  be  considerable. 
1  cannot  know  exactly  when  that  duty 
will  be  performed^  but  I  have  every  rea- 
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ion  to  believe  it  will  be  verv  promptly 
perfonned.  Assunung  that  tnat  wilt  so 
06  done,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  that 
the  case  should  be  tried  at  the  earliest 
possible  momenty  I  have  found  that  it  is 
impossible  by  law  that  I  diould  ask  your 
lordships  to  appoint  any  earlier  day  to 
commence  the  trial  at  bar,  than  the 
Friday  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the 
term,  leaving  therefore  Saturday  and 
Monday  only,  the  term  concluding  on 
Monday. 

Your  lordships  know  very  well  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  first  day  of 
such  a  proceeding  must  necessarily  be  con- 
sumed before  the  jury  can  be  sworn,  so 
that  probably  my  duty  in  stating  the  case 
would  not  commence  till  late  on  the 
Friday.  The  Court  would  then  have  left 
ibr  this  important  investigation  only  Sa- 
turday, and  (Sunday  intervening)  Mon- 
day, and  if  from  any  accident  by  the 
lenffth  of  the  inquiry  Tand  I  cannot  con- 
ceal that  the  number  of  witnesses  I  must 
call  is  very  large)  the  term  should  expire 
before  the  proceeding  should  have  amved 
at  its  conclusion,  all  would  be  labour  in 
vain ;  I  say  nothing  in  a  grave  proceeding 
like  this,  of  the  inconvenience  which 
would  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  term  by 
the  interruption  of  business ;  that  is  not 
unworthy  of  consideration :  I  know  how 
raady  your  lordships  would  be  to  lay  aside 
all  other  business  tor  this  grave  and  im- 
portant case,  but  it  appears  to  me  my 
bounden  duty  not  to  ask  your  lordships 
to  take  this  case  in  the  present  terpi,  I 
consider  my  duty  to  the  prisoners  and  my 
duty  to  the  public  to  stand  upon  the  same 
footing.  I  can  have  no  vrish  but  that 
which  is  common  to  me  (if  I  may  presume 
to  lay  so)  with  your  lordships,  that  justice 
shouid  be  done,  and  satisfactorily  done ; 
therefore  I  have  thought  the  earliest  mo- 
ment at  which  I  can  communicate  this  to 
your  lordships,  the  fittest  moment;  I 
should  ask,  that  on  as  early  a  day  as  pos- 
sible in  the  next  term,  your  lordsnips 
would  have  the  goodness  to  proceed.  I 
shall  apply  to  the  Court  in  the  course  of 
the  tenn,  that  the  parties  may  be  arraigned, 
which  will  be  one  step  gained  this  term. 

Lord  EQenhormigh,  —  From  what  you 
have  stated,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trial  cannot  be  concluded 
m  the  present  term ;  it  would  therefore 
have  no  other  efiect,  than  distressing  the 
feelings  of  the  persons  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  it ;  the  Court  will  consider  what 
day  in  the  next  term  will  be  most  proper. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.  —  I  thought  it, 
even  for  the  prisoners,  desirable,  that  I 
should  take  tne  earliest  opportunity  of 
communicating  this  ^l  your  lordships. 

Loid  EUenbarvugk.'^The  first  day  of 
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the  trial  would  certainly  be  occupied  in 
the  way  you  have  stated,  and  at  what 
time  the  business  would  be  terminated 
must  be  of  course  uncertain.    WiUioot 

Sledging  ourselves  that  that  shall  be  the 
ay,  it  is  in  our  contemplation  to  fix  the 
first  Monday  in  the  next  term;  bpt  as 
that  will  come  within  the  first  four  days 
of  the  term,  we  roust  request  gentlemen 
who  have  motions  for  new  trials,  to  make 
those  motions  on  Friday  or  Saturday  leav- 
ing Monday  vacant  for  this  trial. 

THE  INDICTMENT. 

Middietex  >  The  jurors  for  our  lord  the 
to  wit.  S  king  upon  their  oath  present 
that  Arthur  Thistlewood  late  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew  Holbom  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  gentleman  James  Watson  the 
elder  late  of  the  parish  of  St  George 
Bloomsbury  in  the  same  county  surgeon 
James  Watson  the  younger  late  of  the 
same  place  surgeon  Thomas  Preston  late 
of  London  cordwainer  and  John  Hooper 
late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Ann  within 
the  liberty  of  Westminster  in  the  said 
county  of  Middlesex  labourer  being  sub- 
jects of  our  said  lord  the  king  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts  nor  weigh- 
ing the  duty  of  their  allegiance  but  being 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of 
the  devil  as  false  traitors  against  our  said 
lord  the  king  and  wholly  withdrawing  the 
love  obedience  fidelity  and  allegiance 
which  every  true  and  faithful  subject  of 
our  said  lord  the  king  should  and  of  right 
ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  lord  the 
king  on  the  first  day  of  November  in  the 
fifty  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said 
present  sovereign  lord  George  the  third 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  king 
defender  of  the  faith  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  with 
force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of  Saint 
James  Clerkenwell  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex maliciously  and  traitorously 
amongst  themselves  and  together  with 
divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  jurors  unknown  did  compass 
imagine  and  intend  to  move  and  excite 
insurrection  rebellion  and  war  against  our 
said  lord  the  king  within  this  kingdom  and 
to  subvert  and  alter  the  legislature  rule 
and  government  now  duly  and  happily 
established  within  this  kingdom  and  to 
bring  and  put  our  said  lord  the  king  to 
death  And  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to 
effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason 
and  tieasonable  compassing  and  imagina- 
tion aforesaid  they  the  saud  Arthur  This- 
tlewood James  Watson  the  elder  James 
Watson  the  younger  Thomas  Preston  and 
John  Hooper  as  such  false  traitors  as 
aforesaid  on  the  said  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign 
aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
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tfaiMB  ai  wen  beim  ••  after  with  force 
and  aiiBs  al  the  iaid  pariah  of  Saint 
James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said  county  of 
Middlesex  malidoiialy  and  traitoiously 
did  assemble  meet  conspire  and  consoft 
among  themaelTes  and  toffether  with  di- 
vers other  fidse  traitors  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  jurors  unknown  to  devise  ar- 
range and  mature  plans  and  means  to 
eubTert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and 
government  of  this  realm  as  by  law  es- 
tablished and  to  deprive  and  depose  our 
said  lord  the  king  of  and  from  the  style 
honour  and  kingly  name  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  readm  And  further  to  fulfil 
perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil 
and  widLcd  treason  and  treasonable  com- 
passing and  imagination  aforesaid  They 
the  sam  Arthur  Thistlewood  James  Wat- 
son the  cMer  James  Watson  the  younger 
Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hooper  as  such 
false  traitors  as  aforesaid  on  the  said  first 
day  of  November  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after 
with  force  and  arms  at  the  said  Parish  of 
Saint  James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said 
county  of  Middlesex  malidoasly  and 
traitorously  did  assemble  meet  conspire 
consult  and  agree  among  themselves  and 
together  with  divers  other  folse  traitors 
whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors  un- 
known to  stir  up  raise  make  and  levy  in- 
surrection rebdlion  and  war  against  our 
said  lord  the  king  within  this  realm  and 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution 
and  government  of  this  realm  as  by  law 
estaMished  And  further  to  fulfil  perfect 
and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and 
wicked  treason  and  treasonable  coinpas- 
sfog  and  imagination  aforesaid  They 
the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood  James  Wat- 
son the  elder  James  Watson  the  younger 
Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hooper  as 
such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid  on  the 
said  first  day  of  November  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  and 
on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well 
before  as  after  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
said  parish  of  Saint  James  Clerkenwell  in 
the  said  county  of  Middlesex  maliciously 
and  traitorously  did  assemble  meet  con- 
spire consult  and  a^^ree  amongst  them- 
srives  and  together  with  divers  other  fidse 
traitors  whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors 
unknown  with  force  and  arms  to  attack 
and  seiie  upon  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  king^s  tower  of  London  and  to  seize 
and  take  possession  of  divers  ordnance 
warl3ce  weapona  arms  and  ammunition 
therein  and  in  divers  other  magazines  and 
places  deposited  and  being  with  intent  by 
and  miOi  the  said  ordnance  weapons  arms 
and  ammunition  to  arm  themselves  and 
other  fobe  traitors  and  to  attack  fight 
widi  kill  and  destrov  the  soldiers  troops  and 
fanm  of  our  sasd  lord  the  king  and  other 


his  liege  and  foidiftd  siAiJects  and  to  raise 
levy  and  make  insurrection  rebellion  aod 
war  against  our  said  lord  the  king  within 
this  r«dm  and  to  subvert  and  destroy  the 
constitutioo  and  government  of  thb  realm 
at  by  law  established  And  fhrdier  to 
fulfil  peifoct  and  bring  to  eflbct  thc^ 
moat  e^  and  wicked  treason  and  treason- 
abla  cooipassing  and  imagination  afore- 
said lliey  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
James  Watson  the  elder  James  Watson 
the  younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper  as  such  folse  traitors  as  aforesaid 
on  the  said  first  day  of  November  in  the 
fifhr-seventh  year  of  the  rei^  albresaid 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  timet  as  well 
before  as  after  frith  force  and  arms  at  the 
said  parish  of  Saint  James  Cleikenwell 
in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex  malici- 
ously and  traitorously  did  conspire  con- 
sult arree  attempt  and  endeavour  to  se- 
duce divers  soldiers  serving  in  the  land 
forces  of  our  said  lord  the  king  and  also 
divers  other  liege  subjects  of  our  said  lord 
the  king  from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
our  sara  lord  the  king  and  to  move  per« 
suade  and  procure  the  same  and  other 
soldiers  and  subjects  of  our  said  kxd  Uie 
king  to  associato  and  join  themselves  with 
and  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  them  the 
said  Arthur  Thistlewood  James  Watson 
the  dder  James  Watson  the  younger 
Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hooper  and 
divers  other  fUse  traitors  in  a  wicked  and 
traitorous  attempt  by  them  the  said  Arthur 
Thistlewood  James  Watson  the  elder 
James  Watson  the  younger  Thomas  Pres- 
ton and  John  Hooper  and  divers  other  fidse 
traitors  to  be  maae  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  government  and  eonstitotion  of  this 
realm  as  by  law  established  And  farther 
to  fulfil  perfiBCt  and  bring  to  effect  their 
most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treason- 
able  compassing  and  imagination  afefesaid 
they  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood  James 
Watson  the  elder  James  Watson  the 
younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hooper 
as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid  on  the  said 
first  dav  of  November  in  the  fifly-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times  as  well  before  as 
after  with  force  and  mna  at  the  said  parish 
of  St.  James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said 
county  of  Middlesex  maliciously  and  trai- 
torously did  g^ve  orders  to  a  certain  per- 
son to  wit  one  Isaac  Bentley  to  manufac- 
ture and  provide  divers  to  wit  two 
hundred  and  fifty  iron  pike  heads,  and 
did  purchase  and  receive  of  and  from 
the  said  last  mentioned  person  the  said 
irou  pike  heads  with  intent  therewith  to 
fonu'^ikes  and  with  such  oikes  to  arm 
themselves  and  divers  other  false  traitors  in 
order  to  attack  fight  with  kill  and  destroy 
the  soldiers  troops  and  forces  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  and  other  his  liege  and 
fiuthfol  sttbiectt  and  to  raise  mtke  and 
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Icfj  iftfoneclioD  reMlion  snd  wtr  agwst 
our  Slid  knd  the  king  within  this  realm 
and  to  subvert  tnd  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion end  goverament  of  this  realm  as  by 
law  established    And  further  to  Mfil  per- 
fect and  bring  to  effect  their  most  en\  and 
wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compass- 
ing and  imagination  aforesaid  thej  the 
aaid  Arthur  Tbistiewood  James  Walson 
the  elder  James   Watson   the  younger 
Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hooper  as  such 
feUe  traitors  as  afioresaid  on  the  said  first 
day  of  November  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  <mier 
days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  with 
force  and  arms  at  the  said  narish  of  St. 
James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said  county  of 
Middleiex  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  | 
nurdiaae  procure  provide  and  have  divers 
Urge  quantities  of  arms  to  wit  swords  and 
pistols  and  divers  large  quantities  of  am- 
monitioii  to  wit  gunpowder  leaden  bullets 
and  sfag^  and  also  divers  fla^  banners 
and  ensigns  with  intent  therewith  to  arm 
and  arra^  themselves  and  divert  other 
folae  traitors  in  order  to  attack   fight , 
with    kill    and    destroy     the    soldiers 
troops  and  forces  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
and  other  Ins  Kege  and  faithftd  subjects 
and  to  raise  make  and  levy  insurrection 
rdidlioQ  and  war  against  our  said  lord  the 
king  within  this  realm  and  to  subvert  and 
desboy  die  oonstitntion  and  government  of 
Ibis  realm  as  by  law  established    And 
finrdier  to  folfil  perfect  and  bring  to'effect 
their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and 
treaaonaWe  compassing  and  imagination 
afoiesud  they  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
JaBMB   Watson  the   elder  James  Wat- 
aoB  dm  younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper  as  sock  folse  traitors  as  aforesaid 
ontkasaidfiistdayofNovemberyinthefifty- 
aeventh  year  of  me  reign  aforea&d  and  on 
divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before 
nsafterwith  force  and  arms  at  the  said 
parish  of  Saint  James  Clerkenwell  in  the 
said  county  of  fifiddlesez  malidoosly  and 
traitoioasly  did  assemble  meet  conspire 
consult  and  agree  amount  themselves  and 
together  with  divers  omer  folse  traitors 
whose  names  are  to  the  said  juron  un- 
known to  set  fire  to  bum  and  destroy 
divers  barra^  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
used  for  the  reception  and  residence  of 
the  soldiers  troops  and  forces  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  in  this  realm  and  to  provide 
and  prepare  combustibles  and  materials 
to  wit  tar  pitch  sulphur  lesin  spirits  of 
vfhae  tallow  and  turpentine  for  the  pur- 
foat  of  setting  fire  to  burning  and  dea- 
tming  the  said  barracks    Andftirtherto 
Mil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  dwir  most 
ewil  ttid  wicked  treason  nd  treasonable 
eompasnng    and  imagination   aforesaid 
theythe  said  Arthur  Tbistiewood  James 
Watson   the  elder  James  Watson  the 
Thomas  PMaion  aad  John  Hoo- 
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per  as  such  fiiOse  tndtori  u  aforesaid  on 
the  said  first  day  of  November  in  the  fi%- 
seventh  yearof  the  reiffn  aforesaid  with  force 
and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of  St.  James 
Clerkenwell  in  the  saia  county  of  Middle- 
sex maliciously  and  traitoroudy  did  make 
a  proposal  to  and  treat  with  and  cause  and 
procure  a  proposal  and  treaty  to  be  made 
and  had  to  and  with  a  certain  person  to 
wit  one  Walter  Cesser  concerning  and  for 
the  hire  of  a  certain  house  and  did  then 
and  there  by  such  proposal  and  treaty  en- 
deavour to  obtain  and  hire  the  said  house 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  and  keeping 
therein  combustibles  and  materials  to  wit 
tar  pitch  resin  sulphur  spirits  of  wine 
tallow  and  turpentine  with  intent  to  use  die 
same  in  and  for  the  setting  fire  to  burning 
and  destroying  of  certain  barracks  df  our 
said  lord  me  king  used  for  the  reception 
and  residence  of  the  soldiers  troops  and 
forces  of  our  said  lord  the  king    And  fur- 
ther to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect 
their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and 
treasonable  compassing  and  imagination 
aforesaid  they  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
James  Watson  the  elder  James  Watson 
the  Younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper  as  sudi  false  traitors  as  afbfesaid 
on  the  said  first  day  of  November  in  ihe 
fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid 
ana  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well 
before  as  after  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
said  parish  of  St  James  Clerkenwell  in 
the  said  coimty  of  Middlesex  maliciously 
and  traitorously  did  conspire  to  procure 
and  did  by  advertisements  in  the  public 
newspapers  and  by  placards  and  hand-bills 
and  by  divers  other  ways  and  means  invite 
divers  and  very  Uur^  numbers  of  the  liege 
subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king  to  as- 
semble and  meet  together  on  divers  days 
and  times  in  a  certain  place  commonly 
called  SparMds  in  the  said  county  of 
Middlesex  with  intent  that  divers  of  them 
the   said    Arthur    Thistlewood     James 
Watson  the  elder  James  Watson   the 
younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hoo« 
per  and  other  felse  traitors  might  make 
and  utter  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  kingto  be 
so  there  assembled  seditious  inflammatory 
and  treasonable  speeches  and  harangues 
and  thereby  move  excite  cause  and  pro- 
cure the  said  last  mentioned  subjects  to 
raise  make  and  levy  insurrection  rebellion 
and  war  against  our  said  lord  the  king 
within  diis  realm    And  further  to  'fuhU. 
perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil 
and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  com- 
passing and  imagination  aforesaid  they  the 
said  Arthur  Thistlewood  James  Watson 
the  elder   James   Watson  the  younger 
Thomas   Preston   and  John  Hooper  as 
such  folse  traitors  as  aforesaid  on  the 
twenty^eventh  day  of  November  in  the 
ifty-seventh  year  of  the  i«ign  afbiesaid 
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with  force  ind  anns  at  the  stid  parish  of 
St.  James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said  county 
of  Middlesex  maliciously  and  traitorously 
did  make  applicatioiis  and  proposals  to 
and  treat  with  and  cause  and  procure  a[>- 
plications  proposals  and  treaties  to   be 
made  and  had  to  and  with  divers  persons  to 
wit  one  William  Duke  one  John  Richard- 
son and  one  Frederick  Windennude  con- 
cerning and  for  the  hire  of  certain  wag- 
gons stages  platforms  and  other  machines 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  aforesaid  place  com- 
monly called  Spa-fields  in  the  said  county 
of  Middlesex  and  there  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  that  divers  of    them    the  said 
Artaur  Thistlewood  James  Watson   the 
elder  James  Watson  the  younser  Thomas 
Preston  and  John  Hooper  and  other  false 
traitors  should  thereupon  and  therefrom 
make  and  utter  seditious  inflammatory  and 
treasonable  speeches  and  harangues   to 
divers  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
there  to  be  assembled  in  order  thereby  to 
move  excite  cause  and  procure  the  same 
subjects  to  raise  make  and  levy  insurrec- 
tion rebellion  and  ¥rar  against  our  said 
lord  the  king  within  this   realm     And 
further  to  fulfil  perfect  and  to  bring  to 
effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason 
and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagin- 
ation   aforesaid    they    the   said    Ar3iur 
Thistlewood  James    Watson    the    elder 
James  Watson  the  younger  Thomas  Pres- 
ton and  John  Hooper  as  such  false  traitors 
as  aforesaid  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
November  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
said  parish  of  St.  James  Clerkenwell  in 
the  said  county  of  Middlesex  maliciously 
and  traitorously  did  treat  for  hire  and  en- 
gage a  certain  waggon  and  divers  to  wit 
two  horses  and  afterwards  to  wit  on  the 
second  day  of   December  in  the  fifty* 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  at  the 
said  parish  of  Saint  James  Clerkenwell  in 
the  said  county  of  Middlesex  maliciously 
and  traitorously  did  provide  and  cause  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  waggon  divers  large 
quantities   of  ammunition  to  wit    gun- 
powder shot  leaden  bullets  and  slugs  and 
divers  flags  banners  and  ensinis  and  did 
cause  the  same  waggon  with  the  said  am- 
munition and  the  said,  flags  banners  and 
ensigns  therein  to  be  drawn  to  the  afore- 
said place  called  SparFields  in  the  said 
coun^  of  Middlesex  and  did    provide 
divers  ribbons  and  cockades  and  did  as- 
cend and  get  into  the  same  waggon  and 
did  exhibit  and  display  to  great  numbers 
to  wit  five  thousand  and  more  of  the  sub- 
jects of  our  said  lord  the  king  there  then 
Deing  the  said  flags  banners  and  ensigns 
and  also  the  said  ribbons  and-  cockades 
and  the  said  James  Watson  the  elder  and 
James  Watson  the  youn^r  with  force  and 
arms  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  then 
and  there  to  wit  al  the  said  Parish  of 
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Saint  James  Clerkenwell  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  respectivelv  make 
and  with  loud  voices  utter  to  and  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  said  subjects 
of  our  said  lord  the  king  so  then  mere 
being  seditious  inflammatory  and  treason- 
able speeches  and  harangues  and  the  said 
James  Watson  the  younger  with  force  and 
arms  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  then 
and  there  seixe  and  take  into  his  hands 
one  of  the  said  flags  and  did  call  upon 
and  invite  the  said  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  the  kins  so  then  there  being  to  follow 
him  the  said  James  Watson  the  younger 
they  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood  James 
Watson  the  elder  James  Watson  the 
younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hoo- 

Ser  then  and  there  meaning  and  intending 
y  means  of  the  several  premises  aforesaid 
to  move  excite  cause  and  procure  the  said 
subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king  so  there 
then  being  to  raise  make  and  levy  insur- 
rection rebellion  and  war  against  our  said 
lord  the  king  within  this  reum  and  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  this  realm  as  by  law  esta- 
blished   And  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and 
bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked 
treason  and  treasonable  compassing  and 
imagination  aforesaid  they  the  said  Arthur 
Thistlewood   James   Watson   the    elder 
James  Watson  the  younger  Thomas  Pres- 
ton and  John  Hooper,  as  such  false  trai- 
tors as  aforesaid  on  the  said  second  day 
of  December  in  the  fifty  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  at 
the  said  parish  of  Saint  James  Clerkenwell 
in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex  malici- 
ously and  traitorously  together  with  a  very 
great  number  to  wit  one  thousand  and 
more  of  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  whose  names  are  to  the  said  kurors 
unknown  then  and  there  assembled  with 
flags  banners  and   ensigns  ribbons  and 
cockades  and  also  with  divers  offensive 
weapons  to  wit  swords  guns  pistols  sticks 
and  staves  did  parade  and  march  with 
great  noise  and  violence  through  divers 
public  streets  and  highways  and  in  the  said 
public  streets  and  highways  did  brandish 
and  exhibit  the  said  swords  and  other  of- 
fensive weapons  and  fire  off  and  discbarge 
the  said  guns  and  pistols  and  did  attack 
and  beset  the  houses  and  shops  of  divers 
gunsmiths  and  dealers  in  arms  and  did 
seize  and  take  divers  large  quantities  of 
arms  to  wit  swords  guns  and  pistols  with 
intent  by  and  with  the  said  last  mentioned 
arms  further  to  arm  themselves  and  other 
fidse  traitors  in  order  to  attack  fight  with 
kill  and  destrojr  the  soldiers  tiooM  and 
forces  of  our  said  lord  the  king  ano  other 
his  Uege  and  faithfol  subjectaand  to  raise 
make  and  levy  insurrection  rebdlion  and 
war  against  our  said  lord  the  king  within 
this  realm  and  thereby  to  subvert'  and 
dertfojtbe  oooatitmtkm  and  govvmiiient 
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of  this  realm  as  by  Uw  established    And 
furtbeff  to  f«U61  perfect  and  bring  to  efieot 
tbeir  most  evil  and  wicked  ^treason  and 
treasonable  compassing  and  imagination 
aforesaid  they  the  sa^  Arthur  Thistlewood 
James   Watson   the  eld^r  James    Wat- 
■<m  the  younger  Thomas  Fr^ston  and  John 
Hooper  as  such  false,  traitoj^  aa^  aforesaid 
on  toe  sajd  second  day  of  December  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  afore- 
said with  force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish 
of  Saint  James  C^i^enwell  in  the  said 
county  of  Middlesex  o^alipiously  and  trai- 
toiottuy  did  propeed  togetWi'with  divers 
otbtr  fabe   traitors   whose    naines   are 
to  ti^  said  jurors  unknown  to  the  king's 
Tower  of  t^oi^don  and    did  with    loud 
▼oioe   addceae^  certain   soldiem   serving 
in  the  land    forces    of  our   said   lord 
tht  king  then  being  stationed  in  the  said 
tower  and  did  invite  and  endeavour  to 
tednce  the  same  soldiers-to  open  the  ^es 
of  the  said  tower  and  to  admit  divers  of 
the  said  false  traitors  into  the  said  tower 
in  order  that  the  said  last-mentioned  false 
traitors  might  enter  into  the  said  tower 
and  take  possessiop  thereof  and  of  the 
ordnance  stores  arms  and    ammvnition 
therein  deposited  and  being  and  to  asso- 
ciate and  join  themselves  the  said  last 
mentioned  soldiers  with  and  be  aiding 
and  assisting  to  them  the  said  Arthur 
Thistlewood   James   Watson  the   elder 
James  Watson  the  youpg^r  Thomas  Pres- 
ton and  John  Hooper  in  a  wicked  and 
traitorous  attempt  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
realm  as  by  law  established  And  further 
to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their 
moet  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treason- 
able compassing  and  imagination  afore- 
said They  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
Jamei  W^m^  the  elder  James  Watson 
the  younger  Tboroas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid 
on  the  said  second  d^y  of  December  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  afore- 
said with  force    and  arms  at   the  said 
parish  of  Saint  James  Clerken>vell  in  the 
said  county  of  Miodlesex  together  with 
a  great  multitude,  of  &Iae  traitors  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown 
to    the    number  of    one  thousand    and 
'  mote  armed  and  anayed  in  a  warlike 
maimer  that  is  to  eay  ytiXh.  fl^gs^  banners 
ensigna  awotda   pijilols  clubf  >  bludgeons 
and  otbtc  iraapom  m^lictomly.^  traitor- 
ously did  ordain  prepare  levy  and  make 
public  war  against  oursaid  lord  the  king 
mtks^n  thia  realm  in  oooMapi  of  owr  ^aid 
kid  the  king  mfd  hia  laiws  to- the- evil 
example  of  afi  others  conly^iy,  to  the  duty 
of  the  allegiance  of  them  the  said  Arthur 
Thistlewood  James  Watson  the  elder  James 
Watson  the  younger  Thomas  Preston  and 
John  Hooper  ag^nst  the  form  of  the  sta- 
tute in  such  case  made  and  provided  and 
VOL.XXXn.  r  .   .    .  -rr 


ajfainst  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
his  crown  and  dignity — 

[Second  Coioi/.J-— And  the  jurors  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further 
J  resent  that  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
ames  Watson  the  elder  James  Watson 
the  younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper  being  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  not  having  the  fear  of  God  in  their 
hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of  their  alle- 
giance but  beinff  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors 
a^nst  our  said  lord  the  king  and  wholly 
withdrawiqg  the  love  obedience  fidelity 
and   allegiance   which    every   true   and 
faithful  subject  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
should  and  of  risht  ought  to  bear  towards 
our  said  lord  the  king  on  the  said  first 
day  of  November  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  with 
force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said  county  of 
Middlesex    maliciously  and  traitorously 
amongst   themselves  and  together  with 
divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  did  com- 

Sass  imagine  invent  devise  and  intend  to 
eprive  and  depose  oursaid  lord  the  king 
of  and  from  the  style  honor  and  kingly 
name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  redm 
and  the  said  last-mentioned  compassing 
imagination  invention  device  and  inten- 
tion did  then  and  there  express  utter  and 
declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds 
hereinafter  mentioned  that  is  to  say 

(The  indictment  then  states    the  same 
burteen  overt  acts  charged  in  the  first 
count.] 

j^Ihrd  Conni,'] — And  the  jurors  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further 
J  resent  That  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
ames  Watson  the  elder  James  W*atson 
the  younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper     being   subjects     of    our    said 
lord  the  king  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of 
their  allegiance  but  being  moved  and  se- 
duced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as 
false  traitors  against  our  said   lor4  the 
king  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  love 
obedience  fidelity  and  allegiance  which 
every  true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  should  and  of  right  ought 
to  bear  towards  our  said  lord  the  king  on 
the  said  second  day  of  December  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid 
with  force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of 
St.  James  Clerkenwell  in  ^e  saia  county 
of  Middlesex  to^jether  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  false  traitojrs  whose  names  are  to 
th^  said  jurors  unknown  to  the  number  of 
five    thousand    and    more  arrayed   and 
axm^  in  a  warlike  manner  that  is  to  say 
with  flag?  banners  and  ensigns  swords 
pistols  clubs  bludgeons  and  other  weapons 
being  then^  and  there  unlawful!  nUUci- 
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ously  and  traitorously  assembled  and  ga- 
thered together  against  our  said  lord  the 
king  most  wickedly  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  levy  and  make  war  against 
our  said  lord  the  king  and  being  so  as- 
sembled together  arrayed  and  armed 
a^nst  our  said  lord  the  king  as  aforesaid 
did  then  and  there  with  great  force  and 
violence  parade  and"  march  in  an  hostile 
manner  through  divers  public  streets  and 
highways  and  did  then  and  then  malici- 
ously and  traitorously  attempt  and  endea- 
vour by  force  and  arms  to  subvert  and 
destroy  the  government  and  constitution 
of  this  realm  as  by  law  established  and  to 
deprive  and  depose  oor  said  lord  the  king 
of  and  from  tne  s^le  honor  and  kingly 
name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  reum 
f  n  contempt  of  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
bis  laws  to  the  evil  example  of  dl  others 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of 
them  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood  James 
Watson  the  elder  James  Watson  the 
younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John  Hooper 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided  and  ag^nst  the  peace 
of  our  said  lord  tlie  king  his  crown  and 
diffnity. 

yFourth  Coim^]— And  the  jurors  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further 
present  That  the  said  Arthur  Thistlewood 
James  Watson  the  elder  James  Watson 
the  younger  Thomas  Preston  and  John 
Hooper  being  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  not  having  the  fear  of  God  in  their 
hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of  their  alle- 
giance but  being  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors 
against  our  said  lord  the  king  and  wholly 
withdrawing  the  love  obedience  fidelity 
and^  allegiance   which    every  true   and 
faithful  subject  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards 
our  said  lord  the  king  on  the  said  first  day 
of  November  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  weU  before  as  after 
with  force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of 
Saint  James  Clerkenwell  in  the  said  county 
of  Middlesex  maliciously  and  traitorously 
amongst  themselves  and    together  witn 
divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  did  com- 
pass imagine  invent  devise  and  intend  to 
levy  war  against  our  said  lord  the  king 
witnin  this  realm  in  order  by  fbrce  and 
constraint  to  compel  him  to  chanffe  his 
measures  and  counsels  and  the  said  last^ 
mentioned  comnassing  imagination  inven- 
tion device  ana  intention  did  then  and 
there  express  otter  and  declare  by  divers 
overt  acts  and  deeds  hereiiuifter  mention- 
ed that  is  to  say [The  Indictment 

then  states  the  same  fourteen  overt  acts 
charged  in  the  first  and  second  counts.] 
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solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  delivered  to  each  of 
the  prisoners  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  list 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff,  and  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  by  the  crowo, 
for  proving  the  said  inaictment.* 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May,  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  James  Watson  the  elder,  Tbomaa 
Preston,  and  John  Hooper,  were  brought  from 
the  tower  to  the  court  of  Kinflfs-Bench,  under 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpora,  and  set  to  the  bar. 

The  return  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings,  aa 
governor  of  the  tower,  was  read  and  filed. 

The  prisoners  were  informed,  that  if  they 
wished  to  have  counsel  assigned  to  them,  the 
Couit  would  afsi^  them  upon  their  desire. 

Each  of  the  prisoners  prayed  to  have  coun- 
sel assigned,  but  requested  two  or  three  days 
for  consideration,  not  having  yet  made  up  their 
minds.  They  were  informed  that  they  might 
prefer  their  request  either  to  the  Court,  or  to 
a  judge  at  chambers,  who  was  anthorixed  by 
the  act  of  parliament,  to  assign  them  counsel. 

James  Watson  having  requested  to  be  in- 
formed, whether  if  counsel  were  assigned  to 
him  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  was  informed  by  the  Court,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  from  addressing  to  the 
jnn^^what  might  be  expedient. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  and  severally 
pleadea  Not  Guilty.  They  were  then  remand- 
ed, having  being  informed  that  their  trial 
would  take  place  on  the  9th  of  June. 

At  the  request  of  the  prisoners,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  assigned  as  their  coimsel : 

Tor  Arthur  JTuttlewood. 

Mr.  Wetherell  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

For  Jama  Watmm. 

Mr.  Wetherell  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

jFor  Thomat  Fraton. 

Mr.  £.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Rigby. 

For  John  Hooper, 

Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Starkie. 


COURT  OF  J^SQ'S  BENCH, 
Monday^  9M  Jioic,  1817. 

PRESENT, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  EOadwom^  C.  J. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Btyky. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Abhott. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Bakroyd. 

Comudfortke  CromiL 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenerol  [Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Scotland.] 


*  It  appears  from  a  conversation  in   the 
House  of  Commoni,  that  the  list  of  witnesses 
,^    ^  contained  240  names ;  Fide  36  Hansard's  ParL 

0&Monday,the5diofMay^Mr.Iit€hfield,    Deb.  883. 


31]  for  High  Treatan. 

Mr.  Sokcitor  General  [Sir  Robert  Gifford.] 

Mr.  TepiMg;  Mr.  Gwrney, 

Mr.  Rkkardttm  [afterwards  a  Judge  of  the 

Common  Pleas.] 
Mr.  Sh^iKerd. 

Solicitor, 

Hairy  ChaHet  LUchfieldf  esq.  Solicitor  for  the 
afiairs  of  his  majesty's  Treasury. 

Coufuel  for  the  Prisoner. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  James  Harmery  Hatton  Garden. 

The  Court  being  opened,  Arthur  Thistle- 
woody  James  Watson  the  elder^  Thomas 
Preston  and  John  Hooper,  were  set  to  Uie 
bar. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,^^Mj  Lord,  my  learn- 
ed friend,  Mr.  Wetherell,  who  is  counsel  for 
some  of  the  prisoners  has  intimated  to  me, 
that  they  intend  to  sever  their  challenges,  in 
ceoseqoeoce  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  I  shall  desire  to  have  them  tried  sepap 
rately. 

Lord  EUenborough,'^Th9X  you  have  a  right 
to  do. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^^lX  is  necessary  that 
I  should  state  to  your  lordship,  which  of  the 

yrisoners  1  shall  first  bring  to  trial.  Mr. 
ames  Watson  the  elder,  is  the  prisoner  to  be 
first  tried.  It  may  be  important  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  that  the  other  prisoners  should  be 
in  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified. 

The  jurors  relumed  by  the  Sheriff  were 
called  over,  when  the  following  were  excused. 

Wilkam  HugkeSy  Truss-maker,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Samud  Baxter,  esq.  and  fiuilder,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Willitm  Winchester,  Gentleman,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Edward  Wilson^  Upholsterer,  not  having 
received  the  summons,  in  consequence  of 
absence. 

John  Bumthwaite,  Linen-draper,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Fnmcis  KeysaU,  Cheesemonger,  not  having 
received  the  summons. 

Thomas  Adcock  Grindall,  Distiller,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Peter  Bardin,  Painter  and  Glazier,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

William  HaUf  Weaver,  on  account  of  illness. 

William  Pryor,  Leather'^seller,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Thomas  Armitaste,  eso.  on  account  of  illness. 

John  Henry  Wackerharth,  esq.  and  Sugar«> 
baker,  on  account  of  illness. 

Thomas  Thornton,  senior,  Gentleman,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Thomas  Buckland,  Gentleman,  on  account  of 
UlnesB. 
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WHliam  Jackson,  Wbitesmitli,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Thomas  Morton,  esq.  and  Brewer,  having 
pleaded  his  exemption  as  an  Elder  Brother  of 
the  Trinity  House.  , 

The  List  having  been  gone  through,  the  De- 
faulters were  caUed  over. 

John  Frankliny  esq.  fined  20/. 

William  Bentham,  esq.  and  Conveyancer, 
fined  20/. 

James  Catforth,  Gentleman,  excused  on  ac- 
count of  absence  from  home,  his  house  being 
under  repair. 

Rudolph  Ackerman,  Printseller,  fined  20/1 

John  mance,  Ship  Owner,  fined  20/. 

Robert  Hall  WeUley,  Bookseller,  fined  20/. 

William  Forsyth,  esq.  fined  20/. 

John  Smith,  Undertaker,  fined  20/. 

James  Soames,  Soap-maker,  fined  20/. 

John  Marshal,  esq.  and  Grocer,  fined  20/. 

Robert  Hill,  Tobacconist,  fined  20/. 

George  Atist,  esq.  fined  20/. 

The  iurors  returned  by  the  sheriff  and  who 
had  answered  to  their  names,  were  again 
called  over. 

Thomas  Mitchelson,  Surveyor,  sworn.* 

Thomas  Allman,  Bookseller,  sworn. 

Robert  Durham,  Carpenter,  challenged  hf 
the  crown.- 

John  Turner,  Jeweller,  challenged  by  tlM 
prisoner. 

Robert  Norton,  Button-maker,  sworn. 

Daniel  Wilshen,  esq.  and  Gold-beater, 
pleaded  an  exemption  as  a  commissioner  of 
the  property-tax.  He  was  directed  to  stand 
by  for  the  present. 

Thomas  Boot,  senior.  Grocer,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

John  Tomlinson,  Woollen-draper,  sworn. 

Peter  Richardson,  esq.  and  Lottery-ofiice 
keeper,  sworn. 

Samuel  Edwards  Wine-merchant,  not  a  free- 
holder of  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  the 
amount  of  10/.  a  year. 

Henry  Underwood,  Cdtler,  not  a  freeholder, 
&c. 

Charles  Eady,  W^ater-gilder,  diallenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Hac^,Timber-merchant,  challenged 
by  the  crown. 

George  Allen,  Brass  founder,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Daniel  Gardner,  Hatter,  diallenged  by  the 
crown. 

Samuel  Fish,  Tobacconbt,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

JohnWoodhead,  Distiller,  not  a  Freeholder, 
&c. 

John  Lane,  Gentleman,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Ktq^per,  Coal-merchant,  not  a  Free- 
holder, &c. 

Francis  Wingrave,  bookseller,  excused  on 
account  of  age. 

*   Vide  page  24. 
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Jamtt  froKT^  Biscuit-baker,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Afthwr  Wrtfiehf  Iitnunonger,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

WH^am  BedceU,  esq.  fined  20/. 

Peter  Ludgatef  Gentleman,  excused  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Jo/m  DoyUf  Fan-light  manufacturer,  sworn.* 

WUliam   BaUey,  Ironmonger,  not  a  Free- 
holder, &c. 

WUliam  PA»/jw<y  Linen-draper,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

Daniel  FcfperU^  Tailor,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  BMdkj  Cheesemonger,  diallenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

William  BajfUi^  Tinman,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Samad   Kellf   Carpenter   and  Undertaker, 
sworn. 

John  WiltoHf  Boot-maker,  not  a  freeholder, 
ficc. 

John   DicfcfOR,  Baker,    challenged   by  the 
crown. 

JamcM  Clackf  Gentleman,  excused  on  account 
of  illness. 

George  Belks,  Grocer,   challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Robert  Armstrong,  Pawnbroker,  not  a  Free- 
holder, Ice. 

Bichard  RamtdeHy  Capillaire-maker,  sworn. 

William  Marshy  Dyer,  excused  on  account 
of  deafness. 

Joel  Edwards,  Tailor,    challenged    by  the 
crown, 

William  PhiliipSy  Ironmonger,  sworn. 

Charles   Pony,  Linen-draper,  not  a  free- 
holder, &c. 

Joseph  Arden,  Glassman,  excused  on  account 
of  illness. 

Christopher  Scott,  Tailor,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Edward  Helling,  Painter,  not  a  Freeholder, 
«cc. 

Thomas  Bean,  Butcher,  not  a  Freeholder,  &c. 

Thomas  Cordell,  Gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Charles  Cor,  Army  Agent,  excused  on  ac- 
count of  age. 

Thomas  Wilkes  Barker,  Silversmith,  sworn. 

George   Woodward,  Tomer,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

liiehard  Jaques,  Auctioneer,  excused  on  ac- 
count of  deafness. 

T/^nnas  Bkh,  Hatter,  not  a  freeholder,  Ice. 

Richard  Flcmming,  esq.  and  Surveyor,  ex- 
cused on  account  of  age. 

John  Christmas,  esq.  and  Painter,  challenged 
by  the  prisoner. 

Mllluim  Knight,  esq.  not  a  freeholder.  Ice. 
.    Bowman  Atkiauon,  Gentleman,  not  a  free- 
holder, &c. 

James  Ikath,  Engraver,  fined  20/. 

Samuel  Baker,  Pork -butcher,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

*  Vid9  page  24. 
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Joseph  Mad,  Stone  MacMi,  etenaed  te  •»> 
count  of  detlbess. 

WiUimn  TkomoM  Mikt,  Grocer,  not  t  fi«»^ 
holder,  Ice. 

Frederick  Ha&roke,  Gentleman,  fined  tOL 

John  Parker,  WpoUen-draper,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Henrv  Bmkley,  Floor-doth  manulaetiirer, 
excused  on  account  of  illness. 

Abraham  Walker,  Mercer,  sworn.* 

Mr.  Mitckelsm, — My  Lord,  I  am  not  a  free- 
holder; I^as  not  asked  the  question:  the 
question  was  not  put  to  me. 

Mr.  WetherelL — I  do  not  object  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Jiord  Ellenborotigh,-'By  the  firat  of  M^ttiam 
and  Mary;  it  is  expressly  provided  thai  th^ 
ought  to  be  freeholders. 

Mr.  Doyle,-^!  am  in  the  same  situation;  I 
am  not  a  freeholder;  1  was  not  asked  the 
question. 

Lord  EUenboreugh.^'Ho,  you  were  not. 

Mr.  Mitchelson  and  Mr.  Doyle  withdrew 
from  the  box. 

William  Robert  Bnrgess,  Oilman,  ehellnigefi 
by  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Walker. — My  Lord  the  questioa  was 
not  put  to  me;  I  am  not  a  freeholder.* 

Lord  Ellenlifrough, — You  swear  you  are  not 
a  freeholder  ? 

Mr.  Walker.-^l  do. 

Lord  FJlenborough, — You  may  withdraw. 

James  William  Broofcs,Glass-dealer,chaUenged 
by  the  crown. 

John  Miers,  Miniature-painter,  not  a  free- 
holder, Ice. 

WUlitan  Dobson,  Jeweller,  not  a  freeholder. 
Ice. 

James  Halfordy  Navy  Agent,  not  a  free- 
holder, Ice. 

Smrntcl  Page,  Builder,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Sficer,  Brandy  Merchant,  not  properly 
described  in  the  panel. 

Richard  Miller,  TaHor,  not  a  freeholder.  Ice. 

James  JJttle,  Upholsterer,  excused  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health. 

John  Thon^pson,  esq.  and  Auctioneer,  dud- 
Icnged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Porden,  esq.  and  Architect,  not  a 
freeholder.  Ice. 

WUliam  Reynolds,  Bookseller,  not  a  free- 
holder, &c. 

James  Rnmft/r,  Butcher,  not  a  freeholder.  Ice. 

Nicholas  Cade,  Carpenter,  excused  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Francis  Hagcr,  Grocer,  excused,  being  one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

John  Eaton,  Brandy  Merchant,  not  a  free- 
holder, Ice. 

John  Heath,  esq.  and  Merchant,  challenged 
by  the  prisoner. 

Charles  Stoncr,  Gentleman,  not  a  free- 
holder, Ice. 

Richard  Hosman  Soly,  esq. 

•  Vide  infr^. 
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Mt,  89%. — My  Imdy  I  tittead  In  conte- 
mmtCe  of  wiTing  received  a  sanmoinay  but  sav 
■■me  10  not  rightly  fpelt  in  the  somnions ;  it 
AoM  be  spelt  with  two  Vs,  and  the  chritfdm 
Bine  iboiilo  be  Hon  instead  of  Hos. 

I^oid  fCfenforoai^A.— Hichard  is  right! 

Mr.  So//y.— Yes. 

Lord  jEHenftortM^A.— The  Horsman  has  the  r 
left  out? 

Mr.  iSofly.— Yes  my  lord. 

Lord  E^Morrn^*.— And  SoHy  has  two  I's  ? 

Mr.  &tfv.-Ye8. 

Lord  Euenborau^. — ^There  is  idem  foiians : 
-  -there  is  no  ol^  person  reiriding  in  that 
street,  who  has  that  name  ? 

Mr.  So^.— Tbem  is  Mr.  Sotiey,  niot  in  that 
ilieet,  bnt  in  the  neighbcwurhood. 

Loid  Elienbonwgk.'^Voi  in  Great  Ormowi- 
itreet? 

Mr.  &%.— *No ;  I  apprehend  there  is  also 
another  otgection ;  that  being  called  to  the  bar, 
and  continuing  a  member  of  Lincoln^!  Inn^  I 
am  not  eligible. 

Mr.  Justice  Bi^ley, — ^You  do  not  practise^ 
do  Ton? 

Mr.  SoBy, — I  am  entitled  to  pvactise ;  I  am 
able  to  practise. 

Lord  EUenborougk. — Do  yon  wear  your  gown 
and  come  into  court  ? 

Mr.  SoBy. — Not  often,  my  lord,  certainly ; 
but  I  am  entitled  to  do  it. 

Loid  EUenbarctigh, — I  believe  that  merely 
being  at  the  bar  will  not  do. 

Mr.  &%.— I  understood,  prd^id€^  I  Itedt 
my  name  on  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Consequently 
was  entitled  to  practise,  that  was  sufficient ; 
bnt  of  course  your  lordships  are  the  best  Judges 
of  that. 

.  Mr.  WeiherflL^l  have  no  objectton  to  Mr. 
SoHy.    Challenged  by  the  crown. 

James  Peak,  Bricklayer,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Jo/m  Bntj  Gentleman  abd  Coal  Merchant, 
diallenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Booth,  Gentleman  and  Surveyor, 
challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Sanmel  Homer,  Appraiser,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Stmnel  Rohertt,  Victualler,  challenged  by 
fte  crown. 

Richard  Pf  r%^,  Shoe-malcer,  sworn. 

Edward  Powell,  Grocer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Charles  Baxter,  Porkman,  challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

Henry  Jackson,  Boot  and  Shoe^maker, 
challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

WHKam  Sabme,  Carpenter,  not  properly 
described  in  the  panel. 

JohnP%ttard,Vw^x  Manufacturer,  challenged 
by  the  crown. 

Thomas  Gable,  Weaver,  not  a  freeholder,  &c. 

John  Edger,  Weaver,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Evan   Jones,   Grocer,    challenged   by    the 


Bobert  Tomg,  esq',  and  Bricklayer,  dwd- 
lenged  by  the  prisoner. 


Jotgfh  West,  Grbcex,  not  a  freeholder,  «kc. 

Boiert  Conyers,  Ironmonger,  and  Dealer  in 
Marine  Stores,  challenged  by  ^e  crovm. 

Thomas  Titterton,  Coachnmaker,  challeug«d 
by  the  crowd. 

William  Haekblock,  Cnrrier,  sworn. 

Jos^  Teale,  Shoemaker,  challenged  by  die 
prisoner. 

John  Ham,  Weaver,  not  a  freeholder,  8cc. 

Samuel  Knight,  esq.  and  Druggist,  ^om. 

THE  JURY. 

Thomas  Alhnan,  Richard  Ramsden, 

Robert  Norton,  WUiiam  Phittips, 

JobnTomlioson,  Thomaus  Wilkes  Barker, 

Peter  Richardson,  fiidiard  Perkins, 

John  Brytot.  William  Hackbh)ck, 

Samuel  Kell,  Samnel  Knight. 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd. 

Mr.  Jttom^General^—'MRy  it  plcHue  your 
Lordships. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury  you  are  as* 
sembled  in  that  box  to  perform  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  that  can  devolve  upon  any 
men  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  that  of  oeciding 
upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  one  of  your  fel* 
low  subjects,  charged  with  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed 
against  society  by  man ;  because  it  tends  to 
die  perfect  disorganization  of  society,  and  to 
the  Qtter  d«truction  ofevery  comfort  that  can 
belong  to  man,  under  the  administration  of  tbi 
law. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  will,  I  am  sune^ 
be  extremdy  desirous  to  protect  die  constha* 
tion  of  die  country  wmr  whidi  you  liv«, 
against  any  traitorous  attempts  that  may  be 
made  to  subvert  it ;  and  on  the  other,  you  will 
be  equally  desirous,  that  when  such  a  charge 
is  made,  before  you  come  to  the  conduaion  of 
guilt,  it  should  be  (Bistablished  by  strong  and 
convincing  evidence.  I  thhik  when  I  ^sball 
have  stated  and  proved  the  case  that  I  halve  to 
lay  before  you,  you  cannot  entertain -any  doubt 
that  the  treason  charged  is  proved,  not  only  as 
laid  in  the  6rst,  second,  third,  or  fourdi  counts, 
but  in  truth,  is  proved  as  laid  in  each  and  bk 
all. 

The  charges  that  are  made  upon  diis  indict* 
ment  are  fcrar : — first,  forcompassiag  and  imn 
giningthe  death  of  the  king:  secondly,  fw 
compassing  and  imagining  to  depoee  the  king : 
thirdly,  for  levying  war:  and  fourthly,  for 
conspiring  to  leVy  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  kin^  to  change' bis  measures. 

Thedrstandthe  third  counts  are  founded  upon 
the  statute  of  king  Edvrard  the  third,  which 
in  those  days  stated  what  should  amount  to 
high  treason :  the  second  and  the  fourth  counts 
are  founded  upon  a  later  statute,  the  36tfa  of 
the  present  king,  cap.  7,  which,  though  it 
contains  enactments  peculiar  to  itself,  and  dif* 
ferent  in  terms  from  the  statute  of  Edward  ^ 
yet  does  tidt  in  my  tnind  irery  iyiterin>\y  alter 
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tlM  law  of  treason,  except  in  one  respect;  be- 
canie  there  is  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me^ 
stated  in  that  statute  of  the  36  or  the  king,  as 
fiur  as  relates  to  this  case,  which,  though  stated 
as  treason — as  substantive  treason — would  not, 
if  committed,  have  been  an  orert  act,  mani- 
festing such  treasotis  as  are  declared  in  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  the  third. 

I  will  state  to  you  very  shortly  the  enactments 
of  the  25  of  Edward  3,  cap.  2,  which  describes 
treason,  I  mean,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this 
question,  not  taking  up  their  lordships*  time  or 
yours,  by  referring  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
statute  ''  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine 
tlht  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  of  our  lady 
his  queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or 
if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king 
in  his  realm,  or  be  a&erent  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies in  his  realm,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  pro* 
bably  attainted  of  open  deed — '* 

Mr.  ]refAm://.—Promi6/y  attainted. 

Mr.  Attome^Gtnend. — Does  my  learned 
ftitnd  think  that  I  am  making  any  distinction 
between  probabfy  zndprovoMyf  or  that  I  am 
asking  you  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  men  on  mere  probability  ?  God  forbid  1  I 
will  take  the  word  as  he  states  it— proooft/y, 
that  is  to  sav  this,  if  a  man  do  compass  and 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  and  has  mani- 
fested that  compassing  and  imagination  by  overt 
acts,  proved  ly  such  evidence  as  the  law 
of  England  requires  for  proof,  then  he  is  guilty 
ofhigh  treason. 

The  treason  therefore  described  in  the  first 
branch  of  this  statute  is  the  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king— compassing 
doei  not  mean,  as  in  the  ordinary  and  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  effecting ;  we  some- 
times say,  I  compass  such  an  object,  but  this 
means  intending  and  imagining — having  in  the 
mind  the  intention  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  then,  by  overt  acts,  taking  means  to  carry 
into  effect  that  intention  and  imagination  of  the 
mind. 

That  the  levying  war,  or  the  actual  endea^ 
▼owing,  by  force  of  arms,  to  subvert  the  go- 
▼emment  and  constitution  of  the  country,  is 
an  orert  act  to  manifest  the  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king— it  is  impossible  tor  any  one 
to  deny ;  for  whether  the  person  who  does  that 
has  in  his  mind  the  contemplation  of  the  actual 
doath  of  the  person,  who  holds  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  not,  if 
his  purpose  and  object  be  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  constitution  of  the  country  of  which  the 
king  is  sovereign  ;  the  necessary  or  the  natural 
consequences  which  must  necessarily  arise  from 
that,  of  thereby  destroying  the  king,  amounts, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  in  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  to  a  compassing  and  ima- 
gining his  death,  for  though  without  considering 
or  contemplating  the  acti^  natural  death  (when 
I  say  natural  dc^Uh,  I  mean  by  violent  means) 
o£  the  king,  so  as  to  be  treason  in  that  point 
of  view,  against  the  actual  person  by  way  of  as- 


sassination, still  it  is  treason,  as  againat  his  ma- 
jeety  the  king,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  realm,  and 
if  the  object  be  that  of  subverting  the  law  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  manifested 
by  overt  acts,  those  overt  acts  are  overt  acts  ma- 
nifesting the  compassing  the  death,  inasmudi  as 
they  are  the  means  taken  to  effectuate  that  object. 

In  this  point  of  view  acts  may  be  done, 
which  would  not  amount  to  that  second  sub- 
stantive treason,  the  levying  war  for  instance, 
if  men  conspire  and  consult  together  to  levy 
war,  however  it  was  made  out  that  they  had 
conspired  and  consulted  together  so  to  do, 
that  would  not  amount  to  that  second  branch 
of  treason,  the  actual  levying  war,  but  still  the 
conspiring  and  the  consulting  to  levy  war  would 
be  an  overt  act — an  open  deed,  one  of  the 
means  whereby  they  would  intend  to  effectuate 
the  object  of  the  death  of  the  king. 

The  first  count  therefore  of  the  indictment 
puts  this  charge  as  amounting  to  treason,  in 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  and  it  then 
states  a  great  variety  of  overt  acts,  every  one 
of  which  (and  I  might  say,  any  one  of  which) 
if  made  out  to  have  been  done  with  the  object, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  thereby  dethroning 
(for  it  must  amount  to  that)  the  king,  would 
be  each  of  them  an  overt  act  which  would  make 
out  the  charge;  but  though  each  of  those  overt 
acts,  if  standing  simply  by  itself,  would  be 
such  an  overt  act,  yet  standing  simply  and 
singly  by  itself  and  alone  perhaps,  it  might  be 
more  difficult  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
those  acts  were  done  vrith  that  object ;  but 
when  they  are  taken  and  combined  together, 
as  giving  you,  upon  this  record,  the  history  of 
the  conduct  of  this  defendant,  which  will  be 
detailed  to  you  by  the  witnesses,  in  a  way,  of 
the  truth  of  which  you  cannot  doubt,  then  it 
will  appear,  that  here  has  been  a  constant  se- 
ries of  progressive  acts  and  transactions  ulti- 
mately to  effectuate  that  purpose,  and  that  all 
those  previous  acts  and  consultations  at  last  led 
to  the  ultimate  act  of  levying  vrar,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  effectuating  their  objects :  for  you  will 
observe,  that  upon  this  indictment  tlie  overt 
acts  that  are  charged  are  these ;  consulting  to 
devise  plans  and  means  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion and  depose  the  king ;  consulting  to  levy 
war  and  subvert  the  constitution;  these,  though 
ads,  are  acts  of  consultation  and  conspiracy- 
conspiring,  that  is,  agreeing  together  to  attack 
the  Bank,  and  further  conspiring  to  seduce  sol- 
diers and  others,  ordering  pike  heads,  arms,  that 
is  to  say,  providing  arms  and  ammunition,  con- 
spiring to  Dum  the  king's  barracks,  for  the  pur* 
pose,  as  it  will  appear  to  you,  of  destroying  the 
soldiers  who  inhsibited  those  barracks,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  resistance  from  the  king's  forces 
m  their  war,  when  it  should  ultimately  break 
out ;  hiring  a  house  for  the  reception  of  com- 
bustibles for  that  purpose. 

Then  comes  the  next  act  of  conspiring  to 
procure  meetings  in  Spa  Fields— I  will  here 
make  an  observation,  though  it  will  present 
itself  perhaps,  when  I  come  to  detail  that  part 
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of  the  case^  conspiring  to  procure  those  meet- 
ings, not  for  the  purpose  which  was  given  out 
to  many  of  those  who  met — not  for  the  purpose* 
of  exercising  that  right  which  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  may  exer- 
cise, the  risht  of  petitioning  his  majesty,  or  both 
or  either  ofthe  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  re- 
drew of  any  grievances,  under  which  they  actu- 
ally laboured,or  under  which  they  supposed  they 
laboured :  No— getting  them  together  with  that 
apparent  purpose,  in  order  that,  when  so  met 
and  assembled  together,  they  might  convert  the 
passions  of  those  got  together,  intone  instru- 
ments of  their  nefarious  practices,  and  turn  that 
which  professed  only  to  be  a  peaceable  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  king,  into  an  as- 
sembly of  armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  levy- 
ingwar  against  him. 

The  other  acts  that  are  stated,  of  treating  for 
the  hire  of  waggons  and  stages,  standing  singly 
and  simply  by  themselves,  and  unconnected 
with  any  thing  else,  are  acts  of  perfect  inno- 
cence ;  out  when  done  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ultimately  producing  the  object  which  they 
broke  out  into  actual  force  and  hostile  force  to 
produce,  then  they  become  overt  acts  and 
means,  by  them  used  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  treason  charged ;  namely,  compassing 
the  death  ofthe  king.  JParading  the  streets  in 
an  hostile  manner;  attacking  Gunsmiths' shops, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  themselves, 
and  those  who  should  ioin  them,  with  arms,  to 
carry  on  their  war  against  the  king  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country  ;  addressing  the  soldiers 
in  the  Tower,  in  order  to  induce  the  soldiers  to 
open  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  them,  that  they 
might  become  the  masters  of  it,  and  to  induce 
the  soldiers  to  join  with  them  in  the  rebellion 
they  were  at  that  time  exercising  against  the 
king  and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  are 
charged  as  overt  acts,  manifesting  a  compassing 
ofthe  king's  death,  that  is,  manifesting  their 
olriect  of  levying  war  against  the  king. 

The  second  count  w&h  is  founded  upon  the 
statute  is,  that  of  compassing  and  imagining 
to  depose  the  king:  now,  in  truth,  though 
charged  in  a  different  way,  it  comes  to  pretty 
nach  the  same  thing ;  because  those,  as  I  have 
stated  to  yon,  who  compass  and  imagine  to  de- 
pose the  king  froi^  hiagOTemment  as  sovereign 
of  the  realm,  beyoocT  all  doubt  compass  and 
imagine  his  death. 

Tbe  third  count  of  levying  war  is,  I  might 
ahnoAt  say^  simple,  as  an  act  in  itself— it  is 
the  very  treason  described  by  that  branch  of 
the  statute  which  I  have  read  to  you,  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king.  Then  what  is  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king  ?  Men  assembling 
themselves  together  in  multitudes  in  a  hostile 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  by  force 
of  arms,  any  general  object  which  those  persons 
so  assembled  have  in  view,  has  been  decided 
to  be  levying  war.  Insurrections  to  pull  down 
prisons ;  insurrections  to  pull  down  Meeting 
houses ;  insurrections  e^'en  to  pull  down  bro- 
thels— all  those  insurrections  which  have  a 
flruMral  pmrpose,  which  take  pUce,  and  are 


acted  upon  as  hostile  to  the  general  law  of  the 
country,  are  levying  war.  But  in  this  case  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  or  for  any  other 
person,  to  be  asking  or  to  be  questioning,  whe* 
ther  these  persons  had  any  particular  private 
object  in  view ;  because  it  will  appear  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  their  object  was  revolutuniy  sub- 
verting the  government  ofthe  countir,  and  in- 
troducing disorder  and  confusion,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  that  subversion. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  (for  there  is  only 
one  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  privilege  which  jtlie 
prisoners  have  of  severing  their  challenges 
makes  it  necessary  to  try  them  one  by  one,  and 
therefore  only  one  of  the  prisoners  is  now  upon 
his  trial ;  but  though  one  prisoner  only  is  now 
upon  his  trial ;  yet  he)  is  charged  with  conspir- 
ing, together  with  certain  other  persons, 
named  in  the  indictment,  and  with  other  per- 
sons to  the  jurors  unknown,  in  this  transaction, 
which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  charge ;  and, 
therefore,  though  Mr.  James  Watson  the 
elder,  is  the  only  person  on  trial  at  pre- 
sent, yet  once  connecting  him  (which  I  sWl 
do)  with  the  other  persons  who  are  charged  in 
the  indictment,  their  conduct  also  will  be  sub- 
ject-matter of  inquiry  before  you,  not  for  te 
purpose  (by  your  verdict)  of  pronouncing  upen 
their  guilt  or  innocence,  as  subjecting  them  al 
all  to  punishment,  but  will  be  subject-matter  of 
inqui^  before  you,  because  if  Watson  was  en- 
gaged wjth  them  after  that  engagement  and 
conspiracy  took  place,  their  acts  are  just  as 
much  his  acts  as  if  they  were  committed  by 
himself. 

Now  I  will  very  shortly  tell  you  what  I  mean 
by  that.  If  men  are  charged  with  conspiring 
together,  who  have  a  plan  to  carry  into  effect, 
and  which  it  is  their  object  to  accomplish,  thae 
might  be  done,  and  generally  is  done,  by  eadi 
person  taking  some  part  in  the  course  of  the 
transaction,  whether  settled  immediately  before 
or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  some  performing  one  part 
of  the  operation  which  is  ultimately  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  another  taking  another  part, 
and  so  on ;  but  if  they  are  all  in  conneetion 
and  conspiracy  together,  to  effectuate  the  defi- 
nite object^  intended,  the  act  of  each  becomes 
the  act  of  all,  and  the  act  of  Mr.  Thistlewood, 
or  any  other  of  the  persons  charged  in  this  in- 
dictment, if  you  believe  from  the  evidence  that 
Watson  was  conspiring  with  them  for  the  pur* 
pose,  is  precisely  the  same  evidence  'against 
Watson,  as  if  Watson  himself  had  committed 
that  act. 

If  in  a  conspiracy,  or  in  an  actual  levying  of 
war,  or  in  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  the 
object  were  to  take  the  Tower  of  London---I 
take  that  for  an  instance  rather  than  as  a  specific 
fact  for  the  present  moment ;  but,  after  thai 
conspiracy  is  so  made  out,  or  if  even  in  Ike 
very  transactions  which  take  place,  the  con- 
spiracy is  the  necessary  inference  from  the  acta 
—If  one  comes  from  the  north  and  the  olJber 
from  the  south ;  if  one  has  been  doing  sone^ 
thing  towards  effectuating  the  object  one  da^ 
and  another  has  been  doing   something  tm 
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cffKtntte  the  object  od  aoother  day,  yet  itiU 
tktt  done  by  one  is  precisely  the  same  as 
fiur  as  relates  to  the  other,  as  if  it  were 
done  by  himself,  because  all  tho^e  acts  are 
dona  with  the  assent  and  with  the  knowledge, 
and  with  the  conspiring  mind  of  each;  that  is, 
when  once  their  minds  are  agreed  together, 
jtlMir  separate  acts  are  still  considered  as  the 
acts  of  one  conspiring  mind ;  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  nor  is  it  a  position,  I  think,  which 
will  be  contested  by  my  learned  friend  on  the 
other  side. 

HaTing  stated  this  to  yon,  I  will  now,  as 
abortlv  as  I  can,  detail  these  transactions,  and 
thoogli,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  proof,  I 
riMdl  not  exactly  pursue  the  same  course  in  pro* 
dnoing  evidence  of  the  transactions,  as  I  am 
about  to  do  in  the  statement,  yet  it  will  make  this 
case  much  clearer  and  more  intelligible,  and  I 
ds  assure  you,  as  (aras  relates  to  myself,  I 
loLJM  no  object  upon  earth  but  to  endeavour 
to  make  it  clear  and  intelligible  to  your  minds. 

It  will  make  it  more  clear  and  intelligible,  if 
I  begin  with  the  transaction  as  far  back  as  I 
am  ramished  with  information  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  and  detail  it  to  you  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
(asaking  it  intelligible)  down  to  what  I  call  its 
vitimate  completion.  Whsn  I  say  its  comple- 
tiOB,  I  do  not  mean  the  completion  of  the  oIh 
jact  intended  by  them,  but  the  comf^ion  of 
all  the  acts  uey  performed,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  actual  insurrection,  and  war 
nade  by  them. 

The  persons  who  are  charged  upon  the  in- 
dictment are  a  person  of  the  name  of  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  James  Watson  the  elder  (the 
prisoner  at  the  bar),  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Preston,  another  person  of  the  name 
of  John  Hooper,  together  with  a  person  of  the 
MHBe  of  James  Watson,  the  son  of  the  peesent 
pmoser  Mr.  James  Wataon  the  elder. 

I  would  state  to  you  where  these  difierent 
persons,  as  far  as  we  hare  information  upon 
the  subject,  Ijved  at  the  different  periods 
whilst  tlus  transaction  was  going  on.  Mr.  Wat- 
ton  the  elder,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  liTed,  at 
least  for  a  eonsioerable  portion  of  the  time 
about  which  I  shall  haye  to  state  transactions, 
in  Hyde-street  Bloomsbury — he  lived  there  for 
some  time,  but  on  the  35th  of  Novemboi,  it 
seems  he  took  a  lodging  atNo.l  in  Dean-street, 
Fatter-lane.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  per- 
sona in  Hjfde-strcet,  Bloomsbury,  where  he 
litad,  knew  that  he  had  quitted  his  lodgings 
or  not;  but  he  certainly  did  not,  after  the 
95tb  of  November,  i^pear  at  his  lodgings  in 
Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury,  but  took  lodgings  at 
No.  1,  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  transaction,  Mr.  Thistle- 
wood  lodged  in  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 
ceiy-lane.  With  respect  to  another  person 
charged  in  this  indictment,  the  person  of  the 
name  of  Preston,  he  had  a  little  before 
Michaelmas  hired  a  house  in  Greystoke-place, 
Fatter-lane,  .which  is  not  very  far  distant  from 
Qaan-atreet,  Fetter-lane.  When  I  say  he  had 
UredahouseinGr^stoke-place,  Fetter^ane, 


I  ought  to  correct  myself,  for  Mr.  Watson,  the 
prisoner,  had  hired  that  house  in  Greystoke- 
place,  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wood,  vrho 
was  the  lanalonl  of  that  house,  in  thenumib  of 
September^— that  house  was  at  first  taken  by 
Mr.  Watson,  as  a  weekly  tenant,  till  Michaair 
mas,  and  afterwards  it  was  to  be  taken  by 
him  as  a  yearly  tenant;  he  did  not  live 
there  himself;  bnt  No^  9,  Grevstoke-place, 
was  the  place  of  the  residence  of  Preston,  one 
of  the  other  persons  charged  in  this  indietr 
ment,  and  it  was  also  the  place  to  whidi  ra- 
ferenoes  were  made  for  another  person  chai^fad 
in  this  indictment,  of  the  name  of  Hooper. 
Thereitseems  there  was  a  room  which  was  aoma- 
timea  shown  or  spoken  of  as  Hooper's  rooa^ 
though  it  wasAot  Aimished ;  and  where  Hooper 
actually  lived  I  am  not  able  to  inform  yon.  So 
that  Watson  was  resident  up  to  the  25th  of 
November,  in  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury ;  from 
that  time  till  the  second  of  December  he  re- 
sided in  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane,  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  Thistlewood  resided  in 
Southampton-buildittgSy  and  Preston  in  Grey^ 
stoke-place. 

Grey  stoke-place  will  be  a  most  important 
place  to  attend  to,  for  it  appears  to  have  beca 
there  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  consultations 
were  carried  on,  where  the  means  of  canyiag 
into  effect  their  plan,  were,  I  will  not  say  orir 
ginally  devised,  but  where  they  met  for  tha  par- 
poses  of  consultation,  and  where  the  heact 
quarters  of  this  conspiracy  were  fixed* 

In  the  month  of  Cfetober,  a  person  whom  io 
the  course  of  this  cause,  I  shall  call  to  yoa  as 
a  witness,  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Janses  Watson  and  Mr.  Preston;  he  had 
known  Hooper  previous  to  that  time ;  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  am  alluding,  a  witness  of  the 
name  of  Castle,  had  been  a  frequenter  of 
a  society  which  eiists,  or  did  exist,  rather^ 
in  this  town,  called  the  society  of  Spenceani^ 
of  which  many  persons  are  actual  members,  bqt 
the  doors  of  that  society  are  open,  I  believe,  to 
parsons  not  actually  members  who  may  chuae,or 
not,  afterwards  to  become  members  of  thai 
society.  It  fras  at  one  of  those  societies  held  at 
the  sign  of  the  Cock,  in  Grafton-street,  Soho, 
that  &e  witness  Castle  first  became  acquaini- 
ed  with  Mr.  Watson  thyslder,  and  with  Prea- 
ton ;  he  had  known  Hooper  some  time  before. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  nor  do  I  mean,  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  and  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  that  society,  but  inasmuch  as  thoaa 
principles  have  been  alluded  te  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, in  the  course  of  the  transaction,  I  will 
just  state  to  you  what  one  of  them  is :  It  is, 
that  all  exclusive  possession  of  land  is  unjust; 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  a  private  proprietor  of 
land,  but,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  common, 
as  it  were,  for  the  public*    I  will  enter  into 

*  The  Spenceans  were  the  followers  of  one 
Thomas  Spence,  who  published  in  a  foolish 
and  wicked  pamphlet,  tlie  doctrines  of  his 
sect.  For  this  publication  he  was,  iu  the  year 
IBOl,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  tw^ve 
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no  diicostion  of  the  folly  or  absurdity  of  such 
a  prindpie,  which  is  absolutely  destructive  of 
eTeiy  right  of  property,  and  must  go  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  every  comfort.  The  notion  that 
fondholders  have  no  right  to  the  funds  in  their 
names,  is  another  principle  of  this  society. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  society,  the 
witness  became  acquainted  with  Watson  and 
Preston,  in  the  month  of  October.  After  they 
kad  become  so  acquainted,  Watson  and  the 
witness  Castle,  met  bv  appointment  on  the  next 
evening  at  another  place,  where  this  society  of 
Spenceans  also  met ;  namely,  at  the  Mulberry- 
tree,  which  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbouiliood 
of  Moorftelds ;  for  there  are  different  houses  in 
different  quartets  of  the  town,  at  which  these 
societies  at  that  time  met,  and  at  which  those 
doctrines  were  inculcated.  At  the  Mulberry- 
tree  the  witness  first  saw  Mr.  Thistlewood, 
him  he  did  not  know  before;  having  met  Thistle- 
wood,  or  seen  Thistlewood  and  Watson  first 
at  the  Cock,  in  Grafton-street,  and  afterwards 
at  this  house  in  Moorfields,  an  intimacy  com- 
menced between  them;  Watson  and  Castle 
walked  from  this  society;  Watson  began 
sounding  the  witness  on  the  subject  of  his 
principles,  and  his  political  notions  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  conversation,  as  will  certainly 
be  proved  to  you,  talked  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  the 
ooontiy,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  in  this 
country  to  procure  that  subversion,  if  the 
matter  were  well  managed,  and  well  conducted, 
even  by  a  few  in  the  outset. 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  W^atson 
asking  the  witness  Castle  where  he  lived. 
Castle  gave  him  his  address,  which  was,  I 
think,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gray's-inn4ane ;  however,  wherever  it  was,  he 
gave  Watson  his  direction.  Shortly  after,  about 
the  36th  of  October,  Watson  called  upon  him 
at  his  lodgings,  and  there  entered  into  conver- 
sation, and  explained  to  him  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  endeavouring 
to  collect  numbers  of  persons  together,  stating 
the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  of  the  lower 
orders  of  mechanics,  and  so  on ;  of  collecting 
a  number  of  persons  together,  and  that  tlie  ot^ 
ject  and  the  design  was,  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country ;  and,  I  believe,  throw- 
ing out  at  the  same  time,  that  the  object  was,  to 
carry  into  effect  that  plan,  of  the  equal  division 
of  the  land ;  and  at  that  time,  the  conversa- 
tion was  so  directly  on  the  subject  of  open 
war  and  rebellion,  Uiat  Mr.  Watson  produced 
to  the  witness  a  sort  of  drawing  of  a  machine 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  against 
cavalry,  and  also  a  plan  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 

months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds.  'Whereupon  he  printed  a  report  of 
Ids  trial,  in  which  he  introauced  all  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  original  libel,  alleging 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  read  them  in  his 
address  to  the  iury.  Concerning  his  case,  see 
3a  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  87, 106,  478. 
VOL.  XXXIL 


Now,  stepping  a  little  out  of  the  order 
I  intended,  let  me  here  state  a  most  im^^ 
portant  fact.  After  the  second  of  December, 
and  when  it  was  discovered  where  Watson  had 
lived,  his  lodgings  were  searched,  and  in  those 
lodgings  were  found  two  papers^  one  of  ivhich« 
is  a  plan  of  the  Tower.  I  do  not  mean  a  plan 
well  drawn,  but  still  a  plan  of  the  Tower ;  and 
the  other,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  drawing  of  an 
instrument,  which ^  I  believe  is  called  a  cat ; 
that  is,  an  instrument  with  points  and  spikes, 
which  if  thrown  down  in  the  streets,  would 
certainly  disable  cavalry  from  advancing  and 
acting:  and  these  two  things,  that  is,  the 
plan  of  the  Tower,  and  the  machine  to  act 
affainst  cavalry,  were  described  and  shown  by 
Watson  to  the  witness  ;  and  long  afterwards 
two  papers,  a  plan  of  the  Tower,  and  the  plan 
of  such  a  machine,  were  actually  found  in  the 
place  in  which  Watson  had  been  living. 

In  that  conversation,  the  witness  expressed 
a  doubt  how  far  they  should  be  able  to  carry 
their  object  into  effect,  on  the  subject  of 
money  and  finances ;  but  Watson  stated  that 
they  should  have  plenty  of  money  for  ihat  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  same  con- 
versation was  renewed  between  the  witness 
and  Watson,  and  Preston,  and  the  declaration 
was  at  that  time  made,  that  nothing  but  a  re- 
volution  could  relieve  the  lower  classes  of 
society  from  the  state  in  which  they  were ; 
from  that  day,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  there  were  almost  daily  meetings  be- 
tween Watson  and  the  witness,  and  between 
the  witness,  and  Thistlewood,  and  Preston,  and 
Hooper,  though  not  always  all  together,  but 
sometimes  all  together,  and  sometimes  separate : 
a  conversation  between  all  and  each  of  them, 
when  together  and  separate,  respecting  the 
means  and  mode  by  which  this  plan  of  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution  could  best  be  ultimately 
e&cted.  In  one  of  the  conversations,  Watson 
stated  to  the  witness  Castle,  that  when  they 
should  be  able  to  use  and  organize  their  force, 
he  was  to  be  one  of  their  generals.  I  think 
Thistlewood  was  the  first,  he  was  to  be'the  com- 
mander of  the  whole,  but  Castle  was  to  be  one 
of  their  generals. 

One  part  of  the  plan  (as  it  is  charged  in  the 
indictment)  at  that  time  (though  that  part  of 
the  plan  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  re- 
linquished), was,  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
acting  when  their  insurrrection  should  take 
place,  and  to  prevent  it,  if  possible,  by  des- 
troying some  of  the  barracks  whilst  the  soldiers 
should  be  in  those  barracks.  Now,  gentle- 
men, let  this  always  be  recollected,  a  scheme 
of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  is  devised,  however 
stupid  it  might  be  for  any  man  to  devise  (for 
God  knows,  wicked  it  is  beyond  all  measure), 
but  however  absurd  it  might  be  for  men  to 
conceive  that  they  could  in  a  moment,  at  least 
in  a  short  time,  carry  into  effect  such  a  purpose, 
yet,  sometimes  the  impulse  of  wickedness  is  so 
great  that  the  absurdity  of  the  scheme  is  by  no 
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means  an  argument  against  the  probability  of  j  that  the  state  of  things  was  such  that  it  ought 
its  having  been  devised  and  attempted  to  be  .  not  to  last,  and  in  short  he  was  to  feel  his  way 
carried  into  execution  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  amongst  tht-m,  to  see  what  effect  his  conversa- 
ascertaining  how  this  scheme  of  destruction  of  ,  tion  had  upon  their  minds,  so  as  to  rouse  them 
the  barracks  should  be  carried  on,  Watson  and  !  to  discontent  and  dissat  is  Action, 
the  witness  Castle  went  to  the  barracks  in  King-  |  Shortly  after  this,  having,  as  I  tell  you,  been 
street,  and  in  Portman-street.  Thev  went  also  thus  employed,  he  went  again  to  the  Cock  in 
to  view  the  magazine,  in  Hyde  Park,  in  order  Grafton-street,  with  Watson,  Thistlewood,  and 
to  ascertain  in  what  way  when  matters  should  i  Preston,  and  Uien  he  actually  becomes  a  mem- 
be  ripe,  it  would  be  best  tliat  the  maga7ine  in    her  of  one  of  those  societies,  of  which  he  had 


Hyde  Park  should  be  secured,  and  the  best 
way  of  attacking  the  barracks. 

At  this  time,  though  the  witness  had  seen 
Mr.  Thistlewood  once,  yet  he  had  not  been 


only  been  a  frequenter  before,  namely,  aSpen- 
cean  society ;  and  when  he  became  a  member 
of  that  society,  Watson  paid  for  his  admission, 
I  believe  he  had  not  mone^  to  pay  for  it  him- 


actually  introduced  to  him  :  the  journey  I  self,  but  that  is  not  material.  Shortly  after, 
have  stated  to  you,  taken  by  the  witness  and  i  about  the  31st  of  October,  he  for  the  first  time' 
Watson  into  Ilyde  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  was  introduced  to  No.  9  in  Greystoke  place  : 
vieviing   the  barracks,  was  previous  to  any  :  for  his  previous  meetings  with  Watson  anq 


actual  conference  with  Thistlewod  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  next  day  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Thistlewood  \  when  he  was  introduced  to 
Thistlewood,  and  in  die  presence  of  Watson 
also,  there  was  a  consultation  upon  the  subject 
of  procuring  pikes,  or  rather  pike-heads— -the 
heads  to  be  put  upon  the  pikes ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  or   rather    proposed   to  the  witness. 


Thistlewood  had  been  at  the  Cock  in  Grafton- 
street,  at  the  Mulberry  Tree,  or  at  the  houses 
where  they  had  met  at  different  times,  in  order 
to  report  progress,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  to- 
wards the  conjuring  up  the  case,  in  fiict  to 
carry  into  effect  their  plan. 

When  he  came  lo  Greystoke- place,  he  waa 
told  by  Watson,  that  he  had  been  made  a  mem- 


who  happened  to  be  a  blacksmith,  that  he  =  ber  of  their  committee :  he  had  heard  nothing 
should  make  those  pikes :  it  was  necessary  before  of  their  having  any  committee.  Wliether 
however,  that  the  pikes  should  be  made  at  the  they  had  any  committee  previously  I  do  not 
bouse  of  some  other  person  than  the  witness,  |  know,  but  they  did  not  communicate  it  to  him, 
for  I  believe  he  was  only  a  journeyman  blade-  i  till  they  thought  him  perfectly  friendly  to  thei^ 
smith,  and  had  not  the  means  himself—it  was  '  purposes,  they  told  him  he  was  a  member  of 
necessary  they  should  be  made  at  the  house  of   their  committee ;  that  committee  was  to  consist 


some  other  person,  but  it  was  agreed,  either  at 
that  time,  or  a  subsequent  time,  that  the 
pikes  should  be  ordered. 


of  six :  there  was  a  person  who  was  at  that  time 
materially  connected,  and  I  may  say  implicated, 
in  this  business,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ham- 


In  the  intermediate  time,  before  the  pikes  \  son,  who,  before  they  came  into  the  ultimate 
were  ordered,  Thistlewood  and  the  witness  |  attempt  to  complete  their  object,  certainly  for 
went  to  a  great  many  public  houses,  to  Pad-  some  rea^n  or  other,  I  believe  from  some  dii- 
dington,  and  to  other  places  wherever  they  putes  he  had  withtheyounger  Watson,  or  fW>m 
found  that  there  were  persons  either  out  of  repenting,  quitted  their  designs  ;  but  Uie  com^ 
employment,  or  indeed  I  may  say  a  great  many  mittee  was  to  consist  of  six,  Watson  senior, 
in  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  \  Watson  junior,  Tliistlewood,  Preston,  Harrison, 
them  about  their  inclinations  on  the  distresses  ,  and  the  witness  Castle ;  at  that  time  Hooper 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  endeavour  to  per-  was  not  one  of  the  committee,  therefore  the 
suade  them  tliat  the  distresses  were  so  great  committee  was  to  be  six.  It  was  then  consi- 
that  unless  some  steps  were  taken— not  telling  dered  what  were  the  means  by  which  his  ma- 
them  the  steps  they  proposed  to  take —  jesty*s  forces  were  to  be  prevented  from  resist- 
but  that  unless  some  steps  were  taken— it  i  mg  their  insurrection,  particularly  the  cavalry; 
would  be  impossible  that  the  country  diould  i  for  their  statement  was,  that  they  had  no  great 
go  on.  apprchcTi^ion  of  the  foot  soldiers,  venturing  to 

The  prisoner  and  the  other  persons  charged,  say  that  in  which  I  believe  there  was  not  on^ 
re])orting  from  time  to  time  what  each  had  been  word  of  truth,  th:it  they  should  find  some  of  his 
doing  to  carry  this  conspiracy  into  effect,  majesty's  troops  who  would  join  them  in  the 
amongst  other  places  Watson  directed  the  wit-  ,  purpose.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Whether  there 
ness  to  go  and  sound,  as  he  called  it,  the  navi-  j  may  be  found  in  his  majesty*s  troops,  as  there 
gators  at  Paddington.  You  know  there  is  a  canal,  '  are  in  the  best  classes  of  mankind,  some  one 
the  Regent's  Canal,  cutting  at  Paddington,  i  or  two  men  who  arc  a  disgrace  to  that  profei^ 

%     «•      ^     _^  1     •  »•  .  •  ••  v'*  I'll  VI  ••••  ^B     . 


and  the  persons  working  on  that  canal  are  called 
navigators;  they  are  cutters  of  the  navigation, 
men  who,  from  their  strength  of  body,  and  the 


sion  to  which  they  may  belong,  which  in  the 
best  and  most  honourable  stations  and  profes- 
sions of  life,  may  sometimes  be  found,  I  will 


mode  and  manner  of  their  employment,  would,  not  undertake  to  say.  I  do  not  believe  there 
if  their  minds  were  wicked  enough  to  enter  was  ever  a  more  false  statement  than  that  any 
into  such  a  conspiracy,  be  certainly  the  most ;  of  his  majesty's  troops  would  have  joined  them, 
active  and  zealous  partizans  in  the  carrying  it  !  or  would  not  have  resisted  any  attempts  made 
into  effect.  Tliese  men  were  to  be  sounded  as  i  by  them :  however,  the  cavalry  was  the  prin- 
to  their  principles,  in  order  to  persuade,  them  ^  cipal  object  of  their  fear,  and  therefore  the   ~ 
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yalrjr  barracks  were  to  be  fired.  Now  here, 
I  will  go  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  a  very  strong  and  pecu- 
liar circumstance.  &me  of  his  majesty's  bar- 
racks are  in  Portman-street ;  a  consultation 
took  place  upon  what  would  be  the  best  mode 
to  fire  those  barracks.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  me- 
dical man,  and  a  chemist ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  combustible 
materiab ;  he  was  desired  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pense of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  combustibles, 
with  which  those  barracks^  particularly  those 
in  Portman-street,  were  to  be  fired,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  entrances  of  them :  and 
one  of  those  conspirators  stated  the  nature  of 
tibat  material  to  be  such,  that  it  would  soon 
put  an  end  not  only  to  the  barracks,  but  to 
the  soldiers  there,  for  that  they  would  be  stifled, 
before  the  fire  reached  them. 

The  next  question  was,    how  were  those 
combustibles  to  be  deposited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  as  to  be  reaay  to  be  produced  at  the 
barracks,  when  tiie  time  should  serve  to  do 
this.    Why,  they  were  to  look  about  for  some 
bouse  to  be  let,  and  it  was  to  be  taken  under 
the  preteDce  of  being  an  oil  shop ;  for  com- 
bustible materials  deposited  in  a  house  taken 
for  an  oil^^hop,  would  afibrd  no  suspicion,  be- 
cause every  body  knows  that  an  oil  man  deals 
in  those  articles,  such  as  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and 
other  such  materials.     A  house  was  found 
empty  in  Seymour-place ;  inquiries  were  made 
of  the  person  who  kept  that  house  for  the 
owner,  about  the  rent,  and  about  the  house. 
They  were  referred  to  Mr.  Cosser,  the  owner  . 
of  tht  house,  who  is  a  respectable  timber  mer-  I 
chant,  living  in  Milbank-street,  in  this  neigh-  ' 
bourfaood.     The   witness    was    sent  to  Mr. 
Coner  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  this 
house.      Mr.  Cosser  had  no  notion  for  what 
purpose  this  house  was  to  be  taken :  but  per- 
sons bad  inquired  about  his  house,  and  inqui- 
ring on  the  subject  of  who  was  to  take  the 
house,  which  I  think  was  to  be  Watson,  the 
ion  of  the  prisoner,  he  was   referred  for  his 
ciiaracter    to    Thistlewood,    in   Southampton  J 
Biuldings.    To  Thistlewood  in  Southampton  \ 
fioiklings  he  went;  but  Mr.  Cosser  found  that : 
Mr.  Tliistlewood  was  only  a  lodger  in  South-  ' 
unpton  Buildings,  and  knowing  nothing   of 
the  pairties,  or  the  sufficiency  of  those  who  had 
tpfmed  to  him,  Mr.  Cosser  refused  to  let  them 
tne  bouse ;  and  in  consequence  the  house  was 
001  taken. 

This  scheme,  the  firing  of  the  barracks,  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  I  believe  it  was 
abandoned  for  this  among  other  reasons,  but 
principally  because  Harrison,  who  had  been  a 
memoer  of  the  committee  about  this  time,  had 
a  dispute  with  the  younger  Watson,  he  vnis 
alarmed  and  firightened  (at  least  so  he  stated) 
with  the  measures  they  were  about  to  take,  he 
quitted  the  committee,  and  said  he  would  be- 
.loog  to  it  no  more.  They  were  afraid  that 
Barrison  probably  would  impeach  them ;  but 
he  did  not :  yet  for  fear  that  should  be 
tlie  quoiaiia  any  disdosuie  might  take  place, 


the  scheme  of  firipg  the  barracks  was  given  up 
and  abandoned  at  that  time. 

While  this  scheme  was  going  On  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  barracks,  they  agreed  that  the^^ 
should  have  pike  heads ;  the  witness  was  sent 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bentley,  a  smith,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  pattern  pike,  and  of 
inquiring  the  price  of  them.  Now,  if  the  man 
had  told  any  bladcsmith  that  he  wanted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pikes,  certainly  the  person  to 
whom  that  was  said,  might  have  strong  suspi- 
cions that  there  might  be  something  improper 
to  be  done  with  them,  but  they  were  ordered 
to  be  such  pikes  and  heads  as  are  used  to  put 
upon  fences,  for  rabbit  warrens  and  park  pa- 
lings, in  short,  that  sort  of  thing  which  any 
person  might  order  from  a  blacksmith,  without 
his  suspecting  any  thing  more  than  that  th^ 
were  to  be  put  up  as  a  fence,  or  on  a  walL 
The  witness  went  to  Bentley,  and  Bentley  made 
him  a  pattern  pike,  that  is,  one  of  those  pat- 
tern pikes^  which,  in  itself,  if  you  were  told  it 
was  made  for  a  wall  or  a  fence,  might  raise  no 
suspicion  in  your  minds ;  but  you  will  see  when 
it  is  produced,  that  that  instrument  fixed  (as  it 
roust  necessarily  have  been)  upon  a  handle, 
would  be  a  most  dreadful  instrument  of  death, 
ave!  and  a  very  available  weapon  of  war 
also. 

The  pattern  was  brought  by  him,  and  shown 
to  Thistlewood  and  Watson,  and  others,  and 
he  was  directed  to  go  back  and  order  250  of 
those  pikes.  Two  hundred  and  fif^y  pikes  were 
afterwards  made ;  Thistlewood  gave  nim  a  one- 
pound-note  in  advance,  which  he  was  to  give 
to  Bentley,  for  those  250  pikes,  and  the  witness 
went  to  Bentley,  and  ^ave  him  not  the  one- 
pound-note,  but  ten  shillings  in  advance.  The 
remainder  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  when 
the  pikes  should  be  finished.  A  short  time 
after  that  the  pikes  were  made,  the  pikes  were 
fetched  away  from  Bentley's  by  the  witness 
and  the  younger  Watson,  in  two  nail-bags 
which  were  purchased  by  young  Watson,  and 
they  were  carried  to  Hyde-street,  where  Mr. 
Watson  at  that  time  lived,  because  this  was 
long  previous  to  the  25th  of  November,  and 
Mr.  Watson  did  not  leave  Hyde-street,  and 
go  to  Dean-street,  till  about  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. 

What  afterwards  became  of  those  pikes  the 
witness  did  not  know,  but  I  shall  prove  to  you 
a  most  extraordinary  corroborative  fact,  for  I 
shall  show  you,  that  in  consequence  of  every 
search  being  attempted  to  be  made  after  this 
disclosure,  as  to  what  could  have  become  of 
those  pikes,  the  privy  belonging  to  the  house 
in  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury,  to  which  the 
pikes  were  carried,  was  emptied  and  searched, 
and  in  that  privy  were  199  pike  heads  out  of 
the  250  that  had  been  ordered  and  carried  there, 
by  Watson's  directions. 

At  different  times— for  I  will  not  detail  to 
you. every  minute  circumstance  and  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  at  the  different  times  tlicse 
persons  met — it  was  agreed,  that  Thistlewood 
should  have  the  chief  cprnmand,  as  be  was  the 
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person  who  furnished  all  such  money  as  was 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  this  transaction . 
Mr.  Watson,  the  prisoner,  was  to  be  the  second 
)ki  command ;  Harrison,  at  that  time,  before  he 
quitted,  was  to  be  the  third :  the  witness  was 
to  be  fourth;  young  Watson  the  fifth,  and 
Preston  the  last  in  command ;  and  the  reason 
given  was,  because  he  is  lame,  which  is  the 
case. 

At  that  period  of  time  it  was  intended,  that 
something  like  insurrection  should  take  place 
on  the  10th  of  November ;  but  Ilarrison  quar- 
relling with  them  about  that  time,  and  the  plan 
to  bum  the  barracks  being  at  that  time 
given  up,  it  was  agreed,  that  it  should  not  take 
plaige  on  the  10th  of  November;  and  then  it 
was,  that  the  idea  was  first  suggested  of  a 
meetiog  in  Spa-fields,  or  some  other  place ; — 
Spa-fields  was  not  at  that  moment  agreed  on ; 
—but  for  the  purpose  of  congregating  together 
a  ntunber  of  persons,  and  hoping  to  have  a 
number  of  those  whom  they  haa  been  tempting 
and  sounding,  as  they  called  it,  and  filling  witn 
notions  and  suggestions,  that  without  revolu- 
tion, or  without  some  great  change,  it  was  im- 
possible society  could  go  on. 

I  have  a  most  material  and  important  fiict  to 
state  to  you  here,  that  about  that  time  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  was  named ;  let  me  do 
the  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  to  be  found 
in  that  committee  of  public  safety,  the  justice 
to  say,  what  I  believe,  that  there  was  not  any 
one  of  them  who  knew  any  thing  of  these  plans 
which  I  have  been  detaihng,  or  who  had  the 
smallest  conception,  that  their  names  had  ever 
been  put  down  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety :  I  do  not  believe  they  knew  any  thing 
of  the  matter ;  but  a  committee  of  public  safe^ 
was  to  be  formed,  and  they  were  named. 
When  Mr.  Watson  was  taken,  after  the  second 
of  December,  certain  papers  were  taken  in  his 
pocket— there  was  a  list  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  found  in  his  pocket  amongst  the 
papers  taken  from  him  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber— **  Committee  P.  S." — I  read  the  names 
upon  the  committee,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  understood,  that  a  single  individual 
there  knew  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter— 
"  Committee  P.  S:  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord 
Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  Thistlewood,''  that  is  one  of 
Uie  prisoners,  ''  Mr.  J.  Watson/'  I  presume, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar 

Mr.  Wetherell. — ^The  jury  are  taking  down 
all  these  statements  as  true — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  jury  are  taking  down  all  these  as 
£icts  proved. 

Lord  EUenborough, — How  can  we  know  what 
the  jury  are  taking  down  P — they  are  taking 
them  down  as  I  have  been  taking  them  down, 
not  as  facts  proved,  but  by  way  of  illustration 
of  the  case. 

A  Jwymtm, — Not  as  evidence,  certainly,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Barley, — They  win  compare 
them  by-and-by,  with  the  evidence. 


Mr.  Attorney  G^nfiti/.^  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sure  you  have  attended  too  often  on  juries,  to 
take  statements  for  proofis. 

A  Juryman, — It  is  only  for  my  own  in- 
formation that  I  take  what  I  am  doing,  my 
lord. 

Lord  EUenborough, — I  was  sure  it  was  so^ 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Gentlemen,  I  am 
stating  that  which  I  belie? e  I  shall  prove,  for 
if  I  did  not  believe  I  should  prove  it  I  would 
not  state  it : — it  is  impossible  for  a  counsel  to  be 
responsible,  that  that  which  he  states  shall  ao- 
tuaaly  be  proved ;  but  I  should  be  unworthy 
the  station  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  if  I 
stated  any  thing  to  you,  which  I  did  not  think 
I  should  prove  by  the  witnesses  I  shall  ctIL 
I  say,  in  tne  pocket  of  Mr.  James  Watson  wis 
found  a  paper,  of  which  I  have  the  orij^inal, 
imd  which  now  I  am  merely  reading —  , 
it  is  to  form  the  committee,  *'  Committee 
P.  S.  Sir  Francis  Rurdett,  Lord  Cochrane, 
Mr.  A.  Thistlewood,  Mr.  James  WatsoQ, 
Mr.  Gale  Jones,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  T. 
Evans,  H.  Hunt,  Esq.  Mr.  Hardy,  R.  O'Con- 
nor, and  Mr.  Blandford.'' 

I  have  stated-  to  you,  that  the  witness  will 
prove,  that  at  this  time  the  committee  of  public 
safety  was  named ;  whether  the  witness  knows, 
or  can  recollect  the  names  of  any  or  all  of  them 
I  do  not  know ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  he  docs 
not,  but  that  a  committee  of  public  safety  was 
named  will  be  proved— and  it  will  be  proved 
that  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  paper  I  have 
read  to  you  was  found  in  Mr.  Watson's  pocket. 
I  believe  that  it  will  appear,  that  of  the  ooo^ 
mittee  first  named,  whoever  they  were,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  at  different  consultations,  be- 
fore the  period  of  this  explosion,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  had  taken  place,  some  of  the  names 
were  changed ;  but  the  important  circumstance 
I  have  to  state  to  you  is,  that  a  committee  of 
public  safety  was  agreed,  to  be  named,  «nd 
that  in  the  pocket  of  the  prisoner  James  Wat- 
son, when  taken,  a  paper  was  found,  with 
names  for  the  committee  of  public  safety. 

Shortly  after  this,  or  somewhere  about  thai 
time,  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  should  be 
called  in  Spa-fields,  and  the  project  was,  at 
first,  that  at  that  meeting  in  Spa-fields  they 
should  burst  out  into  an  actual  insurrection^ 
which  did  certainly  not  at  that  time  take  place. 
That  they  were  the  persons  who  callea  tiiat 
meeting;— that  they  were  the  only  persons  who 
originally  thought  of  calling  such  a  meeting, 
wiU,  I  believe,  be  perfectly  proved  to  yon ;  the 
name  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dyall,  was 
put  to  the  advertisement  to  call  that  meeting  ; 
he  had  been  at  some  previous  meeting,  but  & 
name  was  put  to  the  paper;  he  not  bein^ 
there  at  the  time,  thoogn  he  afterwards  gaT» 
his    assent,   his    name   having   been   nsed^ 
and  that  advertisement  was  pubUshed  by  Wai<-» 
son,  or  some  of  these  parties.    As  far  as  rehite» 
to  that  advertisement  to  call  tfial  first  Spa-* 
fiddi  moetiBgi  I  do  not  mma  toMtf^Bbtttthm^ 
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U  any  thing  which  imports  upon  the  face  of  it 
ircaaonabie  purposes — certainly  not;  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  in  a  situation  of  distress,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  adopt  some  measures  for  the 
relief  of  their  distresses ;  and,  upon  the  face  of 
that  paper«  I  should  make  no  observation 
standing  by  itself:  but  that  which  I  have  stated 
is  this,  that  having  conceived  the  nefarious 

f»lan  of  revolt  and  revolution,  they  have  pub- 
ished  a  paper,  marked  upon  the  face  of  it  with 
the  highest  degree  of  criminality  in  the  world  ; 
to  assemble  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  and 
tboM  whose  passions  are  in  consequence  of 
their  distress,  likely  to  be  worked  upon  by  that 
which  they  were  told  might  alleviate  their 
distress :  the  people  are  called  with  the  voice 
of  imMiceiice,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  the 
instniments  of  guilt — I  do  say,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  first  hand-bill  is,  in  my  opinion, 
worse  than  if  it  had  professed  upon  the  face  of 
it  something  seditious;  for  there  are  many 
poor  and  unfortunate  men  who  would  go  to  a 
neetii^y  where  it  was  held  out  to  them  that 
lomethiog  would  be  proposed  to  alleviate  their 
distresses,  who,  if  tney  were  warned  of  the 
bad  purposes  of  those  who  called  it,  would 
lay  **  DO,  I  will  not  go,  for  feeble  nature  is  too 
frail,  to  trust  itself  upon  such  a  subject  ;*'  and 
I  do  state  that  there  is  nothing  more  wicked* 
than  calling  the  lower  orders  together,  con- 
eealing  from  them  what  your  real  objects  ire, 
and  |Mofe»iiig  to  hold  out  only  those  which 
are  benefidal :  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in 
point  of  moral  guilt  against  the  happiness  of 
meoy  and  of  justice  due  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
llMre  cannot  be  a  higher  crime  than  that  of 
Idling  a  man  that  you  call  him  and  others  to- 
gether for  one  purpose,  when  you  mean  to  ap- 
ply and  to  use  him  for  another  object ;  taking 
a  vridced  advantage  of  the  infirmities  of  human 
natnie,  as  no  man  can  answer  for  himself,  if 
be  comes  under  the  pressure  of  distress  and  of 
necessity. 

That  meeting  was  called.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  Uiere  should  be  some  explosion 
there,  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  ap- 
ply to  some  person  (as  they  thought)  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  lead  at  that  meeting.  I 
do  not  mean  the  lead  on  to  revolt  and  rebel- 
lion, but  the  lead  as  being  the  spokesman  of 
the  meeting,  and  in  consequence  they  applied 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  who  lives  in 
the  country.  I  do  not  believe  they  explained 
to  Bir.  Hunt  any  thing  like  their  ultimate  ob- 
jeeL  They  wrote  to  him,  that  there  was  to  be 
a  meeting  of  artisans  and  of  mechanics,  and 
th^  desired  that  he  would  attend  that  meeting ; 
and  he  (so  far  at  least  as  it  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Watson  himself)  said,  that  they  must  hie 
peaceable  at  that  meeting,  and  that  there  must 
be  no  disorder ;  and,  I  believe,  that  finding 
their  schemes  were  not  ripe  at  Uiat  time  to  be 
ciKted,  and  the  necessity  of  being  peaceable 
Wing  been  stated  to  them  by  Mr.  Hunt,  when 
Ihij  wtBt  to  the  meeting  on  that  day^  it  was 


not  intended  that  at  that  meeting  there  should 
be  a  breaking  out  into  insurrection. 

The  particulars  that  took  place  at  that  meet- 
ing, I  will  not  describe ;  they  will  be  descrn, 
bed  by  the  witnesses— inflammatory  enough. 
There  were  speeches  made,  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  poor  and  the  distressed,  but  nothing  to 
urge  them  on  to  present  acts  of  violence.  Af- 
ter that  meeting  they  all  went  to  dine  together 
in  Bouverie-street,  where  Mr.  Hunt  had  put  up. 
I  mention  these  circumstances  to  shew  you, 
that  I  shall  prove  that  this  defendant  and  the 
others  charged,  were  acting  in  concert  together 
on  the  subject  of  this  meeting  ;  with  what  view 
and  what  purpose,  is  to  be  proved  by  other 
circumstances :  but  that  they  were  all  acting  in 
concert  together  at  that  meeting.  A  proposal 
had  been  made  that  they  should  adjourn  it  till 
after  the  Parliament  met,  in  order  that  they 
might  present  their  petition,  or  that  their  peti- 
tion might  come  as  a  subject-matter  of  const-' 
deration  before  Parliament,  when  it  should 
meet,  which  was  not  to  be  till  the  month 
of  January.  Young  Watson  objected  to 
that  long  postponement  of  the  second  meet- 
ing, and  moved  that  instead  of  waiting  till 
after  Parliament  had  met,  a  meeting  should 
take  place  on  the  second  of  December, 
which,  from  the  fifteenth  of  November,  would 
be  seventeen  days. 

It  was  agreed,  that  there  should  be  a  meet- 
ing on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  intermediate  transactions  be- 
tween that  meeting  on  die  fifteenth  of  Novem^ 
ber,  and  the  meeting  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber. I  should  tell  you,  that  to  that  meeting 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  they  went  with 
a  tri-coloured  flag,  with  an  inscription  upon  it, 
God  knovrs,  inflammatory  enough,  looking  at 
it  in  one  point  of  view ;  the  inscription  upon 
that  flag  was,  "  Nature  to  feed  the  hungry- 
Truth  to  protect  the  oppressed— Justice  to  pu- 
nish ofienders.'* — Of  the  nature  and  the  in- 
tention of  this  address,  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge. 

Between  that  15th  of  November  and  the  2nd 
of  December,  each  and  all  of  those  persons  were 
industriously  employed  in  going  about  to  dif- 
ferent public  houses— in  going  to  where  the 
Smiths  were  at  work  ;  in  going  about  to  public 
I  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Theatres 
Royal,  to  which  the  soldiers  who  attend  at  tlie 
different  theatres  retire  when  they  are  off 
guard,  and  in  using  all  sorts  of  means  of  ia- 
flaming  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple, and  of  making  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government,  and  with  every  thifg  which  con- 
stitutes the  existence  of  society.  They  were 
most  industriously  employed  in  all  those  trans- 
actions; but  shortly  before  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber they  came  to  more  material  and  more 
important  consultations,  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  on  that  day.  The  advertisements  that 
were  to  be  put  forth  for  the  2nd  of  December, 
and  the  placards  which  men  were  hired  to  carry 
about  on  their  backs,  and  distribute,  were  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  that  adveitiMoient 
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publislied  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  first 
meeting—for  that  for  the  meeting  on  the  2nd 
December,  is  in  these  terms:  "England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty. — ^The  meeting 
in  Spa-fields  takes  place  at  12  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, December  2y  1816,  to  receive  the  answer 
of  the  petition  to  the  prince  regent,  determined 
upon  at  the  last  meetmg  held  in  the  same  place, 
and  for  other  important  cousiderations ;  the 
present  state  of  ureat  Britain — four  millions 
ID  distress— four  millions  embarrassed— K>ne 
million  and  half  fear  distress— half  a  million 
liTe  in  splendid  luxury,  our  brothers  in  Ireland 
are  in  a  worse  state— -the  climax  of  misery  is 
complete  —it  can  go  no  farther— -death  would 
now  be  a  relief  to  millions — arrogance,  folly, 
and  crimes,  have  brought  affairs  to  this  dread 
crisis — ^firmness  and  integrity  can  only  save 
tiie  country." 

There  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  a  note,  and, 
reading  that  note,  coupled  with  the  previous 
part  that  I  have  read,  I  think  there  never  was 
•ay  thing  more  insidious  than  it  is.  Let  any 
.man  read  that  paper,  and  say,  whether  it  could 
Jm  written  with  any  other  soirit — and  particu- 
Ivly  by  men  of  whose  conduct  I  have  stated 
that  which  I  have  on  the  subject  of  their  pre- 
vious oonsuliations-'-of  their  ordering  pikes, 
—of  their  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  barracks, 
and  so  on— without  seeing  that  it  was  intended 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and 
jnake  them  believe  that  the  crisis,  as  thev  call 
it,  had  arrived,  in  which  they  should  break 
out  to  destroy  the  Government  ?  The  note  is 
this,  **  After  the  last  meeting,  some  disorderly 
people  were  guilty  of  attacking  the  property 
of  individuals — they  were  ill  informed  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting;  it  was  not  to  plun- 
der persons  suffering  under  these  calami- 
tous times,  in  common  with  others ;  the  day 
will  soon  arrive,  when  the  distresses  will  be  re- 
-lieved ;  the  nation's  wrongs  must  be  redressed." 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  explanation  of 
that  paper  my  learned  friend  can  give,  when 
he  comes  to  address  you.  For  what  earthly 
purpose  I  would  ask,  could  such  a  paper  as 
that,  be  written  and  published  and  circulated, 
and  placarded  about  the  town,  unless  it  was  to 
perroade  those  who  should  come  together  to 
ttiat  meeting  in  Spa-fields,  that  the  crisis  was 
arrived  in  which  nothing  but  force,  which  they 
were  to  use,  could,  by  possibility,  redress 
their  wrongs  ?  And  that  is  not  rebutted  by 
the  recommendation  to  these  people  who  came, 
not  to  plunder  others  who  plead  distress ;  this 
is  applied  to  some  boys  having  broken  into 
bakers'  shops,  and  taken  away  loaves,  after 
the  first  meeting ;  but  can  any  man  read  it, 
without  seeing,  that  the  object  was,  to  stir  up 
the  passions  of  those  who  should  be  assembled 
there,  to  insurrection,  and  to  hostile  force,  and 
rebellion  ?  These  bills  were  industriously  cir- 
culated, for  the  persons  were  instructed  to  de- 
liver them  where  there  were  persons  congrega- 
tad — where  there  were  soldiers,  and  amongst 
those  persons  upon  whose  minds  they  woiild 
1»  mottlikely  to  produce  Ihtt  efiioct  which  was 


intended  to  be  produced.  Previoui  to  that 
day  also,  the  vritness,  whom  I  shall  call  to  you, 
together  with  young  Watson,  and  other  per* 
sons,  went,  in  order  to  view  the  Gunsmiths' 
shops — in  order  to  look  at  the  Ship-chandlers, 
who  had  stores  of  ammunition  in  their  hands, 
— they  went  about  also  soliciting  subscriptions; 
but  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  were  to  effectuate  this  was,  when 
they  had  got  the  people  together,  to  go  and 
provide  themselves  with  arms,  by  attacking 
the  Gunsmiths'  shops,  and  taking  away  the 
arms  from  those  shops. 

There  was  one  proposal  which,  to  be  sure, 
does  strike  one  as  very  extraordinary,  and  it 
was  this :  they  were  still  apprehensive  of  the 
soldiers,  and  one  of  them  suggested  how  the 
soldiers  might  be  diuumed ;  when  I  say  dis- 
armed, I  do  not  mean  how  their  arms  might 
be  taken  firom  them,  but  how  they  might  be 

!>revented  from  using  any  force  against  the  mob, 
for  I  may  call  them  so)  that  Watson  and  the 
others  intended  to  have  as  their  forces,  and  it 
was  this— that  they  were  to  dress  up  a  certain 
number  of  young  women,  in  tri-coloured  cockr 
ades,  and  tri-coloured  dresses,  who  were  to 
march  in  front  of  their  party,  and  that  then  the 
soldiers  would  feel  diat  generosity  and  Britiab 
spirit  about  them,  that  they  would  not  fire 
upon  the  mob,  when  in  so  doing  they  mustno- 
cessarily  put  to  death  some  of  those  unfortunate 
young  women,  who  were  to  be  the  first.  If  that 
was  so  devised,  I  do  say,  a  more  wicked  and 
more  diabolical  means  of  effecting  any  purpose 
hardly  ever  was  suggested — to  sacrifice,  or  at 
least  to  put  into  a  situation  of  being  sacrificed, 
imfortunate  young  women,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  soldiers  or  other  persons,  not 
to  act  against  those  who  were  engaged  in  this 
object. 

The  second  of  December  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  therefore  it  became  material 
that  what  was  to  be  ultimately  done  then,  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  some  means  or  other; 
and  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  the  30th  of 
November — there  will  be  many  other  cireom; 
stances  detailed  to  you — but  on  Saturday  the 
30th  of  November  it  will  appear,  that  there 
was  a  consultatioD,  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arms ;  it  was  then  agreed,  that  young 
Watson  should  go  and  purchase  a  couple  m 
brace  of  pistols,  which  pistols  he  did  purcnase ; 
and  a  brace  of  pistols  were  found  upon  Hooper, 
one  of  the  other  conspirators,  when  he  was 
taken  at  the  Royal  Excnange,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  lord  mayor,  now  sitting  on  the  bench, 
and  an  honourable  alderman,  also  sitting  on 
the  bench ;  with  respect  to  the  other  pistols. 
Castle,  the  witness,  told  those  parties  he  bad 
seen  pistols  at  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
Paddmgton— he  was  ordered  to  go  and  buy 
them— -he  went,  and  made  a  deposit  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  shillings— he  was  ordered  to 
go  and  look  at  them  again,  and  he  purchased 
those  pistols;  lie  afterwards  purchased  .a 
sword  and  a  sabre  at  other  places,  and  all 
thoie  puidMses  will  be  proved  by  the  penoas 
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of  ^hom  lie  made  them,  and  all  those  articles 
were  carried  to  Greystoke-place— at  Greystoke- 
place  ther  were  all  to  meet  on  Sunday  the  lat 
of  t^cember — there  were  there,  Preston,  Wat- 
son, Hooper,  young  Watson,  the  witness 
whom  I  shall  call  to  you,  and  another  person, 
whose  name  it  is  not  material  to  mention,  who 
is  not  the  suhject  of  prosecution,  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Keenes ;  I  do  not  mention  his 
name,  as  meaning  to  implicate  him  in  guilt ! 
apon  this  subject,  for  many  reasons ;  the  party 
that  were  there  were  all  to  dine  there  except 
Mr.  Thistlewood,  because  he  was  engaged  as 
he  stated,  at  his  own  house  at  4  o'clodc,  and 
that  two  persons  of  the  name  of  £\'ans  were 
coming  to  dine  with  him ;  but  their  plans  were 
to  be  arranged,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  ; 
they  should  do  the  next  day — it  was  there  ' 
agmd,  diat  the  next  day  several  of  them  were 
to  go  to  Spa-fidds.  I 

Bot  I  should  hare  told  you,  that  previous  to 
Sonday  it  was  necessary  they  should  have  a 
waggon,  or  a  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
maiking  addresses  to  the  peoDle  at  Spa-fields, 
and  that  they  employed  CastJe  the  witness,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
waggon ;  Castle  went  to  several  places  for  the 
nurpose  of  finding  a  waggon,  but  was  not  at 
nrst  successfiil ;  at  last  he  went  to  a  smith,  a 
Mr.  Ware,  a  friend  of  his,  and  asked  Mm 
whether  he  could  tell  him  where  a  waggon  was 
to  be  hired— he  recommended  him  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Windermude,  in  the  Horse* 
ferry  road,  and  he  hired  hb  waggon  to  be  at 
Spa-fields  on  the  Monday ;  he  was  afterwards 
sent  to  desire  that  that  waggon  might  be 
hrooght  to  Hdbom,  where  he  should  receive 
directions  what  he  was  to  do — this  was  to  be 
done  before  the  Sunday :  Castle  was  sent  to 
Windeimade  on  the  Sunday,  and  was  ordered 
to  get  the  waggon  on  the  next  morning  to  the 
top  of  Chancery  Lane ;  Windermude  was  also 
desired  to  dress  his  horses  with  the  tri-coloured 
ribbon,  and  ribbon  was  offered  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  bat  he  positively  refosed. 

On  the  Sunday,  when  tney  were  all  together 
in  Greystoke-place,  the  plan  was  settled  for 
the  next  day ;  that  is,  that  they  were  to  take 
^he  waggon  there ;  that  they  were  to  go  armed 
with  their  pistols  and  their  sabres ;   that  they 
were  to  break  into  the  gunsmiths'  shops,  for 
tbe  parpose  of  the  persons  with  them  arming 
themselves,    and  then  they  were  to    march 
;a.waj,  as  they  said,  to  the  old  lady  and  een- 
tlemmn.    Now,  let  me  explain  what  they  ctuled 
the  old  lady  and  the  old  gentleman.    The  old 
lady  means  the  Bank ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
sneans  the  Tower.    It  was  at  that  time  stated, 
or  rather  agreed,  that  the  witness  Castle  should 
xiot  go  to  Spa-fields  with  them,  but  he  was 
to  go  to  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  if  he 
found  any  persons  collected  together  in  the 
nature  of  a  force,  he  was  to  go  and  see  whe- 
ther he  could  take  the  Tower.    Preston  and 
Ue  other  persons  were  to  go  to  different  parts 
of  the  town ;  how  it  happened  that  that  was 
r.ot  altimately  done,  but  that  all  these  persons, 


except  Castle,  found  themselves  together  in 
Spa-neldff,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  on  the' 
Monday  momins,  instead  of  beingthus  divided, 
I  do  not  know,  but  Castle  had  no  more  to  do' 
with  the  transactions  of  Monday  morning  in 
Spa-fields  (for  he  was  not  there)  save  this,  Siat 
he  went  in  the  morning  and  ordered  Winder- 
mnde  to  bring  his  waggon  to  the  top  of  Chan- 
cery lane.  Windermude  brought  his  waggon 
to  the  top  of  Chancery  lane.  While  he  was 
there,  two  gentlemen  who  will  afterwards  be 
proved  to  you  to  be  two  of  the  prisoners^ 
came  up  to  Windermude,  and  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  was  going  to  Spa-fields,  he  said  yes, 
he  was  waiting  there  for  his  orders ;  they  told; 
him  not  to  tell  any  person  where  he  was  going, 
and  they  came  back  at  the  time  when  Castle 
and  Hooper  came  to  the  waggon  to  proceed  to 
Spa^fields.  They  brought  to  the  waggon  the 
flag  which  was  used  on  the  15th  of  November, 
with  the  inscription  of  nature,  tmth,  and  jus- 
tice, which  I  have  stated  to  you.  They  brought' 
also  a  banner,  on  which  there  was  inscribed 
"  The  brave  soldiers  are  our  friends  '^  and' 
they  brought  also  another  fla^,  a  tri-coloured 
flag.  Those  things  were  put  into  the  waggon, 
but  wrapped  up  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the 
oersons  passing  by.  A  blanket  was  fetched 
nom  Prion's  to  cover  them  over,  and  ther 
also  put  into  the  waggon,  powder,  shot,  aora 
ammunition.  The  waggon  went  on,  and 
Castle,  the  witness,  went  away.  He  can' 
therefore  tell  you  no  more  of  what  was  done  in 
Spsi-fields,  but  what  was  done  in  Spa-fields.  I 
unn  now  shortly  describe  to  you,  ana  then  yon 
will  judge,  whether  those  persons,  purchasing 
arms  in  the  way  in  which  they  did--going  to 
those  meetings  with  those  arms — ^having  ammu- 
nition in  the  waggon — raising  a  mob  to  attack 
an  Ae  gunsmitibs*  shops,  which  mob  armed 
themselves  with  the  arms  taken  firom  the  gun-r 
smiths'  shops-— whether  you  can  have  any 
doubt  that  all  this  together  amounted  to  a 
levying  war ;  to  an  insurrection  for  the  purpose, 
I  say,  of  destroying  and  subverting  the  coU'^ 
stitution  of  the  country;  and  if  so,  for  the 
compassing  and  imagininp^  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  an  actual  conspiring  to  levy  war  for 
the  purpose  of  deposing  him,  and  obliging 
him  to  cnange  his  measures. 

Before  I  come  exactly  to  Spa-fields,  I  have 
told  you,  that,  on  Sunday,  it  was  agreed  that 
difibrent  persons  should  go  to  different  parts 
of  (he  town,  who  did  not,  for  they  went  to 
Spa-fields,  and  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
to  be  divisions  in  different  parts  of  the  town : 
some  on  London  Bridge,  some  on  one  side  of 
the  town,  and  some  on  the  other,  in  order  to 
march  to  the  Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing it.  Now  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  and 
strong  confirmation  of  that,  for  I  have  already 
told  you,  that  when  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  was 
taken  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  December, 
a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  list  of  the  coxn^ 
mittee  ot  public  safety,  was  found  in  his 
pocket.  I  will  now  shew  you,  that  there  wa4 
also  found  in  his  pocket  a  paper,  which  is  oV 
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ykfotlf  and  manifettly  a  plan  of  actioni  and 
where  the  different  forces  were  to  assemble, 
and  to  come  from,  and  so  on^  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Bank,  for 
amongst  those  papers  found  in  his  pocket  is 
tikis,  ^  Smiths  Westminster  Road,  collect  and 
meet,  form  three  divisions,^  that  is,  working 
men  smiths,  *'  form  3  divis.^  ion  is  struck  out, 
**  at  London  Bridge,  and  proceed  to  the  old 
man,**  that  is,  the  Tower.  "  Smiths  West- 
minster Road,  form  div*  collect  numbers  and 
meet  at  London  Bridge,  where  will  be  met 
and  be  led  to  the  old  man.^  All  this  in  the 
same  paper,  "  Paddington  to  proceed  to  Saint 
Giles's,  Mrricade  each  side  to  Holbom-bars, 
branch  off  to  T.  B.**  meaning,  as  I  apprehend. 
Temple  Bar, — "  barricade  Cmmcery  Lane  and 
Carey  StreeL"  Then,  gentlemen,  on  the  other 
side  is  this :  'M.  Saint  Giles's,  Saint  Andrew's 
Holbom,  broad  part  of  Holbom-bars,  Chan- 
cery-lane," that  is  one  division.  ''  j(.  Carey- 
street,  Temple-bar.  3.  TheobaidVroad,  Gray's 
Inn4ane,  Am-street.  4.  St.  John-street,  Old- 
street-road.  5.  Whitechapel.  6.  Tower.  7. 
Bank.  8.  Poultry."  Now  that  very  paper 
was  found  in  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Watson,  at 
the  time  he  was  apprehended  on  the  night  of 
the  second  of  December,  when  he  was  cer- 
tainly quitting  London,  and  apprehended  by 
the  purest  accident  upon  eartn.  That  very 
division  was  settled  ana  agreed  upon  on  Sun- 
day, the  Ist  of  December,  at  Greystoke-place, 
or  at  least  a  division  of  the  troops  very  much 
similar  to  that  And  at  that  time  also  a  map 
of  London  was  produced  to  them,  when  the 
order  and  course  of  proceeding  were  agreed 
upon  between  them. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  an  extremely  im- 
portant fact,  and  have  gone  on  to  the  second 
of  December  rather  sooner  than  I  ought  to 
have  done.  The  former  meeting  had  been  ad- 
journed to  that  second  of  December ;  it  was 
expected,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hunt  would 
come  and,  not  take  the  chair,  but  that  he  would 
come  and  address  the  meetin|^ :  why  it  was, 
that  these  conspirators  thought  it  was  better  not 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Hunt,  I  do  not  exactly  know ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  thought  it  more  ex- 
pedient for  their  purposes,  that  they  should 
Degin  before  Mr.  Hunt  came^and  they  said 
they  would  be  there  before  Mr.  Hunt  came — 
ana  stated  that  amongst  themselves,  in  order 
that  they  might  lead  the  persons  on,  who 
would  join  them,  to  insurrection,  before  he 
should  arrive. 

To  Spa-fields  they  went,  and  there  Thistle- 
wood,  with  Preston,  Hooper,  and  the  two 
Watsons,  ascended  that  waggon  into  which 
they  had  just  placed  those  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, each  and  every  of  them  being  armed 
himself.  I  will  now  read  to  you  what  will  be 
proved  to  have  been  stated  by  James  Watson 
the  elder,  from  that  waggon — what  was  said 
by  James  Watson  the  younger,  from  that 
waggon— and  then  I  will  state  to  you  the  acts 
immediately  consequent  upon  those  statements; 
and  if  any  man  can  then  say  that  this  was  a 
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mere  sudden  ebullition  of  miod,  or  diat  it  did 
not  arise  from  a  previous  deliberate  conspiracy 
to  insurrection  and  rebellion,  let  him  say  it, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  he  must  have  a  most  tx- 
traordinarUy  perverted  understanding,  if  he 
does  not  see,  that  all  this  was  the  effect  of  a 
previous  concerted  plan  to  effectuate  the  object, 
which  was  nothing  else  but  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning,  at 
far  as  they  could,  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  obliging  the  king  to  change  hii 
measures ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  revo- 
lutionary measures  being  followed  by  thai 
which  they  necessarily  must  be,  an  actual  de- 
position from  the  throne,  and  the  destractioB 
of  all  law  and  rovemment  in  the  state  in  whidi 
we  live.  Good  God,  gentlemen,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  of  that  day's  misduef,  or  the 
subsequent  measures,  if  it  had  not  been 
stopped :  if  armed  men  marching  from  Spa- 
fields,  as  they  did,  had  got  into  the  plenitude 
of  power,  whose  life,  or  whose  property  would 
have  been  secure  ?  should  we  not  have  been  in 
an  actual  civil  war,  at  least  during  the  time 
any  contest  would  have  lasted,  in  which  all 
the  horrors  incident  to  a  state  of  anarchy  migh^ 
have  been  expected.  Is  there  any  man  who 
did  not  want  an  actual  state  of  confusion,  and 
bloodshed,  and  rebellion,  that  could  have  con* 
ducted  himself  in  the  way  in  which  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  has  conducted  himself  toge- 
ther with  the  others  ?  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  a  contrary  condnsion,  if 
these  facts  are  proved. 

I  was  about  to  state  to  you  that  I  would  read 
to  YOU  what  those  addresses  were,  that  were 
made  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  by  his 
son.  This  is  Mr.  Watson  the  elder's  address 
—.«  Friends  and  countrymen,  we  are  convened 
this  day  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting,  to  hear  the  answer  to  the 
petition,  which  we  agreed  topresent  to  the  prince 
regent.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
pleasure  I  feel  at  addressing  so  many  of  those 
who  were  presentwhen  we  last  met,  because  they 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  manner  in 
which  our  prayers  have  been  treated.  You 
will  recollect,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  deputed  to 
present  our  petition  to  the  prince  regent,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  give  an  answer  to  the 
cries  of  starving  thousands ;  I  have  to  inform 
you  however,  diat  the  prince  regent  has  re- 
solved to  give  no  answer ;  it  is  useless  there- 
fore for  us  to  pursue  that  course  :  we  are  now 
called  on,  then,  to  see  whether  the  people  of 
England  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated 
with  contempt—we  are  called  upon,  because 
four  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  in  distress.'' 
— you  recollect  the  paper  I  read  to  you,  whidi 
was  four  millions  in  distress,  and  four  millions 
so  and  so.—''  because  so  many  more  are  in  fear 
of  distress  and  imprisonment,  whilst  half  a 
million  only  are  enjoying  splendid  luxury — 
only  half  a  million  of  the  number  stated  in  this 
placard"  [pointing  to  the  bill  which  has  been 
so  generally  circulated  about  the  metropolis] 
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*  tre  firee  from  the  apprehelisioiM  of  povertj 
ordctth :  I  ask  you,  tuner  these  dromiBtancet, 
Irieods  and  countr^en^  if  ministers  have  done 
their  duty  in  advising  the  prince  regent  not  to 
bear  our  criesi'*  then  there  were  exclamations  of 
BOy  noi^  and  so  on—''  has  the  prince  regent 
himself  done  his  dut^  f    Was  there  ever  a 
HM»e  calamitous  time  m  this  country  than  at 
this  moment  ?  it  is  not  only  this  country  which 
has  been  thus  oppressed— our  sister  Ireland  has 
shared  in  our  misfortunes— >there  the  climax  of 
misery  has   been  brought  to   a  close— there 
their  sufferings  cannot  be  extended  further. 
Are  we  to  go  on  from  time  to  time,  from  month 
to  month,  from  year  to  year,  crying  to  the 
fitther  of  his  people,  as  he  is  called,  in  vain, 
lor  redress  ?    The  present  then  is  the  time  for 
«s  to  do  something.    What  V*  that  is  the  ques- 
tion he  puts,  **  will  men,  with  minds  and  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  continue  thus  for  months  and 
Tears  to  be  starred  ?    How  then  are  we  to 
te  restored  to  our  rights  ?    Not  by  talking — 
not  by  kmg  speeches — not  by  petitions,  for 
our  petitions  are  not  heard.    It  appears  that 
we  nave  been  placed  in  a  state  of  bondage  for 
yean,  and  this  because  the  rights  of  civil  so- 
ciety have  not  been  attended  to— the  calls  of 
the  multttnde,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
neglected — that  parliament,  which  should  be 
soheitons  (or   the  protection  of   the  people, 
Ittve  been  invited  to  assemble  together,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  distresses  of  these  cala- 
■utons  times,  to  consider,  in  their  wisdom  (if 
they  poness  that  wisdom),  the  best  means  of 
affwdiDg    relief  in  this  distressing  state    of 
things— to  consider  the  situation  of  the  dying 
■ndttCode— but  in  vain.  It  rests  with  ourselves 
theo  to  consider  how  we  shall  relieve  ourselves 
in  these  calamitous  tiroes ;  we  have  been  told 
vety  tndy,  that  trade  and  commerce  have  been 
anmhilated,  but  still  the  earth  was  by  nature 
designed    for  the  support  of  mankind — the 
earth,'*  you  see  here  a  recurrence  to  those 
Speneean  principles  to  which  I  alluded  in  the 
outset—''  the  earth  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to 
place  man  above  distress,  and  in  a  comfortable 
situation ;  if  he  had  but  a  spade  and  a  hoe  to 
tnm  up  his  mother  earth,  he  has  the  means  of 
averting  starVtition.    In  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  I  have  said,  that  the  bonds  of 
society  have  been  neglected.    They  (his  majes- 
ty's ministers)  have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of 
Bkiseiy— -they  have  neglected  the  cries  of  the 
hungry  and  starving  people ;  there  is  not  a  day 
in  v^ich  we  pass  through  the  streets  of  this 
great  metropolis  that  we  do  not  see  people 
starving  to  death.    Are  they  ignorant  or  this  f 
If  they  are,  they  ought  not  to  be :  but  they  are 
lot — they  know  well,  that  the  people  are  starv- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  will 
adnait  of  no  measures  to  relieve  them.    Will 
ttiey  now  hear  our  cries  ?    Have  they  not  been 
supplicated  in  the  laneuage  of  forbearance  and 
patient  suffering?    Ilave   wc  not  been  in  a 
Kite  of  bondage  longer  than  the  Israelites  ? — 
Aty  were  in  lM>ndage  but  four  bundled  years  ? 
VOt  XXXII. 


but  we  have  been  longer,  ever  since  the  Norman 
Conquest — kings  have  been  admitted  by  you  to 
do  as  they  liked— they  have  in  many  instances 
converted  you  to  their  own  wicked  purposes, 
but  this  must  not  last  any  longer."  Mr.  Wat- 
son then  stood  down,  and  made  way  for  his 
son. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  read  this 
paper,  without  seeing  what  is  meant  by  it : 
"  Have  we  not  been  in  a  state  of  bondage 
longer  than  the  Israelites  ? — they  were  in 
bondage  but  four  hundred  years ;  but  we  have 
been  longer,  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest 
—kings  have  been  admitted  by  you  to  do  as 
they  liked— thev  have  in  many  instances  con- 
verted you  to  their  own  wicked  purposes,  but 
this  must  not  last  any  longer."  I  do  say,  gentle- 
men, it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  that,  as 
it  seems  to  me— the  Norman  Conquest  has  put 
kings  upon  us  t  this  must  not  last  any  longer ; 
the  king  must  not  remain  as  king  of  this 
country,  and  we  must  not  have  kings  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Watson  stood  down,  his  son  then,  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  addressed  the  meeting. 
"  The  last  time  we  met  in  this  place,!  had  the 
honour  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you.  My  fellow 
countrymen,  I  was  the  person  who  proposed 
the  resolution  for  our  meeting  again  this  day. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  our  meeting  should 
be  adjourned  to  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of 
pariiament,  but  I  said  that  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  tell  when  parliament  would  meet, 
or  whether   they  would    meet    at    all.    At 
that  time  we    agreed  to  present'  a  petition 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent ;  this 
petition  we  had    been  told  was  presented^ 
but  answer  there  was  none,  except  that  the 
prince  regent    nor  any  of   his  fomily    ever 
attended  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  unless 
through  petitions  from  the  two  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London ;  in  a  word,  he  will 
not  attend  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  this 
man  calls  himself  the  father  of  his  people — is  it 
not  the  duty  of  a  father  to  protect  his  children  ? 
Does  he  do  so  ?    No.    lie  treats  your  com- 
plaints with  indifference,  and  tramples  on  your 
rights.    Tliere  is  no  luxury  which  he  spares, 
because  he  knows  the  expense.;  must  come  out 
of  your  pocket.    Are  we  to  submit  any  longer 
to  this?  will   Englishmen  any  longer  suffer 
themselves  to  be  trod  upon,  like  the  poor 
African  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ?    We  must 
have  relief,  but  how  is  this  to  be  obtained  ? 
Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  relieve  you  P 
Yes,  such  a  pretence  has  been  made  since  our 
last  meeting,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
which  we  passed,  and  the  firmness  displayed 
by  the  people  calling  for  relief,  some  persons 
have  come  forward  to  give  us  ox-check  soup,  and 
ox-bone  broths.  Those  have  come  forward  with 
their  two  hundred,  who  should  have  come  for- 
ward with  their  one  or  two  hundred  thousands. 
Do  you  believe  that  those  people  are  sincere 
in  their  wishes  for  your  welfare  ? — Do  they  not 
come  forward  to  rob  you  of  all  you  possess^ 
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mnd  then  give  you  a  penny  to  pty  the  tom- 
pike  }  Hie  prince  regent,  in  bis  great  genero- 
sity, has  given  you  five  thousand  out  of  the 
funds  which  do  not  touch  his  own  pocket — ^he 
robs  you  of  millions,  and  (hen  gives  you  a  part 
of  the  spoil.    My  friend  has  been  described  by 
the  Treasury  journals  as  a  second  Wat  Tyler: 
no  bad  title,  for  be  it  recollected,  that  Wat 
Tyler  rose  for  tlie  purpose  of  putting  down  an 
oppressive  tax,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had 
he  not  been  basely  murdered  by  William  Wal- 
worth, then  lord  mayor  of  London.    But  we 
have  no  bull-nhih  lord  mayors  now,  and  if  he 
was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  hi»  fellow 
countrymen  as  I  am,  he  need  fear  no  lord 
mayor  whatever.    It  seems  the  determined  re- 
solution of  ministers  to  carry  things  in  our 
way  ;  or  as  they  call  it,   '  Our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  will  carry  every  thing  with  firmness ;' 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  carry  the  business  in 
defiance  of  the  voice  of  the  people.     If  they  will 
not  give  us  what  we  want,  shall  not  we  take 
it  ?*'    There  was  a  cry  among  those  who  stood 
round  the  waggon,  *'  Yes,  yes  T'  upon  which 
Mr.  Watson  put  the  second  question,  ''  Are 
you  willing  to  take  it  ?*'— "  Yes !"  was  the  ans- 
wer.   "  Will  you  go  and  take  it  ?"— «  Yes !" 
was  the  cry.    *'  If  I  jump  down  amongst  you, 
will  you  come  and  take  it  ?" — ^  Yes !"  from  a 
great  many  voices,  and  so  on  at  that  instant. 
«*  Will  you  follow  me?"—"  Yes  Vi  vras  the  cry 
Upon  which  down  jumped  Mr.  Watson  from 
the  waggon,  and  then    the  mob  proceeded 
to  those  outrages  which  I  am  about  shortly  to 
state  to  you.    They  rushed  in  a  tnmultuous 
body,  headed  by  young  Watson,  and  with  old 


if  poesible,  of  holding  up  as  an  eiample  (for 
the  {Mirpose  of  having  that  example  followed) 
all  those  revolutionary  and  horrible  scenes 
which  took  place  in  France,  not  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  ?  For  what  other  purpose  I  should 
like  to  know,  were  those  colours  peculiariy 
adopted  P  It  is  at  all  times  most  dangerous^ 
most  dangerous  indeed,  when  very  many  per- 
sons are  assembled  together  for  any  purpose, 
to  adopt  an  ensign,  or  a  standard,  nothing  so 
dangerous,  even  if  persons  originally  assembled 
for  innocent  purposes ;  when  that  is  adopted, 
it  becomes  as  it  were  a  rallying  point  ef  dis- 
satisfaction;  it  becomes  an  encouragement, 
and  let  us  recollect,  that  several  years  ago  in 
this  country,  and  in  this  town,  though  the  flag 
was  not  a  tri-coloured  one,  yet  half  this  town 
was  in  flames,  from  the  blue  ribband  that  was 
hoisted  in  the  time  of  lord  George  Gordon. 

When  the  mob  rushed  to  get  out  of  Sp»« 
fields  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
Tower,  in  hopes  of  getting  possession  of  that 
place,  and  to  the  Bank,  aUo  in  hopes,  if  they 
got  possession  of  the  Bs^ik,  that  that  might 
furnish  them  with  finances  and  means  of  carry  ing 
on  their  scheme  ;  they  were  met  by  the  police 
officers  at  the  comer  of  the  fields,  a  struggle 
took  place,  and  some  of  those  banners  were 
taken  away  from  them,  with  others  they 
went  on,  and  with  the  rest  they  proceeded  to* 
wards  the  city.  What  were  the  first  places 
they  attacked  ?  the  gunsmiths'  shops ;  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  but  to  arm  themselves,  and  put 
themselves  in  battle  array  against  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  their  country.  Why  were 
the  gunsmiths'  shops  attacked  more  than  any 


Watson  with  them ;  they  proceeded  from  that,  other  ?    Why  was  Mr.  Beckvrith's,  which  was 


place,  with  Thistlewood  and  the  others,  and 
they  were  intercepted  by  some  of  the  police 
officers,  whom  I  shall  call  to  prove  to  you  that 
which  passed  upon  that  subject.  Tliey  had 
their  flags  and  their  banners— flags— one  of 
which  had  the  inscriptions  I  have  described  to 
you ;  and  the  banner  which  had  on  it,  "  The 
orave  soldiers  are  our  friends,  treat  them 
kindly,"  Treat  the  brave  soldiers  kindly  1 
What  had  a  peaceable  and  unarmed  body  to 
do  vrith  treating  the  brave  soldiers  kindly  T 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  was  inscribed  upon  that 
banner  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  the  soldiers, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  call  them  out  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  down  that  insurrection 
which  they  were  about  to  attempt. 

Another  thing  give  me  leave  to  state  ;  there 
were  tri-coloured  flags  and  banners,  and  the 
cockades  those  persons  wore  were  the  tri- 
coloured  cockades.  Let  us  recollect,  under 
what  ensign  were  those  horrors  committed,  in 
a  neighbouring  country,  which  every  man  shud- 
ders when  he  recollects,  but  under  the  tri- 
coloured  ? — it  was  the  ensign  of  every  thing 
that  was  anarchical  and  revolutionair,  it  be- 
came at  last  the  national  standard  of  tyranny 
and  usurpation,  that  into  which  anarchy  gener- 
ally falls,  but  it  commenced  as  the  ensign  of 
anarchy  and  revolution.  Why  was  that  tri- 
coloured  flag  adopted  here^  bat  for  the  purpose, 


the  first  gunsmith's  they  met  vrith,  except  that 
it  might  furnish  them  with  arms,  afterwards 
to  effectuate  their  purpose.    I  will  not  par- 
ticularly detail  to  you  what  took  place  at  Mr, 
Beckwith's  ;  it  was  burglariously  entered  and 
plundered,  arms  were  taken  from  it,  and  the 
very  object  vrith  which  they  went,  was  declared 
by  those  Who  went,  by  saying,  that  arms  they 
would  have ;  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
when  young  Watson  went  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Beckwith,  on  being  expostulated  vrith  by  an 
unfortunate  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Piatt,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  house,  he  took  a  pistol 
from   his   pocket,  and  shot  that  gentleman, 
though,  thank  God,  it  happened  he  did  not  kill 
him.    On  this  transaction  taking  place  at  Mr. 
Beckwith's->  for  I  would  rather  have  this  stated 
by  the  vritness^  than  detail  every  circum- 
stance—those arms  were  forcibly  taken ;  the 
mob  were  encouraged  to  break  into  the  house, 
and  take  every  article  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  vrith  these  arms  so  taken  in  their  hands, 
they  proceeded  afterwards  towards  the  Royal 
Excmmge,  firing  guns  and  pistols,  and  pro* 
ceeding  in  that  tumultuous  manner,  which  will 
be  described  to   you  by  the    witnesses,    ia 
&ct,  in  open  and  flagrant  rebellion.    At  tbe 
Rojral  Exchange,  i^  part  of  them  were  met  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  sir  James  Shaw ;  part  of 
them  got  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  Royil 
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Exchange;  I  believe  one  of  those  persons  dis- 
diarged  two  guns  at  my  lord  mayor  ;  one  of 
the  persons  (who,  though  not  upon  his  trial 
sow,  is  one  of  those  charged  wi^  the  prisoner 
Janes  Watson  the  elder,  I  refer  to  Hooper) 
was  taken  with  arms  upon  him  in  the  Royal 
Sxchange,  which  arms  will  be  proved  to  you 
to  have  been  purchased  by  young  Watson,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  the  SSaturday  before  this 
meeting,  in  consequence  of  the  concert  amongst 
themseWes  at  that  time,  that  each  should  furnish 
himself  with  pistols,  and  with  arms,  for  the 
purposes  of  Monday,  Young  Watson  purchas- 
ikf  two  brace  of  pistols  of  a  gunsmith,  Mr. 
Mills,  one  pair  of  which  were  the  very  pistols 
that  were  mmd  on  Hooper,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators and  traitors  who  were  taken  by  my  lord 
■layor,  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Althoog^  that  party  were  stopped  at  the 
Soya!  Exchange,  the  others,  or  many  of  them, 
proceeded  on  tovrards  the  Tower.  What  were 
me  objects  of  their  attack?— the  gunsmiths 
shops ;  for  when  they  went  into  the  Minories, 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Rea,  a  gunsmith  at  that  place, 
was  immediately  attacked.  Mr.  Rea  haa  shut 
mp  his  shop,  and  they  went  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  and  attacked  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Brander  and  Potts,  who  were  gun- 
smiths, and  took  all  the  arms  that  were  to  be 
fMmd  there,  together  with  a  field-piece  which 
was  there,  which  was  afterwards  taken  from 
them :  and  while  in  this  course  of  proceeding 
to  the  Minories,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
Tower,  a  person  advanced  from  the  rest  of  the 
mob,  followed  not  by  a  great  many  I  agree, 
b«t  a  person  advanced  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  nom  the  rest  of  the  mob,  who,  1  believe 
it^U  be  shown  to  you,  was  Mr.  Thistlewood : 
he  advanced  to  the  Tower,  and  got  upon  the 
m\s,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers,  de- 
wing the  soldiers  to  open  the  gates,  stating 
imi  they  should  have  a  hundred  guineas  a- 
piece,  or  double  pay :  he  was  followed,  it  is 
true,  by  very  few.  Just  at  this  time,  his  ma- 
jesty's troops,  the  guards,came  into  the  Minories, 
and  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  or 
very  shortly  afterwards,  those  who  had  armed 
themselves  with  these  guns  and  pistols,  and 
were  firing  them  off,  ran  away,  and  there  was 
a  prevention  of  the  mischief  of  that  day  being 
eairied  forther  than  it  had  been. 

Noiw,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  possible  for 
any  human  being  to  doubt  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  ?  If  it  was  not  insurrection,  what 
was  it  ?  Why  were  all  those  arms  purchased 
aad  procured,  which  will  be  proved  to  you  by 
llie  persons  of  whom  they  were  purchased,  and 
of  whom  they  were  procured  ?  Why  was  that 
nmmmition  put  into  the  waggon  ?  Why  were 
those  speeches  made  by  Watson  the  elder,  and 
Watson  the  youneer,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  to  rebellion  and  insurrection  P  Why 
Were  &09%  measures  taken  to  obtain  arms? 
Why  was  any  approadi  made  to  the  Tower  by 
any  one  person  r — It  maybe  said,  "  the  Tower 
wn  by  <xie  man's  advancing,  with  only  a  few 
^  Itt  heels  r— No ;  the  Tower  ipa  not  taken ; 


but  die  question  id,  whether  tfiere  was  a  con- 
spiracy, a  consultation,  and  an  intention  to  do 
so ;  for  I  care  not  how  far  they  had  goiie  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  it,  provided  &ey  had 
so  far  gone  towards  effectuating  their  object, 
as  to  show  what  their  object  was :  now,  I  should 
like  to  hear  my  learned  friends  state  what  the 
object,  by  any  possibility,  could  be.  That  James 
Watson  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  persons  con- 
spiring to  effect  these  objects,  I  will  prove: 
what  then  was  the  object,  except  that  or  levy- 
ing war  f  nothing,  but  that  was  done,  and  no- 
thing short  of  that  was  done. 

After  this,  when  peace  was  so  far  restored 
that  the  rioters  were  dispersed,  the  Watsons, 
and  Thistlewood,  and  Hooper,  came  back  to 
Watson's  lodgings  in  Dean-street :  there  This- 
tlewood, and  Watson,  and  young  Watson, 
packed  up  some  linen  and  some  clothes,  saying 
they  should  go  into  the  country,  and  promising 
to  write  a  letter  under  the  name,  I  think,  of 
John  Williams,  to  be  left  at  the  Red  Hart  in 
Shoe-lane.  They  left  their  companions,  they 
left  the  witness,  and  they  left  Preston,  and 
they  went  away,  and  disappeared  from  London 
on  that  night.  It  happened,  that  in  going 
along  the  Highgate-road,  one  of  the  patrole 
there  had  received  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  some  robbery  having  been  committed, 
I  believe,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  on 
finding  three  persons  walking  along  the  road, 
and  one  of  them  with  a  bundle  at  that  time  of 
night,  he  having  no  notion  of  their  being  any 
of  the  persons  who  had  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  transactions  in  London,  desired  them 
to  stop ;  Mr.  Watson  was  the  person  whom  he 
stopped — ^he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  show 
him  his  bundle  ;  the  man  looking  at  his  bundle 
perceived  under  his  coat  a  pistol ;  his  suspi- 
cion of  their  having  something  to  do  with  the 
robbery  increased,  and  he  insisted  on  stopping 
them.  He  seized  Mr.  Watson ;  the  other  two 
persons  who  were  with  Watson,  fired  their 
pistols  at  the  patrol,  and  Watson  was  seised 
ahd  secured,  and  in  his  pocket  were  taken 
those  papers  I  have  stated  to  you.  He  was 
armed  with  pistols  at  the  time,  and  beint^  left 
in  the  custoay  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing his  person,  he  had  a  scuffle  with  those 
persons ;  he  drew  his  diriL  and  one  of  them  was 
wounded. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  the  transaction 
subsequent  to  that  time  which  it  is  material  to 
state,  as  against  James  Watson ;  what  the  others 
may  have  said  at  any  subsequent  time,  I  am 
not  now  about  to  state  to  you :  whatever  they 
said,  and  whatever  they  did,  though  separately 
and  singly  each  from  the  other,  during  the  time 
the  transaction  was  going  on,  will  certainly  be 
to  be  considered  (they  being  connected  toge- 
ther) as  evidence  against  each  :  it  is  as  it  were 
a  part  of  the  res  gesiOj  of  the  transaction ;  but 
any  thing  that  was  stated  at  a  time  long  sub- 
sequent by  either  of  the  other  persons,  I  will 
not  state  to  you  at  present. 

I  stated  to  you,  in  the  course  of  ray  opening, 
that  though  I  bei^a  with  the  transaction  from 
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the  earliest  period,  I  should  not  prohahly  fol- 
low it  in  the  course  of  proof.  I  shall  begin 
(before  I  call  the  witness  who  states  the  early 
part  ofthe  transaction)  with  the  transaction  which 
took  place  previous  to  the  15th  of  November, 
down  to  the  2nd  of  December.  I  shall  then 
call  to  you,  the  witness  whom  I  have  alluded 
to,  who  will  tell  you  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tion from  the  beginning;  and  I  shall  afterwards 
call  to  you  a  great  many  witnesses,  to  confirm 
that  witness  in  some  of  the  most  material  and 
important  facts  of  the  transaction.  That  wit- 
ness is  subject,  gentlemen,  to  this  observation, 
'  that  certainly  in  the  conduct  of  this  business, 
and  in  this  transaction,  he  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  an  accomplice ;  for  so  he  was 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  law  of  England,  how« 
ever,  admits  beyond  all  doubt  the  testi- 
mony of  an  accomplice.  It  is  admissible 
and  competent  evidence;  it  is  competent 
«ven  if  unconfirmed;  but  if  totally  uncon- 
firmed, and  there  were  no  evidence  arising  out 
of  the  transaction  he  stated,  periiaps  in  many 
eases  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  tliat  reli- 
ance should  be  placed  upon  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice,  where  the  life  of  another  was 
at  stake.  But  in  this  case,  I  think  I  do  not 
deceive  myself  when  I  say,  that  without  the 
testimony  of  this  accomplice  there  is  evidence, 
strong,  powerful,  and  cogent  evidence  as 
against  the  prisoner  James  Watson,  of  deliber- 
ate acts  of  treason,  as  charged  upon  this  in- 
dictment ;  but  I  will  call  this  accomplice^  be- 
cause I  know  that  I  shall  confirm  him  in  many, 
many,  many  circumstances ;  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular thing,  that  there  is  no  small  or  mi- 
wite  circumstance  which  he  has  stated  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative,  and  which  he 
will  state  before  you,  which  will  not,  some  how 
oc  other,  be  confirmed  by  witnesses,  and  by 
other  persons  of  whom  he  states  those  eircum- 
aiances ;  as  to  what  he  did  here,  and  wiiat  he 
said  there,  and  so  on,  there  are  hanUy  any  cir- 
cumstances which  are  material,  in  which  he 
will  not  be  mainly  confirmed  by  witnesses, 
who  are  no  accomplices,  who  were  not  cogni- 
mnt  of  what  those  circumstances  led  to,  but 
who,  when  we  came  to  inquire  of  them,  con- 
firmed thisman  in  almost  every  circumstance.  If 
I  do  this,  I  shall  make  out  the  case  beyond  all 
doubt ;  I  shall  make  out  the  case  of  the  trear 
aon  as  charged  upon  this  record,  the  compass- 
ing and  imagining  the  king's  death — the  com- 
passing and  imagining  to  depose  the  king— 
the  levying  war,  and  also  the  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  ror  the  purpose  of  deposing  his  ma- 
jesty from  the  throne. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  t  dcing  up  so  much  of  your  time.  The  trans- 
action itself  consists  of  such  a  vast  variety  of  dr^ 
cumstances,  that  even  in  the  statement  I  have 
made,  I  am  afraid  I  have  omitted  a  great 
many — I  fear  I  have  repeated  two  or  three 
of  them  more  than  once,  though  the  case  will 
be  proved  in  the  clearest  possible  way :  some- 
times one  does  in  the  statement  betray  a  con- 
fiision  of  recoUectiPQi  firom  not  imaMdinttly 


calling  to  mind  every  drcnmstaace.  I  sltfdl 
now  (»11  my  witnesses ;  and  unless  some  of  the 
fiscts  can  be  most  materially  contradicted  bj 
witnesses  on  the  other  side,  I  challenge  my 
learned  friend  to  explain  them  away,  and  to 
prove  that  those  acts  committed  by  the  defend" 
ant,  James  Watson,  do  not  amount  to  the  crimo 
of  high  treason. 

EVinENCB  FOA  THS  CROWV. 

T!%omai  Siorer  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
SolicUar  Genend. 

I  bdieve  you  are  a  printer,  living  in  Fetter* 
lane? — ^I  am. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Mr.  James  Wat* 
aon  T — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him  at  any  tioM 
in  the  month  of  November  last  ?— Yea. 

On  what  day  of  November?— I  believe  H 
was  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  November. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?— At  my  house  in 
Fetter-lane. 

He  called  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

For  what  purpose  did  he  call  ?— He  wanted 
a  paper  printed,  which  purported  to  be  a  me* 
morial  or  petition,  that  was  intended  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  the  prince-regeot. 

Did  he  sute  when  he  wanted  it  to  be  pcial- 
ed  ? — Yes,  he  vranted  it  the  following  atenuig 
to  be  distributed  at  a  meeting. 

Did  he  state  that  he  wanted  it  to  be  dittri- 
buted  at  a  meeting  ? — Yes,  he  did.  I  told  him 
the  time  was  so  short  that  I  could  not  nnder^ 
take  it,  and  he  read  part  to  me. 

Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  he  read  lo 
yew?— ^ot  the  whole  of  it :  I  remember  a  part 
of  it. 

State  the  part  which  he  read  to  you  ?-^A 
part  of  the  petition  was,  that  the  land  was  to 
be  divided  into  parishes,  and  to  be  let  out  in 
parochial  partnerships ;  and  that  all  the  vrasto 
lands,  mines,  and  quarries,  were  to  be  appeo* 
priated  for  the  use  of  the  government  ex- 
penses ;  and  after  that,  the  reaisl  of  the  diffei^ 
eat  parishes  or  bounds  were  to  be  let  out,  and 
divided  among  the  people :  those  are  the  prin* 
dpal  heads  that  I  remember  of  iL 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  more  that  he 
read  to  you  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Be  good  enough  to  state  what  more  passed 
between  you  and  him  ? — Mr.  Watson  staled, 
that  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  ike  ibttow* 
ing  night,  at  the  Carlisle  in  Shoreditch ;  tho 
next  day  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Bofley. — Do  yon  mean  the 
Thursday  or  the  Friday  ?— The  Thursday. 


I 


Mr.  Soikiior  GtntraL — Did  any  thing 
pass  at  that  time  P — He  promised  me  that  theio 
would  be  a  bill  for  a  public  meeting. 

That  was  to  be  printed,  I  suppose  ?— Yei« 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  more  pasainf  on 
the  6th?— No :  I  b^eve  that  is  the  principal 
that  passed  then. 

Did  you  print  this  mtmonal  ?«-»No,  i  did 
not. 


Sf] 
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Whan  did  jm  next  lee  Ur.  Wbuod  i%ud  I 
— On  the  itnuday  morniiig  foUowing,  which 
«u  the  10th. 

When  did  ynu  we  him  on  the  Sundtj 
morning  I  did  he  call  again  at  your  luMiw  i — 
Yen. 

For  what  pnrpose  did  he  call  apon  joa  on 
the  Saoday  morning } — He  brought  me  a  copy 
of  a  bill  to  be  piinted  :  we  agreed  for  me 
printing  of  them. 

How  nuny  copiet  were  you  to  print? — I  be- 
lieve it  was  3,000  imall,  and  300  large. 

Did  jou  print  but  of  thosa  bills  f — I  com- 
poted  it,  and  printed  off  one,  and  showed  it  to 
Lin  in  the  eteniug. 

On  the  eTeningof  the  Sunday? — Yei. 

Did  he  cone  to  your  bouM  again  in  the 
evening ! — Yea. 

What  paned  in  the  evening  when  he  called? 
— I  ihewed  him  the  bill,  and  be  approved  of  it ; 
he  Uked  it  teiy  well,  and  aiked  me  if  I  would 
let  him  have  aome :  being  Sunday  I  could  not, 
I  promised  to  let  him  have  lome  on  the  fbllow- 
iwmoming. 

That  if  on  the  Monday  morning  ? — Yea. 

Did  any  thing  more  pau  on  the  Sunday 
evening ! — Ha  brought  me  a  lOf.  note  on  the 
Stndmj  to  take  out  what  I  wanted. 

To  pay  youtaeiri— Yes,  to  take  out  what  I 
vaoiea  u  mtBdent  to  iiidemnify  me  till  the 
whole  were  done. 

Lord  EUadtmugK—To  pay  youiself  for 
what? — To  take  a  deposit. 

Hr.  Selkilor  Gentral. — Did  jou  see  him 
again  on  the  Monday  morning! — Yes:  I  did 
not  keep  the  whole  of  the  lOL,  1  retnmed  bin 
ill  but  il. ;  my  wife  did  however. 

Wai  that  on  the  Sunday?— Yes. 

He  came  again  on  the  Monday  morning  T— 
Tei ;  on  the  Sunday  be  told  me  that  the  ad- 
Tetiiaemcnt  we*  to  appear  in  the  Homing 
Chrontde  «nd  the  Honung  Advertiser  news- 
papers on  the  neil  morning,  and  I  waited  — 

On  the  Monday  mor^tng  he  came  again  ? — 
Yes ;  bat  before  he  came,  I  went  to  the  Mom- 
.    ing  Advertiser  office. 

Lord  SUadonugk.—AnM  these  particulan 
necessary. 

Mr.  Sslialar  Graimi.— No,  my  lord,  I  be- 
lieve not.  Go  the  Monday  morning  he  cane 
•gain  ?— He  did. 

Did  any  body  cone  with  him  on  the  Wed- 
Boday  b>  the  Sunday,  or  did  he  come  alone  I 
>— He  came  alone  on  the  Wednesday  and  the 


On  the  Monday  did  he  eonw  alone?— No; 
lu«  ton  and  another  penoo  were  in  the  room 
^riien  I  weM  home  agaiik 

B*  goad«DOagh  to  atale  irtiat  passed  be- 
tween yon  and  mm  on  the  Monday  mormng  ? 
— He  came  far  the  bills,  he  asked  me  for  them, 
W I  declined  giving  then  to  him. 

The  priniMl  bUbf— Ye*,  the  printed  UIU; 
od  ht  Mkid  BM  tha  nooD  wl^F  I  bad  not  «b- 


A.  D.  ISir.  [AS 

jeeted  to  it  in  the  first  nlace  j  I  aid,  I  did  lut 
see  any  ham  in  the  bill  when  be  braughl  it  t» 
me,  but  I  had  since  considered  of  it,  and 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

Slate  what  passed  between  yon  and  him  on' 
the  subject! — I  told  him  that  he  knew,  very 
well  what  it  was  to  call  a  meeting;  but  when 
they  were  assembled,  who  was  to  be  account-, 
able  for  their  actions,  in  case  they  ^tould  do 

Did  he  toake  any  answer  to  that? — Yes;  be' 
said  there  were  many  meetinga  in  the  coimlry 
called  :  that  nothing  had  taken  ^ace ;  that  tb* 
people  had  gone  home  peaceably  and  quietly,  ' 
that  DO  danger  might  result  fit>m  the  meeting. 
I  told  him,  1  did  not  know  how  this  might  be,* 
and  did  not  tike  to  have  any  risk,  and  yoiug' 
Watson  asked  what  I  was  anaid  of. 

Who  was  young  Watson?— The  Son. 

Is  that  James  Watson  the  younger? — Il  is ;' 
he  asked  me  what  I  was  afraid  of ;  the  old  one, 
who  was  present,  said,  he  supposed  I  wasalMd, 
of  having  my  house  pulled  about  my  ears  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  mob,  for  that  I  was  per*. 
verting  the  ends  of  justice  more  than  support-^ 
ins  it,  by  refiising  to  print  the  bills ;  yoang 
Watson  asked  me  to  give  him  a  copy. 

One  of  the  printed  bills?— Yes,  one  of  the. 
tntis  that  I  faaa  printed ;  I  said,  as  my  name 
was  to  the  bill,  an^  printer  wonld  print  it  after- 
wards, without  thmVing  there  was  any  dangtf. 

You  mentioned  that  as  an  objection  to  giv- 
ing him  the  bill? — Yes ;  for  teeing  a  printar'i 
name  to  il,  is  a  great  inducement  to  another  to 
do  it.  I  had  printed  it,  but  I  declined  to  give 
him  one ;  he  utd  he  wanted  one,  it  was  not  to 
dictate  to  a  printer,  but  to  give  it  to  Hr,  Hunt. 

Did  vou  make  any  answer  to  it,  or  did  yoii 
give  it  him  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  told  him  I  kaen 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt  very  well,  and  that  if  he 
would  produce  me  his  letter  that  he  wanted  it, 
I  would  myself  send  him  one :  he  said  no,  if  1 
wonld  not  send  it  without  his  letter,  I  should 
not  send  it  with. 

You  declined  letting  him  have  one  to  send 
to  Mr.  Hunt  ? — Yes  j  and  be  went  away  and 
came  back  again  in  five  minutes  afterwards. 

Did  you  let  him  have  any  of  the  bills  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  at  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  your  recollection  ? — Yea ;  Mr.  Wat- 
son had  the  paper  I  had  bouglit,  and  the  mo- 
ney I  had  received,  the  diRbreuce  of  the  pound 
note;  I  had  taken  half-a-erown,  I  believe,  it 
wat  making  up  the  pound  note ;  I  gave  them 
the  paper  I  had  booglit  out  of  the  ponnd  noier 
and  the  difference. 

You  had  printed  some  of  the  bills?— Yes  ;■ 
but  that  was  my  own  paper. 

Had  you  any  of  those  printed  bills  ? — There 
was  one  saved,  and  it  wa*  given  to  the  grand 
jury,  at  Hicks's  Hall. 

Lord  ElltiAcrMgh.—Hkn  you  that  1 

Ki.  SvUbUo- GoutA-^Yw,  nylord,  Ibfr- 
Uere  we  have  it  hen. 


AOJ  £7  GEORGE  HI. 

H r.  S«TMuit  Cojitor.— You  tMTB  not  uked 
kiu  wbUMciBC  of  tna  tnunacript. 

Mr.  Salkilor  General.— It  wm  raiurned,  I 
btUen.  Wlut  became  of  tbe  nuiucript  r — 
It  wu  leturoed  to  Mr.  Watfon. 

Ifr.  JoMim  S9I9.— To  old  WatKHi  ?— Yn.. 

Hr.  SoUdttr  Otttrtl.—Wt  luTe  ^Ten  them 
notice  to  produce  iL  What  was  tW  punwit 
tff  the  paper  t— It  wu  to  call  a  meeting  in  Spa- 
fieldi. 

hoti  EUewkrwrnk^-Wai  not  thit  appear 
&Mn  the  paper  itteuF 

Mr.  Solicitor  GoMraJ.— Yes,  my  lord,  but  we 
bare    returned   the   minuscript ;    we   have   a 

Erinted  cop^  tomewhere.  Look  at  that,  per- 
tp*  Aat  will  tefreih  your  memory  u  to  the 
conteaCs  of  the  manuscript  T — Yet,  it  purports 
to  be  the  same. 

Ur.  Justice  Bqpf^.— Is  that  the  one  be 
ptiotedr 

Ht.  Solieiltr  Gemerat, — Vo,  my  lord,  it  is 
not  that,  but  it  is  one  that  was  printed  br  an- 
«lber  printer,  whom  we  Bhillcall ;  we  had  one, 
but  by  some  accident  it  has  been  mislaid.    It 


•ad  others,  of  the  eitiei  of  London,  Weai- 
miniter,  the  borough  of  Sonthwark,  and  part* 

ilr.  SeigMot  <kple).—l  must  object  to  that 

Hr.  SoScUor  General.— Slate  the  substance  { 
— It  was  to  call  a  roeetina  in  Spa<Belds  of  the 
mariners,  artiiuu,  and  distressed  tradesmen, 
and  others. 

Where  were  they  to  assemble  T — In  Spa- 
Cdds. 

Did  any  thins  more  pass  before  they  left 

EI,  on  the  subject  of  U>e  printing  of  those 
1st — I  declined  printing  tbem. 
What  said  they  on  your  declining! — They 
look  away  the  paper,  and  said  they  should  go 
to  Totlenham-court-road. 
Which  of  them  said  that  t— Young  Watsoo. 

,  Hr.  Justic*  BwAw. — Was  that  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  father  r— Yes,  he  said  he  should  go 
to  Totteriiam-court-road,  and  get  them  printed 
there. 

Ur.  Sotieiler  Oenenl. — Did  he  name  any 


and  Bates. 

Did  you  afterwards  procure  that  paper  from 
Seale  and  Bates's  '—Yes,  I  did. 

ITiat  »ery  paper  F— Yes. 


—On  the  Tuesday. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  that  Sunday,  that 
would  be  the  lath  of  November  F — Yes. 
.  Do  you  know   a  place  called  Greystoke- 
place,  near  Fcttei-Uoet— Yes. 


Trot  »/Jmma  W^im  [flO 

Wbeta  U  the  entnnee  to  Qwyatoltapi^eel 
— There  are  two. 

Where  are  the  entrances  P — One  ovt  of 
Fetter-Jane,  and  the  other  going  thtougfa  into 
CnrsitiK^treet. 

Is  either  of  those  shnt  at  nig^t  f — One  of 
them. 

Which  of  them?— Iha  one  that  leads  to 
Cnni  tor-street. 


>  on  the   Wednesday 


What  dayt- 
eveoina. 

The  Wednesday  following  the  Sandayl— 
Yea. 

That  would  be  the  t3ih  T— Yei. 

About  what  time  on  the  Wednesday  even-- 
ing  ?— I  was  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Did  you  sea  any  persons  coming  (tocb  any 
house  in  Greyitoke-place ! — No,  I  did  not,  I 
went  by  there  to  go  Id  the  Carlisle. 

Did  you  pass  it  in  your  return  F — Ym. 

What  time  was  that  P— I  believe  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning. 

On  the  Thursday  morning! — Yei. 

Did  you  then  see  any  persons  coming  ool  ef 
any  house  in  Greyitoke -place  T — Yes,  1  went 
to  go  through  the  court,  and  finding  die  don 
■hut,  I  saw  the  door  of  No.  9,  opoied,  and  six 
or  ei^ht  persons  came  out  of  the  house. 

Did  you  observe  who  any  of  these  penons 
were ! — No,  I  did  not  observe  who  any  of  them 
were. 

Was  it  dark  !— I  cannot  recollect. 

"Difomm  Startr  cross-examined  by  Hr.  WtaiTt&. 

What  was  the  day  when  yon  were  desired  to 

Sint  the  memoriu  to  the  prince  regent? — 
n  the  Wednesday. 

When  you  were  pressed  to  print  tbat  so 
early,  yon  said  you  could  not  get  it  printed  !— 
Yes. 


rhich  you  put  into  his  h 


ailed 


Iben 

Ur.  ir«(*erEU.— When  you  had  printed  those 
lis,  you  did  ■  ■  ■ 

latedf— No. 

with  than 


You  say  that  you  kept  one,  what  did  yon  do 
Ith  tha  rest,  did  you  destroy  them  ? — I  hv— 


How  happetied  you  to  keep  one  F— I  kept  it 
merely  from  curiosity,  not  from  any  particolar 

Wliy  did  not  you  bum  all  of  them!— I  kept 
that  merely  to  see  whether  the  meeting  did 
take  place  or  not. 

Your  curiosity   induced  you  to    keep  tfaM 


(hat  yon  had  kept  a  copy  <rf  tbii  bill  F— I  wwt 
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to  the  office  of  the  Morning  AdTertiser  the 
following  morning,  and  consulted  with  them 
with  respect  to  the  printing  of  those  hills,  to 
tee  whether  they  had  an  adrertisement  to  that 
effect,  as  Mr.  Watson  said  it  was  to  appear. 

You,  finding  that  there  was  no  such  hill  in 
the  newspaper,  did  not  choose  to  have  them 
printed  with  your  name  at  the  bottom,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  actP*— I  would  not 
print  them  at  all,  if  I  thought  there  was  dan- 
ger. 

To  whom  did  you  first  tell  this  ?^I  cannot 
itay  whom  I  first  told  it  to;  there  were  two  or 
three  others  in  the  room. 

To  whom  did  you  first  communicate  that 
you  had  kept  that  copy  ?— I  was  not  aware  at 
first  but  that  I  bad  burnt  them  all,  but  I  after- 
wards found  one. 

To  whom  did  you  first  tell  this  ?— I  told  it  to 
an  old  printer  that  I  knew,  an  old  man. 

You  took  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  0£Sce  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

When  did  you  take  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Sute  s  Office  r--On  the  Monday. 

You  kept  one  for  your  own  curiosity  entirely, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  ? — I  had  one  left  in 
my  pocket  that  would  have  been  burnt,  if  it 
had  been  along  with  the  others. 

I>id  you  keep  it  on  purpose,  or  accidentally  ? 
— I  kept  it  after  I  found  i  had  only  one  left ;  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  destroy  it. 

As  you  would  not  let  any  person  hare  one, 
why  did  you  keep  it  ? — Because  it  was  in  my 
own  possession. 

Did  you  keep  it  that  you  might  afterwards 
deliver  it,  or  why  did  you  keep  it?— Only  as  I 
before  obeerred,  merely  from  curiosity,  to  see 
whether  the  meeting  took  place. 

When  did  you  first  communicate  at  the  Se- 
cretary of  State's  that  you  kept  it  f — ^I  cannot 
say,  1  went  to  the  Secretary  of  Staters  with  the 
bUI. 

Were  you  examined  before  the  Jury  at 
Hicks*»-hall  with  the  bill  ?— Yes.    I  gave  it  in 

there. 
MThat  jury  at  Hicks's-hall  ?— The  grand  jury 

vbo  found  the  bill?— Yes. 
Is  that  the  bill  against  those  persons  ? — 

Ytt. 

Mr.  Justice  ilUof.— How  can  he  know  what 
^therewere? 

Mr.  Wethereii.^Vfen  you  examined  before 
^  grand  jury  on  the  subject-matter  on  which 
yon  hove  been  examined  here  ? — I  cannot 
*>7, 1  was  subpoenaed  there  and  examined. 

Were  yon  examined  thereby  the  jury,  on 
^  fMt  of  your  having  been  ^>plied  to  to 
P>iit  thow  biOi?— Yes,  I  was. 

IM  you  state  to  them  what  you  have  stated 
kei«P-.ibelieTeIdid. 

Did  you  produce  to  the  grand  jury  at  Htcks's- 
^this  single  copy,  which  you  say  you  have 
^fjr^^Xes. 

y^  took  you  to  the  grand  jury  at  HicksV 
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hall?  did  any  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  her^ 
take  you  ?  did  Mr.  Litchfield  take  you  ?-— One 
of  his  clerks. 

Did  Mr.  Litchfield  attend  you  there  P— I 
cannot  say. 

You  cannot  mistake  Mr.  Litchfield's  person, 
—I  saw  him  in  the  room  once. 

Who  summoned  you  to  attend  the  grand 
jury  with  this  bill  ? — I  was  subpanaed. 

Who  subpoenaed  you?  ^^One  of  Mr.  Litdi- 
field's  clerks. 

When  were  you  subposnaedto  attend  a^ 
Hicks's-hall  with  this  biUt— I  think  m  the 
month  of  February. 

That  was  afterwards,  two  months  after  you 
had  printed  those  bills,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

Are  you  accurate  as  to  the  time?— Yes. 

How  long  did  you  attend  btfore  the  grand 
jury? — ^I  suppose  I  might  be  there  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Was  Mr.  Litchfield,  or  one  of  his  clerks^ 
present  when  vou  were  examined  before  the 
grand  jury  at  Hicks's-hall  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Eudeavour  to  recollect. -rl  cannot  recollect. 
I  do  not  remember  knowing  one  person  in  the 
room. 

To  whom  did  you  deliver  the  bill,  to  the 
grand  jury,  or  to  Mr.  Litchfield's  clerk? — t 
believe  it  was  to  the  grand  jury :  but  I  do  not 
know  them.  I  went  into  the  room,  where 
I  was  examined,  and  detireied  the  bill. 

Did  you  produce  tfaiAan,  tqr  Ittd  you  beea. 
examined  before  the  London  grand  jury,  as  to 
the  fact  of  printing  those  bills?  Had  yon 
been  examined  before  any  other  grand  jury  o& 
the  subject? — Yes. 

What  grand  jury  was  that? — The  grand  jury 
belonging  to  this  court. 

No  other  grand  jury  f — No ;  one  was  at 
HicksVhall,  and  the  other  was  here  according 
to  the  subpoena. 

Into  wnose  hands  did  you  deliver  this  bill 
at  Hicks's  hall?— To  the  grand  jury,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Have  yon  had  it  back  again  P — No  I  have 
not. 

Have  you  seen  the  bill  since  you  handed  it 
over  to  the  grand  jury  at  Hicks*s-hall  ? — I  have, 
not. 

Arthur  Seaie  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Tojf^ng, 

You  are  a  printer,  I  believe,  are  you  not? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  live  in  Tottenham-court-road  P — 
Yes. 

Did  you  in  the  month  of  November  last?-* 
Yes. 

And    sometime    before    diat  ?— Thirteen 
years. 

Do  you  remember  any  application  being 
made  to  you,  in  the  month  of  November  last,' 
to  print  any  hand-bills  ?— Yes. 

Can  you  teD  me  what  day  of  the  month  of 
November  it  was  ?— About  the  11th,  but  I  caa 
tell  by  looking;  it  was  the  11th. 

What  day  of  the  week  was  that  7^1^^  a  Taei- 
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iaf,  I  tMk;  I-will  not  b«  pMitiwto  tke'dsy, 
bttt  I  tbiak  it  ms  a  ToMda;. 

Bj  vrhom  wu  the  ■pplicuion  made  to  you  } 
—A  Mi.  PiMtoo  nmo  to  im  and  laid,  ht 
wouid  mtrodttce  a  pntkemui  to  d»  a  little  bo- 
itMM!  tbeta  werewne  i«ail«iafltt  he  bTou|;bi 
with  him,  and  Ibay  taia,  iher  had  •oae  bills 
they  wanted  printed  for  a  public  meeting. 

How  DUB*  leoilaHcn  accompanied  faim  1- 
Tktn  weM  foot  or  Ire. 


Hr.  lyipping.  I  am  about  to  io  that  hj  the 
iiext  qneslion.  Was  it  Tbomai  Presloo,  one 
of  the  defeadantj  ia  thii  proseculioDF— Idn 
not  know  whether  hi>  name  was  Thotnu,  but 
I  know  him  a*  Hr  Pieston. 

Can  joa  lee  him  in  coonT — I  cannot  My 
that  I  do. 

Had  you  known  him  before  T — I  had  knowb 
him  for  two  yean. 

1i  he  the  ThoBUi  Pratou  who  ia  indiaed 
widi-Walson  T 

.  Mr.  Seraeaot  CopAy.— How  can  ha  knoK- 
diat! — I  00  not  know  whether  he  i»  the  pri- 
aoner  that  is  indicted :  I  had  known  him  Ten- 
welL 

Lord  IXkiiboT«mgli.~lt  there  ia  any  body  ia 
the  way,  yon  may  remore  that  petaon. 

Mr.  Tifpiitg. — Doyouieebim  hereF — Ym, 
lliBt  is  the  gentleman  sitting  there  IpoiaUMg  to 
ftwtoa.] 

You  had  known  him  for  two  yearsT— Yea,  he 
li*ed  Dp  is  OUT  neighbourhood. 

Who  ate  the  pcnoni  who  came  along  with 
btmT— 'ntere  is  one  of  them. 

Who  is  that  one?— Ibat  Gentleman  that 
uts  there  is  one  of  them,  the  Gentleman  who 
rits  there  between  me  and  Mr.  Preston,  [rjfe 
Mlwtt  tpcnf  sbwK  amd  pointed  out  tkt  pr'aomtr 
)r*fiMi.J  That  wu  one  among  the  rest  .  __ 
came  to  me — he  was  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
whom  T  receiied  the  order. 

He  and  Preston  were  two  of  the  parly  that 
came  on  this  11th  of  November?— Yes. 

For  what  purpose  did  they  come,  and  by 
Whom  did  they  say  they  were  sent  I— They  did 
not  say  by  whom. 

Mr.  IPrtfcrett.— Will  you  haw  the  goodness 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Watson  was  present? 


Preston  said  they  wanted  some  bills  printed 
for  a  public  meeting. 

-  Do  you  recollect  the  day  when  the  public 
meeting  was  to  be? — The  25lh  ofNorember, 
or  tba  33nd  of  November. 

Did  you  print  any  bills ! — Yes. 
'  Will  yoii  look  at  that,  that  may  refresh  youi 
menotr  [tkmmt  a  bill  to  lie  wtfHcH],  is  that 
one  you  printed? — Yes. 

In  coiMec)ueDce  of  what  paned,  you  piinted 
ttat  atnoagtt  others  T— Yes. 

Did  you  print  that  bill  fa>m  any  tDantucript 
H*cl««dl«  ytm?— Vm. 


By  whom  waa  (hal  maniuaipt  ptodoacd  to 
you  Irom  which  you  piinted  the  baod<bdl  ia 
your  band?— I  really  cannot  ny  which  ofiha 
thrae  gentlemen  gave  me  the  maniHetipt, 
which  of  the  other  three  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  diink  il  was  that  genueman,  Hi.  Wat- 
Lord  EUenforv^A.— Were  they  all  bj  at  tha 
time  t — Hiete  waa  Hr.  Preston,  that  gmtto- 
man,  and  two  others,  whom  I  do  not  m* 
here  at  all.     1  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

They  were  together  in  the  room  with  yon  ? — 
In  my  pnblic  sirap. 

Was  an  order  given  you  for  any  nuroberF— 
I  believe  3,000or  ifioo  small,  nnd  5,000  large. 
I  believe  an  order  was  given  for  3000  small, 
but  there  were  about  900  more  done  after- 

When  you  bad  printed  ihetn,  to  whom  were 
they  delivered  T — A  great  number  of  different 

lie  called  for  them, 

wJ  you  hnd  any  orders  as  to  IhedeliTery 
of  themT-~>No,  Ihadnoorderawhereto  deliver 
them,  nor  nothing  ;  they  were  fetched  away 
pnxniscDOuily,  by  difierent  individuat*. 

Yov  delivered  tliem  to  penon*  who  called 
for  them  T — Yes,  to  different  people. 

ow  came  you  to  do  sor — I  iMiarally 
thought  that  those  who  fetdied  the  bills 
came  from  the  people  who  employed  me.  1 
thought  by  means  of  Mr.  Preston,  I  riianM 
know    who     the    penons   were  that  fetched 

Did  yon  deliverto  persons  calling,  the  wbol* 
of  what  you  printed  ?— Yet, 

How  soon  aftertiK  order  was  received  were 
the  hand4iilb  printed  ?— Part  of  them  were 
printed  the  neit  day,  the  13th. 

Did  yon  print  tham  on  paper  of  your  own? 
—No,  the  paper  was  brought  by  somebody  &om 
snother  pnnting-office  for  the  6nt ;  the  other 
paper  1  found. 

Do  yon  know  what  quantity  it  was  Aat  waa 
Mougfatr— Noi  Icannoltell;  there  were  alto- 
(ethcT  3,000  or  4,000  small. 

Did  you  print  any  other  bills  T — I  printed 
Mime  for  the  meeting  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber afterwards. 

That  is  one  of  the  hilts  you  printed  ? — 'Yes. 

Have  you  got  the  maotucript  ttom  which 
70U  printed  this  t — Of  that  one  I  have  [fodit- 
«■«  it.] 

What  yoo  now  produce   is 
(torn  which  you  printed  that  bill? — Yea. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  hand-writing 
of  that  manuscript  ? — No,  I  an  not 

Look  at  it!— That  question  hasbeenaiked 
oe  before,  and  I  have  considered  oT  it.  I 
really  do  not  know  the  hand-writing  of  that 
jwper. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  hand- writing 
of  Preston  r — No,  I  am  not,  I  never  saw  him 

Yon  neither  know  fbe  hand-writtng  oftbe 
body  of  the  tail,  nor  the  hand-writing-  of 
(be  iw4  names  whicti  appear  subKiibed  to  itf 
— Ko. 
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Did  fOtt  print  uiy  odbert  tham  tfioce  Y-**For 
tt«  saoond  of  December. 

When  were  you  applied  to,  to  print  any 
hand-bills  for  the  meeting  of  the  second  of 
December? — For  the  meeting  of  the  2nd  of 
December  I  was  applied  to  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember :  it  was  aeont  a  week  or  eight  days 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

Whonade  the  appttcatioo  to  you  toprfot 
those  bills  ?_A  Mr.  Castle. 

Was  znj  paper  biought  by  him  7 

Mr.  ITetAiPvtf.— We  do  not  know  who  this 
Mr.  Castle  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Tofpk^.'—U  is  a  &ct. 

Mr.  WeikertU, — Bat  he  is  not  oonneded  at 
present. 

Lord  lEllaiAorovgh. — tie  must  be  either  con- 
nected with  the  porpose  or  not ;  whether  he  is 
or  is  noty  the  present  fiict  is  the  mere  simple 
hfingioff  of  this  bill :  he  is  at  present  a  mere 
hoflun  bdng,  by  whom  this  act  is  done. 

Mr.  Thmk^.^^A  Mr.  Castle  eame  to  you^ 
on  the  26ui  of  November,  and  asked  you  to 

rrint  bills  for  the  second  of  December? — Yes; 
told  Mr.  Castle  I  would  not. 

How  many  did  he  desire  you  to  print  ?— 
IkHtf  thonmid  tnM^,  and  M>  poetivff  bilb 
or  placards. 

Uave  ytm  got  one  in  your  pocket? — I  have 
one  of  the  large  ones  ia  my  pccket* 

This  is  one  of  those  you  printed  in  conse- 
qdcnce  of  that  order  giten  you  on  the  20th  of 
Nmrenber?— Yes. 

Were  yon  directed  to  carry  them  to  any  and 
what  place  when  minted  ?~  When  Mr.  Castle 
left  the  ord^y  I  told  him  I  would  not  take  the 
order  unless  I  was  to  be  paid  for  the  former 
UU%  and  he  toU  me  to  make  the  order  out  in 
\m  samev  and  he  would  pay  me. 

Yo«  had  not  been  paid  for  the  bills  you  had 
previously  printed? — No. 

How  soon  did  you  print  them  ?— In  a  day  or 
two. 

To  what  place  did  you  take  them  ?— I  sent 
them  down  by  my  apprentice  to  Mr.  Hooper 
is  Greyslohe  pkce. 

I  ask  yoa  whether  you  took  any  of  the  bills 
!«•  printed  fo  any  and  what  place  ?«*-!  took 
abnenysellL 

Some  were  delivtred  to  your  apprmtiee  7— > 
Yca^  aoBe  were  deUvvrad  lo  ay  apprentice^  to 
hadeiiwed. 

What  was  done  with  the  rest  ?-»They  were 
fetched  away  bv  different  individuals. 

Who  were  those  individuals  ?^— That  gen- 
tleman (  Watson)  fetched  away  some  of  them ; 
I  laid  not  then  the  pleaaiire  of  knovling  Mr. 
Watson,  I  knew  Preston  very  welL 

How  many  did  Mr.  Watson  fetch  away  ? — 
About  flve-and-twen^. 

or  which  billSy  the  large  or  the  small  ?— 
The  large  bills. 

Do  you  reeoUeci  whiam  it  was  that  he  fetched 
tkam^-^Yea  ;  it  jmM  he  two  or  Ihret  daM 
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from  the  time  off  hie  giving  the  order ;  about 
the  28th,  I  should  think  it  was. 

Had  you  any  coarersation  with  Mr.  Watson^ 
as  to  the  manuscript  firom  which  those  were 
printed  ?•— No,  I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.* 
Watson  about  any  manuscript. 

Had  you  no  conversation  with  him  at  all, 
when  he  fetched  away  the  bills?— « I  might 
have  said  something,  but  I  cannot  call  to  re- 
ipembrance  what  conversation  we  had ;  I  dare 
say  we  eooferted  about  politics,  as  well  as 
about  the  bills. 

My  question  was,  whether  you  had  any 
conversation  about  the  bills  ? — No;  about  Mr. 
Castle,  I  had. 

You  took  none  of  them  vourself  to  any  place  T 
— No,  no  further  than  delivering  them  to  peo- 
ple who  called. 

Were  you  eve?  paid  for  the  printing  the 
latter  bills  ?-*Ko ;  I  wae  atver  paid  for  ther 
latter  ones. 

Were  you  paid  for  the  former?— Yes;  I  was 

Said  by  different  individuals  who  brought  me 
le  money;   Mr.  Castle  brought  me    some 
money,  for  which  I  gave  him  a  receipt. 

You  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other  indivi- 
duals l-^HOf  I  camiot. 

Arthur  Scsk  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

What  became  of  the  mantiscript  of  that  last 
bill  ?— I  believe  it  was  seal  6t  given  to  one  of 
the  pertooi. 

Do  you  know,  yourself,  what  has  become  of 
it  N-^No,  1  do  not. 

When  did  you  lael  see  it  ?— I  have  not  seen 
it  since  the  time  it  was  composed,  that  I  re» 
collect. 

At  the  time  it  was  composed,  it  was  in  your 
shop  f — Yes,  of  coarse  it  was. 

Since  that  time  you  have  not  seen  it,  nor  do 
you  know  what  has  become  of  it  i* — No. 

When  the  first  order  was  given  you,  who 
delivered  you  the  manuscript  f  Preston,  I  think 
you  said  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  Preston ;  there 
were  three  others  vrith  him,  which  of  them  it 
was  I  cannot  say ;  Mr.  Watson  was  present. 

This  manuscript  being  produced,  vfsui  it 
read  over  in  his  presence,  or  did  he  see  it 
before  it  was  delivered  to  you  ? — 1  read  it  over. 

Lord  EUenboraughn'^'Did  you  read  it  alone  f 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — How  did  yon  read  it 
ever } — ^The  same  as  1  would  any  thing  else. 

To  yourself  f — No,  I  read  it  out. 

Can  you  take  upon  yoorself  to  swear  that 
Watson  heard  you  ? — I  think  I  can  take  upon 
myself  to  swear  that  he  did. 

Do  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  he 
heard  you  ^ — I  do  really  believe  he  must  have 
heard  me. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  he 
heard  you  ? — I  have  already  sworn,  and  I  can* 
not  go  any  further. 

What  have  you  sworn  ?— That  he  was  pre- 
sent when  the  manuscript  was  given  to  me. 

Was  it  read  over  so  that  you  can  take  upon 
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Iounelf  to  swear  that  be  heard  its  contents  F — 
t  is  impossible  to  swear  that  a  man  heard,  for 
a  man  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  is  read. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  heard  it  ? — I  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  swear 
further. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  understand  him  to 
swear  that  Watson  was  present,  and  that  he 
read  it  out. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — My  question  to  him 
is,  whether  he  is  satisfied  Mr.  Watson  must 
have  heard  it. 

Lord  EUtnborough, — ^That  is  impossible ;  he 
has  said  all  a  man  can  say,  that  he  believes  he 
heard  it ;  that  he  pronounced  it  so  loud,  that 
a  person  must,  he  thinks,  have  heard  it 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cop2ey.— What  I  ask  him,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  he  believes 
Mr.  Watson  heard  it  ? 

Lord  EUenborot^k, — He  has  said  already, 
that  he  believes  he  heard  him ;  but  if  a  man 
swears  that  another  heard  it,  he  would  not  be 
believed ;  he  would  be  thoi^t  rash. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copi^.-^l  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther there  is  any  misapprehension  upon  this 
subject,  and  would  repeat  the  question. 

Lord  EUenborough, — Oh,  certainly. 

*  Mr.  Sergeant  Cqrfcy.— Upon  the  oath  you 
have  taken,  do  you  believe  Mr.  Watson  heard 
it  ?~The  only  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to 
read  it  as  I  read  it  then,  and  then  their  lord- 
ships and  the  jury  may  judge  whether  he  must 
not  have  heard  it. 

Will  you  listen  to  the  question  ?    Do  you 
believe  that  Mr.  Watson  heard  it  ? — It  is  im- 
possible I  can  swear  that  another  heard  it. 
.  The  ouestion  is  not  that,  and  you  must  un- 
derstana  the  question. 

Lord  EUenborough. — ^The  question  now  put 
to  you  is  not  of  that  description  which  might 
be  objectionable ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
you  swear  that  you  believe  he  heard  it. — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. •^So  as  to  be  aware  of 
the  contents  (tf  it. — Yes. 

Have  you  been  examined  before  as  to  these 
bills  ? — Yes,  at  No.  5,  Stone  Buildings. 

Was  that  the  only  time  ? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

That  was  at  Mr.  Litchfield's  chambers,  I 
presume  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

You  have  not  been  examined  before  the 
grand  jury  ? — No. 

When  was  it  you  were  examined  ?— On  Sa- 
turday week,  I  believe. 

When  were  you  first  called  on?— About  two 
days  before  I  had  a  subpoena  left  me. 

Mr.  Tlimity^.— If  your  lordship  pleases  we 
will  have  tne  bills  read. 

prhe  following  bill  was  read.] 
At  a  Meeting  held  at  the  CARLISLE, 


Trial  qfJmnei  WaUon  \jBS 

SHOREDITCH^  on  Thondaj  ETcning, 
the  7th  of  November,  Inst,  it  was  de* 
tennined  to  call  a 


Meeting 

OF  THE 


Distressed  Manufacturers, 
Mariners y  Artizans^ 

AND  OTHERS  OP  THE 

Cities  of  LondoDy  Westmioster,  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  ad- 
jacenty  in 

SPA^FIELDS, 

Oo  Friday  IBth  InH.  at  18<Clockt 

To  take  into  Consideration  the  propriety  of 
Petitioning  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Legis- 
lature, to  adopt  inunediately  such  means  as 
will  reheve  the  sufferers  from  the  Misery  vHbidi 
now  overwhelms  them. 

JoHv  Dtall,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Peestov^  Secretary. 

Stale  and  BalM,  Prinlen,  TuM— ha«  Coart  Bead. 

prhe  Manuscript  was  read.] 

Mr.  Topping, — Now  the  large  one. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — I  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  are 
not  in  a  situation,  yet,  to  reaa  the  large  ooe ; 
he  has  not  yet  given  any  account  of  the  mana- 
script,  he  cannot  say  whether  it  was  delivered 
to  the  party  or  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Bfl^fey^— A  great  many  of  those 
were  carried  away  by  Watson  himself;  there- 
fore, whether  there  is  any  manuscript  or  not, 
does  not  signify. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, -^My  lord,  I  submit, 
that  is  not  sufficient ;  we  have  had  no  notice 
to  produce  the  manuscript  of  this. 

Mr.  Topping. — Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  do 
not  know  what  became  of  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  last  was  printed  ? — I  think  it  was 
ffiven  to  one  of  the  persons  who  came  for  the 
first  bills,  to  see  whether  the  copy  vras  right ; 
there  were  500  given  at  one  time,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  the  copy  was 
givoi  with  them. 

Ifitd  EUenborough, — Do  you  offer  It  now 
then? 

Mr.  GwJKy. — ^At  a  future  time,  my  loid, 
we  will  ofier  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough,^An  not  they  all  made 
originals,  when  Watson  took  away  some  of 
themt 

Mr.  Gtmeif^— I  should  think,  my  lord,  when 
Watson  took  away  so  many  of  them,  thAt  that 
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Jo/m  Crwp  iwora. 
Mr.  WeilitrtlL—iij  loTdi,  I  object  to  thU 
witneia  being  examiaea.  Idosoon  tbegrtnind 
thai  he  puq>orts  to  be  a  witDeu,  whole  de- 
■cription  in  the  priated  list  delivered  under  the 
■tUute  of  Queen  Anne,  stands  thus,  "  John 
Ciifp,  lately  sbidioK  at  No.  3.  Tyler's  court, 
Waidonrb^tieet,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
grocer."  Hie  itatuteof  7  Anne,, cap.  21.  sec. 
11.  jreqniies,  "that  when  any  peraon  ia  tn- 
^eted  for  hig;h  treason,  a  list  of  the  witnesaes 
who  shaU  be  produced  on  the  trial  for  proving 
the  said  indictment,  and  of  the  jury,  mentioning 
the  names,  professiotts,  and  places  of  abode, 
of  the  aaid  witnessei  and  jurors,  shall  be  given 
*t  the  Hine  time  that  a  copy  of  the  iodict- 
inent  is  deKrered  to  the  party  indicted,  aud 
that  copies  of  all  indictments  for  the  offence 
aloreMid,  with  such  lists,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  piuty  indicted,  ten  days  before  the  trial." 
Your  lord*hipt  will  see,  therefore,  that  the 
exigent^  of  tbi*  clause  requiiei  the  names, 
professions,  and  places  of  abode  of  the  wit- 
BCsMS  to  be  described.  Now,  the  description 
of  the  witDos,  as  it  appears  in  this  list  (for  I 
ckB  aae  odIv  one  peiEOo  of  the  name  of  Crisp, 
GOBM^ientlj  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  a 
the  pcnon  acrignated),  U  "  John  Crisp,  lately 
•bidiiigu  No.  3. Tyler's  court,  Wardour-sireet, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Erocer."  Here 
it,  therefore,  no  description  of  the  place  of 
hu  residence.  Your  lordships  will  perceive, 
that  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne, 
have  DO*  been  at  all  complied  with,  ioaamncfa 
•s  hit  actual  residence  is  not  stated :  hut  with- 
out entering  into  the  question,  bow  bi  any 
sobatitution  of  description  would  suffice,  I  say 
there  is  no  such  subaiitutioD  as  would  answer 
the  porpose  of  description.  The  term  is  laUty 
M&ig  ^ — now  that  is  no  definite  description 
of  time — it  may  be  two  months,  ot  a  year, 
one  cannot  either  in  conunon  language,  or  in 
law,  five  a  deGnition  to  the  terms  "  lately 
abtding  at" — they  must  depend  alone  on  the 
ideas  of  the  penon  using  tbem. 

Your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  state, 
that  I  conceive  this  is  a  question  not  merely 
taiuing  on  a  matter  of  form  —  it  is  an  objec- 
tion turning  upon  the  non-compliance  witb  the 
nqnisite*  of  this  statute,  a  fajlute  and  breach  of 
which  endanger  the  fairness  of  every  trial  for  high 
treason ;  foe  the  object  of  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  requiring  an  identical  description  of 
the  witness,  and  his  residence,  was,  that  it 
might  operate  as  n  notice  to  the  person  accused, 
that  be  might  make  all  the  inquiries  which  he 
might  conceive  condncive  to  bis  defence.  But 
if  you  do  not  give  the  witness's  residence,  the 
ptisoner  cannot  use  those  means  of  inquiry, 
wUefa  it  was  the  peculiar  object  of  this  statute 
to  give  to  him,  and  I  apprehend,  the  more 
i)«t  circamitance  is  considered,  the  higher 
*<U  appear  to  be  the  Tslne  of  thi*  objection. 


is  described  ai  lately  living  at  such 
a  place,  it  is  impossible  for  the  accused  to 
make  those  inquiries  which  the  statute  meant 
he  should,  as  to  the  person  to  be  examined 
and  the  matters,  to  which  be  is  likely  to  be 
called — what  the  person  is — what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  know — what  his  character  is,  aud  all 
''  ose  matters  directly  or  indirectly,  remotely, 

nearly  affecting  the  defence. 

Your  lordships  will  allow  me  to  press  the 
objection  further.  If  this  is  a  competent  de- 
scription for  one  witness,  it  is  a  competent 
description  for  all  the  witnesses ;  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  witnesses  in  this  list,  may 
be  all  described,  not  with  their  actual  places 
of  residence  or  where  they  may  be  found,  but 
with  this  mysterious,  uncertain,  and  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  anonymous  designation  erf' 
residence.  And  thus  ^1  means  of  searching 
them  out  may  be  concealed  from  the  prisoner. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  put  my  objec- 
tion in  two  ways.  If  it  was  merely  a  malter 
of  form  I  submit  that  the  witness  could  not  be 
examined;  but  secondly,  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  form,  bat  tliat  it  affects  the 
substance  of  our  defence,  since  by  the  want 
of  description,  the  prisoner  is  debarred  of 
those  very  means  of  defence  with  which  th* 
law  intended  to  provide  him. 

Lord  EUenbomagli  — With  reference  to  the 
time  of  delivering  the  list,  the  description  must 
necessarily  be  as  latcfy,  unless  the  person  de- 
livering the  list  was  actually  at  the  place  at  the 
lime;  and  therefore  the  place  described  as  the 

Clace  of  residence  must  be  that  which  it  had 
.tely  been :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  uAen  the  witness  was  resi- 
dent there. 

Hie  Witness  was  examined  upon  the  voire  dire. 
Mr.   Ghonri/. — Did  you   lately,  before   the 
month    of    May,      reside    in    'Tyler's-court, 
Wardour-streei  ?— I  did. 

Lord  £U«RAamigit.-~Whcn  was  the  Lst  de- 
Mr.  GvTwy.—Oa  the  Sih  of  May.    How 
long  before  the  5th  of  May  did  you  quit  diat 
residence  i — About  three  months  previous. 

Had  your  affairs  been  embarrassed  ?— 
They  were  rather  so,  which  induced  me  to 

Were  you  at  the  time  keeping  out  of  the 
way,  on  account  of  any  difficulties  you  were 
in? — Not  any  pecnniiuy  difBculties  imme- 
diately, but  I  considered  it  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience to  shift  my  residence  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — He  has  not  mentioned 
the  number. 

Mr.  Gvmei/.—At  what  number  did  you 
live  ?— No.  3. 

Was  it  a  grocer's  shop  ? — I  did  not  carry  on 


my  business  at  that  place  :  tlialwasmypri 
residence  ;  but  that  has  been  my  busi: 
through  life. 


Uow  long  bad  you  resided  there  1— It  might 
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tm  betwten  three  asd  Ibttr  moBthSy  or  loBfer 
than  that,  a  short  time  longer,  I  cannot  sp«dc 
to  any  fact  immediately  impreatang  it  upon  my 
recollection. 

AAer  you  had  quitted  that  place  were  yon 
diacovered  by  the  solicitor  for  tne  Treasuiv,  till 
after  the  5th  of  May  ?  until  after  you  had  seen 
yonr  name  printed  in  the  list  in  the  newa- 
papers?— It  is  within  this  month  past  I  re- 
oeiyed  a  subpcpna,  in  consequence  of  faarinff 
seen  ny  name  in  (he  paper,  and  haying  heard 
that  there  were  officera  looking  after  me,  I 
deemed  it  advisaUe  to  go  to  Bow»streety  and 
giye  my  name  and  residence. 

Was  that  after  the  5th  of  May  ?-~YeSy  it 


Do  you  mean  after  your  name  was  published 
in  the  newpaper  as  a  witness  ? — Yes,  it  was ; 
that  was  the  first  I  knew  of  the  present  pro- 
ceedinga,  and  my  being>a  witness. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy.^-You  say  you  haye  re- 
sided at  this  place  about  three  months?* 
Rather  more  than  that. 

And  that  in  point  of  fact  you  had  left  it  three 
months  before  th^  5th  of  May  T^No^  not  so 
lonff  as  that. 

You  told  my  learned  fHand,  you  had  quitted 
this  place  three  months  before  the  5th  of  May  ? 
— I  must  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  confine 
myself  to  a  particular  week. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbolt^'^l  did  not  understand 
whether  it  was  three  months  before  the  5th  of 
May,  or  three  months  from  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy,-^!  understood  three 
months  previous  to  the  5th  of  May  P — Yes,  I 
belieye  it  was  so. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  where 
you  did  reside  in  the  early  part  of  May  ;  where 
you  had  lived  for  a  month  before  that  ?— I  took 
a  lodging  at  Black  wall. 

You  went  thither  from  your  house  in  Tyler's- 
court  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  reside  there  fVom  the  time  of  your 
leaving  Tyler*s-court  ? — I  remained  there 
about  a  month,  I  thould  think,  or  not  longer 
than  that ;  it  was  at  Mill-wall. 

Were  you  residing  tliere  on  the  5th  of  May  ? 
— I  cannot  say,  really  ;  it  i:t  a  matter  I  have 
never  thought  seriously  about 

Mr.  Justice  Bai/ley, — You  can  answer  whe- 
ther you  removed  fromTyler's-couTt  thither  P — 
I  remained  there  about  a  mouth,  and  then  I  re- 
moved to  where  I  am  now. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ccy^.— Where  is  that  ?— At 
Chelsea. 

You  went  fnm  Tyler*s-court  to  Mill- Wall, 
and  resided  there  till  you  removed  to  Chelsea? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  ever  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
grocer,  in  Tyler's-court  ?— Never ;  I  answered 
his  lordship  that  just  now. 

Mr.  Cumey. — To  what  place  did  you  go 
from  Tyler's-court  ? — To  Mill-wall. 

Lord  Elknborwgh,^^toctrj  is  your  bssi- 


nt«  and  proltttiMii  but  aoC  om  mhHth  ym. 
carried  on  there  f — Just  so. 

Mr.   Justice  Bayley. — Was   it    known    in 
Tyler's-court,  where  yoii  were  gone  to  ?— No. 
Did  you  leave  word  ? — I  did  not 

Mr.  Gum^.—How  long  did  you  eli^  wH 

Blackwall  t — About  a  month. 

Wher«  did  you  go  from  thence?— >To 
Chelsea. 

Coming  acfosa  London  to  Chelsea  ? — I  will 
recollea  myarif  for  a  moment ;  there  was  a 
short  time  (about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeka) 
inUrvened,'that  I  was  at  Hatdiffe  Highway, 
and  then  I  went  to  Chelsea;  I  have  baeft  m 
or  seven  weeks  at  Chelsea. 

Then  about  the  5th  of  May  yoo  want  to 
Chelsea,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cc^<;y.— No,  your  inference 
is  guite  incorrect,  he  must  haye  been  at  CbeUea 
before  the  5th  of  May  ?— No. 

Mr.  Oanify.— How  long  have  you  been  at 
Chelsea  f— Six  we^;  I  was  absent  from 
Chelsea  a  short  time,  a  shoK  diitanoe  in  Am 
country,  bnt  that  is  where  I  have  reaided  for 
the  last  two  months  nearly. 

Were  you  a  lodger  there  f^Yes. 

And  you  had  come  firom  Rateliffe  Highwiy 
thither ;  having  gone  to  Ratclifi^  Higfawi^  ftma 
Poplar,  and  from  Tyler's-court  to  Poplar  P— 
Yes. 

You  did  not  leave  word  where  you  want  to, 
when  you  left  TylerVcourt  ? — No ;  it  would 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  if  I  had. 

Lord  £Uoi6aroi^A.— Was  Tyler^a-conrt  tkt 
last  ostensible  place  where  you  were  known  f 
— I  never  have  concealed  myself,  but  I  did  not 
wish  it  shook!  be  known  where  I  went  to. 

Lord  Ellenborough, — I  do  not  ask  whether 
you  locked  yourself  up,  but  you  did  not  state, 
to  what  place  you  were  going  T— I  did  not 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley,— I  submit  to  your 
lordship,  from  the  account  the  witness  haa 
given,  It  is  clear  he  cannot  be  examined ;  I 
am  quite  sure  that  your  lordship  will  be  of  opt* 
nion,  that  this  is  not  a  formal  objection  ;  tne 

Srovisions  of  the  statute  of  Anne  were  consi- 
ered  as  necessary  to  protect  a  party  standing 
in  the  situation  of  the  priztoner ;  your  lordship 
sees  how  anxious  the  legblature  is,  that  every 
possible  information  should  be  given  to  the 
prisoner,  in  order  that  he  might  make  all  necea- 
sary  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  witness,  not 
only  as  to  his  past  conduct — 

Lord  Ellenborough, — Do  you  give  any  further 
account  of  his  residence. 

Mr.  Gwmty, — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Ttie  case  must  cer- 
tainly stand,  with  respect  to  this  vritnesa  at  H 
does  at  present.  We  inquired  at  this  places 
Tyler's-court,  where  it  is  said  he  was  laltly 
abiding;  but  not  getting  any  infmrmation  there^ 
we  have  not  inquired  at  any  other  place. 
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Lord  EWwta^ft.'—Do  jim  give  aar  tH- 
denee  of  taj  iaqiuriet  oamtd  oo,  ui  order  to 
gmin  the  moit  perfect  informatioii  you  oonldy 
u  10  the  place  of  his  rMidence  ? 

Mr.  Aitormty  Genera/.— My  lord,  I  haTe  no 
endence  upoo  that  subject,  therefore  if  your 
lordships  think  that  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
prorisioos  of  the  statute,  I  would  not  press  his 
ejEamination. 

Lord  JBUeaAorsHgi*.— You  haTe  no  erideoee 
of  any  Inqolrtes  having  been  made  respecting 
his  place  of  abode  ? 

Mr.  AHarn^  Gcaerol— No,  I  have  not,  my 
laid. 

Lord  JBOMoroi^— Then  it  does  appear,  that 
ihat  was  not  the  latest  place  of  residence ;  and 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  any  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  find  him  out  after  he  ceased  to 
rMide  theta;  wa  think  he  caaaot  be  examined. 

Getrge  Lewit  sworn*— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gmrney. 

Are  3roii  a  hadLney  coachman  ? — Yes. 

On  the  15th  of  jNovamber  last  were  you 
driTing  your  hackaey  coach  ?— Yes. 

Were  yon  taken  by  any  persoas  to  Sporfields  ? 
-Yes. 

Do  yott  kaow  any  of  the  persons  who  went 
with  yovr  coach  to  Spa-Aelds  ? — I  should  know 
one  ffentleman  if  I  were  to  see  him. 

l^as  he  oo  tlie  box  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Aad  the  otberi  in  the  inside  f •— Yes. 

HaTe  you  since  seen  the  gentleman  who 
went  on  the  box  Trith  you  ? — No. 

WUeh  shoald  yoa  know?— One  of  those 
inside. 

Lard  FJknhmrmigL  —Were  there  more  than 
one  inside  ? — ^Two  inside. 

Mr.  Gamey.— Will  you  look  whether  you 
Ke  among  those  persons  any  of  those  tou  took 
in  that  coach  f— No,  neither  one  of  those. 

What  part  of  Spa-fields  did  you  go  to?  — 
Itto  the  middle  of  Spa-fields. 

Do  yoa  know  .the  Merlin's  CaTe  f — Yes ;  I 
stopped  before  I  got  to  the  Merlin's  CaTe. 

Did  either  of  the  persons  who  went  withyou, 
kf  e  any  stick  or  wand  ? — No ;  the  man  who 
^ent  on  the  box  had  a  wand. 

l^lien  vou  arrived  inSpa-fields,  was  any  thing 
doaa  with  that  wand  f — No,  not  at  first. 

No  matter,  whether  at  first  or  at  last  ? — ^There 
wasa  flag  tied  to  it. 

What  sort  of  a  flag  ?— There  were  difierent 
Colours,  I  do  not  know  what  was  upon  it. 

How  many  colours  were  there? — I  do  not 


Did  any  person  speak  from  the  top  of  your 
coach  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  that  f  *Mr.  Parkes. 

Was  there  a  large  concourse  of  people  there  f 
Yes. 

Aad  a  Mr.  Parkes  made  a  speech  torn  the 
^«>p  ef  your  coach  P— Yes. 

Afiarwaidfl  did  any  other  panon  begin  a 


speedi  from  your  coach  P— No  ;  I  was  ordered 
to  driTe  to  the  Merlin's  Cave. 

Did  any  person  then  begin  any  speech  from 
the  top  of  your  coadi  ?— No. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  come  afterwards? — ^Yes,  ha 
did  afterwards. 

Did  he  address  the  people  P — Not  from  my 
coach,  from  a  chariot. 

Did  he  descend  from  the  chariot  ? — Yes,  and 
went  into  the  house. 

Did  he  address  the  people  from  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

How  many  petfsons  got  into  your  coach  to  go 
away  ?— Four. 

What  became  of  you  ?— They  took  my 
horses  off. 

The  mob  ?— Yes,  and  dragsed  my  coach  till 
they  run  it  against  a  brick  wall. 

Upon  that,  what  beouae  of  the  persons  that 
were  in  the  coach? — I  know  not,  they  Jumped 
out. 

They  left  you  ?— Yes. 

Then  you  were  not  paid  year  fiire  P— No. 

Upon  that  did  you  go  tothehotel  in  Bou-  • 
yerie-streetP — Yes. 

Did  you  go  into  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Hunt  was  P— Yes,  and  saw  Mr.  Hunt. 

Whom  did  you  see  with  him  P— There  were 
sereral  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  room. 

Haye  you  since  seen  any  of  them  again  P-~ 
No,  not  one. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Geiystoke-plaee  P 
— Yes,  with  Mr.  Parkes. 

Did  you  there  see  either  of  the  persons  you 
had  seen  with  Mr.  Hunt  P — No. 

Recollectyourself?— Isaw  four  men,  when 
I  went  to  Greystoke-place. 

Who  were  tbe^  ? — ^There  was  a  young  man, 
and  one  who  said  his  name  was  Hooper,  and 
there  were  two  others. 

Had  you  seen  Hooper  before  at  the  hotel  in 
BouTerie  street  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

Look  and  see  whether  you  see  Hooper  there, 
or  the  younff  man  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any 
one  who  said  his  name  was  Hooper,  at  Grey- 
stoke-plkce. 

Do  you  see  there  either  of  the  persons 
whom  you  saw  at  Greystoke-place  P — ^No,  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  Gurney. — I  wish  the  warders  would  just 
move  their  heads. 

Mr.  WeihareU.'-'lt  he  can  find  Aem  out 
himself  he  may,  but  I  must  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Gurney, — I  apprehend  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  WethertlL^^l  apprehend  not. 

Lord  EUenborough, — You  may  a^  in  the 
most  direct  terms— you  may  say,  look  at  the 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Gtcrn^.— In  ordinaiy  cases  they  are 
stukding  at  the  bar  by  themselves ;  here  the 
witness  is  confounded  by  the  number  of  ob« 
jects.  Will  you  look  and  see,  whether  either 
of  Uie  persons  sitting  in  that  direction  is  the 
person  you  saw  in  Greystoke-place  P  —I  do  not 
recollect  him. 
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Otorgt  Lewit  crosi-ezBmined  by 
Mr.  WeikertU. 

How  near  did  yoa  drive  up  to  Greyitoke- 
ptaceP 

Lord  EUenbarongh* — At  this  ezamiDation  bas 
proved  abortive,  it  is  in  your  discretion  whether 
you  will  cross-examine.  I  cannot  see  what 
may  be  the  bearing  of  it— you  will  use  your 
own  discretion. 

Mr.  Wethertll.—We  shall  have  so  many 
more  witnesses  from  SparfieldSy  my  lofd,  that 
I  will  postpone  any  question  I  may  have  to 
put. 

John  Monkkomt  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr." 
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I  believe  you  keep  the  Merlin's  Cave  PuUic- 
house,  in  Spa-fields  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  Spa-fields^ 
on  the  15th  of  November  last  f — I  do. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  hackney-coach 
came  there  vrith  persons  in  it ;  before  that  time 
did  any  persons  come  to  your  house  on  foot  ? 
—Yes,  before  the  coach  arrived. 

How  many  ? — I  suppose  there  might  be  to 
the  amount  of  a  doien. 

Do  you  know  the  names  or  persons  of  any  of 
those  who  came? — There  was  Mr.  Preston  and 
Mr.  Dyall. 

Mr.  Justice  Bey%. — Does  he  know  them 
by  name  or  by  person. 

Mr.  Bickardaon, — Do  you  know  them  by 
name,  or  by  person  ?— By  both. 

Do  you  see  Mr.  Preston  now  in  court  ? — 
That  is  Mr.  Preston  [pointing  to  him]. 

Did  you  learn  from  them  whether  they  had 
had  any  thing  to  do  in  calling  the  meeting  ?— 
No»  I  did  not. 

To  what  part  of  your  house  did  they  go  ?— 
They  went  to  the  front  room  up  stairs. 

Fronting  the  field  ? — ^Yes. 

How  did  they  employ  themselves  till  the 
others  came? — ^They  called  for  pen  and  ink, 
and  they  were  writing  for  a  consiaerable  time. 

Did  they  remain  there  till  Mi;.  Hunt  came  ? 
— ^I  saw  them  there  several  times,  and  I  believe 
they  did  remain  there. 

6id  Mr.  Hunt  address  the  people  there  ? — 
Mr.  Hunt  addressed  the  people  there ;  but  he 
addressed  them  in  the  field  from  a  coach  before 
he  came  in. 

Did  he  afterwards  come  in  ? — Afterwards  be 
came  into  the  house ;  and  foroed  his  way  up 
stairs. 

What  do  you  mean  by  forced  his  way  up 
stairs  ? — I  endeavoured  to  stop  him,  by  speak* 
ing  to  him,  and  told  him  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  me  to  suffer  him  to  go  up  stairs, 
he  said,  it  was  of  no  consequence,  he  shoidd 
go  up. 

What  further  vras  done  by  you  or  by  them  F 
—He  went  up  stairs,  and  one  of  the  blinds 
was  cut,  and  the  beading  taken  from  the  side 
of  die  window,  and  the  window  taken  out. 


By  the  persons  who  were  thara  ?•— Yes. 

Can  you  state  who  the  persons  vrere  who 
did  that  ?— I  was  told 

You  must  not  say  what  you  were  tokL—I 
cannot  say  myself  who  the  persons  were. 

Were  you  solold  in  the  presence  of  Preston  ? 
—No. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  either  of  the 
Watsons  I — I  was  told— 

Do  you  see  here  beside  Preston,  any  body 
who  was  there?  do  you  know  the  person  of 
Mr.  Watson,  the  prisoner  now  on  tnal  ? — Mo^ 
I  do  not. 

What  perMns  had  yoa  at  your  house  betide, 
on  the  15th  of  November  r--Only  Mr.  Hmit,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clark,  and  Dyall ;  IdUd 
not  see  Preston  there. 

Joibi  MoiiiUkMisf 'cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WetkofU. 

Yoa  did  not  like  Bftr.  Hnnt  coniiig  «p  into 

your  room  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  make  a  speech  horn  the  win* 
dow  of  your  room,  after  he  spoke  from  the 
coach  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  that  speoch  ? — I  did  not  hear 
the  whole  of  it ;  I  was  ill,  I  heard  a  part  of  it. 

What  was  the  part  of  it  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that 
exactly. 

Was  it  a  speech  exhorting  the  people  to 
consider  of  their  grievances,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind } — I  believe  it  was. 

Can  you  recollect  any  of  the  particolar  ex- 
pressions; were  you  near  enoush  to  have 
neard  the  whde  of  it,  or  was  it  from  illness 
you  did  not  hear  it  ? — I  was  near  enough,  but 
from  the  confusion  in  the  house,  I  coald  boc 
particularly  attend  to  it. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hunt  stating  to  the 
people,  that  the  public  charity  offered  to  them 
was  an  insult  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Do  vou  recollect  his  stating  any  thing  to  thai 
effect  r— I  do  not. 

Were  you  attending  to  it  sufficiently  to  give 
an  account  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

If  you  say  that,  I  will  give  you  no  further 
trouble,  that  you  were  neiUier  near  enough  aor 
atteptive  enough  ? 

Lord  Elktihonmgh, — He  was  neither 
enough  nor  attentive  enough  to  give  an 
of  it. 

Mr.  WeiktrdL.—'Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hunt's 
Myiogy  tbat  your  house  was  a  bad  place  to 
speak  from  ? — No ;  but  I  recollect  going  to  Mr. 
Hunt  and  saying,  that  they  shoiud  not  have 
cut  out  my  window. 

You  do  not  recollect  his  saying,  that  your 
house  was  a  bad  place  to  speak  uom  ? — I  do 
not. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  pre- 
vent his  coming  to  speak  from  your  house  again  ? 
— ^Yes. 

Did  you  give  him  notice  that  he  should  not 
again  speak  from  your  room? — Yes;  on  the 
fitrst  meeting  I  told  him  he  should  not  speak 
from  my  hoosci  either  he  or  any  other  naiu 
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Did  fon  tall  him,  between  the  two  meeting*, 
that  he  thonld  not  speak  there  aguii  t — 1 
went  to  him  U  the  old  Hmnmums  in  CoTsnt 

Be  io  good  u  to  teU  ui  what  yon  lud  to 
h)»  kboot  his  ipeakii^,  or  not  speaJcing,  from 
jour  house. 

Mr.  AUontty  CeacraL— What  be  said  to 
Mr.  Hiut  at  that  meeting tfn  the  15tb,Ido  net 
«tject  to ;  bat  be  cannot  M>te  «aj  thing  whldt 


Mr.  VcfAcTcfl.— Then  I  wiU  conene  it  to 
(he  &et ;  did  70a  prohibit  hii  speaking  from 
rawhMiHl 

Loid  EUenbor^tgK — Unless  you  calL  Hunt, 
and  piova  thai  be  commnnicated  it  to  the  othen, 
it  comes  to  nothing ;  ;ou  mean  to  say  that 
th&f  were  driven  to  procure  a  waggon,  by 
being  icfnsed  the  nse  of  this  house,  I  suppose  1 


Hr.  IFnttselt— t  put  it  to  him  as  a  matter 
or  het,  whether  he  did  not  prohibit  theii  com- 
ing again  P 

Xoid  JSeiiormigk, — But  it  must  be  proved 
to  have  hem  known  to  them,  or  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  inflnenced  them. 

Hr.  WOkmiL—M.  the  time  Mr.  Hnnt 
spoke  wu  there  a  flag  in  the  room  F— There 
rns. 

Was  it  near  bim  P— Qose  to  his  right-hand. 

Was  it  possible  for  Mr.  UoDt  to  have 
SToidcd  seeug  that  flag  T— I  ibonld  think  im- 
psaahlB 

Wn  dure  an  macription  on  that  flag?— 
1ha«  was,  but  I  cannot  stale  what  it  was. 

or  what  ctdoor  was  it  f— It  was  diffisrut  c^ 
Imi>,  I  cauMt  say  what  colours ;  when  I  told 
Ur.  Hont  be  should  not  speak  out  of  my  win- 
dew,  nailheT  he  nor  any  other  man,  tbei«  was 
a  pefson  at  eadi  side  told  me,  that  they  had 
taken  {oraUe  poseesMon,  and  that  I  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  I  might 
go  about  my  business. 

Did  Hr.  Hunt  take  possession  forcibly? — 
Tes ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  persons  who 
said  that. 

Was  the  peison  wbo  carried  the  flag  one  of 
those'  who  loroad  bis  way  up  with  Mr.  Hnnt ! 
— I  cannot  say. 

Do  70a  know  who  was  the  man  who  had 
the  flagT — I  cannot  saj. 

Do  yws  k»ow  a  person  of  tba  name  of  Cat- 
tle 1 — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Did  lb*  panofl  wbo  feroacl  his  way  np, 
■•  any  paitieular  apretwm  t — I  cannot  say. 

Wn  tMic  BBj  iHginiate  ia  your  houKf— 
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There  wu  a  magiMrale  after  Mr.  Hant  had 
began  to  speak. 

Did  the  magistrate  come  up  into  your  house  1 
—Yes. 

Was  Hunt  speaking  iriien  tlie  magistiau 
came  up? — He  was. 

Who  was  the  raagisttate  ?— I  recollect  Ur. 
Rtnnsford  being  there. 

Was  Mr.  Raynsford  in  a  situation  to  hear 
Hunt's  speech  ?— I  should  think  he  was. 

Could  he  avoid  hearing  Hunt's  speech? — I 
should  think  nil. 

What  time  did  the  business  Isstf— It  began 
at  two,  and  it  Usted,  I  think,  till  five. 

Was  the  flag  displayed  out  of  the  window  1 
—Yes. 

The  casement  was  taken  out  of  the  window  I 
—Yes, 

Could  a  person,  wbo  stood  in  the  hadt  part 
of  the  room,  see  the  flag  displayed  out  of 
the  window?— He  might  see  it  perhaps. 

Was  it  in  such  a  situation,  that  a  person 
looki^  towards  the  window  might  have  seen 
it  ? — The  peison  neaicsl  the  door  could  not  see 
it,  there  were  so  many  people  in  the  room,  and 
some  on  the  table. 

Supposing  Mr.  Raynsford  to  be  coming 
up  towards  j-our  house,  must  he  have  seen  the 
Abr  if  it  was  out  of  the  window  at  that  time? 
— He  must  have  seen  it. 

Had  you  any  police  officers  in  your  bouse  at 
that  time  ?— Yes. 

Whom  do  you  recollect? — A  person  of  the 
name  of  Wood,  and  one  Martin. 

How  many  constables  and  police  officers 
were  there  f— There  were  a  great  many  con- 


How  long  do  you  suppose  they  were  in 

lur  house  altogether,  during  the  going  on  of 

this  speaking  ?— From  two  o'clock   till  ahoul 


five. 

Did  you  see  any  other  magistrate  there  ex- 
cept Ur.  Raynsford  ? — I  do  not  know  of  aaj 
Other. 

Wk)  Spoke  besides  Mr.  Hnnt  f— That  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Was  there  no  other  orator  who  haianguad 
the  mob  from  your  window  besides  Mr. 
Hunt?— Yea,  but  I  do    not  recollect   their 

Was  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  cheered  and  hnzcaed 
by  the  mob  F— Yes. 
Was  it  a  good  deal  or  not  ?— A  great  deal ; 

Repeatedly  f— Yes. 

How  muiv  people  do  you  suppose  were  eol- 
lected  round  your  house,  while  orator  Hunt 
was  going  on? — It  would  be  impossible  (br 
me  10  say. 

How  many  do  you  think? — Some  people  said 
there  were  twenty  thousand. 

Do  not  tell  us  what  others  told  you  but  give 
n*  your  ownjudgment  f — I  should  think  then 
mimt  be  that  number, 

TwMity  Thousand  r_Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  Mr.  Hunt  slating  aaj 
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Mig  M  the  Mbjeet  •£  ftdjmnisg'thit  OMitiBgy 
on  the  15th  of  November,  in  yo«r  hearing  !«-> 
ko. 

Was  there  any  discussion  in  yoiir  room  tboot 
tijouming  it  to  any  Aiture  oay  ?— I  eamiot 
state  that. 

Dii  TOtt  hear  it  generally  stated,  that  there 
was  to  be  an  adjournment  ol  that  meeting  ?— 
I  heard  thai  slated  genertily. 

Do  raa  lecolleet  the  day  being  stated, 
when  the  adjounied  roeeting  was  to  be  held  T 
^The  2nd  of  December,  I  tliink,  h«l  I  oawMt 
say* 

Though  y«>u  did  not  hear  Mr.  Hunt  stale 
any  resolution,  did  you  hear  him  sav  it  nas  to 
be  on  the  2nd  of  December? — I  did  not. 

Was  this  stated  fran  your  room  load  enough 
for  the  by-standers  to  hear  it,  or  only  the  per- 
sons hi  tne  room  to  hear  it  ?— That  I  cannot 
sAy,  if  they  beard  one  they  OHist  have  heard 
the  other. 

ttr.  Mickad  Jokn  FUxpatrick  sworn. — £ia- 
mined  by  Mr.  SkepktnL 

Wer«  you  at  the  Spa-fields  meeting  on  the 
15th  of  November  last  ? — I  was. 

Were  you  in  a  room  at  the  Merlin's  Care  ? 
—I  was. 

Were  thehe  many  people  in  thai  room  P-^ 
great  number. 

Do  yob  know  the  persons  of  either  o^  the 
Mr.  Watsons  ?— I  know  both  the  old  and  the 
young  Watson. 

Were  they  there  T — They  were  both  there. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  Mr.  Preston  f  ~ 
I  do. 

Was  he  there  } — He  was  there. 

State  what  ytm  obeerred  Preston  lo  do 
there  ? — Preston  was  in  the  room,  and  a  nun 
cf  tl»  name  of  Dyall ;  Dyall  had  some  papers 
in  Ms  hand^  and  they  wanted  him  to  get  on  the 
table,  and  read  the  resolutions.  He  got  on  the 
table,  and  was  prerailed  on,  by  persons  in  the 
tfoom,  to  cone  down  again.  Shortly  after  imky 
Mr.  Hunt  came  into  the  room,  and  Dyad  did 
not  read  the  reeolulions  he  had  in  his  hand. 

Was  it  stated  why  he  did  not?— It  was 
whispefed  about. 

Was  Mr.  Watson  there  during  <he  whole  of 
that  time  ? — Mr.  Watson  was  there ;  I  saw  htm 
just  as  Mr.  Hunt  came  into  the  room. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  asoTO  any  resolutions?— He 
was  there,  and  moved  a  string  of  resolutions ) 
he  spoke  a  couple  of  hours. 

Was  he  there  at  the  first  part  of  the  tiase  ?— • 
He  came  in  subsequently. 

Did  he  move  any  adjournment  ?— He  did. 

What  day  did  he  propose  ? — I  think  the  fiiit 
day  of  Ae  meeting  of  patliameAt. 

Was  any  other  day  moved  as  an  adjourn^ 
Inent  day  by  any  odier  person  P — Young  Wat- 
son came  forward,  and  moved  instead  of  that 
day  it  sh^mkl  be  that  day  Amnlght,  bnt  after- 
wards it  was  said  Mondvf  fbrtni^t. 

Did  Preston  make  any  obsetrationSf  at  that 
time  with  respect  to  the  meeting? — Yes^  I  had 
VMn  to  the  Windbw>  and  I  heaid  Prtalon  say^ 


this  wu  a  moit  glorioas  day,  ibr  there  were  a 
hnndrsd  thovsaiid  people  before  him,  a  hnn- 
dred  thousand  countrymen. 

Was  Watson  id  tba  room  daring  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  which  yoa  Itmt  staled  ? — 
He  was. 

This  was  on  the  15th  of  November  ? '-It  was 
on  the  15th  of  November,  the  first  laeetitw. 

Then  the  Monday  foHniaht  woold  baivn 
been,  what?— The  Monday  fortnight  wo«ld 
have  been  the  second  of  DeM)ember,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MkhaA  Mm  TvUptifiA  erosa-omminad 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Cip^. 

You  have  told  us  of  something  that  passed 
in  the  room  before  Mr.  Hunt  eame  themP — 
Yea. 

Something  that  passed  between  DyaU  aad 
Preston  P — Yes. 

Bat  you  say  you  did  not  see  Watson  tiU  Mr. 
Hunt  came  into  the  room  ? — I  did  not  observa 
him  before. 

Then  you  cannot  say  Watson  was  there,  when 
the  business  took  place  in  which  Pretton  and 
Dyall  were  coneerned  ?— No. 

Watson  you  first  obserred  when  Mr.  Honk 
came  into  the  room  ?— I  observed  them  both 
standing  behind  Mr.  Hunt.  I  stood  next  to 
Watson,  between  him  and  hb  son. 

Besides  Mr.  Hunt  and  Watson,  there  were  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  adeoapanied  Mr. 
Hunt  f«-»A  great  number. 

You  say  Mr.  Preston  made  some  obaarv*- 
tions  as  to  the  number  of  people ;  was  that  a^ 
ter  Mr.  Hunt  had  spoken  two  hours  ?— Yes. 

You  tell  us  that  somethinff  was  said  about 
the  day  of  adjournment.  Watson  proposed  it 
should  be  Monday  fortnight  ?— First  or  all  that 
day  fortnight. 

Afterwards  somebody  moved  it  should  be 
Monday  fortnight  P— No,  it  was  matitioiied  to 
him  it  should  be  Monday  fortnight 

By  whom  ?— t  do  not  know. 

Was  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Hunt,  as  the  daf 
to  which  the  adjournment  should  take  place  P 
— It  was  proposed  by  young  Watson,  lAd  a»^ 
conded  by  toaie  other  penon. 

Was  it  adopted  by  Mr.  HaniP  Did  hn 
make  it  part  of  bis  rHolutions  ?— No. 

Were  there  not  reaololions  at  thai  Uase  pm^ 
posed  by  Mr.  H«at>  to  the  poraons  assambMP 
^-The  resolutions  had  been  propoaad  by  Mr. 
Muni  before^  and  tiiis  was  an  ameadasent  by 
young  Watson. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  propose  it  to  the  people  pre- 
sent, to  know  whether  they  woald  adopt  itP^ 
It  was  certainly  put. 

By  Mr.  Hontr— ]|^  the  chairman. 

Who  was  Ae  ebairman  ?— Mr.  Clarke. 

And  it  was  carried  by  the  meeting  P-^Yta. 

Was  it  not  afterwards  promulgated  as  part 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  aay  ?— There  iMf  m^ 
thing  fotther  said,  aller  that  it  was  piA  and 
carried. 

I  ask  yon  whether,  when  thii  adjeuiMient 
was  mopoted  by  Mr.  Watson^a  son,  Mr.  Was- 
eon  did«i««  ikiiirfe««  lo  paeveniltf^lit^'tlit 
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tider  Mr.  Watson  had  a  roU  of  paper  in  his 
hands  at  the  time. 

When  this  alteiationy  with  respect  to  the  day 
of  adjoarameDts  was  proposed  by  young  Wat- 
fOD,  dad  not  Mi.  Watson  senior  interfere,  to 
attempt  to  prevent  it  ?— No. 

Do  you  swear  he  did  not  do  so,  or  did  not 
YOU  obaerre  it?-^i  did  not  observe  him  inter- 
fere at  all. 

You  will  not  swear  that  he  did  not  ? — I  will 
iwear  be  did  not  interrupt  his  son,  take  hold 
of  him,  or  stop  him  from  proposing  that  mo- 
tion. 

It  was  proposed  as  a  motion,  and  carried  by 
thepersoQs  assembled P — Yes. 

Was  it  debated  at  all,  whether  it  should  be 
ad<^>ted  or  not?— It  was  merely  put  by  the 


Was  it  debated  by  any  of  the  persons  Uiere 
iiembled,  whether  that  resolution  should  be 

adopted  or  not  ? — No,  it  was  not.  • 

Immediately  upon  being  announced  it  was 

adopted  ? — (t  was  upon  being  put. 

Mr.  Skpkerd, — Was  it  proposed  by  young 
Watson  as  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Hunt's  reso- 
lution ? — It  was. 

Lord  EUenborovgh,'^!  wish  it  to  be  under- 
ttoodj  that  the  Court  expect  that  no  nart  of 
these  proceedinffs  shall  be  published  during 
die  trial.  The  Court,  of  course,  must  animad- 
vert upon  it  if  it  is  done.* 

Mr.  Vmemi  Geom  Dowling  sworn.— £za- 
mhaad  by  Mr.  Ationiey  Gaural, 

Were  you  at  the  meeting  that  took  place  at 
Spa-fields  oo  the  15th  of  November  fast? — I 


Where  were  you?  in  the  Fields,  or  in  the 
Merlin's  Cave?— In  the  crowd,  in  front  of  the 
Merlin's  Cave. 

In  the  field  T— In  the  field. 

Was  there  a  lai^ge  number  of  persons  there  ? 
— ▲  vary  great  number. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.-  Hun^  address  the  popu- 
laee?— Idid. 

From  what  place? — From  the  window  of  the 
Molia's  Cave  public-house. 

Did  you  see  any  flag  at  that  meeting  ?— I 
did. 

Whero  vras  that  dispU^ed  P— From  the 
window  of  the  Merlin's  Qave  public-house. 

What  sort  of  a  flag  was  it? — It  was  a  tri- 
Gokmred  flag,  green,  white,  and  red. 

Was  there  any  inscription  upon  it  ? — There 


Do  yon  reooUecl  what  it  was  ?— I  do  not  re- 
eoQect  the  express  terms,  but  diere  was  some 
laleranoe  to  Justice,  Humanity,  and  Truth.  I 
cannot  reooUect  the  precise  words,  I  should  re- 
colleet  them  if  I  saw  them,  and  could  identify 
tfaefli^. 

*  Vide  Lord  Melville^s  case,  on/^  Vol.  8, 
^€06;  Brandreth's  case,  A.  D.  1817,  mM; 
ThiatlewQod's  case,  A.  D.  1820,  inJriL ;  R.  v. 
a«ig^4B^A.218. 


A.  D.  1817.  [^3 

Was  any  dav  proposed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  as  a 
day  to  which  the  meeting  should  adjourn  ?— ^ 
Mr.  Hunt  proposed  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament. 

Did  you  hear  any  body,  and  if  you  did,  whom, 
propose  any  amendment  to  that  ? — ^The  younger 
Mr.  Watson  first  proposed  it  should  take  place 
that  day  fortnight,  out  subsequently  that  it 
should  take  place  the  Monday  fortnight,  whidi 
would  be  the  2nd  of  Deceml>er. 

How  long  did  they  stay  there  ?  —From  the 
first  to  the  last.  I  cannot  justly  call  to  my  re^ 
collection,  but  firom  1  o'clock  to  about  5,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

You  left  Spapfields  when  the  other  persons 
did ;  did  you  afterwards  attend  the  meeting  on 
the  2nd  of  December  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  seen  any  advertisements  or  placards 
stuck  up,  advertising  that  second  meeting? — I 
had. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that? 

£  Handing  a  placard  to  the  witness.]— That  I 
elieve  to  be  a  copy  of  the  placard  to  which  I 
allude,  and  which  I  saw  on  the  walls,  antece- 
dent to  the  meeting. 

Lord  £^/en6ar0i^^— Is  thb  the  one  that  waa 
produced  by  Scale  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor  General, — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  take  it  for  granted,  this 
thing  will  be  brought  home  to  the  prisoner. 

Lord  EUenborough. — The  contents  of  the 
large  and  of  the  small  paper  were  stated  to  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  WetherelL^'SOf  my  lord,  they  are  veiy 
difierent. 

Lord  EUenborough.-^The  contents  appear  to 
be  the  same. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — I  took  an  objectioi^ 
and  the  gprouod  of  my  objection  was,  that  we 
had  not  had  notice  to  produce  what  Watson 
took  away. 

Lord  Ellcnborough,^^We  shall  wait  till  they 
have  completed  their  proof  as  to  that  paper. 

Mr.  Sergeant  O^tley, — It  went  off  as  Crisp 
was  called. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — I  apprehend,  with 
great  deference  to  your  lordship,  that  we  are 
now  in  a  situation  to  read  that  paper. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  think  the  printed 
stated,  that  he  printed  seveml  hundred  or  them, 
specifying  the  contents,  and  that  Watson  took 
away  five  and  twenty  of  them. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  allude  to  the  large  bills; 
it  is  proved  the  small  ones  were  taken  away, 
but  we  have  no  identification  of  the  contents 
of  the  large  one. 

Mr.  Justice  £01%.— He  stated  that  thecoih> 
tents  of  all  were  the  same,  and  twenty-five  ot 
the  large  ones  were  taken  away  by  Watson. 

Mr.    WetherM^-Y^   my  lord,   but  who 
O 
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brought  the  paper  lo  b«  piinled  i*  not  prored. 

Mr.  Justice  B^fey.— If  thejran  aU  origiMb, 
jou  may  read  any  one  of  (beiD,  aa  well  aa  the 
«ne  carried  away  by  Watwn. 

Mr.  WfiKerell.—Vfe  hate  had  no  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ctpln. — These  were  printed 
tnia  a  manuscript.  My  learned  frieniU  wen 
not  able  to  giva  any  account  of  this  manu- 
icripl,  therefore  we  contended  ther  could  nol 
leaa  this  copy  of  it.  It  was  said  Watsoo  had 
t^en  some  copies  away ;  Ihat  was  said  in  or- 
der to  ntiifV  the  court ;  but  lo  let  in  this  du~ 
plicate,  I  subinit,  Waison  should  hate  had  no- 
lice  to  produce  the  original.  Your  lordship 
iccoUeclsacase*  where  a  copy  of  a  letter  taken 
off  by  a  machine,  which  would  necessarily  be  a 
trae  copy,  wai  offered  in  CTidence,  but  it  wu 
held,  that  Ihe  party  there  must  have  notice  U> 
produce  the  ongioal  letter;  our  objection  ii, 
that  Ibe  manuscript  is  not  property  traced,  oc 

S roved  to  be  lost,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
Dced,  or  some  account  given  of  it. 

Lord  EHentonMgh.—'He  takes  away  tweoty- 
tfe  copiesof  one  uniromimpreasion,  by  which 
be,  having  come  with  Preston,  recognises  them 
as  haring  been  printed  under  their  orders. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cftfay. — It  doe*  not  appear 
that  at  that  meeting  he  came  with  Preston, 
Casde  ordered  that  paper. 

Lord  ElUnboroiigh.~Ciutle  brought  it  with 
an  order  to  print  five  hundred  copies;  Walsoii 
fclcbedaway  several, about  twBnt]r-flTe;  by  thi^ 
he  adopted  the  printing  as  done  in  the  execu- 
tion of  an  order  which  he  had  given;  and  when 
he  lakes  lwenty-G»e  or  thirty  out  of  a  common 
impression,  they  must  be  supposed  all  to  Rgrep 
in  the  contents. 

Mr.  Jnitice  Agrlejr- — Your  obJectioD  at  one 
time  was,  that  we  could  not  receive  this,  bi- 
CBUSe  this  is  not  the  very  document  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Watson;  that  Watson 
ought  to  have  had  notice  to  produce  thote 
twenty-five  copies  which  he  had  carried  away, 
and  that  without  such  notice,  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  contents  was  secondary  evidence, 
and  inadmissible.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  th&t 
that  is  not  the  case,  for  Ihat  every  one  of  those 
■which  are  worked  off  are  originals  in  the  na- 
ture.and  characler  of  duplicate  original* ;  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  clear,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  give  one  duplicate  in  evidence  without  giv- 
ing notice  to  produce  the  others.  There  h 
another  ground  on  which  thii  would  be  made 
•vidence. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ctftof. — In  the  first  place  the 
original  manuscript  was  left  with  the  piintei  ; 
he  gave  no  account  of  that,  and  we  say  these 
Ufe  copies  of  that  origintd  manuMript,  there- 
fore being  copies,  and  he  giving  no  account  of 
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the  loss  of  the  maniMcrtpt,  h«  cuuKM  ihowthe^ 
corresponded  with  the  originaL 

It  is  said,  these  are  all  duplicate  orinnali, 
hot  in  fact  they  are  duplicate  copies,  and  it  bj 
no  means  follow*  they  «re  all  alike  became 
they  are  printed  ;  it  by  no  mean*  follows,  in 

nint  of  law,  or  in  point  of  fact,  and  therefon 
inbmit  they  cannot  give  them  in  evidenc^ 
unless  we  have  iwtice  lo  produce  that  patcM 
which  we  took  away,  and  if  we  withheld  it  mftat 
notice,  theymight  then  show  i  t  corresponded  witk 
ihose  now  prodnced ;  but  thai  caonet  be  done 
in  the  first  instance,  I  apprehend  Ibe  mle  of 
law  i*  not  varied  by  the  use  ofmaduDoy,  In 
ihe  case  of  the  letter  cofned  by  a  """t-^-* 
there  conld  be  no  mistake ;  bat  my  lord  Ellen- 
borough  decided  that  it  did  not  vary  Ibe  mla 
aflaw,  as  lo  originals  and  copies;  if  they  had 
Itiven  us  notice  to  produce  the  one  <re  took 
iway,  they  might  have  shown  this  correaponA* 
ed  with  thai. 
My  learned  friendi  felt  the  force  of  the  ob- 


t,  and  I  tuhtnit  Ibis  paper  lannot 
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entire  drift  of  producing  tha 
w  it  contained  impnper  m^ 


Mr.  Juilice  Bgrtcy.— It  i*  clear  thi*  ianat 
offered  at  evidence  lo  show  ibe  contants  of 
the  manuscript ;  if  it  was,  there  wonld  b«  oo^ 
■iderable  weight  in  the  objection ;  bat  all  tbeaa 
when  printed  become  originala,  and  the  manu- 
script is  thrown  off  and  diacbarged;  it  it  is 
evidence,  that  they  are  all  from  the  satna  picti, 
and  therefore  they  mnst  be  the  tame. 

Mr.  H'efAercA.— The  object  of  calUnr  fln 
witness  first,  was  to  bring  the  manutctipt  boBW 
to  one  of  the  contpiratort. 

Lord  EUratorouji.— In  that  they  &ilad. 

Mr.  Wetherttt.  —Then,  my  hud,  do  not  Ib^ 
fail  in  Mo  as  to  the  use  of  it  *  becauM  a  iw> 
card  can  only  be  used  i 
tained  in  it ;  the  enli 
placard  i*,  to  show  it 
ter.     ■'    • 
Ihew 

brought  the  manuscript  lo  b«  printed ; 
this  mnst  go  for  nothing.  I  then  underttood 
it  wat  pul  in  conditionally,  in  order  that  dn 
manuscript  sent  lo  the  printer,  mi^lt  b* 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner  at  ibe  bar;  and 
the  lord  chief  justice  said,  uolen  it  wer« 
brought  home,  it  was  only  an  act  done  by 
Castle.  The  question  is,  how  is  the  act  wd- 
vanced  as  against  the  prisoner  ?  it  ii  , 
to  show  it  contained  treasonable  and  a 
matters,  or  tome  other  matters  promotivtt  tt 
the  mattm  charged  in   Iba  indictment;   Um 

eosecutor  cannot  say  he  does  not  pradace  it 
r  relevant  purposes ;  the  matter  charged  b 
matter  of  treason  and  sedition;  and  the  {d^ 
card,  it  is  stated,  was  calculated  to  MMBote 
those  objects :  the  manosciipl  is  bKm^hWBM 
to  none  of  the  priionen— an  oagg  of  it  it  w> 
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tiSad,  hat  MMNtbing  which  it  not  identified  m 
ft  eajj  of  the  maniueript  U  pat  in  —for  what 
Cn  aa  poipose  but  to  be  read ;  and  I  iitj  Ihej 
cunot  prodoM  it  for  the  drcuioitance  oT  the 
dau^  otao^  other  dnnunitance  wbaterer;  bol 
Ibe  paper  u  produced  lo  ahow  the  matter  it 
-  -  taina— that  it  containi  matter  promotive  of 
olgecta  diaiged  io  the  indictment,  and 
*  «  &e  qveatioii  TeaolTM  iltelf  into  this ; 
neRM  ankaprofedcopy  of  an  alleged  oiiginal, 
■M  bfoagfat  home  to  any  bodjr. 

Mr.  JiHtice  MMI. — Do  you  propose  to 
«Ar  any  thing  fiirther,  brother  Copley. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cop^,— No,  my  lord. 

Ht.  Jutice  JUatI, — I  am  of  opinion  that 
ftii  paper  ti  to  be  read  in  evidence  now.  If 
it  w«re  ofeed,  in  order  to  ihow  the  .  . 
vl  the  mamacript  aoppoMd  to  hare  been 
gioally  delirered  to  Ine  printer,  it  mi^ht  be 
contended,  perhapa,  that  sufficient  evidence 
had  not  been  given  to  let  it  ia ;  but  there 
■•  another  view  in  which  it  seems  to  me  suffl- 
cieot  hai  beeo  done  to  authorize  thij  paper  to 
be  read;  here  ti  a  meeting  held  at  Spa-Pielda, 
oa  the  Sod  of  December,  at  which  it  hai  been 
openedt  and  1  toppose  it  will  b«  proved,  that 
Walaon,  and  earn  a  otlier  pereons  connected 
with  him  in  Ihii  iitdictment,  were  preaent ; 
then  in  order  to  ahow  that  Mr.  Walsoo  (who 
wu  preaent  at  that  meeting)  knew  the  contents 
ft  a  placard  that  had  been  posted  aboot  this 
Writ,  relating  to  the  meeting,  and  giving  no- 
tice it  it,  thif  fiwti*  proved— that  the  printer 
having  from  his  own  bead,  if  you  pleaie,  print- 
ed a  large  nnmber  of  papers  exactly  like  that 
ntodDced,  delivered  twen^-fiTC  of  them  into  the 
band*  td  WattOB,  and  that  that  look  place  on 
the  18th  of  November,  four  days  previous  to 
dat  meeiiDg.  Doe*  not  thaiihow  that  Watson 
knew  Om  eontanta  of  this  paper  (which  was 
placarded  abont  the  itreets)  relating  to  that 
liMii  ling,  at  whidi  1  nitderstand  he  afterwards 
ittaiJadl  And  if  he  had  notice  of  the  con- 
t*Mi  of  the  placard,  it  is  evidence  against  him. 

Mr,  Jaeiiee  BiAv^—l  am  of  the  same  opi- 
■km.  lUa  ia  oM  a  question  of  copy  and  ori- 
paal ;  whether  a  number  of  papers  printed 
mm  a  mamacript,  were  &c  similes  of  ilie  ma^ 
■OMaipt,  it  not  the  qnestion  before  the  Court. 
Uaf  ware  printed  t^  the  orders  of  two  per- 
SOM  who  came  lo  the  printer,  and  the  prisoner 
Mok  twenQp^ve  copies  away;  that  circura- 
Maee  diowt,  there  must  have  been  an  order 
given  for  thnae^hinai.  apart  of  which  he  comea 
tai  gala — none  of  them  are  originals  more 
than  the  rert — not  those  taken  away  more  than 
thoae  left  behind.  Hie  question  is,  whether 
the  priaoner  at  the  bar  took  away  port  of  the 
iaipfCKion  which  was  printed,  and  whether 
wtinajbe  proved  in  the  way  proposed — it 
aoca  to  ahow  Lis  knowledge  of  the  <»ntentB  of 
thne  plaeanii,  and  I  am  of  opinioD,  that  this 
p^er  may  now  be  read. 

l4Md    JEffBJurasjgt.    MTan   you   wish    to 
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j  prove  that  a  party  has  notice  of  the  ci 
a  newspaper,  you  show  by  one  witness  that  he 
had  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  by  another  triiat 
the  contents  were  i   it  is  of  perpetual  occut- 

rihe  Placard  was  read  as  Mows :] 

ENGLAND 

Expect!  every  Man  to  do  his  Dutjr. 


The  Meeting  in  Spa  Fields. 

TAKES  PLACE  AT  11  O'CLOCK. 
On  Monday,  December  3nd  1816. 
o  receive  the  answer  of  the  PETITKW 
to  the  PRINCE  REGENT,  determined 

upon  at  the  last  meeting  held  in 
the  same  place,  and  for  other  important 
Considerations. 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CREAT  BRITAIK. 
Four  MiHiotts  in  IXstress  !.'! 
Four  Milliona  Embarrassed  lit 
One  Million-and-half  fear  Diatresa  !.'! 
Half-»-Milltonlivein  splendid  Luxury!!! 
Out  Brothers  in  IRELAND  are  in 
state — The  Climax  of  Misery  il 
I  go  no  farther. 
Death  would  now  be  a  relief  to  Million*— 
Arrogance,  Folly,  and  Crimes — ^have 
broi^t  af&irs  to  this  dread  Ciiaia. 
Firmness  and  Integrity 
can  only  save  the  Counti^  III 
After  the  last  Meeting  some  disorderiy  People 
were   guilty  of  attacking  the  Property  of  lo- 
dividual!  i  they  were  Ul-intbtmed  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Meeting,  it  was  not  to  plunder. 
Persons  suffering  io  these  Calamitous  time* 
in  common  with  others ;  the  Day  will  soon 
arrive  when  the  Distresses  will  be  relieved. 

THf  NATIOira  WRONGS  Mun  bi  REDRESSBQj  < 
JOHN  DYALL,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  PRESTON,  Secretary. 

S«ala  h  Bales,  Prialarh  TaUaaliaH.Coiift-Raad. 

Mr.  Altontey  General.— You  have  already 
nid,  you  had  seen  placards  like  this  stuck 
upon  the  walls  in  different  parts  of  the  towuf 


I  had. 

You  went  to  the  meeting  on  the  2nd  of  D^ 
cember?— I  did. 

Did  you  observe  whether  many  peoole  a»- 
sembled  there?— There  were  a  considerable 
number. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  there  .* 

I  went  there  about  eleven  o'clock. 

In  the  noniing  T — In  the  forenoon. 
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Did  jon  obserre  an^  waggon  drawn  Into 
tlw  Fteid  F— On  my  arriTal  in  the  Geld  1  wenl 
to  the  MerUu's  Cafe,  where  I  undentood  the 
meeting  waa  to  take  place;  I  aicended  into 
the  room,  where  the  former  meeting  took 
place,  and  I  perceired  from  the  window  a. 
crowd  aMemblins  at  that  end  of  the  field  next 
Cold'Bath-Fields  Prison ;  in  consequence  of 
that  obaerration,  I  proceedad  from  the  Mer- 
lin'i  Ca,Te,  lo  the  «pot  where  1  law  the  crowd 
anembling ;  on  mj  arriTal  there  I  ohaerred 
■ereral  personi,  lome  of  whom  bore  flags ;  one 
of  themlrecogniied  tobe  the  same  flag  which 
I  had  preTiaiuljr  Keo  on  (be  15th  exhibited 
fhim  tiU  Merlin's  Care  window;  the  aecond 
flag  wai  of  a  smalter  deKription— it  was  tri- 
coloored.  aikd  bearing  the  latne  colours  with 
the  larger  one ;  there  waa  a  third  man,  bearing 
i  bainef,  a  large  sqnaiv  frame,  and  a  piece  of 
white  cloth,  on  which  were  inactibed  the  wordi 
— "  The  brave  Soldien  are  our  Fhenda,  tieal 
them  kindly."  To  the  beat  of  my  recollection 
thoie  werB  (he  words  opon  the  placard :  some 
of  the  perions  assembled  wore  iri-coloured 
Gockadei,  corresponding  in  coloura  with  the 
flag)  which  I  have  alr^dy  alluded  to.  The 
centre  of  attraction  leemed  to  be  a  waggon, 
which  1  then  perceiTcd  for  the  fint  time ;  into 
thb  a  great  nnniber  of  peraon  aacended : 
Aere  wai  conaiderahle  confuaioo :  hut  afiei 
« little  lapse  of  time  I  obaerred  the  priaonei 
Wataon  mount  upon  the  edge  of  the  waggon, 
ud  wave  his  hand,  aa  if  to  intreal  ailence. 

Did  you  lee  any  other  pciaona  in  the  wag- 
gon, whomyou  knew,  or  whom  jou  recogniied? 
^-I  saw  Mr.  Hooper,  and  I  saw  young  Wau 
aon;  Mr.  Preston  I  aaw  aubsocraentl* :  the 
elder  Mr.  Watson,  the  younger  Mr.  Watson, 
and  Mr.  Hooper. 

Mr.  Juttioe  AhbtH.—fon  aaid,  I  think,  that 
ytfu  taw  Mi.  Preston  ? — I  did  not  see  him  till 
ftifaaeauent  to  the  speech,  he  was  then  either 
aicendiiig  or  descending,  I  could  not  tell  whidi, 
ha  was  eterated  nther  abore  the  crowd  :  die 
rider  Watson  wared  his  hand,  aa  if  to  intreat 
rileiKe  from  the  crowd  aronnd  him,  which  wa* 
considerable. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  whether  he 
did  address  the  crowd?— I  was  <)niie  near 
enough ;  io  feci,  I  was  within,  I  suppose,  ten 
yards  of  the  waggon. 

Can  you  repeat  to  my  lord  and  the  jury, 
wk«t  he  said,  or  any  part  of  what  be  aaid,  with 
perfect  recollection  T — I  took  a  sbort^hand 
note. 

Ur.  WtlhertU.—l  do  not  wiab  to  occupy 
your  lordships'  tine  improperly,  but  this  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance — whether 
this  speech,  of  which  the  witness  has  a  short- 
hand note,  ought  not  lo  have  been  set  out 
aa  an  ovett  act  in  the  indictment  ? 

Mr.  Justice  A>y^.--Tbis  is  evidence  of  the 


have  not  staled  the 

ihey  only  aUege  that  there  were 
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I  been  an  indictment  for  high  treaaoa  in  whiA 
the  chanre  haa  not  been  gatnd,  **  divan 
'  ipeechea'and  ao  onF  and  haa  aninatsnceferer 
I  occnrred  in  which  the  expreas  woida  of  n 
speech  or  constihaition  were  set  forth? 

Mr.  Justice  Ayfey.— In  R.  v,  Fnncia,*  om 
of  the  overt  acts  charged  was  the  writing  a««- 
ral  tiaitorona  letters ;  it  was  objedad,  that  aa 
I  the  contents  of  those  letters  baa  not  been  aat 
I  (bith  in  the  indictment,  they  eonld  not 
be  givm  in  evidence,  the  objectitm  howetet 
I  was  over-ruled. 

I  Mr.  Sergeant  O^iUy^An  diat  «ue  Iba  ob- 
I  ject  of  the  letters  waa  stated  in  tbe  indictaenti 
;  namely,  that  it  was  to  invite  the  kinf  of  Fnnce 
to  send  tToopa  to  this  country :  altbo«^  tba 
indictment  did  not  atue  the  wonl^  it  ibUad 
the  substance  of  them. 
Lord  EUeHborougk.—Tht  objecL 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley.—Jio,  my  Lord,  the  nl^ 
stance ;  "  lettets  notifying  tb«  iotfattona  t^ 
resolutions  of  him  the  said  Ftancit  Fnacaa, 
and  the  said  other  tiaitora  10  mora  aad  la?y 
d>e  aaid  war,  ai»d  requiring  aid  in  the  aa^ 
war  of  the  s^  Foreign«n  and  other  peiaa^ 
then  in  FranGe."t 

Will  your  lordships  allow  ma  to  nAr  to 
what  ia  aUted  by  Mr.  Eaat,t  aa  dte  nanlt  tt 
all  tbe  caaca  upon  this  point?    "  tfpon  am  Id- 


waa  alleged  as  an  overt  act,  but  waaonlyaelbrtk 
in  iubetance,  it  was  objected  in  arreat  ttjvig- 
nenl,  that  the  worda  of  the  dedantlan  «aa« 
not  specified,  bat  the  Court  n: 
the  indictment  aufBcient ;  it  i 


and  promiaes  of  reward,  to 
to  jmn  in  rebellion,  wUch  «raa  an  overt' ^. 
the  treason  charged,  namely,  tba  c<np« 
the  kbig'B  death ;  ai>d  this  being  (be  aubi 
tial  charge,  it  was  sufficiently  set  lixth:  ia 
caaes  of  Coleman§  and  lord  PTeaton,DtlM 
stance  only  and  purport  of  tbe  latters  tii 
upon  them  were  set  forth :  in  Sta^av*a  r" 
which  was  in  the  rei^n  of  Chnriaa  IM 1 
I  remember  patticulariy  now  that  tfaa 
were  set  out ;  "  tbe  words  *Kin  apokai 
Frem^  and  the  pnrprat  of  them  waa  state 
Latin;  in  Francia's  case  tbe  like  rah  WM 
down,  diat  it  ia  not  neeesaaiy  to  aat  faib 
lettera  tbemaelvea  of  a  trenaoiaal)! 
enee,  it  ia  anfficient  to  atate  the 
iment  of  them,  fbr  thn 

and    imaginatioa   of 
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heart :  in  Dr.  Drake's  Case,*  it  was  said  by 
lord  Holt,  that  either  the  yeiy  words  of  a  libel 
might  be  charged,  but  then  the  smallest  varia^- 
tioo  which  chuiged  the  word  was  fatal :  or  the 
sabslance  and  effect  of  it  ma^l)e  stated^  and  in 
that  case,  if  the  sense  be  rightly  suted,  it  is 
sufficient  ;'*  now  your  lordship  sees  by  adTert* 
ing  to  this  record,  that  the  substance  of  these 
wordsi,  and  speeches,  is  not  stated  upon  the 
record,  hot  it  is  merely  stated  in  general  terms, 
that  he  made  seditious  inflammatory  speeches ; 
(he  indictment  does  not  profess  to  give  the 
substance  of  any  of  those  speeches,  but 
the  object  of  them  is  stated,  and  I  think  I  can 
undertake  to  say,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
to  be  fmnd  anywhere,  where  in  an  overt  act  of 
treason 

Lord  EBenboroitgh, — In  the  cases  of  Hardy 
and  Home  Tooike,  were  the  letters  or  speeches 
set  out? 

Mr.  Gwney, — ^No,  my  lord.f 

Mr.  Weikerdl, — ^There  the  speeches  were 
not  alleged  as  treason. 

Mr.  Justice  AIMt. — There  were  speeches 
tad  writings. 

Mr.  Gamey, — Yes,  my  lord,  and  letters: 
(tine's  Rights  of  Man  were  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  WetienlL'-^Yoni  lordship  will  perceive 
that  this  point  arises  on  a  treason  assigned  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  stat.  36  Geo.  3rd, 
under  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  indict- 
ment; for  I  believe  that  in  the  indictment 
against  Despard  and  his  associates,  this  treason 
was  Bol  inserted. 

Mr.  Omrmq^, — ^Yes,  it  lras.t 

Mr.  1F<«fteretf^-By  that  act,  the  conspiring 
Id  levy  war  to  compel  the  king  to  change  his 
measures  is  made  high  treason.    With  refer- 
enee  to  the  fourth  count  of  this  indictment, 
nhich  is  founded  on  that  statute,  it  is  material 
6iat  thb  speech  should  have  been  set  forth,  that 
wevdi^kave  been  apprised  what  those  mea- 
•om  of  the  king  were  which  we  are  indicted 
for  conspiring  to  compel  his  majesty  to  change. 
Where  the  treason  charged  is  a  Conspiracy  to 
compel  the  king  to  change  his  measures  and 
te  overt  act  is  a  speech  made,  it  is  sur^y  ne- 
eessaiy  to  set  out,  if  not  the  words,  at  least  the 
snhituKce  of  tiiat  speech — that  the  king  was 
required  to  equalize  tne  distribution  of  property 
— ihat  the  king  was  required  to  disburse  a  cer- 
tain SUB  amongst  the  poor— or  that  the  king 
was  required  to  reform  the  Parliament:  for 
how  can  we  know  whether  that  speech  is  cal- 
cnlated  to  compel  his  majesty  to  chanee  his 
unless  we  are  told  to  what  it  relates  ? 


Lord  Ettatbonmgh, — Can  there  be  a  doubt 
4iat  this  is  evidence  under  ihe  overt  acts  for 
levying  war  ?  it  is  evidence  quo  ammo  the  thing 

It  done. 

*  Salk.  660. 
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;  Mr.  Wethereil.'^Yonr  lordship  sees  the  puz« 
zle  in  which  we  are.  four  treason^  are  charged 
by  this  indictment;  the  like  of  whidb  was 
never  before  seen  in  the  Crown  office.    If  you 

j  can  put  four  treasons  upon  one  record,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  requisites  of  the  stat  7 
and  8  W.  3  are  rendered  unavailing. 

However,  having  stated  the  point  generally 
to  your  lordships,  I  will  only  add  that  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  new  question ;  and  that  ff 
the  corpus  (if  I  may  so  sa^)  of  the  treason  con- 
sist in  a  speech  which  is  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  king  by  force,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  party  can  know,  as  the  statute  of  king 
William  intended  he  should,*  what  the  overt 
act  chaiged  against  him  is,  unless  the  substance 
of  the  speech  is  set  out  upon  the  recoid. 

Mr.  Sergeant  C^ey.— I  do  not,  my  lords, 
urge  this  objection  as  it  respects  young  Watson^ 
but  as  it  respects  the  elder  Watson. 

Lord  EUenbonu^h, — I  am'perfectlytronvinced 
that  the  evidence  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Justice  Bqyl^. — I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  Re^i^  v.  Francia,  the  court  adopted 
a  rule  very  strongly  applicable  to  the  case. 
There  the  indictment  alleged  as  an  overt  act 
that  the  prisoner  **  did  traitorously  compose 
*^  and  write,  and  caused  to  be  composed  and 
**  written,  several  traitorous  letters  notifying 
^the  intentions,  and  resolutions  of  him  the 
^  said  Francis  Francia  and  the  said  other  traitors 
*  to  move  and  levy  the  said  war,  and  requiring 
^  aid  in  the  said  war  of  the  said  foreigners  and 
**  other  persons  then  in  France :"  the  indiel* 
ment  then  charged  that  he  caused  these  let^ 
ters  to  be  sent.  It  was  objected  for  the  pri- 
soner that  the  letters  themselves  ought  to  have 
been  set  out ;  the  court,  however,  held  that  this 
was  not  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  overt  act 
vras  sufficiently  stated,  and  the  contents  of 
the  letters  were  evidence  to  prove  that  overt 
act. 

In  the  present  case  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  sufficiently  stated  as  an  overt  act  that  the 
prisoner  made  and  uttered  seditious,  inflammao 
tory  and  treasonable  speeches  and  harangues ; 
and  I  think  that  the  particular  terms  whidi  he 
used  are  evidence  to  prove  that  overt  act. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  evidence  is  ad- 
missiole,  is  clearly  established  by  the  case  of 
R.  V.  Francia,  and  by  other  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — I  also  am  of  opinion 
that  the  overt  act  is  stated  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty to  authorise  the  court  to  receive  this  evi- 
dence ;  it  is  laid  with  as  much  certainty  as  has 
been  usual  in  similar  cases.  In  Hardy's  case^ 
it  was  charged  a^  an  overt  act,  that  the  prisonem 
composed,  wrote,  and  published  ^divers  books, 
''pamphlets,  letters,  instructions,  resolutions, 
**  orders,  declarations,  addresses,  and  writings, 
**  pmportvtg  and  amtmitmg  therein^  among  other 
**  tkmgtf  mdUmmUf  fitawm^geNifiite,  amdeshorUh 
^Uom  to  move  Mace  mdpmMode  the  ndyeets  if 
**oat$aidlord  the  king  to  ehooie  dq^  ami  iemi 

•  FSdiTaadsW.  3|a89i.8. 
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"mdcMHC  to  UdKaendefmtedatiteittfvioniai 
"  deUg»ttttonmpoKa»da>»ttiMeatomiti>tioin" 
■nd  the  canteati  of  iheM  books  aod  letters 
'  were  ^ren  in  eridence,  under  ttiU  orert  «cl, 
kltbongh  the;  were  not  let  forth  in  the  indiet- 

Tq  the  prcMDtcaM,  even  if  the  indictment 
hid  contuned  no  tuch  OTert  act  u  that  opoh 
wfaidi  this  qnetlion  hu  been  rttiaed,  I  should 
neverthelesihkTe  been  of  opinion  ihu  the  e*i~ 
dence  wm  ftdmistible ;  for  whftt  tbe  prisoner 
himself  said  at  the  moment  with  reference  tt> 
what  was  then  passing,  must  be  most  material  . 
eridence  to  explain  the  character  of  those  pro-  | 


and  riot  which  afterwaids  occnrred,  amonuted 
to  a  lerjing  of  war. 

Mr.  Justice  KAwd.— I  am  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. I  think  that  uiis  overt  act  is  aufficienllj 
stated.  I  do  not  see  how  this  eridenee  could 
pOMiblj  be  rejected  ;  because  several  other 
overt  act*  are  laid,  of  consultations  and  of  con^ 
•piringtolev;warandloseducethesaIdie[7,aDd 
these  ipeecbes  uttered  by  the  prisoner  hunself 
go  lo  shew  Ihe  very  nature  and  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  they  are  offered  in  evidence  for 
that  very  purpose  and  it  it  impouible  lo  reject 
Ibem.  I 

Lord  EBntern^A.— If  then  had  been  an 
particular  overt  act  under  which  this  evidence 
was  receivable,  it  is  an  universal  rule  of  evi- 
dence that  what  a  party  himself  says  may  be  ' 
given  in  evidence  against  him,  to  explain  any  I 
put  of  his  conduct  to  which  it  bean  reference.  I 

Mr.  VdfarcJJL— We  do  not  object  that  it  ii  I 
not  evidence,  botthatit  i*  not  proof  of  the  overt  i 

■*  I 

Lord  BtaiarttiglL. — There  cannot  be  a 
doobt  that  whatever  proceeds  from  the  month  ' 
of  man  may  be  given  in  eridence  against  him ;  ' 
it  dicwt  the  intention  with  which  he  acts.  I 

Mr.  AttOFny  Gttienl.—'Thtn  was  no  use  | 
in  watting  this  half-houi,  if  my  leaincd  friends 
admit  that  it  it  evidence  i 

Mr.  B'ertereU.— I  wiU  waste  an  hour,  if  I 
thiak  the  object  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  AtUtntof  GnKToL— -[to  Mr.  Dowllog.J  : 
You  state  tliat  you  took  in  sbort^iaDd  &e 
address  of  Mr.  Watson  to  the  people? — I  did . 

Hare  yon  your  sIiort-haDd  notes  here  1 — I 
have. 

fie  so  good  as  to  read  to  my  lords  and  the 
jury  what  it  was  he  said. 

Mr.  Wether^— Vny,  Mr.  Short-hand  writer,  ' 
when  did  you  take  that  note  T — I  took  it  on  the 
Slid  of  December,  in  Spa-6elda. 

When  did  yon  copy  it  oat  ? — I  copied  it  out 
the  same  evening. 

Is  that  the  copy  you  made  that  evening  F — 
No,itunoti  thu  is  the  thon-hand  note  1  took, 
and  this  is  a  litenl  copy ;  the  short-hand  note 
I  look  widk  a  pencil,  and  in  the  crowd,  and 
petfaapa  htving  been  taken  sis  months  back,  it 
vmj  be  Kiawwhal  d«iu>od,  but  I  can  read  the 
tbort-band    aM»    wilb    a   little   diEBcdliy, 


though  eattainly  I  could  read  the  tiaatcript 
.  with  nMHe  ease;  1  will  read  the  short-bMid 
'  note  if  it  is  wished, 

Mr.  Justice  Jttott. — You  nade  that  tran- 
script the  tame  evening?— I  made  this  tra^ 
<  script  yetterday;  I  made  another  traiMCtipt 
ihii  same  evening. 
Mr.  WMerta.—Bt  to  good  as  to  lend  n 
I  [)ie  transcript  while  you  reitd  it :  Ithalltbew 
ilii:  short-hand  writer  is  mistaken  in  one  wmd 
I  at  least. — It  is  very  probable  I  may  have  bem 
miltaken,  firom  the  ctrcuiustancet  in  which  I 
I  was ;  I  can  only  say,  that  the  note  was  as  coi>- 
'  rect  as  it  could  be  under  the  circnmstancea 
under  which  it  was  taken.  Mr.  Watson  him-' 
'fir  (poke  tint : "  Friends  and  Countrymen, 
\V  e  are  convened  this  day,  in  consaqumce  of 
a  resolutjonpassedatour  last  meeting,  tohear 
iliuanswerto Ihe  petition,  which  we  agreed  IB 
]^'rirsent  to  the  prince  regent.  I  cannot  reftain' 
I  mm  expressing  the  pleasure  which  I  fM  at 
tlm  moment  in  addressing  so  reipectaUe  a 
nueting.  The  petition  to  which  I  allude,  and 
Hliich  Mr.  Hunt  was  deputed  to  present  to  Aa 
jinnce  regent,  was  prepared,  in  the  hope  that 
ill-  royal  highness  would  give  an  answer  to  tba 
cries  of  these  starting  thonsandi  by  whom  ha 
vi;ii  addressed.  I  am  soiry  to  inform  yon, 
however,  that  he  has  resolved  to  give  oi  no  an- 
sivir  [groans  and  hisses];  it  is  useless  Ibem- 
fiire  to  take  that  course.  This  day  we  are  cal- 
It-d  on  to  pursue  another  fcbeersj.  '  Enghnl 
eipects  thai  every  man  will  do  his  duty;  ** 
nrt  called  on  because  '  four  millions  of  otw 
countrymen  are  in  distress,  because  as  numy 
more  are  embairassad,  and  becaiMe  a  million 
and  a  hair  fear  distress. '— While  thetemiseriet 
exitt,  how  few  enjoy  splendid  luxury?  only 
hM  a  million,  si  this  placard  expreMet,  an 
riot  either  in  fear  of  embarrassment  or  in  debt, 
(nder  these  citcumslances,  I  askyou,frienda 
and  countrymen,  if  the  ministers  have  done 
llii'ir  duty  in  advising  the  prince  regent  not  lo 
tipar  our  cries? — [Answer  trom  the  multitude. 
No,  no.  J  Uas,the  prince  regent  himself  done 
his  dutyT— [,Vo,  no.]  Was  there  ever  a  more 
calamitous  tune  in  tnis  country  llun  this  mo- 
ineotl'  [No,  no.]  It  is  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  thus  oppressed;  our  sister 
country,  Ireland, has  shared  in  our  misfbrtunet ; 
ihcre  the  climax  of  misery  has  been  brought  lo 
a  close,  there  their  suffericgt  cannot  ho  ex- 
tended funfaer.  Are  we  to  go  on  from  time 
lo  lime,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to 
ycnr,  crying  totbe  fotherof  hit  people,aa  heit 
called,  in  vain  for  redress  1  [Answer  from  the 
multitude.  No,  no.]  The  present  then  is  the 
lime  to  do  something.  [CheeTs  and  hniau  from 
tliC  crowd.]  What  will  men,  with  the  minds, 
.and  hearts  of  Englishmen — will  they  conlinne 
tlmt  for  months  and  years  to  beslarredt — 
[Answers  of  No,  no,]  How  then  ai«  we  to  bn 
restored  to  our  lighls?  Not  baulking — not 
by  long  speechet — not  by  petitions,  lor  our 
petitions  are  uol  beard  [reiterated  cries  ot 
Bravo.]— It  appeui  that  wa  ue  placad  » « 
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■tale  of  bondage — the  rights  of  cml  society 
are  not  attended  to — the  ctdls  of  the  multitudei 
from  time  to  time,  avail  nothing — ^that  Parlia^ 
meot,  which  was  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  people,  was  invited  to  assemble  together 
to  take  into  consideration  the  distresses  of  these 
calamitous  times — to  consider  in  their  wisdoro. 
if  they  possessed  wisdom,  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed,  in  vain.    In  this  distressing  si- 
taatioo  they  should  have  assembled  together, 
and  taken  into  consideration  the  prayers  of  the 
dying  UHiliitude,  and  not  have  been  deaf  to  our 
cries.    [They  ought,  they  ought].    It  must 
Test  with  ourselves  now  to  consider  how  we 
shall  relieve  ourselves   in  these    calamitous 
tines — ^we  have  been  truly  told,  that  trade 
and    commerce    are    annihilated;    but    we 
still   have    the  earth  as  our   resource — the 
etnh  was  by  nature  intended  for  the  support 
of  mankind,  and  is  sufficient  to  place  every 
nao,  in  distress,  in  a  comfortable  situation. 
If  a  man  has  but  a  spade  and  a  hoe  to  turn  up 
his  mother-earth,  that  will  prevent  him  from 
starving.    In  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
pbuxd  how  is  this  to  be  done  P    I  will  tell  you, 
I  have  said,  that  the  bonds  of  civil  society  have 
been  neglected— what  then  is  our  situation  ? 
They  have  placed  us  in  a  state  of  nature— they 
have  neglected  the  cries  of  the  hungry  and 
stamng  people :  not  a  day  that  we  pass  through 
the  slieets  of  this  great  metropolis,  but  we  see 
people  starving  to  death.    Are  they  ignorant 
of  this  ?    If  they  are  Uiey  ought  not  to  be ;  but 
they  are  not.    Thev  have  come  to  a  resolution 
not  to  rdieve  us :  they  know  full  vrall,  that  the 
people  are  starving  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, while  thev  will  admit  of  no  measure  to 
relieve  them — [groans,  and  cries  of  shame— 
down  with  them.]    Will  tliey  now  hear  our 
cries  ?— [Answers  from  the  crowd  of  No,  no.  J 
Have  they  not  been  supplicated  in  the  language 
of  mcB — in  the  language  of  forbearance  and 


patient  suffering  ? — {Yes,  yesl.  The  Israelites 
were  in  a  state  of  bondage  tor  four  hundred 
yeais ;  hut  we  have  been  double  that  time. 
Ever  since  the  Norman  conquest  kings  and 
lords  have  been  deluding  you,  they  have  in 
many  instances  converted  you  to  their  own 
widuBd  purposes ;  but  this  must  last  no  longer •'^ 
At  this,  moment  the  younger  Mr.  Watson  rose 
from  the  waggon,  having  been  standing  imme- 
&tely  bdiind  the  elder  Mr.  Watson,  and  took 
\n  place.  I  conceive  that  Mr.  Watson  con- 
duded  bis  speech  very  abruptly,  and  that  if  he 
had  not  been  interrupted  he  would  have  gone 
Mill  fbrther;  and  pexiiapB  I  may  explain  &ere 
ii  a  diference  between  this  and  the  report  in 
tht  public  newspapers. 

Lord  EOenborougk, — If  any  question  upon 
&at  subject  is  put  on  the  cross-examination 
tfab  may  be  proper ;  but  I  think  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Aiiamey  Genera/.— When  the  elder  Mr. 
Wstson  had  finished  his  harangue,  did  any 
Wy.b  his  presence  address  the  mob?— The 
jvnnt  Mr.  Watson  did. 

Did  yon  take  a  short-hand  note  of  that  too  ? 


—I  did,  the  closest  note  I  could.  Mr.  Watson^ 
jun.  spoke  as  follows  >— '^  Friends  and  Country^ 
men,  the  last  time  we  met  in  this  place,  I  had 
the  honour  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you ;  I 
was  the  person  who  proposed  the  resolution 
that  we  should  meet  again  this  day,  I  said 
then,  if  we  were  to  hold  4)ur  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  tell  when  we  should  meet^ 
and  it  might  be,  that  we  should  never  meet  at 
all.  At  that  time  it  was  agreed,  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  prince  regent.  You  have  been 
told  that  your  petition  was  presented,  but 
answer  there  was  none.  His  royal  highness 
replied,  my  fiimily  have  never  attended  to  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  or  received  petitions, 
unless  they  came  from  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  or  from  the  Corporation 
of  London ;  in  a  word  '  I  will  not  attend  to 
the  prayers  of  the  people'  [groans  and  hisses]. 
This  man  calls  himself  the  father  of  his  people 
[cries  from  the  crowd,  D— n  him  11.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  a  father  to  protect  his  children? 
pTes!]  Has  he  done  so?  [No!]— No,  he 
leaves  you  every  ground  for  complaint,  while 
he  tramples  on  your  right,  [groans  and  hisses.] 
There  b  no  luxury  which  he  spares,  because  he 
knows  the  expences  will  be  paid  out  of  your 
pockets  [groansl.  Are  we  to  submit  to  this 
any  longer  ?  [No  I]  Will  Englishmen  si^r 
themselves  any  longer  to  be  trampled  upon 
like  the  poor  African  slave  in  the  V^t  Int^es, 
or  like  clods  or  stones  [cries  from  the  multitude 
of  No !  we  must  have  relief  I'']  we  can  expect 
none  from  their  hands.  Yes — I  beg  your 
pardon— since  our  last  meeting,  from  the  re- 
solutions which  were  passed,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  come  forward,  some  persons  have 
received  some  ox-cheek  soup,  and  beef-bone 
broth  [laughter].  Some  persons  have  come 
forward  with  their  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds,  who  should  have  come  forvrard  with 
their  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Do  you  believe  that  those  people  are  sincere 
in  their  vrishes  for  the  people  ?  [No  1}  These 
men  come  forward  to  rob  you  of  all  you  pos- 
sess, and  then  give  you  a  f >enny  to  pay  the 
turnpike.  The  prince  regent,  in  his  great 
generosity,  has  given  you  6,000/.  out  of  ^nds 
which  do  not  touch  his  own  pocket !  [cheers 
and  hisses.]  Ves — it  appears  that  he  plunders 
you  of  millions,  and  then  gives  you  a  part  of 
the  spoil  [cheers  and  groans].  My  friend  here 
has  been  described  by  the  treasury  Journals  as 
a  second  Wat  Tyler.  No  bad  title :  for  be  it 
recollected,  that  Wat  Tyler  stepped  boldly 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  an  op- 

Eressive  tax ;  ana  would  have  succe^ed,  had 
e  not  been  basely  murdered  by  William  Wal- 
worth, then  lord  mayor  of  London.  But  we 
have  no  bull-rush  lord  mayor  now,  and  if  he 
vras  surrounded  by  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  as  I  now  am,  there  would  have 
been  no  doubt  of  success  I  [cheers  and  huzias  11 
It  seems  to  be  the  determined  resolution  ct 

(ministers  to  carry  every  thing  with  what  they 
call  a  high  hand ;  or,  as  they  say,  *  Our  lOTe- 
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itiign  loid  the  king  will  cany  ertiy  thing  Kritk 
firmMM.'  la  ih^  th«y  wiU  cany  the  busi- 
ness in  defiance  of  the  mice  of  the  people 
[hisses].  If  they  will  not  fg^je  us  what  we 
want,  tnen,  shall  we  not  take  it  ?  [Yes !]  Are 
you  willing  to  take  it?  [Yes !]  If  I  jump  down 
among  you^  will  you  follow  me  ?  [The  crowd 
answered  with  loud  acclamations,  yes!  Tes!?* 
At  that  time  Mr.  Watson  seised  one  of  the  tri- 
ooloured  flags  on  his  right-hand,  jumped  down 
and  pioce€»ded;  those  in  the  wagson  got 
down,  and  those  not  in  the  waggon  followed 
him  toward  Coppice-row — all  who  were  in 
the  waggon  jumped  down  at  the  same  moment, 
as  if  iraucAced  by  the  same  spirit,  and  follow- 
ed him. 

Mr.  WetktrtU. — You  must  not  give  us  your 
inferences— you  may  state  the  fects. — ^They 
appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  same 
spirit. 

Mr.  jUtonvy  General. — At  the  time  young 
Mr.  Watson  was  speaking,  did  you  see  where 
Mr.  Watson  senior  was? — He  was  in  the 
waggon  by  his  side. 

Lord  EUcnborougk, — Did  he  jump  down  ? — 
I  did  not  see  who  jumped  out  of  the  waggon 
4rst,  but  they  all  left  it  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  considering  the  crowd  that  was  about  iu 

Mr.  AUorney  Qenerd, — Did  all  the  persons 
that  were  in  the  waggon  go  along  with  the 
rush  in  the  mob  ?— As  &r  as  I  obserred,  ther 
did. 

Did  you  obsenre  whether  any  persons  who 
were  in  the  waggon,  or  the  mob,  had  cockades? 
—Yes,  I  did;  I  think  Mr.  Hooper  had  a  tri- 
oolouied  cockade,  and  that  the  younger  Mr. 
Wation  had ;  I  am  not  so  certain  of  the  elder. 

Did  you  see  Preston  about  the  same  time 
that  tliey  jumped  out  of  the  waggon  ? — I  did. 

Where  was  he? — ^He  was  dose  to  the 
waggon,  I  imagined  at  the  moment  he  was 
upon  the  waggon ;  he  was  elevated  on  some 
part  of  the  waggon,  but  my  attention  being 
directed  to  my  notes,  I  was  not  able  to  make 
close  observations  on  every  person  there. 

I  think  you  said  that  the  younger  Watson 
seized  one  of  the  flags? — In  his  hand,  and 
with  it  jumped  dowu. 

Which  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  the  larger 
one,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Were  a  number  oif  persons  of  the  mob  in 
your  sight  till  they  came  to  the  corner  of 
Coppice-row  f — I  followed  them  to  that  part. 

Uow  far  was  Coppice-row  from  the  waggon  P 
— I  should  suppose  at  the  utmost  extent,  a 
dmile  of  hundred  yards. 

When  they  came  to  the  comer  of  Coppice- 
xow,  did  yott  see  a  person  of  the  name  o'' 
Scaffi>id  ?~I  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Staflbrd?— I  do. 

What  is  he  ? — I  have  always  understood 
him  to  be  chief  clerk  at  Bow-street  Offikie. 

Did  you  see  what  Mr.  Stafford  did  ?— I  ob- 
served Mr.  Stafibrd  with  others,  impede  the 
progress  of  the  mob,  and  attempt  to  seise  the 
nags;  I  had  previously  noticed  «  imaUer  flap 


which  was  pulled  down,  as  was  also  a  bannet^ 
with  the  inscription  I  have  described. 

Do  you  know  who  was  carrying  the  banner 
or  the  flag,  not  in  Watson's  hand  r— I  dp  not, 
it  was  a  person  in  a  sailor*s  jacket ;  I  conceived 
that  the  larger  flag  when  it  turned  the  comer 
dianged  hands,  but  into  whose  hands  it  went 
I  cannot  exactly  determine. 

How  far  did  you  follow  them  ? — I  stopped 
for  a  short  moment — I  knew  that  a  force  cNf 

rlice  officers  were  placed  at  the  comer,  and 
observed  Mr.  Watson  standing  near  to  a 
public-house,  which  is  there  situate. 

Which  Watson  ?— The  elder  Watson :  the 
crowd  rushed  on  down  Ccppice-row,  I  (bllow- 
ed  them  a  little  way,  but  irom  some  dedans 
tions  I  heard,  I  was  induced  to  return  and  ac- 
quaint the  magistrates  with  what  I  had  heard, 
and  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  intentions  of 
the  crowd. 

What  was  the  cry  of  the  mob  at  the  timt 
they  went  off? — Some  cried  **  come  to  the 
Tower,**  and  others,  "  to  the  lord  mayor  ;*^  bu| 
I  conceived  they  were  bearing  towards  th^ 
city— indeed  I  was  satisfied  from  their  d«^ 
darations. 

Mr.  WetktrelL'^TtXL  us  what  yoa  tm^  ool 
vour  otmo^pftbiif  ? — I  did  not  see  themspey^ 
but  I  heard  them. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenertd, — ^Yon  heard  both 
those  cries— -some  crying  ^  to  the  tower,* 
and  some  "  to  the  lord  mayor?**— Yes, 

Did  vou  observe  whether  any  persons  itt 
the  mob  had  arms  ? — I  saw  one  man  with  a 
sword  or  cutlass,  and  on  another  man  I  thobghl 
I  observed  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol  in  his  breast. 

Mr.  Weiherdl,—Te\\  us  what  you  saw,  not 
what  you  thought?— I  saw  a  man  with  that 
which  I  believed  to  be  a  pistol  in  his  breast. 

Mr.  WetherelL^Thaxk  you  should  have  «ie4 
a  stronger  word  than  thought,  if  yo«  saw  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genfro^— What  did  you  seef 
—I  saw  that  which  I  believe  to  be  a  pistol,  I 
had  no  motive  at  the  time  to  ma|^ify  die 
appearance  of  the  thing,  I  believed  it  to  be  a 
pistol. 

Did  you  follow  the  mob  immediately,  or  go 
back  to  Spa-fields  ? — I  returned  to  the  magia- 
trates,  ana  from  thence  I  went  elsewhere,  and 
subsequently  into  the  city. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  towards  the  dtj  fiwr 
the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  doing  ?— I  did. 

I  think  you  say  you  saw  the  elder  Mr.  Wat^ 
son,  at  tlie  end  of  Coppice-roww — ^I  did. 

Did  you  see  where  he  went  to  afterwwds  f 
— I  afterwards  met  him  vnth  a  portion  of  tho 
crowd  who  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Cold- 
bath-fields,  going  after  the  other  mob  down 
Coppice-row,  as  X  returned. 

As  you  returned,  vou  met  him  going  in  the 
same  oirection  as  the  other  mob  ? — ^Yes,  the 
elder  Mr.  Watson  was  with  those  odier  per- 
sons, they  were  not  going  with  the  same  rapi- 
dity, but  they  went  in  the  same  direction. 

Did  you  go  into  the  dty  aft^waidsf— | 
did* 
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•  Did  yoa  in  «Iit  part  of  the  city  come  up 
with  tnj  part  of  the  tnob  ?— T  did. 

Where  did  jou  first  see  them  in  the  city  ? — 

V  aft  KV  *. 

IB  the  Mmonet. 

Which  WHY  did  you  go  into  the  citjr  ?— I 
passed  hv  Mr.  BecKwitn's  shop  in  Skioner- 
stieet,  wmeh  I  saw  demolished. 

TtuKt  is,  before  yon  come  to  Newgate-street  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  there  any  part  of  the  mob  at  Mr. 
Beckwith*s  at  that  ti|ne  ?— There  were  not. 

In  what  state  did  it  appear  to  be  at  that 
tioM?— The  windows  appeared  to  be  rery 
HNKh  broken  and  shattered ;  the  shop  appear- 
ed to  be  in  a  Tery  dilapidated  state,  bat  the 
ikitters  were  pot  np  to  aide  the  appearance  of 
it  as  moch  as  possible. 

Where  did  yon  come  up  with  the  mob  ?— In 
te  Minories. 

Did  yoQ  see  any  person's  house  that  was 
hmag  attacked,  or  had  been  attacked  ? — ^llie 
fcoase  of  Messis.  Brander  and  Potts  bore  the 
saae  appearance  as  Mr.  Beckwith*s,  and  I 
aaw  also  Mr.  Rae*s  house,  which  was  demo- 
fished  in  the  same  way. 

What  are  Bruider  and  Potts?— They  are 
Ounsmiths,  and  Mr.  Rae  is  a  gunsmith.  They 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street ;  in 
the  fkont  of  Mr.  Rae*s  shop  there  were  some 
pikes,  and  some  long  guns,  I  saw  a  very  long 
goa,  a  dock  gun,  and  some  muskets  and  things 
of  that  sort,  pulled  down  and  lying  in  front  of 
the  shop^  ontside  the  window. 

Do  yon  mean  in  the  street,  outside  the  shop? 
•-Yea,  the  windows  of  the  shop  itself  were 
^aiie  demolished  and  destroyed. 

Had  any  of  the  mob  arms  at  that  time  F 

Mr.  Justice  Alfboii.—He  has  not  said  that 
the  mob  were  there  at  that  time,  I  think. 

Mr.  AUomeyGemtraL — You  did  not  see  the 
nob  at  those  houses  ? — No,  the  mischief  had 
beta  dope  at  that  time,  I  met  the  mob  coming 
ap  the  Minories,  I  suppose  three  or  four  bun- 
dled of  them,  some  of  them  armed  vrith  guns, 
with  pistols,  some  were  charging  their 
and  othen  discharging  them. 


Mr.  Justice  iltt(tf/.~Had  vou  met  them  be- 
ttn  you  came  to  Brander  and  Potts's  house  ?— 
Neaily  opposite  to  Brander  and  Potts's  house ; 

&were  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  cutlasses, 
of  various  descriptions,  and  also  a  small 
bosi  eamnnde,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  VMcrvtf.— Every  woid  U  belief?—! 
am  nolavaqf  good  judge  myself:  to  the  be^t 
if  ay  baliaf  it  was  a  carronade. 

Mr.  ittSoniQF-CrOKra'w— What  do  you  mean 
ly  a  qpnonade  f — A  brass  piece  of  ordnance 
«  nlirlip  and  drawn  by  men. 

b  wkoae  poaseasion  was  thai?  —  Of  the 
CNwd— it  was  drawn  by  sailors ;  two  sailors, 
^ifw  it  in  fronty  and  one,  with  a  marling-spike, 
iva  spikn  of  aoine  kind,  guided  it  behind. 

Wcviifcon  who  drew  it  part  of  the  nob  ?-- 
n^  were  penons  of  that  deKriptioa,  rip^ 
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Mr.  Justice  Abbott. ^l  think  vou  said  some^ 
thing  about  their  discharging  their  pieces  ? — 
Yes,  some  were  discharging  their  pieces  in  the 
air,  not  to  do  mischief.  -m 

Mr.  Attorttey- General, — How  long  did  you 
continue  with  the  mob  ? — Till  they  were  dia- 
persed  by  the  horse-guards. 

How  soon  after  that  was  it,  that  the  horse-, 
guards  made  their  appearance  ? — Perhaps  ten 
minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  they  were 
marching  up  the  Minories,  and  I  heud  some 
of  the  people  cry  ''  To  Spa-fields.'' 

When  you  say  marchmg  up  the  Minories^ 
do  you  mean  towards  Spa-fields  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  you  heard  some  of  them  cry  **  To  Spa- 
fields  r'-Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  EUenborough, — This  was  after  you  had 
seen  the  demolished  state  of  the  houses  ?  they 
were  then  returning  ?— Yes,  they  were  then 
returning,  after  the  mischief  had  been  done  ; 
I  was  not  present  when  the  demolition  waa 
made. 

Mr.  Attomev'Gaierttl.'^'Did  vou  ao  back  to 
Spa-fields  ? — I  did,  after  the  mob  had  been  dis- 
persed. 

Were  you  present  when  the  mob  was  dis«- 
persed  ? — I  was  immediately  in  the  rear  when 
the  horse-guards  arrived;  1  partly  suspected 
the  horse-guards  were  coming. 

Mr.  Wetkerell, — Your  evidence  is  all  sus- 
picion, really  you  must  not  tell  us  your  sus- 
picions.— I  saw  them  arrive,  and  I  found  that 
the  cause  of  the  mob  running,  was  the  arrival 
of  the  horse-guards. 

Mr.  J/tom^-Geitfra/.— Did  you  return  to 
Spa-fields  ? — Ves. 

Was  there  any  meeting  in  Spa-fields  still 
continuing,  or  had  they  dispersed  f — There  was 
a  very  numerous  meeting  at  Spa-fields  when  I 
got  back. 

Do  you  'know  who  any  of  the  people  wero 
who  called  out,  ^  To  Spa-fields,''  from  among 
the  mob  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  it  wie 
a  mixed  multitude  of  sailors,  and  men,  and 
boys. 

Mr.  Vincent  George  DowUng  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  WeikereU, 

Have  you  applied  for  any  employment  under 
government  i — I  have  not. 

Of  any  kind  ?— No. 

Have  you  had  any  promise  made  to  youf— > 
No. 

Of  any  kind  whatever?— No,  of  no  kind 
whatever. 

Have  you  ever  said  that  you  had  had  a  pro* 
mise  of  some  employment  ?— I  never  had  a 
promise  of  any  employment,  certainly  not. 

A  promise  of  any  reward  ?— I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  be  paid  for  my  labours,  as  a 
short^iand  writer,  ana  I  went  to  Spa-ftelds  ex- 
pecting to  be  paid  as' a  short^hand  writer. 

You  hsvB  naver  said  that  you  expected,  or 
had  been  promised  any  reward  whateter?— 
Certainty  not. 
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Have  you  never  said  that  you  expected  a 
reward  or  appointment  in  consequence  of  some* 
thing  that  had  passed  ? — No. 

Hjftve  not  you  said  that,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ? — I  have  said  that  I  expected  to  be 
paid  for  the  labour  I  performea,  as  a  short- 
hand writer.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
state  what  attendances  I  haa  afterwards. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  reward  you 
tare  expected  ia  merely  for  your  labour  as  a 
ihort-haod  writer?— And  my  attendances  in 
consequence. 

Have  you  not  said,  that  you  expected  some 
reward  from  govemmenty  not  confining  it  to 
your  wages  as  a  short-hand  writer ;  that  you 
'expected  some  reward  or  employment  from 
florerament  ? — I  certainly  spoke  generally,  that 
1  expected  to  be  remunerated  for  the  trouble  I 
iiadiiad. 

Are  those  the  precise  words  you  used  ?— 
Upon  my  word  i  cannot  recollect  the  precise 
woida. 

You  are  used  to  a  great  deal  of  precision  in 
taking  a  note  of  other  persons  words  ?— I  do 
not  happen  to  have  taken  my  own. 

Yon  have  never  said  you  expected  some  re- 
ward from  government,  not  confined  to  your 
wages  as  a  short-hand  writer  ?~I  have  said  that 
I  expected  to  be  rewarded  generally,  certainly 
Ibr  my  trouble,  but  never  spoke  of  any  ap- 
pointment, or  of  any  situation,  or  applied  for 
«Di%  or  expected  any. 

You  have  never  applied  for  any  particular 
|4a(ce  ? — No. 

Nor  expected  you  were  to  have  any  par- 
ticolar  place  ? — Certainly  not. 

Yon  expect  merely  a  reward  for  your  labours, 
as  a  short-hand  writer  T — Reward  means  a  re- 
ward for  labour  performed ;  and  my  labours 
kxn  extended  beyond  my  duties  as  a  short- 
kuid  writer. 

Then  you  expect  something  further  ?  —  I 
exjpect  something  further  than  my  pay  per 

Did  Tou  attend  the  meeting  on  the  15th  of 
November? — I  did. 

By  whose  directions  did  you  attend  ?~I  do 
not  know  that  I  received  any  directions  to  at- 
tend. 

You  must  know  whether  you  did  or  not? — 
I  believe  I  did  not  receive  the  directions  of 
any  person  to  attend. 

Are  you  not  bound,  as  a  short-hand  writer, 
to  know  whether  you  were  sent  ?  Were  you 
sent  hy  any  body,  and  by  whom,  to  attend  the 
■Meting  on  the  15th  of  November  r^I  was  not. 
It  was  left  to  my  own  discretion. 

.  Who  spoke  to  you  upon  the  subject? — Pei^ 
haps  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 

Who  left  it  to  your  discretion  P — ^I  will  ex- 
plab.  I  am  connected  with  a  public  news- 
pi^r^  and  have  been  for  some  years,  and  it 
u  my  duty  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  pro- 
prietors, and  in  the  public  duty— 

This  is  a  speech,  and  not  an  answer  ?^It  is 
an  exteinpore  speech.  I  cannot  call  to  remem- 
brance, whether  I  attended  from  my  own  sug- 
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gestion,  or  whether  it  was  suggested  to' me, 
but  I  attended  that  meeting. 

Who  desired  you  to  attend  on  the  2od  of 
December  ? — I  attended  by  desire  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Observer  newspaper. 

Had  you  any  direction  from  any  one  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office,  or  any  magistrate  ? — 
I  had  not,  nor  never  had  any  previous  coauni- 
nication  with  them. 

Then  what  is  the  ground  of  your  claim  for 
wages  ? — For  labour  performed. 

They  will  say  they  did  not  send  you  per- 
haps ? — Not  on  that  day,  but  subsequently  Uiey 

Were  you  or  not,  desired  by  anr  perKin  to 
attend  there  ? — I  was  not :  when  I  arrived  nl 
Meriin*s  Cave  I  was  addressed  by  e  gmtleman, 
an  assistant  to  Mr.  Gumey  the  short-lMUMi 
writer,  and  was  requested  by  him  to  tike  a 
note  of  the  speeches  in  the  field  oo  that  d»r ; 
and  conceiving  myself  at  the  moment  WMer 
Mr.  Gumey's  immediate  employment,  I  toolL 
a  note  of  these  speeches. 

How  came  you  to  consider  yootsdf  onder 
Mr.  Gumey*s  immediate  emfioyment,  yoa 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Gumey  ? — By  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Gumey *s  clerk,  that  I  wonU  nisist 
him  on  that  day. 

Then  you  were  desired  by  MnGumey^i  deik 
to  take  a  note  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

Your  directions  came  immediately  firom  Mr. 
Gumey  ? — From  Mr.  Green. 

Who  is  Mr.  Green  ?— Clerk  to  Mr.  Gumey. 

Having  taken  this  note  on  the  Sod  of  De- 
cember, to  whom  did  vou  give  the  copy  wtai 
^ou  bad  transcribed  it  uom  your  note  7«— I  gave 
It  to  Mr.  Beckett. 

Mr.  Beckett  the  under  secretary  of  state  f — 
Yes,  so  I  understand. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  ? — ^I  have 
just  now. 

Lord  Eikfibonm^h,'-!  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther these  particulars  rdative  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  govemment  should  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  WetktrdL — I  am  awafe,  my  kMd,  that 
in  R.  V.  Hardy,  and  in  R.  v.  Home  Topke^  the 
court,  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy,  would 
not  permit  the  name  of  an  informer  to  be  lUs- 
closed.  No  question  vras  made  that  the  name 
of  a  magistrate  or  accredited  person  might  be 
asked ;  and  the  court  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween protecting  the  name  of  a  third  person 
and  that  of  a  minister  or  servant  of  the  pablic. 

Mr.  Justice  i4Mo</.^  Unless  I  am  ?enr  m«d& 
mistaken,  the  court  held,  in  R.  v.  Hnidy,  that 
whether  the  vritness  had  given  infonnation  to 
a  member  of  government,  or  to  some  olber 
person  vrith  a  view  that  sndi  peison  should 
make  the  communication  to  goremment,  in 
neither  case  could  the  witness  be  compdied  to 
disclose  the  name  of  the  individiud  to  whom 
he  had  ^ven  the  information. 

Mr.  IfMmtt.  — Having  looked  into  this 
pomt,  your  lordships  will  allow  me,  with  great 
Dumili^,  to  trouble  you  with  a  veiy  •  Um 
words.    The  pdnt  first  arose  in  the  case  of  a 
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penoQ  to  fthom  Uw-coninaiikatioii  hid  been 
tamle,  in  orda  that  he  might  be  tbe  link  be- 
twMa  Oe  informw  utd  tbe  govennnent.  No 
otjection  wu  taken  to  the  qoettion,  whether 
a  partMuUr  nagbtraie  orieTTantof  gotrcm- 
nent  had  iM  giTCn  the  dinctiom.  I  un  not 
Baking  to  awtien  of  Hctet  information,  but  to 
BMtten  of  &ct — to  whom  he  delirered  it, 

VifacN.— Faifaapa,  in  jiutification  of  my- 
■eli^  I  night  be  allowed  to  explain  the  circum- 

'  '^a  manner  in  which  I  nude  the 

n  towfaicfa  Hr.  WetheieU  sllnda. 

Ht.  Jtmice  JUoU.— It  wu  ruled  hv  all  the 

could  not  oe  com- 

:ion,  to  diidoM  the 

of  the  neiawia  to  whom  they  had  given 

01  the  proceedbga  of  tbe  society, 

the  adniiiHtration  < 


^. 


IT  WOK  only  the  diannel  thro^^ 
me  mfcrauttionwas  conveyed  togovem- 
In  Hardy's  cate,  a  witneu,  conceiving 
Aeit  viowa  to  M  dangerous,  had  cotunlted  a. 
prime  fiiand  what  ateps  he  ihould  pursue,  the 
Inend  adriMd  him  to  comoinnicate  the  infor- 
BMtMn  to  gorerameat ;  and  on  cmsveiunina- 
tion  the  OMMioii  arow  whether  he  could  be 
conpellea  to  discloae  the  name  of  that  Mend, 
and  it  waa  ruled  by  lord  chief  juilice  Eyre, 
Ifr.  BUoa  Hotham,  and  Mr.  ^tice  Groae, 
tkai  be  coald  doI— ^mM,  the  lord  chief  baton 
ud  Hr.  Janice  BaUer.  That  i«  the  note  I 
mtim  faefan  Iba  trial  appeared  in  print.* 
Hr.  ITtfkna^-Toinr  lordddp'i  sole  entirely 
with  tbe  printed  book,  which  I  con- 


ofinioB  bo  againil  me,  I  will  , 

further.  Tht  point  there  wai  the  dUclomre  of 
the  middle  man,  but  I  conceive  it  wai  not  de- 
cided that  (he  MtUBel  for  the  prisoner  might 
■M  aik  wbeibei  the  wiuem  made  a  commnni- 
catiott  10  the  aoctctary  of  state. 

Hr,  Jmtice  JUctl. — The  first  proposition, 
aa  I  (bei^  *  ^^  young  man  at  the  time)  have 
taken  it  is,  that  the  witoess  maid  not  be  com- 
pdM  to  diadose  the  name ;  whether  the  party 
were  a  magistrate,  or  concerned  in  the  admi- 
oiitration  of  govemmenl,  or  merely  the  channel 
lliraagh  whiu  the  infonnation  was  conveyed. 

Hr.  WtHatiL— It  it  with  great  deference 
thai  I  should  question  the  accuracy  of  your 
lotddiip't  note ;  but  I  apprehend  it  wiU  be 
bud  to  have  been  admitted  there  that  ne  may 
infBCC  IhiDUgb  what  officer  of  govenunent  iho 

latd  ffili»fcswj(i|. — A  communication  to  a 
■ambsr  of  gorarament  is  a  communicaiion  to 
gonnmeot ;  it  cannot  be  aaked  whether  a  eom- 
■■nieation  watmado  to-govenunent  by  that 
parson ;  it  is  a  secret  of  government,  and  you 
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have  no  right  to  inquire  into  it ;  I  recoUoct  lord 
Kenyan  decided  the  point  in  Stone's  trial. 

Hr.  H'cMm/A— My  lord,  I  will  not  piesK 
the  matter  further.  You  did  in  fact  cammii> 
nicate  this  to  Mr.  Beckett. 

Wiliteu. — If  I  may  be  allowed  by  their  lon£- 
ships  to  explain  the  innuendo 

Lord  EUmAonoi^t.— No,  I  do  not  allow  yoa 
to  explain  it,  because  I  think  it  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  inquiry.  ^ 

Mr.  WctUrtil.-'I  do  not  trace  thin  further 
than  tq  govemment:  you  communicated  this 
note  to  some  genileman  (I  presume  the  ob- 
jection does  not  apply,  if  Ihename  is  not  used) — 
to  the  undei^ecretaty  of  state  T — To  jfr. 
Beckett. 


mommg. 

Did  you  give  him,  the  ensuing  morning,  the 
verbatim  copy  which  you  have  read  to  us  to- 

Lord  Bleniorougfi. — Tou  are  now  takiog  a 
course  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  putantd. 
There  will  be  no  safety  in  communicating  the 
most  important  intelligence  to  government,  if 
such  matters  are  not  kept  secret,  and  if  tbe 
channels  of  communication  are  to  be  revealed* 
They  have  hitherto  been  held  lacred  and  I  sae 
no  reason  for  departing  from  the  rale*  which 
have  on  former  occasioos  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Justice  .^UoH.— In  Ilaidy's  case,  the 
witness  Grove*  was  asked  on  bis  cross  e»anjl- 
nalion,  "  How  came  you  together  t — I  waa  sent 
by  a  gentleman!"  "  By  whomf  Thowitains 
then  addresses  the  Court,  and  says,  **  I  an 
asked,  my  lord,  by  whom — if  it  Ji  proper,  I  will 
tell."  Mr.  Gibho,  ooe  of  the  counsel  for  tha 
prisoner  says,  "  If  it  be  improper  I  irill  not  ask 
It ;"  the  witness  says,  "  If  it  is  a  &ir  question 
I  will  answer  it  directly;"  tbe  lord  chief  jnstica 
says,  "  There  can  be  no  imputation  upon  yoa 
far  answering  the  question :  if  you  deaino  ai^ 
swering,  that  is  another  thing ;  it  exposes  you 
to  no  difficulties,  or  penalty,  or  any  Ain^  c^ 
that  sort :  "  None,"  toe  witness  replies,  "  it  ii 
only  apoiot  of  delicacy ;  I  am  ready  to  giveaa 
answer,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  on  my 
part:"  then  Mr.  Law  says,  "  My  lord,  I  taka 
It,  the  channels  for  information  must  be  mih 
tected:"  Mr.  Attorney  General  says,  "xba 
Court  of  Exchequer  never  would  permit  that 
question  to  be  asked :"  Lord  Chief  Justin 
%re  says,  "  Upon  a  general  principle,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  ought  to  oe  answered:'' 
The  witness  says,  "  It  was  a  person  high  ta 
office  under  hia  majesty :  but  permit  me  to 
add,  I  was  not  desired  by  Chat  gentleman  to 
conceal  his  name."  Mr.  Uibbs,  "  Then  wha« 
is  the  delicacy  of  itT"  Lord  Chief  Jnslioa 
Eyre,  "  Ue  has  said  what  is  proner  and  mate- 
rial for  your  purpose,  that  is,  thai  he  went  there, 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
infonnation,  with  a  view  to  the  discteaurc  of 
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i^**  Mr.  Gibbt»  •«  I  wUl  not  prats  tht  quef 
tioo  farther  Umo  your  lordshipt  think  I  oogfat, 
I  leare  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  if  it  is 
Aoaght  not  proper*  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre,  ^  I  do  not  think  H  it  proper.''  lYien  it 
goes  on— Mr.  Gibht,  ^  Then  yon  vere  desired 
by  a  person  high  in  office  to  go  to  that  place ; 
—-how  arose  your  connection  with  that  gentle- 
man V*  **  My  connexion  with  that  gendeman 
bas  been  for  these  ten  years,  thtt  it,  so  fiir  as 
having  the  honoor  of  being  personalhr  known 
to  him."  **  What  sort  of  conneidon  had  you 
wilh  him  r  Lord  Chief  Justice  Byre,  '*  It  U 
hardly  Itfoper  that  the  history  oi  a  conpeiion 
of  that  kind  should  be  disclosed  here.^  The 
witness  says,  ^  that  gentleman  would  not  em- 

fDj  me  in  any  thing  dishonourable,  nor  would 
accept  it.''  Mr.  Gibbs,  <<  I  dare  say  yon 
would  noL*'  Then  lord  chief  justice  E^re 
nys,  ^  You  find  he  went  on  purpose  to  give 
information  of  what  passed ;  that  is  the  only 
ftiet  that  is  material  for  the  prisoner,  the  rest  is 
private  intercourse,  which  may  involve  in  it 
the  considemtion  of  a  thousand  other  things 
which  may  be  material  to  the  government  of 
the  country ;  I  think  it  not  proper  to  be  dis- 
closed here,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  cause.*** 

Mr.  Wctkerell. — Your  lordship  sees  I  do  not 
go  to  any  ulterior  conversation  between  him 
and  government. 

Lord  Elknkont^kr^YoVL  only  wish  for  the 
fcct  of  lh«  communication. 

Mr.  WetkerfU, — Just  so,  my  lord.  Did  you 
fOaamunicate  to  the  under  secretary  of  state,  a 
Ibll  copy  of  your  report  F — ^I  communicated  to 
him  a  rough  copj^  intended  for  newspaper  in* 
Milion ;  it  was  not  so  exact  a  transcnpt  of  my 
■oCes  as  thai  in  his  lordship*s  hand. 

Was  that  the  substance,  though  not  so  exact  ? 

Mr.  SoUciior  General. — ^We  cannot  go  into 
lbs  contents  of  a  written  paper. 

Mr.  Wetkereli. — Did  you  see  in  the  papers 
oC  next  morning  the  paper  you  gave  for  the 
purpose  of  insertion  ? 

Mr.  Soikiiar  Generat. — He  cannot  be  asked, 
ny  lord,  as  to  the  contents  of  a  newspaper, 
%tnlch  is  not  produced. 

Mr.  HMffvU^Yes,  if  he  gave  it  to  a  new»> 
paper,  it  it  bv  wav  of  verifying  it ;  it  is  certainly 
m  net,  whether  that  note  was  in  the  paper  the 
aext  morning. 

Mr.  Justice  Be^tyj-^^Thea  yon  must  pro- 
dnee  diat  paper. 

Mr.  WelhertlL — ^Did  vou  give  your  note  to 
Mr.  Hone's  publication  f— No,  indeed,  I  did 
sot. 

Your  node  you  gave  to  Mr.  Beckett  the  next 
Moaitng?— I  communicated  to  Mr.  Bedcett 
tbH  I  had  a  note  the  next  morning,  and  gave 
faim  a  transcript  in  the  evening. 

Did  you  take  any  note  of  the  word  thai  was 

*  Uardys  case,  3  How.  Mod.  St.  Tr.  759;, 


upon  ooo  of  the  ilan,  wii  it  ^  Friends*'  or 
•'  Brothers  r-*No,  I  did  not,  neither  did  I 
swear  poritively  that  it  was  either  the  ona  os 
the  otber.  I  only  swore  that  1  believed  tba 
word  was,  ^The  brave  Soldiers  an  onr 
Friends."  I  would  not  undertake  to  say^  wbo- 
tber  it  was  friends  or  brothers. 

You  say  yon  took  the  best  nott  yoo  tooUt 
of  what  passed  ? — Certainly. 

Was  there  a  good  deal  oiP  noist  and  dtelttl^ 
anee  among  the  mob,  while  theee  two  spoaobev 
were  going  on  f — ^While  the  two  speeches  weiw 
going  on,  they  were  extresnrty  qniet,  and  www 
all  attention  to  the  speeches ;  oecarionidly  tkttte 
were  shouts,  and  those  shoots  did  always  end 
immediately. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it,  to  the  beat  ot 
your  recoUeotion,  when  the  ^eechcs  finished 
on  the  second  ot  December?— -Tlio  speeches  o£ 
the  Watsons,  I  think  it  most  have  bcenbefora 
or  bv  half-past  twelve. 

Was  the  younger  Watson's  the  last  speech 
that  was  made  T — It  was. 

Who  spoke  besides  the  two  Watsons  ? — No* 
body  else  that  I  heard. 

Were  you  in  a  situation'  in  which  the  poopio 
miaht  perceive  you  taking  the  notes f — Yes^ 
and  many  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  field  were  yon  F«»I  van 
in  front  of  the  waggon. 

How  hx  were  you  from  the  Watsons  T — ^I 
conceive  about  ten  or  a  dosen  yards  fkom  tha 
wanon. 

Was  the  interval  between  yon  and  the  wag- 
gon filled  up  by  the  crowd  ? — ^It  was. 

When  you  were  taking  notes  of  Uiis  speech 
did  yon  perceive  any  of  the  police  elleerj 
about  t^  did  not  take  notice  or  any. 

Did  not  you  see  Mr.  Stalibrd  near  the  wngw 
gon  f — ^No. 

Yon  met  him  afterwards.'-*-!  saw  hhn  allar« 
wards. 

Do  yoo  happen  to  know  the  persons  of  Him 
police-officers  of  Bow-street,  so  as  to  say^ 
whether  they  were  near  youf — ^I  know  ibe 
persons  of  a  good  many  of  them.  loaaaotsay 
whether  they  were  near  the  waggon. 

You  said  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Stafford,  wbeiw 
was  that?—!  did  not  say  that  I  ^oke  to  Mr. 
Stafford,  I  said  I  saw  him. 

Wliere  was  he  when  you  saw  him  T-^t  tko 
end  of  Coppice-row. 

Did  you  diance  to  see  him  before  tbe 
speeches  closed  among  tbe  crowd  P — ^I  did  hoc 

How  many  minvtes  was  it  after  die  speodi 
had  closed  when  you  saw  him  taking  one  of  tfao 
flags  f — ^In  three  or  four  minutes.  It  wan  aoC 
so  much  as  that,  I  should  think ;  tte  crowd  wao 
passinff,  and  I  saw  a  rush  Hmdeby  tbeofieorsy 
I  saw  Mr.  Stafiaid  among  them,  and  I  saw  Ilia 
flag  foil. 

You  talked  about  a  magistrate  ;  to  wimt  aft- 
gistrasedidyou  go?— Ms.  Baher. 

Lord  EUenbortmeh.—l  do  not  think  ho  is 
bound  to  disclose  the  representatioii  Be  Inttdo 
togovennnent,  vrith  a  view  to  tte  pUOhAnmt 
of  the  parties. 
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Mr.  irdlnWl.— U)i«bj«ctis,10BhowtlMt)o- 
lorietf  of  iha  meeting,  bihI  thu  in  cooMquanca 
of  ihM  BolofiBi*  the  thon4utid  writar,  the 
nagiimtM,  ud   tba  paliee  oSeen  weie  bU 

Mr.  Jnslice  BV^- — Ym  hive  pw>»ed  thit 
inch  and  luch  uagistntei,  and  aneh  police 
efficen  wcr«  tbera. 

iniKw.— Then  vcK  two  w  thrae  police 


Lord  £limt«rDi^.->.I  mut  forbid  Urn  lo 
wtwcribu. 

Mr.  Gvfwy.— Tbii  was  not  u  the  meetifiB) 
it  was  io  a  roon. 

Mr.  JMtice  JUoU. — Waa  joni  qneMion  aa 
(o  anfMtnuei  wttom  b«  turn  iltera,  oi  iBagii> 
iiaici  lo  whom  he  went  alUrwards  F 

Mr.  HMbreff.— To  magiitiatea  at  or  neu 
the  place. 

Lord  £Bbifan«^— You  maj  certainty  in- 
^i«  whM  Bi^iilrBte*  were  on  the  ipol ;  but 
with  tespect  to  tbe  magtairatea  to  whom  he 
■ade  cmmminieatioDt  fo  the  disdnu^  of  his 
diqr,  Beiiber  tkew  mnies  nor  hu  commnnlea' 
liaa»  ewt  be  gnen  in  eridence.  If  70U  wish 
lo  ihow  that  there  were  maiij  aiagistiatea 
loeking  on  who  mut  bare  seen  what  passed, 
■n  order  to  (bond  anj  argument  upon  it  here- 
after, jo«  may  certainlj  ptofe  that  fact. 

Mr.  HUterrd.— That  is  dl  I  with  iny  lord, 
I  da  wN  wish  to  fo  to  any  eonnnunintion — 
what  magiiltstes  were  there  in  Spa-fieMs—how 
Msef~~In  a  house,  two  or  three  doors  tiefond 
the  Merlin's  Care,  I  (bund,  I  think,  diree  m»- 
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How  many  yards  was  this  honse  from 
the  place  where  the  waggon  stood,  and  the 
nieccbes  weremadcl— I  cannot  estimate  the 
■unber  «f  yards ;  but  I  suppose  four  or  Bts 
hundred  yanl*  al  least,  it  was  a  kmg  distance. 

Now,  without  asking  you  what  passed  be- 
Iween  you  and  the  raagtslrates,  when  yon  had 
beard  the  speeches,  you  went  to  the  m^Ls- 
irates  r— I  did. 

W««  ihete  Bosy  polioe  ofBceia  whh  the  ma- 
giatraMe  f— Ibate  were. 

IIsw  Masy  ^— I  net  two  o«  three  in  the 
passage,  and  one  showed  me  the  honse  irtiate 
■hey  were. 

Did  yoa  happen  to  go  to  the  lop  of  Spa* 
fields  to  see  whether  there  were  any  araaoons  f 
-1  did  Mrt. 
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A  red  coat  on  borsebaek  catches  the  MKi,4id 
you  happen  to  see  any  la  the  naighboaAaod7 
—1  did  not. 

Did  yon  go  to  any  of  the 
the  Cold-Batb-Fields  prison  T— I  did 

You  do  nnt  know  whedier  any  of  the  magis- 
trates were  there  or  notP — Ido  not. 

You  say  that  yea  saw  one  man  there,  at  you 
believe,  with  a  pistol  f— Yet: 

Did  you  see  any  body  else  with  arms  there  T 
—Another  duu  I  saw  with  a  abort  swehL 

Are  you  sure  shout  the  nisloir— I  hate  A 
ready  said,  thu  I  believed  it  lo  be  a  pistol 
from  the  i^>pearanc^  bat  J  certainly  eannot 

You  saw  the  tri-colouicd  flag  f  —  \  diil. 

What  were  the  colours  of  iW  flag  I— I  think 
white,  green,  and  red. 

You  shoold  bare  called  it  a  tri-coloured 
flag,  and  not  the. — I  called  it  a  tri.«oloure4 

Yon  know  the  value  of  a  or  tht  as  well  as  I 
do,  was  it  a  French  tti-coloured  Sag  or  not?— 
I  do  not  think  it  wm.  ' 

Have  you  a  doubt  that  it  was  not?— I  dg 
not  think  it  was. 

Do  not  you  know  it  was  notf— I  kitow  ii 

That  it  was  not  The  French  tri-colonred  flagf 
—It  was  not.  • 

You  called  it  ihe  tri-coloured  flagr^'I  did 
mt,  I  called  it  a  tri-coloured  Bag. 

You  did  not  F — I  did,  the  duMt-hsad  wtitflif^ 
note  will  prove  that. 

Did  you  arrive  at  Mr.  fieckwith's  at  the 
time  the  shop  was  being  broken  open  f— I  dM 

Yon  followed  the  mob  to  the  Minories  ^i 
did. 

Yon  did  not  take  a  ahort-jiand  sot*  of  dw 
speech  made  to  the  garrison  at  the  Tower!-' 
I  did  not. 

Hod  you  no  curiosity  to  go  down  lo  tbt 
Tower  ?— I  bad  the  curiosity  to  lock  to  Tvwer 
Hill,  and  I  saw  the  Tower  was  (here. 

Iliough  the  people  cried  do  go  down  to  tba 
Tower,  you  did  not  go  there  with  them? — I 
met  the  body  of  the  people  ooming  badi  fom 
the  Tower,  a*  I  supposed. 

But  yon  did  not  go  dowa  to  the  TowerT— I 
went  to  Iheendof  the  Minories,  and  saw  Tnwei 
Uill  and  the  Tower. 

Where  did  the  people  fire  their  pistols  in  the 
airf—In  the  Minories. 

Did  yon  go  any  where  else  bnt  the  Mino* 
ries } — I  followed  the  crowd  op  the  Minoriea, 
till  they  were  dispersed,  then  I  came  badl 
again. 

Where  lo  !— I  went  fracn  Ihanoe  borne  to  mj 
office. 


When  were  you  euminad  that  I— I  do  ml 
recollect  precise^  the  dsoe. 

Did  you  lay  before  the  grand  jary  at  Hicks'! 

Hal),  Iba  eopy  of  your  abfl- ' — ' 

have  read  to  day  I — I  icad  it 
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WheD  was  thU  ?— I  have  already  told  you  I 
do  not  recoUrct  the  exact  date. 

Do  yoa  recoHect  the  da^,  or  aboat,  when 
yoa  nHid  over  to  the  grand  jury  at  Hick8*»-hal] 
the  note  of  those  speMhes  ? 

Mr.  SoUdtor  GtmroL — My  lord,  I  appre- 
hend it  is  not  competent  for  my  learned  tnend 
to  ask  him  what  he  deposed  liefbre  the  grand 
juiy. 

Mr.  WetktrdL^l  ask  him  only  to  facts,  the 
day  of  his  attendance,  and  whether  he  pnxhiced 
the  note? 

Lord  JBUmforoivL— On  that  subject  I  have 
a  considerable  doubt ;  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  witness  was  ouestioned  as  to  what 
passed  beibre  the  grana  jury,  and  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  he 
was  permitted  to  answer ;  it  was  a  case  of  life 
and  death. 

Mr.  SoUdior  Gemtral. — Certainly,  the  case 
having  occurred,  I  would  not  trouble  your 
lordship  with  -a  word ;  I  should  have  thought, 
as  the  grand  jurymen  are  sworn  to  secrecy, 
what  passed  between  them  ought  not  to  be  in- 
quired into. 

Lord  EUenhorougk.'^l  had  doubts,  and  I 
know  many  very  eminent  men  at  the  bar  had 
doubts,  but  I  remember  the  case  perfectly. 

Mr.  WHkutlL — Can  yon  give  me  about  the 
date  that  you  went  before  the  grand  iury  at 
HiduWiaU? — I  do  notreooHect  the  day,  or 
about  the  day. 

Do  you  recollect  being  examined  at  the  Old 
Bail^  ?— Yea. 

In  Mr.  Watson's  case  ? — Not  in  Mr.  Watson's 
case. 

Against  Mr.  Hooper? — It  was  against  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Simmonds ;  I  was  in 
court  all  that  day,  or  the  greater  part,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  being  examined  on  Xir.  Hooper's 
trial. 

Hsre  you  forgotten  going  to  the  Old  Bailey 
to  be  examined  against  Mr.  Hooper?*-!  re« 
member  being  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  being 
examined  > 

Is  your  name  Vincent  George  Dowling  ?— 
It  is. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  recollect 
being  examined? — 1  was  examined  on  some 
trial  that  day. 

But  you  do  not  recollect  whether  you  were 
examined,  on  Hooper's  trial  ?— I  know  thus 
much,  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  was 
examined  on  one  or  two  trials,  and  there  was  a 
trial  on  which  I  was  not  examined,  and  where 
I  expected  and  vrished  to  have  been  examined, 
on  account  of  a  particular  circumstance  that 
occurred. 

Were  you  or  not  examined  on  Hooper's 
trial?— Just  give  me  leave  to  recollect;  I  be- 
lieve it  was  on  Hooper's  trial  that  I  was  exa- 
mined, and  not  Simmonds's;  I  know  I  was 
sbbbonaed  on  all  of  them. 
'  You bcUeve  ftow  it  was  Hooper'si  do  you? 
—Yes. 
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Did  you  examine  the  waggon  vrtitn  yeu 
went  back  to  Spft-ftekb?— I  did  not. 

That  did  not  none  within  your  pro^kMi, 
you  weie  not  desired  to  look  into  the  wmw 
at  all  r — I  do  not  know  thai  I  vras  desMtler 
do  any  thing  narticulariy,  except  take  noteieC 
what  mi^t  take  place  on  the  field. 

Have  the  goodness  to  reooUeot  wMhcr  yw 
were  not  examined  on  Simmbnds's  trial  as  wil 
as  Hooper's ?->!  think  to  the  best  of  ■/■ami 
lection,  that  it  vras  on  Simmonda's  I  w«nil 
examined,  though  I  expected  to  be  emrimi; 
my  recollection,  certslinly,  is  not  fimitiiljf 
dear  as  to  which  of  the  trials ;  I  know  I  wm 
examined  on  one,  and  was  desirous  of  bciif 
examined  on  the  other,  for  a  particular  ibmuu 
that  ocoirred. 

How  came  you  to  be  desirous  of  being  tn* 
mined  ?  that  is  not  common  ? — I  vrill  iafcrm 
you ;  I  had  gone  from  the  court  upon  business 
of  my  own,  and,  in  my  absence,  1  uadeislOQdy 
that  Mr.  Justice  Park  in  summing  «p  the  evi* 
denoe,  stated,  when  he  came  to  my  name,  ^tht 
next  vritness,  gentlemen  of  the  jny,  is  Mr. 
Dowling,  but  who  this  gentleman  is,  or  wfaal 
he  is,  we  have  not  heard ;"  and  I  vraa  desirous 
of  acquainting  his  lofdship  who  I  wai^  aad 
what  I  was,  and  was  desirous  of  infofming  his 
lordship  where  he  miaht  ascertain. 

That  is  all  you  wished  to  say  ?— Yei ;  Mr. 
Gumey  and  Mr.  Alley  were  present  on  te 
occasion,  and  kindly  explained  who  I  wh^'. 
and  what  I  was. 

Mr.  Vmeaii  Georms  Dawimgf  re-exanuned  by 
Mr.  Attorney  GemraL 

Yon  have  been  asked,  what  were  the  parti-^ 
cular  words  upon  the  banner :  I  did  sot  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  vou  took  any  note  of 
what  was  on  the  banner  r— 1  did  not  saiy  that 
I  did  ;  I  said  that  I  saw  a  banner,  on  whick 
there  was  an  inscription. 

Whether  you  are  accumte  in  the  vrotds  yoi| 
cannot  tell  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  say  you  took  the  best  notes  you  ooidd, 
did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  takins  any  pQte 
at  that  time? — ^The  undulation  of  the  crowd* 
affected  me,  but  not  materially. 

Lord  Ellenbormtgh^r^li  is  but  justice  to  the 
witness  to  say,  that  on  looking  over  all  ^ 
notes  taken  by  the  Court,  we  none  of  us  find 
him  mention  the  tri-coloured  flag  till  he  men- 
tioned it  with  reference  to  what  he  had  before 
stated. 

WUnas.^l  am  obliged  to  your  lordslup. , 

Mr.  Justice  Abkott^ — ^He  first  spoke  of  « tri^' 
coloured  flag ;  I  have  it  thus  on  ray  note :  *  I 
saw  aflagduplayed  from  the  vrindow,  white 
green,  ai^  rea." 

If  i<iw».— It  is  only  Mr.  Wetherell's  accu- 
racy against  mine. 

Mr.  IVetherea.'^lle  might  as  wdil  have 
tioned  the  colours. 


Mr.  Justice  BsyAgf.— He  did ;  after 
spoken  of  being  at  the  Spa-fields  meeting,  oi 
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Ike  5th  of  November,  he  ta^t»  **  There  was  a 
tn-coUwied  flag,  gi^n,  white,  and  red  ;**  and 
then  he  afterwards  says,  in  another  part  of  his 
cndeece;  **  I  saw  some  people  bearing  flags, 
one  of  which  wu  -the  nme  I  had  seen  ezhi* 
bilod  en  the  15th  from  the  Merlin's  Care,  and 
Aere  wis  a  tmaller  flag,  both  tri-coloured." 

Mr.  Aiimtey  GeMrol.— With  respect  to  Mr. 
Sufliofd  and  the  Bow-street  oflScers,  did  you 
aee  •my  ef  Ihea  near  the  waggons,  or  was  the 
tot  time  yon  saw  them  when  the  mob  w«re 
ndvMcing  from  Coppice  Row?— I  had  seen 
the  Bow«street  officen  previously  at  the  comer 
of  Coppice-row ;  bat  while  at  the  waggon  I 
4id  not  see  them. 

The  place  where  you  saw  the  magistrates 
was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  ? — ^Yes,  above 
the  Merfin's  Cave. 

When  a  part  of  the  mob  went  away  with 
yiooog  Watsooy  was  there  a  very  large  number  of 
people  left  behind  in  Spa-fields  ?— There  were 
a  considerable  number  remained,  whom  I  left 
hiiimd.  Petfaapa  I  oui^t  in  justice  to  mjfself 
to  aay«  that  there  are  certain  exfdanations 
wrhieh  I  could  have  made,  which  I  am  not  tm- 
wrilling  to  mMk%  but  which  would  do  away  the 
I  Mr.  WethercU  has  made. 


Lord  JSBmftaroi^— Th(B  court  have  decided 
that  that  is  matter  which  they  cannot  receive : 
the  fiidiagi  of  the  witness  must  submit  to  the 
mletofthtcomti 

IFitaen.— I  am  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
dMCowt.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  ii»r 
laentioBing  another  fiict,  but  your  lordship  has 
aBDODoced  the  wish  of  theCourt,  that  the  pro- 
oeadiogs  oo  this  trial  should  not  be  published 
viBtil  its  ckMe ;  I  am  fearful,  that  previous  to 
thatdeaiit  being  expressed,  a  publication  has 
been  made  in  many  evening  papers,  and  pro- 
bsbly  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands,  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  give  the  proprietors  that  in- 
dulgcnoe  which  iteir  ignorance  of  your  lord- 
aU^s  widi  bespeaks  for  them. 

Lord  EEfai&orfii^A.^What  has  been  done 
cannot  be  prevented,  but  the  desire  of  the 
Court  orast  oe  strictly  attended  to. 


Mr.  Justice  JUoii^^lt  I  am  not  wrong  in 
ny  recollectiott,  the  same  direction  was  given 
in  the  trial  of  BIr.  Hardy. 

Wttnem, — I  was  ignorant  of  that,  my  lord, 
and  was  a  mere  agent  for  others. 

Load  EBa^onmf^L-^Tht  Court  do  not  pro- 
nouice^  that  what  has  been  done  is  not  a  coih 
tempt  af  the  Cowt :  what  the  persons  pub- 
liihmg  httvn  done  daring  die  progress  ot  the. 
trial,  they  have  done  at  their 


Mr.  Wether^.^YoM  have  sent  part  of  the 
prosecutor^  case,  I  suppose  ? 

Lord  EUemhcrmigk. — You  most  not  examine 
this  gentleman  to  know  whether  he  has  been 
guilty  of  an  infractioii  o£  the  order  of  the 
Court. 

I 

Mr.  WelhareU,^li  would  have  been  u  well 
this  gentleman  should  have  stoppedT-4  do  noi 
very  well  understand  this  una-Iaterai  note-tak<T 
ing,  my  lord. 

WUneu.-^l  do  not  understand  this  iroa-lat> 
teral  term. 

Mr.  WcikenlL—l  will  take  the  Hber^  of 
making  application  to  your  lordship,  that  aa 
these  notes  or  papers  are  not  already  gone  oat. 
to  the  public,  they  may  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Justice  Baylof. — I  am  afraid  from  what- 
has  been  stated,  that  it  is  too  late,  and  tl^t 
many  of  them  have  been  sent  off  by  the  poet. 

.  Lord  JSfiMormfgA.-— Whether  they  have  in*. 
curred  the  penalties  of  a  oontemptf  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  we  do  not  now  enter ;  the 
Court  nas  warned  such  as  publish  any  pvt  ^, 
the  proceeding  before  it  is  concluded,  that  it 
will  be  viewed  as  a  hi^  contempt 

« 

Mr.  Wetkarell. — I  give  you  notice.  Sir,  that 
if  one  of  your  papers  contains  the  attomegp* 
general's  speech,  I  will  proceed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Attomey^Gentrai.  —  I  assure  you,'  I 
should  be  very  sorry  there  should  be  one  v^rd 
in  any  paper  whatever ;  I  wodd  not  fof  H- 
moment  countenance  such  a  thins,  but  die 
witness  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Court. 

Lord  EUm&oroai^A.— Certainly. 

[It  being  now  nearl^^  eight  o'clock,  four  offi- 
cers were  sworn,  in  the  usual  fimn,  to  at-, 
tend  the  juiy.] 

Lord  EUenborougk, — GenUemen,  I  woold 
suggest  to  you,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  you  shcmld  read  any  newspaper  account  o£- 
what  has  passed  in  Court. 

A  Juryman, — My  lord,  I  hope  weshooM 
not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

Lord  EllaibonmgK — You  will  not  suppose 
that  I  mean  to  intimate,  that  I  believe  yoa. 
would  do  any  diing  you  considered  as  im- 
proper. 

A  J«fymi.— It  would  be  highly  improper, 
my  lord ;  certainly  we  fed  it  so. 

Lord  JSBbi5oro^gft.— The  Coart  vrill  proceed 
al  nine  </clock  to-morrow  morning,  gentlemea. 


Wkmm,    I  was  ignorant  of  it,  my  lord. 

Mr.  ITefiaretL— Yoa  sent  die  attomey^ge- 
nenfa  speech, .  I  suppose  ? 

Witem^— I  have  sent  no  pai^  I  have  written 
aopiri;  I  waa  not  hi  Coart  at  diat  thne. 


COUET  OF  KING*S-B£KCH, 

IWsnfty,  10aj»ir,I817. 

[James  Watson  was  set  to  die  bar,  and 
Ardmr  Thisdewood,  John  Hooper,  and 
Thomas  Preston,  in  the  seats  immediately 
behhid.]  *   . 
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•  Mr.  Weikereii.^Uy  lord,  before  the  iMitU 
MM  of  the  Court  proceeds,  I  would  talte  the 
mbertj  of  itating  to  your  lordship,  that  not- 
withstanding what  jour  lordship  stated  yes- 
t^ayi  when  yoii,  uom  that  bench  directed, 
that  none  of  the  proceedings  should  be  pub- 
lishedy  de  die  m  diem,  a  full  account  of  the 
attomeir-gciieral^  speech  has  been  published 
ift  the  Obserf  er,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  I  am  the  hst  man  to  suppose  that  any 
editor  would  wilfully  contravene  the  directions 
of  the  Court,  I  tberefora  merely  mention  it. 
i  suppose  Mr.  Dowling's  notes  were  commu- 
nicated with  no  intention  of  contravening  your 
fsffdahip's  order,  but  I  cannot  help  saying,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Oowltng  appears  to  be  a  partisan 
rather  than  a  witness. 

Lord  EUewbortmgk.'-^AM  you  have  announced 
that  you  do  not  mean  to  make  any  motion,  the 
Court  canaot  hear  an  address  which  is  not  to 
be  followed  up  by  proof.  If  you  profiose  to 
move  for  an  aitaounent  the  Court  will  Tory 
icadiljr  bear  you. 

.  Mr.  WeikereU.'^li  is  Dowling's  paper,  which 
eootains  this. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^I  am  pretty  confident 
that  when  you  were  speaking  to  Mr.  Dowling 
upon  that  subject,  he  said  he  had  taken  no 
rides  yesterday. 

.  Mr.  G«rMy.— He  did,  my  lord. 

Lord  EUemhom^h, — If  no  motion  is  to  be 
mde,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this. 

*  Mr.  ilWomghO«iCT«/.— Perhaps  your  lord- 
ship win  allow  me  to  say  this,  I  am  sure  that 
if  any  body  has  contrarened  your  lordship's 
order,  there  is  no  man  more  ready  to  stand 
forth  to  enibroe  the  law,  or  to  punish  any  per- 
gott  brought  before  your  lordship,  than  I  shall 
bfy  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

Lord  EUenborw^k.—The  Court  will  enter- 
tain any  motion  that  is  made  upon  the  subject ; 
tf  no  motion  is  made,  we  pass  to  the  business 
of  the  trial. 

Ckariei  Skeeruumf  theyoungeri  sworn.— 
Examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  Gawral. 

Do  you  recolleot,  in  the  month  of  December 
\p^^  being  in  Church-etreet.  Bethnal-green  7 — 
Yes. 

On  what  day  ?— On  the  second. 
.  At  tidMt  time  of  the  day  !— I  beKere  it  was 
about  twelve  o^clock. 
!  In  the  forenooQ  }-^Yes. 
'  pid  you  see  any  peraoos  in  that  street  ?— « 
To,  there  were  a  good  many. 

Was  there  any  flag  borne  oy  any  of  them  ?— 
There  .were  several. 

Several  what  ?— FUgs^cockadeS|  not  flags. 

Was  there  any  flag  ? — There  was  one. 

And  aome  persons  had  eoduides  !— Tes. 

Whalaonof  mflag  was  it?— Of  three  co- 
Igiui* 

A  three  coloured  flag?— Yes. 
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Of  what  description  were  tfie  cockades T — 
The  same. 

Which  way  were  they  proceeding?  —  Up 
towards  Shoreditch. 

Did  you  follow  them  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  carrying  the  flag  ?— I  do  not  know. 

You  do  not  know  h»  person  T — I  do  not. 

Where  did  those  persons  proceed  to  ? — Up 
to  Spa-fields. 

What  was  done  when  they  came  to  Spa- 
fields  P— The  flag  was  taken  and  planted  upon 
a  waggon. 

Did  you  then  see  any  other  flag  ? — Yes,  there 
was  another  flag  on  the  waggon. 

Did  any  person  speak  firom  the  waggon  P— 
There  was  somebody  spoke. 

At  the  time  that  you  came? — Thepe  was 
speaking,  but  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said. 

Did  you  observe  who  spoke  from  the  waggon  ? 

Mr.  ITelAereff.— He  has  not  said  diat  any 
body  did. 

Mr,  Soiidtor  GtmreL-^  undewtood  yon  to 
say  that  some  person  spoke  from  the  waggon  ? 
— ^Yes. 

Did  yon  observe  who  was  the  pecioo  who 
spoke  from  the  waggon? — ^No,  I dia  aot aoliea 
that. 

Was  the  person  who  spoke  from  the  wi^igon 
one  of  those  whom  you  had  seen  in  Church- 
street  with  the  mob?— Yea,  one  of  them  was. 

Was  he  a  young  man  or  an  old  nan  P— An 
old  man. 

You  had  seen  that  person^  you  say,  in. 
Church-street  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  the  person  who  carried  the  flag  ? — 
No. 

— ^Was  he  near  the  flag  in  Church-etreet,  or 
where  was  he  P— He  was  near  the  flag  at  times. 

You  say  you  did  not  hear  distinctly  what 
vras  said ;  did  you  hear  any  thing  that  he  said  ? 
— ^The  conclusion  of  the  speech  I  heard. 

What  was  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  you 
heard? — If  he  jumped  down,  would  they 
follow  him. 

Was  any  thing  said  by  any  penons  in  an- 
swer to  that  ?— Yes,  they  said  they  wonU. 

Who  said  thev  would  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Persons  standing  near  the  waggon  ? — ^Yes. 

Upon  that  being  said,  did  he  do  any  thing  ? 
— He  jumped  down. 

From  the  waggon  ?— Yea. 

Where  did  he  go  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  observe  which  way? — No,  I. only 
observed  them  going  out  of  the  field. 

Who  vrere  going  out  of  the  field  ?— The  flag, 
and  a  good  many  other  penons. 

Did  yon  follow  them,  or  go  to  aw  other 
part  f— i  went  to  the  other  part  of  die  field. 

You  did  not  follow  that  part  of  the  eiowdP 
— I  did  not 

You  say  you  saw  two  flags,  did  you  observe 
any  other  ?— There  was  a  frame  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Bm/ley, — ^Upon  the  waggon?— 
Yes,  a  f resM  with  vHute  eanvas^  or  nwniiWuiL 
ofthathlad.  /^^^ 
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Mr.  So&eiiPt  Otnierd, — Was  there  arty  thing 
upon  the  white  ? — ^Yes,  something,  bat  I  do 
not  know  what. 

Mr.  Justice  JbbotL — By  something,  do  you 
mean  words  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  SnikUor  Gmeraf.— Was  there  any  thihg 
OB  eiiher  of  the  other  flags  ? — No,  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Justice  Bavliy. — ^You  do  not  know  by 
what  street  they  left  the  fields  ? 

Mr.  Suikiior  General, — ^I  will  ask,  my  lord — 
did  you  ob^erre  which  way  they  went  f — No, 
I  did  not,  I  went  to  another  |»rt  of  the  field. 

They  moved  from  the  waggon  ? — ^lliey  did. 

In  what  direction  ?— I  do  not  know  the  di- 
rection. 

Do  yon  know  the  Cold-bath-fields  prison  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  yon  know  Coppice-row  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

Charles  SIkerman,  the  younger,  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Wetkerdl. 

How  near  to  the  waggon  were  you  when  this 
speech  was  going  on  ? — I  cannot  say,  it  might 
be  a  doien  yards. 

The  only  words  yon  recollect  were  tliose 
about  jumping  down  f — ^Yes. 

Yon  can  recollect  nothing  else  about  the 
speech,  batjnmjnnedown? — No. 

That  was  all  you  heard  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  were  vou  standing  near  the  waggon 
before  yoa  heard  the  words  about  jumping 
down  ?  five  or  ten  minutes  P — It  might  be  as 
long. 

Were  yon  there  before  the  person  who  used 
those  words  and  jumped  down  got  up  into  the 
watgon  ?  Did  you  see  hjm  get  up  ? — I  came 
wiui  the  flag. 

Were  yon  present  when  the  speech  began, 
tlMQgh  you  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  the 
speech  was  T-^No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
present  when  the  speech  began. 

How  long  was  the  orator,  whoever  he  was, 
speaking,  before  he  jumped  down  P— Five  or 
ten  minutes  it  might  be. 

But  yon  heard  nothing  but  the  words  ^  jump 
down  ?* — Wo. 

Was  there  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  during 
the  speeches  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
talkinff. 

And  hallooing  ? — Yes,  talking  and  hallooing 
both. 

How  near  were  yon  ? — About  a  dozen  yards 
off*. 

And  of  all  the  speech  you  could  hear  only 
those  words  P^-No. 

In  consequence  of  noise  and  talking? — ^Yes. 

Did  yon  endeavour  to  listen  as  well  as  you 
conM  to  what  was  going  on  P— Yes. 

Was  there  such  a  noise  and  disturbance,  that 
penoBS,  who  endeavoured,  could  not  hear  ? — I 
conhl  not  heir. 

And  yet  von  endeavoured  to  hear  ? — Yes,  I 
did,  as  well  as  I  covld. 

Whift  were  the  interraptioiis  and  noise  that 
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were  made  by  the  people  standing  round  P— .; 
Talking  to  one  another.  ' 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  interruption  of 
that  sort?— Yes. 

Was  there  a  good  deal  of  huzzaing  P — Ye^' 
there  was,  and  hallooing  at  times. 

Was  there  pushing,  and  crowding,  and  jo^- 
linfr,  by  the  mob  ?— Yes. 

When  the  speech  was  over,  you  went  to  the 
other  part  of  the  field  ? — Yes. 

What  was  going  on  at  the  other  part  of  the 
field? — Nothing  going  on,  but  only  people 
standing ;  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  come. 

Did  you  follow  the  mob  towards  the  end  o# 
the  field,  or  entirely  leave  them  P— I  entirely 
left  them. 

You  said  something  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand  about  some  canvass,  what  was 
that  ? — The  frame  was  either  painted  white  of 
canvass. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  see  the  canvass  ?— 
I  did  not  see  distinctly  whether  it  was  painted 
white  or  canvass ;  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  it 
was  canvass. 

Was  it  upon  a  pole?  —  On  a  kind-  of  a 
frame. 

You  were  not  near  enough  to  see  what  iir 
was? — I  did  not  take  any  particular  notice 
of  it. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  take  as  much  notice 
of  it  as  you  could  ? — No. 

You  did  not  endeavour  to  see  what  it  was? 
— No,  I  did  not 

Cannot  you  give  us  an  account  of  what 
this  canvass  was,  that  you  have  spoken  off- 
No. 

What  sort  of  a  frame  was  it  P^It  was  a  kind 
of  a  frame  like  a  picture  frame. 

Were  there  several  persons  in  the  waggon 
when  the  speaking  was  going  on  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  number  of  people  round  the 
waggon  when  this  speaking  vras  going  on? — i 
cannot  say. 

A  great  crowd  ?— Yes. 

People  coming  backward  and  forward  to 
the  crowd  ? — Yes. 

A  sort  of  moving  mob  or  crowd  ?— Yes. 

Ckttrles  Sheevmanj  the  younger,  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Solkiior  GcneraL 

You  say  this  frame  was  like  a  picture  firame>. 
how  was  It  supported  ? — By  a  pole.  ^ 

Mr.  WethereU.-^!  wish  you  would  answer 
that  question  a  little  more  distinctly;  was  the 
person  whom  you  heard  speaking  in  the  wag- 
gon, speaking  when  you  got  to  the  waggon  ?-* 
1  do  not  know. 

Which  way  do  you  believe  it  was  P  was  the 
person  speaking  when  you  got  to  the  field  P— I 
believe  be  was  not. 

Mr.  Solidtor  Genmr^— You  say  this  fram<> 
was  supported  on  a  pole  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Was  It  on  a  high  pole  ?— Yes,  it  was  on  ft 
liighish  pole. 

Mr.  Justice  Bify%.--Did  more  tinur  <Min 
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penoB  ipeak  while  you  w«re  thert  ?— No,  I 
Delieve  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

When  that-  person  jumped  down,  did  any 
other  person  leave  the  wagroo  at  the  same 
time  ? — Not  that  I  know  of;  mre  were  a  great 
many  followed  him. 

Did  you  observe  the  waggon  afterwards, 
whether  it  was  empty,  or  wl^ther  there  were 
penons  remaining  in  it  f — No^  I  did  not. 

Charles  Sheermany  the  elder,  sworn.^ 
EKamined  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Do  YOU  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal 
Green?— Yea,  Mile  End  New  Town,  which  is 
Bcar  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  meeting  at  Spa-fields 
•a  the  second  of  December  ? — I  do  not  know 
ihe  day  of  the  month,  but  I  recollect  that 
must  be  the  time ;  ^  I  was  informed  that  was 
tiieday. 

Was  it  in  December  ? — I  believe  it  was. 
-  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting—  ? 
I  am  rather  deaf.  Since  my  evidence  was  tiken 
before  Christmas  last,  Mr.  Giflbrd  sent  for  me. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  put  the 
words  so  close  together,  but  I  will  speak  to  the 
iruth. 

•  Speak  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of 
your  recollection,  that  is  all  that  any  body  can 
wish.  On  the  momins  of  that  day  were  you 
in  Bethnal-green-road  r^ Yes,  I  was. 
'.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  ?— It  mipht 
be  from  nine  to  ten,  perhaps*^!  was  going 
alter  some  business. 

Did  you  see  any  number  of  persons  there  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

How  manv  do  you  suppose  there  were  ? — ^I 
cannot  rightly  tell ;  I  was  asked  that  question 
by  Mr.  Gifford. 

Never  mind  Mr.  Gifibrd,  but  answer  the 
qaestkm  as  nearly  m  you  can ;  were  there  a 
good  many  people  7 — ^There  were  a  good  mai^ 
there. 

Did  you  see  any  flag,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind  with  them  ? — ^Yes,  there  was. 

Describe  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  was  ?— >I  be- 
lieve the  flag  was  red  and  white,  and  I  believe 
the  other  colour  was  green. 
'    Was  it  fastened  to  any  thing  ^— Yes,  it  was. 

What  was  it  &stened  to  ?>-Fastened  to 
aomething  of  a  pole. 

Was  it  flying  at  the  end  of  a  pole  f — Yes,  it 
was. 

'  And  the  colour*,  aooording  to  your  recollec- 
tion, were  green,  red,  and  vrfaiteP— Yes,  I 
think  those  were  the  colours. 

Do  vou  know  who  carried  that  flag  ? — No. 

Had  any  of  the  persons,  that  you  recollect, 
any  cockades  in  thar  hats  ^— Yes,  I  discovered, 
I  dunk,  it  was  one,  or  two ;  I  do  not  positively 
know  whether  there  was  more  or  less,  one  or 
,two  I  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  what  the  colour  of  the 
cockadei  wasf— No,I  did  not  notice  that. 

You  saw  those  people  in  BethnaUgfteii» 
Toad  first,  which  way  did  they  proceed  f-^TlMy 
were  pmceediog  lowaids  Shotedild^ 


DM  the  penona  with  the  eockadeiymidwiili 
the  flag,  proceed  from  Bethnal-gree»-foad  f 
— Yes,  to  ahoreditch. 

Did  you  accompany  them  T — I  followed. 

From  Shoreditdi  where  did  they  go  to  f— 
From  Shoreditch  they  went  towards  tM  diuni. 

Did  they  go  to  Sp»-fields  ?— Yea,  they  did. 

When  they  got  to  Soa^fields,  do  yon  kwam 
the  place  called  the  Merlin's  Cave  ?— Yea»  I 
believe  that  was  the  place  where  Mr.  Hunt 
spoke  from. 

When  you  got  to  Spa-fields,  did  you  ite  any 
waggon  there  f — Yes,  I  dkL 

Were  there  many  people  when  you  earn* 
with  this  party,  vrhom  yon  had  accompanied 
from  Bethnal-gTeen  ? — Yes,  a  great  muabcr 
indeed. 

After  you  got  to  Spa-fields,  did  you  see  wimt 
was  done  with  the  flag  that  you  bad  fint  teen 
at  Bethiial-green ? — It  was  put  up  int*  tbo> 
waggon  that  stood  there. 

Were  there  people  in  the  vraggon?«»Yea. 
there  were  people  in  the  waggon. 

Did  you  bear  any  persons  speak  fWim  the 
waggon  ?-«Yes,  I  heard  a  person  speak  fttm 
the  waggon,  but  there  were  very  few  woidaf  i 
could  make  out. 

Did  the  person,  who  spoke  from  the  whu 
gon,  appear  to  you  to  be  a  young  or  aa  m 
man  ?— -He  appeared  to  be  ayovng  ann. 

Did  you  observe  his  hat  t—- No^  I  did  aol 
particularly  observe  his  hat. 

Did  you  observe  any  cockade  ?— >I  thiaky  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  wis  g 
oodiade. 

Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  young .«aa 
who  was  speaking  fK«m  the  wiggoa  ?«»It  waa 
a  young  man  that  I  speak  of. 

To  the  best  of  yqur  recoUectioB  he  had  • 
cockade  ? — ^I  think  so. 

Did'  you  hear  any  particular  words  thaft  he 
addressed  to  the  people?-^!  remember  tha 
words  be  spoke ;  lie  spoke  rather  lovd,  and  I 
heard  him  ask  the  persons,  whether  they  would 
like  to  be  fed  on  ox-bone-beef^oop ;  I  belieffo 
those  were  the  words. 

Did  you  hear  any  more  eapressiops  ?«^Bo 
asked  them  if  they  would  put  up  with  it. 

Was  any  answer  given  to  this  qaeatioo  ad- 
dressed to  the  ]^iople  f— They  said  mv  Ikey' 
would  not. 

W^as  that  the  answer  of  an  individual,  of  Hm 
answer  of  the  persons  gathered  round  ?— Hm 
answer  of  the  persons  round. 

Did  you  hear  any  other  words  f — Thafto  was 
another  word  I  heard  him  say,  but  beins.io 
long  I  have  forgotten  the  word ;  my  frtioiaci 
tion  is  not  very  good,  and  I  haveforgodeo  te 
words. 

It  is  soaae  time  ago,  cerlaiolT;  yoo  doooC 
recollect  any  particular  words  f-^Dy  laiMiaf 
thtft  word,  far  pastoog  that  woid^  ImmMma 
you  a  little  turther^ 

Infoim  us,  as  fiv  as  your  memoif  90m,  ti 
irhal  ho  itoid  {^--PtfMDr  fay  thot  word,  ha  aakad 
the  people  if  he  jumped*  down  tnm  thsr.wt|^ 
goa^oTfofdowo^  andwaatfiitt^       "^  ^ 
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IbUow  him!  die.uiiwer  by  a  great  many  waf, 
Yaa. 

What  did  the  yo«ag  nan  tban  do,  who  had 
addnHsd  this  to  the  people  ?— He  got  down 
from  the  waggon,  and  went  firtt ;  a  great  many 
ptfffons  followed  him. 

Did  yon  then  pay  attention  to  the  people 
thai  followed  him  f— No. 
•  nd  yon  see  which  way  they  went  ?— They 
want  out  from  the  field  towards  the  prison. 

Towards  Cold-Bath-Fields  prison?— Yes, 
diere  is  a  prison  there,  close  by  the  fields. 

You  did  not  follow  them  I  believe  ? — No,  I 
«daot. 

Yoa  did  not  pay  any  fiirther  attention  to 
il*-No. 


Chtrla  Sktermgn  the  elder,  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

Was  the  person  yon  attended  to,  speaking 
when  you  nrst  got  into  the  field  ?— I  was 
tibtie  in  the  field  at  the  time  when  the  flag  went, 
therefiwe  I  was  there  when  he  first  got  up. 

Yea  followed  this^ag  from  Bethnal-green 
from  cwioaity  I  suppose?— I  was  going  to  hear 
what  Mr.  HmUshonld  say. 

And  seeing  the  flag  yon  followed  it?— Yes, 
for  I  did  not  know  my  way  to  Spa-fields 
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yonfiOl  upon  this  party  by  accident, 
Aatvon  aooomiwnied  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  going. 

Were  they  going  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt  too  ? — ^I 
do  not  know,  I  understood  the  flag  was  going 
loSpapftelds. 

Tnere  were  many  other  persons  besides  yon, 
who  were  going  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt  that  day  ?— 
A  groat  quantity. 

.  You  were  cunous,  of  coarse,  to  know  every 
diing  that  piased?-^No  further  but  as  I  had 
iittia  to  do,  I  took  a  walk  that  way. 

For  the  purpoae  of  informing  yourself,  you 
fsc  as  near  the  waggon  as  you  could,  I  sup- 
pesa  I— No^  I  was  not  very  near  the  waggon. 

How  near  were  you  to  the  waggon  ?~*I 
eainol  say,  there  were  a  great  many  people 
mffi* 

Yon  went  there  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt  speak  ? — 
Y^I  did  hear  Mr.  Bunt  speak. 

Wera  yon  as  far  from  the  waggon  as  you  are 
frsm  me  ?-— I  cannot  say,  it#ight  be  further,  I 
ca^Bolsay. 

Or  it  nught  be  about  the  same  distance  ?— I 
cannot  |ay,  indeed. 

TsK  yout  recollection,  and  tell  me,  whether 
it  wis  about  this  diftance  or  forther  ? — I  caDoot 
my,  I  did  not  pay  attention  any  further  than  I 
HIT  the  w^EgOQ. 

taml^  you  can  te)l  us,  whether  you  were 
fbldier  ofrih>m  the  waggon  than  yon  are  firom 
^1— I  cannot  say,  for  I  did  not  pay  that  at- 
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^  did  not  lei^Tt  fti  field  with  those  peo- 
ple t-49o. 
What  becama  of  th«B,  you  do  not  know  ?— 

Did  yen  aee  aBypersons  in  the  waggon  be« 
itm.pm  aamtl^^lWo-  were  people  in  the 
nuggDu  when  the  flag  wa|  pat  in. 


But  you  say  you  were  there  when  this 
young  man  began  his  speech  ? — A  very  short 
time. 

Might  it  be  two  or  three  minutes? — ^It 
might.  r 

During  that  time  what  were  the  people 
doing  ?— *I  do  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

You  did  not  hear  any  body  else  speak?— 
Only  that  yonng  man  that  I  know  of. 

He  began  to  speak  two  or  three  minutes 
after  you  came  to  the  spot? — I  cannot  say 
how  many  Bunutes.  ^ 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  bustle, 
and  confusion? — There  was  noise,  and  bnstlsit, 
and  confosion ;  I  was  rather  deaf,  and  coidd 
not  hear  more  than  I  have  now  stated. 

Though  you  would  not  undertake  to  say  you 
were  forther  from  the  waggon  than  you  now 
are  from  me  ?— -No,  I  will  not. 

You  told  us  you  were  examined  about 
Christmas,  was  it  before  or  after  Christmas  ? — 
I  believe  it  vras  before  Christmas. 

How  long  was  it  after  this  meeUng  in  SfNifr 
fields  that  you  were  examined  by  Mr.  Giflbrdf 
— ^I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  about  a  week,  or  shorter  than  that 
time  ?--l  think  it  was  more. 

Might  it  be  a  fortnight? — ^I  have  not  nop 
ticed  the  time. 

Was  it  sometime  before  Christmas  day  ?— » 
Yes,  it  was  before  Christmas  day. 

Was  it  considerably  before  Christmas  day? 
— ^I  do  not  know,  that  has  passed  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Between  this  and  Christmas  day  you  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Giflbrd  ? — ^Yes. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  were  afterwards 
examined  at  Uicks's-hall  ? — No.     .    . 

Were  you  ever  examined  before  any  grand 
jury  upon  this  subject  ? — No. 

Was  that  the  only  examination  yon  passed 
on  the  subject  of  these  proceedings  at  this 
meeting ? — I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  -,  I  do 

not  recollect  the  gentleman  s  name,  in  Stone- 
buildings. 

How  long  ago  wa»that  ?  was  it  before  Christ- 
mas ?— No,  it  was  since  Christoms ;  I  attended 
Mr.  Litchfield  when  he  sent  for  roe. 

Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  examination 
by  Mr.  Giffbrd,  and  by  Mr.  Litchfield,  you 
have  not  been  examined  before  on  this  trans- 
action ? — No. 

Did  you  stay  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  ?— 
I  did. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  there? — A 
great  number  indeed. 

Was  there  one  of  those  three-coloured  flags 
hanging  out  of  the  window  ? — I  did  not  see  it. 

Did  vpu  attend  the  former  meeting  on  the 
15th  of  November? — ^1  was  at  one  of  the 
meetings  at  Spa-fields. 

Being  at  two  of  the  meetings,  were  you  at 
one  meeting  that  took  place  before  this  meeting 
with  respect  to  which  you  have  been  gi^ng 
evidence  ? — ^The  other  meeting  I  was  at,  was 
before  this. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hunt  wpnk  at  the  fomtr 
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■Meu'ng? — I  hetrd  Mr.  Hant  tpetKing  ftom 
llie  window. 

At  that  time  there  was  one  of  those  three- 
eoloured  flags  baapDg  out  of  the  window  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  first  time  I  recollect  seeing  it. 

Did  3rou  go  into  the  bouse  where  Mr.  Hunt 
.ipoke } — ^I  was  in  the  bottom  part  of  it. 
•    Did  ]roa  go  up  stain  in  that  house  ? — I  did 

DOC 

Did  you  bear  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hunt  ? — I  reooUect  his  proposingto  attend 
there  that  day  six  weeks,  I  tnink  he  said. 
.  Try  and  tax  your  leooUectioo,  and  let  us 
know  whether  it  was  so  or  was  not? — I  will 
teU  you  as  &r  as  my  recollection  will  enable 
me. 

What  did  he  say  as  to  (he  time  when  the 
next.meetinc  was  to  take  place?— I  positively 
cannot  recollect  any  particidar  words  that  he 
spoke. 

Cannot  you  tell  us  the  time  at  which  he  pro- 
posed the  next  meeting  should  be  held  r— I 
ttsderstoody  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that 
ive  were  lo  meet  that  time  six  weeks. 

You  were  attending  at  that  time  to  what 
ke  was  saying,  as  much  as  you  were  attendine 
to  those  speeches  the  second  time? — Yes,  I 
{laid  what  attention  I  could. 

You  paid  what  attention  you  could  at  the 
first  meeting,  as  well  as  the  second  T — Yes. 

So  that  if  Tou  are  mistaken  as  to  what 
passed  at  the  first  meeting,  you  may  be  also 
as  to  what  passed  at  the  second  meeting  ? — ^I 
cannot  be  sure  of  what  it  was. 

According  to  your  recollection,  Mr.  Hunt 
proposed,  that  they  should  adjourn  to  that  day 
flix  weeks?— Yes. 

Perhaps  your  recollection  is  not  very  good  ? 
^No. 

It  is  a  very  imperfect  recollection  and  me- 
■MHj  ? — It  is  so  long  ago,  that  1  have  informed 
you  all  that  lay  in  my  power. 

Have  you  an  impertect  recollection,  is  your 
memory  bad  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  so. 

You  tell  us  you  heard  some  resolutions  pro- 
posed bw  Mr.  Hunt,  were  those  resolutions 
proposed  to  the  meeting  for  their  adoption  put 
to  tne  vote  ? — Yes,  I  remember  he  asked  the 
people  oooceming  Mr.  Burdett,  and  the  pe- 
tition. 

.  Did  he  ask  the  people  as  to  the  tioie  when 
they  were  to  meet  again  ?  did  he  put  that  to 
the  Tote? — He  mentioned  it  to  tne  people, 
and  they  a^eed,  that  Mr.  Burdett  was  to  ac- 
company hun;  that  was  the  first  time  you  al- 
lude to. 

You  say  something  passed  as  to  the  next 
lime  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  was  that 
imposed  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  meeting  fortheir 
consent  ? — ^To  the  persons. 

To  the  people  there  assembled  ?^It  was 
put  to  the  vote  of  the  meeting,  and  they  agreed 
to  it. 

Mr.  HiiBi  put  it  to  the  vote?— Yes,  asl  nn- 
:dersiiood  it. 

Let  me  be  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  miitake 
y4Mi  as  to  this  point ;  you  say,  Bfr.  Hunt  pro- 
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poeed  some  time,  at  which  another  meet- 
ing should  be  held,  did  he  propose  to  the 
people,  and  put  that  to  the  vote  to  know  whe- 
ther they  would  adopt  it  or  not  ? — Yes,  he  p«t 
it  to  the  vote,  and  they  agreed  that  they  would 
meet  him. 

At  the  time  that  he  named  ?— Yes,  at  the 
time  he  named. 

And  it  was  put  to  the  vote  by  Mr.  Hunt 
himself  f— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recoUection. 

Ourla  SkeamoM  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Ihppbig, 

1  shall  not  trouble  you  about  this  first  meet- 
ing. At  the  last  meeting,  my  learned  friend 
has  asked  you  whether  vou  remained,  after  a 
part  of  the  mob  and  the  people  were  gone 
away? 

Mr.  Sergeanf  Copiey.-^I  beg  your  pardon 
one  moment  You  toM  my  learned  fiiend  that 
vou  followed  this  fla«,  because  you  did  not 
know  your  way  to  $a-fields? — I  had  been 
there  once,  but  I  did  not  know  the  exact  way ; 
when  I  went  the  first  time  I  did  not  know 
whereabouts  it  was ;  I  went  a  lone  w«y  out  of 
my  way,  when  1  went  to  Spa-fields ;  I  came 
home  with  some  fiiends,  that  was  the  first 
time ;  on  the  second  meeting,  when  I  went, 
I  followed  the  flag. 

You  told  us  you  did  not  know  your  way  to 
Spa-fields  the  second  time  you  went ;  then  to 
a  question  put  by  mv  learned  fneiid  on  his 
examination,  you  said  you  followed  the  flag, 
because  you  did  not  know  the  way  to  Spa- 
fields  ;  that  was  the  secoud  time  ?— I  cannot 
comprehend  you  rightly ;  the  first  time  I  went 
I  did  not  know  my  way  to  it — 

That  will  not  answer  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneroL — I  must  beg  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  finish  his  answer. 

The  first  time  I  did  not  know  the  way,  and 
the  second  time  I  followed  the  flag,  becanse  I 
did  not  know  the  direct  way. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ctnfrv.— The  first  time  you 
returned  from  Spa-fields  home  again  ?—> Yes. 

You  returned  back  again  with  some  persons 
who  of  course  directed  you  the  way  ?-»llie  se- 
cond meeting  ?  ^ 

I  talk  now  or  the  first  meeting,  and  you 
know  that  I  am  talking  of  the  fir^  meeting ; 
you  say  that  the  first  time  you  went  out  of  your 
way,  did  not  you  return  with  some  firiends  f 
—Yes. 

And  yet  you  did  not  know  your  way  the 
second  time  ? — No. 

Though  you  had  been  once  and  back  again? 
— ^Yes;  ttiough  I  had  been  oiice,  I'did  not 
know  the  direct  way. 

Though  you  had  been  once,  had  deviated, 
and  had  returned  with  firiends  who  showed  you 
the  way,  you  did  not  know  your  way  again  the 
second  day  ? 

Mr.  AHorntff  Genera/.— I  beg  your  pardoo, 
he  said  he  did  not  know  his  dirwt  way. 

Mc  Jvstict  JMoM.— What  hn^aid  the  fiat 


It  11  J^^  ^^  Tteoiun. 

time  i»a%  tfait  ke  did  not  know  tfactway  rightly, 
«nd  followed  the  flag. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cifpley. — Was  your  son  with 
yov?^I  saw  him  there  as  the  flag  was 
going. 

Do  voa  mean  in  Bethnal-green  ?--I  saw  him 
Bomewhere  about  Church-street,  or  near  Shore- 
ditch,  I  cannot  say  rightly  where  I  first  saw 


Mr.  Toffmg. — ^The  time  you  have  been 
speaking  of  was  when  your  son  was  there? — 

My  firiend  ha»  asked  you  whether  you  re- 
Maiocd  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt  speak  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

He  has  asked  you  whether  you  saw  a  flag 
flying,  do  you  know  what  became  of  the  flag 
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that  this  young  man  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, whoever  he  was,  liad  spoken  generally 
▼ery  loud. 

Mr.  Gttmey.-^There  was  no  such  word  as 
generally. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — I  do  not  state  that 
Mr.  Topping  made  use  of  the  word  generally, 
but  his  question  applied  as  to  the  generality  of 
what  was  said. 

Mr.  Justice  Beyley, — According  to  my  note 
I  hare  taken  down,  **  a  person  s[K>ke  from  the 
wagson,  a  young  man ;  I  heard  but  Terr  few 
words,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  had  a 
cockade,  he  spoke  rather  loud,  he  asked  Ae 
people  whether  they  would  like  to  be  fed  on 
ox-bone-beef  soup,  he  asked  them  if  they  would 


Did  the  flag  remain  in  the  waggon  ?-No,  It  I  g^^^j^j^y^^^;'^^^^      >     .      J  > 


was  taken  away  from  the  waggon,  but  what 
became  of  it  I  cannot  tell. 

Was  it  taken  away  from  the  waggon  when 
lie  jumped  down?— Ves,  and  the  people  fol- 
lowed nun,  a  great  many  followed  him. 
I]^  the  flag  go  with  them  ?^As  flir  as  I  saw 
it  did. 
J  yoons  man  vou  say  spoke  very  loud  ? 
tpdie  his  words  very  loud. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Gyi^.— That  was  not  what 
he  said,  and  that  is  not  the  way  to  examine  a 
witness. 


Mr.  Hyfw^.— My  learned  friend  Mr.  Ser* 
geant  Copley  and  I  are  at  issue  upon  this. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — I  do  conceive  my 
leemed  frirad  is  very  irregular,  what  he  said 
was,  ^  I  heard  those  vrordi  because  they  were 
spoken  veiy  loud,"  but  he  applied  no  such 
term  to  the  general  tone  of  the  speaking. 

Bfr.  Tinii^.— That  is  just  what  I  said,  that 
be  heard  those  expressions,  because  they  were 
spoken  very  loud. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ci^ey.r— That  is  not  the  wapr 
to  examine  a  witneis,  setting  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence at  defiance ;  and  I  beg  it  may  not  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  Tapping, — When  an  objection  is  made 
I  will  answer  it.  ** 

Lord  EUaAonmgh. — ^You  had  better  not  ad- 
dress one  another  by  these  admonitions,  they 
are  not  those  which  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
any  genUeman,  and  that  course  had  better  not 
be  poimed,  it  produces  irritation. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copfey.— I  am  very  sorry  we 
do  not  always  reguute  our  expressions  at  the 
mooMnt ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  aadressed  myself 
to  Mr.  Toppiuff,  but  I  address  my  objecUon 
to  the  Cour^  that  the  words  of  the  question 
carried  the  answer  further  than  the  first  answer 
of  the  witness  had  done. 

Lord  JEUmftortNigA.— What  were  the.  words 
put  into  his  mouth  which  he  had  not  said  t 

*  Mr.  StfgetBt  Ccpfey^-«That  he  hiid  said, 


Mr.^  Topping.^1  am  very  glad  your  lordship 
has  read  your  note. 

Lord  EUenborough, — I  have  taken,  ''  they 
were  rather  loud,  he  asked  the  people  would 
they  like  to  be  fed  on  ox-boiie-beef  soup-« 
would  they  put  up  with  it?*' 

Mr.  2c;ppti^.— My  lord,  I  must,  in  vindi- 
cation of  myself,  just  say,  and  I  hope  not  in- 
discreetly— 

Mr.  Justice  Abboit.^-'WoM  it  not  be  better 
to  let  the  matter  rest  ? 

Mr.  I'opptng.'^'SOf  my  lord,  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  serious  chaige,  that  I  have  been 
violating  the  first  principles  of  my  profession ; 
if  my  learned  friend  knew  me  better,  he  would 
know  that  was  not  my  practice;  that  is  a 
charge  which  ought  not  to  be  made  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

Lord  JB^^bi&oroi^A.— Those  words  I  think 
were  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — My  lord,  I  did  net 
mean,  bv  Uiose  woras,  to  charge  myleamed 
friend  with  any  thing  which  should  hurt  his 
feelings,  but  one  does  not  always  measure  one's 
expressions  at  the  moment. 

Lord  EUenborfmgh.-^Thfne  words  were  cer- 
tainly incorrect,  but  I  think  wc  had  better 
forget  that  ther  were  used,  and  go  on  with  the 
business ;  without  great  care  these  things  will 
be  always  occurring,  but  the  sooner  they  are 
passed  over  the  better. 

.  Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — I  think  you  said  you 
were  going  to  Spa-fields  that  day  that  you  saw 
the  flag?— Yes. 

You  knew  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at 
Spa*fields  that  day,  before  you  saw  the  flag  ?— 
Yes,  l^  what  Mr.  Hunt  had  said. 

Mr.  Jokn  Stafford  swomw— Examined  by 
Mr.  (hmey. 

You  are  chief  clerk  at  Bow-street  ?— I  am. 

On  the  Snd  of  December  last  was  there  a 
large  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  Spa- 
fields  !— Ihere  was, 
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Did  you  know  then  wu  to  be  a  OiBtiag 
^m  00  U^  dtf  T— I  did. 

You  had  aeen  placards  o&  the  w|Ui  in  tha 
•tieeta  ? — Yes. 

The  bills  that  were  prored  in  court  yester- 
day?— Yasy  the  same  large  bills  and  small 
ones  too. 

Had  Tou  been  at  the  former  meeting  on  the 
t5th  of  November,  and  seen  itf— Yes,  I  had. 

From  what  place  did  Mr.  Hunt  and  those 
persons  who  addressed  the  meeting  then  ad- 
iiess  them  ? — Vnm  the  window  of  the  house, 
cdled  the  Meritn's  Care. 

Tou  now  speak  of  the  15th  of  November  ?— 

Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  flag  displayed  firom  the 
window  of  the  Mentn's  Care  on  the  15th  of 
Iforemher^^I  saw  a  flag  close  to  the  house,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  was  diqilayed  from  the 
window  or  not 

Ww  the  flag  displMed  ?— Yes»  it  was. 

I  will  thank  you  if  you  will  describe  that 
flaci  was  it  pf  one  or  more  colours  1 — Of  three 
eoMurs. 

What  were  they  ?— Green,  white,  and  red,  a 
Ime  flag  upon  a  pole. 

was  mere  any  inscription  upon  it  P— There 
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Can  you  repeat  the  inMriptionY— I  conld 
not  make  out  the  whole  of  tiie  inscription  on 
timt  day;  I  saw  some  words^  "  Nature,  Truth, 
and  Justice.''  and  something  else,  which  I 
eonld  not  make  out ;  but  the  wind  blew  the 
eootmiy  way,  and  I  could  not  make  out  the 
words,  thone  words  were  in  larger  letters  than 
tbe  otheiB,  and  more  distinct. 

Did  you  hear  the  proposition  for  the  ad- 
journment of  that  meeting?— No,  I  was  not 
near  enough  to  hear  what  passed. 

Now  I  will  come  to  the  second  of  December: 
you  jay^  having  seen  the  placards,  you  knew 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  on  that  dsy, 
sod  you  attended  in  the  field  on  that  day  ?--I 

did. 

You  had  a  great  many  police  officers,  I 
snppose,  there? — A  great  many  in  attend* 


At  what  time  did  you  expect  the  business 
of  that  meeting  to  commence  ? — About  one 
•'dock. 

And  I  suppose  at  the  Merlin's  Cave  ?— At 
the  Merlin's  Cave. 

What  time  did  you  arrive  there  ?— I  think 
about  half-past  twelve,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
state. 

Did  yon  find  any  great  number  of  persons 
there?— A  great  number,  I  had  seen  some 
goii^;  there,  that  led  me  there  sooner  perhaps 
OanI  sbpuld  have  gone. 

Do  you  mean  by  a  great  number  hupdredt 
or  tliousands  ? — ^Thousands. 

D|d  you  find  any  part  of  the  populaee  as- 
sembled at  any  part  of  the  field  difierent  from 
the  Merlin's  Cave  ?— Yes,  the  lower  part  of  Che 
4^»  next  to  the  dianeL 

IW  is  poflM  hfiqflredt  of  yaida  from  die 
M^lin's  Cave  T-Qnite  the  oUw  lide^  the 


hither  side,  the  Marlin'a  Cave  being  vn  the 
other  side. 

The  side  of  tha  fields  next  Coppiee-row  in 
short?— Yes. 

About  what  object  did  the  populace  appear 
there  to  be  assembled? — A  vragpon,  the 
horses  of  vrhidi  bed  been  taken  flNMn  it,  alarge 
four-wheeled  waggon,  with  a  greet  number  ^ 
persons  in  it. 

Were  there  any  flags  fixed  upon  that  waggon, 
or  held  in  it?— Yes,  two  flags,  one  of  mem 
was  the  flag  I  bad  seen  at  die  preceding  «eeb> 
ing. 

The  flag  with  the  words  **  Natme,  T>«lb, 
and  Justice  T— Yes,  and  then  I  took  my  pen^ 
dl,  and  took  down  the  words  accurately. 

What  werethe words? 

Mr.  ITclAerv/?.— There  is  no  doubt  what  the 
words  were. 

Mr.  GwFnef, — We  will  nioduee  the  flag ; 
vras  it  not  ^  Nature  to  feed  the  hungry-^TVoth 
to  protect  the  <^pressed— Justice  to  p«nish 
crimes.'*— -Yes. 

Lord  £QMorui|^.— Yon  say  you  have  the 
flag  here. 

Mr.  Grtmey^— Yes,  my  lotd,  we  shall  prore 
it  to  have  been  taken  at  the  Royal  Eanaeoge 
afUrwards. 

Mr.  Justice  JMoM.— Probably  this  witneee 
does  not  identify  the  flag  otherwise  than  as  h»> 
ving  those  words  upon  it  ? 

Lord  EUmformiigA.— If  you  have  the  flag 
here,  it  will  perhaps  save  tune  to  take  it  new. 

Mr.  ITcfAcretf.— The  words  are  so  notorione 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Ovusy. — ^Mr.  HoUer  is  here  with  iIm 
flag. 

[Mr.  Hobler,  the  lord  Major's  deri^  pro- 
duced the  flag.  J 

Mr.  Gfemcy. — We  only  want  the  flag  now, 
vre  shall  swear  yon  afterwards,  and  prove  where 
it  came  from. 

[The  Flag  was  produced  with  the  Inscription 
NATURE      FEED  THE  HUNGRY, 
TRUTH    TO  PROTECT  THE  OPPRESSED, 
JUSTICE       PUNISH  CRIMES.] 

This  side  of  the  flag  being  next  the  staff*,  I 
was  enabled  to  see  them  more  distinctly. 

Mr.  Gumnf, — ^The  word  io  serves  for  all  the 
three.  That  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  same 
flag  that  had  been  displays  at  Merlin's  Cave 
on  the  formermeeting  r— It  did. 

Was  any  other  flag  displayed  from  the  vragp 
gon? — There  was  another  flag  consisting  of  tSs 
same  colours,  but  without  any  inscription. 

Besides  the  two  flags  vras  diere  any  banner  t 
—There  was,  between  the  two  flags  in  the 
centre. 

Lord  £Um&ortwfi.— There  was  a  bamier 
youf^y!  Idonetanew  fifry. 
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Mr.  Gflpitop^— That  it,  00 1  Mu.- 

Lord  JgfewAgrw^ — ^Wohad  better  bttre  a 
deMriptioB  of  it. 

ffifiMM.— It  wat  on  a  frame,  a  lar^^ 
frame  of  deal  board,  on  a  pole,  with  a  piece 
of  calico,  I  think,  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  on 
that  calico  there  was  an  inscription. 

M^hat  was  the  inscription  on  that  calico  ?— 
**  The  brare  Soktien  are  our  Brothers,  treat 
them  kindly.*' 

Do  jroa  remember  whether  the  word  wa» 
hratheis  or  friends  I — I  have  some  donbt  about 
it,  but  I  think  it  was  brothers  from  the  memo- 
random  I  have  got ;  I  see  I  haive  got  the  word 
brothera. 

That  being  fixed  within  a  frame  did  not 
iatter  in  the  wind  like  the  flags  ?— Not  at  all. 

It  was  quite  legible  t — It  was' 

lord  EflMortntfA. — Had  you  seen  that  on 
the  former  day?— No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Gwmof. — At  the  former  meeting  yon 
had  seen  only  this  flag  that  was  produced  ? — 
Only  that. 

Lord  WaAonmi^ — ^IIow  many  flags  did 
you  see  on  that  day  T— Two. 

Mr.  G«mMf.-^I  belieYe  on  the  next  day  you 
made  a  sketch  of  the  waggon  ? 

I 

Mr.  WfiUitil  It  would  be  very  easy  to  do- 
acdbe  paople  standing  in  a  waggon. 

Mr.  Gamgf. — ^It  is  not  the  description  of  die 
people  in  the  waggon,  but  of  the  flags,  that  I 
ammqniiing  to 

Mr.  WgAtn&^-^l  object  to  the  deacription 
in  writing,  it  is  matter  of  verbal  description. 

Mr.  Jftometf-Gfnens/!.— My  lord,  I  cannot 
conceive  the  objection. 

livd  Miiniiifui^^!    Gto  on^  go  on. 

Mr.  Gumfy. — ^Is  that  the  drawing  ? 

Mr.  WtAtrOLr-l  object  to  this,  my  lord,  it 
is  matter  of  verbal  description,  not  of  descrip- 
tion by  a  drawing. 

Lord  EOaAorongkr-Cvk  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  the  production  of  a  drawing,  or  a 
model,  as  illustrative  of  evidence?  surely  there 
is  nothing  in  the  objection. 

flbe  witness  produced  his  drawing  of  the 
waggon,  with  a  flag  at  each  end,  and  the 
banner  in  the  centre.] 

Lord  JEUenfofvi^lL— When  was  this  made  ? 
— Tlie  next  day. 

Mr.  Gwnty  — ^Were  there  persons  in  the 
wsggon  when  you  arrived  ?— Yes,  the  waggon 
vaslolL 

A  Jar^pKmL^-^y  lord,  we  wish  to  see  the 
drawing. 

_Mr.  Cw^ey. — I  believe  there  are  some  word* 
^Win  «ndmeathii,irhieh'tejnrymi^-as 
wcBm  see,  ifit  is  beaded  to  them.      . 


Lord  EUeniertN^fLr— I  have  doubled  do#m 
the  words,  I  suppose  thejr  are  explanationa 
of  something  in  the  drawmg^  I  did  not  read 
them. 

[It  was  handed  to  the  jury,  arid  then  to  Mr*. 
WetherelL] 

Mr.  Gwmty, — ^You  say  the  waggon  was  fall 
of  persons  ? — ^It  was. 

1  do  not  kno!w  whether  you  know  any  of  the 
persons  that  were  in  the  waggOn?— Idid  not 
at  that  time. 

Do  you  now  know  any  of  the  persons  thgt 
were  in  that  waggon  ? — The  prisoner  Watson. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  any  other  of  the  pri- 
soners in  that  waggon  ?— ^No. 

At  the  time  you  arrived,  was  there  any  p^ 
son  addressing  the  populace  froni  that  waggon  ? 
— ^Yes,  a  young  man. 

Not  this  Mr.  Watson? — ^Noif  I  am  aecurate 
in  my  recollection,  Mr.  Watson  stood  dose  to 
that  young  man  who  was  addressing  the  peofrfe 
rather  behind  him. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  of  the  number 
of  persons  surrounding  the  waggon  f— I  doubt 
whether  I  can  form  any  thing  Uke  an  accu- 
rate judgment  ;  I  can  certainlv  conjecture. 

Were  there  a  great  number? — Yes,  I  should 
think  some  thousands. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  the  young  man 
who  was  speaking  to  hear  his  speech  ?— ^I  cer« 
tainly  heara  many  words,  but  I  cannot  from 
recollection  undertake  to  redte  thedi  ac- 
curately, I  ibadie  no  minuite  of  them. 

Did  he  speak  loud?— One  was  lood,  and 
the  mob  repeatedly  cheered  his  speech,  it 
seemed  to  consist  principally  of  interrogator 
ries. 

The  dieers  were  while  he  was  speaking?— 
Yes. 

And  what  you  heard  seemed  to  consist  prin- 
eiwilly  of  interrogatories  P — ^Yes. 

The  mob  returned  cheers  ? — ^Yes,  diey  did. 

Da  you  remember  whether  themob  return^ 
any  thing  but  cheers,  did  ther  give  answeir 
to  any  of  bis  interrogatories? — ^Yes,  sometdbes 
an  answer  of  no,  no,  sometimes  of  yes^  yes,  and 
thenahuoa. 

Did  you  then  quit  that  spot,  and  proceed  to^ 
wards  Coppice-row  ? — I  did. 

Leaving  the  young  man  speaking  ? — ^Leaving 
him  speaking. 

Shortly  after  yon  had  quitted  the  spot,  what 
did  you  observe  ? — I  heard  a  greater  noise 
than  usual. 

Do  you  mean  proceeding  from  that  spot  ?— 
Yes,  and  I  turned  my  head  round,  I  was  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the 
waggon,  I  turned  round  and  saw  them  all 
in  the  act  of  jumping  down  from  the  waggon. 

Those  that  were  in  the  waggon?-*- Yes,  and 
I  saw  the- flags  moved  from  the  waggon,  and 
the  frame  also. 

The  banner?— -Yes. 

Then,  did  the  mob  move  towards  yoa?-« 
Yes,  towards  the  comer  of  Coppice-row. 

Wfidi  way  did  tiie  bmAtr  mavtWTlie 
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whole  torrent  Memed  to  be  directed  the  same 
wvr. 

Towards  Coppice-row? — Yes. 

Were  the  flags  and  the  banner  accompanying 
that  torrent  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  flags  ahd  the  banner  lead  the  mob, 
or  follow  the  mob  ? — Part  of  the  mob  preceded 
them. 

A  large  or  a  small  part  ? — A  small  part. 

VHien  the  flags  approached  you  what  did 
you  do  ? — 1  had  previously  looked  round  for 
tome  of  the  ofiicers,  to  procure  assistance,  I 
did  not  see  any  on  the  spot,  and  as  one  of  the 
flags  came  abreast  of  me,  the  one  without  an 
inscription 

The  three-coloured  flag  without  an  inscrip- 
tion f — ^Yes.  I  rushed  from  the  foot  patli,  and 
seized  hold  of  it. 

On  your  seizing  hold  of  it,  what  was  done  by 
the  bearer,  and  those  around  him  7 — I  made  an 
•fibrt  to  break  the  pole  on  which  it  was  raised, 
but  I  found  it  vras  a  stem  of  a  young  tree,  and 
was  too  strong  for  me,  but  I  got  it  down,  and 
my  foot  npon  it,  and  I  called  out  for  help,  and 
John  Ijmorick  came  to  my  assistance. 

Were  you  resisted  by  tlie  standard-bearer 
and  others? — Yes,  rery  much,  and  was  at  last 
driren  from  the  flag,  but  with  a  part  of  it,  a 
slip  of  green,  remaining  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbott.^li  was  torn  ?— Yes,  it 
was,  and  a  slip  of  the  green  remained  in  my 
band. 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^Did  Limbrick  do  any  thing 
with  respect'  to  the  frame  or  the  banner? — I 
turned  on  my  right  liand  and  saw  Limbrick 
struggling  with  the  man  who  had  the  frame ; 
he  had  hold  of  one  end  of  it,  and  tlie  man  who 
held  it ;  it  was  partly  down  and  I  jumped 
upon  it,  and  broke  the  frame  in,  and  got  a 
part  of  it. 

What  use  did  you  make  of  it  when  you  got 
hold  of  it  ?-^As  a  weapon  of  defence. 

Were  you  attacked  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  it 
here— [producing  it.] 

That  IS  part  of  the  green?— This  is  the  slip 
of  the  green  that  remained  ;  this  is  the  height 
of  the  frame — [producing  a  piece  of  wood  about 
a  foot  long.] 

Is  that  one  side  of  the  square  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  height  of  the  square,  it  was  not  so 
broad  as  it  is  long. 

Was  that  frame  seized  ? — Yes,  this  remained 
in  my  own  possession. 

Was  the  other  part  of  the  frame  seized  ? — 
Dmbrick  pulled  the  inscription  out  of  it  and 
the  other  part,  I  believe,  was  taken  by  an- 
other officer. 

How  soon  afterwards  did  you  see  it  ?— I  did 
not  see  it  for  a  long  while  afterwards. 

It  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Correction  ? — 
The  flaff  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion ;  this  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Limbrick  ;  the  next  time  I  saw  it,  was  in  his 
possession,  which  was  not  till  some  time  after- 
wards. 

Did  the  mob  then  proceed  towards  Smith- 
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field  ?— Ves,  this  straggle  hindered  tllem  a  KtHe, 
but  the  press  from  Spa-fields  was  so  great,  that 
they  pushed  every  thing  on. 

You  could  not  stop  them?—* No,  I  got  on  one 
side  with  what  I  had  secured. 

The  mob  went  on  to  Smithfleld? — Yes. 

That  is,  in  a  direct  line  towards  Skinner- 
street  ?— Yes,  in  a  direct  line. 

Mr.  GtinM3fd— I  do  not  propose  proceeding 
further  with  Mr.  Stafford  s  examination  ;  the 
other  parts  to  which  I  propose  examining  him 
will  come  in  better  in  a  further  part  en  the 
case. 

Mr.  John  Stafford  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WctherdL 

You  say  you  took  that  green  piece  out  of 
the  banner  r— No,  out  of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Gtcmry—Out  of  the  flag  without  the 
inscription. 

Mr.  WetherdL — I  understood  yon,  you  taw 
two  flags  and  one  banner  in  the  waggon  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

Had  both  the  flags  the  same  inseriptioB  of 
''  Nature,  Truth,  and  Justice  ?"^No,  one  had 
no  inscription. 

And  the  other  had  the  inscription  yon  hare 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 

And  the  banner  had  the  inscription  as  lo 
the  soldiers  you  have  described  ? — Vee. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  flag  with  the 
inscription  **  Nature,  Truth,  and  Jnttiee,**  was 
the  same  or  a  similar  flag,  to  that  which  yon 
had  seen  on  the  former  meeting  ?— I  caimol 
sky  it  was  the  same  ;  it  was  a  similar  one. 

I  thought  you  mistook,  you  said  it  was  flio 
same  \ — It  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  nne. 

You  say  you  attended  the  meeting  at  Spa- 
fields,  on  the  15th  of  November? — I  wispre^ 
sent. 

Were  yon  near  enough  to  the  Meilin*a.Cave 
to  hear  any  resolution  announced  as  to  a  future 
meeting?— No,  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly, but  a  part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  speech. 

Were  you  there  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
speech  ? — I  was  tliere,  but  too  far  off  to  hear 
it ;  for  as  the  mob  advanced  I  retired. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  a  ftatore 
meeting  fixed  ?~I  was  not. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  see  the  Irane  of 
the  window  from  which  Mr.  Hunt  spoke,  taken 
out  ? — I  think  I  saw  them  in  the  act  of  takini; 
it  out,  but  [  have  not  mentioned  that,  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  it. 

Did  you  eo  into  the  gentleman's  house,  Mr. 
Monkhouses  house,  who  keeps  the  Merlin's 
Cave,  after  the  meeting  was  over  ? — No,  I  did 
not ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  house  at  all. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  magistrates  going  in- 
to the  house  ?~No,  I  saw  some  magistntes 
in  the  field ;  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  enter 
the  house. 

And  you  did  not  yourself,  in  fiicty  go  into 
the  house  f — I  did  not. 

But  you  saw  them  taking  out  the  window  \ 
—Yes. 
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M  tht  SMMid  akectbg  on  tlie  2Dd  of  De- 
cember,  yoa  saj  you  were  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Now,  I  ask  yon  in  point  of  fact,  whether  the 
police  offioen  from  all  the  police  offices  in 
London,  were  not  present  in  Spa-fields  or  near 
Spapfields  on  that  day  ? — I  saw  a  great  many, 
aad  I  btHere  they  were  all  there. 

You  are  the  head  clerk  at  the  office  in  Bow- 
street  ?— Yes. 

•  In  point  of  fact,  did  the  madstrates  at  Bow- 
street  Older  the  whole  of  the  police  establish- 
awBt  to  attend  at  the  meeting  m  Spa-fields,  on 
tint  day  ?<— Yes^  there  was  a  general  order  for 
their  assistance. 

Of  how  taaay  poliee  officers  does  your 
estabtiihment  at  Bow-street  consist  ?^ About 
one  hundred. 

Were  all  these  hundred  police  officers  pre- 
sent in  Spa-fields,  or  in  the  neighboarhooa  of 
SpihMdaf— So^  I  should  think  not,  there 
were  many  eogaged  in  other  ways,  perhaps 
seventy  or  eighty  of  them  were  there. 

About  how  early  in  the  morning  were  you 
ofdered  to  attend,  and  the  other  officers  ? — I 
cumol  precisely  recollect,  1  should  think  as 
•arly  as  ten  or  cleTen  o'clock. 

I  point  of  fret,  were  you  there  as  early  as 
Ian  or  eleven  o'dock?^No,  I  was  not. 

What  time  dM  you  go  there  ? — It  was,  I 
think,  afttr  twelve  o'dock,  I  went  from  the 
Sessions  boose,  Clerkenwell. 

Bat  die  infisrior  officers  were  ordered  to  be 
thsit  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock? — Yes ;  the 
nssoB  of  my  going  was,  seeing  the  flag  going 
•p  from  Clerkenwdl-green. 

It  was  not  your  duty,  like  that  of  the  com- 
Mos  police  oncers,  to  attend  f — No. 

How  many  police  officob  are  there  ?^Seven, 
bssides  Bow^reet. 

The  police  officers  of  all  those  offices  were  de- 
~  to  attend  t—^  I  understood ;  I  can  speak 
to  nothing  disti  nctly,  only  as  to  Bow«street. 

Did  yon  see  them  there? — Yes,  I  saw  them 
tbme  m>m  many  of  the  offices. 

Have  yoa  any  doubt  that  there  were  some 
oAeeis  mm  ea(£  of  the  seven  police  offices  in 
London  there  f — I  have  no  doubt  but  there 
were  some  from  each,  and  that  they  were  all 
oedeied. 

In  point  of  fiict,  do  you  know  of  an  order 
being  sent  to  the  magistrates  at  Bow-street, 
to  give  a  genoal  direction  that  all  the  officers 
slmld  attend? 

Ifr.  Jtartice  Bsyfey    Is  that  a  verbal  order  ? 

Mr.  iTirtsrrW.— I  confine  it  to  that;  do  you 
know  ef  a  verbal  order  being  sent  down  by  the 
■HfimniiT  of  Bow-street  to  other  officers,  that 
nil  te  oOoeis  of  the  olher  offices  should  at- 
icod?-No. 

Did  you  go  round,  as  you  are  at  the  head 
of  the  estaMishment,  to  Uie  other  offices,  to 
^iseBt  tat  the  officers  should  attend?— No, 
nor  did  I  direct  any  body  to  do  so. 

Were  yon  present  at  a  meetin^  of  the 
■Upsliam  in  the  different  police  offices  be- 
fore the  second  of  December  ?*-No. 

VOL.  X5ftU, 


Before  the  second  of  Deoember  were  you 
present  at  a  meeting  of  any  of  the  magistrates^' 
to  take  measures  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  police  on  the  second  of  December  ? — No. 

Were  vou  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  magis^ 
trates  of  your  own  office.  Bow-street  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  a  particular  meeting,  1  had  severat 
conferences  with  them. 

I  do  not  mean  any  particular  meeting,  but 
a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  at  which  they 
determined  that  the  police  should  attend  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  interrupt  Mr.  Wetherell  In 
that  which  he  considers  material  to  his  clients/ 
but  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  thhig  whfch 
passed  between  the  magistrates  can  be  ma^^ 
terial. 

Mr.  WethertU.'^Mj  learned  friend  wiU  not 
see  that  I  want  not  the  means,  but  the  end  ;  1 
mean  to  prove  by  the  Crown's  witnesses,  oi 
my  own,  that  the  meeting  was  so  notorious, 
that  all  the  police  officers  were  ordered  to  at* 
tend ;  every  one  must  see  that  the  notorietv  and 
publicity  of  this  meeting,  on  the  2nd  of  De^ 
cember,  is  a  material  part  of  this  question  ;  I 
only  ask  to  the  fact  of  directions  given,  and 
means  taken  by  all  the  magistrates  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  police.  I  apprehend  thai 
is  a  fiur  question. 

Lord  Ellenborough,-^lfihe  magistrates,  in  the 
apprehension  of  tumult,  did  order  their  attend- 
ance, that  may  be  asked  if  it  is  material. 

Mr.  Wetherell.'^l  am  not  to  disclose  my 
argument,  but  only  have  a  right  to  have  the 
fact — the  magistrates  did  meet,  to  give  direc« 
tions  to  their  own  officers  to  attend  ? 

TFt/MSf.— Most  certainly,  the  officers  at 
Bow-street  did  attend. 

I 

Lord  Etten&rawgA.— What  they  ordered  may 
be  proper  enough,  but  we  cannot  go  into  what 
passed  at  their  consultations. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — No^  my  lord,  I  ask  only  as 
to  the  directions. 

Lord  EUenborovgh. — Do  you  happen  to  know 
what  directions  were  given? — Certainly,  the 
officers  at  Bow-street  were  directed  to  attend* 

Mr.  Wetherell, — You  speak  to  the  direction 
to  the  officers  of  your  olm  office,  but  were  not 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  aggregate  magis- 
trates, jBl  which  such  a  thing  was  settled  a9  to 
them  ?^Just  so,  I  certainly  saw  several  offi- 
cers belonging  to  other  offices  present. 

Did  you  go  to  the  top  of  the  field  on  the  2nd 
of  December  ?— I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  soldiers  ? — I  know  there 
were  none  in  the  field. 

Did  you  see  any  near  Spa-fields  ? — I  did 
not. 

Do  you  know  that  a  diriBCtion  was  given, 
that  the  military  should  attend  near  the  fieUt? 
-rl  .had  heard-—  ... 
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Hi.  Wttl^nU.— Do  yon  know  ibe  hct,  (hat 
an;  of  die  king'i  trooM  wen  diiecud  to  attend 
ia  fha  nctgfabooifaood  of  Sp«-fl«ldi  T— I  was 


pMd  BMU17  cooatable*  iMar  Sp»4eU*  T^-Kaar 

Spa-aclda. 
Do  jran  know  bow  nany  ipaud  canMkUes 

mra  twoni  in  (o  attend  at  SjM-fiaUif — No. 
But  jon  did  Me  tilra  coaatablM? — I  Mir 
FfMM  wilk  tla*M  in  their  hand*  whom  I  did 
n  know,  and  theretbre  Mppoied  tkeat  to  b« 


Mr.  WetlurtB.—  1  nifnlr  aik  700  what  7011 
w  and  heard,  1  aak  jan  whether  inir  of  the 
■ilitair  attended  in  the  neighbounood  of 
Spi>Mdi  on  the  Sod  of  December  T— ThaD  I 
A  not  know,  I  did  not  •«•  any. 

Did  70U  70unelf,  at  a  fact,  fire  aoT  direc- 
tiOM  lo  any  military  force  to  attsad  T— I  did 

Mt. 

Duii^  the  coune  of  thai  day  had  70a  any, 
Md  what  coamuniation  with  any  partiei  of 
A«  Ung't  imlitwy  ioKa  npon  that  eul^eet ) — 
Heiia. 

How  near  were  7au  10  the  waggon  f— At 
MM  time  I  got,  I  think,  witbin  fifteen  or 
twtB^  yaidi  of  it,  bnt  that  wai  a  very  diart 

Whick  of  the  magiitralei  did  70U  lee  on  the 
tad  of  December  in  or  near  Spa-ReU*  in  the 
wane  of  the  ■toming,  mention  the  noma  ot 
Aem  f — I  nw  Mr.  Bekei  near  the  waggon, 
■ad  I  am  not  qaite  certain  whether  I  law  sii 
Nathaniel  Coi^t  and  Mr.  llicki;  Mr.  Baker 
I  am  ceitain  to,  I  ipoke  to  him  at  the  time  thii 
me  going  on. 

Mr.  Baker  wai  in  tbe  fieldF— Yes,  and  I 
takmi  him  if  it  wai  10  he  suffered  !  I  «aid  'u 
Ait  (o  be  luflered,  lir! 

Sir  Haihanicl  Conant  and  the   other 
ilemen    70a    are   not  cjuite 
No. 

EndeaTonr  to  recollect  ai  to  then ! — I  realli 
eunot  forma  belief  about  it,  I  was  inclines 
at  fist  to  think  thai  I  did,  but  1  cannot  be  mre, 
I  hare  DO  doubt  that  they  were  there. 

You  hare  no  doubt  that  they  were  ? 

Kt.  Allemey  Gaiertd.—U  that  from  7onr 
•wn  eoojectum,  or  from  Mcing  them  there ! 

Mr.  WeHtertU.—Thit  is  70«r  own  witnen, 
I  do  not  want  him  to  ipeak  lo  hii  rceollectioi 
Wronger  than  he  can  apeak. — Do  700  know  in 
point  of  fact,  that  any  magiitralee  had  a  foom 
near  Spa-6elds,  al  which  Uie7  met  on  the  3ntl 
•f  December  F—flo. 

In  Coppice-row  T — Ho. 
'  Yon  do  not  know  that  oa  a  fkct* — No. 

Or  near  Meriin'i  Cavef— No.  « 

You  do  not  know  in  point  of  fact,  that  there 
tras  a  bouse,or  aroom,  wilhio  two  or  three  door* 
«f  Merlin'*  Cave  F — I  do  not  know  itaiafact  ^ 
1  hare  certainly  heard  it  tinee. 

I  do  not  aik  that;  70U  do  not  know  it  a*  a 
fcet  T— No. 

Did  7on  »ee  Mr.  Baker,  or  my  of  the  magis- 
tralei,  going  into  a  room  near  Merlin*!  Cart 
oo  the  3nd  of  December  T — No,  I  wa*  never 
■ear  Mertin'i  Cave  on  the  9nd  of  December. 


r  gen- 
ofl- 


Yov  do  not  know  how  man7  extn  Mnat»- 
blee  attended  at  Spa-fieldtf— No,  I  do  mt, 
there  were  none  eeiit  down  ftom  Bowatwet. 

When  70a  bad  taken  the  flag  aw^  wbiah 
»a7  did  yo«  (ot  did  yon  go  to  Bow^tiwt,  •« 
where  did  yo«  go  1—1  followed  the  mob  a  ehort 
way  down  ConHce^nw,  and  Iben  I  went 
10  Bow-ttre«t ;  I  eaw  tttem  going  in  a  d>fao> 
tioD  towardt  the  cit7,  and  I  left  iham  tha«  aB4 
went  to  the  office. 

Were  70U  examined  at  Hicki'»4utQ  on  bdv 
indictment  againtt  an7  of  tbe  pwtiei  naiMd 
npon  thii  record  i — No. 

Were  you  enmined  M  tbe  OM  Baitey  on 
HoopeT*!  trial  I— -Ho. 

Before  the  leoond  of  Deeembar,  had  yvn 
Men  aD7  placardi  or  adTertieeBaaleBbo«t,aa> 
Bouncing  that  there  wee  to  b«  a  Meeting  as  tha 
Snd  of  December  I— Uanv. 

How  many  day*  before  tne  Ind  of  Dacwmbee 
had  any  of  thoee  placerd*  come  to  your  know- 
ledge a*  a  police  ofieer  F — Not  more  than  two 
or  utree,  I  think. 

When  you  law  Ihoee  placard*,  did  7on  abew 
them  10  any  magiitrate*  at  Bow-MreaiF — N*. 

Uow  many  daya  before  the  and  of  DanaM- 
ber,  in  point  of  &ct,  did  tbe  magUtiaU  give 
diracliom  upon  tbe  inbject  of  your  atlandanca 
on  the  Snd  of  December? — On  tbe  Saturday  I 
think  the  ardor*  were  given. 

The  meeting  vra*  on  the  Honda7 1  tUi*  t-^ 
Ye*. 

Do  yon  mean  the  Saturday  iramedialelyp»' 
f ion*  T — Yes ;  tbe  30th  of  November. 

The  directions  you  gave  on  Saturday  the  30th 
of  November? — So  it  itrike*  me. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  the  ma- 

S'  itratei  havinr  been  apprised  earlier  than  that 
iturdar,  of  there  being  to  be  a  meeting  «■ 
that  3nd  of  December  ?  how  many  day*  pre- 
vioni  were  tbe  magistrate*  at  Bow-itraet,  in 
point  of  feel,  epptued  of  there  being  to  be 
soch  a  meeting  f — I  only  know  of  their  beint 
apprifed  by  the  printed  bill*. 

1  do  not  mean  by  the  printed  bilU!^— I  da 
not  know  of  any  other  meina. 

When  did  the  magistrates  meet,  to  ^re 
orden  for  the  attendance  of  (he  police  offitm  T 
— Ibere  wa*  no  meeting  for  that  parpoee. 

Were  Ibe  orders  given  by  one  magatiua^ 
Ihey  were  given  by  sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 

I*  not  your  offi.'e  at  the  head  of  tte  poUee 
of  riie  metiopoli*  i — I  cannot  t^. 

We  know  von  are  tbe  eecond  in  eoammoi, 
yonn  i*  the  head  office  7 — We  oenme  |«  tM 
our  office  at  tbe  head  of  the  police. 

Ib  not  TOor  office  the  bead  office  t  ia  not  lir 
Nathaniel  Cimant  tbe  Gist  magistrtle  -krtbe 
police?— He  ulhffpriocipalD     '  '~~~' 
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Ji  U  oot  pail  of  his  duty  to.  give  directioos  | 
for  the  police  ia  Jxadon  ? — I  wish  to  answer 
aoouftlely.    Yesp  i  ahonid  certainly  aay  it  was 
hisprovince. 

Dp  not  you  know,  that  sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 
m  the  head  of  the  police,  has  a  particalar 
room  at  the  Secretary  of  State's-office  ? — Yes. 

He  has  a  room  in  the  Secretary  of  State's- 
olicet  in  his  character  of  bead  of  the  police  ? 

Mr.  Atiomty  GencraL — My  lord,  this  is  not 
of  any  consequence,  but  really  this  is  not  a 
proper  question.  How  can  Mr.  Stafford  know 
■I  what  diaracter  sir  Nathaniel  Conant  has  a 
w9om  at  the  Secretary  of  State*8-office  ? 

Mr.  Wttherdl, — In  point  of  fact,  has  not 
nr  Nathaniel  Conant  a  room  at  the  Secretary 
of  State's-office^-^He  has. 

The  orders  of  sir  Nathaniel  Conant,  as  head 
of  the  police,  are  orders  which,  in  respect  of 
bis  office,  are  issued  to  the  police  in  London 
ia  geoeral,  are  they  not? — The  orders  gene- 
rally issued  to  the  police  are  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's-office,  not  from  sir  Nathaniel 
Cooant ;  he  sometimes  is  the  means  through 
wUch  die  ordecB  are  conveyed. 

According  to  the  fashionable  phrase  he  is 
te  organ  t — ^Yes. 

Did  yoa  happen  to  be  with  sir  Nathaniel 
Conant,  a  IJBW  days  previous  to  the  2nd,  on 
the  subject  of  any  directions  to  the  police,  on 
the  9nd  of  December  r — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  before  the  2nd  of 
December  you  were  not  present  with  him,  on 
the  sabject  of  dire<Aions  for  the  police  to  at- 
lead  r — I  was  frequently  with  biro,  and  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting ; 
bat  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  present 
wh«n  any  directions  were  given  on  the  subject 
of  the  police. 

Then  being  present  with  him  at  a  meet- 
\ag 

Mr.  Gansgfd — My  lord,  my  friend  Mr.  We- 
therell  has  stated,  that  his  object  is,  to  have  a 
lattiCttUfcr  fiKt,  that  the  mi^gistrates  and  police 
oAcers  were  in  Spa-fields ;  that  has  been  stated 
it  least  six  times  over,  and  any  conversations 
bet'xeen  Mr.  Stafford  and  the  magistrates,  I 
Mba^it,  cannot  be  evidence  in  this  case. 

Mr.  WeihtrelL — ^My  answer  to  that  is  this, 
flaCithe  overt  act  charged  in  this  indictment, 
sad  the  matters  connected  with  it,  as  to  the 
praKnnng  the  meeting,  are  ch*cumstances, 
afaidi  af-oourse  are  materially  connected  with 
Aepoblki^r  of  the  meeting;  of  course  the 
Mbiid^  of  the  meeting  is  a  question  of  fiict, 
depending  on  other  facts,  whether  magistrates 
aM  the  public,  and  all  other  persons  who  had 
ike  fight  to  prerent  a  meeting  of  the  persons 
vbo  attended,  had  or  not  notice  and  knowledge 
that  each  a  meeting  was  to  be  held.  I  am  not 
ti  disdoee  the  use  I  shall  by  and  by  make  of 
the  bdf  hot  the  fact  whether  this  was  known 
aiaaiopoeed  meeting,  and  what  instructions 
and  directions  were  given  upon  the  subject,  I 
""*^"'' ii  evidence. 


Lord  EUenboroHgL'^Cui  vou  have  better 
proof  than  the  three  first  words  uttered  by  the 
witness,  that  there  ware  placards  on  the  widls 
announcing  the  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Welherell. — ^That  proves  a  part  of  (he 
fact,  but  there  are  other  facts;  I  am  not 
obliged  to  disclose  the  arguments  or  deduc- 
tions I  shall  in  law  or  in  argument  infer  from 
th$  fact.  I  want  to  prove  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact  among  the  magistrates  in  London,  a  long 
time  before  the  second  of  December,  tha( 
such  .a  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  that  pre- 
parations were  made  upon  the  subject  and 
directions  given. 

Lord  JEffen&oroi^.-- You  have  that  fact;  tiie 
notice  was  given  to  every  person  who  saw  that 
placard,  and  could  read  it ;  and  that  prep«ra» 
tions  were  made,  you  have  from  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  police  officers,  from  all  tht 
police  offices,  on  that  morning,  who  cannot  ba 
supposed  to  have  all  come  by  accident. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — ^That  some  hundrede 
and  thousands  of  people  were  there  also. 

Mr.  WethereU, — ^You  say  you  were  struck  ia 
taking  the  flag;  were  you  hurt? — No;  one 
man  aimed  a  blow  at  me,  which  I  HbvA  was 
Hooper,  but  I  am  not  certain ;  and  I  threat- 
ened him  with  the  stick  I  bad  in  my  hand. 

With  that  flag-staff?— Yes. 

One  banner  and  one  flag  were  destroyed  by 
you,  or  in  your  presence  ?  the  banner  uid  one 
of  the  flags  ? — Not  destroyed,  taken. 

Foreman  of  the  /ui^f.-^-There  is  a  ouestioa 
propounded  by  the  jury  to  be  asked  Bir.  Staf- 
ford. Why  did  you  not  seize  the  flag  at  the 
first  meeting  ? — 1  did  not  consider  that  I  had 
any  authority  at  all  to  seize  the  flag  at  the  firs^ 
meeting.  The  first  meeting  was  quiet,  there 
was  not  that  indication  of  not  that  commenced 
at  the  second  meeting. 

I  have  one  other  question,  why  was  it  not 
seized  then  at  the  first  meeting? — ^I  hare  an- 
swered that ;  I  conceived  I  had  no  inthority 
to  interfere,  to  seize,  there  was  an  immense 
meeting,  but  not  that  indication  of  tumult, 
the  commencement  of  an  insurrection,  as  i 
should  describe  it. 

Mr.  WetherelL — As  you  should  describe  it  7 
— ^Yes,  there  was  then  a  sudden  impulse  which 
induced  me  to  seize  it,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  passing. 

Jo/tn  Umbrkk  sworuw — Exaoiined  by 
Mr.  JUchanhon, 

I  believe  you  are  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
police  office  in  Hatton  Garden  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  in  attendance  in  Spa-fields  on  the 
second  of  December  ? — I  was. 

Whereabout  were  you  stationed? — At  tha 
CobhamVhead. 

Is  that  near  the  end  of  Coppice-fow  f-— Yee* 

When  you  came  there  did  yoii  oliesrff  a 
waggon  ?— J  dkL 


ISHl         ^  GEOBQE  ni. 

Wu  the  waggOD  id  the  field  htfort  you  tr- 
iiTed  T — ^It  Wat. 

Did  yoa  go  into  the  field  and  approach  the 
wagffon  7-^1  did. 

Were  tfiere  perMns  in  it ' — ^A  mat  nnmber. 

In  iM  npon  the  waggon? — ^In  and  upon 
the  waggon. 

Were  there  or  not  many  other  persons  round 
.  the  waggon? — A  great  ouantity. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  great  quantity, 
hundreds  or  thousands? — ^I  should  think  from 
two  to  three  thousand. 

Were  any  persons  in  other  parts  of  Spa-fields 
besides  those  who  were  round  about  the  wag- 
gon ? — There  were. 

Round  Merlin's  dcft  f — ^There  were. 

Was  there  a  considerable  assemblage  round 
dwre  ^— There  was. 

Did  you  hear  any  persons  speaking  from 
the  waggon  ? — I  cannot  say  that  1  did ;  I  heard 
a  person  speakine ;  I  did  not  hear  the  words 
that  he  expressed. 

Periiaps  you  were  not  near  enough  to  hear 
the  words  ? — ^No,  I  was  not. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Watson  senior? — ^I  did. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — In  the  waggon. 

Can  you  state  whether  he  was  speaking  or 
ooty  while  you  were  there  ? — I  think  he  was 
speaking  at  the  time  that  I  was  there. 

Can  you  state  whether  he  was  speaking  or 
not,  although  you  did  not  hear  the  words  ? — ^I 
should  rather  suppose  be  was  speaking,  but  I 
was  not  near  enough  to  hear  the  words,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  say. 

Was  he  either  speaking,  or  near  to  the  per- 
son who  was  speaiung? — He  was. 

X/»rd  EUaiLoroMgk, — Do  you  speak  from  ^e 
motion  of  his  lips,  or  from  what  other  circum- 
stance ? — lie  was  moving  his  hands,  as  if  he 
waa  speaking. . 

Mr.  Rieha^tkan. — He  was  moving  his  hands 
in  the  way  a  person  doev  when  he  is  speaking  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  flag  or  banner  ? — I  saw  a 
banner  with  a  man  in  sailor^s  clothes  holding 
it,  and  turning  it  right  round  to  the  mob  in  all 
directions.  *jmn»:^ 

Do  you  know  tliat  man's  name } — I  think  his 
name  was  Cashman. 

Was  that  the  man  who  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey? — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  his  trial  f — I  did  ;  he  was 
turning  it  right  round  in  this  manner,  in  all 
directions,  to  shew  it  to  the  people. 

Was  it  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  so  as  to 
be  elevated  above  the  people  f — ^Yes. 

Was  it  by  a  slow  motion  that  he  tum^  it 
round  ? — Yes. 

Exhibiting  it  to  the  people  ? — ^Yes. 

Besides  the  banner,  were  there  flags  ? — ^There 
was  another  tri-coloured  flag,  that  was  also 
held  by  a  person  dressed  in  sailor's  dothes; 
that  was  a  large  flag. 

Was  there  an  inscription  upon  the  banner  ? 
'—There  was,  but  I  did  not  fead  it. 
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Did  you  see  any  other  flas? — ^Thera  was 
another  tri-coloured  flag,  a  smuler  one. 

Were  both  the  flags  tri-coloured  flags? — 
They  were. 

Had  both  or  either  of  them  isaeriptkxis  vpon 
them  ? — No,  only  one  of  the  tri-coloured  nags 
had  an  inscription,  the  other  had  not. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  Hooper  f — Yts. 

You  saw  him  afterwards  at  the  Old  Bailey  f 
— Idid. 

Can  you  state  whether  you  saw  him  in  Spa- 
fields  at  that  time? — ^I  diet. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — ^In  the  wanon. 

Did  you  see  any  cockades? — He  nud  a 
cockade  in  his  hat. 

Was  that  of  one  or  moft  than  one  colour? — 
Three  colours. 

A  tri-coloured  cockade  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  field  at  the  time  when  the 
people  left  the  waggon,  or  had  you  at  that  time 
returned  to  Coppice-row? — I  had  rHamed 
then  to  the  Cobham's  Head. 

Before  the  people,  whom  yon  saw  in  tha 
waggon,  left  the  waggon  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  your  attention  next  called  lo? 
to  what  was  passing  in  the  fields  \ — ^I  uraa  com- 
ing out  of  the  Cobham*s  Head,  I  think|  neailj 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  haaid  them 
in  the  waggon  ? — I  suppose  about  an  hour,  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  cannot  qpeak  es* 
aetlr  as  to  the  time. 

What  called  your  attention  there  ? — ^l  heanl 
a  noise,  and  I  looked  towards  the  fields,  and  I. 
saw  the  mob  coming ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Stafford 
trying,  and  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the  pole  of 
one  of  the  flags,  and  was  calling  for  help. 

The  mob  were  then  coming  towards  Coppice- 
row  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Staflbrd*8  assistance  ?— 
Yes. 

Tell  us  what  was  done  f — ^Direetly  I  ranop^ 
took  out  my  staff,  and  catched  hold  of  the  pole, 
and  tried  to  puU  it  down ;  and  then  I  nm  to 
the  banner,  and  we  pulled  that  down. 

You,  assisted  by  another  officer  P — ^I  aanted 
Mr.  Stafford. 

Was  there  a  struggle  in  effecting  thatf — 
There  was. 

Did  you  succeed  in  getting  pemasioa  of 
the  banner  P — We  did. 

Is  that  part  of  it  in  your  hand  I — Yea^  we 
broke  the  frame,  and  tore  off' the  canvass  of  it» 

You  said  there  was  a  struggle,  did  you  re- 
ceive any  blows,  or  was  any  thing  said?— 
There  were  words  said,  I  could  not  aee  parti- 
cularly whether  there  were  any  blows,  I  was 
not  struck  myself. 

Did  you  hear  any  cry  of  the  mob  respectina 
yourself? — ''  Cut  him ;  cut  his  bloody  head, 
or  some  words  like  that. 

Your  attention  was  principally  directadfto 
the  object  vou  had  in  view,  the  getting  poa* 
session  of  the  banner? — It  was. 

Having  got  it  down,  you  tore  out  th«  cawran  ? 
—I  did. 

If  that  the  canvass  you  tore  otttP*— Yobilui 
is  it 
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[It  WIS  jproducedy  and  the  inscriptioh  read 
ai  foflows— "The  brave  Soldiers  are 
our  Brothers,  treat  them  kindly.''] 

Loid  JBUMoroi^— It  is  calico,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cwmgy, — ^Yes,  my  lord,  it  is. 

Mr.  Bickmrdaotu — ^Did  yoo  see  in  Coppice- 
nw  any  of  the  persons,  either  Watson  or 
Hooper,  whom  you  had  seen  in  Spa-fields  f — 
I  Mw  Hooper. 

Where  did  you  see  him?— Coming  back 
fraa  the  ieldsy  he  was  in  procession  in  front. 

At  tfie  time  yoo  were  struggling  to  get  pos- 
session  of  the  banner  did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  near  to  you? — ^Yes,  he  was  very 
busjr. 

How  do  you  mean  busy  ? — Strugaling  to  get 
it  away  from  us,  I  suppose ;  the  mob  was  very 
ptcssingupop  us. 

Whidi  way  did  the  mob  go  then? — They 
went  in  three  directions;  some  went  back, 
sme  went  towards  the  House  of  Correction, 
towards  Gray  Vlim-lane,  and  some  went  down 
Coppke-row. 

.Thai  Wads  towards  Smithfield  ?->Yes. 

Which  way  did  the  principal  body  goP — 
Towuds  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Slafibid  and  you  hai  then  got  posses- 
akm  of  tfie  banner,  sod  one  of  the  flags,  the 
faller  ooe  without  the  inscription? — ^xes. 

Did  you  obserre  what  became  of  the  other 
iig?— That  flag  that  had  got  the  inscription  on 
it  was  quite  bads  in  the  mob,  not  in  fiK>nt. 

Did  you  obaerre  which  way  they  went? — 
I  think  they  went  towards  Smithfield,  but  I 
will  notbesore,  it  was  some  distance  from  me. 

Lord  JBBSnftoroi^— That  flag  was  larger 
than  tl)e  other,  was  it? — A  great  deal  larger. 

Mr.  lUcAflndRm.— You  say  you  think  they 
wnt  ftowssds  Smithfield,  but  you  are  not  sure 
lifliiplfiiet?— YeSylthink  they  went  towards 
Smi^fiald ;  they  were  holdin|  it  up  in  the  mob. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  Preston  ? — ^I  do. 
•  Did  you  see  Um  during  any  part  of  that 
tisM  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  waggon. 

Tlwt  was  at  the  time  when  you  were  in  the 
Md?— Yes. 

Was  he  near  to  the  person  who  was  speak- 
isg?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  young  Watson  ? 
—No ;  I  was  told  it  was  him  that  was  in  the 
vaggoo. 

D«d  yon  see  a  ^oung  man  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  see  him  take  any  part  ?  Did  he 
ipcak  while  you  were  there  ?— No. 

iafai  Umbrick  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 

Copliy. 

Where  was  your  station  ? — ^At  the  Cobham's 
Ibad. 

How  &rwas  that  from  where  the  waggon 
wu? — I  suppose  it  might  be  about  fifty  yaids. 

How  early  in  the  morning  did  you  take  that 
litattion  ?• — About  ten  o'clock, 
t  JRFhn  -limf--  in  the  dpy  werf  thosa  8pee<^es 


made  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? — 
About  eleren. 

Who  directed  you  to  take  that  station  at  the 
Cobham^s  Head  ? — ^The  magistrates. 

Which  magistrate  ? — ^Mr.  Raynsford. 

About  an  hour  after  you  had  taken  that  sta- 
tion you  saw  this  waggon  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  it  was  about  an  hour 
after  you  were  there  that  the  waggon  arri?ed, 
or  that  you  first  saw  it  there  P— ^Jutt  was  the. 
first  time  I  saw  it,  I  cannot  say  when  itanriTed* 

When  you  saw  it,  were  there  a^y  M"»'f»^ 
upon  it  ? — ^Yes,  there  were. 

Then  that  was  about  eleren  o'clock?— I 
think  it  was  thereabouts. 

A  banner  and  two  flags  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  after  vou  had  seen  the  waggon, 
and  the  banner  and  flags  were  p^o^bned,  was 
it  that  you  heard  the  persons  speakaiig  ?---That 
was  the  time  I  went  up. 

They  were  then  speaking? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^He  has  not  used  the 
plural. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — ^I  thank  your  lord- 
ship :  you  heard  the  person  speaking  f — ^Yes. 

You  attended  for  some  time  to  his  speaking? 
— ^No,  not  long ;  I  suppose,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Then  you  went  away,  and  according  to  the 
evidence  you  have  given,  in  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  you  saw  those  people  come 
along  Coppice-row  ? — Yes,  about  twelve  o'dodL. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  you 
had  been  there,  and  heard  this  man  speaking  P 
— ^Yes. 

Had  you  seen  any  magistrate  in  the  mean 
time  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  in  quest  of  any  magistrate  ? — ^No; 

You  knew  there  were  magistrates  upon  the 
spot  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Then,  although  you  heard  a  man  speaking, 
and  using  the  gestures  you  have  described,  you 
never  went  to  make  any  representation  to  a 
magistrate,  though  there  were  magutrates  upon 
the  spot? — No,  I  did  not. 

Those  persons  afterwards  came  in  great  num- 
bersy  with  a  banner  and  the  two  flags? — ^Yes. 

And  Mr.  Stafford  attacked  them  ?— Yes. 

Had  you  any  body  else  to  attack  them,  but 
Mr.  Stafford  and  yourself? — ^I  am  sure  I  can- 
not say. 

Did  you  see  any  body  attacking  them  but 
Mr.  Stafford  and  yourself? — I  cannot  say,  in- 
deed ;  there  were  a  good  many  there,  but  my 
object  was  attained  by  secunng  the  flag  and 
the  banner. 

You  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  those 
flags  from  this  great  mob  P — ^i  es. 

Mr.  Justice  -4Wo«.— They  did  not  get  pos- 
session  of  the  great  flag  from  the  mob. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy. — ^You  succeeded  in 
setting  possession  of  the  banner  and  breaking 
it,  and  tearing  the  tri-coloured  flag  ? — ^Yes. 

If  there  had  been  half  a  dosen  person*  of 
your  spirit,  you  would  have  oispened  the 
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whola  of  tiiiiiiiob?~*l  would  not  go  iMck, 
ing  Mr.  Sufford  in  Huch  danger,  to  g«t  my 
bvotktr  oAcen,  but  Miitted  kin. 

You  and  Mr.  Stmibrd  alono  attacked  this 
nob,  and  got  poaaeteion  of  thoae  flags  f — Yes. 

If  tbere  had  been  balf  a  doxen  of  iroor  spirit, 
you  would  have  put  the  whole  of  them  to  the 

IMt? 

Mr.  Jostiee  Akhott-^Yom  are  putting  it  to 
hio  as  if  be  had  said  something  very  different 
from  what  he  has  said ;  you  put  it  to  him  as  if 
he  had  said,  that  he  and  Mr.  Stafibrd  alone  at- 
l|u^(ed  the  mob.  What  he  has  faid  is,  that  he 
MW  Mr.  Stafford  in  danger,  and  went  to  assist 
him,  and  that  afterwaroa  he  and  Mr.  Stafford 
got  this  banner  and  the  small  fli^. 

Mr.  8effgeaBt  C^enr^Yoa  wU  Mr.  Stafford 
•liM  weM  ongag^  'with  the  mo^  were  not 
youT— I  cannot  say;  I  b»w  Mr.  Staflbrd  in 
danger,  and  went  to  assist  Kim. 

Did  you  see  any  body  helping  Mx.  Staffwtd? 
— I  did  not. 

Then  seeing  him  alone  you  went  to  assist 
Mm  F — I  taw  no  one  -aiwstipg  Mr.  Stafford  at 
the  tiaae  n^eB  I  «n  «p. 

IM  yaa  mfterwttvds,  ^urin^  tiie  tinae  you 
were  there,  tee  asiy  body  aasistuig  Mr.  Stamnd 
except  yourself? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

lb  Huit  yon  and  Mr.  StaiR>Hl  alone  w«ffo  en- 
gagod  in  this  ■lrnggle,«Bd  •nceeeded  in  getting 
e€  these  two  flags  \ — ^Yes,  I  believe 


Did  yeu  see  any  body  else  f 

Lord  Wenhortfugk, — ^He  has  said  balf  an 
hour  ag«v  tbat  he  saw  no  one  but  Mr.  Stafibrd. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — ^At  the  first  time,  and 
Mbreyon  fowntAi  wen  mapamd  in -the  con- 
ML  yo0  saw  Mr.iitaflbidf^YeB,  1 4id. 

Your  attention  was  drawn  lo  his  situation  f 


Did  ytHL  tee  any  person  st  Ihal  time. 
Mr.  Suflbvd  f^I  did  oot. 

9o  yav  beliefs  that  there  was  any  peiMQ  as- 
sisting him  ? — I  cannot  eay  indeed. 
-  Do  yon  believn,  'from  the  attention  yon  paid, 
itbifl  If  there  bad  been  tmw  person«sei«ting  him, 
you  elnttld  have  seen  it  r--4  thidk  I  shonld. 

Ihen  I  aak  yon,  if  theie  had  been  brif  a 
deaen  men  as  resolute  as  jFoursell^  wfhether  yon 
do  not  think^-^ 

Mr.  Mtorwey  Genend, — My  lord,  I  must  olv 
ect  to  such  a  question,  whether  he  thinks  if 
-there  had  been  half  a  doien  others,  such  and 
sndi  consequence!  would  have  ensued. 

Mr.  Sergeant  €b|ifey^-^I  will  lavreittethe 
jury  then. — ^You  have  been  eocanined  befos^  I 
pelieve  ? — Yes. 

When  were  you  first  examined  by  any  body 
as  to  the  transactions  of  this  day  ? — I  am  sure 
I^caanet  say  the  date  eaoftly. 

Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect ;  were 
you  examined  before  Cbristraas  t  were  yon  ex- 
^Mobied  leceatlyefter-tbe  ov«ot  took  place  f^I 
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How  soon  afterwards  ? — A  few  days. 

Within  a  week? — ^More  than  a  week  or  a 
fortnight 

By  whom  or  before  whom  f — It  was  before 
the  solicitor. 

What  solicitor  ?—Mr.  Litchfield. 

Were  you  afterwards  examined  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  when  Hooper  was  upon  his  trial  f — I 
was. 

Did  you  swear  upon  that  oocaaion  what  you 
have  now  sworn  ?— -Yes. 

Araiast  Hooper? — Yes. 

Here  yon  examined  before  Ihe  grand  jury 
npen  that  oocaaion  f — Yea,  I  waa. 

Have  you  been  examined  before  any  othav 
grand  juiy  ?— Yes. 
*  What  grand  jury  is  that  ? — ^The  Westminilaf 

Have  you  been  examined  before  a  third 
grand  jury  ?— No,  only  two. 

Did  yon  produce  upon  the  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  the  flag  r— Yea. 

That  fbg  which  has  been  produced  here  to 
dayf^^Yea. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Hooper  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  ^nstiee  ilM0tt.-^tbsflag  orthebuuaert 
—The  banner. 

Was  the  flag  also  produced  npon  the  trial 
at  the  Old  Ba&y,  the  one  wtthlbe  inacripdoo  ? 
—I  am  enre  I  do  not  know. 

Try  to  FMollect  yourself  I— I  cannot,  for  we 
were  examined  aepnratefy. 

Then  it  waa  net  produced  in  yenr  presence, 
to  vour  eeoelleetion  f — ^Ne,  it  was  not. 

Was  Mr.  Hobler  examined  in  yonr  peeseiwe  f 
— Ke. 

Did  yon  happen  en  the  morning  of  the  And 
of  December  to  be  a^  WhitehaU,  before  ym 
todc  your  station  at  Coppice-Row?— tNo,  I 
was  not. 

Pefbaps  you  can  tcH  us  whefher  Spa^eldi 
is  in  die  county  of  Middlesex  ? — It  is. 

A  Jiif3imeN.— How  near  were  yon  te  the 
wai^n  at  the  liese  yon  supposed  Walaon, 
senior,  to  be  speaking  f — I  cannot  say ;  tetber 
off  thsin  those  gentlemen  at  the  other  end  cjT 
the  Court 

How  many  yards  might  it  be  ?— I  iiqipnse 
pretty  neariy  eigliteen  yards. 

Was  the  noise  so  great  you  could  not  beer 
him?— I  was  not  pajring  particular  attention 
to  what  he  was  saying,  tne  noiae  was  very 
gwat. 

I  understand  you  to  say,  you  did  not  know 
him  to  be  speaking,  except  by  the  motion  of 
his  hand  ?— -I  did  not ;  I  saw  him  move  lAk 
hand  in  that  manner  [moving  his  hand  for- 
ward]. 

The  noise  was  so  great  you  could  not  beer 
him? — The  noise  was  so  great  I  could  not 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Joctitt  JMeCf.— Had  he  hU  beck  or  bis 
free  to  you  7— His  free. 

Yon  do  Bot  aqipoce  the  distuice  to  have 
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iMcn  more  tkm  dghteen  yiifd»?— I  eanitot 
My ;  it  iiu{pbt  be  thereaboat^  I  ihould  think. 

Edward  Goodtpeed  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Shefherd. 

Were  you  in  S|»-Aelds  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
eeaber  ? — Yes,  I  wai. 

Aboot  what  time  did  you  get  there  ? — About 
eleven  o'clodc. 

Were  there  a  great  number  of  people  there  ? 


Did  you  tee  a  waggon  there  ? — I  did. 

With  flan  upon  it?— Yet. 

Did  yon  know  ant  of  the  persons  that  were 
in  il?— I  saw  Bfr.  raHon,  and  Hooper,  and 
Watton,  the  dder« 

Was  there  any  bnly  else  whom  you  knew  ? 
-^Nobody  dse  that  I  knew. 

Were  you  afterwards  at  Coppioe-row? — I 


State  what  yon  saw  take  plaee  there  r — ^Isaw 
Hooper  eoiae  out  of  Spa^ftelds  with  a  tr»- 
coloured  cockade  in  his  hat,  then  I  came  to 
tfto  comer  of  the  Cdbbam's  Head. 

Were  there  any  people  following  Hooper 
%ith  the  tii-eoloiured  cockade  in  hit  hat  r — 
Tbey^  came  out  of  the  waggon,  they  aU  came 
onto  the fteld together. 

Did  yon  obserre  what  Hooper  did  F— When 
tey  all  oue  out  of  the  field  together,  there 
were  some  colours  taken  away  by  a  gentleman 
Moogin^  to  Bow-etieet,  Mn  Staifofd. 

Lord  JBOMoro^gA. — Colours  seiied,  did  you 
aay? — ^Yet,  seised  and  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Skft^ktrdr^^X  the  time  the  oolonrt  were 
takn  away,  did  you  aee  Hooper  ?-*Yes,  he 
wm  wBtj  near  to  the  oolours. 

Did  yon  see  him  do  any  thing  ? — ^No,  I  did 


Did  you  see  Limbrick  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  yda  see  any  body  do  any  thing  with 
respect  to  Limbrick  P— No,  Limbrick  was 
knocked  down  by  somebody,  but  I  could  not 
tdlby  whom. 

Bdamd  G^cdipeed  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WetkenU. 

Too  went  to  this  place  iVom  curiosity  I  snp- 
poeef — No,  I  was  parish  consuble  serving  in 
ay  own  right  for  tne  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 

UMOOVD. 

Ton  attended  there  in  your  character  of  pa- 
riA  eonitable  F— Yes. 

By  whoee  orders  did  you  attend  ? — By  order 
of  the  Aerilb  of  Middlesex. 

Yon  had  your  orders  firom  the  riieriffs  of  Mid- 
tx  f— I  had  my  oider  ftom  the  high  eon- 
itaUe.  ^ 

Wh6  is  tin  oonstaUe  ?— Mr.  Smart. 

Were  too  sworn  in  an  extra  ounsiiible  N*— No, 
aeither  then  nor  erer  in  my  life. 

Earn  many  oonetables  attended  f — I  can  only 
veak  to  thoee  who  attended  from  our  division, 
mere  wnie  fonr  from  our  division. 

tfhal  tiie  whote  number  belonging  to  your 
? — Iliere  were  seven  alto^thtr. 
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Does  your  division  consbt  of  seven  or  how 
many  ?~-0f  seven. 

You  all  attended  by  order  of  the  sheritf?— • 
Yes. 

Lord  EUeidton>ygh,-^l  thought  be  said  four. 

Mr.  Wetherell,—yfhy  did  not  the  other  three 
attend  f— They  might  be  there  for  aug^t  I  know^ 
but  I  did  not  see  them. 

To  your  knowledge  had  they  all  orders  to 
attend? 

Mr.  Justice  Btiyfey.—- Do  you  know  of  yofir 
own  knovrledge  that  they  had  ordemf— Tet^ 
we  had  a  regular  precept  sent,  and  it  wee 
backed ;  and  we  took  it  to  one  another,  and 
we  all  had  orders  to  attend. 

Mr.  WetkertU, — How  early  were  your  ordem 
to  attend  ? — About  ten  o'clock. 

How  eariy  had  this  order  been  issued  to 
you  f-— On  the  Sattrrday,  I  ditnk,  for  Mondial 

In  what  part  of  the  field  was  your  statioii 
directed  F — ^At  no  perticular  part. 

Were  you  ordered  to  attend  at  l^a-fieldt 
generally  F^-We  were  ordered  to  go  to  the 
House  w  Correction. 

Did  you  attend  there? — ^Yes,  most  of  the 
constables  were  ordered  to  assemble  there. 

Did  you  ^o  within  side  of  the  House  of 
Correction^  mto  any  room  or  plaee  there  ?•« 
No. 

You  merely  stood  widiout  side  the  doorf-^ 
Yes,  the  names  were  called  over. 

Who  called  the  name!  over  ?— I  cannot  naj» 

Can  you  tell  me  his  name  ? — ^No,  I  eennet 

Was  it  the  high  constable,  or  what  was-  the 
offioer  who  attended  ?--*I  never  heard  what  he 
was  called,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

How  numy  constables'  names  in  your  divi- 
sion were  called  over,  was  it  a  general  call  of 
all  the  constables,  or  only  of  your  division  f<-f 
There  was  a  general  call ;  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  they  were,  there  were  a  great  many 
of  different  parishes  called  of er. 

Were  they  called  over  alphabetically  F 

• 

Mr.  Gumey. — ^Really,  my  lord,  I  nmst  ob» 
ject  to  these  questions  being  asked ;  what  (be 
name  of  the  person  was  who  called  them  over, 
or  whether  they  were  called  over  alphabetically^ 
can  have  no  other  effect,  but  that  which  I  am 
sure  is  not  the  object,  that  of  wasting  time* 

Mr.  IFe<A€re//.— That  is  not  quite  the  pf»- 
foistonal  mode  of  uttering  an  objection.  I 
will  not  be  told  by  any  counsel  whatever,  no^ 
not  even  by  the  attomey*general,  that  I  occspy 
the  time  of  the  Court  unnecesBanly-**-the  Court 
may  tell  me  so  if  they  are  of  that  opinion ;  my 
object  was,  to  show,  that  the  magistracy  of  Lon- 
don knew  of  this  ifieeting,  and  of  the  object  of 
the  meeting. 

Lord  EUen5oroi^&.— -Thev  appear  to  have 
been  put  into  possession  of  that  by  the  pla- 
cards. 

Mr.  WtthenU,— Bui  the  magnitude  and  th^ 
danger  of  die  riot  mainly  depend  upon  the 
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3aestioi^  what  force  was  ordered  to  attend  at 
le  place,  what  danger  there  was  to  be  i^Ppi^ 
henaed.  .  We  hare  lieard  of  only  two  officers 
taking  a  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  riot. 

Lord  EUenbanmgk, — I  think  we  need  not 
trouUe  you  at  present  for  your  argument, 
hardly  any  thing  would  induce  me  to  stop  you 
in  any  question  which  you  consider  as  import- 
ant to  your  client 

Mr.  WeihereU.—Uy  lord,  I  do  feel  this  most 
important,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  I  shall 
gipund  propositions  in  law  and  fact  to  the 
mry,  most  important,  on  the  &ct,  that  this  was 
known  to  all  the  magistrates  of  London,  and 
that  measures  were  taken ;  in  consequence  of 
having  said  that,  I  trust  your  lordships  will 
pecmit  me  to  use  my  own  discretion. 

Mr.  Justice  Abboit, — ^The  last  question  was, 
whether  the  names  were  called  over  alphabeti- 
caUyf 

Mr.  WMereO^ — Were  the  names  of  the  oon- 
•taUes  of  WDj  otiier  parishes  in  the  city  of 
London,  or  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality^  call- 
ed over,  besides  those  of  the  parish  of  ^nt 
Andrew } — Yes,  thej  were,  but  not  that  they 
were  all  called  over  m  my  hearinff . 

What  number  were  called  over  r — ^The  upper 
and  lower  liberty  of  Saint  Andrew,  Holbom, 
were  called  in  my  hearing,  then  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,  I  heud  my  name,  and  an- 
swered to  it. 

How  many  constables  were,  in  point  of  fikct, 
attending  round  Spa-fi^ds,  and  the  House  of 
Correction,  when  your  name  was  called  over  ? 
—Upon  my  word  it  is  impossible  forme  to  tell 
how  many  were  round  there. 

Did  you  go  within  side  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection r— -I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  did 
not. 

Was  there  a  room  for  you  there  ? — ^No,  no 
room. 

When  you  had  been  called,  were  you  ap- 
pointed to  take  any  particular  station,  or  did 
you  follow  your  own  discretion  in  going  where 
you  thought  best? — We  were  appointed  no 
place  in  [Mirticular,  only  to  be  on  Uie  spot. 

I  think  you  say  that  Mr.  Stafford  took  away 
the  flag  r— Yes. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  see  what  passed  ? 
— There  came  out  of  the  field  a  great  concourse 
of  people  at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  the 
waggon,  and  came  with  a  fl^,  and  a  square 
flag  about  the  soldiers  and  using  them  kindly, 
that  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Stafford. 

Did  you  see  in  Spa-nelds  an  assembly  of  any 
of  the  constables,  ten  together,  or  any  particu- 
lar number  ? — ^No. 

'  You  have  stated,  that  Mr.  Limbrick  was 
knocked  down,  are  you  certain  of  that ;  Mr. 
Limbrick  has  not  stated  that  ? — Mr.  Limbrick 
was  knocked  down  when  they  came  out  of  the 
fields  together,  but  by  whom  I  cannot  state. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Limbrick  was 
hurt  f — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that,  I  saw  him  on 
the  ground. 


Was  he  knocked  down  by  the  rush  of  the 
mob,  or  a  blow  t — In  my  opmion  he  must  hav« 
been  shoved  down. 

You  did  not  see  any  one  knock  him  down 
with  a  blow  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 

Yon  conceive  he  must  have  fallen  down  from 
the  pressure  of  the  mob  ?— There  was  sudi  a 
concourse  of  people,  I  think  it  was  so. 

In  point  ot  fact,  you  did  not  see  any  one 
level  a  blow  at  him  r— No. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  see  whether  he 
gave  any  assistance  to  ^.  Stafford  ? — ^He  went 
in  to  assist  Mr.  Stafford. 

After  those  flags  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  which  way  did  you  go  ? — ^I  went  back 
again  to  the  House  of  Correction,  for  to  see  if 
the  hiffh  constable  was  ther^ 

Had  you  any  further  directions  given  to  you  ? 
— ^No,  I  had  none. 

Was  the  high  constable  there  when  yov 
went  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there 
eiactly  at  the  time  that  I  wentbadL,  but  I  saw 
him  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Had  you  any  directions  given  you  by  him  at 
that  time  ?— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had. 

Did  you  apply  to  him  for  directionf  f — I 
cannot  say  whether  I  did. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  f— -I  recollect  that  1 
was  ordered  to  wait. 

Where  were  yon  to  wait?— To  wait  at  the 
prison  door. 

In  point  of  foct,  how  long  did  you  vrait  at 
the  prison  door  f — U  mieht  be,  tmU  I  waited 
till  tnree  or  four  in  the  aitemoon. 

Were  any  rioters  brought  in  at  the  prison 
door  while  you  vraited  T — ^I  saw  none. 

Should  you  have  seen  them  if  ihet  were 
brought  in  ? — I  was  on  the  spot,  I  might  have 
seen  them. 

But  you  did  not  see  any  brought  in  f — ^I  did 
not  see  any. 

Edward  Goodtpud  re-ezamined  by 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

After  this  mob  had  passed  down  Coppice- 
row,  and  had  gone  away,  were  there  any  peopU 
waiting  in  Spa-fields.^ — There  were  people 
waiting  in  Sparfields. 

How  many  ? — I  cannot  say. 

About  how  manyP — ^There  was  a  great 
quantity  remaining  round  Merlin's  Cave. 

How  long  didf  they  remain  there? — Ai 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  they  remained  there 
till  about  six  or  seven  o*c\otk  in  the  evening ; 
there  was  a  meeting  held  there. 

The  meeting  was  held  there  .^— Yes,  it  was. 

John  Htiggmt  sworn. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cop^.— Your  name  is  John 
Huffgins? — It  is. 

wliat  business  do  you  follow  ?^A  tide- 
waited  in  his  majesty's  Customs. 

Are  you  now  a  tide-waiter  ? — Yes. 

How  long  is  it  since  yon  have  been  em- 
ployed in  that  situation?— I  look  npon  it 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  since  I  w^  on  d«ty> 

Haveyou  any  appointment  as  a  tide-waiter? 
—Yes,  i  have. 
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Jbr  High  Treatan. 
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{The  witDCBi  produced  it,  and  it  was  inspected 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley.  J 

Mr.  Serneant  CofUy.'^l  am  satisfied,  my 
lord,  as  to  ue  description. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Jttomey  General, 

Were  you  in  Spa-fields  on  Monday,  the  2nd 
of  December  last  ? — I  was. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  there  ? — About 
tweWe  o'clock. 

When  you  went  there  did  you  see  any 
waggon  ? — I  saw  a  waggon  in  the  fields. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  in  it  ?— I  saw  Preston . 

Were  there  any  other  persons  ?  whether  you 
Itncw  them  is  another  question,  but  were  there 
any  oCber  persons  in  the  waggon  beside  him  ? 
— 1  cannot  recollect. 

I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  knew  the 
other  persons,  but  whether  there  were  other 
petsons  in  the  waggon  ?— A  great  quantity. 

Did  you  see  whether  there  were  any  flags 
or  banner? — ^I  saw  one. 

Was  that  a  flag  or  a  banner?— I  think  a  flag. 

How  fu  were  you  from  the  waggon? — 
I  was  against  the  turnpike-gate  at  the  time. 

How  hx  is  that  from  where  the  waggon 
was? — I  suppose  it  was  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  gate. 

You  were  about  twenty  yards  firom  the 
waggon  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  observe  the  persons  getting  out 
from  the  waggon? — I  saw  seyeral  get  out  of 
tiM  waggon. 

Which  way  did  the  persons  who  got  out  of 
the  waggon  go  t— Towards  Coppice-row. 

Were  they  followed  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons?— ^A  great  Quantity. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Staflbrd  ?—!  do. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Staflbrd  ?— I  did. 

What  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him  ? — I 
saw  Mr.  Staflbrd  in  the  mob,  and  I  heard  him 
call  out  for  assistance. 

Did  yon  see  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time 
bt  was  calling  out  for  assistance  ? — I  saw  him 
taking  hold  of  a  flag. 

What  do  you  mean  by  having  hold  of  a  flag, 
holding  it  quietly,  or  struggling  for  it?— 
Stfugfl^ng  for  it. 

Did  you  observe  whether  any  persons  who 
were  in*  the  waggon,  or  who  were  in  the  crowd, 
«l^  Mr.  Staflbrd  was  strug^ing  with  them, 
bid  cookadea  ?— I  saw  Mr.  Hooper  had  a  tri- 
cokrared  cockade  in  his  hat. 

Was  that  amongst  the  crowd? — That  was 
awMigst  the  crowd. 

Was  he  near  Mr.  Staflbrd  ?— He  was. 

Did  you  observe  whether  he  was  doing  any 
tkinff  ? — He  was  struggling  along  with  a  man 
ikat  lifflbrick  had  at  the  time. 

Lord  EBanbottmgk.^'Do  you  mean,  a  man 
that  limbrick  held  ai  the  time  f — Yes. 

Mr  Aitarmey  General. — Did  you  see  Mr. 
limbnck  come  to  Mr.  Staflbrd  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  struggling  after  that  ? — Yes ; 
Limbrick  had  got  hold  cl  a  man  whom  Mr. 
Hooper  and  others  rescued  away  from  him. 
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What  sort  of  a  thing  was  that  banner  ?  did 
^u  see  it  before  there  \vas  thut  struggling  for 
It  ?— No ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

The  first  time  you  saw  it,  was  while  there 
was  a  struggle  for  it?— Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it  ? — It  had  the  in- 
scription, <*  The  Soldiers  are  our  Brothers." 

VVhat  colour  was  it  ? — The  banner  was  white 
calico,  it  appeai*ed  to  me. 

What  was  there  upon  it  ? — It  had  the  in- 
scription, "The  Soldiers  are  our  Brothers, 
treat  them  kindly.'' 

You  say  Limbrick  was  struggling  with  some-^ 
body  for  this  banner  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Do  you  know  who  the  persons  were  that  he 
was  struggling  with  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

Was  either  of  the  persons  who  are  here, 
with  those  who  were  struggling? — Hooper 
was. 

Did  you  see  whether  any  of  them  made  any 
efibrt  against  Limbrick,  or  what  they  did  ?— ^ 
Limbrick  was  knocked  down,  or  nearly,  at  the 
time. 

What  do  you  mean  by  knocked  down  ? — He 
was  shoved  down  by  the  mob. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  was  knocked  down 
by  a  blow,  or  that  he  was  down  in  the 
struggling  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say  at  that  time. 

Do  you  know  whether  (le  succeeded  at  last 
in  taking  the  banner?— He  did. 

What  became  of  Hooper  and  of  the  other 
persons  whom  you  saw  with  this  banner,  and 
struggling  for  it  with  Limbrick,  after  they  had 
got  the  banner  ? — I  saw  Hooper  go,  with  a 
great  many  others,  along  Coppice-row. 

Can  you  fonn  any  judgment  of  the  number 
of  persons  that  went  that  way  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

About  what  number  ? — I  look  upon  it  nearly 
an  hundred. 

Did  you  go  after  them,  or  did  you  remain  in 
Spa-fields  ?— I  remained  at  the  Cobham's  Head, 
at  the  corner. 

ITiat  is  in  Coppice-row  ? — It  is. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  large 
assemblage  of  persons  left  behind  in  Spa- 
fields,  after  Hooper  and  those  persons  who 
were  struggling  for  the  flag  left  it  f— Yes,  there 
were  a  great  many. 

How  many  persons  do  you  suppose  there 
were  assembled  in  Spa-fields  at  that  time, 
speaking  within  compass  ?— Four  or  five  hunr 
dred,  I  dare  say  there  were. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there? — I  re» 
mained  there  till  the  magistrates  went  away. 

How  long  was  that? — I  suppose  about  an 
hour  after  that. 

Were  you  in  Spa-fields  at  any  other -part  of 
the  day  after  that  ?— No,  I  was  not. 

Did  you  follow  those  persons  who  went 
down  Coppice-row  ?— So. 

Not  at  any  time  did  you  ?— No,  not  at  any 
time. 

John  Huggim  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  O^ey. 

You  tell  us  you  are  a  tide-waiter  in  his  ma- 
jesty's Customs  ? — Yes. 
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Have  jrou  a  fixed  salaij,  or  are  you  paid 
•oeordiDg  to  your  serrices  r — I  am  paid  when 
I  am  on  duty. 

You  have  not  been  on  duty  for  this  twelve- 
month T— Noy  I  have  not. 

How  came  you  in  Spa-fields  at  this  time  ?— 
I  was  sworn  in  an  extra  constable  at  Uatton 
Garden. 

How  often  have  you  been  on  duty  within 
these  five  years  T—l  cannot  say. 

Have  you  been  ten  times  ?--0  yes,  I  have. 

You  were  sworn  in  a  special  constable  this 
daT  P^Yesy  I  was. 

You  perceived  these  people,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded down  Coppice-row  ?— Yes,  I  was 
stationed  at  the  Cobbam's  Head. 

That  is  in  Coppice-row,  is  it  not  f — Yes. 

You  were  attentively  observing  them? — 
Yes. 

And  you  tell  uf  there  w^e  about  ahnndred? 
-Yes. 

That  was  after  the  contest  about  the  flags 
between  Stafford  and  Limbrick  and  the  people? 
—Yes  it  ¥ras. 

You  suppose  there  were  about  one  hundred? 
—Yes,  I  suppose  tibere  were  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Justice  Bcy^ry. — ^You  say  there  were 
about  a  hundred  went  down  Coppice-row, 
ho<w  many  at  that  time  were  left  in  tne  field  f 
-—I  look  upon  it  four  or  five  hundred. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  there  were 
ooUeeted  together  in  the  nelds,  at  any  one 
Ume  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — It  would  be 
imposiible  to  say  that.  I  suppose  six  or  seven 
hundred. 

A  Jwrynum, — ^You  mentioned  about  the  time 
that  the  magistrates  went  away,  what  magis- 
trates do  YOU  mean,  and  where  were  they  ? — 
At  the  Merlin's  Cave,  they  were  in  a  room 
just  by  to  Merlin's  Cave. 

Whereabouts  ? — By  the  side  of  the  Merlin's 
Cave. 

Was  it  a  hou^e  ? — Yes. 

A  room  in  a  house,  or  where  ? — In  a  house. 

Say  how  many  doors  ? — About  three  doors. 

A  private  house  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  7— We  were 
along  with  Mr.  Sellon. 

MHio  else  ? — ^There  was  sir  Nathaniel  Conant 
there  I  believe. 

Did  you  see  him  there  ?— I  only  saw  Mr. 
9«rnsford. 

That  b  another  then  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  three  or 
mcMPe  ? — ^There  were  more,  but  I  only  took  notice 
of  those. 

Another  Jyryman, — At  what  time  of  the  day 
isere  they  there? — ^They  were  there  about 
twelve  o'clock,  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

Did  Mr.  Staff[>rd  see.  them  there  ?— -Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Stafford  about  that  neigb» 
bouihood  ? — Yes,  I  did  afterwards. 

Mr.  Justice  Bffy%. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Staf- 
ford in  their  presence  ?^No,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  did. 


Wheth^  Mr.  Stafford  saw  them  ot  not  is 
conjecture  on  your  part  t--£nlirely  so. 

Most  ifoscs  sworn. — T.Tamined  by 
Mr.  SolkHor  Gemnd. 

Wera  you  at  CQ{^ice*fow  on  the  dad  of  De- 
cember last  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  near  Mr.  Stafford  at  the  time  he 
took  possession  of  the  flag  P — ^No,  I  was  not. 

You  have  a  flag  here,  have  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  get  it  ? — At  Coppice-row, 

From  whom?^From  a  person  dressed  in 
a  sailor's  dress. 

How  did  YOU  get  possession  of  it  ? — B^  re- 
quest of  another  officer,  who  was  having  a  piecfi 
of  work  with  the  mob. 

Was  he  struggling  with  the  mob  ? — ^Yes* 

How  did  you  get  it,  did  you  seiie  it»  or  boir  ? 
— ^I  seised  it. 

What  officer  was  it  that  was  strugglinff  f — I 
believe  it  was  a  person  of  the  name  or  Mr. 
Limbrick. 

Who  was  limbrick  struggling  witii  at  that 
time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  the  person  who  had  the  flag  or  soma 
other  7 — Some  other. 

Did  you  go  to  his  assistance  7—1  did. 

And  you  got  possession  of  the  fliafp  ?— Yea. 

And  that  wmch  you  produce  is  the  flbg 
which  you  then  seised  7  ^Yes,  it  ia. 

[The  witness  prodaeed  it.] 

Mr.  WethertU.-^yfm  you  ask  him  whedier 
he  has  had  it  in  his  possession  eves  sioee  ? 

Mr.  Solidior  GenoW.— Have  yoa  had  it  io 
your  possession  ever  since  7— No,  i  have  noc 

Where  has  it  been  7 — At  the  prisoa  near  Spa- 
fields. 

Did  you  deposit  it  there  ?— I  did. 

Are  you  certain  that  is  the  flag  7 — Yes,  I  am 
quite  certain  of  it. 

Moft  Moms  cross-examined  by  Mr.  WttikrtU. 

Are  yon  perfectly  certain  this  is  the  flag  yoo 
took  ?— Yes. 

You  have  had  it  in  your  pceaeanon  eYec 
since  ? — No,  1  took  it  to  the  House  of  Conec- 
tion. 

When  you  took  it,  what  did  you  do  with  it  f 
—I  put  it  in  the  prison. 

How  long  was  it  out  of  your  possession  ?— 
Two  months,  I  suppose,  till  such  time  v  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  attend  at  the  Seisioiit- 
house. 

Look  at  this  flag  asain  ;  will  you  positively 
swear  that  that  was  me  identical  flag  that  yoa 
took  in  Spa-fields?  now  look  at  it  f— To  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  is,  il  is  impos8ible>  as  I 
did  not  mark  it,  to  identify  it. 

You  put  no  mark  upon  it  7 — No,  I  slloidA' 
not  like  to  swear  it  to  be  the  identical  flag,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be. 

Have  you  ever  sworn  that  it  was  the  iden- 
tical flag?— No. 

Were  you  subpesnaed  at  Cashman's  tiial^  at 
the  Old  Bailey  ?—I  was. 

Did  you  there  svrear  that  it  was  the  identl-i 
cal  flag?— I  was  not  called. 
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HftT«  joa  l>«en  exaodned  at  any  other  place 
reapecths  that  fl^g? — I  .was  examined  ftome 
time  ago  before  the  grand  jntv. 

What  grand  juiy  r— Near  ttiis  hall. 

Do  joa  mean  at  Qerkenwell,  or  here  ?-« 
Here. 

Were  you  examined  at  Clerkenwell  ? — ^I 
frasnoC 

Yoii  will  not  undertake  to  swear  that  it  is 
the  flag  ? — Noy  I  will  not ;  hut  I  believe  it  is 
the  same. 

Is  not  that  flas  a  good  deal  dirtier  than  the 
flag  joa  took  ?— It  was  cleaner  when  I  first 
took  it. 

Wat  not  the  flag  you  took  a  great  deal 
fresher  tiian  thb  fii^?— No ;  I  do  not  think  it 
was ;  it  was  newer  at  the  time  I  took  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  flag ;  if  it  has  been  kept 
for  two  mopths  not  usra,  there  is  nothing  to 
make  it  dirtvF— -They  had  it  in  the  hemp- 
warehouse  when  I  went  for  it  the  second  time. 

You  foond  it  in  the  hemp-warehouse? — 
Yes. 

Is  that  the  place  where  the  prisoners  work  ? 
—I  do  not  know,  but  an  order  was  given  to 
go  up  in  the  hemp-warehouse,  and  fetch  it 


Having  been  out  of  your  possession  for  two 
months? — ^1  dare  say  it  was. 

Be  so  good  as  to  hold  it  up  a  little :  this 
does  not  appMr  to  be  the  sort  of  flag  that  was 
hoDgovt;  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Staf- 
lbrd%  drawing :  Mr.  Staiford's  dravdn^  repre- 
sent a  flag  of  a  venr  different  description  from 
that;  Mr.  Staflbid's  drawings  are  angular  :  is 
it  a  sqaart  flag  f  or  what  ?  it  is  certunly  un- 
like the  flags  that  we  have  had  a  he  simile  of. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahioii, — It  is  very  like  the  small 
flag. 

Lord  JEBenlsrai^^— Is  that,  from  all  the 
paitienlafs  you  can  recollect,  the  flag  you  taw  } 
—Yes. 

Mr.  ir€tterBtf.^It  is  not  identified  as  the 
flagyec 

Lord  JZfenlorou^— The  identity  of  the  flag 
b  not  material. — If  a  flag  of  the  same  appear- 
ance was  exhibited,  that  is  sufficient.  On 
looldng  at  this  flag  yon  do  not  perceive  any 
dinimuitode  between  it  and  the  one  which  you 
saw?— Now 

Then  from  the  appearance  do  you  believe 
that  to  be  the  same  r — ^I  do. 

Mr.  Jihi  arrfytf  called  again^— Examined  by 
Mi.AUom^  QtneraL 

In  the  struggle  you  had  for  the  flag,  was  the 
flMT  torn  ? — ^It  was. 

Did  the  piece  that  was  torn  ofi*  in  the 
strangle  remain  in  your  possession  ? — It  did. 

Iwe  you  got  it  r — ^Here  it  is. 

Have  the  «>odnes8  to  apply  it  to  that  flag, 

~  see  wheuer  it  fits  to  the  place  from  which 
it  WIS  torn  ? — ^I  tried  it  before,  in  the  House  of 
Correetios,  aad  found  il  fitted ;  that  is  the 
piece.  [FittiDgitiD.] 
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Lord  EUerdwnm^^ — That  does  correspond, 
does  it  ?  the  identity  is  not  material ;  but  if 
it  is  wished  to  follow  this  higher,  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Wetherdl. — I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  it 
further,  my  lord. 

Thcma»  Graves  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  SolkUor  Genera^ 

I  believe  you  lived  in  December  last,  and 
probably  do  now,  in  Cow-cross  ^ — ^Yes. 

Is  that  in  the  way  firom  Coppice-row  to 
Smithfield  ?— Yes. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  last  did  you  see  a 
great  mob  of  persons  passing  your  door? — 
Yes. 

In  what  direction  were  they  going  ?— To- 
wards Smithfield. 

Had  they  any  flag  with  them  ? — ^Yes. 

AVhat  sort  of  a  fli^;  f — I  did  not  take  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  flag ;  I  saw  it  before  they 
came  up  to  my  door. 

Was  it  a  flag  of  diflerent  colours,  or  of  one 
colour  r — It  seemed  to  be  of  different  colours. 

What  were  the  mob  doing  when  they  passed 
your  house  ? — ^They  were  not  doing  any  mis- 
chief. 

Were  they  making  any  noise  ? — ^Yes,  there 
was  some  noise. 

Was  it  a  large  mob  ? — ^Yes,  it  ^nu. 

How  many  persons  do  you  think  passed 
vour  door? — I  suppose  about  six  or  seven 
nundred. 

Do  you  know  Preston  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  there } — ^Yes. 

You  had  known  him  before,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes. 

For  some  time  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he,  in  passing  your  door,  speak  to  you  ? 
— Yes. 

What  did  he  sav  to  you  ? — As  he  came  by, 
he  told  me  to  take  in  the  things,  for  there 
would  be  dreadful  work,  or  bloody  woric,  I  do 
not  know  which  it  was. 

What  became  of  Preston  after  that,  did  he 
go  on  with  the  mob? — Yes,  I  never  saw  him 
afterwards. 

Did  you  see  him  go  oil  with  the  mob } — 
Yes. 

He  is  lame,  I  believe,  is  he  not? — ^Yes, 
he  is. 

How  long  were  the  mob  passing  your  door, 
do  YOU  think  ? — I  suppose  ten  minutes. 

How  were  they  going,  fast  or  slow  7 — ^The 
first  part  of  them  were  going  very  quick. 

Then  they  went  on,  you  say,  towards  Smith- 
field  ?— Yes. 

Thonuu  Graves  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WethertlL 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not 
quite  recollect  the  words  that  were  used  to 
you  ? — No,  I  was  too  much  flurried,  I  had  got 
a  great  many  things  out  of  doors. 

What  things  were  they? — Household  goods. 

What  are  you  a  dealer  in  ? — ^A  broker. 

Your  things  stood  without  side  your  house  ! 
—Yes. 
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.  You  are  a  broker  of  furniture  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  a  good  deal  of  furniture  things 
standing  out  of  your  house  on  that  day  ? — ^Yes. 

Tables,  and  things  of  that  sort,  for  sale  f — 
Yes. 

When  you  saw  the  mob  go  by,  you  were 
flurried  ? — Yes. 

You  had  known  Preston  for  some  time  ? — 
Yes. 

He  is  a  shoemaker,  is  he  not? — ^Yes. 
•  Or  a  cobler,  which  do  you  call  himf — I  un- 
derstand a  cobler. 

You  had  known  him  before  ? — Yes. 

As  he  came  by,  did  he  say  any  thing  about 
taking  in  your  things  ? — He  told  me  to  take 
them  in,  and  I  was  much  obliged  to  him  fbr  it. 

What  were  the  precise  words  he  used  after 
that  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  said 
there  would  be  dreadful  work,  or  bloody  work. 

Was  this  bloody  work  to  be  done  to  your 
chairs  and  tables; — No,  I  did  not  so  con- 
aider  it. 

Did  not  he  giye  this  intimation  as  it  respect- 
ed your  furniture  T — ^Yes. 

Did  you  conceive—— 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — His  impression  is 
not  evidence. 

Mr.  WciherelL — I  conceive  his  impression 
upon  the  words  is  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — You  are  not  quite  sure  as  to 
the  words  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

-  Mr.  SoikUor  General. — But  you  are  quite 
sure  it  was  either  dreadful  or  bloody  ? — Yes, 
quite  sure. 

Edward  Hone  sworn; — Examined  by 
Mr.  T(^pping. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Beckwith  on 
the  second  of  December  last  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

What  is  Mr.  Beckwlth's  name? — ^William 
Andrews. 

What  business  does  Mr.  Beckwith  follow .' 
— A  gun  maker. 

Where  does  he  live? — 58,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. 

He  has  a  shop  there  where  he  carries  on  his 
business  ?•;— Yes. 

Were  you  there  on  the  second  of  December 
last  ? — I  was. 

.  Did  any  thing  happen  to  your  shop  in  the 
course  of  that  morning? — About  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Piatt  came  into  the  shop. 

He  came  there  upon  some  business  ? — Yes, 
he  did. 

Did  any  number  of  people  come  to  the 
skc^  soon  after  Mr.  PlaU  had  come  in  ? — Mr. 
Piatt  was  just  finishing  the  business,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  going  away. 

What  happened  then  f — ^A  person  rushed  in- 
to <he  abop  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Was  theiie  any  number  of  people  collected 
about  the  shop  At  that  time  ?— ^one  that  J  saw 
at  that  time. 


Describe  the  person  who  came  into  the  ahop 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  ? — ^He  was  a  person  of 
a  short  stature,  about  five  feet  four  or  five 
inches  high,  thin  visage,  and  rather  prominent 
features. 

Young  or  old  ? — A  young  man,  he  appeared' 
to  be  about  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

Upon  his  coming  into  the  shop  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand,  did  he  say  any  thing  ? — ^He  de- 
manded arms ;  he  brought  up  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  in  this  way,  [describing  it. J  and  said, 
"  Arms !  arms  !**  twice. 

Did  Mr.  Piatt  say  any  thing  to  liim  ? — He 
turned  round  and  entered  the  shop,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  by  way  of  warding  the 
pistol  off,  but  he  put  his  hands  up  in  this  way, 
[describing  it]  one  on  each  shoulder. 

On  each  of  the  shoulders  of  the  young  man 
that  had  entered  the  shop  f — Yes. 

Did  he  make  use  of  anjr  words  ?— ^e  made 
use  of  some  words,  I  think  they  were,  but  I 
am  not  positive  to  them,  **  ray  good  fellow, 
consider  what  you  are  about.*' 

What  was  done  then? — Immediately  after 
that,  the  pistol  was  placed  against  his  rig^t 
hip,  and  oefore  the  words  hardly  bad-escimed 
his  lips,  the  pistol  was  fired,  immediately  after 
Mr.  rlatt  had  mentioned  some  word  to  him. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether 
Mr.  Piatt  was  struck  with  the  pistol? — I  saw 
that  the  lappel  of  his  coat  was  torn  in  a  xig- 
zag  manner,  so  that  I  could  put  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — The  lappel  at  his 
breast  ? — No,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lappel,  im- 
mediately Mr.  Piatt  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
belly,  and  toid,  **  I  am  wounded,  fetch  me 
a  surffeon,  for  God*s  sake  fetch  me  a  sur- 
geon.'^ 

Mr.  Topping.—Wia  any  thing  said  by  the 
young  man  who  came  into  the  shop  upon 
that  ? — Mr.  Piatt  says,  "  Do  not  let  him  go,  do 
not  let  him  go."  ''  No,  says  I,  sir,  he  shall  not 
go."  He  says,  **  You  fetch  me  a  surgeon,  I  am 
wounded;''  again  he  mentioned  tbat.  The 
person  who  wounded  him,  chucked  down  the 
pistol  that  he  wounded  him  with  on  our  ap- 
prenrice*8  bench,  the  bench  th^t  our  apprentice 
works  at,  and  says^  *'  I  am  a  surgeon,  1  will  ex- 
amine it."  Mr.  Piatt  says,  <<No,  no,  no,  fetch  me 
a  surgeon,  fetch  me  asurgeoiu"  Several  neigh- 
bours came  in  at  the  time,  and  amongst  other 
persons,  an  officer,  one  of  the  Saint  Sepulchre 
officers,  a  roan  of  the  name  of  Worrall,  a  con- 
stable of  Saint  Sepulchre's. 

What  was  done  then  ? — ^He  took  the  young 
man  in  charge,  there  were  a  great  crowd  then 
gathered  round  the  door. 

At  the  time  the  neighbours  and  Worrall  came 
in,  numbers  had  collected  about  the  shop?— • 
Yes. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  had  col- 
lected round  ? — Better  than  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbott^^^Did  they  come  into 
the  shop  ? — ^No,  they  got  round  .  the  shop 
window^,  I  th«D  deliyered  my  charge  to  the 
officer. 
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Mr.  Tbrnk^^r^-hilo  WomU's  custody?— 
T«Sy  and  I  thSn  went  out  to  keep  the  people 
off  the  window!  ;  I  feared  the  pressure  of  the 
people  would  bretk  the  windows,  and  I  said^ 
<*  wnat  d9  yon  want,  my  good  folks,  go  about 
your  bnsinest,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  f* 
and  I  got  them  pretty,  well  away  from  the 
windows. 

What  happened  then? — ^I  had  got  into 
the  shop  again,  and  I  saw  a  mob  go  past  the 
door  with  a  stand  of  colours  before  it. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  there  might  be 
collected  in  that  mob? — I  look  upon  it  there 
were  between  three  and  four  hundred,  as 
nnrir  as  I  could  conjecture. 

They    had  a  iagt — Yes,   a  tri<coloured 


flag. 
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happened  then? — ^They  went  past  the 
shop  and  returned  again,  some  of  them  cried 
out,  **  this  IS  the  shop,  this  is  the  shop.'* 

That  was  the  cry  nom  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

Having  passed  it,  they  returned  back?— 
Tes;  they  went  towuds  Snow-hill. 

How  soon  do  vou  suppose  they  might  re- 
tom  f— I  should  think  five  minutes  or  more 
airiitdapse. 

What  oecnrred  then  F — I  went  out  to  the 
door  and  spoke  to  them ;  I  went  out  to  the 
door,  and  said,  **  my  good  fellows  what  do  you 
want,  what  do  you  want,  do  not  hurt  Mr. 
Beckwith.'' 

Did  Tou  receive  any,  and  what  answer  from 
the  mobf — ^I  said,  **  he  is  a  good  fellow,  he 
wishes  well  to  your  cause,  why  should  you 
hurt  him  f  At  the  same  time  there  came  a 
brewer's  servant,  and  stood  with  a  broomstick 
ready  to  bieik  Uie  windows. 

A  person  in  the  dress  of  a  brewer's  servant  ? 


He  stood  in  an  attitude,  as  if  ready  to  break 
the  windows  ?'-Yts,  and  I  begged  of  him 


What  was  done?— After  that,  I  told  them 
diat  the  young  man  had  made  his  escape,  that 

he  was  gone ;  I  said,  **  do  not  hurt  Mr.  Beck- 

»-■    .    •  ft 

with,  he  IS  gone.^ 

Was  any  inquiry  made  for  the  young  man  ? 
-«*^e  will  have  him  out,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
moo. 

And  in  answer  to  that  you  told  them  he  was 
gone,  diat  he  had  made  ms  escape  ? — Yes. 

What  happened  then  ?— Some  of  the  mob 
cried  out,  <«  Tower-hill." 

Had  any  thing  happened  to  your  shop 
windows  at  that  time  ? — Not  the  least. 

On  your  having  said  he  had  made  his  escape, 
the  cry  from  some  of  the  mob  was  <<Tower-hill  r 
—Yes. 

The  ciy  then  being  ^  Tower-hill,"  did  they 
proceed  to  Tower-hill  r — ^I  put  upboth  my  bands 
and  said,  ^Towei^hill  my  boys,"  making  a  sign 
for  them  to  go  on. 
:  Yoa  put  up  your  hands  and  said,  **  Tower- 
hiU,  my^boys,**  wishing  to  get  them  away  from 
Mr.  Beckwith's  premises  f— I  did,  but  they 


not  seem  satisfied;  thtn  they  said,  **  we 
win  have  him  out.** 


They  repeated  the  ciy,  "  we  will  have  him 
out?" — ^Yes ;  I  then  gave  them  my  word  that 
he  had  made  his  escape  down  Sea-coa]4ane ; 
that  he  was  gone. 

Sea-coal-lane  is  near  ? — ^Right  opposite  our 
shop. 

Did  that  satisfy  the  mob  ? — It  satisfied  them 
so  frtr,  till  the  ^oung  man  made  his  appearance 
at  the  three  pair  of  stairs  window. 

After  you  had  given  him  in  charge  to  Wor- 
rall  the  officer,  you  did  not  see  where  he  went? 
—No,  1  saw  no  more  of  him  for  that  time. 

You  having  told  them  he  had  made  his  es- 
cape, he  afterwards  appeared  at  the  window  of 
the  room  up  stairs  ? — ^Yes. 

What  happen^  then  ? — ^The  mob  then  be-, 
gan  to  get  very  inftiriated. 

What  did  they  proceed  to  do  ? — ^They  called 
out,  ''  there  he  is,  there  he  is,  we  will  have 
him  out  I" 

What  happened    then? — They  broke   the 
windows  in  all  parts,  and  rushed  in  at  the  shop 
door,  and  they  polled  the  guns  out  and  bat- 
tered the  frames  and  all  to  pieces  with  the  butt  - 
ends  of  the  guns. 

Your  shop  had  guns  in  it  for  sale  ? — ^Yes. 

And  with  the  butt  ends  they  demolished 
the  frames  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part  of  them. 

Did  they  take  away  the  guns  ? — ^They  took ' 
every  thing  out  of  the  window  entirely. 

Had  you  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  in 
the  window  ? — A  very  great  quantity  indeed,  • 
both  of  guns  and  of  pistols. 

Did  I  understand    you    to  say  that  the 
shop  was  cleared  ? — It  was  literally  cleared. 

What  became  of  the  young  man  ? — ^When 
they  rushed  into  the  shop  in  that  manner,  and 
I  had  been  telling  them  talselv,  I  found  myself 
very  much  alarmed,  I  thought  directly  that  as 
they  had  found  me  out  in  that,  that  I  should 
get  knocked  down,  and  I  got  away  to  the  frur^  * 
ther  part  of  the  east  window. 

What  did  you  see  happen  there  ? — I  saw 
them  bring  the  guns  out,  there  were  two  or 
three  brought  them  out  ten  or  a  dozen  at  a  time 
from  the  counting-house  on  their  shoulders,  we 
had  a  great  many  ready  for  e3q[>ortation  at  that 
time  in  the  counting-house. 

'  Some  of  them  carried  away  ten  or  a  dozen  at 
a  time  on  their  shoulders? — ^Yes,  they  carried 
them  out,  and  distributing  them  to  the  people 
at  the  door  cried,  ''here  are  arms,  my 
boys." 

IIow  was  that  received  by  the  mob?— They 
took  them,  and  some  went  one  way,  and  some 
another ;  and  powder  and  shot  they  took  out 
of  the  shop,  and  loaded  them  at  the  door, 
and  poured  the  powder  in  indiscriminately,  and 
fdiot  likewise,  and  loaded  some  of  them  up  to 
the  muzzle. 

How.  long  might  they  continue? — That  I 
cannot  tell,  I  was  very  much  confused ;  I  was 
so  far  confused,  that  it  I  had  not  gone  and  got 
a  drop  of  spirits,  I  should  have  dropped ;  on 
my  return  I  saw  the  young  man  come  down 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  I  saw  him  come 
out  of  the  shop  with  a  pistol  io  each  hu>^. 
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Was  Uiere  a  mob  about  the  door  at  tlutt 
tkne  } — It  had  dtared  away  greatly. 

Bat  ttill there  were  some  left? — ^Vee. 

What  became  of  him  when  he  went  oat  of 
the  shop  wi^  apiatol  in  each  hand  f — ^That  I 
cannot  say,  he  went  and  joined  the  people. 

And  then  they  went  away  ?— Yet. 

Wuchway  did  they  proceed?— Up  towardi 
Newgate-street.  | 

You  law  no  more  of  them  ?**No,  I  saw  no  , 
flMweof  them. 

Edward  Hone  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

You  are  Mr.  Beckwith*s  foreman  ? — ^I  am. 

Were  yoa  examinued  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when 
Hooper  and  Cashman  were  tried  f— I  was 
not. 

How  happened  that  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  attend  for  the  purpose  ? — I  did. 

Who  were  in  the  shop  besides  yonraelfy 
when  young  Watson  came  in,  when  this  young 
nan  came  in? — John  Roberts,  Mr.  Beckwith's 
apprentice. 

What  was  your  attention  engaged  about 
at  the  time  they  came  in  ? — ^TaUdng  to  Mr. 
Plati. 

This  iroung  man  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
you  say  f — ^Yes. 

Before  the  pistol  was  discharged,  was  Mr. 
PUtl  facing  him? — He  tamed  round  and 
DMBodhim. 

He  put  his  hands  suddenly  upon  his  shoul- 
dtis? 

Mr.  Toffpmg, — Your  question  assumes  that 
hiMid  so. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy, — I  know  what  he  said, 
he  put  hb  hands  suddenly  upon  his  shoulders. 

Lord  EUaibonmgkt — ^Your  question  assumes 
that  he  said  so,  I  thought  yoa  would  weigh 
the  question  on  the  objection. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copi!^.— Did  he  not  put  his 
hands  UDon  his  shoulders  ? — Yes  he  did. 

And  that  moment  the  pistol  went  ofiT — Mr. 
Flatt  beffan  to  speak  firs^  and  then  the  pistol 
was  fired. 

Before  the  pistol  weot  off,  Mr.  Piatt's  hands 
were  put  suodenly  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
young  man  ? — ^They  were  so. 

What  time  might  there  be  between  his  hands 
being  put  suddenly  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
young  man,  and  of  the  firing  ?— About  a  se- 
cond. 

The  moment  that  he  fired,  the  young  man 
expressed  his  contrition,  did  he  not? — The 
young  man  said,  ^  go  and  fetch  a  surgeon,'' 
there  was  some  time  elapsed,  and  then  after 
that  some  time  had  elapsea,  he  said,  *'  I  am  a 
surieon,  I  will  examine  it.'' 

Was  not  that  with  an  appearance  of  great 
regret? — Most  certainly  there  appeared  to  be 
great  contrition,  he  bit  his  lips,  and  appeared 
Terr  sorrowful  for  what  had  been  done. 

xou  s^  when  he  first  came  up  he  caipe  up 
alone?— Tbere  were  three  or  four  men  follow- 
ing him. 


Did  he  rirat  the  door  when  he  ctme  into  (he 
shop? — No,  they  were  following  him;  and 
when  the  pistol  was  fired,  they  immediately 
decamped.    I  shut  the  door  m?telC. 

Afterwards  a  mat  assemblage  of  penons 
passed  the  shop  r— Yes,  they  went  past  the 
shop  towards  Snow-hill. 

And  then  came  badL  ?— Yes,  some  of  the» 
cried  out,  **  this  is  die  shop,"  and  they  oame 
back  again. 

When  they  came  back  asain,  diey  were  all 
ranged  in  front  of  the  shop  ? — ^They  were. 

All  the  guns  were  exposed  in  the  window  ? 
— Yes,  just  as  they  are  ror  sale  in  a  ganmaker*8 
shop. 

Nobody  made  an  attempt  to  touch  the  guns  ? 
— Not  at  that  time. 

Though  those  guns  were  espoeed  in  gf«at 
numbers  in  the  windows,  nobodr  attempted  to 
touch  one  of  them  f — No,  they  did  not  at  that 
time. 

Are  you  quite  sure,  that  '^  to  the  Tower*' 
did  not  first  enter  Tour  mind,  and  that  you  did 
not  use  those  worwi  before  &ey  did  f — Upon 
my  oath  I  did  not 

I  do  not  blame  you  for  it,  but  you  adopted 
it  ? — I  did ;  I  thought  it  best  to  get  diem  away 
from  our  shop. 

Then  ther  made  u  movement  to  go  off  F — 
No,  they  did  not ;  they  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

Still  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  die  guns  ? 
—Hiey  did  not. 

Tbe  cry  was  release  this  young  man  ?— ^  We 
will  have  him  out." 

This  parley  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  I  oeliefe  ? — ^For  a  fiew  miontes. 

And  three  or  four  hundred  persons  were  a»- 
sembled  there  r->Yes. 

The  shop  being  perfectly  untouched,  and 
the  arms  being  untouched  ?— Yes. 

At  last,  yoo  say,  some  persons  obeerted  this 
young  roan  at  the  window  up  stairs  f— Yes. 

And  that  moment  the  attack  was  begun  ?-^ 
Yet. 

How  many  minutes  had  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  their  first  coming,  and  the  time  they 
attacked  the  shop  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Might  it  be  about  fire  asinuteiF — It  might 
be,  I  cannot  say. 

For  about  five  ndnotes  they  never  attempted 
to  attadL  the  shop,  and  they  never  did  dus  till  - 
they  discovered  toe  young  man  above  stairs  ? 
— No,  they  did  not. 

You  never  saw  this  man  before?— No,  I 
never  did. 

You  have  never  seen  him  since  F— I  never 
have. 


by  fiCr.  llf|ia%. 


You  said  that  the  pistol,  whidi  the  young 
man  brought  in  vrith  him,  was  thrown  upon 
the  bench,  where  the  apptentiee  worked  in  the 
shOT? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

I^id  you  see  what  became  of  it  afterwards  F 
—I  gave  it  into  the  young  man's  hand,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  it. 
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Mr.  JvBtioe  iUMl.— CNr  the  yooDg  man  do 
3roa  mean  tha  apprentice  rr— Yet. 

Mr.  Otn^.— Is  not  that  Roberts  ?—YeSy 
it  if. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CGp2ey.— llViU  your  lordship 
allow  me  to  ask  the  question — ^When  did  you 
take  that  pistol  up  ?^In  a  yery  few  minutes 
afterwards. 

Before  the  shop  was  broken  open?— Yes, 
when  the  young  man  was  given  m  charge  to 
theoflBcer. 

Mr.  'Ridiard  Vltti  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gtcmey. 

On  the  2iid  of  December  last,  were  you  io 
Mr.  Beckwitb'i  shop^  in  Skinner-street  ?— Yes. 

State  what  occurred  while  jfou  were  there^ 
osi  any  peiaoo  coming  into  the  shop  \ — ^I  was 
in  the  shop  speaking  to  the  foreman  about  a 

No.  Blatter  what  you  were  talking  about ; 
wbile  yoo  were  there  did  anjr  person  come  f — 
A  perMUy  a  young  man,  rushed  into  the  shop, 
stamped  his  fiset  twice^  and  cried  *^  Arms, 
aims-— we  want  arms  1"  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Mr.  Beckwith*s  man,  and  then  immediatehF 
caA  thiun  at  mvself,  wnd  threw  up  his  pistol, 
co^ed  it,  and  was  in  the  act  ot  brioffing  it 
down  ;  I  struck  at  it  with  my  left  hand,  and 
he  broui^t  it  round  to  my  belly.  He  was  in 
the  act  A  bringing  it  to  my  breast,  as  I  sap- 
posed,  I  saw  the  turn  of  his  hsmd :  I  struck  at 
It  with  VBe§  left  hand  to  catch  the  musxle  of  the 
pistol,  he  drew  it  from  me  to  prevent  my 
fialching  it,  and  immediately  bcought  it  round 
eompletdy,  and  shot  me  in  the  belly.  I  was 
▼ery  dose  to  him,  the  pistol  went  bang  against 
my  coat. 

Did  the  baU  enter  your  body  T— The  ball 
entered  about  four  inches  from  the  naveL 

MThat  did  jtfx  say  or  do  upon  that  ?— >I  im- 
SMdiatriv  sud,  ^  leu  have  shot  me  in  the 
belly,''  M  doead,  and  ran  at  me  again  with 
the  pistol ;  I,  supposing  it  was  a  donble-bar- 
reUni  pistol,  struck  at  it  again  with  my  left 
hand,  and  dosed  with  him,  and  endeavoured 
10  catch  the  pistol  a  second  time,  and  he 
stmek  me  wita^the  butt  end  of  it.  I  still 
pressed  him  into  the  comer,  between  the  two 
Mdies,  he  then  turned  the  pistol  round,  and 
SM  vrith  the  butt  ena  of  it.  I  do  not 
phat  became  of  the  pistol  after  that. 

What  passed  next,  did  you  say  anv  thing 
about  a  surgeon  ? — ^I  said,  ^' you  have  shot  me, 
what  did  you  shoot  me  for,  I  am  one  of  you." 
*^  O  \jmP  he  exclaimed :  I  said,  '*  send  for 
a  surgeon  ?"  he  said,  *'  I  am  a  surgeon  myself.'* 

W&t  did  he  then  say  ? — He  exclaimed,  and 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  clasped  his  hands, 
*  O  my  uod,  I  am  a  misled  young  man ;  I 
have  been  to  Spa-fields  i*  he  attempted  to  pass 
mt  towards  the  door  very  calmly  after  this,  but 
I  held  ay  wouiid  vrith  my  kft  hand,  and  gave 
him  a  bang  upon  his  l^east,  and  said,  '*  I 
most  hacffe  you  secured." 

Was  he  stopped  ?*-I  stopped  him  by  that 
meansr 


Did  yoo  go  into  the  counting  house,  and 
were  you  afterwards  removed  up  stairs?— I 
held  the  door,  and  entreated  some  persons  to 
come  in  and  secure  him  immediately ;  some 
persons  came  in,  and  we  went  into  the  back 
counting-house. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  up  stairs  ?— After  I 
had  been  in  the  counting-house  some  time,  I 
went  up  stairs  into  the  kitchen. 

Was  he  taken  up  stairs  ? — Before  I  went  up 
stairs  a  constable  came  and  seacdied  has 
pockets,  and  in  his  pockets  he  found  a  pair 
of  lancets ;  we  were  a  considerable  time  in  the 
counting-house  together,  I  should  think  tea 
minutes,  be  standing  on  my  left  side,  and  I 
sitting  down  with  my  arm  on  Mr.  Bediwith's 
desk.  A  surgeon's  assistant  came  to  me,  and  I 
went  up  stairs  with  him.  " 

Was  he  taken  up  stairs  P — I  believe  he  waSf 
the  constable  vrisked  to  take  him  out,  and  I 
wished  him  not,  he  sent  for  hand-cuft,  and 
he  was  taken  up  stairs,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
him. 

While  3rou  were  up  stairs,  did  yon  hear  any 
thing  that  took  place  bdow  ^—I  heard  a  great 
rush  below,  the  breaking  of  the  windows,  and 
a  great  noise,  as  if  they  were  taking  away  the 


Was  there  a  great  mob  bdow  ?— I  do  not 
know  that,  except  from  hearing  a  great  crash. 

Did  you,  and  the  persons  with  you,  esca|»a 
over  the  back  wall  for  safety  ? — ^We  did. 

Mr.  Bkhard  Plait  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WetherelL 

When  this  young  man  first  came  int»  the 
shop,  in  what  part  of  the  shoa  were  you^i^— 
About  two  or  three  yards  from  the  door. 

This  young  man  stamped  and  called  for 
arms? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  wrestling  or  opposition  shewn 
by  you  when  he  called  for  arms  ? — Nothipg, 
but  as  I  have  related. 

Nothing  with  your  hand,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort  ? — No,  not  a  word  was  said  to  me^ 
till  the  ball  was  felt 

Did  you  throw  your  arm  about,  or  anr 
thing  of  that  sort  ?*  Nothing  more  but  to  eaten 
at  the  pistol  as  he  entered  the  shop,  for  I  saw 
the  pistol  as  he  entered  the  door,  and  was 
prepared  for  it ;  he  came  in  with  his  pistol  in 
this  way  (describing  it),  then  brought  it  down. 

You  did  not  put  your  han<&  upon  his 
shoulders? — No,  i  did  not. 

Not  in  the  scu£9e  ? — Not  till  after  the  firing. 

When  he  came  into  the  shop  and  brandished 
the  pistol,  did  you  put  your  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  wrestle  with  him  ? — Not  until 
he  had  cocked  the  pistol,  and  was  in  th^  act 
of  bringing  it  down,  did  I  attempt  to  do  any 
thing ;  tnen  he  took  away  his  arm,  and  brought 
it  round  asain  and  fired :  my  coat  was  singed. 

You  did  not  put  your,  hands  upon  his 
shoulder? — ^Yes,  I  did,  my  right  hand  went 
over  his  shoulder,  and  struggling  with  my  left 
hand,  be  could  not  get  away  from  me,  or  it 
would  have  gone  right  through,  it  was  in  a 
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lateral  direction^  it  was  aocidentalW  that  my 
hands  went  orer  in  the  act  of  strikinp^  at  the 
pistol,  my  right  hand  went  orer  bis  right 
shoulder,  out  certainly  nothing  todc  pUce  be- 
tween us,  by  my  making  any  resistance,  or 
doing  any  thing,  till  I  was  shot. 

You  md  not  actually  touch  him  till  you 
were  shot  7 — Certainly  my  arm  struck  him  in 
the  act  of  striking  at  the  pistol,  but  it  was  as 
quick  as  I  haye  mored  now,  he  brought  it 
found  as  quick  as  thb  moTcment  [very 
quickly]. 

Tbis  young  man  was  a  good  deal  more 
slender  than  you  were  ? — He  was  a  little. 

He  was  a  good  deal,  I  believe  ? — He  was  a 
?«Y  thin  man. 

This  was  not  an  attempt  on  your  part,  we 
•U  feel  your  misfortune,  X  am  sure  it  was  no 
attempt  to  wrestle  with  him? — No,  not  the 
least,  it  was  merdy  an  attempt  to  try  to  catch 
themstol. 

When  he  said  he  was  a  surgeon,  did  he 
appear  to  feel  the  injury  he  had  done  you  in 
WMt  he  did  ? — He  appeared  to  express,  **  O 
mf  God,  I  am  a  young  misled  man,  send  for 
a  tofgeon— I  am  a  surgeon  myself.*' 

Did  he  appear  to  say  that  in  sincerity  ?— He 
appeared  so  for  the  moment,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  sincere  ;  he  apoeared  calm  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  desirous  to  sliae  away  inm  me,  and 
I  hindered  him,  by  giving  him  a  bang. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  shop  before 
the  mob  returned,  or  did  you  go  to  the  back 
part  of  the  shopT^I  was  gone  before  they  re- 
turned. 

Before  they  attacked  the  sh<^  did  you  go 
into  the  back  part  of  the  diop,  after  the  pistol 
was  thrown  down  ? — After  I  OAd  prayed  some- 
body to  oome  in  and  secure  him,  we  went  into 
the  back  shop,  and  there  we  remained  ten 
B&utes  before  the  surgeon's  assistant  came. 

How  long  was  it  berore  you  heard  the  crash  ? 
was  it  ten  minutes  or  longer  ? — ^After  that  I 
went  up  stairs,  and  the  surgeon  was  in  the  act 
of  examining  my  wound,  perhaps  two  or  three 
minutes,  I  was  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  the  sur- 
gaon  examining  my  wound,  and  perhaps  a 
minute  or  two  nearly  passed  before  I  heard  the 
onsh. 

How  long  do  you  suppose  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  your  being  wounded,  and  the 
time  of  your  hearing  the  crash  ? — ^Fifteen  mi- 
antes,  I  dare  say. 

John  Roberti  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bkhanktm, 

Were  you  apprentice  to  Mr.  Beckwith  on 
the  2nd  of  December  last — Yes. 

Wane  you  in  the  shop  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Flatt  was  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  a  young  man  come  into  the 
shmp?— Yes. 

Ad  you  see  a  pistol  fired  ? — I  did  not  see 
the  pistol  till  after  it  was  fired. 
.  Did  you  hear  the  report?— Yes,  I  did,  and 
I  had  the  pistol  in  my  nand  immediately  after- 
wuds. 


What  was  done  with  the  pistol  by  the  young 
man  after  he  had  fired  ? — ^Imme^tely  after 
he  had  fired,  he  put  down  the  pistcd  on  my 
bench,  and  I  took  it  up. 

What  did  you  do  with  it? — Some  of  the 
neighbours  said,  I  had  better  rave  it  into  the 
oflScer's  hands,  and  some  of  the  neighbours 
gave  it  into  Mr.  Worrall's  hands. 

Did  you  see  it  given  into  Mr.  Worrall's 
hands? — No,  I  did  not,  I  never  saw  the  pistol 
after  it  was  given  out  of  my  hands. 

Was  the  young  man  taken  up  stairs  after- 
wards ? — ^Yes,  by  Mr.  WorralL 

Were  you  there  ii^en  the  windows  were 
broken,  and  the  arms  taken  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  the  shop  and  counting-hoose  cleared 
of  arms,  or  nearly  so  ? — Nearly  so. 

And  amnronition  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

Did  you  see  the  young  man  go  away  I — I 
saw  him  after  he  came  down  stain^  and  I  saw 
take  a  pair  of  pistols  ont  of  a  mahogany 


Of  Mr.  Beckwith*s  pistoU  F— Yea,  and  he 
loaded  them  while  I  stood  by  the  side  of 
him. 

What  did  he  load  tton  with?— He  loaded 
them  with  powder  and  ball. 

Both  of  them?— Yes,  the  balls  were  in  the 
mahogany  case. 

Having  loaded  them,  what  did  he  then  dot 
— I  said  to  him  **  My  bojrs,  we  have  got  plenty 
of  ammunition  and  arms,  we  will  be  off,"  I 
pretendin|^  to  be  one  of  the  par^« 

What  did  Watson  say  or  do,  I  beg  yonr  lord- 
ship's pardon,  irfiat  did  the  young  man  say  or 
dof — lie  never  said  a  wocd,  but  he  went  out 
,  of  the  shop,  and  looked  to  the  left  hand  of 
him;  then  he  went  towards  Newnte-street, 
and  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  of  lUm  after- 
wards. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing,  after  be 

came  down  stain,  before  he  went  out  ? — ^Not  a 

word,  he  looked  round  on  the  left  hand  just 

before  he  left  tiie  shop,  then  he  went  towards 

j  Newgate-street. 

I  Was  that  after  the  mob  had  plundered  the 
shopf — Yes,  the  mob  was  neany  gone  when 
he  went  away. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  detail  of  what  the  mob 
did,  but  when  the  mob  broke  into  the  shop, 
what  did  they  do?— They  took   away   the 


Lord  EUenborougk. — Is  this  necessary? 

Mr.  JRicAoniHm.— No,  my  lord,  I  think  not. 

Lord  Elltnborongh. — Perhaps  jqxl  can  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  arms  taken  away  ? 

Mr.  Biekardtom, — Mr.  Beckwith  will  prove 
that,  my  lord  :  which  way  did  the  mob  go? — 
Towards  Newgate-street, 

Did  you  pick  up  any  thing  ? — I  picked  up 
several  things  taken  out  of  the  shop. 

Did  you  pick  up  any  lancets  P—- xes;  on  the 
Wednesday,  morning  insweepina  the  counting- 
house,'  I  foond  uoider  the  floor^(  * 
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Undtr  t&t  •Sp  of  the  flooiucloth  ?— Yes,  a 
pairoflaaceo. 

To  whom  did  you  dtlhrer  thetn  ?— ^To  Mr. 
Bcckwith,  one  of  them  has  got  the  name  of 
Watson  scratched  on  it. 

Those  Toa  delivered  to  Mr.Beokwith? — 
Yes. 

One  of  them  had  some  mark  upon  it?— 
Yes. 

MThat  maik  ?— One  of  them  had  the  name  of 
Watson. 

Mr.  Justice  ilMo<l.r— Had  it  that  scratch  on 
when  jou  found  it  ?— Yes. 

Jokn  Ritkerts  cross^xamined  hy 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copiey, 

Did  you  see  that  mark  upon  it  before  you 
delivered  it  ?— No. 

What  did  Mr.  Beckwith  do  with  them  ?— 
HejMit  them  by. 

How  soon  diid  you  see  them  again? — Be- 
fore the  lord  mayor,  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. 

There  had  been  a  surgeon  there  ?-»Mr.  Be- 
Tcridge. 

He  came  in  almost  immediately  after  the  ac- 
oadent  happened  ? — ^Yes. 

This  was  oo  Monday,  and  on  the  Wednes- 
day you  saw  the  lancets  ? — ^Yes. 

How  soon  did  you  take  up  the  pistol  ? — ^Al- 
most immediately. 

Yon  ran  to  Mr.  Piatt  to  assist  him  f — No  I 
did  not  assist  him. 

Tour  attention  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Piatt  ? 
— Noy  I  was  looking  round  the  shop,  there  was 
a  mat  mob  round  Uie  door. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  pistol  ?— I  had  it 
in  my  hand  for  some  time,  and  I  then  gave  it 
no  anouer  person. 

Your  attention  was  engaged  by  the  circum- 
atanees  that  were  going  on  ? — Yes. 

You  made  use  of  some  little  manouvre  to 
get  rid  of  the  people,  and  they  went?— I  did 
Boft  tpeak  to  the  people,  onW  to  the  young 
attn,  and  one  or  two  others  that  were  with 
Imn,  the  mob  were  ahnost  all  of  them  gone. 

Cfn  your  saying  this  he  also  went  ?— i  es. 

Mr.   WUiiam  Ambrewi  Beckwith  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Shepktrd. 

Did  you  receive  any  lancets  from  your  ap- 
prentice, John  Roberts,  in  December  last? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  you  received 

them  f— The  second  or  third  morning  after  the 
lioteia  had  destroyed  my  premises. 

Did  Tou  look  at  the  lancets  at  any  time  after 
you  had  received  them  ? — I  did. 

Yoa  examined  them  ?— I  did. 

Aboiit  how  soon  F— -Directly. 

Did  you  discover  any  particular  marks  upon 
P— >I  discovered  the  name  of  Watson,  with 
the  awittance  of  a  glass. 

What  glass  do  you  mean,  a  common  glass, or 
a  magnifying  glass  ?— A  magnifying  glass. 

Have  j^nwoi  then  with  oo  i^l  have  not. 
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To  whom  did  you  give  them  f — I  have  them 
at  home  in  my  desk.  ^ 

Can  you  tell  what  number  of  guns,  pistols, 
swords,  and  other  arms  you  lost  on  that  day  ?*- 
I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number,  I  can  tell  you 
nearly  the  amount,  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  worth. 

Can  you  state  bow  many  guns  and  pistols  ? 
— I  have  never  counted  them,  I  have  ffot  a  list 
of  them  at  home  ;  I  gave  the  soUcitor  a 
copy,  or  nearly  a  copy  of  it,  at  the  Old  Bai* 
ley. 

Can  you  speak  to  about  the  number?—! 
really  cannot  tell  to  ten  or  twenty. 

Speak  to  any  number  ? — ^Thirt^  or  forty  guns, 
and  double  the  number  of  pistols?  uiaC  19 
within  the  number,  certainly. 

That  is  within  the  number  that  you  lost  from 
your  shop?-— Yes;  I  think  it  is  considerably 
within  the  number  that  were  taken  away. 

Were  there  any  other  arms  besides  guns  and 
pistols? — I  believe  one  swofd  or  hanger, 
powder  and  shot,  and  a  number  of  other  arti-* 
ciea. 

Was  there  any  thing  else  besides  the  guns 
and  pistols  ?— Powder  flasks  and  shot  charaes* 

Ammunition  and  shooting  instruments  r—' 
Yes,  ammunition  and  shooting  instruments. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  would  beg  of  you/ 
lordship  that  Mr.  Beckwith  should  go  home^ 
and  fetch  the  list  of  arms  which  he  lost,  and 
those  lancets.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  lord- 
ship should  wait,  but  there  will  most  probably 
be  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  his  return.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  learned  friend  would 
wish  to  put  any  question  to  you. 

Mr.  Seigeant  Copley, — No,  we  will  postpone 
it  till  he  returns. 

George  Htuiewood  WorraU  sworn. — Examined 
by  Mr-  Attorney  GeneraL 

I  believe  in  the  month  of  December  your 
were  a  constable  of  the  city  of  London  werer 
you  not? — Yes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  or 
on  the  day  of  the  2nd  of  December,  were  you 
at  Mr.  Beckwith's,  in  Skinner-street  ? — Yes. 

How  came  you  to  be  there  ? — I  was  sent  for 
by  Mr.  Chappie. 

When  you  went  there  whom  did  you  find,^ 
at  least  who  was  there  ? — There  were  a  greaC 
number  of  people,  about  sixteen,  I  suppose,  or 
seventeen,  in  the  shop  and  the  counting- 
house. 

Did  you  take  any  body  into  custody?— 
There  was  a  young  man  committed  to  my 
charge,  supposed  to  be  young  Watson. 

I  do  not  ask  you  the  name,  did  you  take 
any  body  into  custody? — Yes. 

It  was  a  young  man  ? — Yes. 

What  did  yon  do  with  the  young  man,  when' 
you  first  took  him  into  custody  ?— -I  laid  hold 
of  him  by  the  cufifof  his  coat,  and  was  goingp 
to  take  him  away  to  the  compter.  There  was 
a  gentleman,  who,  I  believe,  was  Mr.  Ireland^ 
the  hotter,  oo  Holbom-bridf  e,   »ays,  «  yo« 
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■n  DOt  going  ta  take  bin  awajr  wlllnal  pr^ 

pcrW  wcnTiDK  turn  ?" 
Wlwt  did  Vat  joong  nan  n;f 


jr  Gater^. — No,  mjr  lord,  I  do 
not  know  that  It  ii.  Did  you  Mardi  that  yoong 
taan  I — I  did. 

Did  jon  find  any  papers  in  his  pocketT — I 
Ad. 

Look  at  those  papers  [dewing  them  to 
the  wilB«H}.~l  beuera  ihoae  to  be  NSM  of  the 


Ur.  AlUtwey  Ccwral.— Take  them  one  by 
OM.-^ThaieisBymark,  IbeUere,  made  upon 
Ihem,  with  the  three  letteti  of  my  name. 

Did  you  uaik  them  at  Ihai  timel^No. 

Wben  didyoamaik  themf— 'Imariudthem 
Bome  dayi  alurwaids,  when  1  wmt  down, 

Mr.  WttktntL—H»d  tbey  been  in  hii  poe- 
■•Hion? 

Mr.  Justice  Byinr.— Were  they  ever  oat  of 
your  poesetfioD  tilfyov  marked  them? — Yea, 
dtey  were,  the  head  "■»'Vi»i  had  them,  Mr. 
Wontner. 

Wu  thatinyooTpreaetice^— Yea. 

Did  yon  lewrc  thwn  with  hinF — I  did. 

Mr.  jUtowey  OMcnat.— Can  von  tell  whe- 
tt«r  thcM  are  thepapen  yon  took  tnm  him  «r 


but  I  did  not  take  them  into  my  , 
Aa  time  I  taarched  him,  I  laid  them  down  on 
the  coanting-hmue  (toot,  on  a  litUe  ledge  t^ 
ibe  window,  and  before  I  could  t^e  them  into 
my  ponesiian,  this  lar^  mob  coming,  tbey 
threw  the  gentleman's  mind  into  con  hsjon,  and 
Mine  loo,  and  I  went  up  stain  with  yoong 
WaUon,  and  after  it  was  all  oTer,  I  was  called 
on  duty  to  the  lord  Mbjot'i,  and  I  aiked  one 
of  the  martbalmen,  if  they  would  permit  me 
l»  go  back  u>  Mr.  BeckwJth's  shop,  for  that  I 
tad  taken  some  papeia  from  the  youn^  man, 
and  that  I  had  notiJiem  inmy  poasestton;  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  they  wan  left. 

Did  you  find  then  or  not  I — I  (bund  part  of 
Aem,  and  a  key,  a  timilai  key  to  one  I  took 
from  bis  parson,  which  I  found  on  the  ground 
bjthacountiDK-house  stain,  standing  upright, 
aa  if  it  had  slipped  off  the  stool,  and  some  pa- 

C  lying  by,  similar  to  those  I  had  taken  off 
paraMi ;  that  wa^  I  suppose,  two  hours 
after  I  had  taken  them  from  bis  penon. 

Was  that  the  |daca  where  youhad  put  the 
papers  when  you  first  took  them  f — Vet,  it 

Mr.  Serfeaat  CMgr. — ^I  nndentood  him  to 
■ay,  he  had  put  them  on  a  window  ledge  f— 
Smne  en  a  stool,  and  some  on  a  window 
ledge. 
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.   Mr.  Attantu  CI««mL— How  neai  did  rou 
IndlbeMto  ibdjlaoe,  onwhicbyeubadun 


tboMjou  took  fam  his  p«TM)a  T— They  were 
close,  as  ifthey  had  slipped  offtbeetool. 

Are  those  the  mets  whidt  you  fnund  when 
you  went  back  to  Mj.  Beckwitb  ■  F— Ye^  thoec^ 
except  this  one. 

Do  yon  mean  that  these  an  some  you  left 
there,  or  that  some  of  these  only  are  iroat  you 
found  there  ? — The  whole  of  these,  eseept  this 
ontdde  paper. 

Unpin  the  cover,  and  tell  us  which  of  Ihem 
are  those  you  found  ?— Tlie  whole  of  tbaae. 


Mr.  .^tbntry  G«wrW.— Did  yon  take  any 
piitol  while  you  were  then  T — Then  was  a 
pistol  put  into  my  haudi  white  I  was  tearcluDg 

Did  you  keep  that  pistol  F— Yes,  I  did  for  a 
day  or  two. 

What  did  you  then  do  with  it  F— I  detivend 
it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wontner,  the  head 
minlwl ;  I  marked  it  l>efan  I  gave  it  over  lo 

'  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — Yes,  I  twrei 
[The  witness  produced  it.] 

Lord  EnMionwA.— When  did  ^  <r«t  gel 
it  T— At  the  time  Iwas  fint  teardui^  tlte  pri- 
soner. 

Hr.  jUtorww  GoKrol.— Do  yon  know  it  M 
be  the  pistol  that  was  given  you  at  the  time 
yon  were  searctiing  the  prisooerf— Yes. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  the  patliculaii,  bat 
yon  took  the  yoiii^  man  up  staira? — Yes,  inta 
the  three  pair  of  stairs  Imck  room, 

Did  you  lee  any  persons  break  tbawindowa 
of  the  shop}— No,  1  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  any  noise  of  any  crash  f^^h 
yea,  a  very  great  noise. 


Do  I  nnderatand  yon  to  say,  tliat  after  yon 
had  searched  this  young  man,  and  t>afore  you 
came  back  again,  you  were  atwent  aboot  tw« 
hoars  f— I  think  alrani  two  tionn. 

Then  you  came  back,  and  you  found  some 
papers  in  the  shop  f— In  the  conntinr^Mmse, 
and  this  key ;  I  remembered  ttdting  a  (inilar  key 
from  tiis  person,  and  I  unloclied  bi*  bad-raom 
doorwiih  this  kn,  where  he  lodged, 

You  delivered  the  papers  over  to  Mr. 
WeutneiF 

Lord  fUiaiioroi^k.— Did  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  you  unlodced  hit  door  wiA  that 
key  t— Yes. 

What  ted  yon  to  believe  that  was  tbe  key  of 
his  door  F— The  lord  mayor  tent  Fogg,  one  of 


Mr.  Jurtiee  .iUoH.— He  did  not  td.you 
when  tie  lodged  F — No.  _ 

fint  jott  nnlodicd  «  dooi  of  a  mmm  ^'^ 
that  key  K-Yet. 

Hr.  Jaiflee  Syiqr^WWi  wM  ttt  4*oi 
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SCI  unlocked  witbthtllLty? — ^I  think  it  was  ia 
art-street,  Bloomsbarj. 
Dofoa  rtiMmbtrdie  number? — ^I  cannot 
•ajypoeitiyely. 
Wbo  went  with  you  ?— One  of  the  manbals' 
Fogg. 


Mr.  il/fonMy  Ctntrd. — ^In  what  itreet, 
Bloomshuiy  wasit? — ^I  think  Hart-«treet,  or 
Hyde-etreet. 

jDo  you  know  the  name  of  the  penon  wbo 
was  there  in  the  house? — No,  I  do  not;  I 
know  him  by  penon,  because  I  asked  him  be- 
fore I  opened  the  door. 

You  know  the  master  of  the  house  ? — ^Yes, 
I  do. 

Do  yon  know  his  name  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  his  person  ? — ^Yes,  I  know  his 
person. 

Was  it  at  the  house,  of  which  that  person 
was  master,  that  you  tried  the  key  P — ^It  was. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  street,  Hart-street 
or  what  ?— I  think  Hyde-street. 

Mr,  IFclAeretfw— When  you  went  back  and 
not  the  papers,  you  deliTered  them  over  to  Mr. 
WoDtner  P — No,  not  immediately. 

How  long  were  they  out  of  your  possession 
before  you  marked  them  ? — A  day  or  two,  I 
OMiked  them  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  Of^e. 

Let  me  look  at  the  key :  is  not  it  a  common 
#0fft  of  a  key  ? — Ibis  was  the  only  thing  that  I 
took  notice  of,  taking  it  from  his  person,  parti- 
cularly of  its  size  sind  of  its  description ;  as 
joon  as  I  took  it  up  I  knew  it  to  be  the  key 
liiat  I  took  off  his  person. 

Mr.  Justice  Biy/ey. — Where  did  you  lay 
that  key  and  those  papers  ? — I  put  a  great 
aany  of  them  on  the  pod[et-book  on  a 
coonting-hoose  stool,  and  a  little  ledge  near 
dMstooL 

You  went  from  thence  to  the  lord  mayor  ? — 


Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Mr.  Wontner  came 
to  my  own  house. 

Did  you  keep  it  in  your  possession  till  you 
marked  it? — I  did;  and  then  afterwards, 
when  I  had  marked  it,  I  delivered  it  to  Mr. 
Wontner. 

That  is  the  pistol?— That  is  the  pistol,  I 
know. 

[Zaccheus  Bannister  came  into  Court.] 

Mr.  Attomey  Geners/w— Look  at  that  person 
who  has  just  come  in ;  is  that  the  master  of  the 
house  whom  you  saw  where  you  went  with  the 
key?— It  is. 

Mr.  Justice  JttoM.— What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Zaccheus  Bannister. 

IFi^ieif .— I  asked  him 

Mr.  Attormy  Genend. — I  do  not  ask  you 

what  you  askei  him,  only  whether  be  was  pre- 
sent :  was  he  present  when  you  unlocked  the 
door? — ^Hewas. 

Mr.  WethereU,—l  will  take  the  liberty  of 
bmit 
pers 
at  all? 


rtjr 
submitting  to  your  lordship,  whether  these 

papers  are  sufficiently  identified  to  be  received 


When  you  returned  you  did  not  find  all  the 
ptpen  ? — No,  there  were  not  half  of  Uiem  left ; 
there  were  b«t  part  of  them  gone  sfway. 

But  there  were  some  of  them  left,  and  the 

S'? — ^Yes,  the  key  appeared  to  have  slipped 
the  stool,  and  was  standing  against  the  stool 
and  the  wainscot. 

You  hftve  there  a  pistol  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  was  that  delivered  to  you? — ^It 
wus  given  me  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
wasUiere. 

Do  you  know  Roberts,  the  apprentice  of  Mr. 
Beckwith  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  present  when  that  pistol  was  deli- 
vcved  to  you  f — ^He  was  either  m  the  shop,  or 
in  the  counting-house :  I  suppose  there  were 
MUeeu  gentknuen  there ;  as  soon  as  the  mob 

ime  thqr  all  flew. 

You  cmnied  that  with  you  to  the  Mansion- 
r — No^  I  did  not  carry  it  to  the  Mansion- 
;  after  I  left  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  I  took 
it  to  my  own  house  and  hid  it. 

When  you  came  back,  yon  foimd  it  where 
70uhadhidit>— Yes. 

Didxottnarkit?*-Whea  I  came  from  the 
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Lord  Elienborough, — ^They  have  not  been  o^ 
fered  in  evidence  at  present. 

Mr.  WethereB, — ^Mylord,!  must  reserve  the 
same  ol^ection  as  to  the  pistol,  wh^  that  is 
offered  in  evidence :  when  was  the  first  time 
you  stated  these  transactions,  and  that  you  had 
these  things? — To  the  lord  mayor  on  the  same 
evening  at  the  Compter. 

Alderman    Sir   Jeaiet   Shaw,  baronet,  M.P. 
sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  SoUaior  General. 

Do  you  recollect  the  2nd  of  December  last  ? 
—I  do. 

Were  you  at  ibe  Royal  Exchange  on  that 
day  ? — I  was. 

About  what  hour  ? — I  think  about  half  past 
twelve. 

Had  you,  before  yon  were  at  the  Royal  £a»- 
change,  seen  ,  a  hige  mob  of  persons  any 
where?— The  first  sight  that  I  obtained  of  the 
mob  was  in  Comh^U ;  the  lord  mayor  and  my- 
self had  heard  that  the  mob  was  approaching 
the  city,  and  we  went  in  pursuit  of  them ;  ana 
the  first  time  that  we  saw  them  was  as  they 
were  crossing  the  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
advancing :  we  found  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  take  them  in  front ;  and  seeing  a  column 
pass  down  Sweeting's-lane,  and  make  a  turn  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  we  im- 
mediately rushed  through  the  Ro3ral  Exchange, 
to  endeavour  to  take  them  in  front  on  the 
other  side-^we  accomplished  that :  in  passing 
through  the  north  door  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
we  met  them  in  firont,  between  the  north  door 
of  the  Royal  Exchanae,  and  the  house  known 
as  the  Old  Stock  Exdiange,  in  Threadneedle* 
street;  the  lord  mayor  and  myself  having  re- 
ceived infionnation  of  the  prior  uccmfeucft  in 
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Ibe  city,  determined  upon  the  necessity  of 
putting  them  down;  we  immediately  ap- 
proached  them  with  as  much  expedition  as  we 
couldy  and  seized  several  of  those  who  appear- 
ed to  be  the  ringleaders— we  likewise  seized  ^e 
flag. 

They  had  a  flag  with  them?— They  had  one 
flaff. 

What  sovt  of  a  flag  was  that  ?— A  flag  of 
three  colours  on  a  very  long  pole. 

Were  the  persons,  or  any  of  them,  armed,  at 
that  time?— I,  myself,  did  not  perceiTe  any 
arms  at  that  time ;  the  reason  of  that  probably 
might  have  been,  that  the  instant  I  saw  the 
colours,  my  mind  was  impressed  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  absolute  necessity  of  seizing  the 
colours,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  dispersing 
the  mob :  I  therefore  made  all  the  exertion  I 
conld  to  seize  them. 

Did  you  seize  the  flag  ? — I  seised  the  flag 
and  the  pole. 

Is  this  the  flag?  [producing  it] — I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  is  the  flag. 

What  did  you  do  wiih  it  afterwards? — I 
kept  it  in  my  possession  till  it  was  put  into  a 
place  of  security ;  it  was  delivered  to  the  mas- 
ter at  Lloyd  s,  in  order  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
myself  micht  be  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
remnant  or  the  rioters. 

You  believe  that  to  be  the  same  ?— I  believe 
it  is ;  I  could  have  spoken  positively  to  the 
pole  if  it  had  been  there  :  it  is  precisely  of  the 
tame  description  with  the  flag  which  I  took. 

Do  you  recollect  the  inscription  upon  it  ?  -^I 
^nk  there  were  three  inscriptions. 

Nature  to  feed  the  hungry  ? — Yes ;  and  Jus- 
tice to  punish  crime. 

Mr.  Soiidior  GemraL — ^You  may  look  at  thaL 
— ^That  is  the  same,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  ITeMerea.—- There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

lY'i/nfst.— It  was  marked  in  the  same  way, 
of  the  same  colours,  and  with  the  same  inscrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  Soiidior  Generd. — ^You  say  you  did  not 
at  the  moment  perceive  any  arms,  did  ]rou 
hear  the  report  of  any  muskets  ?— Yes ;  and  I 
aaw  a  musket  taken  from  a  man  close  l^  me. 

And  you  heard  tiring? — ^After  I  had  retired 
into  the  Exchange  to  secure  the  prisoners, 
there  were  two  muskets  flred. 

Where  did  you  retire? — ^To  secure  the  pri- 
•ooers  we  retired  to  the  centre  of  the  Royal 
Exchange;  I  would  mention,  that  as  soon  as 
we  had  taken  the  flag,  the  mob  dispersed  in  all 
directions;  it  was  after  that  the  lord  mayor 
•uggested 

I  must  not  ask  3rou  the  lord  mayor^s  sug- 
vestions,  but  did  tou  hear  any  report  of  any 
fire  arms  after  timtr—- Yes,  I  think  of  two. 

Whereabout  wene  those  discharged  ?— They 
were  discharged  under  the  door  of  the  Royal 
Bxchangt. 

Had  you  eloeed  the  door  on  your  going  into 
th^  Royal  Exchange  vrith  the  prisoneis  ? — ^Yei, 
there  was  an  intimation  of  the  riottrs  atttmpl- 


ing  to  rallT.  and  tha  lord  mayor  directed  the 
doors  should  be  shut. 

After  this  you  heard  the  report  of  anna  under 
the  door? — ^I  did. 

At  the  time  the  door  was  doted,  and  these 
arms  discharged,  some  of  those  whom  you  had 
seised  were  in  Uie  Royal  Exchange?— ^Several 
of  them. 

Alderman  Sir  Jmna  Shaw,  baronet.  M.  P. 
crosa-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

There  were  two  pieces  discharged  under  the 
door  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  were  loaded  with 
any  thing  but  powder? — I  cannot  speak  to  what 
they  were  loaded  with. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  they  were 
loaded  with  any  thing  but  powder?—!  cannot 
speak  at  all  to  that. 

Where  were  you  when  you  first  heard  the  ac- 
count of  this  mob  cooiing  into  thedty  ?— I  was 
at  the  Mansion-house ;  about  twelve  o'clock  I 
went  to  the  Mansion-house  in  order  to  learn 
what  arrangement  the  lord  mayor  had  naadein 
the  event  of  any  mob :  I  had  not  been  there 
above  one  or  two  minutes  before  several  mes- 
sengers in  succession  arrived  to  acquaint  the 
lord  mayor,  that  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
persons  (it  was  so  stated)  were  approaching 
the  cit^;  and  lastly,  that  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Beckwith  had  been  plundered,  and  a  maa 
shot. 

In  consequence  of  this,  you  and  the  lord 
mayor  proceeded  to  meet  this  mob  F— Imme- 
diately. 

What  attendants  had  you  with  you  ? — ^The 
only  attendant  we  had  was  a  gentleman,  an 
acouaintance  of  my  lord  mayor,  Mr.  White, 
ana  we  collected  two  constables  in  the  Man* 
sion-hottse ;  we  proceeded  towards  Ouildhail 
to  get  further  assistance ;  but  this  being  at  an 
eariier  time  than  the  lord  mayor  had  directed 
the  attendance  of  the  constables,  we  could  pro- 
cure only  three  more,  so  that  in  all  we  had 
only  five  constables. 

The  whole  party  consisted  of  ei^t?— Yet, 
of  eight.  I. 

Had  you  any  arms  vrith  you?— None. 

Had  any  of  the  party  arms?* None. 

Where  did  you  first  meet  the  mob  P— The 
first  of  our  seeing  the  mob,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  in  Corohill  as  thi^  were  paa- 
sinff  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

That  is,  passing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  also  know  whether  any  of  them  were 
on  the  other  side,  the  north  side  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  ?^At  that  time  I  presume  none. 

Seeing  you,  did  they  alter  their  course,  and 
take  the  north  side  ? — They  did  not  see  us,  we 
were  in  their  rear,  vre  were  desirous  of  getting 
in  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  them, 
wa  saw  the  flag  and  thought  the  most  probable 
way  would  be  to  encounter  the  leadesa. 

Your  operatioa  was  to  go  through  the  touth 
gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  so  to  the 
north  fMe  ?*«*TBi. 
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Wheo  Yoa  got  thiou^  Um  Royal  Exchangt 
you  met  toe  mob  F — Yes»  we  met  them  between 
tbe  BoyalfiaKhenffeand  the  old  Slock  Euhange 
proceeding  towaras  the  Bank. 

That  is  one  of  the  main  streets  that  leads 
into  the  city? — ^Yes. 

There  vou,  for  the  first  time,  came  up  with 
them  ? — ^Ves. 

And  you  being  an  unarmed  party  suo- 
ceeded  in  dispersing  them? — ^For  tliat  time. 

Was  any  resistance  made  that  was  at  all  tU 
foctnal?— No. 

You  seiied  the  standard,  and  they  all  dis- 
persed in  every  direction  ?— -The  lord  mayor 
and  others  present  seized  sereral  persons. 

There  was  no  resistance  then? — I  cannot  say 
there  was  no  resistance,  the  person  who  had 
the  standard  made  a  struggle,  but  be  was 
a  short  man,  I  was  a  much  stronger  man  than 
he  wBs. 

He  struggled  to  escape  ?^To  retain  the 
standard. 

Yon  fielt  very  little  alarm  at  what  was  going 
(m  ?— -I  thought  it  was  our  duty  as  magistrates, 
to  endeaTonr  to  protect  the  peace. 

Did  you  feel  any  personal  alarm  I — ^I  ap- 
pnbend  there  was  no  personal  alarm  felt  by  any 
of  the  party  at  the  time;  we  were  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty. 

Persons  sometimes  are  very  firm  in  the  dis- 
diarge  of  their  duty,  though  feeling  a  little 
alarm,  but  you  had  no  alarm,  nor  do  you  con- 
ceire  any  of  the  party  had  ? 

Mr.  So&dor  General — What  the  witness 
thinks  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copilnf.-^Previously  to  the 
meeting  on  the  15th  of  November  were  mea- 
sures tSkenfor  the  security  of  the  Metropolis? 
—1  have  no  precise  recollection  of  what  was 
done  on  that  day. 

Yon  are  aware  of  what  I  am  adverting  to, 
namely  the  first  Sporfields  meeting  ?— Yes,  I 
neollect  it. 

What  was  done  in  the  city  on  that  day  you 
do  not  recollect  ? — No. 

You  had  previous  notice  of  the  meeting  on 
the  3nd  of  December  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  previous  directions  given  to  in- 
■are  the  safety  of  the  city  P — There  were,  the 
loffd  mayor  had  given  directions,  but  not  at  so 
early  an  hour  as  this  occurred. 

Was  it  known  ? — ^All  the  magistrates  had  no- 
lice  of  it. 

Were  there  not  biUs  posted  round  the  city, 
giving  general  notice  of  it? — ^Tbere  were. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  2nd  of  December, 
thai  this  general  notification  vras  made  P — I  can- 
■ot  lemember  the  precise  day ;  it  was  amatter 
of  public  notoriety. 

Was  it  two  or  three  days  before  ?»!  cannot 
speak  to  the  day. 

After  the  gates  vrere  shut,  and  you  were  in- 
side the  Aoyal  Exchange,  how  long  did  the 
fMei  remain  dosed  ?— I  really  cannot  speak  to 


I  do  not  ask  you  td  speak  with  pmticslarao- 


curacy.— I  believe  before  the  gates  were  re- 
opened, the  lord  mayor  and  myself  had  left  ^e 
Royal  Exchange  in  pursuit  of  the  remnant  of 
the  rioters,  having  received  information  that  a 
small  remnant  of  them  had  proceeded  to  the 
east  end  of  the  city. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,pursue  them  ? 
— We,  in  consequence  of  that,  left  the  Royal 
Exchanffe,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  them;  we 
got  as  m  to  the  eastward  as  Leadenhall-street, 
where  we  were  stopped  by  an  acquaintance  of 
the  lord  mayor,  wno  told  us,  that  the  rioters 
were  completely  dispersed,  that  they  had  com- 
pletely separated;  that  induced  us  to  re- 
turn. 

Satisfied  with  that  information  you  returned 
home  ? — Yes. 

How  long  might  this  attack  upon  the  rioters 
near  the  Stock  Exchange  last ;  a  minute  P — It 
was  very  momentary. 

Not  a  minute,  perhaps  ? — ^Perhaps  not. 

Alderman  Sir  Jamn  Shaw,  baronet.  M.  P. 
re-examined  by  Mr.  StikUor  GtnaroL 

It  was  after  you  had  secured  the  persons  of 
some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  they  had  for  the 
time  dispersed,  that  two  shots  were  fired  under 
the  door  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ? — It  was. 

Mr.  PFeMere//.— He  has  not  said  there  vrere 
any  shots. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General, — That  the  guns  were 
discharged? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — ^Was  there  any  trace  of 

any  shot?  was  any  body  hurt ?— Nobody  !vms 
hurt;  I  cannot  speak  to  whether  there  were  any 
traces,  I  heard  tne  report  only. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Was  either  of  these 
the  pole  of  the  flag  you  seized  ?•>- 

[Three  poles  being  brought  into  court.] 

It  was  neither  of  these  three, 

Mr.  Attorney  General,^-'NLy  lord  I  now  pro- 
pose to  read  wose  papers  that  were  found  upon 
die  young  man  at  Mr.  Bedcwith's. 

Mr.  Wetherell,^My  lord,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  to  your  lordship,  an  ob- 
jection against  these  papers  being  read ;  wh%t 
they  are  I  know  not,  but  I  conceive,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  consistency,  and  the 
rules  of  evidence,  it  is  necessary  that  this  point 
should  be  attended  to. 

I  apprdiend  the  fact  stands  thus,  that  the 
constable,  Mr.  Worrall,  searched  this  young 
man  at  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  and  took  finom 
biro  a  parcel,  which  he  says  contained  papers; 
the  witness  does  not  represent  that  he  read 
them  over,  or  that  by  reading  any  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers,  or  from  any  other  cir- 
cimistance,  he  is  able  to  identify  these  as  being 
the  papers  which  he  took  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  deposited  in  the  place  described ;  conse- 
-  quently,  the  original  taking  of  thepapers  is  nn- 
Sfcompanied  with  any  mark  of  identihr  what- 
ever.   My  lor^,  in  that  view,  theretoret .  of 
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tb«  cAMy  Um  propotitioo  sUukLs,  1q  all  its  Ab- 
stract extant,  that  certain  papers  were  taken  from 
his  possession — 

Lord  EUenbonmgh, — ^Do  70a  add  any  further 
eridence,  Mr.  Attorney-general,  with  respect 
to  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  AUomey  GcnerW.— No,  my  lord,  I 
liaTe  no  further  evidence  to  add,  with  respect 
to  these  papers. 

Mr.  Ife^Aeretf.— The  fact,  my  lord,  stands 
thus,  that  a  quantity  of  papers  were  taken  ont 
of  the  possession  of  this  individual,  they  were 
neither  read,  nor  narked  by  the  individual 
who  took  them,  so  as  to  prove  that  these  are 
the  same.  I  understood  him  to  say,  they  were 
put  in  a  particular  place  in  the  countiug-house, 
on  a  ledge  of  the  desk,  or  the  window,  and 
part  on  the  stool ;  whether  they  were  dispersed 
in  two  places,  I  did  not  quite  accurately  collect 
from  the  witness.  It  appears,  then,  that  these 
papers  were  left  in  some  confusion ;  thrown 
about,  rather  than  placed  in  any  place 
•  enabling  him  to  identify  them  asain.  Then 
the  person  taking  the  papers,  Mr.  Worrall, 
retired  to  the  Mansion-house  on  his  duty,  and 
the  shop  was  delivered  over  to  the  possession 
of  a  mob— who  the  persons  were  who  entered 
the  shop,  or  what  they  might  do  with  the  pa- 
pers does  not  appear » a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  mob  came  back  to  break  it 
open ;  but  how  long  ultimately  the  mob  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  house  we  have  not 
lieard  from  any  vritness  who  has  been  called, 
ay  Lord 

Lord  EUenborough.'^Jione  of  them  were 
stated  to  be  in  the  actual  possession  in  which 
they  were  left,  but  to  have  all  fallen  down. 

Mr.  WetherelL — Just  so,  my  lord,  they  were 
not  in  the  place,  as  I  understand,  where  they 
were  deposited ;  he  says  they  were  near  the 
place,  as  I  understand  him.  My  lord,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  say,  that  the  identity  of 
the  place  of  deposit  b  not  made  out. 

Lord  EUenborovgh, — And  the  papers  were 
4BfQi  of  his  possession  some  days  Defore  he 
jlBMucked  then. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  was  coming  to  that  after- 
awards. 

Lord  Etimbonmgh.'—l  tiiink  Mr.  Attomey- 
.^neral,  unless  you  can  carry  it  further,  this 
will  not  do,  to  introduce  these  papers  which  he 
•49Diioeives  are  what  were  left--th«e  were  se- 
jeveral  taken  away  during  his  absence — they 
we  not  in  a  place  of  siie  and  undisturbed 
^deposit. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeiKro^— Certainly,  my  lord, 
there  was  an  interval  of  time. 

Lord    JEUni&ortw^A.— Nor,    when    be    got 
tthem,  did  he  mark  them ;   there  are  two  pe- 
nods,  during  which   great   uncertainty  rests 
(Upon  them,  and  there  was  no  previons  in«  I 
•paction  of  them,  to  know  that  thay  are  the  I 
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Mr.  Attotnmf  Geaer«C— My  lord,  when 
once  the  Court  suggests  any  doubt  upon  them, 
I  will  not  press  them  for  a  moment,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  tnat  your  lordship  has  decided  it. 

Ix>rd  EU^n^oroifgA.— Without  looking  at  the 
other  point,  they  were  out  of  his  possession 
before  they  were  marked,  so  that  the  marking 
attracts  no  identification  to  them.' 

Mrr  SolkUor  GeneiW.— No,  my  lord,  cer- 
tainly not — we  are  quite 
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Mr.  Gwruey, — ^My  lord,  there  are  three  wit- 
nesses whom  we  intended  to  have  gone  on 
with,  bat  something  is  taking  place  in  the  city 
which  has  attracted  them  Uiither.  We  have 
sent  to  them  to  return,  but  we  must,  in  the 
mean  time,  go  on  with  other  witnesses,  I 
mention  that,  my  lord,  as  our  apology  for  going 
out  of  the  order. 

Lord  EUenbonm^ — Do  you  offer  the  pistol 
now,  or  postpone  Siat  ? 

Mr.  Guniry.— We  shall  give  further  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  pistol. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — I  am  fearful  to 
state  to  your  lordship  what  that  evidence  may 
be,  lest  It  should  be  supposed,  I  am  stating  it 
irregularly. 

Lord  EUea&orscfgA.— Certainly,  we  only 
wish  to  know  whether  it  vras  to  be  offered 
now. 

I%omm  TayUnr  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gvrnty. 

On  the  second  of  December  last,  were  you 
in  Houndsditch  ? — I  was  in  Houndsditch  the 
beginning  of  December. 

The  day  of  the  mob?— Yes,  the  day  of  the 
mob. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  in  Houndsditch  ? — I 
did,  I  was  at  dinner,  and  I  went  down  and 
saw  them. 

Which  way  were  they  going? — Going  to- 
wards the  Minories. 

Have  you  since  seen  any  one  of  the  per- 
sons you  saw  walking  with  that  mob  ?•— 
Neither  before  nor  since  to  my  knowledge. 

Look  at  those  persons  in  the  second  row, 
and  see  whether  you  see  there  any  persop  who 
was  walking  with  that  mob?— I  do  not  re- 
member ne*er  a  one  of  them. 

Come  a  little  nearer,  and  look  [the  witness 
vrent  nearer].— I  do  not  recollect  any  one  of 
them. 

YoQ  do  not  remember  any  one  of  those  per- 
sons?—I  do  not,  they  were  all  strangers  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  of  their 
persons. 

The  mob  went  on  towards  the  Minories  ?— 
They  did,  very  quick. 

Did  yon  observe  any  person  waUmig  vrith 
the  mol^  who  was  laae  I— I  did  observe  a  roan 
walking  next  the  door,  that  came  on  die  foot 
pavement,  that  was  lame,  but  I  did  not  see  his 
nci^  hi  ma  tookiiif  at  the  JMob  with  tho  guns 
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on  their  shonkliii^  tome  of  the  mob  had  guns 
on  their  i hooldeis,  and  he  was  looking  towardi 
theiD* 

I^rmKU  Emneniy  sworn. — Eiamined  by 

Are  yoa  a  oonatable  P— *Ye8. 

Were  you  in  the  Minories  on  the  2nd  of 
December? — I  was. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  there  ? — Yes. 

Had  the  mob  any  arms  ? — ^Yes. 

What  arms  had  they  when  they  came? — 
Guns,  pistols,  and  cotluses. 

Did  the  mob  attack  any  shops  in  the  mino- 
fi«s  T — I  did  not  see  thai,  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  at  Guildhall. 

Had  the  shops  been  attadced  before  you 
saw  the  mob  f — I  believe  they  had. 

Mr.  WtlhatlL — ^You  must  first  prove  that 
the  event  took  place,  but  you  assume  that 

Mr.  Gwmnf. — Oh  I  the  fact  is  notorious: 
did  you  see  any  shop  attacked  ?— I  was  at  the 
top  of  the  Minories,  and  I  saw  a  great  mob 
of  people  about  Messrs.  Brauder  and  Potts's 
door. 

Are  they  gunsmiths  ?— They  are. 

Was  that  shop  broken  open  and  plundered? 
— I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  see  the  windows  broken  in,  and  the 
gOBSsone? — No. . 

Did  you  see  any  gunsmith's  shop  that  was 
broken  open? — Yes,  afterwards,  out  not  at 
that  time. 

Whose  was  that  ?<— Brander  and  Potts^,  and 
Mr.  Rea's ;  both. 

Was  that  done  before  you  got  there,  or 
afterwards  ? — It  was  done  before  I  got  there. 

Then  you  might  have  told  me  that  you  got 
there  after  it  was  done ;  did  you  see  any  per- 
son, whom  you  have  since  seen  in  custody 
among  the  mob  ? — ^I  did. 

Who  vras  that  ?•— Mr.  Preston. 

Did  you  see  him  for  a  moment,  or  for  any 
longer  period  of  time  ? — The  way  I  came  to 
see  him  was 

I  do  not  ask  the  wav  you  came  to  see  him ; 
hot  did  you  see  him  n>r  a  moment,  or  at  dif- 
ferent times  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  mob  at  three 
duKieut  times. 

At  the  same  place,  or  at  different  places  ? — 
At  different  places. 

Was  he  alone?  or  among  whom  did  you  see 
Urn  at  eadi  different  place  ? — ^He  was  in  the 
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How  long  were  you  there  before  the  soldiers 
!  ? — About  ten  or  twenty  minutes ;  I  can- 
DtrDst^say. 
Was  It  before  the  soldiers  came  that  you 
int   saw   him? — ^It  was  after  the  soldiers 


Mr.  ITdAereff.— We  ntust  have  the  fact  of 
Ihe  toldieii  coming  fint. 

Mr*  Om  wj  v—Did.  the  iokiieii  come  7— »The 
soUinB  were  there  ia  about  ten  or  twenty 
'  mas  after  I  COM  Ihva,  bat  the  eoBfiiaos 
so  great  I  caimot  speak  to  a  minute. 


Wu  there  a  good  deal  of  eonfusion  ?— There 
was. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  what  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  mob?—- They  dis- 
persed in  all  manner  of  directions. 

What  did  the  mob  do  with  the  arms  they 
had? — Some  the  soldiers  took  from  them^ 
some  I  did,  and  some  they  dropped. 

How  many  did  you  collect  all  together  your- 
self ?— I  suppose  it  might  be,  I  cannot  Justly 
ascertain,  about  forty  or  fifty  fire-armsy  bcmdet 
pistols  and  cutlasses. 

Were  there  any  arms  besides  those  ?  was 
there  any  larger  pieced— Yes,  there  was  om 
piece  of  cannon. 

Did  you  take  that  also  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  the  military  remain  there  some  time  ?— 
Yes. 

After  the  mob  had  first  dispersed  and  throwu 
down  their  arms,  did  there  still  remain  an 
assemblage  of  persons  about  them  ? — ^A  vast 
quantity. 

What  did  those  persons  say  and  do? — ^They 
hissed  and  shouted,  and  made  use  of  degrading 
language  to  the  soldiers. 

Degrading  language  to  the  military  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  IFe/AereiZ.— He  did  not  say  to  the  mifi* 
tary. 

'    WUneu. — I  said  to  the  soldiers. 

Did  you  see  Preston  among  any  part  of  the 
mob  at  that  time  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  fix  your  eye  upon  him  intently  f 
— I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  see  him— 

I  did  not  ask  that,  but  did  you  fix  your  eye 
upon  him  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  he  perceive  it? — I  cannot  say,  but  I 
should  think  he  must  have,  by  the  staff  beiD|p 
in  my  hand. 

FrwucU  KmnenUy  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WethereU. 

Were  you  examined  at  the  lord  mayor's  ? 
— Yes,  I  was. 

Did  not  you  state  to  the  lord  mayor  that 
Preston  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  as  I  may  do, here  ? — ^He  had 
his  hands  in  front,  in  this  way  [vrith  the  hands 
together]. 

They  might  be  in  his  waistcoat  pockets  f^-* 
They  were  somewhat  in  that  shape. 

And  you  so  stated  at  the  lord  mayox^s,  did 
not  you? — Yes. 

You  did  not  state  that  Preston  was  hissing, 
and  using  this  degrading  language,  I  bdieve  ? 
— ^I  did  not 

Did  you  not  state  the  contrary,  that  Prestoa 
was  standing  very  quietly  upon  the  pavement^ 
and  did  not  hiss  r — I  did ;  tnat  was  what  made 
me  take  notice. 

You  took  notice  of  him  because  he  was  be- 
having so  quietly? — I  did. 

You  stated  so  to  tha  lord  mayor,  I  think  P 
—I  did. 

Had  you  been  at  this  place  befiyre  the  mili« 
tary  came  up,  or  did  you  come  into  the 
Muieritsaf  tneiolditn  cane  theref— Ilive 
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hi  Hanorer-oonrt^  Hoiiiidflditcb,  I  wit  going  to 
Guildhall,  and  I  inquired  the  reason  why  the 
iboM  were  shnt  up,  I  heard  a  very  great  noise, 
and  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and 
llr.  Benson  told  me— 

I  must  not  have  «ny  thing  of  that,  only 
wlmt  you  saw  yourself? — I  heard  that  the 
nob  were  gone  with  fire-arms  and  different 

tl^. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  which  took  place  at 
At  house  of  Brander  and  Potts,  or  of  Kea  ?— I 
wtnt  to  the  top  of  the  Minories,  I  saw  the 
m^;  what  thc^  were  doing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Minories  I  cannot  say ;  I  went  and  com- 
municated the  business  to  the  lord  mayor 
Immediately. 

As  so6n  as  the  soldiers  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  mob  dispersed  in  all  directions  ? — 
llMnrdid. 

They  threw  away  their  arms  ? — ^Yes. 

You  picked  up  some  of  them  ? — I  did. 

Now  as  to  this  degrading  language,  you 
}mB9%  heard  mobs  hiss  before  ? — ^I  have. 

Did  this  mob  hiss  the  same  as  a  common 
mob  r — Just  like  a  common  mob. 

What  was  the  language  they  used  ? — ^They 
were  damning  and  blasting,  and  very  out- 
rageous- 
Just  like  other  mobs  ?-r-Yes,  they  were  be- 
having in  a  most  outrageous  manner. 

Have  you  seen  other  good  people  in  mobs 
act  in  the  same  outrageous  manner  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

Ihflicaf  Xinimi^  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gwmtty. 

I  think  you  say,  when  you  came  out  into 
Houndsditchy  you  found  the  shops  shut  up  7 — I 
did. 

Mr.  IfelAfreff.— Did  you  sUte  to  the  lord 
mayor,  that  your  reason  for  remarking  Preston 
was,  that  his  behaviour  was  so  quiet  ? — I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — I  think  you  said  you 
were  going  to  Guildhall,  in  consequence  of 
your  having  an  appointment  there  f — Yes. 

What  was  the  time  you  were  appointed  to  be 
•I  Guildhall  ? — I  think  it  was  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gvrnty, — Were  the  shops  in  the  Mi- 
nories also  shut  up  ? — Every  shop ;  that  was, 
before  I  went  to  the  lord  mayor's. 

All  business  suspended,  and  the  shops  shut 
np  ?— Every  one ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
that  was  not  shut  up. 

John  Hall,  esq.  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  BichardaoH, 

I  believe  you  are  a  merchant  of  tbe  city  of 
London,  and  at  present  high  sheriff  tot  the 
eoonty  of  Essex?— I  am. 

Where  is  your  place  of  business  in  the  city? 
—In  the  Circus  in  the  Minories. 

Did  you  see  any  mob  in  the  city  on  the  2nd 
of  December  ? — I  was  told  the  mob  was  coming 
down  the  Minories ;  in  consequence  of  which 
I  inunediatelir  proceeded  to  Mr.  Bea's  shop, 
tad  assisted  him  in  closing  it  up ;  expecting 
Ihat  the  mob  would  come  there  for  the  same 
purpose  as  they  had  been  at  Mr.  Beckwith'ii. 
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You  had  heard  that  they  hnd  been  at  Mr. 
BedLwith's  shop  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Rea  is  a  dealer  in  the  same  articles  ?— 
Yes. 

And  you  assisted  him  in  closing  his  shop  ?-^ 
I  did. 

While  you  were  there  did  the  mob  arri?  e  ? — 
They  did  not;  they  arrived  at  Brander  and 
Potts's  shop,  whilst  we  were  occupied  in  cloe- 
ing  Mr.  Rea's  shop. 

Brander  and  Potts  are  also  gunsmiths? — 
Yes. 

And  their  shop  is  higher  up?»It  is* 

What  did  you  observe  them  do? — When  I 
arrived  opposite  the  shop  of  Brander  and 
Pottt 

You    advanced    up    the  Minories  ?•— Yes ; 


when  I  arri? ed  up  at  Brander  and  Potts's  the 
mob  just  made  their  appearance,  and  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  winaows  and  shutters  of 
Messrs.  Brander  and  Potts  with  pidc-axes. 

Were  Brander  and  Potts's  shutters  closed  ? 
—They  were. 

Were  the  shops  in  the  Minories  iu  general 
closed  ? — ^They  were. 

They  attacked  the  doors  and  shutters  with 
the  swords? — Yes,  and  with  the  butt-ends  of 
muskets.  I  then  saw  one  of  the  men,  after 
having  made  an  aperture  over  the  door,  creep 
in  over  the  doorinto  the  shop. 

Is  there  a  window  ?— There  was  an  opening, 
something  like  a  fanlight  window,  into  which 
the  person  got ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  suo- 
ceeaed  in  breaking  the  shutters  away  from  the 
shop  n^indow.  I  saw  them  remove  nearty  the 
whole  of  the  arms  that  were  placed  in  Ute  win- 
dow, and  in  the  shop,  taking  them  out  to  the  po- 
pulace; those  outside  the  shop  were  occupied,, 
some  of  them  in  firing  their  arms  into  the  air — 
loading  their  guns,  and  fijring  them  off  into  the 
air. 

Mr.  Justice  Bc^fcy.— Did  they  load  again  af- 
ter firinff  ?— Yes,  repeatedly  they  fired  them  off, 
like  tijeu  dejoie,  into  the  air.  Finding  there 
was  no  military  assistance,  I  immediatdy  pro- 
ceeded' to  the  Tower,  to  obtain  militaiy  assist- 
ance, if  I  could  have  got  it. 

Did  you  obtain  any  assistance  there?—- No, 
I  did  not ;  it  was  refoised  me.  I  then  returned 
to  the  Minories,  and  fixed  myself  near  Rea't 
shop,  to  which  the  mob^it  that  time  had  arrived, 
with  a  view  of  marking  some  of  those  whom  I 
miffht  be  able  to  distinguish,  as  being  the 
leaders  of  the  party  there. 

Did  you  ebserve  them  attentivelv,  as  raucfa 
as  you  could  with  that  view? — I  did. 

What  did  you  see  them  do  at  Rea*s  ?— By 
the  time  I  came  back  they  had  broken  the  door. 
I  went  round  and  I  saw  them  attacking  the  door 
of  Mr.  Hewaon,  being  the  door  of  a  gendemaTt 
who  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  under 
which  Mr.  Bea*s  shop  is^ 

Lord  TZfen&oroi^-^Does  he  keep  the  shop 
there  ?^Ne,  be  keeps  a  lodging-howe  above  ; 
they  wished  to  make  a  clear  passage  dinmgb 
lata  Bee'b  dU»p^  lad  tluu  diey  eieelid. 
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Mr.  Joitioe  JM0M.^-That  door  is  in  another 
•treet  ?— Yes,  it  is  in  a  narrow  street. 

Lord  I2luAo§m^h, — Hewson  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  ?^Yes. 

Mr.  Bichardum, — What  passed  when  you 
cam^  Vack  ?.— That  took  a  considerable  time, 
it  afforded  considerable  resistance,  and  with 
the  butt  ends  of  muskets  and  pickaxes,  and  such 
things,  they  forced  it;  it  took  them  at  least  ten 
minutes  to  force  their  way  by  that  door. 

Did  you  observe  any  other  preparation  made 
for  forcing  the  door,  besides  pickaxes,  and  the 
butt-ends  of  muskets  ? — ^A  small  brass-barrelled 
piece  was  brought  up  opposite  the  door. 

By  the  mob  ? — By  the  mob,  as  I  presumed, 
with  a  view  to  firing  into  the  door,  not  being 
able  to  get  access  into  the  house. 

Was  that  placed  opposite  to  the  door  ? — 
Yes ;  it  appearing  to  oe  fully  loaded  up  to  the 
nwiile}  I  though  it  prudent  to  withdraw — I 
thought  if  they  attempted  to  fire  it  off  it  would 
burst. 

Did  yon  see  the  loading  ? — ^There  was  some- 
thing like  wadding  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  of 
it,  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  something ;  I  with- 
drew to  a  short  distance  from  the  premises,  but 
still  keeping  an  eye  upon  those  who  were  taking 
the  lean  with  the  mob. 

You  saw  them  force  the  door  with  pickaxes, 
and  the  butt-ends  of  muskets  ?— Yes. 

Haring  burst  that  door,  did  any  of  them  rush 
into  the  house  ? — ^They  did. 

Was  Rea*s  shop  plundered  of  the  arms  in  the 
same  way  as  you  have  before  spoken  of  Brander 
andPotu's?— Yes. 

And  delivered  to  the  mob  on  the  outside  ?— 
Yes ;  when  they  had  forced  this  door,  they  de- 
lirerad  them  out  of  both  doors,  at  least  the 
window  in  one  street,  and  the  door  in  the  other, 
and  they  brou^t  out  various  other  articles,  ap- 
parel, and  so  on,  and  gave  to  the  mob. 

Having  observed  with  as  much  attention  as 
TOQ  could,  those  who  appeared  to  be  ring- 
leaden  in  the  transaction,  be  kind  enough  to 
slate  whether  any  of  the  persons  in  custody  now 
m  court  were  there  ? — Since  I  came  into  court 
yesterday,  the  features  of  Thistlewood  have 
stmdK  me  as  extremely  remarkable,  so  as  to 
state  that  I  am  certain  he  was  there,  and  that 
he  was  active;  there  is  one  doubt  as  to  the 
odour  of  his  whiskers,  they  appeared  to  me  on 
that  day  to  be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  they  are 


— I  observed  the  features  of  the  party,  and  not 
their  dress. 

Had  he  any  weapon  ? — He  had  none  at  the 
time  I  saw  him. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  prisoners  ?— 
No,  none  of  them ;  there  was  one  other  priso- 
ner whom  I  did  not  mark  particularly  on  that 
day,  who  has  been  convictea  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Was  that  Cashman  ? — No,  Simmonds. 

Were  you  there  at  the  time  that  the  soldiers 
came  ?•— I  was. 

And  when  the  mob  dispersed? — ^Tlie  mob 
moved  off  live,  if  not  ten,  minutes  before  the 
military  appeared. 

And  were  going  up  the  Minories? — ^Yes; 
there  were  stragglers  remaining. 

Did  you  proceed  in  collecting  the  guns  ? — t 
applied  to  several  of  them  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  which  they  did,  several  of  Uiem,  atter  the 
main  body  had  moved  off,  some  sailors  and 
others. 


Bo^.-— That  was  before  th^ 
—Yes ;  it  was  before  the  mili- 


What  is  your  other  observation  with  respect 
ta  hi*  other  features  ? — I  have  no  doubt  with 
imcct  to  the  rest  of  his  countenance.  | 

nave  you  observed  him  attentively  ? — I  have.  . 

And  he  appeared  to  you  to  be  very  active  ?  - 
^Yts. 

Was  his  dress  similar  then  to  what  it  is  now  ?  ' 
— No ;  he  wore  a  great  coat,  at  that  time  dose 


Of  what  colour  ?— That  I  have  no  immediate 
fieiHeelkm  e^  from  the  ciicumstance  of  the 
meb  MBif  about  him. 

Tbb  ebserred  his  Teatorefl  more  particularly  f 

VOL.  xxxn. 


Mr.  Justice 
military  came  ? — 
taxy  came. 

Jokn  Hall,  esq.  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

This  was  in  the  month  of  December  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Thistlewood,  from  that 
time  to  the  present  ? — I  have  not,  but  I  have 
described  the  appearance  of  him. 

That  description,  in  all  respects,  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  accurate,  did  it  ? — The  description  in 
regard  to  the  features  in  general,  is  most  ac- 
curate ;  the  dress,  certainly,  I  have  never  de- 
scribed. 

There  is  one  particular,  in  which  it  turned 
out  your  description  was  not  accurate } — I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

You  did  not  describe  the  features  ? — I  de- 
scribed the  features  I  saw. 

There  was  one  circumstance  not  corresponds 
ing  with  the  idea  you  had  ? — Yes,  with  regard 
to  his  whiskers. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  ? — Yes, 
but  my  attention  was  particularly  fixed  on  their 
features. 

When  you  saw  him  yesterday,  he  was  sitting 
here  as  one  of  the  prisoners  ? — ^He  was. 

You  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  partial 
charged  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

You  had  not  seen  him  from  the  second  of 
December  to  the  present  time  ? — No,  except  on 
that  day. 

In  this  riot,  which  took  place  at  the  Minories, 
after  they  broke  open  the  house  of  Brander  and 
Potts,  you  describe  them  as  loading  the  guns, 
and  firing  them  off,  without  any  aim  or  object, 
a  sort  of  feu  dejoie  ? — Certainly  I  did  not  per- 
ceive any  disposition  in  the  mob  to  do  any  pex«- 
sonal  violence  to  any  body,  their  object  seemed 
to  be  to  obtain  arms. 

And  when  they  had  got  the  arms,  they  fired 
them  off? — Yes,  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  having  obtained  them. 

They  did  not  seem  to  know  to  what  use  tp 
apply  them  i — No,  very  few  of  them  certainly* 
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They  did  oot  confine  themseWes  to  taking 
anns,  they  took  clothes,  and  other  things? — 
They  did  at  Rea's. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  people 
there,  to  know  what  they  were  aiming  at  r — 
Not  with  the  moh  in  the  first  instance ;  when 
the  mob  made  their  appearance  at  Brander  and 
Potts's  door,  I  consiaered  their  numbers  to 
contemptible,  that  I  ofiered,  if  any  would  join 
m^  I  would  have  disarmed  them,  I  thought 
twenty  persons  would  have  been  sufficient  at 
that  time. 

After  that  time  a  number  of  idlepersons  had 
joined  them? — When  I  retumedf  from  the 
Tower  to  Rea's  shop,  I  suppose  the  mob  had 
increased  to  four  or  fire  hunared. 

Did  they  appear  to  be  idle  persons  who  had 
kttned  them } — From  the  appearance  of  them, 
I  dbould  think  the  greater  proportion  were  of 
thtt  description. 

So  much  so,  that  after  they  had  got  the  arms, 
before  the  soldiers  came,  on  your  application, 
many  of  them  gave  them  up  ? — ^They  did  so. 

At  the  time  did  they  know  to  what  use  they 
were  to  apply  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did ; 
they  had  the  arms  distributed  to  them  without 
having  any  specific  object;  those  persons  to 
whom  I  applied  for  the  re-delivery  of  them, 
appeared  to  oe  idle  stragglers  about. 

And  who  gave  them  up  without  an^  resists 
ance  on  the  first  application? — They  did. 

In  what  direction  did  the  persons  go  off  with 
those  arms  ? — Up  the  Minories,  towards  Ald- 
gtte. 

Is  that  towards  this  end  of  the  town? — ^The 
Minories  runs  north  and  south. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayletf. — Coming  from  the  Tower, 
or  going  towards  the  Tower? — From  the 
Tower. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — Having  got  those 
arms,  they  went  away  from  the  door  ?— Yes. 

You  applied  at  the  Tower  for  some  force  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

They  refused  you  ?— Yes  they  did. 

Did  they  think  it  too  contemptible  ? — ^They 
said  they  had  no  orders,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  in  at  the  wicket. 

Was  there  force  there  ?  —  The  guard  was 
trader  arms. 

Was  the  draw-bridge  raised  ? — I  did  not  get 
■o  far  as  that. 

To  whom  did  you  apply  f — The  officer  of 
the  guard,  I  told  him,  I  conceived,  about 
twenty  soldiers  would  be  sufficient  to  put  au 
end  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Minories. 

Lord  £Uen6orot^A.— What  did  he  say  ?— I 
understood  him,  that  he  could  not  send  troops 
out  of  the  Tower,  without  orders. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — It  was  your  opinion, 
that  twenty,  or  five  and  twenty,  would  have 
put  down  this  mob  ?— That  was  n^  opinion  at 
Uiat'time. 

Was  there  any  appearance  of  any  people 
collected  on  Tower-hiU,  in  any  force  f— Not 
pvevioiB  to  the  mob  entering  the  Minories. 


Afterwards  P— When  I  returned,  there  was 
in  the  Minories  four  or  five  hundred  persons. 
Rea's  shop  is  so  low  in  the  Minories,  tnat  part 
of  that  mob  would  be  on  Tower-hill,  and  part 
in  the  Minories. 

What  were  the  mob  doing  ?  —  There  were 
shouting  and  huzzaing,  and  Uiere  were  some 
drunken  women  among  them,  with  sabres  in 
their  hands ;  the  arms  were  so  numerous,  in 
fact,  that  any  person  might  have  had  them 
that  chose. 

Any  person  might  have  picked  diem  up  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  attempt  of  any  kind  to  attack 
the  Tower  ? — I  saw  none ;  but  I  ought  to  state 
that  my  situation  was  such  as  to  preclude  me 
from  seeing  them,  for  I  had  placed  myself  in 
the  narrow  street  near  Rea's  shop. 

You  did  not  see  the  Tower  attacked  ? — I 
did  not. 

Yon  never  heard  of  any  attack  on  the  Tower  ? 
— I  did  not. 

John  Hall,  esq.  re-examined  by 
Mr.  iiicAardkm. 

Were  any  of  the  mob  armed  before  they 
came  to  the  Minories  ? — Yes. 

With  what  ?  —  Muskets  and  pistols ;  and 
there  was  a  drayman  who  had  a  pike,  but  I 
calculated  that  the  numbers  were  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  armed  persons  before 
they  attacked  Brander  and  Potts't  shop ;  at 
least  I  saw  no  more. 

Some  persons  delivered  up  arms  to  you  upon 
your  application  to  them ;  tney  were  the  strag- 
glers who  remained  after  the  main  body  of  the 
mob  were  gone  up  the  street  ? — Yes. 

They  had  got  more  arms  than  were  neces- 
sary to  arm  the  whole  body  ?— Yet,  there  were 
arms  lying  about  the  streets ;  those  arms  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  arm  that  number. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Thistlewood,  you  had  not 
seen  him  from  the  2nd  of  December  till  yes- 
terday?— I  had  not. 

As  soon  as  you  saw  him  yesterday,  did  the 
resemblance  strike  you? — Immediately,  very 
forcibly ;  I  set  about  considerinff  how  far  the 
features  varied  from  my  recollection,  and  I 
conceived  that  the  colour  of  the  whiskers  was 
lighter  than  those  appear  to  be  now,  and  that 
was  the  only  variance  I  perceived. 

Lord  EUenhorwgh,^Yon  have  said  that  you 
looked  on,  with  a  view  of  marking  the  leaders 
of  the  party ;  at  the  time  you  ap|Hied  yourself 
to  the  leaders  of  the  party  did  y^ia  not  imagine 
there  was  danger  from  the  proceedings  going 
on  ? — I  conceived  that  those  acts  of  burglary 
which  were  committed  on  the  spot,  endangered 
the  safety  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  proper  to  procure  a  force,  if  I  pos- 
•ibly  could. 

You  thought  there  was  a  serious  danger  ^ — 
Certainly. 

When  you  applied  at  the  Tower^  you  thought 
there  was  a  serious  danger  I— Certainly,  my 
loid. 
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Mr.  AUom^  G^nttrcL-^lAy  lord,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Beckwith  has  been  home  and  fetched 
those  lancets  and  the  other  things,  we  desired ; 
perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow  him  now  to 
produce  them? 

Lord  EMbonmgk, — If  you  please. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Andrtws  Beckwitk  called  in  again. 


Mr.  Aitomn  Gctimi/.— Have  you  brought 
the  lancets? — 1  have. 

Are  thoee  the  lancets  that  were  delivered  to 
you  by  your  apprentice  ? — ^Tbey  are. 

They  have  been  in  your  custody  ever  since  ? 
— ^They  have. 

Has  any  alteration  been  made  in  them  by 
putting  any  mark  upon  them  since  they  were 
iirst  in  your  possession  ? — No,  I  did  not  mark 
them,  tninking  it  unnecessary ;  because  tHey 
were  never  out  of  my  sight,  except  when 
locked  in  the  desk. 

Has  any  body  made  any  alteration  in  them 
since  they  were  delivered  to  you  by  your  ap- 
prentice r —  No.  [They  were  produced  and 
handed  in.] 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Mr.  Barlow,  if  there 
is  any  thing  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  you 
will  read  it,  if  not  we  will  send  for  a  glass. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbott.—V^n  what  part  is  the 
aiarkr — Upon  the  handle. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — ^There  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  first  to  make  a  W  in  print ;  then 
there  is  a  W  in  writing,  followed  by  a.  t.  s.  o.  n. 

Mr.  Saikaior  General. — Yes,  it  is  so,  my 
lord. 

Lord  EUenhortmgh. — Have  you  seen  it  with 
m  glass  ?~ Yes,  I  luive. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — ^Have  you  brought  with  you 
a  list  of  the  arms  you  lost  from  your  shop  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  fproducing  it]. 

Is  that  a  correct  list  of  all  the  arms  in  your 
shop  on  the  2nd  of  December  ? — No,  it  is  not ; 
it  is  a  list  only  of  those  arms  that  I  lost,  and 
not  quite  a  correct  list  of  them,  for  I  have  re- 
collected since  one  or  two  others. 

Did  you  lose  all  the  arms  set  down  upon 
that  paper  upon  the  2nd  of  December? — Itiey 
were  taken  away  or  destroyed  on  the  2nd  of 


There  might  be  a  few  more  P — Yes ;  that  is 
most  likely. 

How  many  were  there  ?— Nearly  the  number 
I  before  stated ;  about  forW  guns,  and  between 
seventy  and  ei^ty  pair  of  pistols. 

Mr.  William  Andreun  Beckwith  cross-ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Wetherell. 

Were  those  lancets  produced  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  the  trial  c^  Hooper  ?— No,  not  that 
Ikncnr  of. 

Yon  know  that  they  were  not  ?— They  were 
not,  I  believe. 


Mr.  Martin  Brander  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

You  are  a  gunsmith  in  the  Minories  ?— Yet. 

State  what  took  place  about  your  house  on 
the  2nd  of  December  last  P— Sometime  about 
a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  the  rioters  came 
before  our  house ;  we  could  not  see  any  of 
them,  for  we  had  got  our  house  inclosed  in ; 
they  stopped  before  the  house,  and  I  could 
hear  them  say  while  I  was  in  my  counting-house, 
<'  This  is  the  house." 

First  of  all  state  the  situation  of  your  house? 
— It  is  No.  70,  in  the  Minories,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  going  down. 

Is  the  shop  open  to  the  street? — Oh,  yes; 
like  other  shops,  open  to  the  street. 

Before  you  saw  the  mob.'— I  did  not  see 
the  mob ;  we  were  all  shut  in,  the  same  as  if  it 
had  been  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  all  se- 
cured and  barred  up ;  it  was  just  done  before 
the  mob  came  to  us. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  your  hearing 
that  the  mob  were  coming  ? — Yes. 

State  what  passed  when  the  mob  came  ?-— 
When  the  mob  came  into  the  street,  about  a 
quarter  past  one,  they  said,  **  This  is  the 
house,''  I  heard  them  say  it,  then,  after  they 
had  stopped  a  second  or  two,  they  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  rang  three  times,  and  said,  **  if 
3rou  will  not  open  the  door  we  will  break  into 
the  house,  and  knock  the  house  down  about 
you." 

They  said  that  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  else  ? — They  fired 
guns  off  in  the  street,  they  were  fired  up  in 
the  air. 

What  took  place  then  ?— They  rung  three 
times  at  the  bell,  we  never  went  to  the  door, 
only  stood  in  the  countine-house ;  they  then 
began  hammering  against  the  shutters,  or  with 
pickaxes  or  poleaxes,  which  have  a  spike  at 
one  side  and  a  blade  at  the  other,  they  were 
cutting  the  shutters  and  breaking  them  through, 
then  they  forced  them  down. 

Did  any  body  at  last  get  in  ? — The  first  that 
eot  in  was  a  young  lad  over  the  fanlight  of  the 
door ;  he  got  up  first,  broke  all  the  glass ;  he 
seemed  to  be  a  young  lad  about  eighteen. 

What  did  he  do  when  he  got  inside  the 
house  ? — As  soon  as  he  got  so  far,  he  asked 
them  to  give  him  arms,  and  they  gave  him  a 
sword  and  pistols  from  without. 

Who  gave  that?— We  could  not  tell  that,  it. 
was  from  without,  he  then  came  in  and  ad« 
vanced  in  the  house. 

Was  Mr.  Potts  in  the  house  ? — ^Yes ;  he  was 
in  the  counting-house,  and  this  young  fellow 
stood  over  Mr.  Potts,  with  a  pistol  presented 
to  his  breast  in  one  hand,  and  a  cutlass  in  the 
other,  during  the  whole  time. 

What  took  place  then  ? — He  asked  for  keys; 
he  says,  **  keys,  I  have  no  keys,  you  have 
possession  of  every  thing,"  he  then  went  back 
and  chncked  some  things  out  to  the  people  in 
the  street,  and  he  huided  some  unfinished 
moskeu  out  of  ihe  fiuilight,  there  was  then  a 
knocking  against  the  shutters — it  increased. 
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Did  they  at  last  get  into  the  shop  f — ^They 
did ;  they  broke  in  the  shutters,  and  the  glass, 
find  all ;  and  when  some  of  them  got  in  through 
the  glass,  they  then  could  not  get  the  street 
door  open  because  the  key  was  taken  out,  and 
tbay  came  up  swearing  about  the  key,  and 
aaked  me  about  the  key ;  I  told  them  I  did  not 
know  where  it  was,  I  supposed  they  had  it. 

What  did  they  do  when  they  got  in  with  the 
aims  ? — ^They  handed  them  out  into  the  street. 

How  many  came  into  the  shop  ? — ^I  suppose 
about  twenty  came  into  the  shop. 
.  What  quantity  of  arms  did  they  take  ? — I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that ;  at  my 
solicitor's  there  is  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  arms. 

How  many  did  they  take  in  your  opinion  ? — 
1  suppose  thirty  or  forty  guns,  I  dare  say  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  pair  of  pistols,  swords 
of  different  kinds,  and  dirks. 

Mr.  Justice  B^^.— -You  cannot  say  how 
auuDV  swords? — No,  I  cannot,  if  I  had  known 
this  had  been  wanted,  I  could  have  sent  to  my 
ididtor  for  it. 

Were  there  two  or  four  or  five  P — More  like 
about  three  dozen,  I  am  speaking  within  com- 
pass ;  there  were  dirks  and  pikes. 

hord  EUenborough, — What  sort  of  pikes?— 
A  long  staff  with  a  piece  of  iron  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Justice  Alfbott, — Was  there  any  powder 
or  shot  ? — ^There  was  four  pounds  of  powder 
which  they  took  away,  and  they  took,  some 
bags  of  shot  and  some  flints. 

Mr.  Martin  Brander  cross-examined  by 
IVIr.  WethercU. 

About  four  pounds  of  powder  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  deal  in  powder  as  well  as  in  fire 
arms  ? — Yes ;  most  of  the  gunsmiths  sell  gun- 
powder, that  i^,  sporting  gunpowder,  the 
Dartford  gunpowder. 

There  were  about  four  pounds  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  take  any  bullets  out  of  your  house  ? 
< — A  great  many,  I  suppose  they  took  of  small 
ihot  and  pistol  shot,  about  two  hundred  weight. 

Before  they  began  to  break  into  your  house, 
how  many  people  were  there  round  it  ? — I  can- 
not tell. 

Were  you  not  in  the  house  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes,  on  the  ground  floor. 

Did  you  not  look  out  up  stairs  to  see  how 
many  there  were  ? — No,  we  had  not  time;  we 
had  but  time  to  get  the  house  closed  before 
they  came  :  a  person  came  and  informed  me 
that  they  were  coming. 

Then  you  had  not  time  to  go  to  the  upper 
parts  of  your  house,  to  see  how  many  people 
there  were  collected  ? — ^No. 

When  this  young  man  had  been  let  in  at  the 
fimlight — ^  ? — He  was  not  let  in  he  got  in. 

Then  they  began  battering  down  the  shop 
windovrs  f — Yes,  more  than  they  did  before ; 
they  were  knocking  at  them  before,  then  they 
got  some  strong  musquets,  some'  military 
imisquets,  they  were,  in  that  way,  three  or 
four  of  them,  banging  against  it. 


After  they  had  got  these  arms,  did  yoa  go 
out  of  the  house  to  see  what  they  did  with 
them  f — ^No,  we  kept  in  oar  house. 

How  long  were  they  handinc  these  things 
out  of  your  house  ? — I  suppose  mey  were  about 
five  and  twenty  minutes  from  their  commence- 
ment to  their  departure,  and  when  they  had 
got  some  of  the  musouets  out  of  the  shop,  they 
used  them  to  smash  the  windows. 

Did  you  see  them  fire  off  arms  in  the  air  f — 
They  did  that  before  they  attacked  our  shop. 

Something  like  a  feu  de  ioie  ?— Yes,  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  they  did  no  harm  to  any 
body,  unless  the  Ixdls  fell  on  somebody  at  a 
distance. 

Did  they  attempt  Tiolence  to  any  human 
being  ? — No. 

There  was  no  firing  at  any  living  being  ra- 
tional or  irrational  f — No,  nothing  of  that  sort 
that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Eilenborough, — Did  not  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  they  stood  with  arms  over  Mr. 
Potts? — Yes,  the  young  man  who  came  in 
first. 

There  were  others  in  your  shop? — Yes,  a 
score,  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  Wethereil, — Was  there  any  personal 
violence  offered  to  you  or  your  partner  after 
they  had  got  the  arms  f — No,  only  he  followed 
my  partner  all  about  with  his  pistol. 

How  many  feu  de  joies  did  they  fire  off  after 
they  got  the  arms  ?~  Fourteen  perhaps. 

Mr.  Justice  Bmfley,'^Do  you  mean  rounds 
or  shots? — Fourteen  shots  fired. 

Mr.  PFrtAeretf. —Together  or  at  different 
times  ?~At  different  times  ;  from  the  time  they 
came  till  they  went  away  ;  I  dare  eay  there  were 
as  many  as  Uiat. 

Did  not  these  people  appear  after  they  had 
got  the  arms  as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them  ? — It  is  obvious  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  when  they  were  loaded 
up  to  the  very  muzzle,  and  little  pebbles  and 
bits  of  stone  put  in  them,  and  a  little  knee 
buckle  in  one  of  them. 

When  they  had  got  those  guns,  your  journey- 
man desired  them  to  give  them  up  ?~ Yes,  and 
they  chucked  them  into  the  shop  through  the 
windows  that  were  broken;  there  was  one 
pistol  burst  and  blew  a  man*s  finger  off. 

Did  you  chance  to  see  any  female  rioters  ? — 
No,  we  were  in  the  counting-house ;  between 
our  shop  and  our  counting-house  is  a  long 
bench  and  a  window ;  and  they,  broke  the 
window  and  took  out  of  the  counting-house 
those  which  were  there ;  I  said  to  them, ''  why 
you  will  knock  all  the  glass  to  pieces.*' 

You  seem  to  be  a  very  good-humoured  man, 
I  dare  say  yoa  kept  your  temper  very  well  ? — 
Yes,  I  thought  it  was  of  no  use  being  out  of 
temper,  or  get  harm. 

X  oa  took  it  rery  good  hamoaredly ;  I  dare 
say  you  took  it  very  patiently  f— i  es,  there 
was  no  getting  aasistance,  therefore  it  was  of 
no  use. 
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Did  jtm  go  aftennRU  tomid*  the  Tower  1 
■•-No ;  but  om  of  oor  foong  mto  came  in, 
•nd  I  mt  bin  o«i  at  a  Danow  pa»age,  Uis 
daw  being  abot,  end  hi  down  to  tbe  Tower  to 
let  tbe  gamoor  know  what  tliey  wera  doing, 
•Dd  to  reqaest  b«  would  Mud  u*  a  acore  of 
mea,  and  be  senl  word  back 

Mr.  Solicitor  GewrW.— NeTer  mind  ibat  J 
you  sent  for  a  Kore  of  meDf 

Mr.  Wetkettll. — By  a  aeon  yon  meant 
tirentv  f— Yes. 

Dia  your  lid  ask  for  a  icore  patticnlariy? — 
Hy  lad  was  to  ask  them  to  iend  np  any  men 
they  could. 

Half  a  doien  red-coats  would  haTe  done  I 
should  think ! — I  fancy  that  would  have  done. 

You  ihink  balfa  doien  red-coats  would  have 
loner — I  hare  no  donbt  but  it  would. 

Haling  lent  to  the  goremor  for  some  red- 
coats to  come  up,  you  do  not  seem  to  hare  had 
any  curiosity  lo  go  and  «ee  how  the  Tower 
ilMMl  afterwards  f — From  the  answer  sent 
baok,  I  did  not  coneeire  there  was  occasion ; 
that  the  Tower  would  be  well  taken  care  of. 

You  did  not  fo  to  Me  any  attack  upon  the 
Tower  i — No ;  1  had  enough  to  do  to  take  cai« 
ofuiy  house  and  the  things  in  it. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  house  peihaps  T — Yes, 
they  were. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  ibey  look  it  with  as 
much  good  humour  as  yon  did  T — I  do  not  know 
that  tbey  did. 

Mr.  Utrtin  Bninder  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorn^  Central. 

When  yon  sent  for  these  score  of  rcd-coats, 
upon  your  oath  did  yon  think  this  was  good 
bnmonr,  that  this  was  a  scene  of  good  humour? 
your  shop  being  plundered  of  arms,  did  you 
Ihink  thu  was  an  ebullition  of  good  humoor 
MnoDg  n  parcel  of  ROod-humoured  men  T —  [ 
Certainly  not ;  and  1  have  not  said  1  was  pai^  , 
tieulariy  good-humoured  myself.  | 

My  reason  f>T  asking  the  question  is,  that  : 
this  has  been  tepreienled  aa  a  seene  of  good  i 
humour  at  your  hotuc;  when  you  sent  for  the  | 
red-coats,  did  you  suppose  that  Ihe  persons  at- 
tadting  you  were^maklng  an  exhibihon  of  ^ood  I 
bnmourf — Certainly  not;  I  conceived  that' 
Ihey  came  to  our  house  fqr  the  purpose  of  pro- 

For  what  punjose  ?— What  their  intention  [ 
with  them  was,  I  did  not  know ;  I  conceire  if  i 
we  had  procured  soldien  from  the  Tower,  that  I 
U  they  had  to  get  oTer  a  place   of  this  height  I 

1  about  three  (eet^  twenty  of  them  might  have 
ept  them  oat. 
Mr.  Attamey  General. — I  should   not  have 
(Biked  this,  but  that  it  was  put  as  a  scene  of 
good  humour. 

lb.  Wtllurdi.~l  never  pnt  it  as  a  good 
^nnoured  thing  to  h(«ak  o|md  a  ouui'*  luMsa ; 
but  whether  be  did  not  bear  it  with  good 
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Mr.  Attoneg  6aiavl.—l  cnnoetTad  yon  to 

go  further  than  that. 

Mr.  FefAertU— It  isa  gross  mistepresent** 
tion  of  what  I  sud ;  I  never  said  any  sdcIi 
thing,  and  it  is  Teiy  much  like  en  intended  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  Atlorm  Gawtm^.— Really,  Mr.  Wetkow 
ell,  1  will  not  have  that  said. 


Mr,  Attorney  Gmtrol.—!  undenlood  yoor 
question  to  be  put  in  the  way  in  wliii^  I  stated, 
and  theref<He  I  asked  that  question;  but  I 
will  receive  the  assertion  of  making  » 


tion,  whether  the  representation  is  -mads  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  me,  or  wbetbet  Ik 
representation  is  made  for  the  purpose  <rf  pm>r 
ducing  an  effect  upon  the  surrounding  mull^ 
(ude  J  cannot  tell,  but  no  such  accusation  shall 
ever  be  made  upon  me  in  a  conit  <^  jwtiea 
without  my  Kpelling  it. 

Mr.  WetiertU, — I  bare  been  charged  with 
saying  that  it  was  a  good-humoured  thing  to 
hreak  open  a  man's  house ;  I  am  io  tbe  judg- 
ment ot  every  man  in  the  Court  whether  1  did 
not  aak  the  witness  merely  whether  he  did  oof 
bear  it  with  as  much  good  humour  as  he  ap- 
pears to  possess  now. 

Mr.  Justice  AbbeH.— [to  tbe  Witness].— Ye» 
added  something  about  a  narrow  passage! — 
There  was  a  railing  outside  of  tbe  shop,  and 
therefore  Ithougbt  that  a  fcw  persons  standing 
without  side,  rai^ht  have  taken  thoee  within; 
or  if  they  ware  within  side,  might  have  kept 
others  out. 

I  understood  you  lo  say  that  they  could  not 
get  out  of  the  stic^  without  getting  over  rails  T 

Therefore  you  say  very  few  persons  coald 
have  kept  them  out,  or  when  they  went  within, 
have  prevented  their  getting  out  ? — Yes,  witb> 
out  a  doubt. 

Lord  Elknborokgli. — When  the  juen  broke 
into  your  house,  and  one  man  got  over  the  fan- 
iJKht,  was  it  not  a  subject  of  very  serious  alans 
t— No  doubL 


to  you  t 
Doy 


1  to  represent  it  now  as  not 
subject  of  very  serious  ^ana, 
vary  great  injury  to  you  i — A  very  seri- 
ous alarm ;  and  it  was  a  very  great  inoosve- 
nience  to  me :  I  was  obliged,  in  iiaisni 
quence,  to  kaepmy  men  on  without  any  tbinf 
to  auppoit  them. 

Vniat  number  of  rnanhad  yon  tbeie  IwOar 
men  weve  all  gone  to  dianar  at  tha  time ;  Ikew 
was  nobody  in  the  hooaa  but  Mr.  Fotta  aa^ 
myself  t  when  tome  of  uy  men  iviunMdf  tkif 
gMin  to  eta  leather  Ihey  cqiild  be  (rf  aBgr 
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•  aD  alantr  , 


Hr.  Juitke  AtMt.— Tim  ^ 

Hut  will  Auble  jaa  to  fit  the  time,  Icdow- 
ing  U  wtwl  time  your  eerTuiti  go  to  dinDer  i — 
S<»t  of  them  go  at  hilf-paat  tw«lrc^  and  KMiia  ' 
atone.  , 

Do  jou  think  thi«  waa  after  one? — It  nu  i 
•boat  a<iaarteraftarone,IcoiiceiTe,  oi  twenty 

Mr.  TImm  Jtca  ntoni.— Emnined  hj        I 

Mr.  Jttorwf  Gattrd.  i 

I  bdiete  yonare  a  gun«inith  in  the  Minotiea? 

b  jouT  bonie  ritaate  highetap  the  Minories, 
towanti  IIouDdtdilch,  or  towards  Tower-hill, 
Ihaa  Hcun.  Bnoder  and  Potts'tf — Iti*  nearer 
TowM-biU  thao  Menn.  Brander  and  Potu's. 

Woe  you  at  home  on  Monday  the  3nd  of 


-If 

At  any  lime  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
tta  afternoon,  did  you  lee  any  persona  in  the 
Hiaonei  that  induced  you  lake  any  step*  ? — I 
did. 

Deacribe  what  you  saw  7 — Firti,  a  person 
odled  in  the  shop  and  said 

In  consequence  of  what  any  person  said,  de- 
Ktiba  what  you  did  ? — I  mw  peisona  shutting 

alkair  shops ;  and  I  saw  a  \hrge  mob  before 
Ban.Brander  andPotls't  shop:  I  then,  with 
thaiwiiTiinff  nf  my  serrant,  locked  my  shop, 
it  up  the  shulters  and  bars,  and  every  thing 
isameas  when  it  is  clused  atnighL 
After  you  had  done  that,  did  any  thing  hap- 
pkn  ia  the  house? — 1  went  up  stairs  into  the 
garret,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw 
■  large  mob  coming  to  my  door  ;  they  rushed 
broke  the  bars  from  the  window,  broke 


e, 


Ibi  windows,  glass  and  casement,  and  slrioped 
'm>p  to  a  very  considerable  amouut  inaeed. 
what  did  they  strip  your  shop ! — Fowling 


piece*,  muskets,  swords,  pikes,  and  erery 
article  in  short  that  was  in  it.  I 

Were  those  things  taken  only  from  the  win-  i 
dows  by  the  persons  from  the  street,  or  did  i 
duy  get  into  the  shop  1 — They  got  into  the 
abop,  destroyed  three  desks,  and  broke  the 
windows  of  my  parlour.  | 

Where  did  Itie  windows  of  ^oor  parlour 
looktoT  intolhesbopF — The  windows  of  my 
parlour  looked  into  the  Circus. 

What  was  taken  ^m  your  shop  ? — About  ' 
■eranty  or  eighty  fowling  pieces  ;  seventy  or 
M|^ty  pair  of  pistols,  of  different  kind*,  pocket 
md  Bolster ;  about  twenty  pikes,  aad  about  I 
thirly  swords,  of  diSereol  kiitds. 

Any  thing  else  f— Nothing  I  beliera  else.        j 

What  became  of  you  P — As  soon  a*  I  got ' 
iltothe  garret,  I  immediately  got  out  at  the  trap 
i/aCK,  and  went  over  the  leads,  and  down 
tbnm^  the  house  of  a  aeighbourjust  by. 

Was  there  any  thing  inyonrcounting'louse? 
^Ilwra  was  some  money ;  there  was  leTen 
pMada  in  one  counting-house,  and  Ihir^ 
iUUinn  and  lixpeticn  in  another  \  and  there 
WW  a  cjnantity  <a  sili^r  for  gnn-birtuture  an- 
ntdi  np. 


I  do  not  know  wbetberyoa  observed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  people  afterwards  7 — I  went, 
immediately,  as  I  got  from  the  corner  house, 
home  to  my  bmily,  who  live  at  a  little  distance. 

You  do  not  tire  therel — I  do  not  lie  there; 
I  have  my  hreakbst  and  dinner  there. 

Mr.  Justice  JMotf.— Mr.  Hall  as  Stated  this, 
and  that  the  house  is  let  to  Mr.  Hewsoo. 

Mr.  Mtonteg  Gaural. — He  faa*  my  lord. — 
Did  you  see  any  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
people  afterwards ! — No  j  1  wenthoroe,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  I  wa*  informed  by  one  of 
my  servants—^ 

Mr.  Tkomat  'Rca  croaa-eiamined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant   Copfay. 
You  left  tlie  house  immediately  7 — Yes,  I 
did,  ai  soon  as  they  entered  the  bouse. 

What  became  of  those  arm*  which  were 
taken  you  do  not  know  i — No. 


the  taking  of  the  arms ;  but  by  whom  I  do  not 
know.  Iknowsome  of  the  arm*  were  picked 
up  again ;  and  there  was  an  officer  took  a  gun 

Where  were  these  arms  picked  up  F— In  die 
Minories,    rather  higher  than  where   I    saw 

Arms  of  every  description  I — Fowling-pieces, 
pistols,  swords,  and  a  three-pounder. 

How  long  was  that  before  you  saw  it } — It 
was  incoming  to  my  shop,  about  half-past  two, 
I  took  one  from  a  man. 

How  soon  after  the  attack  ? — About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

You  returned  to  the  shop,  and  found  a  great 
number  of  these  scattered  about  the  itieetf — 
Various  of  them  were. 

Had  the  troops  been  there  at  that  time? — 
The  troops  were  there  before  Igot  back. 

Did  you  see  them  there  ? — lliey  had  come 
down  Mfore  I  returned  to  my  boose. 

What  became  of  the  people  P— They  stood 
gaping  about  the  place,  a  good  many  of  them 
did. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  understood  you 
right ;  there  was  an  ofBcer  there  P— There  was 
an  officer  there  took  »  gun  that  was  stolen  ftom 
my  shop  to  the  police  office ;  a  steel-mounled 
gun. 

Where  was  that  taken  t — In  Alie-streel. 

Mr.  Justice  JKoK.— Did  you  see  him  taken  T 
— I  saw  the  gun  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  the 
police  office. 

What  description  of  officer  was  it* — A  police 
officer. 

Did  he  pick  it  up  t — He  took  the  man  into 
his  custody  who  bad  it. 

Were  iKere  several  other  person*  there? — 
There  were  eevtral  other*  there ;  but  he  was 
the  only  one  that  had  a  gun. 

Were  there  other  person*  there  f— -I  cannot 
tell  who  belonged  to  the  nob;  there  were 
otbar  penoDB  about.  , 
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Do  70a  kiHnr  wbelber  tbe  man  who  wu 
taken  by  the  officer  h>d  picked  up  the  pin  F — 
He  laid  he  had  picked  it  up ;  bat  he  i>  trans- 

Tbere  wu  a  brass  curonade  ? — Yet. 
That  WIS  taken  frota  your  shop  ? — Yea. 
That  waa  in  the  open  shop  f — Yei,  a  three- 
Mr.  TKoBUt  'Rm,  re-eranuned  by 
Mr.  Attorney  Cattrtd. 
Before  you  returned  to  your  house,  after 
you  bad  left  them,  the  military  came  up? — 

The  mob  was  dispersed  1 — A  great  mob  was 
raund  the  bouse  when  the  soldiers  were  there, 
when  I  went  down,  and  continued  so  all  niriit. 

Were  the  arms  thrown  away  then  7— Yes, 
they  were. 

Somebody  had  been  taken  with  a  pm  of 
your's  In  bis  possession ;  that  was  taken  to  tbe 
police  office  ?— Yes. 

Did  the  soldiers  remain  there  long? — ^The 
•oldien  remained  there  alt  night  and  the  next 

There  were  a  pM>d  many  people  about? — 
There  were :  the  mob  continued  all  night  aod 
next  day  pretty  well :  the  soldiers  went 
away,  I  believe,  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day. 

iit.  Se^eaot  C«pJey. — This  is  new  matter 
my  lord,  which  hat  come  out ;  you  say  the 
•oldiert  remaioed  there  all  night? — Yes. 

And  a  number  of  persons  remained  there 
who  were  not  soldiers  I — Yes,  a  great  number. 

What  were  they  doing? — Walking  about 
and  conversing  with  ooe-another. 

And  looking  on  ? — There  was  not  much  to 
be  teen  when  it  vras  dark. 

Tbe  soldien  were  there?— Yet,  with  their 
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Was  a 

There 
lerwardi  F— No. 

Did  the  penont  who  remained  there  conduct 
Ihemselvet  peaceaUy? — Yes. 


V  attack  made  on  your  house  afler- 
o  act  of  violence  committed  af- 


Ally< 


tons    brougl 


dlert   and   pertont 

Ibeic  were  toldieis  came  to  protect  the  pre- 

mite*  I  and  there  were  a  number  of  people 

walking  about  and   inspecting  the  premises, 

aitd  going  up  the  hill,  and  up  the  Minories : 

die  soldiers  were  keeping  them  as  distinct  at 

posaiUe. 

Mr.  Attemmf  Gmerof.— The  soMiers  were 
there  to  protect  you?— Yes. 

Not  as  the  object  of  attraction  F — No. 

Ur.  Justice  Bm/l^. — Did  jou  lose  any 
powder  and  shot? — Ilott  abo()t  three  hundred 
wei(^t  of  small  abot,  and  one  pound  of  pow- 
d^,  wbidi  was  all  I  had  got  in  ue  windows. 

Pid  you  loae  any  buUetsl — I  cannot  take 
•pan  me  to  say  that  I  lott  any  bullets. 

Weie  there  any  in  the  way  I — I  always  had 
MOW  in  the  shop ;  and  there  might  be  a  ba^ 
with  •  small  parcerin  it. 


Were  dly  left  behind?— No;  all  that  wen 
in  the  shop  were  taken  away. 

There  was  three  hundred  weight  of  small 
shot?— Fnll  three  hundred  weight;  it  ww 
scattered  about  in  the  street. 

Mr.  JoAn  Middletaa  sworn. 

Witrua. — My  lord,  I  understand  I  hava 
been  been  called  during  my  absence ;  I  went 
to  Charing-cross  and  was  detained  a  few  laif- 
Dutes  going  into  the  exhibition  at  Spring  Gar- 
dens. Mr.  Hobhonse  has  been  pleased  to  tay, 
I  have  been  the  moat  unruly  witness  he  hat 
had  to  do  with,  i  am  quite  convinced  I  am 
undeserring  of  that  character. 

Lord  BUntknn^A.— He  has  not  told  us  thai- 
Mr.  Taig)iitg.—V/e  will  talk  about  that  to- 
morrow ;  at  present  we  will  proceed  with  tba 
evidence.  ' 

Examined  by  Mr.  Tcffb^. 
Where  do  yon  lite  ? — In  Skinner-ttreet. 
Skinner-sueet,  Snow-hill  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  live  there  on  the  2nd  of  December 
last?—!  did. 

What  distance  is  Mr.  Beckwith's  house  and 
lAop  fromyonrs?— I  should  suppose  about  a 
hundred  yards,  about  ten  or  twelve  hooses  be- 
tween them  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  way. 
Were  you  at  home  about  the  noon  of  thai 

At  your  own  houte  f — I  was. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  any  thing  done  at  tha 
premises  of  Mr.  Beokwith?- 1  saw  a  number 
of  persons  pass  our  houte,  who  went  to  Ur. 
Beckwith's. 

When  you  say  numbers,  what  do  yon  sup- 
pose the  oumben  were?- 1  should  *nppot« 
there  most  be  two  or  three  hundred  altogcuiw ; 
but  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  wera 
women  and  children,  who  took  no  pan  except 
following ;  perhaps  eiehly  or  a  hundred  who 
appeared  to  be  the  mob. 

They  passed  your  house  F— Tliey  did. 

Did  they  go  down  to  Mr.  Beckwith's  7— 
They  did  so. 

Did  you  see,  amongst  that  mob,  any  of  the 

fersons  you  see  now  in  court? — T  saw  John 
looper;  he  is  the  only  one  I  recollect. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  partipular  about 
Hooper? — He  wore  a  cockade  in  his  hat. 

Can  you  describe  to  us  what  that  cockada 
was? — A  cockade  of  narrow  ribbon,  of  two  or 
three  colours. 

Was  there  a  flag  carried  l:^  any  panon  in 
that  mob? — There  was. 

What  kind  of  flag  was  that  ?— It  was  a  flajt 
alto  of  tliree  colours,  with  an  inscription  in 
gold  letters  upon  it. ' 

Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  the  flag  i 
[showing  it  to  the  witness.] — I  have  no  doobt 
It  is ;  it  was  timilar  to  that. 

In  what  part  of  the  mob  did  you  m» 
Hooper?— I  should  perhaps  explain,  that  th* 
mob  paswd  our  house,  towards  Mr.  Beckwith's, 
and  stored  there  some  time;  myself  and  ay 
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paitii€r  went  up  nto  the  btlcofiy  of  the  driw- 
ing-roomy  and  watched  the  mob  taking  anns, 
at  I  suppose.  I  heard  one  or  two  shots  fired ; 
tlw  mob  came  back  and  stood  just  opposite 
our  house. 

Your  house  is  nearer  Newgate-street  ? — ^Yes, 
opposite  St.  Sepulchre's  church. 
•  when  they  returned  before  Mr.  Beckwith's, 
as  jFtni  understood,  demanding  arms,  you  had 
chtDged  your  situation  and  gone  up  stairs  ? — 
Ym. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mob 
again  ^--Yes;  tney  stationed  themseWes  for 
three  or  four  minutes  exactly  opposite  to  our 
house,  and  seemed  to  be  consulting. 

Did  you  see  Hooper  in  the  mob  that  halted 
beibre  your  house,  and  appeared  to  you  to  be 
coDtttltmg  ? — Hooper  either  carried  a  stick  or 
a  aword.  I  believe  a  stick ;  but  I  am  not  po- 
sitire  which,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  mob. 

Why  do  you  say  that  he  appeared  to  you  to 
hare  the  direction  of  the  mob  ? — Because'  he 
waved  his  stick  several  times.  He  went  to  Mr. 
BlidLwith's  house,  and  during  the  time  of  their 
conversation,  there  was  a  great  shout  at  Mr. 
Beekwhh's  house. 

A  thottt  from  the  mob } — Yes,  from  the 
partoni  in  front  of  Mr.  Beckwith's  hoose ;  those 
who  were  consulting  before  our  premises  re- 
taned  to  Beckwith's. 

That  shout  having  been  made  by  the  persons 
opposite  Beckwith's  house,  the  mob  who  ap- 
Mand  to  yon  to  be  consulting  returned  to 
iieiihwilh'yf — Yes,  they  returned  to  Beckwith's 
diaioUshed  the  windows,  and  handed  out  a 
coniiderable  quantity  of  arms. 

This  man  waved  lus  stick  in  the  direction  of 
Saekwith's  house,  before  the  mob  returned 
dadfear? — ^Yes ;  he  did.  I  also  foel  pretty  eer- 
^$001  thit  he  took  the  flag:  in  his  hand  during 
Am  time  of  consultation. 

Lord  EUenborough, — How  did  he  move  the 
stick  ? — He  moved  the  stick  in  different  direc-* 
tions,  as  if  pointing  out  to  the  raob ;  when  a 
shout  was  made  by  the  mob,  he  pointed  to  , 
Bedcwith's  house,  and  went  with  the  mob.         ! 

Lord  Ellenharoueh, — ^Where  did  he  go  with  ; 
the  mob? — Towards  Beckwith*s  house.  i 

Mr.  Topftng, — ^The  mob  that  was  before 
your  house  m  a  state  of  consultation,  as  it  ap- 
paared  to  you,  returned  and  joined  the  mob 
mat  were  there  ? — Yes ;  before  they  could  have 
reached  the  front  of  Beckwith's  shop,  I  heard 
the  windows  broken.  I  have  no  aonbt  they 
joined  those  who  were  there,  and  they  remained  ' 
there  a  few  minutes. 

Whilst  the  mob  were  opposite  your  house, 
you  have  told  us  there  was  a  flag  there  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Hooper  did  any 
ihiag  with  diat  flag?—I  think  he  took  it  for  a 
minute ;  but  I  cannot  be  quite  decided  on  that 
••Meet  Ha  vrat  talking  to  the  panon  who 
hM  the  flag. 

'After  the  windawa  of  Mr.  Beckwith's  house 
kad  been  brpkci^  and  the  guns  takao  hw^. 
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did  the  mob  pass  yanr  houM  again  P-^They 
did. 

Your  house  is  nearer  Newgate-street  than 
Mr.  Beckwith's? — Our  house  is  .three  doors 
from  Newgate-street ;  Mr.  Beckwith's  is  much 
lower  down. 

Did  the  mob  pass  your  house,  and  go  along: 
Newgate*street ? — ^Tbey  did;  charging  and 
firing  th«r  pieces  in  a  very  disorderly  manner. 

Charging  and  firing  their  pieces  as  tliey 
went  along? — Yes ;  so  much  so,  that  we  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  get  away  from  the  bal- 
cony. 

You  considered  it  prudent  from  a  regard  to 
your  safety  to  gel  within  doors  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  flag  pass  the  door? — I  did. 
I  remarked  to  my  partner,  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  duty 

Mr.  Wt^irdL—\  must  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Toppins. — I  do  not  wish  to  hear  it.  Did 
you  observe  Hooper  pass  your  door  with  the 
mob  ? — I  did  so. 

Mr.  John  Middleton  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WttkereiL 

I  think  you  said  you  saw  Hooper  point  with 
a  stick  P— Yes. 

Had  there  been  a  shout  before  that  from  the 
mob? — Hooper  turned  towards  Mr.  Beck- 
with's house;  and  they  held  a  consultation  in 
the  brge  open  space  between  our  house  and 
the  church,  and  there  was  a  shout?  and  they 
then  returned  to  Mr.  Beckwith's  house. 

There  had  been  a  shout  at  Mr.  Beckwith's 
house,  before  Hooper  returned  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  a  crash  at  Beckwith's  house 
before  Hooper  returned  ? — Tliere  was  one  piece 
fired  during  the  time  of  their  being  at  Mr. 
Beckwith's  house,  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  hoase^ 
and  then  there  was  a  shout  from  some  people 
I  believe  in  the  house,  and  from  some  on  the 
outside. 

Had  you  heard  the  crash  at  Mr.  Beckwith's 
house  before  Hooper  got  back  ? — I  think  they 
must  have  begun  to  demolish  the  windows  be- 
fore he  got  back. 

The  demolition  of  the  windows  made  a 
noise  ? — A  great  noise. 

Did  you  see  them  go  hack  to  Mr.  Beck- 
with's house  ? — ^I  did  not  trace  them  all  the  way 
back. 

Was  there  time  enough  for  Hooper  to  hava 
got  back  ? — Perhaps  not  before  the  commence- 
ment of  it. 

Then  the  noise  of  the  crash  occurred  before 
he  got  back  ? — I  think  probably  so. 

You  have  said  you  teel  pretty  certain  you 
saw  Hooper  with  a  flag  ? — I  feel  pretty  certain 
that  he  d[id  take  it ;  but  I  cannot  swear  that 
positively. 

Lord  EUenbormtfk.'^Yaa  have  no  doubt 
about  his  person;  uwuthis  being  there  ^— Not 
the  least. 

Mr.  WetkaxU.^Yoa  weia  enimin«d  at  tha 
OldBaUey?-^Iwat.  .      « 
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On  the  trial  of  Cashman  and  Hooper? — 
There  were  three  or  four  in  one  indictment ; 
Hooper  was  one,  I  think. 

Did  you  give  this  eridence  against  Hooper  f 
—I  think  it  yon  compare  it,  you  will  find  it  is 
▼ery  much  the  same ;  I  have  never  compared 
ity  nor  thought  much  of  it  since. 

Were  you  eiamined  at  HicksVhall  ? — No ;  I 
was  not  examined  at  Hicks's  Hall. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gefiera/.— My  lord,  in  these 
cases  where  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  some 
will  he  going  away :  I  find  a  gentleman  is  now 
in  attendance  who  was  intended  to  have  heen 
odled  as  to  another  part  of  the  transaction 
which  we  have  gone  into;  perhaps  it  would  be 
with  as  little  interruption  that  we  should  take 
liis  evidence  now  as  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Edioard  White  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Were  you  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  near 
it,  on  the  2nd  of  December? — I  was  in  the 
private  parlour  at  the  Mansion  House  when 
the  account  was  brought  to  the  lord  mayor, 
tliat  the  rioters  were  coining  down  Aldersgate- 
street  into  the  city. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  go  to  the 
Royal  Exchange? — Not  immediately;  I  ac- 
companied the  lord  mayor,  and  sir  James  Shaw 
fiist  of  all,  with  the  intention  to  meet  them  in 
their  way  from  Skinner-street. 

Where  did  you  first  see  the  mob  7 — When 
we  got  to  Lad-lane,  we  met  an  officer  who  told 
ua  the  mob  were  gone  towards  the  Mansion 
House ;  upon  which  we  did  not  walk,  but  ran 
back  with  the  hope  of  getting  to  the  Mansion 
House  before  they  reached  it. 

Where  did  you  first  see  the  mob  ?— -Coming 
down  Prinoes-etreet,  next  to  the  Bank  nuiking 
our  way  to  the  Mansion  House ;  the  mob  was 
ll^n  passing  Princea-street. 

Were  there  a  good  many  persons  ? — A  great 
many ;  the  head  of  the  mob  had  passed  before 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  street. 

On  which  side  of  the  Exchange  did  the  mob 
go  first  ? — The  mob  in  general  appeared  to  me 
as  if  they  were  passing  the  Roydl  Exchange 
towards  Threadneedle-street ;  but  on  a  sudden 
they  made  a  turn,  and  went  through  Sweeting's- 
alhqr towards  the  Bank. 

lliey  must  have  passed  the  Royal  Exchange 
then  before  they  turned  ? — ^Yes.  / 

Then  they  went  towards  Threadneedle- 
street  ?— Yes. 

Comhill  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ex- 
dHum?-~Itis. 

What  did  the  mob  do  when  you  saw  them 
fhfsre  ?— I  made  my  way  as  soon  as  I  saw  they 
were  tnkiagadiiGefentdirection  through  the  body 
of  the  Exchange ;  and  immediately  on  the  lord 
■■yor  and  air  James  Shaw  reaching  that  part, 
ws  lushed  forward  and  seind  the  flf^,  and  the 
pscsoii  who  bofO  it,  and  proceeded  to  take  it 
towaids  the  Royal  Sxdiaoge  for  security. 

Wt«  iho  nMM>  eairving  a  fiag  ?— Certainly ; 
it  was  saisad  in  thft  middle  of  them. 

voLxxxn. 


Wlien  the  flag  was  seized^  what  became  of 
them  then  ?— I  cannot  say  that  my  observation 
extended  farther  after  that ;  for  I  was  prind* 
pally  engaged  in  securing  the  person  who  car- 
ried the  flag,  and  the  flag  itself.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  it  into  the  Royal  Exchange,  lest  a  rescue 
should  be  attempted. 

Was  there  any  person  in  the  mob  whose 
person  you  knew  ?~Not  one  whom  I  knew  at 
that  time,  I  have  seen  a  person  since  t)iat  was 
in  the  mob. 

Did  you  see  any  person  taken  ? — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  the  person  who  carried  the  flag  I  as- 
sisted in  taking. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  taken  ?— ^I  di4 
not. 

Did  you  observe  whether  any  \iody  had  any 
arms  ?•— Certainly ;  I  wrenched  a  donble-bar« 
relied  gun  from  one  person  myself,  and  at« 
tempted  to  strike  him  with  it  but  he  moved  his 
heacl,  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  it. 

Did  you  see  whether  any  other  persons  had 
arms  ? — Yes,  there  appeared  to  be  a  good  many 
arms  amongst  them. 

Of  what  sort  P — ^They  were  principally  fowl* 
ing-pieces,  I  did  not  observe  any  musquets, 
there  were  two  or  three  pieces  fired  at  the  same 
time  that  I  seized  the  man. 

Did  you  see  who  fired  them? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

Were  there  any  other  pieces  fired  that  tou 
recollect  ? — ^There  was,  while  I  endeavoured  to 
shut  the  Exchange, gates,  and  the  lord  mayor 
had  his  foot  on  the  bolt,  there  was  somethme 
fired  between  our  legs,  that  was  while  we  had 
got  it  shut  and  were  fastening  it ;  they  put  the 
muzzle  underneath  the  gates,  and  the  contents, 
whatever  they  were,  which  I  do  not  know, 
passed  between  our  legs. 

Did  you  see  any  person  secured? — ^No,  I 
did  not ;  I  then,  on  its  being  thought  neces- 
sary to  call  the  military,*  volunteered  to  go  and 
fetch  them. 

You  volunteered  <b  go  forthe  militanr? — 
Yes;  there  was  no  person  in  the  Roval  Ex- 
change but  a  marsnalman,  whose  dress,  I 
thought  would  mark  him  out  to  the  mob,  as  a 
city  officer,  and  therefore  I  volunteered  to  go 
and  fetch  them. 

Did  you  go  and  fetch  the  military  f— I 
did  go< 

Did  you  see  any  thing  more  of  the  rioters 
after  they  left  the  Royal  Exchanee  ? — ^I  did 
not,  when  I  returned  with  the  light  horse,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  violence,  there  was  t^en 
great  degree  of  quietness  prevailed. 

Mr.  Edward  White  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

Where  did  you  find  the  militaiy  ?— In  Gray  V- 
inn-lane. 

In  what  part  of  Gray*s-ittn-lane  ?— The  light 
Horse  Volunteers'  stables. 

What  number  did  you  find  there  F^I  think 
fifty  of  the  seventeenth  lancers,  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  exact  number,  but  I  believe  that  wis  the 
ntimber. 

O 
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Wag  there  any  artillery  tliere  ? — I  did  not  see 


I" 

You  did  not  look  ? — I  did  not. 

Your  object  was  ouly  to  deliver  the  messtage 
pod  come  away? — ^My  object  was,  to  bring 
thcpif  and  that  was  an  object  of  some  difficulty, 
haTing  no  credentials ;  there  was  a  gentleman 

a  10  knew  me  and  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
(Ktedit. 

Who  suggested  going  to  the  light-horse 
fltables? — Ine  lord  mayor,  but  he  did  not 
till  me  thev  would  be  there,  but  that  lord  Sid- 
IDOQth  had  informed  the  lord  mayor  they 
fiould  be  in  Worship-street. 
You  did  not  find  them  there  ?— No ;  I  then 
a  horse  and  galloped  away  to  GrayV 


Yoa  met  the  mob  at  the  north  end  of  Sweet- 
ing'a-alley?— Yes. 

Xhttt  were  only  the  lord  mayor,  sir  James 
Shaw,  and  you,  and  two  or  three  others,  all 
|iBanMd7-*Yes. 

You  made  an  attack  on  the  man  having  the 
flag?— >Yes,  as  being  the  most  prominent. 

Was  there  any  resistance  T— There  was  an 
•Mempt  made  b^  one  man  who  was  seised  by 
tba  collary  he  said  he  would  not  be  taken;  that 
was  the  man  who  had  the  double-barrelled 
guBt  I  seiied  that  and  attempted  to  strike  him 
with  it. 

Theif  was  no  resistance  except  the  man 
whose  collar  you  seised  f — No. 

There  was  no  resistanoe  on  the  part  of  the 
■BiO  who  had  the  flag  ? — Only  begging  he  might 
be  pennitted  to  go,  saying  he  had  l^  it  only 
a  Ibw  minutes  in  lus  hand. 

Wii  there  any  ^neral  attack  upon  you  by 
the  mob?— Certainly  not,  I  believe  tliey  had 
not  time,  it  was  done  in  a  moment. 

You  left  the  lord  mayor  and  sir  James 
Shaw  is  the  Eacchange  ?— Yes. 

When  you  came  out  did  you  find  the  people 
there,  or  were  they,  to  a  considerable  oegiee, 
diflDMed  I^-No,  they  were  not  dispersed. 

Where  were  the^  at  that  time?— I  saw 
tbeps  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  situation :  I 
went  out  at  the  south  door  of  the  Exchange, 
aad  paMftd  down  Findk4aiie,  iq  order  to  avoid 
heiDg  noticed  particularly  by  them,  and  when 
I  cai^e  into  Threadneedle-street,  I  perceived  a 
body  of  them  there. 

What  were  they  doing  then? — They  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  moving  abouf  there  with  a 
vmnr  on  horseback  riding,  and  I  took  a  few 
•tfM  to.  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  leader, 
uia  if  he  was,  I  should  have  taken  him  off; 
but  I  thought  it  vras  better  upon  the  whole  to 
09  on  for  the  inilitaiy. 

When  you  return^  with  ^  military  did 
jBH  find  any  mob  ?— There  were  a  great  many 
people  there,  but  it  was  perfectly  quiet 

l^ase  was  no  mob  then? — ^Nothing  like 
what  it  was  when  I  went  away. 

Did  you  ride  vrith  the  military  or  behind 
thei^  f — I  rode  at  the  head  of  the  militaiy  with 
IM  officer. 

Bad  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether 


thb  man  on  the  horse  was  comiected  with  the 
mob  ?— I  cannot  say  tiiat,  he  seemed  to  be 
twisting  his  horse  about. 

Whether  he  was  requesting  them  to  dis- 
perse you  do  not  know? — ^Ihere  seemed  to 
oe  no  appearance  of  his  requesting  them  to 
disperse. 

Lord  £0Mor0i^A.— 'There  appeared  to  be 
no  appearance  of  his  attempting  to  disperse 
the  mob,  or  you  would  not  nave  thougnt  of 
seizing  him  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  —  You  and  the  lord 
mayor,  on  consulting  on  the  spot,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  call  in  the  military? — ^Myloid  mayor 
was  good  enough  to  ask  me  whetlier  I  did  not 
think  that  it  was  expedient  to  call  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  said  blood  having  been  drawn,  and 
fire  arms  used,  I  thought  it  was  time  to  call  in 
the  military. 

Mr.  Jo^  Hodgetts  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  ~ 


Were  you  in  the  Royal  Exchange  on  the 
second  of  December  ? — I  was. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  when  you  were 
there? — ^I  think  about  one  o'clock. 

Was  there  any  mob  of  people  there  at  that 
time  f — ^Yes,  thm  was  on  the  north  side  where 
I  was. 

Of  what  number  do  yon  think  that  mob  con- 
sisted ? — ^It  was  a  separation  from  the  main 
body,  I  suppose  there  might  be  about  an 
hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fif^  at  that  parti- 
cular part. 

Was  there  a  larger  body  elsewhere  F — I  had 
seen  a  larger  body  previously  before  the  Man- 
sion-house. 

Were  there  any  guns  firing  at  that  time  ?— 
There  were  guns  and  pistob. 

Were  those  guns  and  pistols  fired  by  the 
mob  ? — It  app^red  to  me  to  be  so,  and  I  re- 
treated from  that  part  of  the  mob  in  conse- 
quence. 

You  retreated  from  that  part  of  the  mob  that 
had  been  near  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  persons  now  in  the 
court  amonff  that  mob  f — ^I  saw  the  middle  man. 

What  is  his  name  ? — ^I  understood  at  the  Old 
Bailey  it  was  Hooper. 

You  took  him  into  custody  F— -I  saw  him 
very  active  in  the  mob,  and  I  seised  him  by  the 
collar,  and  took  him  into  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
the  lewd  mayor  was  the  next  person  I  saw. 

Seeing  him  active  in  the  mob,  you  coUared 
him,  and  took  him  within  the  uchange  f — 
Yes,  I  did. 

Was  the  lord  mayor  within  te  Exchange  T 
— ^He  followed  me  immediatdy. 

Having  taken  him  into  the  Exchange,  did 
you  search  his  person  ?•— Not  immodiatdy. 

You  did  leareh  hit  peraon  F— I  did  in  about 
five  minutes;  I  saw  the  b«tt-ends  of  two 
pistols  under  hii  coat,  wfaidillookfiromhim. 

YoaobetrvedalMitfieef  putoli  where?  be- 
tween hit  ihirt  and  hit  waiteoat?— No,  between 
his  ooat  aad  his  waistooat;  I  had  hold  of  him 
here,  his  coat  was  buttoned. 
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Did  you  take  them  from  him  ?— Yes. 

What  kind  of  pistols  were  they  ?  have  you 
got  them  with  vou  f — I  gave  them  into  the 
o(Bce  at  my  lora  mayor's ;  they  appeared  to  be 
what  we  call  horse  pistols. 

Did  YOU  deliver  them  to  a  person  called 
Ridmrd  Stephens  ? — I  do  not  know  the  man's 
mune;  I  know  his  person. 

[Bkkerd  StepKem  was  called  into  Court.] 

Is  that  the  person  to  whom  you  delivered  the 
{Mstols  ? — No ;  it  is  not. 

[DmM  Otrturight  was  called  into  Court.] 

Is  that  the  person  to  whom  you  delivered  the 
pbtols? — ^It  is. 

Before  you  delivered  thett  to  him  had  you 
ascertained  whether  either  or  both  of  them  were 
loaded  ? — 1  ascertained  that  one  was  loaded 
with  ball  by  drawing  the  wadding ;  when  I 
struck  it  on  the  ground,  the  ball  came  out,  and 
I  mit  it  in  again. 

You  delivered  the  two  to  Cartwright  ?— I 
tAerwards  delivered  them  to  this  man. 

Dmmd  CariwrMt  vmon. — Examined  by 


Did  yon  receiTe  a  brace  of  pistols  from  the 
witness,  Mr.  lIodgett*s  ?— I  dia* 

Hsve  you  those  pistols,  or  did  you  deliver 
tbem  to  some  otlier  person  f^l  have  not  the 
(^stoli;  I  delivered  them  to  Stephens. 

Ute  pistols  delivered  to  you  by  Hodgetts 
jrou  delivered  to  Stephens? — Yes;  afler  draw- 
wtf^  (M(x>i  them. 

Before  vou  delivered  tliem  to  him,  had  yoii 
ascertainea  whether  either  of  tiiem  were 
knded? — One. 

Ilk  what  way  did  you  ascertain  that  one  was 
loaded? — I  looked  to  see  whether  it  was 
priined ;  I  vHped  the  priming  out. 

As  matter  of  caution  you  wiped  the  priming 
0Vt?— Yes;  and  then  I  knocked  it  on  the 
stoues  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  then  these 
three  slugs  came  out  [producing  them.J 

Those  three  dugs  were  in  one  of  the  pistols 
delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Ilodgett's  .'—Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Btyiey, — [to  Mr.  Hodgetts.] 
Was  thai  you  drew  Imded  with  ball,  or  slugs  r 
—With  bait 

Mr.  Justice  Ahboti, — ^Did  you  put  back  the 
bullet  into  the  pistol  f— Yes,  I  did. 

And  the  wadding  ?^No ;  I  rammed  it  down 
Merely  to  deli^rit  up  to  the  lord  mayor. 

Skkad  Stahemvmonkd — Examined  by 
Mr,-" 


Did  ywL  reodVe  that  bniee  of  pistols  from  the 
wic«es«  Made  yM  Mr.  Diuiiel  Cartwright  ?— 
Idid. 

That  is  what  you  call  a  horse  pistol:  is  it 
Ml?— T«^ 

Hi.  Mm  BoigtiU  cross-enmined  by 
Mr.  WethereU. 

WhcB  jMloofc  Hooper^  you  did  not  see  the 
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pistols,  but  afterwards  found  them  inside  his 
coat  ? — ^Yes. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  draw  out  either  of 
his  pistols  against  you  r — ^No. 

Did  he  surrenaer  himself  to  you  imme- 
diately P— Yes ;  he  said  ^  let  me  go,**  when  I 
got  into  the  Royal  Exchange. 

He  made  no  resistance  ? — No. 

He  offered  you  no  violence?— None. 

You  led  him  withinside  the  Royal  Exchange  f 
— ^Yes;  and  he  then  asked  me  to  let  him  go^ 
saying  he  should  not  run  away. 

Having  said  he  would  not  nin  awa^,  whal 
did  you  do  with  him  in  the  Royal  Eidiange  r— - 
I  held  him  four  or  five  minutes,  till  an  office^ 
eame  ;  I  believe  this  vras  the  man ;  there  was 
confusion;  gentlemen  were  running  about,' 
and  trying  to  shut  the  doors. 

Were  you  obliged  to  keep  your  hand  npoit 
his  collar,  or  did  he  stand  near  you  r-^I 
stood  in  this  direction,  till  the  door  was  shut. 

You  have  stated  to  me  that  you  saw  one  mob 
of  about  an  hundred ;  and  that  the  largeif  moXil 
were  towards  the  Mansion-house?— Yes. 

And  that  they  were  firing  guns  and  pistob  f 
—Yes. 

Do  you  mean  firing  them  into  the  air  f — I 
Beard  the  report ;  I  saw  some  of  the  flashes  in 
the  air,  most  assuredly. 

Fronl  what  you  saw,  were  the  pistols  pointed 
to  go  into  the  airf — ^I  saw  some  guns  whidV 
were ;  I  cannot  say  as  to  pistols. 

Did  you  see  any  gun  levelled  at  any  bodyf' 
—No. 

You  saw,  then,  only  guns  fired  into  the  alt  f 
— ^Yes ;  I  retreated,  certainly. 

You  retreated  in  oonsequence  of  9^ang  M 
mob,  and  that  there  were  these  gttils  srif 
pistols? — Yes;  intending  to  avoid  theuf. 

You  did  not  retreat  in  consequence  of  see- 
ing a  gun  or  pistol  levelled  at  any  body  ?-^Nd';' 
certainly  not. 

'Did  you  attend  at  the  Mansion-house  whetf 
Jlooper  was  taken  to  the  Mansion-house  t«— . 
No;  I  attended  at  the  Mannon-house  sonMT' 
days  afterwards. 

Do  you  know,  in  point  of  feet,  wh^tli^ 
Hooper  was  dismissed  at  the  Mansioti-house  ? 
—No. 

Did  you  give  evidencie  as  to  Hooper  at  the 
Mansion-house  ? — Yes ;  I  identified  nim  there, 
and  also  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Did  you  state  sgaiiist  Hooper  theii  the  evi-' 
denceyou  have  given  here? — ^AsneariyasI 
can  recollect. 

Were  you  examined  at  HicksVball?— * 
No. 

Mr.  John  Ileyioard  sworn, — Examined  by 
Mr«  Solicitor  General. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  a  mob  on  the  2d  of 
December  last  f — Yes. 

Where  did  you  first  see  them  f— Coming  up 
Nemate-street. 

Were   you 'coming  up  Newgate-street ?— 
No;  I  was  going  along  Newgate-street fhrai" 
the  Bank. 
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Which  way  were  the  mob  going  ? — ^Towardi 
thtfitnk. 

Did  you  afterwards  follow  them  to  the  Bflino- 
iimF — Yes. 

Were  you  present  in  the  Minories  at  the  time 
the  gunsmithr  shops  were  attacked  and  broken 
open? — ^Iwas. 

Whereabout  were  you  at  the  time  the  shops 
w«re  attacked  ? — At  some  distance  froia  the 
Bob. 

Where  were  you  ? — On  Tower-hill. 

One  of  the  gunsmiths'  shops  we  understand 
it  very  dose  to  Tower-hill  7~Yes. 

You  .observed  them  breaking  open  the  gun- 
■Biths'  shops  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  obsenre  any  person  coming  from 
them  towards  Tower  UiU  ?— I  did. 

Had  that  person  any  arms  with  him  ? — He 
iMd  a  sword  or  a  cutlas. 

Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  ? — I  have  a 
reooUection  of  him. 

Fiooayour  recollection  ofhim^  whom  do  you 
btUrre  him  to  be  ? — ^The  man  in  the  blue 
jacket.    [Tkatkwood,^ 

This  man  nearest  the  warder  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  in  the  same  dress  that  he  is  in  now  ? 
—No. 

H017  was  he  then  dressed  ? — ^Ile  had  a  great 
coat  on,  and  top  boots. 

You  say  you  saw  this  man  come  from  the 
OMtb;  where  did  he  go? — He  came  towards 
the  Tower,  towards  the  railing  which  surrounds 
the  Tower. 

That    is  the  railing    neit  the   Tower? — 


^  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  there  ? — ^He  put 
llii  foot  upon  the  railing,  and  flourished  his 
eipoid  to  tne  Tower,  and  said  something  to  the 
•oldiers. 

Whereabout  were  the  soldiers  ?— They  were 
OD  the  ramparts. 

What  was  it  he  said  to  them  ?— I  cannot  re- 
collect the  exact  words. 

As  nearljr  as  you  can  recollect,  what  was  it 
be  said? — ^Ue  offered  to  make  the  privates  cap-* 
tains  and  to  double  their  pay,  in  case  they 
would  come  and  join  them. 

Did  you  hear  any  more  ? — No. 

That  was  what  you  heard  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  he  remain  there  ? — For  a  short 
time. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  his  going  ? — From 
what  I  could  see  from  the  busUe  coming  up 
the  Minories,  the  troops  were  coming. 

What  did  he  do  upon  that  ?— He  put  his 
hanger  or  cutlas,  or  whatever  it  was  he  had  in 
his  band,  under  his  coat,  and  went  awav. 

He  put  it  under  his  coat  to  conceal  it? — 
Yes. 

Which  way  did  he  go  ? — He  went  towards 
Mark-lane;  that  way. 

Away  from  the  Idinories  ? — ^Yes. 

Away  from  where  the  soldiers  were  coming  ? 
—Yes. 

Had  you  seen  that  man  before  in  the  mob  ? 
—No. 


Mr.  Jokn  Heyward  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cvpley, 

What  are  you  ? — A  stock-jobber. 

Were  not  you  once  connected  with  the  Cou- 
rier Newspaper  ? — ^Yes ;  I  was  at  one  time  the 
publisher  of  It. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  Courier  newspaper  ?»-T wo  or  three 
years  I  should  think. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  not  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  for  these  three  years  past  ? 
—I  will  not  swear  to  the  exact  date ;  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  had  these  two  years. 

You  had  a  brother,  I  tiunk ;  had  not  you  ? 
—Yes. 

What  has  he  to  do  with  the  Courier  news- 
paper ? — I  had  one ;  I  have  not  now. 

Mr.  Solidtor  General. — ^What  can  thb  have 
to  do  with  the  matter? 

*  

Lord  DZMoroi^&w— It  may  conduce  tosome- 
thing ;  standing  merely  by  itself,  it  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  this  case :  but  a  may  be  made 
to  bear. 

Mr.  Ser^nt  Copley, — ^He  hu  no  brother 
now ;  I  will  not  follow  that.  What  carried 
you  to  Tower-hill? — ^Looking  after  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mob. 

Did  any  person  send  yon  ? — ^No. 

You  went  of  your  own  accord  ? — Yes. 

What  induced  you  to  go  and  look  after  the 
proceedings  of  the  mob  ? — ^Moce  frtun  curiosity 
than  any  thing  else. 

Where  did  you  first  see  them?--Coming  up 
Newgate-street. 

You  followed  them  all  the  way  from  New- 
nte-street? — No;  I  ran  very  fiut  to  the 
Bank,  and  informed  them  that  the  mob  were 
coming. 

Whom  did  you  tell  7—1  think  Mr.  Dawes. 

When  did  you  first  tell  this  story  you  have 
been  telling  to  day? — ^I  dare  say  the  same 
nifl^torthesame  day.     . 

To  whom  did  you  repeat  it,  will  you  tell  us 
one  of  them?— Vet;  1  mentioned  it  to  a  Mr. 
Bent  the  moment  I  got  home. 

Who  is  Mr.  fient? — ^He  lives  at  SUngate, 
just  across  the  water. 

You  say  you  believe  jrou  mentioned  it  to  him, 
will  you  swear  you  mentioned  it  to  him  that 
night  ? — Yes. 

All  you  have  now  told  us  ? — Yes. 

Where  were  you  standing  when  this  took 
place  ? — On  Tower-hill,  against  the  railing,  in 
m>nt  of  the  ditch. 

This  was  the  speech  that  was  addressed  a- 
cross  the  ditch  was  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  near  this  man  at  the  time  ?— There 
were  two  or  three  came  firom  the  mob  at  some 
distance,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  body 
close  to  him. 

But  he  by  himself  went  up  to  the  raiUng  and 
addressed  the  soldiers  in  this  way  ? — ^Yes. 

that  the  privates  should  be  made  captains  ? 
— Yes. 

Who  was  there  beside  yourself? — No  one 
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with  me  thai  I  knew,  there  were  others  standing 
round. 

There  was  no  mob  there  at  the  time? — 
No. 

Where  were  the  mob  at  that  time? — ^At  the 
gonsmith's  on  the  hill. 

Did  you  go  to  the  lord  mayor  and  mention 
this?— No. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  magistrate  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Litchfield  and  mention 
it  I — No ;  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Litchfield. 

When  did  he  send  for  you  ? — Last  Tuesday 
week,  I  think,  I  had  the  notice. 

Last  Tuesday  week  was  the  first  time  you 
were  sent  for  ? — ^Yes,  I  had  a  note  from  Mr. 
Litchfield  with  a  subpoena. 

You  followed  the  mob  from  curiosity  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  what  their  proceedings 
were,  and  you  went  to  the  Bank  and  saw  Mr. 
Dawes. — Yes. 

After  bearing  this  speech,  you  nerer  went 
to  any  magistrate  nor  to  the  lord  mayor  ?— 
Now 

Nor  to  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury  P — No. 

But  you  mentioned  it  in  casual  con?ersa* 
tiool— *xes,  in  casual  oonversation. 

Is  there  any  person  here  to  whom  you  erer 
mentioned  it,  nave  you  seen  anjr  person 
in  attendance  to  whom  you  ever  mentioned  it  ? 
^No. 

Had  you  ever  seen  that  man  before  ? — ^No. 

Haye  yon  erer  seen  him  since  ? — ^Yes. 

¥^en? — On  Saturday-week. 

Where  did  yon  see  him  ? — In  the  Tower. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  seen  Mr. 
Litchfield?— I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Litchfield. 

How  came  they  to  find  you  out  so  as  to  send 
to  you?— I  imagine  through  persons  hearing  ipe 
say  so,  that  it  got  to  the  ears  of  the  Solicitor 
I  can  form  no  other  conclusion. 

Yoa  went  a  week  ago  to  the  Tower ;  when  you 
went  to  the  Tower,  did  they  not  tell  vou  you 
would  see  the  man  there  ? — ^They  told  me  I 
should  see  a  man  t>f  the  name  of  Thistlewood. 

Did  they  tell  you  you  would  see  the  man 
there  that  did  this  ?— No. 

Bat  the  person  that  they  suspected  to  be  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

Thistlewood,  when  you  saw  him,  was  pointed 
out  to  you  as  being  by  himself? — Yes,  he  was 
in  the  room,  the  warder  vras  with  him,  or  some- 
body. 

You  knew  which  was  the  warder  of  course? 
—Yet. 

You  were  aware  of  the  person  you  came  to 
aee?-*-I  knew  him  when  I  came  into  the 
room. 

There  was  only  that  man  ?— There  was  only 
he  and  the  warder. 

Did  they  not  tell  you  you  should  v^  chat 
■um  ?— Th^  told  me  there  was  Thistlewood 
tbefe,  and  i  should  go  and  see  him. 

What  was  the  reason  you  never  went  to  the 
Isfd  Bsayof  and  mentioned  this?  as  you  took 
the  pains  to  go  to  the  Bank  and  inform  Mr. 
Dnm,  why  dad  you  not  go  to  the  lord  mayor  ? 


— I  sheold  never  have  troubled  my  head  about . 
it  if  I  had  not  been  summoned,  I  mentioned  in 
private  company,  as  a  thing  very  extraordinary, 
what  I  had  seen  there. 

Did  not  you  know  that  public  examinattoni 
were  going  on,  and  had  been  going  on  for  a 
very  considerable  time  with  respect  to  these 
proceedings  P — Yes. 

That  Mr.  Litchfield  was  trying  to  get  infor- 
mation in  every  quarter  ? — I  did  not  Iniow  that 
Mr.  Litchfield  was  trying  to  get  information  till 
I  received  the  note  from  him. 

Did  not  yoa  know  that  the  lord  mayor  was 
sitting  day  after  da^,  shortly  after  this  circum- 
stance happened,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  • 
information  as  to  all  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

And  although  you  had  traced  this  mob  all  the 
way  from  Newgate-street  to  the  Tower,  and ' 
had  heard  this  at  the  Tower,  you  never  went 
to  the  lord  mayor  to  communicate  thtf  which 
you  had  seen  ? — No. 

And  there  is  no  person  in  attendance  to 
whom  you  ever  communicated  this  ? — Not  lo  ' 
my  knowledge. 

It  struck  you  as  something  very  extraordi- 
nary at  the  time  ?— Yes. 

It  struck  you  as  very  singular  that  a  single. 
man,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  should  be 
haranguing  the  fortress  P — It  did« 

And  those  inquiries   going    on,   and  yoa ' 
knowing  those  inquiries,  never  went  near  the 
lord  mayor  to  give  him  information  upon  the 
subject  f — No,  I  never  did. 

Give  me  the  precise  address  to  Mr.  Bent  P 
—Mr.  Bent,  at  the  Mitre,  Stangate,  Lambedi. 

Now  do  not  let  me  misunderstand  yon,  you 
mean  now,  upon  your  oath,  to  say  that  Tou 
communicated  it  to  Mr.  Bent,  the  very  night 
that  it  happened  P— Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  John  Keyword  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Solkitar  General. 

At  what  distance  were  the  mob  at  the  time 
the  man  said  this? — ^They  were  at  the  shop,  I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Ilea's. 

Tliat  is  no  great  distance  ?->No. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy, — Were  the  mob  in 
sig^it? — Yes,  they  were. 

Mr.  Gumey, — Mr.  Rea's  house  has  been 
stated  to  be  three  doors  from  Tower-hill  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley* — ^You  say  the  mob,  at 
that  time,  were  at  Mr.  Rea's  ;  that  is  in  the 
Minories,  is  it  not  P — On  Tower-hilL 

Is  it  not  in  the  Minories  ? — ^Where  I  stood 
on  Tower-hill  it  lies  to  the  left. 

Is  it  not  in  the  Minories  ? — ^You  may  call  it 
either  the  Minories  or  Tower-hill. 

Mr.  Justice  Abkott.-^Broiher  Copley  you 
vrill  find  it  was  a  comer  house. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ccpl^.'^l  understand  it  is  not 
the  comer-house. 

Mr.  Justice  JMoft.— Mr.  Hall  said  it  was. 

A  Jmyman.^l  understand  it,  my  lord,  to  be 
the  corner  of  a  small  street. 
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Ifr.  GMTwgr.-^Not  the  corner  of  Tower^hHI, 
bvl  tht  corner  of  a  narrow  street.  Mr.  Hall 
•aid  tit  was  three  doors  from  Tower-hilly  and 
tliat  the  mob  were  partly  on  Tower-hill^  and 
pprtlj  in  the  Minories. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Bdgffey.-^Yon  are  right,  I  have 
ittoeuctljylsee. 

I%omm  EdmimA  sworn. — Eiamined  by 
Mr.  Oumey, 

Are  yon  a  private  in  the  Coldstream  regiment 
of  gnaids  T--Yes. 

'On  Monday,  the  second  of  December,  were 
yon  on  duty  m  the  Tower? — ^Yes. 

'  Did  Tou  near  any  alarm  on  the  approach  of 
themobT— Tes. 

Upon  that  did  you  look  towards  the  Minories  ? 
-—I  wail  ordered  on  the  parade. 

BMMre  you  went  to  the  parade  did  you  look 
towtrds  the  Minories  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  person  come  to  the  rails 
a|  tht  edge  of  the  Tower  ditdi?— Yes;  towards 
thaiaib. 

Did  that  person  address  any  thins  to  you 
and  the  other  soldiers  in  the  Tower !— -Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  called '  out 
**  Soldiers  open  the  gates  we  will  give  you  an 
hnndrad  guineas.*' 

At  that  moment  did  you  receive  orders  to  go 
anj  whore  ?— Yes,  on  the  parade. 

And  you  ouitted  ?  —Yes. 

And  yon  heard  no  more  of  it  ?— No,  I  did 
not 

Thomas  Edmonds  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WethereO. 

What  part  of  the  Tower  were  vou  on  ?  were 
yon  standing  upon  the  wall  or  the  parapet  of 
the  Tower .' — On  the  ramparts. 

Were  you  going  along  that  part  of  the  ram- 
part that  facet  the  Minories  ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  bastion  of  the  Tower  that  en- 
filades the  Minories  f — Yes,  this  is  about  half- 
wav  along ;  it  is  between  the  two  great  bat- 
teries. 

One  bastion  looks  up  the  Minories  ? — Yes. 

And  one  looks  tows^  Tower-hill  ? — Yes. 

You  were  walking  here  when  somebody  ad- 
dressed you? — Not  me  particularly,  he  called 
^  Soldiers.** 

How  many  were  there? — ^There  was  me 
there,  and  another  man  further  on. 

Uow  many  yards  wide  was  the  space  ? — I 
dare  say  fifty. 

How  many  feet  of  water  P — I  do  not  know. 

How  many  yards  high  are  the  walls  of  the 
par^iet  of  the  Tower  ? — I  suppose  four  feet. 

How  far  is  the  height  of  the  wall  firom  the 
water  f — I  cannot  say. 

Rfty  yards  ? — I  date  say  it  is. 

Across  this  broad  ditcii,  to  you  walking  on 
this  pwapeCi  between  these  two  bastions,  this 
apeech  was  made  ?— I  was  inside. 

Where  did  the  man  stand  who  made  this 
meeh?— About  the  middle  of  TtmerJdl], 
damn  by  the  railing. 
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There  art  tome  trees  there,  are  then  not  ? — 
No ;  there  were  no  trees  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. 

A  hundred  guineas  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  further  to  you  ? — ^He  did 
not  speak  particulariy  to  me,  but  he  called  out 
"  Soldiers.^ 

To  you  and  your  comrade  ? — My  comrade 
was  not  with  me,  he  was  fiirdier  on ;  we 
were  both  going  to  the  parade. 

How  mtich  of  your  head  and  shoulders  can 
be  seen  above  the  parapet  ? — ^About  a  foot  and 
a  half. 

Could  they  see  you  unless  vou  were  standing 
in  the  embrasures  ?—Yte,  mey  can  see  any 
body  walking  along  between  the  batteries. 

Are  vou  quite  sure  that  when  any  person 
wsis^walking  along  there  they  could  see,  except 
at  the  embrasures  ?— I  am  sure  they  could  see 
me. 

I  dare  say  you  give  a  very  fair  account, 
soldier ;  but  do  you  mean^to  say  that  any  person 
could  tee  you  \ — ^Yes^  we  could  see  over  the 
wall. 

You  must  get  up  6ver'the  rampart,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  for  them  to  see  vou  ?-»Ye8, 
that  IS  the  way  they  generally  vralk  round  the 
Tower, 

How  much  of  you  would  be  seen  above  the 
? — I  suppose  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  top  of  your  belt  might  be  seen  then  I 
suppose  ? — I  suppose  it  might 

Was  the  other  soldier  with  you  in  tnch  a 
situation  that  he  could  be  seen  f--He  was  not 
with  me,  he  was  on  before  me,  I  cannot  say 
exactly  where  he  was. 

When  this  man  was  making  this  speech  to 
yon,  did  you  stop  P— I  went  on  as  fast  as  I  could 
to  the  parade. 

You  gave  no  heed  to  it  P— No ;  I  went  on  as 
fast  as  I  could. 

And  your  comrade  too  ? — Yes. 

You  did  not  stop  to  hear  this  nonsense  what- 
ever it  was  ?— No. 

Where  did  you  go  when  you  had  heard  about 
this  hundred  guineas  ? — On  the  parade,  where 
I  was  ordered  before  thftt. 

Was  there  anv  conversation  about  it? — I 
made  mention  of  that  which  I  had  heard,  not 
to  any  one  in  particular,  but  to  all  that  were 
standing  about. 

Was  that  all  that  he  said  to  you  P — That  was 
all  that  I  heard. 

Were  tiiere  severalpeople  about  him,  or  was 
he  standing  alone  ? — Tnere  might  be  twenty  or 
thirty  running  all  ways  on  Tower^nll. 

Passing  badcwards  and  forwards  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  come  down  close  to  the  rails  ? — Yes, 
he  was  dost  to  tikcf  rails  at  the  time  I  heard  him 
speak. 

How  long  might  he  be  ttanding  and  making 
thit  harangue  ?*-I  cannot  tigr,  for  I  did  not  stop 
to  hear,  I  was  floing  on  to  tat  parade. 

Do  yoB  reeimtet  any  ptiaon  oomiag  down 
to  tiM  Towef  to  ask  lor  nilitaiy  assistance 
to  go  np  loihwds  the  Minories  fo^^Oy  I  do 
not 
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Lord  EUa^formigk, — I  wish  to  pat  another 
question  to  iieyward. 

Mr.  John  Heyward  called  in  again. 

Lord  Ellenhoixmgk, — When  did  you  mention 
this  to  Mr.  Bent }  on  the  same  day  ? — I  did. 

Was  there  any  other  person,  whose  name 
you  can  state,  to  whom  you  mentioned  this 
recently  after  that  time  ? — ^There  were  several 
in  the  room  with  Mr.  Bent ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
collect their  names  at  the  time  I  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Bent  will  probably  recollect  who  his 
company  were ;  where  was  it  ? — It  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Mitre,  at  Stangate ;  there  were 
several  in  the  parlour  when  I  came  back. 

Do  you  recollect  any  body  else  to  whom  you 
have  mentioned  it  since  that  time  ? — I  have 
mentioaed  it  to  so  many,  that  I  cannot  say  in- 
deed. 

You  are  sure  you  have  mentioned  it  ? — ^Yes ; 
Mr.  EnsoroftheB^mkof  England,  I  recollect 
I  have  mentioned  it  to ;  he  is  in  the  Cheque- 
office,  in  the  Bank  of  EngUmd. 

Any  other? — ^No,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  at  this  moment 

Thbmai  JMinaton  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gvmey, 

Are  you  a  private  of  the  2nd  Coldstream  f — 
Yes. 

Were  yoa  oa  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower  on 
the  Sod  of  DMcmber  last  ? — Yes. 

Did  yoo  hair  the  alarm  of  the  mob  ooming  ? 
— Yci. 

Did  you  look  towards  the  Minories  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  man  near  the  edge  of  the 
ditch?— Yes. 

What  had  he  in  his  hand  ? — A  sword. 

Drawn  or  undrawn  ? — Drawn. 

Where  was  be  standing  ? — ^The  first  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  waUdng  towards  the  Tower,  he 
stopped  against  the  rails. 

What  did  he  say?-^e  said  "^Open  the 
gates,  soldiers,  and  let  us  in ;  and  every  man 
shall  have  a  hundred  guineas  bounty,  and 
double  pay.** 

What  more  did  yon  hear  him  say  ? — ^That  he 
did  not  take  the  s<Adiers  to  be  his  enemies,  but 
bis  friends ;  that  they  had  been  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  their  country  and  could  not  have 
fSSeau 

Mr.  Justice  AihotL — Did  he  say  they  had 
been  fighting  for  the  rights  of  their  country,  or, 
that  w£o  had  ?— They. 

Mr.  Gttniar.— Do  you  mean  the  soldiers  or 
be  ?— Tbe  sofdieiB. 

He  said  yeu,  I  suppose  ?— Yes ;  that  the 
aoldiert  had  been  fightmg  for  tiie  rights  of  their 
ooontiy,  but  could  not  have  them. 

Were  you  under  oiders  to  go  to  the  parade  ? 
— ^Yet. 

WereyoupiueeediBglogoto  the  paradef 

— I  was  going  to  my  room  for  my  tilings  to  go 

dowatothe  parade. 

AadymiliMidiiomoi8?--«lfo;  I  heard  no 
fuort; 


Thomat  Darlington  cross-examined  by- 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

•Where  was  Heyward  at  that  time?  vou 
know  Ueyward  ? — I  do  not  know  Heyward.     > 

Where  was  Edmonds  7 — ^He  was  not  along 
with  me. 

Do  you  know  where  he  was  ? — I  do  not. 

Who  was  on  the  ramparts  with  you  ? — I  can- 
not say ;  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  my  duty, 
and  did  not  notice. 

Wlio  was  with  you  ? — There  was  a  sentry; 
but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  Edmonds  was  tbe 
sentry  or  not  ? — I  do  not ;  the  sentry  was  on 
his  post ;  but  I  did  not  take  notioe  who  he  was. 
I  had  to  run  past  several  sentries  to  get  to  my 
own  place  to  get  my  sword,  but  I  did  not  no- 
tice any  one  of  them. 

When  had  you  been  sent  into  the  Tower  ?-r 
I  never  stood  sentry  in  the  Tower  in  my  life. 

When  had  you  been  sent  into  the  Tower  ?-^ 
On  the  25th  of  February  we  went  into  the 
Tower.  *    . 

This  was  the  2nd  of  December ;  how  long 
had  you  been  in  the  Tower  ? — ^From  the  25th 
of  February  to  that  time. 

The  25th  of  February  before  that?— Yet. 

You  say  you  were  going  to  the  paifbde  ?— 
I  was  going  to  dress  myself  to  go  to  tLe  paradf . 

Did  you  go  to  the  parade  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  the  officer  on  the  parade  ?— C^p• 
tain  Bentinck  was  the  adjutant  on  the  parado-; 
I  do  not  know  that  he  commanded.  The  wholje 
of  the  officers  were  called  to.  the  parade  as 
well  as  the  men. 

Had  any  regiment  come  into  the  Tower  the 
day  before  P— )fot  that  I  know  of. 

Was  there  any  more  force  in  the  Tower 
than  was  usual  ? — Not  Uiat  I  know  of..  » 

1  take  for  granted  you  communicated  this 
immediately  to  your  officer  ? — I  made  meatJoa 
of  this  on  the  parade  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  it  was  mentioned  to  the  serjeant- 
mayor,  and  I  was  brought  to  the  justice  about 
it.  The  seijeant-major  sent  for  us  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  reported. 

You  did  not  stand  to  hear  this  conversation  T 
— No ;  after  I  had  heard  what  the  man  said,  I 
hurried  on  to  my  duty. 

Who  the  man  was,  you  do  not  know  f-— No ; 
the  distance  was  so  great  I  do  not  know  who 
the  man  vras. 

Was  he  by  himself? — No ;  there  vha  a  mob 
of  boprs  round  about  the  man  when  l^e  was 
speakmg  at  the  ditch. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  what  number  there 
were  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

Were  there  tiiirty  or  forty  f — -I  dare  say  there 
might  be;  I  cannot  say. 

There  were  enough  to  amount  to  vrfaat  you 
call  a  mob  ? — I  do  not  know  what  a  mob  is  ; 
there  might  be  a  mob  of  boys  about  that  numr 
ber. 

Just  now  you  said  there  was  a  mob  of  boyi? 
— ^I  will  tell  the  truth  as  &r  as  I  can. 

Was  there  or  was  there  uot  a  mob  of  boys 
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raaad  U  the  time  he  wu  addrusing  yoa  T — 
There  might  be  kbout  thirtj  or  fuity  boy* 
■boat  him. 

Are  TOO  (joite  «nre  of  that  ftet  of  there 
bring  Ihiitj  or  forty  boyt  about  him  at  the 
tine  lAtta  he  addrewad  you? — There  were 
hajt  about  him,  and  I  dare  lay  there  might  be 
that  Dnmber ;  but  f  did  not  count  tbem. 

In  your  judgment  there  might  be  that  num- 
Wf— Yee. 
'  Did  yon  we  uy  body  ebe  I— No. 

Anvbody  wiihanmr— No. 

Did  you  Me  any  ^pearance  of  any  person, 
ncept  ihete  boyi?— Ho;  I  had  not  time  to 
look  for  none. 

And  you  law  none  ? — No. 

Lord  EBmtorM^.^The  Court  will  not  be 
■Ue  lo  proceed  any  ftuther  this  erening.  The 
bgeineei  of  the  term  baring  beeu  io  tome 
degree  cuipcnded  bv  thii  trial ;  one  of  my 
btMben  mutt  be  at  caamben  this  erening,  and 
win  be  in  Court  at  eight  o'clock  to-monow 
Moming  to  hear  motiont,  pteHouily  to  the 
trial  proceeding.  . 

A  Jmyma».—lSy  lord,  may  I  tpeak  to  auT 
of  my  lerranti  in  the  hearing  of  an  officer  T  I 
mean  on  buiioete. 

Lord  EUmtoTM^i. — Certainly,  gentlenen ; 
dte  Court  does  not  wieh,  nor  doe*  the  law  re* 
quire,  that  your  private  aifain  ihould  be  in- 
*— -d  by  your  «ernng  on  the  jury.     It  would 


A  Jirymm. — Certaitdy,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Juttice  £^^.— The  oath  taken  by  the 
oScet*,  I  believe,  ii,  that  they  will  not  tuffet 
Ton  to  be  ipoken  to  on  the  tubject  of  thete 
pntceedings. 

A  Jurmmi. — All  we  cau  wish,  my  lord>  i* 
to  give  directioni  on  our  priTate  aifain,  in  the 
preaence  of  an  officer. 

CODBT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 

WeJnfday,  IIMJuk,  1B17. 
[Jamei  Watwo  was  set  lo  the  bar,   aod 
Arthur  Hiitllewood,  John  Hooper,  and 
Hiomas  Preston  in  the  seat*  immediately 
behind.] 


I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  bone-patrole 
btfoi^g  to  the  public-office  at  Bow-atreet  ?— 
Yet. 

Were  you  on  duly  on  Monday  night,  the 
■eoond  i»  December,  near  Highgate? — Yes. 

On  that  night,  did  yon  see  three  men  walk- 
ing t-Yea. 

Abont  what  hour  t— About  eleven  o'clock. 

Iti  what  diiection  were  they  going? — To- 
wirds  Findilfij. 
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Where^xint*  did  you  first  see  them? — 
Against  the  church  at  llighgate. 

Did  you  speak  to  them  I— Not  till  after  they 
bad  paisedme. 

Inen  you  ipoke  to  them  T — No. 

M^hat  happened? — Two  watchmen  were 
■tandii^  against  the  church -railing,  and  I  wns 
OB  the  lefMtand  side  of  the  load  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  passed  me  on  the  ri^t-hand. 

That  is  Watson  F— Yet ;  I  had  received  an 
information  a  week  before  of  three  footpads. 

You  had  received  tome  information  which 
induced  yoo  to  observe  themt — Yet. 

What  did   you  doT  — I   told  the   watch- 

You  moat  not  tell  ui  what  you  told  tlie 
watchmen,  but  what  did  you  actually  dof— I 
turned  my  horee't  head  and  told  the  watchmen 

I  Having  done  that,  what  did  yon  do  then  T 
'  — I  observed  that  the  three  persons  who  were 
walking  along  the  footpath  on  Ihe  righl-hand 
side  of  me,  seemed  to  be  taking  veir  particular 
notice  of  me,  and  that  they  rather  made  a 
stand,  as  if  (hey  were  like  eonfhted  or  tome- 
I  thing  of  that  kind. 

What  did  yon  then  do  T  —  I  turned  my 
horse's  head  and  went  back  and  got  rather 
before  them,  I  rode  np  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
I  bar  which  was  the  front  man,  and  I  said, 
'  "  gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  where 
are  yon  Iravelliog  lo,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
icphed,  "  to  Northampton.^  I  told  him  it  was 
a  late  bonr  of  the  night  to  be  travelling  to  near 


Hr.  Solicilor  GeMroJ.— What  then  passed  ? 
— I  said,  "  I  suppose  yon  know  what  I  am, 
gentlemen,  I  am  a  bone-patrole  belonging  to 
Bow-strceL** 

Mr.  WeAtrdl. — This  it  convenatioo. 

Mr.  SolkUar  Geaerat.— Vet;  wilh  the  pri* 
sonar  Watson. 

Witnat. — The  prisoner  at  the  bar  takes  a 
bundle  up  from  under  his  right;4nn  and  holds 
it  up  to  me  with  his  right  hand,  instead  of  my 
taking  hold  of  the  bundle,  I  passed  my  left- 
hand  into  Ihe  breasl  of  his  coat,  and  I  calched 
hold  of  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol ;  I  drew  the 
pistol  from  the  prisoner,  and  told  him  that  if 
he  offered  to  move,   I  would  blow  his  brains 

Where  were  the  two  watchmen  at  that  time  T 
— One  of  them  was  close  to  my  bone's  heels, 
the  other  I  did  not  observe. 

Having  said  this,  what  did  yon  doT— I  told 
the  watchman  to  secure  the  other  two. 

That  watchman,  who  was  near  your  horse  ? 
—Ye* ;  the  oAer  vrat  not  there. 

Upon  you  saying  that,  what  was  done  1—' 
The  watchman  took  bis  rattle  and  ran  back ;  I 
cannot  ny  how  many  ynrdi,  but  he  ran  back 
from  ny  DMie's  beds  and  sprung  his  rattle ; 
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the  a^er  two  peisoos'  who  were  with  the  pri- 
soner, drew  a  pistol  a-pieee  from  their  pockets 
bdrind,  they  had  gi«at  coats'on. 

Having  drawn  their  pistols,  what  did  they 
do  ?--Oiie  of  them  pulled  the  trigger. 

In  what  direction  was  the  pistol?— -le  was 
makiog  a  retreat  to  go  behind  ma,  they  coold 
not  go  in  front  of  me,  my  horse's  head  was  so 
dose  U>the  wall. 

How  was  the  pistol  directed  f— Close  to  my 
aide. 

To  whom  was  the  pistol  pointed  ? 

Ifr.  Justice  Bcmfey. — Was  the  pistol  directed 
towards  any  body  f — Yes ;  they  were  both 
pointed  towards  me,  and  one  of  them  pulled 
the  trigger. 

Mr.  SoUeUor  Genem/.— Did  the  pistol  go 
off? — No ;  the  powder  in  the  pan  did  not  catch. 

What  did  the  othcv  persons  do  ?— Th^  ran 
away. 

Was  either  of  the  piitols  fired  ?— No|  at  that 
moment. 

Mr.  Justice  Jbboti. — Did  only  one  of  them 
run  away,  or  the  two } — ^The  two. 

Mr.  SoUcUor  GeaeraL — What  was  then  done  ? 
<— By  the  watdmuui  spiinging  the  rattle,  and 
the  other  watchmen  running  out  from  the  Red« 
Lion,  there  soon  c^me  four  or  fiye  people,  two 
yoaog  meit^-— 

They  came  out  to  your  assistance  f-r-Yes ; 
healing  me  eaU  out  atop  thief,  and  one  of  them 
•ays,  *^  daniB  you  patrole,  why  do  not  you  ride 
after  themf^  I  muI,  ^'  here  is  a  prisoner  at  my 
left-hand  and  I  cannot  go.''  They  said,  "  we 
will  take  care  of  him.''  I  asked  the  landlady 
whelher  ahe  knew  the  young  men,  she  said 
she  did,  and  I  might  leave  the  prisoner  with 
thtq^  aad  then  I  rode  off  to  proceed  after  the 
other  men. 

Lord  EOoibanmgh. — ^The  landlady  told  you 
you  might  safely  leave,  the  prisoner  with  these 
young  n^en?— Yes. 

Mr.  SolicUor  Gtnend.'^  You  proceeded  after 
the  other  two? — Yes;  about  two  or  three 
hundred  yaida  I  pulled  my  hoise  up,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  a  scuffle  from  where  I  went 
from,  I  turned  my  horse  and  came  back,  when 
I  came  back,  the  prisoner  and  the  two  per- 
sons I  had  Idt  with  him  were  all  on  the  ground 
together,  strug|^ng. 

Before  that,  nad  either  of  the  persons  who 
ran  away,  fired  a  pistol?  —  Before  I  went 


Before  you  went  after  them  ?— Yes ;  before  I 
delmrad  the  Miaon^  into  tfieir  custody  they 
M^fiiyrj  aaa  the  moment  that  the  two  per- 
sona came  out  to  my  assistance,  one  pf^the 
piatob  went  off. 

Al  tbe  ■jMsert  irheA  those  weraees  came 
ogtelAeyhlkilieuaet^Tq, 

When  joa  returned  and  fbund  those  persons 
atni|g|iii||,  what  did  yon  do  ?— I  got  off  my 
hotae  diiecl^,  and  secured  the  prisoner. 

Had  Ike  miaonertt  that  time  any  thing  in 
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his  hand  ? — I  saw  something  bright,  and  I  took 
hold  of  the  handle,  one  of  the  persons  whom  I 
had  left  in  charge,  had  got  hold  of  this  in  the 
one  hand,  and  me  prisoner  had  got  hold  of  the 
other. 

Of  that  instrument  which  you  have  in  your 
hand  ? — ^Yes ;  a  dirk  from  a  walkiug-sUck ;  one 
of  the  young  men  I  left  him  in  charge  of,  had 
hold  of  the  blade  trying  to  wrench  it  from  him. 
You  assisted  in  securing  him  ?— I  took  him 
into  nhe  publio-hopse. 

After  you  had  t^en  him  into  the  publicr 
house,  did  you  search  the  prisoner  ? — Momen- 
tarily. 
Instantly  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  find  upon  him?— I  found 
some  papers. 

Is  that  the  pistol  which  you  took  from  the 
prisoner  ?  [showing  it  lo  the  witness] — Yes. 

Look  at  these  papers  [showing  them  to  the 
witness] ;  are  these  the  papers  which  you  too& 
from  the  prisoner  ? — ^They  are. 

Did  you,  before  you  parted  with  the  posses- 
sion of  them,  make  any  mark  upon  them  ?—  I 
did. 

Having  searched  him,  did  you  ask  him  his 
name? — I  did. 

What  answer  did  he  give  ?— He  told  me,  that 

his  name  would  be  weU  known  at  Bow-street. 

Did  he  tell  you  his  name  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  more  to  him,  or  he 

to  you,  when  you  were  in  the  puhlio-house  ?*t 

No,  not  at  die  public-house,  I  did  not. 

Where  (iid   you  ccmvey  him? — Down   to 
Somers-town  watch-house. 
Immediately  ? — Yes. 

In  your  way  to  Somers-town  watch-house, 
or  at  Somers-town  watch-house,  did  he  say  any 
thing  ? — He  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  city, 
thai  he  had  been  at  the  Sparfields  meeting. 

Did  he  say  any  thin^;  more  about  the  city, 
or  what  he  had  been  doing  there  ? — ^Not  to  me 
then. 
In  your  hearing? — No,  not  in  my  hearing.  . 
Did  he  say  wl^re  in  the  dty  he  had  been  Z 
— ^Towards  the  Tower  he  said  he  had  been;  I 
asked  him  whether  he  bed  been  in  the  place 
where  the  riot  was,  in  Skinner-street ;  he  said 
no,  he  went  through  £eat  Sinithfield :  that  was 
the  next  morning  ,that  he  said  that. 

Where  was  it  he  t/old  yon  this  ?— When  I 
was  going  to  Bow-street  with  him- 

You  said  aometfiing  about  towards  the 
Tower  ? — ^Yes ;  that  he  had  been  throng  £asl 
Smithfield  and  away  down  to  the  Tower. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  about  the  Tower  T 
—No,  he  did  noL 

Did  you  examine  the  pistol  which  you  had 
takfn  from  him  ?*-!  did. 
Was  it  loaded-?— iLt  was. 
Wi*  9hil?sr#ith  powder  and  balls. 
Did  he  say  anv  thing  about  the  pistol  ? — ^N<^ 
he  did  not ;  Ae  ofaerred,  though  at  ni|^t,  that 
it  waa  very  unfortunate  that  he  had  the  pistol 
in  his  breast,  that  it  should  be  observed. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  about  it?— jNc^ 
he  did  not 
P 
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Lord  Weffdfonmnk, — ^Had  you  obseired.  the 
pistol  before  you  felt  it } — No ;  his  coat  lay  ra- 
ther open  ;  I  bad  suspicion  from  the  description 
i  had  received  of  the  three  men  of  whom  I  had 
information. 

That  induced  you  to  put  your  hand  there  ? 
-»Yes,  it  did. 

Charia  Miell  oross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  C<ipiey. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  your  finding  a 
ilistol  in  his  breast  that  you  apprehended  him  ? 
—Yes. 

He  knew  that  of  course? — Yes,  I  should 
suppose  so. 

Finding  the  pistol  in  his  breast,  you  appre- 
hended him,  and  carried  him  to  Somers-town  ? 
—-He  walked  to  Somers-town. 

You  conducted  him  to  ^omer8-town  and 
there  he  remained  in  custody  during  the  night  ? 
—Yes. 

Then  he  said  it  was  a  Tery  unfortunate  thing 
that  you  had  seen  the  pistol  in  his  breast  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^Those  are  not  the 
words. 

Lord  EUenbonmgh. — That  it  was  Teiy  un- 
fortunate that  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  breast,  that 
it  should  be  observed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — He  said  it  was  very 
imlbrtunate  that  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  breast, 
that  it  should  be  observed  ? — Yes,  he  did  so. 

That  had  led  to  his  apprehension,  and  to  his 
being  confined  Y — Yes. 

And  you  were  at  that  time  talking  about  his 
detention,  and  his  being  confined  ?---Oh,  no. 

What  were  you  talking  about  ?^I  told  him 
what  I  detained  him  for,  was,  on  suspicion  of 
his  being  one  of  the  characters  that  had  been 
out  in  Essex  the  week  before. 

I  presume  that  which  occasioned  your  sus- 
picion was  seeing  the  pistol? — Not  exactly  so ; 
the  description  of  the  three  men ;  two  short  and 
one  tall  one  was  my  description. 

Seeing  the  pistol  was  the  reason  of  your  ap- 
pfahending  him  t — ^No,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Feeling  it?— Yes. 

That  the  prisoner  knew  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  suspected  him  to  be 
•oe  of  those  characters  you  nad  information  of 
being  in  ^sex  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  know  the  spround  ?— -MThen  I  told  him 
I  suspected  them  of  being  foot-pads,  he  seemed 
Terr  strange,  tod  did  not  know  what  a  foot- 
pad was. 

This  was  after  you  discovered  the  pistol  ? — 
Yes,  It  was. 

Did  you  give  evidence  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
Watson's  trial  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

You  gave  evidence  before  a  magistrate;  I 
suppose  ?'— Ym,  I  did. 
•    And  twiM  tht  grand  jury  ?*-Yes. 


How  soon  was  that  after  he  had  beea  ap- 
prehended ? — I  cannot  particularly  say. 

How  soon  did  you  give,  information  before 
the  magistrate  ? — On  the  next  morning. 

Did  you  state  before  the  magistrate  all  that 
you  hav«  now  stated  T — Yes. 

Who  was  the  magistrate? — Sir  Nathaniel 
Conant. 

You  say  he  told  you  he  had  not  been  in 
Skinner-street  ? — Yes. 

That  he  went  through  East  Smithfield  and 
away  down  to  the  Tower  ? — Yes. 

Were  those  the  precise  expressions  he  used  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  he  say  any  thin^  more  about  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  mention  t^t  to  the  magistrate  the 
next  morning  ? — No. 

That  was  all  he  said  about  being  at  the 
Tower  ?— That  vras  all. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  time  he  had 
been  at  the  Tower  ? — No. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  time  he  had 
been  in  East  Smithfield  ?— No. 

Whether  it  was  early  or  late  in  the  day  did 
not  appear  from  any  thine  he  stated  ? — No. 

But  those  words  you  have  stated  were  the 
words  he  made  use  of  P — ^Yes. 

After  you  had  apprehended  him,  you  say 
you  asked  him  his  name  ? — Yes. 

He  was  at  that  time  in  custody  P — Yes. 

After  he  was  in  custody,  you  said  something 
about  his  name  ?— Yes. 

He  was  then  completely  in  custody  ? — Yes ; 
in  the  public-hou.se  I  asked  him  his  name,  and 
again  going  down  Highgate-hill. 

Did  he  know  you  virere  a  Bow-street  police- 
officer  ? — He  did,  I  told  him  that. 

He  knew  that  you  were  going  to  take  him  to 
Bow-street,  I  presume  ? — Yes ;  he  told  me  his 
name  would  be  well  known  at  Bow-street  the 
next  morning. 

He  knew  you  were  going  to  take  him  to 
Bow«atreet,  and  he  said  his  name  would  be 
well  known  at  Bow-street  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  SoKdtor  GeneraL — ^We  will  now  read 
the  papers. 

The  following  paper  was  read : 

Committ.  P.  S. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr.  T.  Evans, 

Lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Mr.  A.  Thistlewood,  Mr.  Hardy,. 
Mr.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  R.  O^Connor, 

Mr.  Gale  Jones,         Mr.  Blandford. 
Mi^r  Cartwright,. 

Mr.  Gttmey. — ^Tbere  is  another  I  believe ; 
the  names  are  the  same,  therefore  that  need 
not  be  read. 


Mr.  SoUciior  GeimvL^Yoa  will  find  another 
paper,  bcgimung,  Sndtht,  Wtstmiaster-road. 
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Jot  High  TreasoHm 

It  was  read  as  follows : 


A.  D.  1817. 


L2U 


Smith,  Westtn.  Rd. 

collect  — —  and  meet 

form  3  diyisioee  At  Looses 


Br:dg«. 
the  old  mao 


and  proceed  to 


Smith  West  Hd  form  3  Div  collect 
numbers — and  meet  at  London 
Bdg — where  wiU  be  met  and 
be  lead  to  the  old  man 

tlMlah 


Padtn  to  proceed  to  St.  Gs 
«ach  side  to 
Bm 

to  Hlboffi      teHMet  «iK  M» 

branch  off  to  T.  B —  baricde 
Chy  Le— Cy  Str 


Lord  Enenbonmgh, — Hand  the  papers'which 
are  read  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Generid, — ^The  other  paper 
purports  to  be  a  letter  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Uilberty  addressed  to  Preston;  perhaps  it 
had  better  be  read,  it  is  very  short. 

Lord  EOenhrough. — Perhaps  the  jury  had 
better  seethe  papers  now,  in  order  to  direct  their 
attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Wetherell.^l  will,  with  your  lordship's 
leave,  look  at  them  after  the  jury  have  inspect- 
ed them. 

Lord  EUenborough, — Perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well ;  I  will  hand  to  you  that  which  has  been 
handed  to  me  as  a  copy. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CcpUy, — Mr.  Barlow  has  been 
so  good  as  to  say  that  he  will  iiimish  me  with 
a  copy,  which  will  answer  my  purpose. 

Lord  EUmforoi^A.— What  other  paper  have 
you? 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gtnend.'-^li  is  a  letter  address- 
ed  to  Preston,  found  in  the  pocket  of  Watson ; 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material,  except  as 
showing  that  there  was  a  letter  for  Preston 
found  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  fVetkertU, — I  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose  it  is  offered ;  the  question  is  whether 
K  is  admissible  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Soiidtor  Oenend. — Oh,  certainly,  having 
been  found  in  his  pocket. 

Lord  JEBesftoroi^A.— Every  letter  found  in 
his  pocket  is  adinissible,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  WeUi£relL — ^It  is  evidence  against  Pres- 
tim  certainly,  but  not  aeainst  Watson.  I  un- 
derstand tlie  way  in  which  it  is  put  by  my 
learned  friends  now. 

• 

The  f(Aowing  Letter  was  read : 

Cotk  Inn,  Wednesday  Morning. 
Mm.  PiBSToir, 

Sir, 
flaring  ondentood  you  want  somebody 


{St.  Giles—  St.  in 
Holbora,  broad  1 
part  of  Uolborn  > 
Barrs.  J 

Chancery  Lane. 

^  C  Cary  Street. 
I  Temple  Barr. 

C  Theobald's  Road. 
3  •<  Gray's  in  Lane. 


barrede   t  £lm  Street. 

.  i  St.  John's  Street. 
i  Old  Street  Road. 

5  White  Chappel. 

6  Tower. 

7  Bank. 
6  Pity. 

to  deliver  out  Bills,  I  should  be  happy  te 
do  it,  and  a  friend  in  distress  as  well  as 
myself,  would  be  giad  to  make  one  too, 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vou  at 
the  Red  Heart,  Shoe-lane ;  if  you  wilHiave 
the  goodness  to  call  at  the  Red  Heart  to- 
night, or  let  me  know  where  I  can  see 
you,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour,  being  very 
much  in  distress,  and  not  knowing  where 
to  get  a  shilling  tovrards  my  support ;  if 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a 
job,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  particular  favour. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  Respectfully, 
Thomas  Gii.b£Bc. 

Nov.  27th,  1816. 

Directed  to 
Mr.  Paeston. 

John  CattU  sworn. — ^Examined  by  Mr.  Gumej^ 

You  know  the  prisoner  James  Watson  the 
elder  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Tfe/A«re2^.— Before  you  examine  him  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  have  you  had 
any  promise  of  pardon  on  condition  of  giving 
your  evidence  ? — No. 

Mr.  Gumey.— That  doesnot  goto  his  admis- 
sibility. 

Mr.  WcthereU,--!  submit  that  it  is  a  fit 
question  to  be  asked  though  it  does  not  go  to 
his  admissibility. 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^If  it  does  not  go  to  his  admiiH 
sibility  as  a  witness  I  submit  it  ooght  not  to  be 
put  now. 

Lord  EO/^nitortrngkr^You  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  any  <][ue8tion  you  may  think 
proper,  to  affect  the  credit  due  to  his  evidence 
on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Gvmey, — Do  you  know  Mr.  Jamet 
Watson  the  son  ? — I  do.         ^  . 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thistlewoo^*?— Perfectly 
well.  ^ 

Mr.  Preston  ?— Perfectly  well. 
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And  Mr.  Hooper  ?— All  of  fbem  perfeetlj 
welL 

VHiich  of  them  did  jou  know  finl  ?— Mr. 
Hooper,  John  Hooper. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — About 
twoyeart. 

In  what  month  did  you  become  acquainted 
with  the  prisoDer,  Mr.  Watson  ? — ^About  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  the  first  meeting  in 
Spsrfields. 

That  was  in  the  month  of  October } — Yes ;  I 
had  seen  Mr.  Watson  before,  but  ^id  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  till  within  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  the  first  meeting  in 
Spa-fields. 

At  what  place  had  yon  seen  him  ? — ^Atthe 
Cock  in  Grafton-street. 

Had  you  frequently  before  that  been  at  the 
Cock?— Yes,  frequently. 

Did  any  society  meet  there  ? — ^Yes,  a  society 
called  the  Spenceans. 

Was  it  at  a  meeting  of  that  society  that  you 
had  seen  him  f — ^I  hiul  never  seen  him  at  any 
other  society  bat  those  meetings :  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  him  was  at  this  meeting. 

Had  yon  seen  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Spencean  society  at  the  Cock  before  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  ? — I  had. 

What  was  the  first  conversation  whidi  passed 
between  Mr,  Watson  and  you  ? — ^Mr.  Watson 
introduced  himself  to  me  by  saying,  it  was  a 
V«ry  easy  matter  to  upset  government,  condi- 
tionally, that  it  was  handled  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Was  that  at  the  Cock,  or  at  any  other  house  ? 
— It  was  at  the  Cock  in  Grafton-street. 

Did  yon  also  meet  him  about  that  time  at  any 
other  house  P — He  appointed  that  night  for  me 
to  meet  him  the  following  night  at  the  Mul- 
berry-shop, or  the  Mulberry-tree,  near  Moor- 
fields. 

The  Mulberry-tree,  in  Mulberry-tree  court, 
in  Wilson-street? — I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  place  precisely,  but  near  Moorfields. 

You  and  he  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
there  the  following  evening  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  any  society  meet  there? — Yes;  a 
society  of  the  same  kind  as  at  the  Cock. 

Of  the  Spenceans  ? — Yes. 

The  same  night  at  the  Cock,  did  you  see 
Preston  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  seen  him  before  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Spenceans  ? — I  had. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Your   question  was, 
Did  you  see  Preston  at  the  Cock  on  the  same 
It;  to  which  night  do  yon  refer? 


Mr,  Gurney, — ^The  night  he  met  Watson, 
mylord.  Did  Preston  say  any  thing  to  yon  ? 
•^--Be  did. 

What  did  he  say  to  yon? — He  called  me 
down  stairs. 

Mr.  Justice  Bavley, — On  that  night  f — ^Yei. 
that  same  nig^t ;  he  called  me  down  stairs,  and 
i^ished  me  to  meet  him  in  another  house,  where 
there  is  another  aocitty  held;  the  name  ot die 


booM  I  cannot  recollect,  bat  it  is  near  Fleet- 
maikety  where  a  society  of  tradesmen  met. 

What  answer  did  yoa  give  to  that  ? — I  asked 
him  foriprfaat  purpose ;  be  told  me  he  vras  one  of 
the  committee,  and  they  were  there  meeting  for 
the  express  purpose  of  doing  away  with  machi- 
nery; to  petition  parliament  to  do  away  with 
machinery. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy. — Win  your  lordship 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  what  Preston  says, 
Watson  not  being  present,  with  reference  to 
something  which  is  not  the  object  of  this  con- 
spiracy, cannot  by  any  possibilitv  be  evi- 
dence i  1  submit  that  with  great  deference  my 
lord. 

Lord  EUenboroufh, — ^It  may  not  be  evidence 
to  prove  the  conspiracy,  but  we  cannot  separate 
the  parts ;  in  directing  the  jury  we  may  direct 
them  to  pay  less  or  greater  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy. — ^Whether  this  has  or 
not  reference  is  matter  perhaps  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Gwmty. — I  should  have  passed  it  over 
bat  I  thought  it  would  take  more  time. 

Mr.  ITefAeretf.— Yonr  lordship  cannot  con- 
ceive what  may  be  the  end  of  these  oonversar 
tions. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CcfUy. — ^Yoor  lordship  wiU 
see  how  perfiBctly  irrelevant  that  b ;  I  have  not 
the  answer  down. 

Lord  WenhoraugK, — ^To  petition  parliament 
to  do  away  machinery. 

Mr.  Ser^nt  Gwiey. — I  should  submit  to 
your  lordship,  that  Watson  not  being  present, 
and  this  being  a  matter  totally  unconnected 
with  the  present  prosecution,  cannot  it  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence. 

Lord  Etitmkonmgh. — It  is  merely  introduc- 
tory to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  ITe/Airetf.— We  see  the  object  of  it,  it 
is  merely  to  let  in  the  Speneeans,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  business. 

Mr.  Owmey. — Yes,  you  will  see  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Lord  EilenborougL — ^I  think  it  is  admissible 
as  introductory. 

Mr.  Gtamey. — Did  any  thing  nasi  between 
ou  and  Preston  as  to  the  Muloerry-tree  ? — 
es,  he  asked  me  the  same  as  Mr.  Watson  had 
done,  to  meet  him  at  the  Mulberry-tree ;  I 
told  him  I  had  promised  Mr.  Watson  that  I 
would  meet  him  tnere. 

Mr.  Justice  B^fky, — ^Did  he  fix  the  time  f — 
Eiriit  o'dock  the  next  night,  th^  Thursday 
nignt. 

Mr.  Gurney, — Did  you  meet  him  at  the 
Mulbeny-tree  the  next  ni^  ? — ^I  did. 

Can  yoa  give  me  the  tdM  o£  that  or  about 
the  time? — ^U  was  about  thiee  weeks,  as  nigh 
three  weeks  as  poiiible  before  the  first  meet- 
ing  ia  a|«4eU«. 


? 
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Did  yoa  mMt  both  •£  them  At  iIm  MuIlMtig^ 

Xf^^  ?— I  did. 

Wcf«  Uttre  other  penoBtptesentat  the  Mul- 
berry-tree f— There  were  a  gpreal  manr  that  I 
did  not  know;  the  only  people  that  I  knew^ 
was  the  two  Watsoni,  Freiton,  Hoooer,  Mr. 
Thistlewood,  and  the  two  Brans's  and  Mr,  John 
Harrison. 

The  two  Enmi'Sy  father  and  son  ? — ^Yes. 

And  other  penona  whom  yon  did  not  know? 

—Yes. 

After  the  meeting  broke  up,  with  whom  did 
you  walk  away  ?— I  walked  away  with  the  elder 
Walson. 

Had  he  any  conyersatioii  with  yoa  as  you 
were  walking  tocether?— Yes,  the  same  con- 
versation renewed. 

Repeat  what  he  said  ?— He  said  it  was  a 
very  easy  matter  to  upset  goTemmenty  condi* 
tionally,  that  it  was  handled  as  it  ought  to  be. 

What  answer  did  you  give  to  that  ? — I  asked 
him  which  way ;  he  told  me  if  there  were  a  few 
good  fellows  got  together,  it  was  a  yery  easy 
matter. 

Did  he  ask  you  any  question  ?— He  told  me 
he  had  drawn  a  plan  of  an  instrument  that 
would  debar  the  cavalry,  that  would  prevent 
the  horse  coming  on  the  mob ;  he  then  said 
that  they  had  got  several  people,  that  they  had 
solicited  at  different  houses  where  they  had 
gone,  and  that  they  had  got  a  committee  sit- 
ting. 

That  they  had  got  several  people  at  different 
houses  ?— I  es,  several  people  whom  they  could 
collect  together,  and  that  they  had  got  a  com- 
mittee sitting  to  devise  the  b^t  modes  and  the 
best  plan. 

What  mote  did  he  say?— Merely  conversa- 
tion of  the  same  kind ;  he  asked  me  where  I 
lived — I  told  him. 

Where  did  you  live?— I  lived  at  No.  5,  New- 
ton-street,  Holbom. 

You  then  lived  at  No.  5,  Newton-street, 
Holbom  ? — ^Yes. 

What  more  f— He  told  me  he  would  call  the 
next  day  morning,  which  would  be  the  Friday, 
and  show  me  the  plan. 

Did  you  then  T»rt,  or  was  there  any  ftoher 
conversation  ? — A  great  deal  of  conversation  ; 
but  merely  the  same  conversation,  merely 
about  upsetting  government;  nothing  more 
particular  pasoed  on  that  occasion  than  what  I 
have  statea. 

You  parted  for  that  night  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  him  ^e  next  day  ?— I  did  not ; 
he  called  two  or  three  times. 

That  is  as  you  heard.  I>id  you  see  him 
afterwards  ?— Yes,  the  Saturday  morning  after ; 
be  called  and  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Justice  £qyley."*-Were  you  out  en  the 
Friday? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Gvmey.— Yoa  understood  him  to  have 
called  ?— Yes. 
Aadott  ilie  Sttmdayyov  mm  him?— Yei. 
Aft  ion  aMsiriedmanK'Iaok 
When  be  called  on  the  Salmdajrf  did  your 
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will  ivmain  at  bene,  or  did  she  |po  onl  ?- 
went  out. 

Were  he  and  you  alone  together  ? — ^We  were 
together  for  about  an  hour ;  I  desired  her  to 
go  out 

Lord  EUenborongh.^^'Be  was  an  hoiir  With 
you  ? — Yes,  about  au  hour  as  nigh  as  pessiblt. 

Mr.  Gumev, — State  what  passed  at  tbatcon^ 
versation  f — He  took  out  several  papers,  one 
of  those  appeared  to  be  a  plan  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Wetktrtik^Vie  must  havesove  aeOeuil 
of  this  paper.  * 

Mr.  Giinie^.— t  shall  herea^er  produce  tbto 
paper  found  in  his  lodgings. 


Lord  EUenborou^^lihe  said  it  was  a  pM 
of  the  Tower,  that  would  be  sufficient,  boll 
understood  from  the  opening,  that  diis  paper 
would  be  produced. 

Mr.  Gwrney, — He  produced  the  plan  of  th« 
Tower  ? — ^Yes ;  and  IpLCwise  a  plan  of  the 
machine  which  he  had  told  me  he  had  in- 
vented himself,  which  appeared  to  run  on  foot 
wheels. 

The  machine  for  obstructing  the  cavalry 
Yes. 

It  was  to  run  on  four  wheels  ?-^Yes. 

How  was  it  to  operate  ?-^With  a  sharp 
and  spikes  up. 

Something  to  wound  the  horses  lect?«*^It 
was  to  run  on  four  wheeb  so  as  to  prevent  tlM 
horses  advancing,  there  were  knives  som4 
like  a  sword  on  each  side,  or  lUie  a  scythe* 

Mr.  Justice  BoyJey. — Something  horizo&tal 
and  sharp  ? — Yes,  very  sharp. 

Horiaontal  ? — Yes,  to  prevent  the  oandiy 
coming  in  any  part  of  the  street.  . 

Mr.  Gfttfttey.— Was  it  to  be  large  Or  small  T 
— ^He  did  not  particularly  mention  the  site,  but 
about  the  size  of  a  common  wheel. 

A  Jmymm*  Cannot  you  speak  to  the  ii»y 
as  you  say  he  produced  Uie  machine  ? — ^Na>  % 
paper  drawing. 

A  Jtoyman, — ^I  have  got  it  down  wrong  1 
see. 

Mr.  X}mrney^^yf\k9t  more  passed  r<*«ti« 
showed  me  those  oaperay  and  wished  me  t» 
exert  myself  as  mucn  as  I  possibly  oeuM  to  frt 
all  the  people  I  could  together. 

A  Jwryman, — Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
the  wheel  of  the  machine  was  to  be  a  common- 
sized  whed  ? — Yes,  a  common-sized  wheel. 

Mr.  Ganuy.— Did  he  produce  to  you  utf 
other  drawing  ?— Yes,  there  were  several  oth«P 
drawings  he  produced  of  die  Tower,  somethiiig 
like  a  bridge. 

Any  drawing  of  any  other  place  but  te 
Tower  ? 

Mr.  ITetikmttr-Let  us  have  the  whole  about 
the  Tower;  theie  was  sonethisg  ef  aUidii? 
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-»Y«i,  lomMbiiig  like  ■  bridge,  ud  the  dit 
Cnrnt  entnuicn  and  aT«Duei  out  of  the  Tawer. 

Mr.  Gin*ai.— Do  jwu  remeraber  anjr  dnw- 
ing  of  my  otheifplKe  t—l  do  not  putintarlj 
mMmbei  any  other ;  there  were  several  otben, 
but  I  did  not  take  partkular  notice  of  then  to 
M  to  tpeak  lo  tben. 

Giv*  lu  an  accouni  of  Ibc  fiirther  coo*ena- 
tionf — HeaAed  me  how  man}' I  could  bring; 
hownanjlknew;  I  said  I  knew  ■  great  many, 
bnt  I  did  not  know  whether  they  woold  act  or 
DO  when  ther  were  pat  to  the  teat,  b«tIwould 
tarn  mjseli  u  much  as  I  could,  and  try  and 

Kalll  couldtogether;  that  I  h^  got  nothing 
what  little  bmiDCU  J  did  to  lire  on  i  lie 
t«iJ  neTei  mii^  that,  tiiey  would  do  somethinic 
better  for  me ;  that  they  had  got  plenty  of  mo-. 
MT  fcr  every  thing. 

Von  are  by  buunex  a  smith,  I  beliere  ? — 
Yea,  I  am.  Heiaid  I  ahoulddo  better  than 
Ibat;  that  they  bad  sufficient  money  for  any 
Mog. 

Lord  EUmiortii^.— Thaihe  or  Ihey  ?— TTiat 
■bey. 

Hr.  Gurwy.— Do  you  remember  any  thing 
faitberf — There  was  nothing  very  particular 
nore  took  place  that  day. 

Did  you  make  an  appointment  to  meet  that 
evening  t — 1  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
hjm  the  next  day  momiug. 

Did  you  meet  him  that  evening  t — I  believe 
we  metat  IheCocktbat  eTCning,  butlamoot 
certain. 

Do  yon  remember  meeting  htm  and  Preston 
«ltheC<xi?— Yes;  I  remember  meeting  them 
•ereral  timei,  bilt  I  cannot  positively  tay  whe- 
ther  it  was  that  evening  or  not. 

About  that  night  did  you  meet  him  andPret- 
'  ton,  and  have  any  conversation  with  them  ? — 
I  really  cannot  positively  say,  whether  thai 
ni^t  I  did  meet  them. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  T — 
The  next  day  morning  I  met  Wation,  the 
Sunday  moraiug, at  eleven  o'clock,  atone  New- 


Wbat  paued  ? — Similar  conversation  took 
place  there;  we  had  something  to  drink  lo^c- 
Uiei :  we  could  not  have  much  conversation 
there,  for  there  were  other  people  in  the  way 
at  hand ;  but  as  we  were  coming  down  Drury- 
lue  towards  Holbom,  Watton  told  me  ihal 
they  had  got  a  committee,  consisting  of  live, 
he  mcnlioned  the  names  ofHarrisou,  Preston, 
This  tie  wood,  and  his  two  sons — his  son 
and  himself,  I  mean ;  attd  that  I  abould  be 
made  one  of  the  generals,  and  head  a  party  of 
men — P<"ty  o(  pike  men,  and  different  men, 
that  I  Miould  hear  more  about  it  io  a  few  days ; 
and  thai  I  might  consider  myself  from  that 
lime,  uoneof  thecommittee,  and  they  should 
not  take  in  more  besides  myself ;  that  t  should 
make  the  lixth ;  and  they  would  not  have  any 

Did  yoQ  make  any  appointment  for  any  fu- 
ture meeting? — I  made  an  appointment  that 
night  to  meet  bin  at  the  Nig'Aead,  Caniaby- 


Tmtnfjamet  tVdUon  C9S0 

■BWket,  where  there  waa  another  meeting  of 
the  Spenceans. 

Will  yoD  endeavour  to  remember  whether, 
bebte  this  meebng  at  the  Nag's.head,  you  had 
met  him  and  Praton  together,  and  had  had 
any  oouveneiion  with  tEem  together  at  the 
Cock.— I  really  cannot  pceitivelv  say. 

Did  you  raeeiat  the Nag'i 'head? — Yes. 

Who  was  there ; — There  was  one  John  Keencs 
whom  I  knew ;  the  elder  Wataon,  theyouagvr 
Watson,  Preston,  Thistlewood,  and   the   two 

You  do  not  know  whether  any  thing  particu- 
lar passed  there.— Nothing  particular. 

Did  you  meet  Watson  any  morning  f — 1  met 
him  the  next  day  morning,  the  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, I  believe  ii  was. 

Was  that  any  morning  when  you  weul  to- 
wards Portman-aouareF — We  went  to  Port- 
man-street  barraclcs,  and  King-sireet  bar- 
racks. 

Who  went  with  you  ?— The  elder  WaUon. 

What  barracks  did  yon  go  to? — Portman- 
slieet  barracks.  King-street  barracks,  and  across 
the  park  to  where  the  powder  a  kept — ihema- 
gatineposl,  a  small  magazine. 

Hr.  Justice  BmfUy. — It  that  in  the  park  ?— 

Mr.  G<nM3i.— Do  yon  mean  Hyde-park  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  person  along  with  you 
at  this  timeT — One  Skinner  was  with  us. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  of  your  going 
to  those  placet  ? — Yes,  duiing  the  whole  of  the 

Had  you  ever  seen  Skinner  before  > — Yes,  I 
believe  I  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  at  Uic 
meetings,  but  not  knowing  him,  nor  having 
any  conversations  with  him. 

What  meetings  do  you  mean  ? — The  Spcn- 
eean  meetings. 

Before  you  set  out  had  you  had  any  conver  - 
satioDwith  Watson,  on  the  subject  of  your  go- 
ing to  look  atihose  barracks?— Yes,  togoand 
look  at  the  whole  of  the  avenues,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  which  was  the  best  place  lo  set  fire  to 
thebarncks. 

After  you  had  seen  the  barracks,  did  Skinner 
go  home  with  you,  or  leave  you? — He  left  us 

After  Skinner  had  left  you  did  Watson 
say  any  thing  to  you  respecting  Skinner  1 — Ue 


did. 


lie  say  to  j 
sr  had  beer 


—He  told  me  he 


fellow  than  he  was ;  he  intended  to  have  made 
Idm  an  officer,  but  he  found  he  was  a  man  who 
had  no  idea,  and  not  at  all  calculated. 

I^d  yon  meet  him  at  Newton's  i — I  did. 

Whom  did  you  meet  there  7—1  met  him  and 
his  son. 

Watson  and  hii  son? — Yea;  but  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  his  sod  till  afterwards. 

Mr.  Justice  Biyby.— "What  day  was  this  * 

Mr.  Gvwey. — Do  you  itmember  what  day 
this  wu!— I  do  not. 
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Do  jou  remember  the  day  of  the  week?^*I 
believe  it  was  on  the  Wednesday. 

Was  it  the  day  or  the  erening? — It  was  in 
the  morning  part ;  1  recollect  Uiat  it  was  on 
the  Wedne^ay,  on  account  of  the  meeting  at 
the  Cock  being  in  the  erenicg. 

Were  the  Spencean  meetings  at  the  Cock  on 
the  Wednfejday  evenings  ? — Yes. 

At  Newton's,  at  this  time  were  you  intro- 
duced to  any  person? — No,  I  was  not. 

Did  you  see  any  person  besides  him  and  his 
son  ? — No. 

IIow  soon  were  you  introduced  to  Thistle- 
wood  ;  you  say  you  had  seen  him  at  a  meeting : 
how  soon  were  you  introduced  to  him  ?•— I  be- 
liere  it  was  that  day  or  the  day  following,  I 
cannot  say  whidi. 

By  whom  ? — By  one  John  Harrison. 

Who  was  in  company  besides  you  and  Har* 
rison  and  Thistlewood  .^— All  three  were  stran- 
gers that  I  did  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  by  Harrison,  that  Harrison 
whom  you  have  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — I  do. 

What  is  his  christian  name  ? — John  Harri- 
son. 

Did  the  strangers  outstay  you,  or  did  you 
outstay  the  strangers  ?  — We  outstayed  the 
strangers. 

Did  any  conversation  afterwards  take  place 
between  you  and  Thistlewood  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  WetkertU, — He  has  not  said  where  this 
was. 

Mr.  Gvmey. — Where  was  this? — At  John 
Newton's. 

State  what  Thistlewood  said  1 — We  had  some 
ale,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  an  opportunity, 
Thistlewood  asked  me  how  much  it  would  take 
to  make  a  few  hundred  pikes,  and  how  long  it 
would  take  me. 

You  beinj^  a  smith  ? — Yes. 

By  what  it  would  take,  what  did  you  mean? 
— How  mndi  they  would  come  to  a-piece ;  and 
how  short  a  time  could  I  make  them  in. 

Lord  'EUenborough, — How  long  it  would  take, 
and  what  they  would  cost  ?  — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Guney, — What  answer  did  you  give 
him  1 — I  told  him  it  entirely  depended  upon 
the  size  of  the  iron  or  steel,  or  whatever  they 
were  made  of,  and  what  length  they  were,  be- 
ingthe  most  convenient  and  most  handiest. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  about  them  ?— I 
asked  ham  what  length  he  should  want  them 
and  what  size,  he  told  me  about  nine  or  ten 
inches;  he  chalked  outsomethingvrith  a  pencil 
of  the  length  of  them :  I  told  him  I  thought  they 
might  be  got  for  about  fourpence  or  fourpence 
half^ienny  a  pound;  he  then  wished  me  to 
Buke  him  one  as  a  pattern  to  look  at,  accor- 
dingly I  promised  him  I  would. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  material  ? — I  oro- 
mistd  I  would  make  him  one;  I  told  him  I  had 
got  BO  place  to  make4hem  in ;  Harrison  re- 
plied, that  he  katw  a  person  that  he  thought 


would  lend  me  the  use  of  his  forge  for  a  little 
while  to  make  one  as  a  pattern. 

Did  he  mention  his  name  ? — He  did  not  at 
tiiat  time. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  ? — ^No  further  than 
to  meet  in  the  evening ;  I  was  to  make  one 
as  a  pattern,  and  we  were  to  meet  in  the  eveI^- 
ing. 

Where  were  you  to  meet  in  the  evening?— 
At  the  Cock,  in  Graflon-street ;  we  were  to 
meet  at  Newton's  afterwards,  but  we  met  al 
the  Cock,  first. 

■ 

Lord  Ellenborough, — ^Were  you  to  bring  the 

pike  to  the  Cock  ? — No,  not  to  the  Cock. 

# 

Mr.  Gvmty, — ^Where  is  Ne¥rton's? — ^InLongw 
acre? 

In  a  court  in  Long-acre  ? — Coming  into 
Long-acre. 

A  public-house  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  to  bring  the  pike  to  Newton's  P«-^ 
No ;  to  liandall's  or  Rensdeirs,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Newton's. 

Did  you  go  to  this  public-house  kept  by  Ran- 
dall, or  some  such  name,  opposite  Nevrton'sf 
•  I  did. 

Whom  did  you  meet  there  P — I  met  Thistll^ 
wood,  the  two  Watsons,  and  Hooper  was 
there,  and  Harrison;  Preston,  I  believe  wis 
not. 

Did  you  there  produce  the  pike  you  had 
made  ?-^I  did  not  make  it;  Hooper  and  Haiw 
rison  went  with  me  to  get  one  maae. 

Where  did  they  go  with  you?— To  a  little 
shop,  in  a  cellar,  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  tientley  in  Hart-street ;  Harrison  had  knowa 
this  man  for  sometime  before. 

Do  you  mean  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury? — 
By  Covent-garden. 

When  you  went  to  Bentley,  did  either  of 
you  speak  to  him  ? — ^I  spoke  to  him ;  I  asked 
him  to  permit  me  to  make  use  of  his  forge^  to 
make  a  spike  I  told  him. 

What  did  you  tell  him  was  the  purpose  for 
which  3rou  wanted  it  ? — ^I  am  not  certam .  wha^ 
ther  I  told  him  it  was  lo  put  round  a  rabbit 
warren  or  a  fish-pond. 

Some  innocent  purpose  ? — ^Yes. 

What  answer  did  Bentley  give  you  ?— <He 
told  me  he  would  make  me  one,  I  told  him  if 
he  would  permit  me  I  would  make  it ;  he  woold 
not  permit  that,  and  he  looked  out  a  piece  of 
iron  and  made  it. 

Did  he  make  it  while  you  staid  ? — ^Yes^  ha 
did. 

What  was  done  with  it? — It  was  given  la 
me,  and  I  brought  it  away. 

Did  Harrison  and  Hooper  stay^  or  did  yoa 
remain  alone  with  him  ? — Harrison  and  Hooper 
staid  the  while  it  was  making,  and  we  cama 
away  together. 


Did  you  take  that  pike  in  the  evening  to 
house  of  Randall's?— Yes;  in  the  evening  or 


some  part  of  the  day,  I  think  it  was  the 
lier  part  of  the  day. 

Whom  did  you  meet  there?— I  met  thfe  twa 
Watsons. 
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Is.  ftfas  DMM  JEUoMI  Of  lUMdeUP-*!  am 
not  certain,  it  is  m  BMaaoftbat  kiad. 

Yfhom  did  jroa  nMetf»«-Tbt  two  Watsons, 
Thistlewood,  Harrison,  and  Hooper ;  Prestoo 
«M  not  there. 

Did  yon  produce  this  pike  ?— I  did. 

What  was  ssid  about  ft  f-^Tbey  said  it  was 
a  ruy  ftmous  instrument. 

Whn  said  tbat  f-^-Doetor  Watson. 

Yoo  can  Mr.  Watson,  Doctor;  is  he  a  mo* 
dies!  man  ?^Yes. 

Did  he  go  by  the  name  of  Dootor  with  yon  } 
•«Yei^  he  did. 

Did  anv  thing  more  pass  between  yon  paiti- 
onlarf — ^Not  any  thing  more,  particular ;  we 
Silin  tbeewaing  at  the  Cock. 

Did  any  thing  important  pass  at  the  Cock 
tkm  ovnning?— No  inrthor  than  Dr.  Watson 
took  and  wrote  with  his  pencil,  the  name  and 
■nmber  of  the  boose  the  eomasittoe  had  taken. 
Mo.  fl^  Oteystoko-plaee. 

Mn.  %  Oiseyatoko.plaoe,  ia  the  boose  where 
the  committee  met  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  about  that  tisse  take  any  walk 
townida  Paddii^flon  with  either  of  those  per- 
sons ?^Yes ;  I  had  been  to  Paddington  with 
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When  was  thai  f  ^Tho  night  before,  amongst 
Iho  namgalori. 

For  what  purpose?  —  For  the  purpose  of 
■•sing  hew  manT  men  wjt  conld  ge^  with  the 
Wffkki  of  thoni ;  hem  asany  there  were  out  of 
employ. 

IJid  yen  go  together  to  any  places  P— We  did. 

Plibbe or piivate ? — Public;  and  wo  found 
n^stnt  Bsnny  naeigatofs  and  treated  them  wiiii 
bMr. 

Who  ftMnd  the  nMney  f^Mr.  Thistlewood. 

Did  either  he  or  you  make  any  inquiries  ? 
Hdfom  ask  aay<(neetiofi8?*.*Yes. 

Wiat  kind  of  questions  P— I  had  seen  one 
of  tlwas  a  night  or  two  before,  and  had  said 
they  were  out  of  employ,  and  they  wished 
tbeve  was  to  be  a  good  row ;  that  they  had 
raAer  be  killedshan  starred  to  death ;  that  was 
tha  season  of  our  going  up. 

Had  you  communicated  to  Thistlewood  what 
passed  the  eyening  before  ?*— Yes. 

State  the  woicte  again  ?— That  if  there  was 
n  >food  row  .diey  would  sooner  die  than  be 
■isSpcd  to  death. 

-  This  you  eommnnicated  lo  Thistlewood,  and 
that  was  the  inducement  to  his  going  with  yon 
Skat  night  ?^Yes,  thr  night  before. 

When  you  found  the  nayigators  at  thoee 
foMio-^ooses,  what  qnestions  did  either  he  or 
Yon  put  to  them  ? — It  is  impoenbte  lo  say,  hot 
M  tMd  them  we  should  want  them  for  a  job  in 
mMsdotinM;  it  was  not  told  them  for  whnt  it 


Of  course  not?—  And  that  he  wished io 
mnrvany  of  tkem  migfait  boooUeoted 
togitiMrintheeoursoof  afow  honrs  in  onsa 
thsy  should  besianted. 

What  answer  did  yon  geC^^-'Aey  said  they 
OMld  net  tmm  sii  hnadsed'in  tha  wane  of 
k  eery  few  hours,  in  the  morning  pailiertstiyi 


that  there  were  such  a  munbor  of  them  ont  of 
employ. 

Yon  tnatod  them  with  beer  ?— Yes. 

AfUr  this,  did  yon  come  away  ?— Yes,  we 
called  at  several  houses. 

Did  you  after  that 'go  into  any  public  house 
near  the  theatres  P  —  Yes,  we  went  into  a 
house  near  Long«aere,  whieh  the  soldiers  use. 

Do  you  mean  tho  sokheis  who  attend  the 
theatres  P— Yes. 

How  many  soldiers  did  you  find  there  f — 
Th^  kept  coming  in  and  out,  I  suppbse  there 
migbl  be  eight  or  ten  altogether,  we  treated 
then  with  half  a  gallon  of  iMcr  the  first  time. 

Who  treated  them  with  ^e  beerT  — Mr. 
TUstlewood. 

Did  he  ask  them  any  question  T-*He  asked 
them  about  their  treatment^  and  what  their 

What  do  you  mean  by  their  treatment  t— 
How  their  officers  treated  them. 

How  much  beer  altoeether  did  he  give 
them  ?— -About  half  a  gallon  or  three  pots  at 
that  house. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  together  to  any  house 
in  Vinegar-lane  P — Yes ;  the  Black-Lion,  that 
is  used  by  the  sddien  who  attend  Drory-lane. 

That  is  now  called  Wobumnrtreot  ?— Yes. 

This  was  at  the  Black-Lion }  —  I  am  not 
quite  certain  of  the  sign  of  the  house. 

Did  jrou  find  any  soldiers  there P  —  Yes; 
about  the  same  number  as  we  found  in  the 
other  house. 

Was  any  conyersation  held  yrith  them  f — 
Something  similar  to  the  first,  and  also  treated 
them  with  beer. 

Lord  Ellenbor<mgh.^yiho  paid  for  the  beer  ? 
— Thistlewood. 

Mr.  Gantry.  — What  quantity  was  it?— I 
think  it  was  a  gallon. 
Was  there  any  thing  which  induced  him  to 

E'ye  more  there  than  1^  had  given  at  the  other 
»use  ?— Yes ;  there  was  a  Yoikshireman  that 
spoke  rather  yiolent. 

Violent  on  what  subject  ? — Against  goyem- 
ment. 

Was  he  a  soldier  P — ^Yes. 

Can  you  remember  what  he  said  ? — Not  ex- 
actly, I  cannot:  the  conyersation  was  about 
their  pay  and  their  bread,  and  a  number  of 
them  being  discharged  and  being  yeiy  ill- 
treated;  lining  discharged  without  pensions 
after  fighting  so  mai^  years  for  thfir  country. 

Who  said  this  ^— The  soldiers. 

There  a  gdlon  of  beer  was  giyen?— I  think 
it  was  -n  gallon. 

When  he  and  you  pnrtod  that  erening  did 
J  wimiiBs  any  agreement  lo  meet  tho  ntat  day  f 

—Yes. 

Befovs  you  parted  did  ho  give  you  any  thing! 

— Bofoiu  we  parted  U  gave  mo  two  thioe 
shilling  pieces. 

Did  ho  #•«  you  any  dlwitions  P>->Yes,  he 
dimetod  mo  to  go  tni^o^itt'^hntloould ;  to 
go  to  tho  different  hoMO  ond  ooUictaUiho 
MoploitoM«MP  tfMHi  possMy  oouM. 
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were  fOQ  to  meet  the  next  day? — 
n's  I  belieTe  it  was. 


Whera 
At  Newton' 

Did  jou  appoint  to  meet  at  Newton's  the 
next  day  f—Yesy  I  believe  it  was  so. 

And  the  next  day  at  Newton's  you  did  meet? 
—Yes. 

Whom  did  you  meet  ? — ^I  met  Thistlewood, 
Watson,  and  Harrison. 

By  Watson  do  you  mean  this  Mr.  Watson  ? 
— ^Yes. 

When  yoQ  met  what  passed  ?— It  was  merely, 
to  go  from  one  house  to  another,  to  collect  ul 
we  possibly  could . 

Was  that  your  conversation  ? — Yes ;  and  to 
see  what  we  could  collect. 

For  that  purpose  did  you  go  together  or  di- 
vide T— We  divided. 

How  did  you  divide  ? — Thistlewood  and  me 
went  down  to  a  place  they  call  the  Fox  under 
the  Hill. 

Is  that  under  the  Adelphi  ? — Yes. 

A  public-house  fiBu:ing  the  river  ? — ^Yes. 

What  kind  of  men  did  yob  find  there  ?— A 
great  quantity  of  coal-heavers,  and  such  men 
as  empty  boats :  people  who  work  upon  the 
Thames. 

Mr.  Gurmy.-^By  people  working  on  the 
Thames,  do  you  mean  ballast-heavers  ? — ^The 
people  who  work  in  barges. 

Lord  EUenhorougk, — Ballast-heavers  ? 

Mr.  Gtmi^.-— And  porters  ? — ^Yes ;  people 
who  wofk  upon  the  river. 

Did  either  Thistlewood  or  you  converse  with 
either  of  them? — ^Yes;  we  gave  them  some 
beer,  and  adsed  them  how  many  there  might 
be  of  them  out  of  employ,  there  were  ten  or 
a  doxen  standing  round;  we  told  them  we 
might  very  probably  want  them  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days ;  how  many  could  we  have  ?  and 
they  said  if  we  came,  especially  in  the  mom- 
lag,  we  should  i&nd  fifty  or  sixty  standing  at 
the  avenues  of  the  different  wharfs  and  stairs 
where  they  190  to  emp^  the  barges. 

You  treated  them  with  beer?— Yes. 

Who  found  the  money? — Thistlewood. 

Where  did  he  and  you  go  then  ? — I  brieve 
we  came  up  towards  the  Cock ;  I  am  not.cer^ 


Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  that 
passed  that  day? — ^Nothing  particular;  only 
going  from  place  to  place. 

Did  you  go.  to  difierent  public  houses  be- 
tides this  ? — No^  not  together ;  I  went  by  his 
desire  to  other  places. 

Wbai  did  you  do  at  those  places? — ^To  see 
horn  many  I  could  cet  together  that  was  out 
of  OBfliov;  and  if  L  found  any  person  that 
was  a  nttle  more  violent  than  the  rest,  I  was 
to  take  down  his  name  and  address,  and  com- 
nmucate  every  day,  or  once  or  twice  a  day,  to 
Ibistlewood. 

How  soon  did  you  meet  either  of  those  par- 
ties again  P — I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was 
not  te  Wednesday  nigfat  or  not,  when  they 
went  from  the  Cock :  I  was  to  meet  them  on 
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the  Thursday,  at  No.  9,  Greystoke-place : 
I  am  not  certain  which  da^  it  was  :  it  was  the 
first  day  I  ever  was  at  Greystoke-place. 

Lord  Ettenborough, — ^Was  that  to  be  a  morn- 
ing meeting? — Yes,  a  morning  meeting,  at 
eleven  o'clock  precisely. 

Mr.  Giiniey. — ^What  time  were  you  appointed 
to  be  at  Greystoke-place  ? — At  eleven  o'clock, 
precisely,  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  go  there  at  the  time  appointed  ?-^ 
I  did. 

Did  you  find  the  house  open  or  shut? — I 
found  it  shut  up. 

Did  you  see  any  person  ? — When  I  went  up 
to  the  door,  coming  out  of  the  end  of  the 
court,  I  saw  Thistlewood  walking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 

Greystoke-place  is  in  Fetter-lane  ? — ^It  is. 

You  saw  Thistlewood? — ^Yes,  walking  ob 
the  other  side  of  the  street ;  he  cBlltd  me  of«r 
to  him,  and  said  that  the  Doctor  had  not  oome 
yet,  that  he  had  got  the  key. 

Did  you  and  he  wait  ? — That  he  was  always 
behind  his  time ;  yes,  we  waited. 

Did  you  and  he  wait  sometime  ? — ^We  waited 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Who  came  then  ?— The  elder  Watson. 

Had  he  the  key  ? — He  had  the  key  and 
opened  the  door. 

Did  you  three  go  in  ? — ^Yes^  as  soon  as  he 
opened  the  door  we  went  in. 

Who  joined  .you  after  you  had  gone  inl^ 
A  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  Preston  and 
young  Watson,  which  I  understood  afterwards 
to  be  his  son,  I  did  not  know  he  was  his  son 
till  then. 

You  had  seen  him  before,  but  did  not  know 
him  to  be  his  son  ? — ^Yes. 

Upon  what  subject  did  you  converse  when 
you  were  all  toffether?-«Upon  the  best  mode 
and  meUiod  of  setting  fire  to  the  barrado^ 
and  getting  all  the  men  we  possibly  could  to- 
gether. 

Did  any  thing  pass  about  pikes? — ^Yes. 

What  ? — The  pike  was  produced  there. 

The  pike  Bentley  had  made  for  you } — Yes. 

What  passed  about  it? — ^Thistlewood  said  it 
was-  a  very  famous  weapon,  and  that  we 
would  have  a  quantity  made  immediately;  tfatft 
we  would  have  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

They  gave  you  orders  to  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty  made  ? — Yes,  to  get  two  hundred  and 
fifty  made  immediately  by  Bentley. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  plan  ?  how  you 
were  to  plan  any  thing  ? 

Lord  EUenboratgk — Was  this  in  the  henring 
of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Gtarney, — ^This  was  a  matter  of  consul- 
tation among  you  all  ?— Yes,  among  the  five. 

You  were  all  the  committee  there  but  Har* 
lison  ? — AU  but  Harrison. 

What  passed  respecting  your  plans  ?— -Theia 
was  yery  little  said  about  the  plans  till  the 
Sunday  following. 

Did  any  thing  pass  about  the  barcafik&  ^^ 
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erening  ? — Yet,  we  communicated  thai  we  had 
been  and  ins|>ected  tbem ;  Dr.  Wataon  and 
ne  told  Thistlewood  we  had  been  to  inspect 
the  barracks,  to  see  how  many  avenues  tnere 
were  to  bo  set  fire  to  at  one  time,  that  we  had 
thoroughly  inspected  both  the  Portman-street 
barracks  and  the  King^-street  banacks;  both 
Thistlewood  and  young  Watson  had  both  been 
and  inspected  them  themselTes. 

Mr.  HVMcre//.— How  can  you  know  that, 
you  were  not  with  them  ? — No. 

Lord  JEtfsn&oro^gA. — If  I  say  in  your  hear- 
ing, that  I  have  been,  you  may  know  it  from 
that. 

Mr.  WcthtrtU, — He  did  not  say  it  was  said 
by  them. 

Mr.  GuriMy. — How  did  you  learn  that  This- 
tlewood and  young  Watson  had  been  and  in- 
spected them  ? — ^Thistlewood  told  me  so  him- 
self and  young  Watson  also. 

Mr.  Justice  BojfUy, — They  told  you  at  that 
meetiug,  did  they  f — ^They  did. 

Mr.  Gwmty. — Endeavour  to  remember  any 
thing  else  that  passed  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  further  particular  that  passed  there. 

Mr.  Justice  BeryAy. — I  have  a  note,  **  we 
communicated  that  we  had  been  and  inspected 
them,  Watson  and  I  told  Thistlewood  we  had 
been  to  inspect  them,  to  see  how  many  dif- 
ferent avenues  there  were  to  set  fire  to  at  the 
same  time.** 

Mr.  Gwmey. — ^Did  you  say  any  thing  more  ? 
-—That  there  were  six  avenues  to  King-street 
barracks,  and  that  there  were  only  two  to  Port- 
nvm  street. 

What  passed  between  you  respecting  the 
or  learning  how  many  avenues  there 
were? — That  was  to  learn  how  much  com- 
bustible was  necessary. 

Mr.  Wetker^,—Vfouid  it  not  be  the  better 
way  to  ask  him  what  pass^. 

Lord  UlenborougL — When  he  has  got  into 
Ihe  subject ;  it  arises  out  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gumey. — Nothing  can  be  more  regular 
I  am  sure ;  what  passed  on  the  subject  ? — ^To 
see  how  many  avenues  there  were,  that  we 
night  ascertain,  when  we  met  on  the  Sunday, 
how  mudi  combustible  were  necessary  to  set 
fire  to  the  different  avenues. 

Mr.  GinTitfy.— Mr.  Wetherell,  I  must  object 
to  that ;  and  I  must  beg  it  may  not  be  repeated,  i 
^My  lord,  I  submit  tluit  gesticulations  of  that  | 
kind  [holding  up  hands  as  with  surprise]  are 
extremely  improper. 

Lord  EUenhormigh. — If  the  thing  is  noticed 
to  the  Court,  they  must  animadvert  upon  it 
very  tererely ;  that  is  not  a  proper  way  of  con- 
ducting a  cante. 

Mr.  GttHHw.-^What  day  of  the  week  .w«s 
this?— The  I^iday  or  the  Saturday. 


When  did  you  meet  %gain  t— -The  general 
meeting  was  appointed  lor  the  Sunday. 

The  general  meeting  of  whom  ?— Of  the 
committee  of  six,  to  arrange  the  whole  of  Uie 
business,  how  it  was  to  be  conducted. 

Did  you  meet  on  the  Sunday  f — We  did. 

How  many  of  you  ?— Six. 

AUthesU?— Yes. 

Before  vou  met,  had  you  done  any  thins  re- 
specting the  pikes  which  you  were  to  order  P 
— Yes,  I  had  paid  part  of  the  money  towards 
tbem. 

To  whom  ? — To  Bentlev. 

Had  you  given  any  oraers  to  him  P — ^Yes^ 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  had  paid  ham 
ten  shillings  in  advance  to  get  the  iron. 

How  soon  were  they  to  be  made  ? — ^Th^ 
were  to  be  made  ofi'-hand  inunediately,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Had  any  thing  passed  at  any  of  those  meet- 
ings about  handles  ? — Yes,  Tmstlewood  asked 
Harrison  how  much. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  meeting  that 
was  ? — I  believe  it  was  at  RaisdeU  s,  or  Ran- 
dall's ;  he  asked  Harrison  or  me  where  it  was 
most  likely  we  could  get  the  handles ;  Harrison 
replied  that  there  was  a  place  at  the  back  of 
the  Ring's-bench  where  he  could  get  the 
handles. 

There  were  to  be  pike-heads  fixed  on 
handles  ? — Yes,  lastenea  at  the  end  to  prevent 
their  coming  out. 

Harrison  said  there  was  a  place  behind  the 
King's-bench  prison  where  they  could  be  got  ? — 
Yes,  and  Thistlewood  asked  what  he  thought 
they  would  cost  a-piece;  Harrison  said,  he 
thought  about  threepence  or  fonrpenoea-piece, 
but  it  depended  upon  the  length  of  them,  what 
length  they  were  to  be. 

Now  I  will  come  to  the  meetins  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  ;  you  say  all  six  of  you  met  at 
Creyitoke-place? — Yes,  at  No.  0. 

Prooe^  to  detail  what  took  fUace  between 
you  at  that  meeting;  what  took  place  before 
you  began  ? — ^A  hck  or  some  boxes,  which  I 
did  not  know  were  there,  were  fetched  down 
stairs  and  were  made  seats  of. 

You  had  no  chairs  ? — No,  nor  no  table  ; 
there  was  something  like  a  public-house  stool 
for  a  table,  they  were  sent  for  down,  and  all 
the  rooms  in  the  house  searched  to  see  that 
there  was  no  person  to  overawe  us,  to  over- 
hear us. 

Then  you  went  to  business  T — ^Yes. 

Had  you  any  map  with  you  ? — ^Thistlewood 
produced  a  map  or  London. 

Conld  ^ou  at  all  say  about  what  day  of  the 
month  this  was ;  how  many  days  was  it  before 
the  first  meeting  in  Spa-fields  f-— It  was  about 
a  fortnight  before,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

What  day  in  the  week  was  the  meeting  in 
Sparfields  ?— The  Friday. 

Then  this  meeting  would  be  twelve  days  be- 
fore ?— Yes. 

About  Sunday  the  third?— Yes. 

Ibistlewood  produced  a  inap  of  London  ? — 
Hedid.  .      . 
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What  WIS  done  ^— It  was  marked  out  which 
would  be  the  best  roads  to  take. 

To  take  for  what? — ^To  take  the  men,  where 
the  men  should  be  collected  together,  to  attack 
the  barracks. 

To  take  the  men  you  shonld  collect  together  ? 
—Yes. 

The  best  way  for  you  to  collect  the  parties 
of  your  different  men  together,  who  you  say 
were  to  attack  the  barracks  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  any  arrangement  made  ? — ^The  first  ar- 
rangement made,  was  to  assign  every  man  his 


What  station  was  assigned  you  ? — For  ns  to 
be  generals. 

For  whom  to  be  generals  ? — ^The  whole  of 
the  committee,  the  six. 

Yon  were  to  be  generals  and  to  have  your 
several  stations  P — Yes ;  and  every  man  attack 
the  several  barrtcks  idl  at  one  time,  at  one 
certain  moment: 

Give  us  the  stations  assigned  to  you  ? — 
Doctor  Watson  proposed  Thistlewood  the 
head  general,  as  he  nnding  the  vrhole  of  the 
money* 

Whatvras  he  to  doP — ^Hewas  to  take  the 
two  field-pieeet  out  of  Gray's-inn-lane,  that 
were  in  the  Artillery-ground  in  Gray's-inn-lane, 
Thistlewood  and  young  Watson. 

What  was  Preston  to  do  T— Preston  was  to 
attack  the  Tower. 

What  was  Harrison  to  do  ? — Harrison  was 
to  attack  the  Artillery-barracks  near  the 
Regent's-park,  I  think  it  is  called  St.  John's 
Wood  barracks. 

What  had  Harrison  been  P — He  had  been 
ao  artillery-man,  he  had  been  in  the  artillery. 

Mr.  ITeMerf ffr— Does  he  know  that  P 

Mr.  G«nv3r.<-^Had  you  known  that? — I  had 
heard  it  from  him. 

In  their  presence  ?— Yes. 

What  were  yon  to  do  ? — ^I  vras  to  set  fire  to 
Kinip-ctreet  barradis. 

Was  there  any  thing  else  you  were  to  do  P — 
Yes,  10  stop  at  Ae  barracks  after  I  set  fire  to 
them,  either  to  take  prisoners  or  to  kill,  all  that 
might  try  to  escape. 

What  description  of  men  were  vou  to  have 
voder  you  P — ^All  sorts  that  I  could  cet. 
-   How  armed  f— With   pikes   and   different 
wmons  we  could  set. 

What  vras  Mr.  Watson  senior  to  do  P— To 
■et  ire  to  the  Portman-street  barracks. 

Was  it  at  all  arranged  or  talked  of,  what 
nateiials  yon  were  to  use  for  those  purposes  ? 
— Sudi  as  pitdi,  tar,  rosin,  turpentine,  or 
iqpirits  of  wine,  aiMl  sulphur. 

How  go  on  to  describe  what  you  were  to  do ; 
Ml  bate  told  nt  the  different  barracks  you  vrere 
in  sitadt  T«-We  were  to  attadL  at  a  certain 
hour  all  Ihoee  different  places,  and  set  them 
«a  ffre  about  one  o'clodL  m  the  morning,  and 
aay  peisons  we  met,  we  vrere  to  force  and 
iBgka  them  Join  ns,  snch  as  watchmen,  and 
gcnttoMD's  carriages,  we  were  to  take  them 
and  make  a  barricade  with  them,  and  take  the 


horses  ent,  and  such  as  could  ride  them  were  to 
mount  them  and  make  a  cavalry. 

Was  it  at  all  arranged  where  you  were  to  unite 
your  parties  P — Yes  i  after  I  had  set  fire  to  the 
King-street  barracks,  I  was  to  join  the  elder 
Watson  after  I  bad  seen  the  whole  of  the  bar- 
radcs  in  flames,  to  see  that  none  of  them  made 
their  escape ;  we  were  to  meet  at  the  top  of 
Oxford-street,  near  the  Park. 

Was  any  other  of  the  party  to  join  you  there  T 
— Harrison  was  to  join  us  with  the  artillery  he 
was  to  get  from  Saint  John's  Wood  barracks. . 

What  vras  to  be  done  with  the  artillery  ? — 
As  soon  as  they  joined  us,  there  was  to  be  a 
volley  fired  to  let  them  know  we  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  artilleiy. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  artillery  ?— 
There  were  two  field-pieces  to  be  taken  into  the 
Park  to  fire  on  the  artillery  in  case  any  of  them 
attempted  to  come  across  from  Knightsbridge- 
barracks. 

How  were  those  guns  to  be  protected  P— ^ 
the  parcel  of  pike-men  who  were  to  be  left 
there. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ? — To  go  down 
Paik-lane  and  to  barricade  as  soon  as  vre  got 
possession  all  the  Portman-street  avenues^  to 
prevent  any  of  the  horse  coming  in,  vrho  might 
oe  out  of  quarters. 

Where  were  vou  to  go  next  ? — ^Dovm  Park- 
lane  to  barricade  the  whole  of  the  gates  leading 
out  of  the  Park  into  the  lane  down  to  Pic- 
cadilly ;  the  turnpike-gate  was  to  be  chained. 

You  mean  Hyde-park-comer  gate  P — ^Yes. 

You  were  to  come  down  Park-lane  to  Pic- 
cadilly-gate, and  that  vras  to  be  fastened  and 
chained  P — Yes ;  and  a  part  of  the  men  left 
there  to  fall  upon  the  horbc  if  they  should 
make  an  attack  rrom  the  barracks. 

Mr.  Justice  Bajfley, — Do  you  mean  the  tom- 
pike-gate  or  the  gate  into  the  Park  P— The  tam« 
pike-gate. 

Mr.  Gimey.— You  were  to  stop  all  the 
avenues  from  Knightsbridge  to  Piccadilly,  and 
leave  a  party  to  fire  on  the  horse-guards  if  they 
should  come  P— Yes. 

Where  were  you  to  proceed  then  P— Then 
we  were  to  proceed  down  to  the  bridge  tow^s 
Charing-cro«s,  and  barricade  there. 

Which  bridge  P— Westminster,  and  barri- 
cade all  those  avenues  there,  to  prevent  the 
horse  from  coining  round  from  Chelsea  and 
that  way;  young  Watson  and  Thistlewood 
fliter  they  had  got  possession  of  those  guns  were 
to  break  open  all  the  oil  shops  to  get  combusti* 
bles. 

What  guns  ? — From  Gray's-inn-lane. 

What  were  they  to  attack  the  oil  shops  for  ? 
—The  oil  shops  and  gunsmiths*  shops  or  any 
kind  of  shops  where  toey  could  find  any  com* 
bustibles  or  arms. 

And  vrhere  vrere  they  to  go  to  ? — ^Tbey  were 
to  blockade  from  Gray's-inn-lane,  up  the  lefl- 
hand  side  from  Gray's-inn-lane  to  Saint  Giles's 
vrhere  Thistlewood  was  to  make  his  grand 
stand. 
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What  pvtof  Saint  GUtt's  Y— One  aim  was  to 
be  point^  up  Tottenhaaii-court-road,  and  the 
other  up  Ozfoid-foad. 

At  the  comer  of  the  two  f — ^At  the  comer  of 
the  two. 

YoQ  have  before  told  me  that  Preston  was 
to  attack  the  Tower  ?— Preston  was  to  attack 
the  Tower. 

Was  any  other  part  assigned  to  Preston  in 
the  event  of  that  succeeding  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wethereli-^WiW  it  not  be  more  regular 
to  ask  whether  any,  and  what  alteration  was 
made  in  the  plan. 

l|r.  Justice  Bayiey. — I  think  it  is  a  regular 
question. 

Wiinat, — Yes ;  Watson  was  to  leave 
Tlustlewood  at  Saint  Giles's,  and  barricade  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  Oxford-road,  to  join 
ttm  other  people  at  the  top  of  Piccadilly,  and 
then  barricade  all  the  avenues  on  the  right-hand 
aide  as  he  came  up  to  join  the  two  guns. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayky, — He  was  to  go  up  Ox- 
Ibid-etreet-road  ? — Yes,  and  to  barricade  aa  he 
went  along;  then  they  would  have  been  barri* 
ceded  both  right  and  left. 

What  was  Preston  to  do  ? — If  he  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  Tower,  he  was  to  go  to 
London-bridge,  uid  there  bvricade  the  bridge 
to  prevent  the  artillery  coming  from  Woolwidi 
over  that  way. 

After  barricading  London-bridge,  where 
were  you  all  to  mardi  ? — He  waa  tl^n  to  have 
barricaded  Whitechapel  to  prevoit  the  troops 
from  ooming  from  the  country  that  way. 

And  where  were  you  to  march  to  ?— And 
tfien  when  he  had  got  a  body  sufficient,  the 
main  body  waa  to  meet  at  the  Bank,  to  which 
the  cant  name  was  given  of  the  Old  Lady. 

When  he  had  got  sufficient  what  ? — Sufficient 
force. 

He  was  to  meet  at  the  Bank  ? — ^Yes,  if  he 
found  he  had  any  to  spare,  he  was  to  send 
them  to  the  body  that  were  left  at  London- 
bridge. 

Where  was  he  to  meet  the  main  body  ? — At 
the  Old  Lady,  which  was  the  cant  name  for 
the  Bank;  the  Tower  was  called  the  Old  Gen- 
tleman. 

Was  it  ever  called  Old  Man  ? 

Lord  JEf/MoroitffA.— The  Old  Man  was  in 
the  written  paper  that  was  found. 

Mr.  GariMy.— Was  itthe  Old  Man  or  the  Old 
Gentleman  ?-~Sometimes  the  Old  Man  and 
aometimes  the  Old  Gentleman ;  the  Old  Gen- 
tleman it  used  to  go  by. 

After  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  did 
any  thing  pass  about  those  comboatibles  you 
have  talked  of  ?— Yes,  they  were  afterwards  to 
take  and  calculate  how  much  they  wwild 
oome  to. 

Who  asked  that!— ThisUewood. 

Thistlewood  asked  Dr.  Watson  to  calculate  ? 
—Yes,  and  how  mnch  it  wouhi  take  for  every 
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What  you  have  spokoi  o^  tarpentine,  spirits 
of  wine,  pitch,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justioe  AkbaU, — Every  avenue  of  what  I 
— Of  the  King-street  barracks  and  the  Port- 
man-street  barracks. 

Mr.  Gumey, — You  say  he  made  a  calcula- 
tion ;  did  he  say  how  much  it  would  come  to  ? 
— Something  short  of  a  hundred  pounds,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  I  cannot  say  distinctly;  the  papers 
were  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  were  done  with. 

A  Jtiryman.—- Something  short  of  a  hundred 
I  pounds  money,  or  a  hundred  pounds  weight  ? 

Mr.  Gwruey. — A  hundred  pounds  in  money  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  Thistlewood  make  any  observation  on 
that  T— Yes,  he  told  him  not  to  spare  for  twenty 
pounds ;  ^  let  us  roast  them  weU.'' 

Did  Watson  make  any  reply  to  that  ? — ^Dr. 
Watson  said  it  would  bvirn  so  rapidly,  and  the 
stench  be  so  strong,  it  would  mfle  them  in  a 
fow  minutes. 

Where  were  the  combustibles  to  be  placed  P 
— ^Young  Watson  and  me  were  appointed  to 
look  alter  a  house  the  next  day  morning. 

Where  7— As  nigh  the  barracks  as  we  could 
get  it. 

Which  barracks?— Between  the  King-street 
barracks  and  the  Portman-street  barracks,  that 
we  might  get  there  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Were  you  to  take  the  house  as  a  private 
house  or  for  a  trade?— We  were  to  take  it  as 
for  a  trade. 

What  trade  ?— To  take  it  as  an  oil  and  co- 
lour shop,  80  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
on  our  taking  in  the  combustibles,  but  what  it 
was  for  the  shop. 

What  pasaed  more  reroectingit  at  that  time  ? 
— ^We  then  were  ordered  to  go  the  next  day 
morning  by  Thistlewood. 

Were  they  all  present?— They  were  all  pre- 
sent. 

Was  auT  thin|[  said  about  price  ? — "  O 
never  mind  the  price,  as  we  do  not  intend  to 
pay  lor  it ;  take  a  house  at  anv  price  we  would, 
as  we  did  not  intend  to  pay  m  it." 

Did  ThisUewood  say  any  mora  P— He  gave 
us  orders  to  go  up  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
doctor,  meaning  the  elder  Watson^  was  to  pur- 
chase these  combustibles. 

When  was  this  to  be  done?— This  was  to 
have  been  done  on  the  Sunday  m|^  following* 

Who  said  so? 

Mr.  ITelAefefll— Give  as  the  dateT^I  can- 
not. 


Mr.  Gww^.— Tins  waa  Sunday  t)M  Srd?— 
Ye%  the  Sunday  mominf  about  one  o'clock,  it 
waa  to  be  done  at  that  time^  because  there  be* 
ittg  so  many  people  about  dfunk,  thcgr  would 
go  great  lengths. 

The  atladc  was  to  be  on  the  night  of  the  Sa- 
turday and  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  fottow- 
ingP— Yea. 

A  Sitvidaj  ugla  mt  tteMB»  becaoM  than 
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vrould  be  a  giett  number  of  people  about. 
drunk  ?— Yes. 

That  will  be  the  night  of  the  9th  and  morn- 
ing of  the  10th.  You  were  to  (;o  the  next 
morning  about  a  house :  was  any  thing  said 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  house  when  it  was 
got  ? — Yes ;  I  was  to  go  and  be  young  Watr 
son's  servant,  and  young  Watson  was  to  be 
the  master,  and  we  were  to  lodge  the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  there ;  and  what  men  we  could 
get  together  were  to  bore  holes  in  the  handles 
to  put  on  the  pikes. 

To  fasten  the  pikes*  heads  upon  the  sticks  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  any  thing  said  here  about  who  was  to 
command,  or  how  you  were  all  to  command  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  fixed  who  were  to  command. 

What  passed,  and  who  said  it? — ^Thistle- 
wood. 

What  did  be  say  ? — ^That  the  whole  of  us 
were  to  be  chosen,  and  what  command  we 
were  to  take. 

Do  yon  remember  Mr.  Watson  saying  any 
thin^  ? — ^Mr.  Watson  proposed  me  as  fourth. 

Who  was  to  be  first? — Mr.  Thistlewood. 

Who  was  to  be  second  ? — Mr.  Watson. 

W'ho  the  third  ? — Harrison. 

Then  Mr.  Watson  proposed,  you  say,  that 
you  should  be  the  fbunh  ? — ^Tlie  rourth. 

Who  fifth  ? — ^Preston  proposed  young  Wat- 
son, as  he  being  the  youngest  and  nimblest ; 
and  he  himself  being  lame,  should  be  last. 

Was  any  thing  done  about  any  committee  ? 
— It  was  then  arranged  thatther  should  ap- 
point a  committee  odled  the  dommittee  of 
t^ubiic  Safety. 

Who  proposed  that  ? — Thistlewood. 

What  was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
to  do  ? — ^They  were  to  have  been  called  toge- 
ther after  the  dittoibance,  if  we  had  got  Uie 
better  of  the  soldiers,  or  got  the  soldiers  to  join 
us. 

If  yon  inoeeeded  ? — If  we  succeeded. 

Were  ai^  names  mentioned  for  diis  ooo^ 
mittee  ?— - 1  ei. 

Who  by  t— I  beliefe  the  greatest  part ;  any 
body  that  thought  of  them  were  to  mention 
them;  the  greater  part  were  proposed  by  the 
ekler  Watson  and  Inistlewood. 

Do  yon  mmember  abont  how  many  names 
were  mentkmed  at  diat  meeting? — ^I  tlunk four 
and  twenty. 

Will  you  recollect  some  of  the  names  that 
were  mentioned  I — ^I  recollect  a  few  of  them ; 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  lord  mayor,  lord  Coch- 
laae,  Mr.  Hunt,  m^or  Cartwright,  Grale  Jones, 
Roger  (yCk>nner,  one  squire  Fawkes  of  Bam- 
bnry  Orange  of  Yorkshire,  a  person  of  the 
wumt  of  Stm  Buodws,  Thompson  on  Holbom* 
hill,  aad  te  two  Erais'i,  Watson  and  Thistte^ 
wood. 

Lord  JDZeaform^gJL— Watson  the  prisoner  ? — 

Mf.  Gapwrd— What  wm  to  be  done  nest? 
-—^1  befitft  there  was  nothing  Teiy  particnlar. 
Bo  yoa  remember  any  tiling  about  a  proda- 


mation  P— A  proclamation  was  to  be  issued  im- 
mediately as  soon  ju  we  got  the  better,  that  a 
new  government  was  to  be  established,  and  n- 
bounty—— 

If  you  had  got  the  better,  a  proclamation  wan 
to  be  issued,  that  a  new  go? emment  was  to  he 
established,  and  a  bounty  ? — ^Yes ;  a  bounty  of. 
a  hundred  guineas,  or  double  pay  fer  life  to  thfr 
soldiers,  wl^ch  they  pleased^  it  they  would  join. 
us. 

Do  you  remember  Thistlewood  then  making 
any  ohsenration  P — ^Yes :  there  was  an  observa- 
tion to  Watson  to  calculate  how  much  it  would 
amount  to,  provided  they  took  the  hundred 
guineas. 

Who  desired  Watson  to  do  that  ?— Thistle- 
wood. 

Did  he  calculate  ? — He  did  calculate. 

What  did  he  say  would  be  about  the  amoimt  ? 
—-Somewhere  about  two  million ;  which  would 
be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national 
debt,  whii^  would  be  wiped  off. 

Do  you  remember  Harrison  making  any  ob* 
servation  upon  this  plan  ? — ^Yes ;  he  said  he 
was  afraid  when  we  came  to  call  the  people  to^ 
gether,  we  should  not  find  so  many  as  were  cex' 
pected. 

Wliat  answer  was  given  to  that  by  either  of 
the  party  P — Thistlewood  said  he  did  not  nund 
if  he  could  get  two  or  three  hundred  men,  he 
was  determined  to  act,  for  he  would  not  wfdi 
longer  than  Saturday  night  following,  or  Sun- 
day morning. 

How  long  did  you  remain  together  at  thin 
meeting  of  the  committee? — From  elevea 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  between  about  five 
or  six  in  the  evening  as  nigh  as  I  can  recollect ; 
it  was  light.  ^ 

This  meeting  was  on  Sunday  the  3rd  ? — ^Tes. 

Mr.  Justice  Bc^fley. — It  was  on  a  Sunday, 
and  as  you  c»IcuUte  from  what  he  has  said,  it 
would  be  the  3id. 

Mr.  Gurnev, — ^Yes,  my  lord.  Thistlewood 
said  he  would  act  the  next  Saturday  nig^tf— 
The  next  Saturday  night. 

When  you  parted,  what  were  each  of  you  to 
do  ?  Was  that  settled  ? — ^Yes ;  we  were  to  go 
to  different  places  to  see  how  many  men  wn 
thought  we  could  get  together,  and  to  give  ia 
the  account  to  Thistlewood. 

Did  you  then  separate  for  this  purpose  P— 
Yes. 

A  JtrymoR.— Who  went  ?— The  whole. 
All  tlie  six  P— Yes,  to  different  places. 

Mr.  Gnrwyw— Yon  were  eadi  to  go  to  di^ 
ferent  places,  and  to  meet  and  report  to  Thistle* 
wood  f— Yes. 

Where  did  yon  go  to  P— Thistlewood  and 
me  went  up  to  Paddington. 

To  any  public-houses  ?— -To  the  publio> 
houses  we  hii  been  to  before. 

Did  you  find  any  navigators  there  ?«-Tef, 
several. 

What  commaation  passed?— Stmfltr  eon- 
veiaations  as  before;  vre  gave  them  8oaMAhssi% 
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lo^Mdky  and  bad  the  mna  eooYenatkms  ••  w« 
had  before;  we  denied  tlMm  to  get  togetlier 
all  tli^  coald,  that  we  iboald  want  them  in  a 
few  days  for  a  joh,  hot  not  to  tell  them  what  it 
wai ;  there  wai  a  younff  man  t|K)ke  rather  vio- 
lent^  and  Thittlewood  aenred  him  to  bring  any 
kind  of  weapopt  he  could ;  a  spike-nail  in  the 
end  of  a  sticky  or  any  thing  that  would  nin 
imo  a  lellow'a  guts. 

A  spike-nail  ?    A  large  nail  ? — Yes. 

That  you  say  was  ad&cssed  to  one  man  who 
talked  rather  more  violently  than  the  rest  ?-— 
Yea. 

To  how  many  houses  about  Paddington  did 
you  and  Thistlewood  go  that  night  ? — Three. 
•  The  same  you  went  to  before  ?-<- Yes,  the 
three  I  spoke  of  before* 

Jf  r.  WtiktnU. — Give  us  the  names  of  them* 

Mr.  Gtmey. — ^Do  you  know  the  names  of 
thoae  houses? — ^I  do  not  remember  their 
names ;  one  of  them  is  the  comer  of  lisson* 
street. 

Is  one  of  them  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  SoMed  ? — I  do  not  luiow ;  one  of  them  is 
the  comer  of  Lisson-street  or  Lisson-green. 

Mr.  Owmty. — ^We  shall  show  that  to  be  kept 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smeed.  The  next 
momingy  Monday,  where  did  you  so  to  ?— I 
bdiere  we  were  to  meet  at  No.  9,  Greystoke- 
place;  I  am  not  certain  where  we  were  to 
meet ;  it  was  to  give  the  different  reports  to 
Thistlewood. 

Did  you  and  young  Watson  go  in  search  of 
any  house  f — On  the  Monday  morning  we  met 
alBalsdell's. 

Yonng  Watson  and  you? — ^Yes;  and  the 
alder  Watson. 

Lord  EUMoroi^iL— Where  is  Raisdell's  ? 

Mr.  Gurney, — ^It  is  the  place  be  has  men* 
tioned  as  Randairs  or  JUisdeU's,  we  do  not 
know  where  it  is;  the  roan  has  ouitted  the 
place.  Did  vou  remain  there  f — ^We  parted, 
and  young  Watson  and  I  went  up  and  down 
the  street  by  the  King-street  barracks  to  find  a 
hoose;  we  found  an  empty  house  that  we 
thought  would  answer  our  purpose,  I  think 
tiiey  called  the  place  Seymour-place,  it  was  as 
doae  as  we  could  get  one. 

MTho  showed  it  you,  a  man  or  a  woman? — 
A  woman ;  she  said  she  had  got  the  care  of 
it  to  show  it  to  anv  person  that  called. 

To  whom  did  she  rdfer  yon  ? — ^To  a  timber- 
iMidianty  a  gentleman  who  liTet  dose  by  this 
oooit 

Do  you  mean  near  Milbank?— Yes,  a  little 
lower  down  on  the  left  hand  side. 

Did  you  and  young  Watson  go  to  that  gentle- 
man?— I  stopped  outside  while  yonng  Watson 
went  in. 

Mr.  Ginuy.— As  we  shall  call  the  gentle- 
man nerhaps,  we  mttj  as  well  give  the  name, 
itisMr.Cosser. 

:  lFi<Mi^— Yea,  that  is  Iht  oama. 
When  you  got  to  Mr.  Coaset^a,  didyou  both 


Fi  in,  or  one  of  you  ? — ^Young  Watson  went  in, 
stopped  outside. 

When  he  came  back,  did  he  tell  you  what 
was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  ? — He  told  me 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Cesser  himself,  and  he  had 
told  him  there  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
to  be  paid  for  fixtures,  and  that  be  haa  giren 
Tlustlewood's  address ;  that  he  required  a  re- 
ference, and  he  had  referred  him  to  Thistle- 
wood. 

Where  did  Thistlewood  li?ef — Southamp- 
ton-buildings, I  think  they  call  them. 

Did  young  Watson  and  you  then  go  to 
Greystoke-place  ?— Yes ;  we  went  to  Grey- 
stoke-place. 

Whom  did  you  see  there? — We  met  the 
whole  of  the  committee,  at  No.  9,  Greystoke- 
place. 

Did  you  report  what  you  and  young  Watson 
had  done  ? — we  did. 

What  was  said  about  it  by  any  of  them  P — 
Thistlewood  said  verv  well,  **  he  should  be  at 
home,  when  would  Mr.  Cosser  call  ;**  youug 
Watson  said,  ^  he  oould  not  call  for  two  or 
three  days;**  Thistlewood  said,  **  if  he  called 
for  a  cheque,  young  Watson  roust  give  him  a 
cheque  at  eight  or  ten  days  f*  young  Watson 
had  given  him  his  own  name — Watson; 
^  and  if  he  wanted  the  money  down  for  the 
fixtures,  he  must  draw  upon  him,  Thistle- 
wood.'' 

Did  any  thing  material  pass  at  that  meet- 
ing that  occurs  to  you  ? — Yes ;  I  think  Preston 
aM  young  Watson  had  made  their  report,  or 
Preston  had  made  his  report  of  what  number 
of  people  he  had  had  meeting  at  some  hoose 
in  S[Mtal-fields. 

Lord  JSttenfoftN^— Did  you  say  Preston 
and  young  Watson? — ^I  am  not  quite  confident 
whether  young  Watson  did  then,  but  I  know 
Preston  did. 

Mr.  Gwnew* — Did  any  thing  more  pass 
about  Spital-oelds  ? — He  wished  as  many  as 
possibly  could  to  meet,  I  think,  on  the  Monday 
evening,  at  this  house  where  he  had  appointed 
them. 

Did  you  go  that  evening  to  this  house  in 
Spital-fields? — The  whole  of  us  went  there 
that  night ;  the  whole  of  the  six ;  Hooper  went 
then ;  Hooper  had  not  then  joined  the  com- 
mittee, but  ne  went 

What  house  did  you  goto  that  night? — ^I 
really  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  house  nor  the  name  of  the  street. 

Was  it  near  Spital-fields  ?-- In  or  near 
Spitalrfields. 

Was  there  a  meeting  of  a  great  number  of 
persona  there  P — ^Yes ;  sixty  or  seventy,  I  dare 
say;  there  wcte  more  than  the  room  could  well 
hold. 

Was  there  anjr  chairman  ?— There  was. 

What  waa  his  name?— One  Dyall;  John 
pyall  I  think  was  his  name. 

Did  Watson  say  or  tend  anr  thing  there  ? 
—He  read  soroethiog  iH  the  foim  of  a  pe- 
tition. 


Whtt  did  ha  can  it  ?— A  petiiioB  to  pnMBt 
to  cither  houM  of  parliuneat,  or  to  bU  rojal 
hifhMM  the  piinee   regent,  I  un  not  ran 


Hf.  G*nitif' — With  wbom  did  70a  go 
honer— Wa  all  cuoe  home  together;  hut 
ThiHlewood  tnd  I  walked  (or  some  diitanee 

As  70U  ncK  going  Klonpf,  did  Thittlewood 
gire  you  aDy  diTectioos  F — Ye« ;  Thiitlewood 
found  the  only  ontciy  of  the  people  ww,  thU 
they  wanted  arm* ;  that  I  was  to  give  further 
order  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  makbg 
fire  hnudted. 

Lord 

I  preiume  yoa  mean  two  hundred  and  fifty 
more  pike*  F — Yea. 

Mr.  Gunuf. — Did  yoa  a  night  or  two  after 
go  to  Spital-fielda  a^inl — Yes,  two  nights 
after 

Did  yon  go  to  the  fame  house  or  another 
bouse  f — 1  went  10  a  diSerent  borne  at  first ;  it 
was  after  the  meeting  had  broken  op  at  the 
first  houM. 


Mr.  Gurnef. — We  will  shew  what  bouse  it 
uaAei 


Mr.  Wttiier^—VfbaX  neeltng 
whidi  had  brt^ea  npf — It  was  ai 
the  same  kind,  to  iM  what  we  conld  get  toge- 
ther ;  the  room  wm  not  Urge  enough  at  the 
first  bouse  on  the  fanner  night ;  and  Watson 
promiied  that  tberftshoold  be  half  a  down  or 
a  doian  of  thoee  petitions  orinled  off  to  be 
taken  to  the  meetings  at  the  aifferent  bouses ; 
there  were  fire  houses  then  appointed  to  meet 
at ;  when  they  met  again,  Waison  promised 
that  the  petition  should  be  printed,  and  that 
there  should  be  oneleftateacb  of  those  honset 
for  their  intpection ;  that  Dyall  was  to  ba*e 

r  jouog 

Mr.  Gmqr. — Then  when  you  went  again 
Ml  the  Tburiday  night,  you  went  to  one  of 
IhoM  houses  1 


Mr.  GMragr. — Was  it  the  Thursday  night  or 
any  other  night  f — I  caooot  be  poMtire  "    ' 
WM  the  Thnnday. 


Did  you  go  10  the  lame  botue? — No,  to 
another  house  near  Brick-lane. 

Wai  there  anaMtiDg  there f— llere  was. 

What  nwnbet  of  peisooa  f— Twelre  or  finir- 
ttca. 

Wkt  «u  in  tba  ebairT—DnU;  they  read 
the  aae  iMtilion;  thoee  ooiud  not  be  fol 
printad  in  lim ;  and  there  were  three  I  belim 
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written  by  one  Crisp,  whidi  ma  employad  hy 
Or.  Watson  to  write  them. 

Why  had  Crisp  been  employed  by  WbImh 
to  write  diem  I— I  wa«  present  when  he  em- 
ployed him  10  write  Ibem. 

Yon  were  present  when  he  employed  bin  ta 
write  Ibem  F — Yes ;  be  wrote  pen  of  them'  at 
the  Cock  at  Onfton-ctreet. 


How  many  of  yoa  were  there?— Twelve  or 


Then  your  committee  were  lii  oat  of  tba 
ftnuteen  there! — No^  no;  there  were  only 
three  of  our  commiitee  there,  the  other*  wen 
dirided  to  the  different  houau. 

You  Irlt  me  there  were  only  three  of  yovr 
committee  at  that  house  that  oi^  who  were 
they  r— There  were  only  two,  that  is  to  i^, 
Harrison  and  me,  and  Hooper,  who  bad  not 
joined  tbe  committee  then. 

The  renwinder  of  your  conunittee  were  at, 
the  other  houses  f— Yea,  they  were  to  take  thn 
diffennt  bouses. 

Did  you  Join  Thistlewood  that  niaMatalll 

-Yes.  I  did. 

Where  did  you  join  him  ?— At  the  fonnar 

At  the  house  at  which  you  had  been  ai  n 
former  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Lord  EUeitborough. — How  did  you  find  yoor 

ny  there  f — I  went  there  with  Huriton  and 
Hooper  who  knew  the  way. 

Mr.  Gurm, — Did  Thistlewood  and  Harrison 
nd  yon  walk  home  together  i — Yea,  we  did. 

As  you  were  walking  along,  did^mstlewood' 
■ay  any  thing  about  the  number  you  had  raM? 
— Ye»,  he  found  himself  very  much  dinp- 
pointed. 

At  whatf — At  oot  finding  to  great  nombeis 
as  liad  been  talked  of. 

Did  he  My  what  nnmher  ho  had  fonnd  at 
the  bouse  he  had  been  at  I — Not  particnlcrt*. ' 

Did  Harrison  lay  any  thiog  to  yonF — BW 
rison  said  they  had  not  got  any  money  to  call 
for  any  thing  to  dnnk ;  for  what  little  beer  wa 
had  at  the  houae  we  were  at,  we  were  obliged. 
to  pay  for  ounelrei;  they  had  none  of  than 

Did  any  thing  mora  paM  pwticularly  u  joi 
walked  home ! — No,  nothing  paiticnlar,  aK> 
cept  that  Harrison  said,  "  I  told  yon,  yon 
would  find  yourselves  disappointed  when  yon 
came  to  call  them  together ;  if  yon  were  lo 
keep  perpetnillT  treating  them  with  drink  you 
would  hare  half  Spital-fields  come." 

On  Friday  did  you  meet  again  in  Grejstoha- 
place! — Yes,  we  did. 

How  many  of  you.' — Six, 

Mr.  GwMgr. — That  accordingtoourreekm- 
ing  would  be  the  BA  ;  did  Thistlewood  m|ka 
any  communication  to  you  there?— Yaf;  b* 
communicated  ta  «  than  that  Mr.  Coaiar  ted 
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AboQl  what  f— About  the  h^uie. 

Tbe  bouse  in  Seymoar^lace  ? — Yts ;  tbftt  bt 
did  not  know  whetber  be  would  let  bim  have 
it  or  not ;  but  be  denied  young  Weteou  to  go 
down  immediately  to  get  tbe  key  to  get  tbe  in* 
giedientt  in. 

He  desiied.young  Walton  to  go  and  get  tbe 
key  so  as  to  be  able  lo  put  in  tbe  ingredients  T 

Did  be  give  any  directions  to  bim  about 
paying  any  money  P  — *  To  go  down  to  Mr. 
CoMer  and  to  draw  upon  him  for  tbe  amount. 
'.  For  what  ?^For  tbe  quarter's  rent. 

Did  any  thing  then  pass  about  a  quarterns 
mt  ? — He  told  bim  to  draw  a  cheque  at  eight 
or  ten  days,  for  the  money  that  was  necessary 
iar  ^e  bouse  on  going  in. 

In  the  CTeningy  did  you  see  young  Watson 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  party  r— I  did. 

Did  be  report  that  be  bad  been  to  Mr. 
Coiser? — Yes;  he  reported  that  be  bad  been 
to  Mr.  Goner,  and  that  Mr.  Cosser  made  an 
ol|iection  to  letting  them  hare  it  without  baT* 
Jdig  a  quarter's  rent  paid  in  adTance^  as  he 
thought  it  was  not  a  house  adapted  lor  a  busi- 
ness of  that  kind,  being  in  a  new  neigbbour- 
bood ;  that  Mr.  Cosser  thought  so. 

In  consequence  of  this  difiBculty,  did  you 
proceed  in  taking. the  house  or  not  r — No,  we 
did  not. 

On  tbe  Sunday  after  this,  did  you  meet 
again  in  Greystoke-place  f — We  did. 
.  All  the  committee  or  part  ?— The  whole  of 
Ibe  committee. 

Was  any  proposition  then  made  by  Har* 
riton? — ^Yes;  there  was  a  proposition  made 
iw  Harrison;  Harrison  said  ''you  will  be 
disap|>ointed  when  you  come  to  call  the  people 
together ;  I  would  advise  you  to  call  a  public 
meeting,  and  see  how  many  you  can  collect 
tovetber  then.*' 

.  What  answer  was  given  to  this? — It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

What  place  was  talked  of?  —  Spa-fields; 
voung  Watson  and  Tbistlewood  went  out  to 
look  at  the  ground. 

Leaving  we  rest  of  you  sitting? — Yes,  leav- 
ingus  there. 

j>id  they  come  back  to  you  ? — ^They  came 
back  and  reported  that  it  was  a  very  famous 
place,  as  it  was  so  near  the  Tower  and  the 
9ank,  that  they  could  get  into  the  town  and 
take  them  by  surprise. 

Was  it  settled  now  the  meeting  was  to  be 
made  known  ? — ^Yes ;  Tbistlewood  says,  now 
Doctor  let  us  draw  up  a  bill. 

What  sort  of  a  bill  P — It  was  written  what 
should  be  on  the  hand-bill  or  placard. 

^Vbat  was  to  be  done  with  those  band-bilb 
or  placards? — ^They  were  to  be  distributed; 
the  placards  to  be  stuck  up,  and  the  hand- 
biUs  to  be  distributed  among  the  lower  order 
of  people,  the  soldiers  and  the  mechanics,  and 
others  out  of  employment  about  Petty-France 
and  the  Borough,  and  all  about  London. 

What  places  were  mentioned  T — ^In  tbe  Bo- 
rough,  amongst  all  tbe  fiictoriei  ia  Pettf 
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Fmaee  and  up  at  Paddington  and  Spital-Aelds. 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ? — 
Yes;  one  day  going  in  one  direction,  and 
another  day  in  another. 

Did  any  thinff  pass  about  any  thing  you 
were  to  have  at  the  meeting  ? — ^No. 

Any  thing  about  flags  and  cockades  ? — Not 
at  that  time :  tbe  bill  was  drawn  up  and  was 
read  and  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  put  in  tbe  Statesman  Paper,  I 
think  it  was  caUed,  as  soon  as  it  could. 

When  was  tbe  meeting  to  be  ?— On  tbe  tStli, 
tbe  Friday,  I  think  it  was  the  Statesman 
Paper,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

How  many  hand-bills  and  placards  were  to 
be  printed  ? — There  were  to  be  five  hundred 
small  ones,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  large 
placards  to  be  printed  at  first  out  of  hand  im- 
mediately. 

Did  either  of  your  party  go  away  to  get 
this  done  ? — The  elder  Watson  undertook  to 
set  them  done ;  that  he  knew  a  printer  he  had 
mrmeriy  lodged  with  in  Fetter-lane,  in  GrayV 
inn4ane. 

In  Fetter-lane,  or  Gray*s-inn4ane  ?  —  In 
Gray's-inn-lane. 

Did  he  go  away  ?— He  went  away  and  went 
to  this  printer. 

Did  he  come  back? — He  came  back,  and 
said  the  printer  wanted  some  money  to  go  on 
vrith  tP  purchase  the  paper ;  that  he  wanted  a 
pound  note. 

Did  any  person  produce  any  money  upon 
this?  —  Thistlewooa  produced  a  ten-pound 
note,  and  told  him  to  go  immediately  and  give 
tbe  man  some  money  and  to  tell  him  to  get 
the  bills  printed  immediately,  and  to  give  me 
tbe  remainder  of  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
pikes,  and  to  fetch  them  away. 

To  give  3rou  the  remainder  of  the  money  ? — 
No ;  to  give  me  as  much  as  he  thought  would 
do  to  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the  bills  and 
tbe  pikes. 

Was  the  printer's  name  mentioned  ? — ^It  was^ 
I  think,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Do  you  think  you  should  recollect  it  if  I 
mentioned  it  to  you? — Perhaps  I  should. 

Was  it  Storer? — It  was  some  such  name, 
but  I  really  cannot  recollect  exactly. 

This  was  Sunday  the  10th? — ^Yes,  I  believe 
it  was. 

While  Watson  was  gone,  do  you  recollect 
any  conversation  that  took  place  ? — Not  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  moment  I  do  not,  only 
he  was  gone  some  time. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  passing  about 
that  time  about  a  waggon? — Ves;  it  was 
asked  who  could  get  a  vraggon. 

Who  asked  ? — ^Tbistlewood ;  be  did  not  ad- 
dress himself  particulariy  to  me,,  be  said  who 
would  undertalce  to  get  a  waggon. 

For  what  purpose  ? — ^For  the  purpose  of 
standing  in  to  deliver  a  few  speeches,  which 
I  undertook  to  do ;  he  adced  me  what  I  thought 
I  could  get  one  for,  I  told  him  I  thought 
about  two  pounds  or  fifty  shillings. 

Do  yea  remember  gny  fldng  more,  material, 
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passing  at  that  meeting?  —  ConceraiDg  what 
we  shouklbave,  tliathe  would  have  the  true 
tri-coknired  green,  red,  and  white,  and  that 
his  wife  should  make  it ;  he  asked  the  Doctor 
what  would  be  the  best  motto  to  put  upon  it. 

He  asked  the  prisoner  Watson  this  f — Yes, 
be  did. 

Did  Mr.  Watson  give  him  a  motto  ? — He 
took  m  paper  and  wrote  out  what  it  should  be, 
and  in  what  manner  it  should  be;  it  was 
Nature^  Truth,  and  Justice. 

Was  it  the  same  motto  that  was  upon  the 
flag  you  afterwards  had  in  Spa-fields  .'—Yes, 
the  very  same. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  that  you  remember  ? 
— It  was  appointed  that  I  should  carry  the  flag, 
being  the  strongest. 

When  you  parted,  did  you  make  any  ap- 

S ointment  to  meet  the  next  morning  ? — I  was 
esired  by  Thistlewood  to  go  up  to  Pad- 
dington^  and  to  get  half  a  dozen  navigators  to 
come  to  the  Cock  in  Grafton*street,  and  to 
carry  these  large  placards  about  on  their  backs, 
pasted  on  pasteboard. 

Were  you  to  go  on  that  Sunday  night  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  go  on  that  Sunday  night  to  Pad- 
dington  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  appoint  any  navigators  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — I  dia. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  where  did  you 
meet  any  of  your  committee? — I  met  them 
at  No.  9,  Greystoke-place. 

Before  that  had  you  met  in  Kingsgate- 
street  at  a  cofiee-shop  ? — ^I  was  to  meet  young 
Watson  and  the  elder  Watson,  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  money  to  go  to  Bcntley*s  and  get 
the  pikes ;  that  was  to  be  at  the  coffee-shop 
in  Kingsgate-street,.  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  1 — ^To  receive  the 
money  from  the  elder  Watson  to  fetch  away 
the  pU^e-heads  from  Bentley's,  and  to  buy  two 
nail-bags  to  put  them  into. 

Did  you  meet  the  two  Watsons,  there  on 
the  Monday  morning  f — ^I  did. 

Did  the  elder  Watson  produce  any  money  ? 
— He  gave  his  son  five  one  pound  notes  to  go  to 
fientle/s  with  me  to  fetch  away  the  pikes  and 
to  take  them  to  his  lodgings  at  Hyde-street. 

Mr.  ITef Afretf .— This  was  in  your  presence  ? 
—Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  GwTiey, — Did  you  and  young  Watson 
go  away  together  P— We  did. 

Did  you  purchase  any  nail  bags  ? — Young 
Watson  went  to  purchase  the  nail  bags,  while 
I  went  to  Bentley's  to  get  the  bill  made  out* 

Lord  JSBenftoroi^A.— The  pikes  were  with 
Bcntley  ?^Yet. 

Mr.  Gimcy. — You  had  ordered  them  of 
Bentley  bntiiad  not  received  them  ? — Yes. 

How  nmjof  pikes  had  he  made  f — ^Two  bun- 
dnd  and  im»  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 

Did  1|«  make  «nl  a  bin  ?-*-Yes,  he  did. 

Did  he  and  yon  go  to  any  house,  or  did  vou 
go  ftmf— I  went  to  Bentlm  house  fi^t,  ttien 
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Bentley  and  I  came  to  a  wine  vaults  at  the 
comer  of  a  court  leading  out  of  Hart-street 
into  Long-Acre. 

Did  you  there  meet  young  Watson  ? — Yes ; 
young  Watson  came  in  soon  afterwards ;  he 
was  gone  to  fetch  the  nail-bags. 

Did  he  produce  the  nail-bags  ? — Yes  he  did. 

Where  are  those  wine-vaults  ? — ^Tbe  comer 
of  some  alley. 

In  what  street  ? — Leading  out  of  Hart^treet 
into  Long  Acre,  I  think  it  is  called  Leg-alley, 
but  I  am  not  certain. 

You  say  he  produced  the,  nail-bags  he  had 
bought  ? — Yes. 

Did  Bentley  produce  his  bill  ? — Yes,  Bentley 
produced  his  bill,  and  I  paid  him. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  ?— Young  Watson 
gave  me  the  money  in  the  presence  of  Bentley ; 
and  I  paid  Bentley. 

How  much  was  the  money  altogether  for  the 
pike-heads  ? — Upon  my  word  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  but  I  thixik  it  was  three  pound  fifteen 
that  was  paid  after  giving  me  creait  for  what  I 
had  paid  oefore,  that  was  a  pound.  , 

Where  did  you  go  then  for  the  piket?-*^ 
Bentley,  young  Watson,  and  I,  went  all  toge- 
ther to  his  cellar,  where  the  pikes  were,  and 
we  all  three  assisted  in  putting  the  pikes  into 
those  bags. 

Where  did  young  Watson  and  you  take 
them  to  ? — ^To  Hyde-street  Bloomsbury. 

To  whose  lodgings  ? — Young  Watson's. 

Did  they  both  lodge  there  ?— Yes,  they  both 
lodged  there  so  far  as  I  know. 

Is  it  the  house  of  Mr.  Banister  i — It  is  a 
shop,  it  is  the  parlour  they  rented. 

Mr.  Gurneif. — ^We  shall  shew  the  house. 

Mr.  WethenU^ — Your  expression  was,  lor 
any  thing  you  know ;  how  did  you  know  that 
he  lodged  there?  —  I  have  been  there  with 
them. 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^Where  were  the  pikes  depo- 
sited?— ^The  pikes  were  deposited  under  some- 
thing like  a  sofa  bed  or  beostead. 

Lord  EOenbcrough, — Was  it  a  bed  of  some 
description  ? — It  was  a  bedstead. 

Mr.  Gumey.— Those  were  the  iron  parts  of 
the  pikes,  pike-heads? — ^Yes. 

When  young  Watson  and  you  had  done  thiSy 
did  you  go  to  Greystoke-place  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

You  say  Uiat  young  Watson  and  you  then 
went  to  the  committee  in  Greystoke-place?— 
Yes,  we  did. 

Did  he  produce  the  bill  and  receipt  firom 
Bentley  ?— No,  he  did  not ;  I  did. 

To  whom  ?— To  Thistlewood. 

Did  he  desire  you  to  do  any  thin^  with  it  ? 
— ^He  desired  me  to  destroy  it,  wmch  I  did 
immediately. 

How  did  you  destroy  it  ? — By  pulling  it  to 
pieces. 

Did  you  and  young  Watson  inform  them 
you  had  got  the  pikes  ? — We  did. 

Were  you  then  sent  to  the  printer^s  for  tha 
bills  !— The  elder  Watson  and  I  were. 

R 
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Yon  and  the  tlitf  WatMn  went  to  lb« 
ptinter'i  for  the  billi  ?— We  did. 

When  fOQ  came  to''  "  "* 

— His  wifie  iafonned 
than  done,  but  he  wm  not  U  home. 

Did  joa  anerwirdi  lee  faiin  T — We  did. 

Who  WC9  witb  you  ?— Tbe  elder  WatMa. 

What  did  he  ajt—Ht  taid  that  he  had 
been  to  tome  office  to  make  the  iieceuary  in- 
i}iiiriea ;  thai  he  was  aJraid  of  getting  into 
MMM  trouble  by  printiiig  thetn,  and  had  Ihere- 
(an  beta  to  lome  office  and  had  made  in- 
^nirie*  whether  it  wai  legal  to  print  them  at 
not. 

Mr.  Jastiee  Bayhy.  —  At  what  place  wa* 

Mr.  Caniq'.— Wai  tbi*  at  the  prioter'a  that 
tha  eldar  Watmi  had  been  at  before  t— Yea. 

Where  about  ii  it? — AboDt  two  or  three 
doon  from  Fleet-mailet,  going  down  Leather- 


In  Fetter-lane  ?— Yet ;  the  bmck  part  of  hia 
bonae  opem  into  a  court  that  mn*  into  fleet- 

ttTMl. 

flenr  de  Lis-court?  —  I  do  not  know;  I 
bdieve  it  ia ;  we  went  in  at  the  back-door. 

What  more  did  Ihe  priDtec  Mate T— He  stated, 
that  he  had  sometime  before  got  binuelf  into 
a  difficulty. 

Lord  £IZni(rMgi.— You  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  printer,  do  jvat 

Ht.  Gwwgr.— It  is  the  printer  we  called, 
the  first  witness  Storer.  What  did  he  say? — 
He  said  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  scrape 
sometime  before,  by  priming  something,  and 
that  be  was  afraid  ;  that  he  had  sot  two  hun- 
dred printed,  but  that  he  should  aeslroy  them. 

Dia  he  produce  any  of  the  bills  piinled  1 — 
He  did  ;  he  would  not  lei  them  go  oul  of  his 
tmv  hands. 

Wliat  waa  done  ihen  T^His  nife,Bnd several 
ofui,  and  there  wai  another  gentleman  with 
him;  there  was  young  Watson  came  in  and 
joined  us,  and  we  wanted  to  persuade  him  to 
let  us  have  them  and  cul  his  name  off,  bo  thai 
he  should  not  get  into  anv  harm,  but  be  would 
not  let  us ;  he  said  that  what  be  had  printed  be 
sboald  destroy,  and  that  we  might  take  away 
tbe  other  paper,  which  he  bad  wetted,  along 
whhus. 

Did  you  artd  the  elder  Watson  letnm  to 
Oreysloke-place  ' — We  went  lo  a  public-house 
flnt,artd  had  something  to  drink  :  we  were  to 
retnro  to  him  again ;  he  was  to  bo  and  consult 
•nnebody  whether  we  ahonld  nare  them  or 
not. 

Did  you  letura  lo  him  again  T — I  did  not, 
WatMD  did ;   and  he  brought  the  paper  to  me. 

Watson  brought  the  papet  to  you  lo  the  pub- 
lic house  ? — Yes. 

You  found  Watsnn  had  been  to  him  again, 
and  bad  not  succeeded,  and  he  brought  yon  the 
paper  to  the  pnblio-houae  ?— Yes,  be  did. 

Did  you  eairy  the  paper  then  to  Greystoke- 
pl^r— Idld. 

And  WatMD  accvmpuied  yaaf— Yes* 
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That  a  Watson  the  elder  T— Yei . 
nrt  totbe  rest  of 
h  the  printer  ? — Yea. 
Upon  that,  what  was  resoWed  on  f — It  was 
resoned  that  Wataon  sbovld  go  immediately 
up  to  one  Scale,  a  printer,  in  TMiei'^—    - 


Ur.  Gimi^.— For  whal  pnrpoaet — For  the 
porpoee  of  getting,  I  think,  two  hundred  and 
ifty  worked  off  immediately,  ifhe  paid  an  ea 
traprice  (bt  them. 

Md  be  go  T— Yet,  he  did. 

Did  he  return  while  yoa  were  atill  sitting  T — 
Yes,  he  did. 

What  report  did  he  make  ? — He  made  a  re- 
port that  there  should  be  350  ready  the  nest 
daymoming  M  eight  o'clock. 

This  was  the  Monday  before  the  meeting  ? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

Did  he  leport  any  thing  about  stiekingthoae 
np  r— He  reported  that  he  had  ^  a  man  that 
WMild  tlidt  them  up  at  two  shtUings  «id  six- 
pence per  hundred. 

Lord  EUmkrm^— WUch  of  the  Watson^ 
the  younger,  or  the  elder? — The  elder.  Two 
shilungs  and  sixpence  the  smaller  ones,  and 
four  thillinga  or  four  and  sixpence  the  large 
ones ;  I  am  not  certain  whidi. 

Did  any  thing  pass  about  any  persoiks  lo  be 
invited  to  altend  Ihe  meeting  I — Yes. 

What  r— Sir  Francis  Buidett  and  Mr.  HunU 

What  pasaed  respecting  tbemF—- Iliere  wa» 
lo  be  a  letiei  written  to  inrite  them  to  attend. 

Mr.  Justice  A9I9. — T%ia  waa  agreed  upon 
at  this  time  F— Ye*,  it  was. 

Mr.  Gvmey. — Was  any  letter  written  while 
you  were  together? — Therewas. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  elder  Watson. 

And  sent  away  ;~Yes. 

Was  any  advertisement  written? — Yes. 

By  whom  f— By  the  elder  Watson. 

For  what  paper  f — The  Statesman ;  I  think 
it  was  the  Statesman ;  and  money  was  given  for 


What  was  done  with  that  advertisement  f — 
It  was  given  to  young  Watson,  and  money  was 
given  lo  him  for  its  iosertiou ;  I  think  it  was 
seven  ghiUings,  by  Thiatlewood;  the  first 
paper  that  he  took  it  to,  refused  to  put  it  in  ; 
I  think  that  was  the  Times. 

Mr.  lFf<A«reU,— Who  was  pteseni  when  this 
paaad  * — The  whole. 

Mr.  CtirtKy. — Were  you  to  do  any  thing 
about  getting  the  bills  distributed  ? — Yes. 

What  were  yon  to  do  f— I  was  to  get  the 
sarigalors  collected  together  down  at  the  Cock 
in  (^afton-atreet,  the  next  da*  morning. 

What  were  tk<^  to  do  F— iMy  were  to  have 
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Lord  Elieiiborou§h,'--yfen  they  to  distribute 
the  hand-bills  and  to  carry  the  placards  ? — Yes, 
to  have  the  placards  on  their  backs^  and  to  give 
away  the  hand-bills. 

Mr.  Cumey, — ^Were  you  and  anv  body  else 
to  see  that  they  did  any  thing  r — Yes ;  we 
were  to  see  that  they  did  this  properly ;  we 
were  to  follow  them  to  see  that. 

Who  were  to  do  that  ? — Me  and  Harrison 
and  Preston ;  Harrison  was  to  follow  the  bill- 
sticker  to  see  that  he  stuck  them  properly,  and 
me  and  Preston  the  Paddington  men. 

Did  you  appoint  the  navigators  accordingly  ? 
^Idid. 

)n  the  next  day  Tuesday  the  12th^  did  you 
go  to  the  Cock  in  the  morning  ? — I  did. 

Were  the  biUs  come  from  Scale's  P^No,  they 
were  not 

Upon  that,  did  you  go  to  Scale's  for  them  ? 
— I  did  ;  and  Hooper  with  me. 

Did  you  bring  any  to  the  Cock  ? — ^I  did. 

Placards  and  bills  both? — ^Yes,  both. 

Did  the  men  come  that  you  engaged  ? — They 
did. 

Lord  Ettenborough,'-The  navigators  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Gumey. — How  many  ? — Sii,  I  believe  it 
was. 

What  did  you  do  n^ith  respect  to  these  six  ? 
— Gave  them  some  bread  and  cheese  and 
porter. 

What  did  you  do  with  respect  to  the  pla- 
cards ? — ^Thistlewood  sent  out  to  purchase  some 
pasteboard. 

Thistlewood  was  there?* Yes;  the  whole 
of  the  committee  was  there  ;  ThisUewood  sent 
out  to  purchase  some  pasteboard  and  string  to 
tie  them  on  their  backs. 

Mr.  Justice  Bt^fley. — Sent  out  or  was  sent 
out? — Sent  out. 

Mr.  Gumey.— Were  the  placards  pasted  on 
the  pasteboards  ? — ^Yes,  and  tied  upon  their 
backs,  and  then  distributed  to  them  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  got  ready.* 

They  were  sent  out  one  by  one  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  got  ready  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

Mr.  Gtmey. — Mr.  Barlow,  will  you  just 
show  him  the  placard. 

Mr.  Bar&no.— The  larger  or  the  smaller  ? 

Mr.  GMrney^ — ^llie  larger. 

Mr.  Bv&no.— That  is  for  the  second  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gtraey. — I  beg  pardon,!  recollect  it  is ; 
what  orders  were  given  to  those  people  ?— To 
walk  Terr  slow,  in  the  populous  parts,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  :  they  had  a  shilling 
each  siven;  they  were  to  stop  if  they  got  a 
crowd  round  th^,  and  let  the  people  read,  and 
to  deliver  the  small  bills  out,  not  to  be  eztra- 
vapnt  with  tbenu 

Was  may  ihiog  said  about  the  sort  of  people 
ibOT  should  give  them  to  ? — Such  as  soldiers 
aaa  the  lower  orders  of  mechanioB,  such  as  they 
saw  ont  of  employment;  to  deliver  them  into 
the  dilCttait  foctories. 


I  think  you  say  they  received  a  shilling  each 
at  starting  ?— They  did. 

What  else  were  they  to  have? — ^Another 
shilling  when  they  returned  in  the  evening. 

You  s^  they  had  had  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer  ?— 'Aey  had. 

Was  that  to  be  their  only  day's  work,  or 
were  they  to  work  again  the  next  day  ? — ^They 
were  to  meet  again  the  next  day ;  I  was  to  fol- 
low them,  and  they  were  to  return  to  the  Cock 
in  Grafton-street  in  the  evening  to  receive  their 
other  shilling  and  directions  for  the  next  day 
three  of  them,  the  three  that  I  was  to  pay  ;  the 
other  three  tluit  Preston  was  to  follow,  were  to 
meet  him  at  some  house  in  Spital-fields,  vdiere 
they  were  to  receive  their  oroers,  and  be  paid 
the  other  shilling. 

Did  any  other  person  bring  any  bills  or 

Elacards  from  Scale's  P — Yes,  the  elder  Watson 
rought  some. 

But  any  person  not  of  your  committee  that 
you  remember  ? — ^Not  tliat  I  at  this  present 
moment  recollect,  I  did  not  take  any  particular 
notice. 

Did  you  follow  the  men  and  see  that  they 
obeyed  your  orders?— Yes. 

Who  with  you  ? — Hooper  went  part  of  the 
wav  with  me,  we  distributed  them  m  different 
public-houses  where  they  would  let  us  stidL 
them  up  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  course  of  your  walk  ? — Yes. 

Lord  EUenborough, — As  you  have  asked  to 
particular  placards  and  papers,  I  remember 
evidence  has  been  given  of  the  contents  of  one 
of  those  placards  ? 

Mr.  Gumey. — Were  those  placards  for  tha 
meeting  of  Spa-fields  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber ? — They  were. 

Will  you  show  him  one  of  the  small  ones  for 
the  meeting  of  the  15th  of  November?  [It 
was  shown  to  the  witness.] 

Look  to  see  whether  that  was  one  of  the  small 
bills  ?— Yes,  this  is  one. 

Were  the  large  the  same? — No,  they  wen 
not ;  yes,  they  were  the  same  in  the  words 
though  of  a  larger  size. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — ^That  was  the  one  pro- 
duced by  Storer  I  suppose. 

Mr,  Gumey» — ^No  my  lord ;  that  printed  by 
Scale  and  Bates  ;  it  was  calling  a  meeting  in 
Spa-fields  for  the  15th  of  November,  signed  by 
Dyall  as  chairman,  and  Preston  as  secretary  ? 
—Yes. 

Lord  EUenhonmgh. — It  vras  read  in  Sealers 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^Yes.  it  was,  my  lord.  In  the 
course  of  your  walk  did  you  and  Hooper  get  to 
Charing-cross  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  was  not  at  Uhar- 
ing-cross  at  the  time;  I  went  by  Charing- 
cross. 

Did  vou  bear  Hooper  say  any  tliins  he  had 
done  afterwards  ? — He  told  me  he  had  jumped 
over  the  rails  and  stuck  up  one  on  the  pedestal, 
of  king  Charles,  which  I  afterwards  saw  there. 
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Did  b«  tell  you  whether  any  person  had 
■poken  to  him  when  he  was  doing  it  T — He 
told  me  that  he  was  interrupted  by  a  person 
that  attends  the  horses  and  the  hackney  coaches 
thtie,  who  told  him  he  ooold  get  twenty  shil- 
lings from  him,  if  he  thought  proper,  for  get- 
tins  OTer. 

Jn  the  afternoon  you  met  the  men  and  paid 
them?— Yes,  I  did. 

At  the  Cock  ?— Yes. 

Who  met  there  besides  yon? — Harrison, 
Tliistlewood,  the  elder  Watson  ;  they  all  came 
there,  afterwards  the  three  men  came  to  be 
p^ 

Mr.  Justice  Bayky, — Where  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Gumt}f. — ^At  the  Cock,  where  the  paste- 
board men  came  to  be  paid  ;  the  men  who  had 
had  the  placards  on  their  backs.  Did  you  go 
there  again  on  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

Tbat  was  Wednesday  the  13th  ?— Yes. 

Did  the  navigators  come  there  again?— -Yes, 
tiiey  did. 

They  had  the  placards  put  upon  their  baciis, 
and  were  sent  out  again  r— -Yes. 

Did  you  appoint  the  committee  to  meet  that 
«yening  in  Greystoke-place  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

That  Wednesday  evening  did  you  all  meet, 
or  only  part  of  you  ? — We  did  not  all  of  us 
meet ;  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  that  took 
place  between  young  Watson  and  Harrison,  he 
did  not  meet. 

Who  came  and  reported  that  that  quarrel 
had  taken  place? — ^Young  Watson. 

Who  were  present  when  young  Watson 
made  that  report  ? — ^The  whole  except  Harri- 
■on. 

There  were  five  of  you  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  young  Watson  state  to  have  been 
that  quarrel  between  biro  and  Harrison  ? — 
That  Harrison  had  been  so  over  particular,  in 
some  cases  or  other,  that  they  had  a  serious 

Snarrel  in  going  up  to  Scale's  tor  the  reraain- 
er  of  the  bills ;  and  young  Watson  said ''  If 
we  had  not  known  you  well,  I  should  have 
thought  you  a  Marplot.'' 

Young  Watson  told  you  he  had  said  to  him, 
''  if  we  had  not  known  you  well,  I  should  have 
supposed  you  were  a  Marplot"  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  young  Watson  state  what  answer  Har- 
rison had  given  to  it } — ^Harrison  told  him  he 
was  perfectly  well  convinced  that  he  was  so 
violent  that  if  he  did  not  take  care  he  would 
bring  himself  and  all  the  rest  into  trouble, 
and  that  he  would  withdraw  himself ;  that  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Lord  ElUfiborcugh, — ^Was  that  stated  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  others?— Yes. 

Mr.  Gumey. — Watson  reported  this  to  yon  ? 
—Yes,  he  did. 

What  effect  had  this  report  upon  your  com- 
mittee?—It  threw  the  whole  ot  us  into  a  state 
of  alarm. 

What  did  you  resolve  upon  in  consequence  ? 
—We  resolved  to  meet  at  another  place,  but 
still  it  was  unaniAously  thought  that  he  would 


not  deceive  us,  but  that  we  had  better  have 
another  place  of  meetinff. 

What  do  you  mean  by,  ^  he  would  not  de- 
ceive us  f— That  he  would  not  let  any  person 
know  that  there  was  a  secret  committee. 

That  he  would  not  disdose  ? — ^Yes,  that  he 
would  not  disclose  what  was  intended. 

Did  YOU  resolve  to  go  on  or  to  suspend  any 
part  of  the  plan  you  had  intended  ?— We  re- 
solved to  meet  late  in  the  evenine  again ;  Tlus- 
tlewood  indeed  desired  me  to  odl  on  Harrison, 
and  to  know  the  reason  why  he  had  with- 
dravm. 

Before  you  separated,  did  you  appoint  any 
person  in  Harrison's  place  upon  your  commit- 
tee?—Yes. 

Whom  ? — Hooper. 

At  what  place  did  you  appoint  the  commit- 
tee to  meet  in  the  evening?-*!  think  it  is  the 
Blue  Last  by  Salisbury-Square,  leading  down 
towards  the  river. 

Down  by  the  water-side,  leading  down  to 
the  river  ?— Yes. 

By  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  to  bring  any  person  with  you  ? — 
I  was  to  bring  Hooper  with  me. 

Did  you  in  pursuance  of  what  had  been  re- 
solved, go  to  Harrison? — I  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  report  to  the  committee 
what  had  passed  between  you  and  Harrison  ? 
—I  did. 

What  did  pass  between  you  and  Harrison  P 
what  did  you  say  to  him  and  he  to  you  ? — When 
I  called  on  Harrison,  I  told  him  that  young 
Watson  had  reported  that  he  had  withdrawn 
himself,  and  I  wished  to  know  the  reason 
of  it. 

What  did  Harrison  say? — ^He  said  he  had, 
and  he  wished  me  to  withdraw  myself,  for  he 
was  well  convinced  that  young  Watson  was  so 
violent,  that  he  would  get  both  himself  into 
trouble  and  every  body  else. 

Did  you  then  go  to  theCeck  in  Grafton-street  ? 
—Harrison  told  me  *he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  us,  neither  would  he  attend 
the  Sparfields  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Bt^ley, — He  reported  this  to 
the  committee  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Gtojiey. — He  had  already  said  that  be- 
fore I  asked  him  to  the  conversation.  Did 
you  meet  Hooper  at  the  Cock  in  Grafton- 
street? — I  did. 

What  did  you  state  to  him  ?— I  informed 
him  that  he  was  diosen  in  Harrison's  place ; 
he  wanted  to  know  the  reason. 

Chosen  what  ?— One  of  the  committee  in 

the  place  of  Harrison ;  he  wanted  to  know  the 

reason ;  I  told  him  that  young  Watson  and 

Harrison  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  that  Harrison 

,  had  turned  traitor. 

MHiat  answer  did  Hooper  ^v«  to  that? — He 
told  me  he  would  not  believe  it  unlets  he  heard 
it  from  Harrison ;  just  at  that  identical  moment 
Harrison  came  into  the  Codt ;  Hooper  addres- 
sed himaelf  to  Harrison,  and  taid '^  Castle  has 
been  telling  me  you  have  turned  traitor ;  I  wfll 
not  believe  it  unless  I  bear  it  from  yourself." 
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Wbal  Wis  tnd  upon  thtt? — I  told  him  *^  no, 
I  did  not  say  he  had  turned  traitor,  but  that  I 
had  informed  him  that  young  Watson  had  gone 
so  fiir  as  to  call  him  a  Marplot ;''  upon  that, 
Harrison  replied  that  he  had  withdrawn,  nei- 
ther should  he  ever  attend  the  committee  any 
more,  nor  the  meeting. 

He  confirmed  what  he  had  said  to  you  ? — 
He  did. 

Upon  this  did  you  and  Hooper  go  to  the 
Blue  Last  public-house  where  you  had  appoint- 
ed to  meet  the  committee  ? — ^Yes,  we  did. 

Did  you  meet  them  all  there  ? — ^There  were 
none  there  when  I  went  in. 

Did  Uiey  come  in  ? — ^Yes ;  they  all  did. 

Did  you  stay  there  or  go  away  ? — I  stopped 
there  some  time. 

Did  you  go  away  afterwards  ? — ^Yes. 

Why  did  you  go  away  ? — Because  there  was 
not  an  opportunity  of  having  conversation,  the 
house  was  so  full. 

Where  did  you  withdraw  to  ? — ^To  No.  9, 
Greystoke-place. 

Wliat  room  did  you  go  into  there  ? — A  two- 
pair  back,  where  there  was  no  window,  and 
no  person  could  overlook  us. 

Then  there  were  all  five  of  you  there,  and 
Hooper  ?^Hooper  was  the  sixth. 

What  v?as  done  with  respect  to  Hooper?— 
Hooper  was  informed  that  he  was  chosen  in 
the  place  of  Harrison,  as  Harrison  had  with- 
drawn himself,  and  the  whole  of  the  plan  was 
explained  to  him. 

Had  yoa  then  arranged  your  plan  for  the 
Friday  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Boy/ey.— «When  he  speaks 
of  the  plan,  was  that  about  the  barracks  ?  or 
what? 

Mr.  Gamiy. — When  you  speak  of  a  plan, 
do  you  speak  of  that  respecting  the  barracks, 
or  for  the  Friday  ? — ^The  plan  for  the  barracks 
was  then  given  up ;  it  vras  respecting  the  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  WeikenU. — Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  plan  about  the  barracks  was  then 
given  up  r — Yes ;  on  account  of  not  getting  a 
house. 

Mr.Juttice^HoM.— Hehad  mentioned  that 
before. 

Mr.  CrKTiigf.— >Yes,  he  had,  my  lord.  Now 
what  did  you  say  respecting  the  plan  on  the 
Friday  ?— The  plan  was  for  us  to  have  met 
there ;  the  elder  Watson,  and  young  Watson, 
and  Preston,  were  to  have  addressed  the  mob 
iWnn  the  w^gon. 

At  what  period  of  the  meeting  were  they  to 
address  the  mob^ — ^They  were  to  be  there 
about  twelve  o'clock,  before  Hunt  came. 

At  what  time  was  Himt  to  be  there  ? — ^Hunt 
was  to  be  there  precisely  at  one  o'clock. 

They  were  to  address  the  mob  before  Hunt 
ome;  what  then?— If  Thistlewood  saw  the 
spirit  of  tfie  people  was  ripe  uid  ready  to  act, 
he  WIS  to  jump  down  from  the  waggon  and 
head  the  people  mto  the  Tower. 


Mr.  Justice  Barley. — ^That  he  was  to  jump 
down  ? — That  we  were  to  jump  down. 

By  we,  whom  do  you  mean  ?— The  whole 
six. 

■ 

Mr.  Gurnty, — The  committee  ? — Yes ;  there 
were  six  cockades  and  a  flag  to  be  prepared ; 
those  cockades  were  to  be  hoisted  in  our  hats. 

Each  of  you  was  to  have  a  cockade  in  your 
hats  or  bosoms? — ^Where  we  liked  to  have 
them,  and  a  flag  to  be  prepared. 

Was  any  thing  arranged  about  what  should 
be  done  for  weapons  ? — ^Thistlewood  said,  <<  if 
they  should  chance  to  call  out  for  weapons, 
you  may  tell  them  we  will  soon  find  them 
weapons.*' 

It  they  should  ;  you  mean  if  the  mob  should 
call  out  for  weapons?*- Yes. 

Was  it  said  where  you  were  to  tell  them  to 
find  weapons  ? — At  different  gunsmiths  shops; 
there  was  scarcely  a  gunsmith's  shop  in  Lon- 
don, but  what  had  been  inspected  to  see  what 
ammunition  and  so  on  there  was  at  each. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayi^, — ^Was  that  mentioned 
at  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Gwmey, — ^They  had  been  inspected  to 
see  what  ? — ^To  see  how  many  there  were 
there. 

To  see  what  arms  there  were  there  ? — ^Yes ; 
and  what  would  be  the  nighest  gunsmith'l 
shop  to  the  fields. 

Mr.  Justice  Bt^l^, — To  see  the  situation  of 
shops,  or  number  of  shops? — ^The' situations  (i 
shoDs  and  the  number  of  shops,  so  that  we 
mignt  go  directly  to  them. 

Mr.  Gvmty, — ^Who  was  it  mentioned  this 
circumstance  of  the  gunsmiths*  shops  having 
been  thus  inspected  ? — I  cannot  exactly  i^ 
member  vriiether  it  was  the  elder  Watson  or 
Thistlewood,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

Was  it  said  what  should  be  done  when  those 
arms  were  got  from  the  gunsmiths'  shops?— 
''Immediately  go  down  to  the  Bank,  and  tak« 
it  by  surprise." 

Was  any  other  place  mentioned  beside  the 
Bank?— The  Bank  and  the  Tower. 

After  this  plan  was  stated  to  Hooper,  was 
any  thing  said  to  him  ?— That  if  the  Bank  was 
taken,  it  was  then  sUted  how  we  were  to  pror 
ceed,  what  was  to  be  done. 

How  ?— That  we  were  to  get  all  we  could  at 
the  top  of  the  Bank  to  barricade  it. 

How  do  you  mean  to  get  on  the  top  of  the 
Bank? — To  destroy  the  soldiers;  to  defend 
against  them  if  they  should  come  to  attempt  to 
retake  it :  they  were  not  only  to  get  into  the  ^ 
Bank,  but  into  the  houses  round,  and  to  take 
up  glass  botUes,  or  any  thing  that  would  kill  a 
man  by  the  fall ;  and  the  different  articles,  and 
the  whole  of  the  books  were  to  be  brought  oat 
and  to  be  barricaded;  and  if  it  was  likely  to 
be  re-taken,  to  set  fire  to  them  to  do  away 
with  the  national  debt. 

Did  your  committee  meet  again  the  next 
morning,  Thursday,  the  day  before  the  meeting  ? 
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—Yes,  they  did. 

All  tiz  of  you  f — ^Yes. 

Hooper  then  being  one  of  the  fix  f — ^Yes. 

When  yon  speak  of  the  six,  we  are  to  onder- 
itand  Hooper  instead  of  Harrison  ? — ^Yes ;  Har- 
liKm  had  completely  withdrawn  himself. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  bills  from  Seale's 
Chat  morning? — ^Yes;  I  beliere  the  remainder 
were  brought. 

Were  the  bills  and  placards  sent  out  as  be- 
fore ? — They  were.  I  oes  your  lordships  jMir- 
doD,  Preston  did  not  meet  his  men  that  morning 
ll  the  Cock,  in  Grafion-atreet,  he  came  to  fetch 
iStm  bills  but  he  met  his  men  at  a  house  in  Spi- 
taMlelds. 

In  the  evenins  did  your  committee  meet 
mgtin  ?— They  did. 

Do  you  remember  where  it  was  ?  — ^No,  I  do 
aot;  I  Uunk  it  was  in  Greystoke-place. 

Did  Thistlewood  and  Watson  make  any  re- 
port to  you  there  respecting  Mr.  Hunt  ? — Ves, 
they  did ;  they  said  they  had  seen  Mr.  Hunt 
al  BouTcrie-etreet  Hotel. 

Do  you  mean  Watson  senior  ? — Yes ;  they 
had  seen  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Bouverie-street  Ho- 
tel, and  that  he  had  made  some  objection,  that 
loae  alteration  was  wanted  to  be  made  in  the 
petition  that  was  to  be  read  to  the  people,  that 
he  wished  to  have  one  of  his  own. 

Did  they  report  any  thing  more  Mr.  Hunt 
hid  said  T— That  he  had  had  a  letter  from  sir 
Francis  BurdeU. 

That  who  had?— That  Mr.  Hunt  had;  that 
Ids  son  was  Tery  ill  at  Brighton,  and  that  he 
could  not  attend. 

Do  you  remember  any  thins  more  being  said 
at  that  time  from  Mr.  Hunt  r — No ;  I  do  not 
remember  any  thing  particular. 

Did  you  agree  where  to  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing)- Yes. 

Where?— At  the  Lincolnshire-house,  by 
BouTerie-street,  down  in  Whitefriars. 

A  house  called  tlie  Lincolnshire-house? — 
Yes  7  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  tlie  house. 

Is  it  the  Lincoln  Castle  ? — I  really  do  not 
know. 

Were  yon  to  call  at  any  place  in  the  morning, 
before  you  went  to  that  house? — I  was  to  cadi 
at  Thistlewood's,  to  get  the  colours  and  the 
cockades. 

Were  you  to  procure  any  thing  for  the  co- 
lours ?— I  was  to  procure  a  staff. 

When  your  committee  broke  up  where  did 
you  and  Thistlewood  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Justice  JBkQ^.— This  was  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening  ? 

Mr.  Gicnify.— -Yes,  my  lord;  the  evening 
before  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting  ?— I  do  not 
exactly  recollect,  except  that  we  went  to  the 
two  houses  where  the  soldiers  use. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  went  to  Pad- 
dington  or  not? — ^I  believe  we  did ;  but  I  am 
not  certain. 

Did  you  ^  to  any  houses  at  all  ? — ^Yes,  I 
believe  we  did. 

Did  you  and  ThisUewood  go  together? — 
Yes,  we  did. 


Do  you  remember  any  of  the  houses  that 
you  went  to  f — ^Not  exactly ;  I  do  not,  except 
that  we  went  to  the  Nag's  Head,  inCamaby 
Market 

At  any  of  the  houses  vou  went  to  what  did 
you  do? — ^To  distribute  bills,  and  to  invite  as 
many  as  we  could  to  come  to  the  meeting,  and 
as  many  as  would  let  us  stick  them  up,  we 
did  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  went  among  the 
soldiers,  and  distributed  some  bills  amongst 
them. 

Do  you  mean  the  soldiers  at  the  theatre  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  WetMertU^You  had  better  idenUfy 
what  bills. 

Mr.  Gtamey. — ^Do  you  mean  the  bills  for  the 
meeting  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

You  mean  the  same  bills  that  had  been  shown 
to  vou  ? — ^Yes,  we  had  no  other  bills. 

Was  any  beer  given  ? — Yes,  we  nev.er  went 
to  any  house,  but  we  gave  beer,  if  there  were 
any  of  the  working  mechanics  out  of  work. 

Any  people  that  would  accept  of  it  ? — Yos. 

At  either  of  the  houses  to  which  you  wect, 
did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gilling? — 
Yes ;  he  had  originally  b^n  a  serjeant  in  the 
Guards;  I  do  not  luiow  which  regiment;  I 
think  the  second. 

Was  conversation  held  with  him  ? — ^Yes. 

In  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, did  you  go  to  ThisUewood's  lodgings 
in  Southampton-buildings  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  ? — le^* 

What  did  you  receive  there  f — I  received 
the  colours,  and  six  cockades. 

From  whom  f — ^From  Mrs.  Thistlewood. 

In  whose  presence  P— In  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Thistlewood  and  the  son. 

Mr.  Guntey. — Mr.  Barlow,  have  you  the 
large  flag,  with  the  inscription  ? 

Mr.  BoHew. — I  have. 

Mr.  GMrney  [to  the  witness! — Was  there 
any  inscription  upon  it  ? — Yes,  tnere  was ;  the 
same  inscription  which  Mr.  Watson  had  writ- 
ten. 

Is  that  the  flag  ?  [producing  it] — It  is. 

Did  ThistlewM)d  give  you  any  money  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes. 

For  what  purpose  ? — ^For  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing a  staff. 

Did  you  go  and  buy  a  staff? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Where  ?--0n  the  rightrhand  side  going  down 
Holbom. 

Did  you  then  go  to  this  Lincolnshire  public- 
house  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  the  committee  all  meet  there? — Yes, 
th^  did. 

Did  jTOu  distribute  the  cockades  ? — ^I  did. 

Each  of  you  took  a  cockade  ?-*  Yes. 

Did  you  all  together  go  to  Sp^^lds  ?— No ; 
before  we  had  done  that,  we  found  that  the 
staff  was  not  long  enough,  and  Thistlewood 
desired  me  to  go  and  see  whether  I  could  not 
get  one  longer. 
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Where  did  Tou  go  to  ? — ^Wc  went  to  a  gen- 
tleman that  Watson  said  he  knew,  who  was  a 
carpenter,  lower  down,  close  to  the  water^de. 

I>id  you  ha^  one  ?— We  did. 

Did  you  bring  it  hack  to  the  public-house  ? 
— Yes. 

Was  that  approved  of? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

At  about  what  time  did  you  leave  the  house 
to  go  to  Spa-fields  f — ^At  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock ;  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

Who  left  the  house  with  yoU  f— Preston, 
Hooper,  and  Thistlewood. 

Where  were  the  Watsons  ? — ^They  were  at 
the  Bouverie-ftreet  Hotel  with  Hunt. 

That  you  understood  ? — Yes,  that  I  under- 
stood. 

Was  tVe  elder  Watson  at  the  Lincolnshire- 
house  ^1  h  you  at  first  ? — ^Yes. 

H^  left  you  then  before  you  went  to  Spa^ 
fields  ?— Yes,  he  went  widi  me  to  get  the  staff; 
and  then  he  left  me,  telling  me  he  was  going 
to  the  Bouverie-street  Hotel  with  Hunt  and  his 
son. 

Was  it  Watson's  son?— Yes. 

Ihat  hotel  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this 
house  ? — Yes,  close  by  it. 

What  did  you  carry  to  Sparfields  ? — ^I  car- 
ried the  colours  in  my  bosom,  and  the  staff  in 
my  hand. 

Did  you  walk  all  the  way,  or  take  a  coach  ? 
— I  walked  all  the  way. 

Did  you  get  any  coach  before  you  got  to  the 
fields  ? — No ;  there  was  a  coach  sent  for  after 
we  got  to  the  fields. 

Whom  did  you  send? — A  person  of  the 
name  of  Crisp  was  sent  to  fetch  a  coach ;  and 
I  gave  him  cnarge  of  the  staff  at  the  same  time. 

To  what  Mrt  of  the  field  was  the  coach  first 
brought  ? — ^The  coach  was  first  brought  to  the 
public-house,  dose  by  the  fields ;  looking  into 
the  fields. 

Who  got  into  it? — Hooper,  Preston,  and 
this  Crisp ;  I  believe  Crisp  did  not  get  in,  he 
got  on  the  box. 

Had  he  the  staff  still  ?— He  still  had  the  care 
of  the  staff. 

Where  did  the  coach  drive  to  ? — ^The  coach 
drove  up  towards  the  Merlin's  Cave. 

Were  you  and  Thistlewood  at  Merlin's  Cave 
together  with  Hooper  and  Preston  ? — We  met 
afterwards. 

Did  you  all  join  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

You  were,  four  of  vour  committee,  together 
at  the  Merlin's  Cave  ?— We  were. 

With  whom  did  the  two  Watsons  come  ? — 
With  Hunt 

Did  they  walk  or  come  in  a  carriage?— 
Came  in  a  chariot,  I  think. 

What  did  Hunt  do  ? — He  got  out,  and  got 
on  the  roof  of  a  chariot. 

Mr.  Justice  JMol^.— Do  you  mean  the  car- 
riage in  whidi  be  came  ?— z  es. 

Mr.  GvnKif.— Supposing  it  to  be  a  chariot 
or  eoadi  ?— Yes. 

Whiie'did  you  get?~I  got  on  the  box; 
Thistlewood  being  sitting  on  the  box  before 


Mr.  Justice  AhbaU, — Do  yon  mean  that  you 
got  on  the  box  of  the  same  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Hunt  was  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  GttTfi^.— You  mean  the  carriage  in 
which  Mr.  Hunt  had  comef — ^Yes;  Thistle- 
wood was  on  the  box,  and  I  got  up  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hunt :  Mr.  Hunt  being  on  the  t<^. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  then  with  respect  to 
the  colours  ?^Thistlewood  desired  me  then  to 
hoist  the  colours ;  and  I  made  a  motion  for  the 
person  who  was  on  the  other  coach.  Crisp,  to 
hand  me  the  staff,  and  he  handed  me  the  staff; 
I  took  the  colours  out  of  my  bosom,  and  tied 
them  on  as  I  was  oi\  the  coach. 

Was  there  a  very  large  assembly  of  people 
there  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  quantity. 

Round  the  Merlin's  Cave  r--<Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  begin  to  address  this  meeting? 
— ^After  some  few  observations,  Mr.  Hunt 
begged  to  withdraw  to  the  Meriin's  Cave. 

Did  he  first  begin  from  that  place  ?— Yes, 
he  addressed  them  from  the  carriage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  wi^raw  to  the' 
house  ? — Yes,  to  one  of  their  windows  fadng 
the  fields. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  go  into  the  house  ? — ^Yes,  he 
did. 

Did  you  and  Tbutlewood,  and  otiiersF— 
Thistlewood  got  down ;  I  handed  the  colonrt 
to  some  person  in  the  one  pair  of  stairs  room.  - 

Did  you  and  Thistlewooa,  and  the  Watsons, 
go  into  the  room  up  stairs  where  Mr.  Hunt 
went?— Yes;  they  were  in  the  room  up  staii» 
when  I  went. 

Who  was  chosen  chairman  ?— A  person  of 
the  name  of  Clark,  I  was  given  to  understand,' 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  neither  had  I ' 
heard  his  name;  Dyall,  the  chairman,  wis 
there;   but  I  believe  Mr.  Hunt  named  Mr. 
Clark  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Hunt  named  Clark  as  chairman  ? — ^Yes; 
it  was  never  intended  that  Dyall  should  be' 
chairman. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt,  from  the  one  pair  of  stairs 
window  of  that  house,  address  the  populace  f 
— Yes,  he  did. 

After  whatever  was  proposed,  did  Mr.  Hunt ' 
propose  any  adjournment  to  any  time  T— Yes, 
he  did. 

To  what  time  did  he  propose  the  meeting 
should   adjourn? — To  a  fortnight  after    the' 
meeting  ofparliament,  I  think. 

Upon  Mr.  Hunt's  doing  this,  did  either  of 
your  committee  say  any  thing  to  the  others  to 
do  any  thing  else  ? — Yes,  Thistlewood  desired 
me  to  tell  young  Watson  to  get  Mr.  Hunt  to 
move  an  amendment. 

To  move  an  adjournment  till  what  time  ?^- 
To  adjourn  till  Monday  fortnight. 

Upon  this  did  young  Mr.  Watson  move  that . 
amendment? — at  told  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  moved  that  amendment 

He  proposed  it  and  Mr.  Hunt  adopted  it; 
how  was  that  ?— I  bdieve  it  was  so,  or  yonn^ 
Walaon  moved  the  amendment,  lamnoleev* 
tain  which. 
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It  came  from  Iliistlewood  to  young  Watoon, 
a^  youDR  WaUon  either  proposed  it  himself  or 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Hunt  ?— Yen. 

Was  it  adopted  ?— It  was  so,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreea  to. 

After  the  businets  was  over,  did  you  all  of 
you  quit  the  Merlin's  Cave  ? — ^We  did. 

Did  you  get  into  the  hackney  coach? — I 
did. 

And  who  with  you  ?~  Hooper,  the  two  Wat^ 
woaMf  ThisUewood,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayiey, — ^Was  Preston  one  or 
?— I  believe  not. 
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Mr.  Gumey, — When  you  had  got  in  was  any 
thing  done  with  respect  to  your  horses  ? — ^Yes, 
I  show^  the  colours  out  of  the  vnndow,  and 
the  horses  were  taken  off  the  coadi  by  the  po- 
pulace. 

Were  you  drawn  along  by  the  populace  ?— 
Yes. 

Where  were  you  taken  to  ? — We  had  not 
proceeded  many  yards  before,  by  some  means 
Oir  other,  they  ran  against  a  wall. 

Upon  these  persons  running  you  against  the 
wall  what  did  you  do  ? — We  all  of  us  got  out 
and  walked. 

Where  did  you  walk  to  ? — To  the  Bouverie* 
street  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Hunt  was. 
.  When  you  got  there  did  you  find  Mr.  Hunt? 
—Yet,  we  did. 

Did  you  dine  there  together  afterwards? — 
Yes. 

All  your  committee  ?— No;  all  but  Preston. 

With  Mr.  Hunt?— Yes,  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Did  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee come  away  together  f — Me  and  Hooper 
came  away  together. 

Did  your  committee  meet  again  the  next 
n^oming,  Saturday  morning  ? — I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  we  did. 

Do  you  remember  bow  soon  after  you  next 
mot  ? — I  think  it  was  the  Monday  following. 

Did  you  meet  neither  on  the  Saturday  nor 
the  Sunday  ? — I  was  at  Thistle wood*s  house  on 
the  Sunday. 

What  did  you  go  there  for? — With  the  co- 
lours^ and  delivered  them  to  Mrs.  Thistlewood. 

Was  Mr.  Thistlewood  there  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mrs.  Thistlewood 
was  doing? — Yes,  she  was  folding  up  newspa- 
pers to  send  into  the  country. 

What  newspapers  were  they  ?— Newspapers 
with  the  notice  when  the  meeting  was  to  be 
called  again. 

Mr.  Wetficreii, — Did  he  see  that. 

Mr.  Gwrwe v.— Did  you  see  that  ?  —  Yes,  1 
did. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — I  suppose  there  were  such 
papers? 

Mr.  Gumey.—Ohf  yes,  a  thousand,  we  can 
shew  them  to  you,  we  have  them  all  here.  To 
^^t  kind  of  places  were  they  directed  t — ^To 
diierent  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Sheffield 
and  Manchester. 


Hiistlewood  directed  those  papers  to  diffe- 
rent manofiu^turing  towns  ? 

Mr.  Wethereli, — He  has  not  said  that,  but  the 
wife. — She  was  folding  them  up,  and  he  vras 
directing  them  to  those  different  places ;  Shef- 
field, Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  and  there 
was  some  sent  into  lincolnshiie,  ana  some  into 
Yorkshire,  to  a  Tariety  of  places. 

Were  they  to  be  sent  by  the  post  ?— Yes,  they 
were. 

Mr.  WeikertU, — Did  they  contain  advertise- 
ments for  the  next  meeting? — Yes;  and  the 
meeting  that  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Oumey. — ^Do  you  mean  the  paper  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  last  meeting?— Yes ; 
he  had  sent  Watson  down  to  have  it  put  in ; 
young  Watson. 

When  did  he  send  him  ?— On  the  Saturday. 

An  account  of  the  meeting  on  die  Friday,  and 
which  would  contain  a  notice  for  the  next  meet- 
ing?—Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Btqfl^, — I  think  he  said  that  he 
was  present  whetn  old  Watson  sent  young  Wat- 
son with  directions  to  put  it  into  the  newspa- 
per ? — ^Yes,  we  were  all  there  present. 

Mr.  Owmey. — ^At  what  place  was'  this  ? — At 
Greystoke-place,  on  the  Saturd^;  I  remember 
now  that  we  had  a  meeting  on  Saturday. 

On  that  Saturday,  was  any  hand-bill  drawn 
up  for  the  next  meeting? — Yes,  there  was. 

At  Greystoke-place? — Yes. 

Who  drew  it  up  ?— The  elder  Watson. 

Mr.  TTeMer^— What  is  this  ? 

Mr.  GuriMy.-^The  hand-bill  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  we  have  proved  already  in  part  by 
Seale.  Did  any  thing  pass  at  that  meeting  about 
any  subscription? — Yes. 

What  was  it  ? — ^There  was  a  paper  drawn 
up. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  elder  Mr.  Watson,  that 
me,  and  Hooper,  and  Preston,  and  the  whole 
of  U9  should  go  to  different  people  that  we 
thought  likely  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
next  meeting,  as  the  whole  of  the  expences  of 
the  last  meeting  fell  on  merely  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — ^You  say  the  paper  wasdrawn 
up  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gtcmry. — Is  thb  what  Watson  said  at 
the  meeting  at  which  you  were  present,  did 
Watson  propose  this,  to  have  the  paper  drawn 
up  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — ^I  understood  him  to  say  that 
a  paper  vras  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Gvmey. — Yes,  there  was,  but  that  does 
not  obliterate  the  conversation. 

IFtfiK».-7  There  vrere  saveral  paptis  drawn 
tip,  but  they  did  not  please. 

Mr.  1IV(Aer«tf.^I  mnat  know  wlisre  the  pa- 
pen  are? 
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Mr.  Gimgf.— -I  beg  yoar  Lordship's  putlon 
I  am  entitled  to  the  cooversation. 

WUneu,^~The  greater  part  of  the  papers 
ware  destroyed ;  aUthatThistlewood  could  find 
be  destroyed,  for  he  was  frequently  reminding 
Dr.  Watson  about  writing  so  much  and  bavins 
papers  so  much  about  him,  if  any  thing  should 
occur  that  that  would  be  the  only  thing  that 
would  ooDTict  him  or  any  of  us ;  at  one  time  in 
particular — 

Lord  EUenboro^h, — What  did  you  say  about 
papers? 

Mr.  Gunify.— Repeat  that. 

Wiineu. — He  told  him  to  let  all  the  papers  be 
destroyed,  £Dr  if  there  were  any  papers  found 
on  any  of  our  persons  it  would  be  the  only  thing 
to  lead  to  a  discovery  :  once,  in  particular.  Dr. 
Wataon  had  written  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and 
amongst  that  there  were  several  songs,  he  did 
not  chance  to  be  in  the  way  at  the  time,  and 
Thistlewood  and  myself,  looking  over  the  pa- 
pers, found  a  great  numberi  which  he  took  and 
destroyed  in  my  presence. 

Look  at  this  advertisement  in  the  Statesman, 
and  see  whether  that  is  what  Mr.  Watson  drew 
up  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

'  You  say  young  Watson  was  sent  to  the 
Statesman  with  it  1 — ^Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Jmike  BauUy, — ^Does  that  agree  with 
what  he  heard  Watson  read  ? — Yes,  it  does,  I 
bad  it  in  ny  possession  for  some  time. 

A  JwymatL-^OffrhtA  date  is  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^The  newspaper  is  of  Wednes- 
day, tbe  20th.  of  November;  we  may  as  well 
read  that  now  I  suppose. 

[It  was  read  as  follows  :] 

-  '' Spa-fields  Meetine,  the  2od  December, 
1616. — The  expenses  Twhich  have  been  consi- 
derable) of  convening  the  meeting  on  the  15th 
iBStanty  having  fallen  upon  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, and  aa  other  expenses  will  occur  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
immediately  bringing  together  united  ability 
and  integnty  to  relieve  the  calamities  of  the 
nation, 

'*  Subscriptions  fbr  that  purpose  are  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jonn  Hooper,  No.  9, 
Graystoke-place,  Fetter-lane. 

Thomas  Preston,  secretary." 

Mr.  Gumey, —  Did  you  get  some  hand-bills 
printed  tike  that  ?-^Yes,  there  were  some,  or 
something  similar  to  that. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  did  you  and  Hooper, 
muk  Pvestoo,  go  about  to  solicit  subscriptions  ? 
—Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  WethtnU, — What  day  are  you  upon  now? 

Mf.  Gicnieif^— BdUuiday,  tlie  18th  of  Novem- 
ber. How  much  did  you  get  ? — We  got  aboif  t 
two  pounds  the  first  day. 

Mr.  WtikfrtU^r^XMi  y9o  collect  the  money ; 
whom  do  you  know  that? 
VOL  XXXU. 


Mr.  Gtcmey.— iHe  says,  be,  and  Preston  and 
Hooper  collected. 

Witn€»^ —  Yes,  I  was  one. 

Did  you  go  about  the  next  dav  ? — Yes,  and 
every  day  till  the  meeting  took  place. 

To  whom  was  the  money  which  you  collected 
paid  over  ?— To  the  elder  Mr.  Watson. 

In  whose  presence  ? — In  the  presence  of  the 
whole  of  us. 

In  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  your  com* 
mittee  ? — Yes. 

In  the  course  of  this  time,  between  the  first 
meeting  and  the  second,  did  you  and  the  young- 
er Watson  go  to  any  places  ?— Yes. 

To  look  to  any  gun-smiths'  shops  for  instance? 
— ^Yes  we  did. 

Mr.  WetherelL — ^That  is  rather  leading  hfan. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — ^That  is  so  very  material 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Jmtke  Bayley. — For  what  purpose  he 
went  may  be  asked. 

Witnen, — We  went  to  see  the  gun-smiths* 
shops  whereabouts  they  were  placed,  and  par- 
ticularly down  about  the  Tower ;  the  different 
gun-wharfs,  and  those  gentlemen  that  served  the 
difi'erent  ships,  ship-brokers  I  believe  they  called 
them. 

Mr.  Ovmey,  — Ship-brokers  or  chandlers  f— 
Ships-brokers  I  think,  those  that  supply  the  ships 
with  ball,  canister,  and  grape. 

On  how  many  different  dajrs  do  you  think 
you  and  young  Watson  did  this  ? — Five  or  six 
different  daysJ 

Did  you  look  at  any  other  shops  than  the  gun- 
smiths and  the  ship-chandlers  ? — ^Yes ;  in  parti- 
cular we  looked  at  two  slu>ps  in  the  Minories  ; 
two  or  three  shops. 

Of  what  particular  description? — Gun-smiths. 

Did  you  look  at  any  other  description  of 
shops  ? — Yes,  oil  .shops,  and  where  there  was 
any  kind  of  combustibles  or  turpentine,  or  spi* 
rits  of  wine,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

To  whom  did  you  make  your  reports  ?-»To 
Thistlewood. 

Did  you  meet  daily  in  committee  ? — ^Yes,  r^ 
gularly ;  and  communicated  every  night  what 
was  done. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  do  you  re- 
member calling  on  a  person  of  the  naoM  of 
Keenes  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Who  called  with  you  ? — Dr.  Watson. 

The  elder  ? — ^Yos ;  they  both  called  with  hm 
at  different  times  on  Keenes. 

Mr.  Gumey, — Your  lordship  will  forgive  m©» 
I  have  passed  over  something.  Before  that  did 
you  go  with  Thistlewood  to  any  place  near  the 
Tower,  or  to  the  Tower? — Yes  I  went  to  tli5 
Tower. 

Who  went  with  yooP— Thistlewood. 

Mr.  Wetkfnll, — I  really  must  object  to  ^lii, 
where  did  you  go  to  ?  is  the  question ;  not  whe- 
ther he  went  to  an  oil-shop,  and  so  on. 

Lord  EUenhorough,  -^If  that  was  the  only 
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qneition  we  should  never  get  to  an  end,  what 
paned  there  must  be  left  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  WethertU. — It  is  not  common  to  lead  the 
accomplice  in  this  manner ,  who  is  supposed 
to  know  erery  thing. 

Mr.  Gtarjuy, — Indeed  it  is  the  common  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  FMaiborough. — How  could  he  guess 
what  jou  were  aiming  at  so  as  to  give  his  evi- 
dence ? 

Mr.  Wetherell.^li  is  not  putting  an  answer 
into  his  mouth,  merely  asking  whether  he  went 
there. 

Mr.  Gvmcy, — Yon  say  you  went  to  the  Tower 
with  Thistlewood  ?— I  did. 

To  what  part  of  the  Tower  did  you  go  f — ^We 
walked  all  round  the  Tower,  and  then  we  went 
into  the  Tower,  to  one  of  the  taps  which  the 
soldiers  use. 

What  did  you  do  there  ? — Gave  the  soldiers 
some  beer. 

Did  you  converse  with  them  ?— I  did,  and 
gave  them  some  bills. 

What  bills?— Bills  of  the  meeting,  for  the 
second  meeting  in  Spa-fields. 

Mr.  Cumey.  ^Mr.  Barlow  will  you  show  him 
the  small  bill  for  the  second  meeting  in  Spa- 
fiekls. 

Mr.  Barhw.^l  have  no  small  one  :  it  is  only 
a  large  one  that  is  given  in. 

Mr.  Ganury.—They  are  just  the  same,  but 
look  at  that,  as  I  have  one  here. 

WitTiest. — ^This  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GiffiKy— Win  you  look  at  that,  and  see 
whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  large  ? 

[It  was  read  over,  and  found  to  agree  with 
the  large  one.] 

You  distributed  to  the  soldiers  some  of  those 
bUU  ?— Yes. 

And  gave  them  drink? — Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  sol- 
diers ? — Not  any  thing  particular. 

Mr.  IFe/Afre//.— I  wish  to  see  whether  the  two 
bills  are  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Barlow, — There  is  a  variation  of  m  and 
under ;  one  is,  "  in  these  times, ''  and  the  other, 
**  under  these  times,  **  and  the  printer's  address 
i^  not  set  out  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Gttrwjf. — Did  you  go  to  the  Tower  more 
than  once  f— ^Yes. 

How  many  times? '--Three  or  fbur  times. 

I  mean  between  the  first  meeting  in  Sparfields 
aod  the  second  ?— Yes. 

Did  jtm  go  alone,  or  in  company  ? — ^No ;  I 
wml  wtth  yoong  Watson,  I  was  never  but  once 
with  Thistlewood. 

You  have  given  me  an  acoQunt  of  what  peased 
when  Thistlewood  went  with  you ;  when  you 
went  with  yonoff  Watson  didyou  carry  ^y  Imlaf 
—Yes,  we  had  bills  then. 


Did  yon  give  the  billa  amongst  the  aoldiefs  ^ 
— ^Yes ;  and  distributed  a  great  many  in  the 
Tower. 

Had  yon  billa  every  tiaae  yon  went  ?— Yes. 

And  you  distributed  them  in  the  Tower? — 
And  round,  beyond  the  Toww,  down  towards 
Blackwall,  all  along  the  water-aide. 

Upon  either  of  those  occaaions,  when  yon 
went  with  yonng  Watson,  did  yon  show  the  sol- 
diers any  thing  besides  the  bills  ?  —-Yes ;  I 
showed  them  the  colours  and  the  codtade. 

The  cockades  you  have  spoken  of? — Yes ;  red, 
white,  and  green. 

Did  you  do  that  once,  or  more  than  once  ? — 
Twice. 

A  Jurymm, — Was  ^t  n  one  ef  the  taps  ? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

How  nuuiy  soldiers  were  present  ? — ^Abont 
half  a  dozen ;  there  were  a  number  kept  coming 
in  and  out  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Gtcmry.— Did  you  and  yonng  Watson 
converse  with  the  soldiers  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  yonr  conversation  T 
—We  asked  them  whether  they  would  like  to 
work  for  a  master  that  would  give  them  double 
w^s,  or  be  as  they  are. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  things  you  or 
young  Watson  said  to  them? — ^No:  nirther 
than  that  we  asked  them,  whether  they  would 
sooner  fl^ht  for  a  big  loaf  or  a  little  one. 

A  Jurymtm. — ^Were  thoee  kind  of  questions 
spoken  aloud,  so  that  they  conld  be  heard  all 
over  the  tap-room  ?— >No ;  not  all  over  the  tap- 
room, but  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  I  spoke 
o& 

Not  in  a  whispering  tampering  manner  ?— > 
No. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  heard  them  7 — 
Three  or  four;  we  gave  them  drink. 

Mr.  Ourmy.'— Was  this  address  to  the  pei^ 
sons  you  gave  drink  to  ? — Yes. 

Lord  fflenftonn^A.— So  that  the  persona  with 
whom  you  were  conversing  and  drinking  might 
hear  ?— Yes,  they  might  hear. 

Mr.  Garnry.— Did  they  give  answers  to 
what  you  said  ? — Yes. 

What  answer  did  they  ^ve  about  a  big  loaf 
or  a  little  one  ? — ITiey  said  they  all  wanted  a 
big  loaf. 

Was  your  committee  meeting  daily  f««»Yes ; 
once  or  twice  a  day,  we  met  every  night  to 
give  a  report. 

Did  you  at  those  meetings  discuss  your  plans  ? 
—Yes. 

At  either  of  those  meetings  was  any  tiling 
said  by  either  of  the  par^r,  about  any  nae  19 
be  made  of  young  women  r — Yea. 

Mr.  Justice  iifrfoff.— Before  you  come  to 
that  I  want  to  know  whetherj^  when  the  com- 
mittee met,  any  report  was  mnde  of  thiose  com- 
mnniealions  with  the  aoldteta  f 

Mr.  Gunuy, — After  you  had  been  to  the 
Toweron  thoee  ooeaaioQ%  did  yoA  and  yonnff 
Watson  report  to  theeenuBitotee  wbal  joa  had 
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said  and  doM  K^Yes,  and  every  place  we  had 
been  to ;  and  how  we  found  the  spirit  of  the 
people :  every  thing  was  reported  regularly. 

You  were  going  to  tell  me  that  something 
passed  at  one  of  the  committee  meetings  about 
young  women  :  who  proposed  that  ?— Either 
Thistlewood  or  the  elder  VVatson  proposed,  if 
we  could  get  a  couple  of  hundred  young  women 
together  and  dress  them  in  white,  for  them  to 
carry  small  flags  and  cockades,  or  if  we  could 
raise  sufficient  money,  to  dress  them  all  alike. 

Mr.  Justice  Barley, — Did  you  say  small 
flags  and  cockades,  or,  or  cockades? — ^Aud 
cockades. 

Mr.  Gumey. — For  what  purpose  ? — For  the 
purpose  of  walking  the  first,  in  order  to  take 
off  the  attention  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  they 
should  not  ride  overtis,  and  to  give  us  time  to 
address  them. 

Lord  EUenborough, — That  they  might  not 
ride  over  the  mob? 

Mr.  Gumty, — ^That  they  might  not  ride  over 
the  party  you  were  to  have  ? 

Mr.  WetkertiL^'Ldl  him  explain  what  he 
means  by  ta. 

Mr.  GiniMy. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  «it ! — 
I  meant  the  committee  Uiat  were  to  head  the 
mob. 

Now,  my  lord,  I  will  come  back  to  what  I 
WIS  abo«t  to  go  to;  you  say  you  recollect  call- 
'um  upon  Keraes  at  one  time  with  the  elder 
WaiRm,  and  at  another  time  with  the  younger  ? 
—Yes. 

For  what  purpose?-— He  was  chairman  of 
the  Nag^ikead  society  of  Spenceans. 

Did  you  and  Watson  reauest  him  to  do  any 
thing  before  the  meeting  r — Yes ;  we  asked 
him  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  make  us, 
every  one  of  us,  a  great  coat ;  six  great  coats. 

For  the  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

Any  other  preparation  for  the  meeting  do  you 
remember  witti  him  ? — ^We  asked  him  to  attend, 
when  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  us  at  No.  1, 
Dean-street 

Atthis  time  who  lodged  atNo.l,  Dean-street? 
— Doctor  Watson  had  taken  a  lodging  there  for 
one  wedc  only^  for  fear  we  should  be  discovered 
and  detected,  being  at  Gre3rstoke«place  so  long. 

You  asked  Keenes  to  come  and  dine  there 
with  you  ? — ^Yes^  vre  did. 

Mr.  Justice  JMoM.^Is  this  Dean-street, 
Fetter4ane  ? 

Mr.  GtriNgfd — ^Yes,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  nearly 
mKmt«  Grmtokfr-place.  In  the  last  week  in 
?l»fiinfihfr»  oiii  you  go  over  the  bridge  to  any 
plaee? — ^Yes. 

Witii  wlMm  ?— With  Thistlewood. 

Dw  whidi  bridge  did  you  go  ? — ^We  went 
•w  Londoprbridge. 

where  didyod  go  to  ?— Into  the  New  Cut ; 
no;. I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  over  Black- 


tkmh  tibe  rond,  from  Bladcfriars-road  to 
tW  Maiii  |iift  at  Westndniter  ?— Yes. 


For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there? — We 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a  waggon 
or  a  stage. 

For  what  purpose  ?— To  deliver  the  speeches 
from  at  the  Spa-fields  meeting. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — You  do  not  give  us  the  date 
of  this? 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^The  last  week  in  November ; 
we  shall  give  you  the  date  more  accurately, 
perhaps :  did  you  find  a  man  who  had  a  stage  ? 
— We  found  a  man  who  said  he  bad  a  moimte- 
bank  stage  to  sell. 

What  did  he  ask  for  it  ?— I  think  it  was  eight 
pounds 

Did  you  see  the  carriage  ? — ^\Ve  did ;  it 
was  at  some  distance  away,  at  the  back  of  the 
workhouse :  he  sent  a  man  to  show  it  us. 

What  did  Thistlewood  say,  on  his  offering 
to  sell  it  for  eight  pounds  ? — Thistlewood  o^ 
fered  two  pounds  for  the  loan  of  it  for  a  few 
hours;  the  man  said  he  never  let  any  thing  out. 

What  reply  did  Thistlewood  make  to  that  ? 
— ^Thistlewood  said  he  might  send  a  man  to 
take  care  of  it ;  it  would  not  be  broken. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  about  it  P — ^Yet ; 
the  man  would  not  let  it  go,  unless  he  had  the 
money. 

Did  Thistlewood  say  any  thing  more  ?— - 
Yes ;  that  in  a  very  little  while  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  carriages,  of 
which  he  had  a  great  quantity,  for  nothing. 

What  did  the  man  say  f — The  man  said  he 
could  not  help  it ;  he  should  not  let  him  have 
it  unless  he  had  security;  if  he  bought  it  he 
might  do  as  he  pleased  with  it. 

Did  you  go  to  any  other  place  to  try  to  get 
any  thing  ? — We  went  to  several  places. 

At  last  did  you  go  alone  to  get  any  thing  ?— 
He  and  I  went  to  Richardson's. 

Did  you  afterwards  hear  from  any  person 
where  you  could  get  a  waggon  ? — I  was  desired 
by  Thistlewood  to  get  a  waggon ;  and  I  went 
down  to  Westminster  to  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Ware,  whom  I  had  known  for  some  years, 
and  he  recommended  me  to  a  man  in  Hoiie- 
ferry-road. 

Do  you  remember  his  name  ?— Winder^ 
mude,  or  some  such  a  name  as  that. 

In  consequence  of  his  recommendation,  did 
you  apply  to  Windermude  ? — ^I  did ;  I  went  to 
the  Ship  public-house,  and  sent  for  Winder- 
mude there. 

What  did  you  apply  to  him  for?— For  a 
waggon.  IP 

For  what  purpose?— To  deliver  a  few 
speeches  from  in  Spa-fields. 

What  pricedid  he  ask  for  it?— Three  pounds; 
and  threa  shillings  the  boy  was  to  have  for 
cleaning  the  waggon  out. 

Did  you  agree  f — I  agreed  to  let  him  know 
the  next  day  followmg,  whether  I  would  take  it 
or  not. 

Did  yon  see  Thisdewood  that  evening  f^I 
did. 

Did  you  report  to  him  what  you  had  doMf 
—I  did. 
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Did  he  approve  of  what  you  had  done  ?— tie 
did. 

Did  he  direct  you  what  to  do  f — He  asked 
me  why  I  had  not  engaged  it  f  I  told  him  I 
was  to  let  the  man  know  the  nett  day ;  he  told 
ne  to  go  and  take  it,  as  I  had  a  part  of  the 
money  belonging  to  the  committee  ;  I  was  to 
pay  a  deposit  out  of  it. 

Did  you  do  so  ?— I  did. 

On  Friday,  the  29th  of  Norember,  did  you 
woA  young  Watson  go  together  anywhere  ? — 
Yes. 

That  was  the  Friday  before  the  second  of 
December,  when  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
Did  you  among  other  placos  go  into  the 
fttrand?— Yes;  and  to  Exeter^hange ;  and 
down  to  the  Savoy. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  Eseter- 
Aanse? — For  the  purpoee  of  seeing  what 
pbtoMy  guns,  and  saores,  there  were  banging 
up,  and  at  Uie  gun-emith's  shop  opposite. 

Did  you  look  at  any  other  shops  in  the 
Strand  besides  the  shop  opposite  ?-*Yes. 

Of  what  kind  ?— Both  oil  shops  and  others : 
but  one  shop  in  particular  that  had  got  a  great 
number  of  sworas  and  pistols,  and  large  canr- 
iDgknives. 

Uid  you  go  to  the  Horse  Guards  ? — Yes.  we 
did. 

Into  what  place  ?— 'Into  the  tap ;  the  Canteen 
diey  call  it. 

.  Mr.  Justice  Boy%.— He  said  be  went  to  the 
Savoy. 

Mr.  Gwmey. — Where  did  you  go  to  at  the 
Savoy? — Among  the  people  vrorldng  on  the 
new  bridge. 

Did  any  thing  particular  pass  with  them  T — 
No  further  than  delivering  out  the  bills  to  them, 
inviting  them  all  to  come ;  and  the  same  at  the 
Fox  under  the  Hill. 

Then  you  say  you  went  to  the  Tap  or  Can- 
teen, at  the  Horse-guards  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not 
know  which  they  call  it. 

Did  you  see  any  soldiers  there  ?— Yes. 

Did  either  Watson  or  you  say  any  thing  to 
them  ? — Yes,  we  did ;  we  asked  them  wheBier 
they  had  heard  any  news. 

Lord  ElUnbarough, — Which  of  you  spoke  P 
—Watson. 
Watson  the  younger  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gurwy, — Did  he  explain  what  he 
meant  by  news? — ^A  soMier  wanted  to  know 
what  news;  he  told  him  there  were  My 
tiiousand  Russians  coming,  and  that  there 
were  thirty  thousand  of  them  landed  at  Wool- 
wich. 

What  answer  did  any  of  (he  aeldien  ghre  to 
that  ? — One  of  the  soldiers  aaid,  he  com  not 
think  they  had  sent  for  any  Russtans;  lor  if  tibey 
could  not  depend  upon  tnem ;  they  tf^M  vefy 
aoon  dispatch  them. 

Thai  tie  did  not  think  they ;  who  do  you 
mean  by  they  ?<— Government ;  that  he  didiKH 
think  that  the  government  had  sent  for  the 
Russians ;  for  S  they  oould  not  depend  vpon 


them,  they  could  veiy  soon  dispatch  the  Rus* 
sians,  for  they  would  not  sui^  them  to  prsA^ 
mimer  over  them. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  ? — Very  soon  after 
the  tnmipet  sounded,  when  they  were  going 
to  relieve  guard ;  and  thatlife-guardsHnan  vrent 
away. 

As  you  were  coming  out^  did  you  meet  with 
any  artilleryman  1^— Yes ;  we  met  with  an  artil- 
lei^man,  aressed  in  bhiey  who  said  he  vras 
going  down  to  Woohridi ;  we  got  into  conver- 
sation vnth  him,  and  asked  him  whether  they 
bad  got  any  orders  ibr  Mondav  next. 

If  the  artillery  at  Woolwich  had  orders  for 
Monday  next  ?— Yes ;  and  if  they  had  heard  of 
the  meeting. 

What  answer  did  the  artilleryman  give  ? — He 
failed  no. 

That  they  had  no  orden  ?— Yea. 

Did  either  you  or  Watson  give  him  any 
thing  ? — I  gave  him  some  bills  myself. 

For  the  meeting  on  Monday  ?^-Yes ;  and  de- 
sired him  to  dteribute  them  amongst  his  com- 
panions when  he  got  to  Woehrich. 

Did  you  and  Walion  then  fo  to  Ware's?— > 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  JBmiey.— Have  the  ^oodnees  to 
adc  him  whether  tiiey  paid  for  any  Uquor  al  the 
Canteen. 

Mr.  Ounitfy.— Did  vou  tveat  die  soldiers 
with  any  thing  at  all  r-^No,  we  did  not ;  I 
was  drinking  gin  and  water,  and  asked  one 
of  the  soldiers  to  driok  with  ue,  and  he  re- 
vised it. 

Where  does  Ware  live  ?— -In  a  street  here  in 
Westminster,  lookinv  oat  of  the  Honeferry- 
road,  close  by  the  chapel ;  dose  by  Chapel- 
street. 

Did  vou  find  at  Ware*s  any  ser)eaiit  of  the 
guards  r — ^Yes. 

Did  you  and  ytmng  Watson,  and  the  sei^ 
jeant,  and  Ware,  go  to  any  place  ?<— We  went 
to  a  pubhe  house  close  by,  and  drank  tvro  or 
three  pots  of  ale. 

Who  paid  for  it  ?— We  aU  paid  alike. 

Did  you  converse  vrith  the  seijeant  on  any 
thing? — We  began  some  little  conversatioowitn 
him  concerning  the  meeting,  but  he  seemed  to 
be  a  man  that  did  iwt  wish  to  hear  any  thing 
on  the  subject,  and  so  we  did  not  pursue  it 
further ;  we  left  some  bills  vrkh  Ware,  asd  he 
stuck  a  large  one  up  in  bia  shop. 

A  placard } — Yes. 

To  what  place  did  Watson  and  you  then  go  ? 
—We  dien  went  down  to  the  Ship^  m  Uorse- 
Ntry-foaa* 

is  thai  kept  hj  Mr.  Wfaeatkyr^-^Idottot 
know  the  man. 

Wh(mi  did  ytm  tend  ibr  tfkere  N-We  tent  for 
Windermnde. 

The  owner  of  the  waggottN-Tcf,  whom  I 
had  seen  die  night  before. 

When  Windermnde  came^  what  did  T()n  or 
young  Watson  do? — I  agreed  to  tale  the 
waggoD|  and  I  gave  him  a  cne^  potmd  vote  to 
pay  the  depod^  nd  he  ptm  wm  hmk  teft 
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shilUngs ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  gave  ^he 
note  to  him  or  to  the  landlord. 

Ten  shillings  was  in  one  way  or  other  left 
with  him  as  a  deposit? — Yes. 

Did  you  appoint  with  him  when  you  shoald 
eome  again  ? — I  did. 

At  what  time  did  you  tell  him  you  should 
come  again  ? — I  told  him  I  should  come  again 
on  the  Sunday  night  to  tell  him  what  hour, 
mnd  where  the  waggon  should  he. 

To  gire  him  directions  as  to  time  and  place  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  either  of  you  produce-  any  rihbon  in 
this  house  ? — ^lliat  was  on  the  Sunday  night 
afterwards. 

I  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  After  young 
Watson  and  you  left  Windermude'Sy  did  you 
go  together  to  any  smith's  ?^-Ye8. 

Where  was  that?— Orer  the  water;  Mosely, 
or  some  such  name. 

Was  it  Maudsley  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  name ; 
I  think  it  was  something  like  that. 

Did  you  go  to  any  pubUc4iouse  near  that 
manufactory  r — Yes,  we  did. 

Do  yon  know  the  sign?— ^No;  but  it  was 
where  the  men  of  that  manufactory  generally 
come  to  get  their  victuals. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  who 
keeps  it  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Boy&y. — ^Then  they  did  not  go 
to  Maudsley'Sy  but  to  the  public-house  near  it  ? 

Mr.  G«nM|f. — Yes^  my  lord :  How  many 
working  men  did  you  find  ? — Eight  or  ten  at 
their  dinner;  but  not  all  belonging  to  that 
manuftMslory. 

What  passed  with  those  men  ? — ^We  distri* 
buted  biUs  with  them,  and  desired  them  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  they  subscribed  among 
themseWes  twelve  and  sixpence ;  I  believe  it 
was. 

Did  they  subscribe  at  that  time,  or  had  vou 
received  their  subscription  before  ? — We  had 
received  that  subscription  before  young  Watson 
and  me  called. 

Vou  invited  them  to  come  to  the  meeting, 
and  gave  them  your  bills  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  toy  of  ttiem  promise  to  come  ?— they 
did. 

Did  yon  that  afternoon,  or  evening,  go  to 
No.  1,  Dean-street,  Fetier-lane,  to  Watson's 
lodgings  ?-— Yed. 

Whom  did  yon  see  there  ?— There  was  there 
the  two  Watsons,  Hooper,  Preston,  Thistle- 
wood,  and  nyselll 

AH  the  committee? — ^Yes;  they  were  all  there. 

Did  YOU  and  young  Watson  report  what 
yon  liad  done  respecting  the  waggon  ? — ^Yes. 

WsB  it  approved  of?— Yes ;  very  modi. 

While  you  were  (here,  did  any  weaver  come 
10  the  hoase^ — Yes;  not  at  Ilo.  1|  Dean- 
tfnei?  tmt  at  No.  9,  die  weaver  came — ^the 
w«KV«r  ^d  not  know  any  tinng  of  No.  1|  Deai^ 


YoQwent  ovier  to  No.  9,  Oreystoke-prlaceF 
^->Tlnifrwaf  perpetually  one  or  otber  over  there 
to  lecdre  messages,  and  sown. 


While  yon  were  there  the  weaver  oame  ? — 
Yes. 

What  did  he  bring? — Some  ribbon. 

Of  what  colour  ?~Green,  red,  and  white. 

Who  paid  him? — Watson,  I  believe. 

Do  you  remember  how  much  he  paid  him  ? 
-— Somethinff  more  than  two  pounds,  at  ten- 
pence  a  yard. 

Had  you  any  of  it  ? — I  had. 

How  much  ? — Three  or  four  yards. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  80th,  did 
your  committee  meet  again  ? — Yes. 

At  what  place? — At  No.  1,  Dean-street. 

What  did  you  resolve  to  do  then  ? — ^Thistle- 
wood  said,  what  are  we  to  do  for  arms  ?  where 
shall  we  get  pistols. 

Was  anv  thing  wanted  besides  pistols? — 
Pistols  and  sabres,  or  short  dirks. 

What  answer  was  given  by  either  of  your 
party  to  that  ? — ^Young  Watson  said,  he  would 
go  and  purchase  some,  as  he  was  going  out ; 
he  was  going  towards  the  Tower. 

Was  any  money  given  to  him  for  that  pur* 
pose  ? — Five  pounds  was  given  him. 

Bv  whom  ? — By  Thistlewood. 

Was  any  direction  given  him  as  to  the  num- 
ber he  should  buy? — ^Yes;  Thistlewood  said 
we  should  want  only  half-a-dozen  pair,  a  pair 
a  piece  for  each  of  us ;  for  if  we  got  the  best 
of  it  for  two  hours  we  should  have  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  every  thins  we  wanted. 

Did  you  then  separate  ?— We  did. 

For  what  purpose? — To  go  our  different 
rounds. 

Which  way  were  you  to  go  ? — ^Hooper  and 
myself  were  to  go  up  towards  Paddingtoa 
amongst  the  navigators. 

What  to  do  with  them  ?— To  invite  them  to 
come  to  the  meeting. 

To  the  meeting  on  Monday  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  bills  with  you  ? — ^Yes ;  and  we  dis* 
tributed  bills  as  we  went  along. 

As  you  were  going  along  the  Edgeware-road, 
did  you  observe  any  pistols.^ — As  we  weit 
coming  back  again. 

You  saw  the  navigators  and  came  back  ? 

Mr.  WethirelL'^lie  has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^Did  you  see  the  navigators  ? 
— Yes ;  we  did. 

Mr.  Weiherell.-~li  will  be  important  to  adt, 
to  what  houses  he  went  ?  because  navigators  is 
a  large  term. 

IFiteflti. — ^We  went  to  the  same  houses  ae 
we  went  to  beforo. 

Mr.  WtthenU,  —  He  has  not  told  nil  tho 
hollies. 

Lord  JSUcRAomtfAt^Yoii  xaay  ask  hiaon 
the  cross-examiiiatTon. 

Mr.  Oumcy. — ^What  passed  between  you  and 
them  ?— We  gave  Aem  bills,  and  instructed 
them  to  come  on  the  Monday,  as  huge  a  bod^ 
as  they  could. 

T*  oome  to  Spsk^elds  ?— Yes^ 

Did  they  promise  to  come  ?— A  great  Biany 
of  Aem  did. 
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To  yoor  return  down  Edgeware-road,  you 
observed  a  pair  of  pistols  ? — Yes,  I  did,  bnss- 
iMmrelled  ones,  which  I  asked  the  price  of. 

At  what  shop  f — Mr.  Flint ;  I  think  his  name 
is :  it  is  at  a  sale  shop,  and  he  kept  a  pawn- 
biokei's  shop  a  little  lower  down. 

Were  they  hanging  in  the  window  P — ^Tbey 
were  hanging  outside  the  door. 

Was  any  price  marked  upon  them  ? — No ; 
there  was  not. 

Did  you  ask  the  price  of  them ; — ^Yes ;  they 
asked  me  five-and-twent^  shillings. 

Young  Watson  was  with  you  at  Uiis  time? — 
No;  Hooper. 

Did  you  bid  any  price  for  them  ? — I  bid  him 
eighteen  shillings,  which  he  agreed  to  take. 

Did  you  leave  a  deposit  for  them  ? — Yes ;  I 
left  a  deposit  of  two  shillings. 

Mr.  Gwmey. — ^Your  lordship  will  find  they 
were  afterwards  bought  by  another  person: 
Did  you  return  ? — I  returned  to  Dean-street. 

Whom  did  you  find  there? — ^Thistlewood, 
the  two  Watsons,  Preston,  and  Keenes. 

You  and  Hooper,  and  Keenes  and  Thistle- 
wood,  the  two  Watsons,  and  Preston,  made 
the  committee  ? — Yes ;  that  was  the  first  time 
that  Keenes  was  ever  there. 

What  did  you  observe  to  be  lying  on  the 
table  ? — ^A  couple  or  three  pair  of  pbtols ;  I 
do  not  know  which. 

How  was  young  Watson  employing  himself? 
—Making  bullets ;  casting  bullets  in  a  mould 
be  had  purchased  for  the  purpose,  of  the  size 
of  the  pistols. 

Did  you  inquire  what  the  pistols  had  been 
bought  for? — ^Young  Watson  wished  me  to  look 
at  them. 

Was  the  price  marked  ? — Not  just  then ;  he 
asked  me  how  much  I  thought  he  had  given  for 
them  f  Young  Watson  said  he  had  given,  I 
think,  twenty-eight  shillings  a  pair ;  I  am  not 
quite  certain  as  to  the  price. 

What  did  you  say  to  it  P — I  replied  that  I 
thought  I  had  bought  a  better  pair  than  either 
of  them  for  eighteen  shillings. 

What  did  Thistlewood  say  upon  that  ? — I 
told  him  I  had  got  no  money ;  I  had  left  a 
deposit  of  two  shillings  for  them. 

Did  YOU  tell  them  of  any  other  pistols  ? — 
I  told  them  I  had  seen  another  pair  that  I 
thought  I  could  buy  much  cheaper. 

Where  was  that? — At  the  same  shop. 

Flint's? — Yes;  he  gave  me  two  one-pound 
notes,  and  desired  me  to  go  back  and  purchase 
them ;  to  pay  for  the  pair  I  had  pordiased  and 
the  oUier. 

At  this  time  were  there  any  other  anni  lyins 
00  the  table  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  short  sword 
and  a  dirk  stidL,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  pos- 
aenion  of  Doctor  Watson  before. 

Mr.  Gtmfy. — Mr.  Barlow,  will  you  have 
the  goodaess  to  shew  the  stick  Miell  produced 
this  morning?  fit  was  produced.] 

.  Mr.  Gtrwy.— Wat  that  the  tort  of  stick! 

Wifnetf.^It  WW  just  audi  a  diik  itid^aa 


this;  I  canaoC  say  whether  this  is  the  identical 
stick  or  not ;  it  was  a  stick  similar  to  to  this. 

Mr.  WdhtrtU,^C9jk  that  be  evidence  ? 

Lord  EUenbormi^ — If  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  question,  mention  it. 

Mr.  Qwmey, — ^Was  any  thing  said  about 
any  arms  to  ble  found  any  where  else  ? — Yes. 

What? — There  was  a  sword  and  two  shorter 
ones  at  the  house  of  a  man  of  the*  name  of 
Stacy. 

Were  vou  sent  there  ?— I  was  desired  to  call 
there  and  bring  tbem. 

Did  you  go  to  Stacy  *s  and  buy  them  ? — I 
did. 

Did  vou  bring  them  to  Greystoke-place  ? — 
No ;  I  brought  them  to  Dean-street. 

How  many  ?— A  long  sword  and  a  short  one, 
and  one  brace  of  pistols;  a  brass-barrelled 
pair  of  pistols :  I  brought  two  away,  and  left 
one  behind  me,  and  paid  him  a  one  pound 
note,  and  left  ten  shillings  unpaid. 

After  this  did  you  go  to  Edgeware-road  ? — 
I  did. 

What  did  you  do  at  Flint's,  in  Edgeware- 
road  ;  did  you  pay  the  remainder  of  the  mo- 
nejr  ? — ^I  paid  the  remainder  of  the  money ;  I 
paid  a  cracked  half-guinea|  on  which  he  made 
a  remark. 

Did  you  get  those  pistols  ? — I  had  the  pis- 
tols ;  the  brasa-barrelled  pistols. 

Did  you  then  agree  witli  him  for  any  other 
pistols? — I  agreed  to  give  him  twelve  shillings 
for  another  pair ;  one  of  them  was  broken  m 
the^ard. 

Did  you  pay  him  the  twelve  shillings,  or 
leave  a  deposit  ? — I  left  a  deposit  of  two  shil- 
lings, not  naving  the  money  to  pay  the  whole. 

And  you  brought  away  the  orass-barrelled 
pistols  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  AUornty  GtmaraL — I  beg  your  lordship's 
Mrdon  for  interrupting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court;  but  seeing  the  sheriff  in  Court,  I  really 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  him,  in  consequence 
of  papers  that  have  been  distributed  about  the 
Hall,  (and  if  it  becomes  his  duty,  he  will  be 
willing  to  disdiarge  it)  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
be  extremely  cautious  in  keeping  the  peace. 
I  hope  nobody  will  suppoee  I  interfere  impro- 
perly. 

Lord  Etlahorou^, — ^Would  you  have  the 
paper  communicated.  [A  paper  was  pro- 
duced to  his  lordship,  containing  the  following 
words :  **  Britons  arise^  no  poverty  in  a  plen- 
tiftil  country."] 

Mr.GrttTiuy. — ^You  say  you  brought  away 
the  brass-barrelled  ones,  and  took  them  and 
the  sword  to  Dean-street  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  inform  Thistlewood  of  what  you 
had  done  respecting  the  other  pistola^  for 
whioh  you  had  left  a  deposit  of  two  shiUings  ? 
—Idid. 

What  did  he  do?— He  pen  ttie  another 
pound  note,  and  desired  me  to  foldi  them  the 
next  dty  monuog. 
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Wai  Watson  the  dder  there?— He  ww. 

Did  he  tell  you  of  any  news  he  had  heard  ? 
-^Yesy  he  did;  he  said  we  have  sot  biave 
news :  his  son  James  had  bronght  him  news, 
he  coald  bring  fifteen  thousand  men  him- 
self. 

Lord  EOenbarough.'^yfmB  this  in  the  morn- 
ing or  the  evening  ?— The  evening  of  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  Gwmey. — Did  he  say  he  had  heard  any 
other  news? — He  had  also  heard  where  there 
were  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  East  or  West  India  Company;  I  cannot 
say  which. 

Upon  this  did  Mr.  Thistlewood  say  any 
thing?— He  said,  ohl  we  must  alter  our 
plans. 

What  did  he  say  they  should  do  ?— That 
young  Watson  should  go  down  to  Wapping, 
and  Preston  to  Smtal-fields. 

When  ? — On  tiie  Monday  morning  early. 

The  day  of  the  meeting  P — Yes. 

What  were  they  to  do  ? — Preston  was  to  go 
to  Spital-fieldsy  and  get  as  many  as  he  could ; 
as  he  said  he  could  get  as  many  as  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Justice  JUoft.— Was  Preston  there, 
and  said  so  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Oinify.-.What  did  Thistlewood  say 
they  should  do? — ^That  they  should  go  down 
early  in  the  morning ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  collect  all  their  confidential  men  togetiber, 
they  were  to  meet  at  difierent  publio-housesy 
and  ther  were  to  give  them  the  hint  what  was 
to  be  done;  or  make  them  captains,  just  as 
they  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Justice  Biy^ry.^He  said  they  were  to 
go  early  in  the  morning  ? — Yes ;  to  collect  all 
their  confidential  altogether. 

Mr.  Gvmgf.— ^And  they  were  to  make  them 
captains,  or  give  them  a  hint  what  was  to  be 
done  P — Yes ;  young  Watson  says,  ''  Shr,  but 
all  the  old  soMiers  want  commissions;  what 
are  we  to  do  with  them?**  Thistlewood  re- 
plied, ^  you  must  do  the  best  yon  can  with 
them ;  for  we  must  all  fight,  and  hard,  till  we 
get  the  best  of  it." 

Did  Thistlewood  tell  you  where  yea  were  to 
go  to? — Yes  ;  he  did. 

To  what  place  ?— I  was  to  go  to  London- 
bridge,  and  there  I  was  to  meet  the  smiths,  as 
I  was  the  best  known  to  the  greatest  part  of 
them.;  and  the  ^preaterpart  of  them  were  to 
come  prepared  with  some  weapon  or  other. 

Lord  EUenbonmgh, — ^You  are  a  smith ;  are 
you?— I  am. 

Mr.  WttkerdL — ^Did  yon  say  you  were,  or 
aref— .1  am. 

Mr.  Gimcy.— When  yon  met  the  smiths^ 
vhai  were  you  to  do  with  them?— I  was  to 
coiect  an  I  could  together,  and  proceed  to 
XMi»4iU»  when  I  was  tobemet  byyoung  Wat- 


And  when  yon  got  to  Towe^4ull,  and  were 


met  by  young  Watson,  what  were  yon  to  do  P 
—We  were  to  attack  the  Tower,  we  were  to 
get  all  the  arms  we  could ;  and  if  they  would 
not  let  us  in  by  soliciting  it  of  them,  we  were  to 
take  it  by  storm,  if  we  could :  but  there  were 
several  that  knew  us,  that  had  seen  us  before  ; 
and  we  thought  we  should  get  in  without  any 
difiicnlty. 

Was  it  said  what  you  were  to  say  to  the  sol- 
diers to  induce  them  to  let  you  in  r— We  were 
to  ofier  them  an  hundred  guineas  as  soon  as 
they  joined  us,  or  double  pay  for  life,  which 
they  chose  to  take. 

Was  any  thing  done  with  the  pistols  whidi 
you  had  ?— Yes ;  they  were  londeo. 

At  this  time  where  were  the  colours  and  the 
cockades  ? — ^The  colonrs  and  the  cockades  were 
at  that  time  in  Thistlewood's  possession. 

Where  were  they  brought  to  f — To  Greystoke- 
place. 

On  what  day?  do  you  remember  P^On  the 
Sunday,  I  think;  I  Uiink  I  did  not  receive 
them  till  the  Sunday. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  done  on 
that  Saturday  respecting  a  piece  of  calico  P — 
Yes. 

What  was  that  ?— It  was  got  ready,  and  the 
frame  was  made  for  it  to  be  wrote  on. 

A  frame  was  made  ? — ^For  some  calico  to  be 
put  on,  and  something  to  be  put  on  it;  an  in- 
scription. 

Who  was  to  write  the  inscription  ?— Doctor 
Watson,  the  elder. 

Mr.  Justice  AbboCi.-^Ke  vras  to  write  upon 
the  calico. 

Mr.  Gumey, — How  was  he  to  put  it  upon 
the  calico ;  did  you  understand  P— With  pencil 
in  red  letters. 

He  was  in  some  way  to  impress  the  letters 
upon  the  calico ;  did  he  mention  to  you  what 
inscription  he  would  put  upon  it  P — Yes;  I  saw 
the  inscription. 

What  was  it  ?— The  brave  soldiers  are  our 
fiiends,  treat  them  kindly  ;  or  something  simi* 
lar  to  that.  They  are  our  brothers ;  I  believe 
that  was  it. 

Did  he  say  what  effect  thatvrould  have :  or 
whether  it  would  have  any  effect?— He  said  it 
would  have  great  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers. 

Did  he  take  the  calico  home  ?— He  took  it  to 
No.  1,  Dean-«treet. 

You  were  at  this  time  at  Greystoke-place? — 
Yes. 

When  yon  went  from  Greystoke-place  diat 
evening,  did  you  take  any  thing  with  youP— 
Yes :  I  took  the  brass4>arrelled  pistols  with  me 
which  I  had  purchased. 

What  did  Ilooper  take  with  him  ?— A  brace 
of  pistols  which  ytnmff  Watson  had  purchased  ;. 
which  I  had  been  told  he  had  purdiased. 

Which  had  been  prodnoed  at  the  meeting  as 
his  purchase  f  — Yes. 

Now  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  first  of  De- 
cember, did  yon  go  to  the  patmbrokei^s  for 
the  other  pair  of  pistolsP— I  aid. 


an]        ^  QBOItGE  lil. 

An4  fti  Umki.?-*-]  414, 1  paid  the  MmiQiiig 
tfln  ahiUiAgs  iw  Umbi,  akd  brought  them 
amy. 

Did  yoa  oa  thai  Sunday  go  to  No.  1,  Dean- 
street  ?— I  did. 

Did  prou  tahe  any  penon  with  yoo  ?— I  did : 
OM  Riehard  AiMel,  whom  I  lodged  with  at 
that  time.  No :  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
kidflairith  hia. 

Had  yoa  ampbyad  him  fn  any  thing  ? — 

¥fh«t  had  yo«enipk»Bd  him  fori— To  make 
a  staff  for  the  flag,  and  gave  him  thiM  ahit- 
linga. 

what  did  you  invite  him  for  ?— To  take  a 
littla  dinner. 

To  go  and  dine  with  you  there  ? — Yea. 

When  yoa  arriTad  at  No.  1,  Dean««treal, 
did  you  find  young  Wataon  there  ^-«•I  did. 

Did  you  give  him  the  pistols  you  had  brought 
hom  £dgware«ffoed  ? — ^1  did;  and  he  put  them 
inaaupboard. 

Did  you  do  it  openly  or  phvalely  ?— I  did 
k  privately,  so  that  I  do  not  suppose  Angel 
saw  me. 

And  young  Watson  put  them  into  a  cup- 
-hoard?— Yes. 

What  was  the  party  which  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. There  was  Hooper,  Prasten,  the  two 
Watsons,  and  Ang^ 

Was  Keenes  there } — Keenes  did  not  come 
while  it  was  nearly  one,  but  he  did  come  and 
dine  there. 

While  you  were  at  dinner  did  Thistlewood 
come  in? — He  was  in. 

Did  he  sit  down  with  you? — No,  he  did 
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Mr.  Justice  Ahbott, — ^The  persons  who  sat 
down  to  dinner  were  Hooper,  Preston,  two 
Watsons,  Angel,  Keenes,  and  yourself? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Gum^.— You  say  Thistlewood  did  no* 
ait  down  to  dinner  with  you ;  did  he  mention 
any  reason  why  ? — He  said  his  dinner  would 
be  ready  at  four  o'clock,  that  he  was  going  do 
have  the  two  Evans's  to  dine  with  him. 

What  was  the  hour  you  were  dining  at  ? — 
It  was  one  o'clock. 

After  you  had  dined,  were  you  called  by  any 
person  out  of  the  room  ? — I  was  called  out  by 
young  Watson  and  Thistlewood  both. 

To  what  place  ? — Into  the  yard. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  ?— At  the  back  of 
the  house. 

What  did  either  of  them  say  to  you? — 
Young  Watson  says :  <*  Damn  your  blood  what 
do  you  bring  this  strasger  for  ?  how  do  you 
know  but  what  you  have  brought  him  here  to 
betray  us  P 

Mr.  WtthenU. — ^Watson  said  this  to  you? — 
Young  Watson. 

Mr.  Gtamty, — For  bringing  Angel  there  ? — 
Yes. 

'  >  Lord  EBwiaroiy*.— I  take  it  for  granted  a 
great  number  of  these  thiiiga  will  turn  oat 
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to  be  material,  thaj^  haivtooenpied  a  nat  deal 
of  time. 

Mr.  Otnen* — ^I  should  hope  they  will,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — Angel  is  not  present 
at  the  time  of  this  cooremtion. 

Mr.  Gwrwey. — ^No ;  but  I  dnnk  your  lord- 
ship will  find  the  materiality  of  these  move- 
mania. 

Mr.  Justice  Bt^ky, — Hie  materiality  of  thb 
conversation  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Gwmey. — ^You  will  find  an  act  done 
upon  it. 

Lord  EBa^ormigh. — ^Angel  did  not  see  the 
pistols. 

Mr,  Gonuyd — ^No,  my  hwd.  After  Watson 
had  spoken  angrily  about  your  bringing  Angel 
there,  did  ThMtlewood  say  any  thing  to  you  ? 
— He  desired  I  would  so  and  get  rid  of  him  as 
spoB  as  I  ooold,  as  Iknew  we  had  only  got 
that  afternoon  to  anrange  our  plans. 

Did  you,  in  coosequenoe  of  that,  gel  Angel 
away  ? — I  did :  and  then  I  was  to  return  to 
No.  9,  Gr^stoke-place. 

You  took  Angel  away  to  what  place? — I 
took  Angel  away  to  a  Kttle  public-house,  and 
there  I  left  him,  after  being  with  him  about 
half-an-hour. 

,   After  leaving  him  did  you  go  to  Greystoke- 
place^^  did. 

Did  yoa  meet  the  oomnuttee  there  ? — 
Idid. 

Mr.  Justice  Abh&U. — ^All  of  them  ? — No  ; 
all  excepting  young  Watson  and  Preston. 

Mr.  Gonievv^YoHi  met  the  elder  Watson? 
— Thistlewood,  Keenes,  Hooper,  and  the  el- 
der Watson. 

Keenes  was  not  on  the  coamiittee  ? — He  was 
not  on  the  coounittee,  but  he  then  knew  the 
whole  of  the  concern. 

And  he  was  admitted  ? — Yes. 

What  passed  when  yoa  met? — They  gave 
me  a  repnmand  for  bringing  a  stranger  there. 

After  reprimanding  you  for  bringing  a  stran- 
ger there,  what  was  done? — It  was  pretty 
nigh  four  o'clock,  and  Thistlewood  had  to  go 
to  his  dinner. 

What  was  done  before  you  parted? — The 
arms  were  all  produced,  at  least  the  remain- 
der of  them;  load  got  mine,  and  Hooper  had 
got  his. 

What  arms  ? — ^The  pistols  and  sabres,  and 
they  were  divided  among  us,  and  likewise 
the  colours  and  cockades  were  given  to  me. 

Do  you  mean  the  flax  and  the  cockades  that 
had  been  left  at  ThistTewood's? — Yes;  about 
half  a  dozen  cockades  that  were  made  small  to 

5've  away  to  any  perMms  we  thooght  proper. 
f  ribbon  they  were  made. 
Did  Thistlewood  stey  till  you  had  made  all 
yoar  plans,  and  then  go  away  f— The  plans 
were  pretty  well  made  when  he  came  bacx. 
Wmb  he  ratamed,  weit  yoa  then  all  the 
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committee  ?-*-Yoiiiig  WatBon^and  Preston  was 
away,  hit  the  remainder  was  there. 

Was  Keenes  there  ? — Yes ;  and  he  had  one 
of  the  pistols  which  I  had  brought  away  witj^  a 
broken  guard  on  Sunday  morning,  which  was 
given  to  him. 

Were  your  pUms  arranged  for  Monday 
morning? — Yes;  they  were. 

Was  that  the  plan  which  had  been  talked  of 
the  day  before,  or  a  different  plan  ? — It  was 
the  same  plan  that  we  had  talked  of  the  day 
before,  only  where  we  were  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  the  roads  that  Thistlewood 
and  Watson  were  to  take  were  qoite  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

What  road  were  they  to  take  ? — They  were 
to  go  from  the  waggon  which  was  to  be  at  the 
topof  Chancery-lane. 

ibistlewood,  and  which  Watson  ? — Thistle- 
wood  and  the  elder  Watson,  and  Keenes,  and 
Preston.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Preston  was  to 
go  somewhere  else ;  it  was  agreed  I  should  go, 
and  he  gave  me  two  one  pound  notes  to  go  to 

Ely  the  remainder  for  the  waggon,  for  which 
ooper  and  me  were  sent. 

Hooper  and  you  were  to  go  and  pay  the  re- 
mainder for  the  waggon  ? — Yes. 

But  for  the  next  morning  the  arrangement, 
was,  that  the  elder  Watson  and  Keenes  should 
proceed  to  Spa-fields,  from  where  ? — From  the 
top  of  Chancery-lane,  where  the  waggon  was 
to  be  waiting  for  them ;  ,and  the  colours  and  the 
banner  were  to  be  put  into  the  waggon,  and 
Hooper  was  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

Wlio  gave  you  the  money  to  go  and  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  hire  for  the  waggon  ? — 
Thistlewood. 

At  the  time  he  gave  you  that,  and  gave  you 
the  directions,  do  you  remember  what  he  said  ? 
—He  told  me  where  I  was  to  tell  the  man 
to  go. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  what  he  was  to 
do  the  next  day  r — Not  at  the  present  moment 
I  do  not  remember,  only  concerning  if  he  found 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  ripe,  he  should 
jump  down  after  an  address  from  the  waggon 
to  the  people ;  he  should  jump  down  and  take 
them  away  before  Hunt  came  to  the  room. 

Mr.  WethereU, — ^That  was  said  to  you  indi- 
▼idually  ? — ^No ;  it  was  young  Watson,  and 
Watson  the  elder,  and  Preston,  who  had 
fpeeches  ready  for  the  purpose. 

They  had  speeches  prepared  ? — ^Yes. 

That  had  been  said  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  elder 
Watson  was  to  be  there. 

.  Mr.  Wethereil. — If  the  speeches  were  pre- 
fNured  we  must  know  what  they  were. 

IfDr.  Gtamty. — ^He  had  speeches  prepared  ? — 
Yes ;.  and  there  was   one,  something  relating 
to  the  loid  mayor. 
*    Thej  said  they  had  speeches  prepared. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayleyi. — ^When  was  it  he  said 
.Uttt,  and  who  was  present  ? 

I|r.  Gurn^, — ^Who  was  present  ? — Keenes, 
Tlutttewood,  the  elder  Watson,  Hooper,  and 
VOL,  XXXII. 
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nlyself ;  the  younger  Watson,  and  the  others 
were  away,  they  were  gone  where  they  had  got 
their  orders  to  go,  amongst  the  different  people 
they  had  been  to. 

Mr.  Justice  BaofUy, — Was  it  at  that  time  he 
said  any  thing  about  the  spirit  of  the  people  ? 
— It  was. 

Mr.  Gvmey, — ^Thistlewood  said,  if  he  found 
the  spirit  of  the  people  ripe  ? — Yes :  after 
some  speeches  had  been  delivered  from  the 
waggon  by  the  elder  Watson,  he  would  then 
jump  down  and  head  them. 

And  I  think  you  added  before  Mr.  Hunt 
came  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  arranged  then  where  yon  should  meet 
next  morning  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

At  what  place  ? — At  the  Black  Dog,  Druiy- 
lane,  kept  by  one  Slater,  I  believe  his  name  is. 

At  what  time  ? — At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  precisely. 

Who  were  to  meet  there  the  next  morning  } 
— There  was  Hooper,  Keenes,  Thistlewood,  the 
elder  Watson,  and  myself. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Windermude  ?-^I  did. 

Who  went  with  you  ? — Hooper. 

Did  you  go  to  his  house,  or  to  a  public  house 
by  it  ?— We  went  to  the  Ship. 

Did  he  come  to  you  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  pay  him  the  money  ?«— Yes. 

How  much  ? — I  paid  him  two  pounds  more, 
in  addition  to  the  ten  shillings  I  had  given 
him.  / 

Where  did  you  appoint  the  waggon? — ^At 
the  top  of  Chancery-lane. 

Lord  E/Zfw6orot/gA.— Did  it  come  accord- 
ingly ?— It  did. 

Mr.  Gumey. — Did  you  produce  any  ribbons 
at  that  house  that  night  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  give  any  to  any  person  P — I  did. 

To  whom  ? — I  gave  Winaermude  a  bit,  and 
about  ^  yard  to  the  servant  of  the  house^  the 
servant  maid. 

Was  any  thing  said  to  W^indermude  about 
using  the  ribbon  about  the  waggon  or  hones  } 
— I  do  not  know  there  was  any  thing  par- 
ticular about  using  them  to  the  waggon  and 
horses. 

Did  he  object  to  it. 

Lord  ElUnborough. — ^Can  this  be  material. 

Mr.  Gorwey.-^We  thought  it  would  be  con- 
firmed. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — It  may  be  confirmed  by 
Windermude  and  the  servant. 

Mr.  Gumey. — ^We  shall  call  him  and  the 
servant.  The  next  morning,  the  second  of 
December,  did  you  go  to  the  Black  Dog  i — I 
did. 

Whom  did  you  find  there  ?— Tliistlewood, 
the  elder  Watson,  Hooper,  and  Keenes. 

Did  you  inquire'  for  young  Watson  and 
Preston  ?— Yes ;  I  was  told  why  did  I  ask  that 
when  I  knew  the  evening  before,  that  they 
were  directed  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to 
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eollect  all  the  men  they  possibly  oonld,  the 
one  to  the  Minories,  and  the  other  to  Spital- 
fields. 

Were  any  pistols  produced  there  ? — Yes, 
there  were. 

What  was  done  with  them  ? — I  was  desired 
by  Preston,  to  take  them  loaded ;  I  believe 
there  were  three. 

Did  Thistlewood  give  any  directions  what 
you  should  do  P — He  gave  me  directions  that  I 
thouM  go  and  give  the  colours  to  Hooper. 

Was  any  use  to  l>e  made  of  any  of  the 
pistols  ? — Yes ;  he  said  if  any  magistrmte  or  offi- 
oer  were  to  interrupt,  they  were  to  take  and 
shoot  them,  or  run  them  through  with  the 
weapons  we  had ;  that  we  did  not  mind  the 
ciTil  power  if  we  could  only  keep  off  the  horse- 
ioldiers. 

Hftd  yon  any  ammunition  ?— Yes,  there  was 
tomtthiog  like  an  old  stocking  put. 

Lord  JElknboroHMh.'^'D'xdi  you  say  hone- 
•oldiers,  or  the  soldiers  P — ^The  horse-soldiers ; 
there  wer^  probably  sixty  or  seventy  or  more 
bullets  put  into  an  old  stocking. 

Mr,  Curney. — What  was  done  with  that  ? — 
It  was  tied  up  in  a  dirty  old  white  handkerchief, 
with  a  cannister  of  powder,  and  given  to 
Keenes  to  carry  to  the  waggon. 

Did  you  and  Hooper  then  proceed  to  the 
topof  Cfhanoery-lane  f — We  did. 

Did  you  find  the  waggon  there  ? — Yes ;  and 
Windermude  and  his  two  boys. 

After  finding  him  there,  did  you  go  to  your 
lodgings  for  the  flag? — I  did ;  and  Hooper 
went  with  me. 

Did  you  put  it  upon  the  staff  ? — I  tied  it 
upon  the  staff. 

Where  did  you  bring  it  to  ?— I  brought  it  to 
the  waggon,  and  deposited  it  in  the  waggon 
myself,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  Hooper. 

Was  it  opened  or  covered  ? — It  was  rolled 
.vp  so  that  no  person  could  perceive  what  it 
was. 

Rolled  round  the  staff  ?— Yes. 

After  leaving  it  in  the  waggon  in  charge  of 
Hooper,  did  you  go  any  where  else  ? — Yes  ;  I 
called  at  No.  1,  Dean-street,  and  there  I  found 
Keenes  wrapping  up  the  banner. 

In  what  ? — -In  a  couple  of  old  blankets. 

Was  the  banner  then  on  a  frame  or  a  pole  ? 
—It  was  not  on  a  pole  then. 

The  calico  was  stretched  on  a  frame  ? — The 
canvass  was  stretched  on  a  frame. 

Did  you  take  that  to  the  waggon  ? — I  left 
him  to  take  that  to  the  waggon.  1  did  not  see 
any  thing  more  of  it  then. 

Where  did  you  go,  then  ? — I  then  went 
wliere  I  was  ordered,  to  London-bridge,  in 
ordar  to  meet  the  smiths. 

When  you  got  to  London-bridge,  did  you  find 
the  smiths  there  ? — I  did  not.  I  found  every 
thing  perfectly  quiet  there,  and  no  person  that 
I  knew. 

Where  did  you  next  go  to  ? — ^Then  I  pro- 
ceeded down  Thames-street  towards  Tower> 

bai. 


You  went  to  the  Tower  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  find  the  gates  shut  ? — Yea ;  and  an 
extra  sentry  on. 

Where  did  you  go  next  ? — I  went  up  to  the 
soldier  there. 

Had  you  some  conversation  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Wetherell, — I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Curney. — I  have  no  objection,  except 
consuming  time.  What  passed  with  the  soldier  ? 
—I  went  up  to  the  soldier  and  asked  him  the 
reason  of  the  gates  being  shut  up,  he  said  it 
was  on  account  of  the  meeting. 

Did  you  go  then  to  the  Minories  P— I  vrent 
right  up  the  Minories. 

Where  then  ? — Up  towards  the  Bank ;  there 
I  (bund  some  difficulty  in  getting  in. 

On  account  of  the  people  mere  ? — No ;  but  that 
they  were  very  particular  in  letting  people  in. 

The  gates  were  shut  ?«-Yes. 

Did  you  go  on  to  Little  Britain^  near  Smith- 
field  f—I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  ilUotl.— That  he  went  to  East 
Smithfield  ? 

Mr.  Gumey. — No,  my  lord;  he  went  to 
Little  Britain  near  West  Smithfield.  Did  you' 
there  see  any  mob  ? — Yes,  I  heard  the  shout- 
ing when  I  got  there,  and  saw  the  mob ;  the 
first  person  that  I  saw  amongst  them  were 
Thistlewood  and  Dr.  Watson. 

Did  you  ask  them  any  questions  f — I  asked 
him  where  his  son  Jttt%es  and  the  rest  of  them 
were. 

What  answer  did  the  elder  Mr.  Watson 
make  ?— He  said,  *'  to  the  Tower,  Jack,  to  the 
Tower ;  make  ha^te  or  we  shall  be  too  late.'* 

Did  they  go  on  ? — ^They  went  on  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  very  little  while,  I  lost  sight  of 
them  :  a  great  quantity  of  people  were  running 
in  every  direction. 

Which  way  did  they  go  ? — Towards  the 
Tower;  towards  Lad-lane. 

That  would  be  in  the  way  either  to  the  Ex** 
change,  the  Tower,  or  the  Bank  f — Yes ;  it  was 
in  that  direction. 

How  soon  did  any  others  in  the  party  come 
up  with  you  ? — I  saw  Keenes  in  the  course  of  a 
very  little  time  afterwards. 

I  forgot  to  ask  you,  whether  Mr.  Watson 
had  any  thing  in  his  hand  at  the  time  you  met 
him  ?— Yes,  he  had  his  dirk-stick ;  but  it  was 
not  drawn. 

Did  you  and  Keenes  go  on  together  ? — We 
did. 

Did  you  get  into  Cheapside  ? — We  did. 

I  suppose  you  then  conversed  with  Keenes 
about  what  had  taken  place  at  Spa-fields  ? — 
Yes,  I  did ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  in  the 
waggon,  and  he  was  afraid  he  had  left  the 
blanket  and  balls  in  the  waggon. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  had  become  of  their 
standard  ? — No,  he  did  not.  I  did  not  ask 
him. 

As  you  and  he  were  going  along  Cheap- 
side,  did  you  meet  any  person  goinff  to  Spa- 
fields  ?•— We  met  Mr.  Eunt  goiag  in  the  dme- 
tion  for  Sptk-fieMt, 
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door,  encouraging  of  them  to  brin^  out  the 
arms. 

Did  you  then  see  this  Mr.  Watson  among 
them :  the  elder  Mr.  Watson  ? — I  did ;  and 
Thistle  wood  and  Preston  both. 

What  had  the  elder  Mr.  Watson  in  hi# 
hand  ? — A  dirk-stick  drawn  ;  the  dirk  in  one 
hand,  and  the  remaining  {>art  of  the  stick  in 
the  other  hand. 

What  had  Thistlewood  in  his  hand  ?— A 
pistol. 

Preston,  you  say,  was  there  also  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  did  not  notice  whether  he  had  any  arms  in 
hb  hand  or  not. 

Was  Keenes  there  P — He  was  there  at  a  disf 


Did  Keanes  and  you  stop  hhn  ?  How  was 
he,  in  a  carriage  or  how?T-He  was  in  his 
tandem. 

Did  either  of  you  stop  him  ? — I  stopped 
him,  and  asked  him  the  reason  that  he  was  so 
Ute ;  he  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  ?  I  told 
him  I  understood  that  young  Watson  had  taken 
away  a  part  of  the  men,  and  was  going'  to 
attack  the  Tower. 

Lord  EUenborough, — This  has  two  objec- 
tions ;  it  is  not  endence,  and  it  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Gtaney, — ^Did  you  look  at  the  clock  ? — 
Yes. 

What  time  was  it  ? — A  quarter  before  one. 

What  was  the  time  he  was  to  be  there  ?~One  \  tance ;  he  did  not  come  to  take  any  active  part 
o'clock.  i  whatever. 

Did  you  go  on  towards  the  Tower? — We  j  Did  you  see  young  Watson  in  the  gun- 
went  on  down  Mark-lane,  and  stopped  to  have  smit  I's  shop? — I  did ;  I  saw  him  come  out;  he 
something  to  drink  at  a  public-house.  |  had  then  got  a  fresh  sword,  a  white  belt  and 

Did  vou,  in  your  way  through  the  city,  see  \  buckle  on,  and  a  sword  drawn  in  his  hand, 
young  Watson  ? — No,  not  in  my  way  down  ;  i      Did  the  mob  proceed  then  to  any  other  gun- 
on  my  return  I  saw  voung  Watson  close  to  the    smithes  further  on  P — They  did  to  another  gun- 
Bank,  at  the  back  of  the  Exchange.  <  smith's  on  the  rights-hand  side. 

You  were  at  this  time  before  him? — I  was  a  '      Nearer  to  Tower-hill  .> — Yes;  that  was  broken 
long  way  before  him  ;  I  returned  and  met  him    open, 
at  the  {^change.  j      Wbat  was  brought  out  there  ? — ^There  were 

Was  the  mob  with  him  ? — ^The  mob  was  with  ,  two  small  brass  field-pieces ;  a  great  quantity 
him.  '  of  guns,  swords,  pistols,  and  ammunition. 

What  had  he  in  his  hand  f — He  had  a  sword 
drawn. 

What  was  he  doing  ?-i-He  was  encouraging 
the  mob  to  follow  him ;  and  great  numners 


Lord  EUenbammk. — Do  you  know  the  name 
of  this  gunsmith's? — No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Bqyley. — How  far  from  Tower* 


were  firing  in  the  air;  there  might  be  about    hillP — It  is  close  by ;  within  a  door  or  two;  I 
two  hundred  men  and  boys ;  they  had  guns  and    believe  it  is  on  the  hill ;  it  almost  faces  Petti- 
coat-lane. 


Lord  EUenborough. — By  the  descxiption 
terday,  one  should  suppose  it  to  be  Rea's. 


pistols. 

Did  he  then  proceed  ? — ^Yes. 

Which  way  did  he  then  go  ? — ^He  went  to- 
wards Bishopsgate-street ;  1  went  with  them 
into  Bishopsgate-street ;  then  he  turned  to  the  '      Mr.  Gumey. — ^Yes,  my  lord ;  I  suppose  it  to 
left  and  I  to  the  right.  be  so.    At  the  time  this  was  going  on  at  this 

Did  he  go  towards  the  Minories,  or  any  other  ,  former  gunsmith's,  was  Mr.  Watson  the  elder 
way  ? — He  turned  down  Bishopsgate-street.      |  there  ? — ^Yes. 

That  would  lead  to  Hounasditch  ? — Yes ;  |      And  the  younger  ?-<-«Yes. 
and  I  turned  to  the  right  with  Keenes,  and  ,      Who  else  ? — ^Thistlewood,  and  Preston,  and 
went  by  die  India  House,  and  met  him  at  the    Keenes.    I  did  not  see  any  more  at  all. 
top  of  Houndsditch.  Were  there  any  sailors  among  the  mob  ?*- 

When  they  got  to  the  Minories,  who  was  at    Yes,  there  were ;  one  sailor  in  particular, 
the  head  of  them  ? — ^Young  Watson ;  he  went       Did  any  persons  give  any  directions  to  the 


to  a  shop  a  door  or  two  down  the  Minories. 


sailors  to  oo  any  thing? — Yes,    to  load  the 


What  shop  was  that  ? — A  gunsmith's,  which  '  pieces. 
he  and  I  ban  looked  at  before.  |      Who  ? — Both   the  elder  Watson   and   the 

Was  the  shop  open  or  shut? — It  was  shut  <  younger  called  out  to  save  the  ammunition  for 


very  close. 

What  did  he  do  ?— He  rapped  very  violently, 
and  could  not  gain  admittance;  upon  that 
some  of  the  mob  said  there  was  another  snn- 
tmilh's  lower  down ;  he  told  them  to  follow 
lum ;  bje  said  be  knew  where  there  was  another 
gunsmith's  shop. 

Did  they  go  lower  down  ? — They  did. 

What  was  done  there? — The  shop  was 
lunkeii  open. 

What  was  done  ? — All  the  arms  brought  out ; 
audi  as  guns,  pikes,  swords,  and  pistob. 

While  this  was  bieing  done,  was  young  Wat- 
son with  them  f — He  was  standing  close  by  the 


something  better ;  not  to  fire  it  away  in  waste. 

To  whom  was  this  said  ? — ^To  the  mob ;  they 
were  firing  in  the  air  at  the  time. 

Did  any  of  the  sailors  do  any  thing  respect- 
ing those  field-pieces  P — One  of  them  began 
sponging  it  and  loading  it. 

Did  any  person  direct  him  to  do  so  ? — I  will 
not  be  positive  to  say. 

Did  YOU  then  see  any  person  go  towards  the 
Tower?— Yes,  I  did. 

WliomP—Thbtlewood  and  the  elder  Ws^t- 
son,  as  close  to  the  rails  almost  as  they  could 

gel.  ^  . 

What  did  they,  or  either  of  them  appear  to 
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you  to  do  ?— They  seemed  to  be  addressing 
themselves  to  the  soldiers. 

The  soldiers ;  wh^e?— Without  the  walla  of 
the  Tower. 

You  mean  across  the  ditch  ? — Yes ;  across 
the  ditch. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  what  they 
gi^cl  7 — I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  distinct- 
ly what  the  conversation  was. 

Did  they  then  return  to  the  Minories? — 
Yes,  they  returned  up  the  Minories. 

Did  the  mob  and  they  proceed  together  up 
to  the  Minories  ? — ^Yes,  to  go  to  Spa-fields  to 
get  a  greater  force,  as  the  soldiers  did  not  seem 
to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

A  'Juryman. — How  near  were  you  to  them  as 
you  could  not  hear  them? — Very  probably 
thiity  or  forty  yards. 

Mr.  Gumey. — ^Were  you  behind  them,  or 
how  ?— I  was  behind  them, 

A  Juryman. — Was  there  much  noise  at  the 
time?— Yes,  a  great  hallooing;  I  could  not 
distinctly  hear  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Gtamey. — ^That  noise  was  near  you,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  WethertU, — I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is 
not  proper. 

Mr.  Oumev, — The  fir^t  intimation  is  quite 
sttflBcient ;  I  nave  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
objection.  Where  was  this  noise  f — It  was  on 
the  hill ;  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 

How  far  were  you  from  this  gunsmith'^ 
shop  ? — Not  above  twenty  yards. 

now  was  lliistlewood  dressed  on  that  day  ? 
— ^Ile  had  got  a  long  great  coat,  a  blue  coat, 
white  pantsuoons,  and  top  boots ;  a  long  brown 
gyettcoat. 

Pantaloons  and  top  boot*  ? — ^No,  not  panta- 
loons ;  white  small  clothes  and  top  boots. 

A  Jwryman, — Were  you  near  enough  to  see 
which  was  speaking? — Both  of  them.  - 

Both  at  the  same  time  ? — Both  of  them  were 
addressing  the  soldiers. 

How  is  it  possible  you  can  answer  that  when 
their  backs  were  towards  you,  and  yon  say  you 
could  not  hear  them  ? — ^I  could  see  them  very 
plainly. 

But  you  could  not  see  their  visage  with  their 
beck  towards  you  ? — ^Their  back  was  not  to- 
wards me ;  it  was  like  sideways 

Was  there  any  assemblage  of  people  round 
them  ? — A  great  quantity. 

At  the  time  they  were  addressing  die 
soldiers  P — No ;  the  mob  was  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  from  them. 

Were  tfiev  surrounded  by  any  persons? — 
Very  few  indeed ;  they  stept  fbrwaia  before  the 
mob  towards  the  rails. 

When  they  advanced  from  the  mob,  did  you 
hear  them  invite  the  mob  to  follow  them  r — 
No ;  they  addressed  the  soldiers. 

Did  you  see  what  number  of  soldiers  there 
were  upon  the  parapet  at  that   time  \ — Yes, 


very  few ;  I  suppose  there  were  not  more  than 
forw  or  fifty  at  this  time, 
doukl  you  see  forty  or  fifty  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gvmey. — ^You  say  they  then  returned, 
going  up  the  Minories  ? — Yes. 

In  gomff  up  the  Minories,  did  anything  take 
place  ? — Yes ;  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  small 
field-piece  came  oC 

When  you  got  near  the  top  of  the  Minories, 
what   happened  P — Young   Watson  stopped 
them,  ana  wished  them  to  rorm  themselves. 
ThAt  was  when  the  field-piece  broke  P — ^Yea. 

What  happened  thenP — We  got  within  a 
little  distance  of  the  top  of  the  Minories,  and 
then  thirty  or  forty  horse-soldiers  made  their 
appearance. 

Upon  the  horse-soldiers  making  their  ap- 
pearance, what  did  the  mob  do  P — The  greater 
part  of  the  mob  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran 
awav. 

What  did  you  do  P — I  walked  forwards  till 
the  soldiers  had  passed  me  with  a  great  many 
hundreds  of  people. 

You  walked  forwards,  as  if  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  I  did,  till  the  soldiers 
had  passed  me. 

Alter  tliat,  where  did  you  go  to? — I  return- 
ed back  again. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — 1  turned  down  to- 
wards Tower-hill. 

Did  you  go  into  any  public-house  ? — Yes ; 
I  went  towards  Mark-lane,  and  went  to  a  pub* 
lio-hoQse  and  stopt  till  nearly  dark. 

Having  stopt  till  neariy  dark,  did  you  go  to 
No.  1,  Dean-street? — ^I  did. 

At  about  what  time  did  you  arrive  there? — 
It  might  be  about  six,  or  half-past  six  o'clock. 

Whom  did  you  find  there  r — I  found  there 
the  two  Watsons,  Preston,  and  Thistlewood. 

After  you  arrived  there,  did  the  elder  Wat^ 
son  begin  doing  any  thing? — When  I  arrived 
there,  the  elder  Watson  had  got  a  dirk-stick  in 
his  hand. 

Did  he  begin  doing  any  thing  f — ^Yes;  he 
began  packing  np  his  linen,  as  if  they  were 
going  away. 

Did  you  inquire  where  they  were  going  to  ? 
— I  did. 

Who  answered  you  P — ^Thistlewood. 

What  did  he  say  P — ^He  said  they  were  go* 
ing  a  little  way  into  the  country,  as  they  had 
got  a  house  there  to  issue  from  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two. 

Did  you  inquire  after  any  of  the  party  that 
were  absent  P — I  did. 

After  whom  did  vou  inquire  ? — I  inquired 
what  had  become  of  Hooper. 

Who  told  you? — Thistlewood;  he  said  he 
was  taken  with  the  colours,  and  some  of  us 
must  expect  to  be  taken. 

Did  Thistlewood  say  any  more  P — ^He  asked 
me  whether  I  had  shot  my  pistols  off. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  about  the  day  ? 
I  — ^Yes ;  he  said  mey  were  going  a  little  way  in 
the  country,  and  we  should  hear  from  them  in 
a  day  or  two,  at  the  Red  Hart,  Shoe-laoc,  in 
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the  name  of  John  Williams.  I  asked  them  if 
they  had  shot  their  pistols  off,  and  whether 
they  had  shot  any  body ;  young  Watson  said 
be  did  not  know. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  Tower? — 
Thistlewood  said  he  was  perfectly  well  satis- 
fied now  that  the  people  were  not  ripe  enough 
to  act. 

What  more  did  he  say  ? — Nothing  particular 
that  I  recollect  at  the  present  moment ;  a  Tery 
little  while  afterwards  the  two  Watsons  and  he 
went  away. 

You  told  me  before,  that  something  was  said 
about  the  Tower.  What  was  said  about  the 
Tower,  or  the  soldiers  there  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  paxticular. 

Very  well.  Then  the  two  Watsons  and  he 
went  away  together  ? — ^They  did. 

At  about  what  time  was  this  ?— At  about 
seven,  or  half-past  six ;  I  cannot  exactly  say ; 
I  stopped  in  the  public-house  while  nearly 
dark. 

What  was  done  with  the  things  that  were  in 
the  house,  besides  what  Watson  took  away  ? — 
The  key  was  left  with  Preston's  daughter  for 
her  to  fetch  them  away  to  No.  9,  Greystoke- 
place. 

The  key  of  Dean  street  was  left  with  Pres- 
ton's daughter  ? — YeSf  it  was. 

Lord  £//eii^)ftw^A.— Mr.  Wetherell,  I  would 
put  to  youy  whether  you  would  choose  to  begin 
your  cross-examination  now. 

Mr.  Wetktreil^ — I  am  quite  sure  that  your 
lordships  will  perceive  my  cross-examination 
xuust  run  into  considerable  length.  As  this 
witness  is  described  in  the  list  of  witnesses  to 
come  out  of  custody,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  an 
unusual  request  that  I  might  make,  that  he  should 
have  no  access  till  he  is  cross-examined  to- 
morrow morning  to  any  person  whatever,  ex- 
cept bis  gaoler  and  his  guard.  He  is  described 
in  the  list  of  witnesses  as  coming  out  of  cus- 
tody, consequently  I  submit,  witn  great  humi- 
lity to  your  lordships,  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
request  that  he  should  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  notes  of  what  passed,  nor  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  with  any  person  whatever 
who  has  been  present;  and  that  do  written  paper 
or  note  whatever  should  be  shown  to  him.  And 
after  what  has  passed,  I  think  I  do  not  make 
to  your  lordships  an  improper  or  unreasonable 
request. 

Lord  ElUnborovgh, — I  wish  that  you  should 
have  the  power  of  examining  him  to-morrow 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  to  day  ;  but 
it  is  not  usual  to  make  a  rule  upon  this  subject, 
therefore  I  rather  wish  you  should  address 
yourself  to  the  attorney-general.  Do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  application  to  you  about 
chnsing  whether  you  will  eo  on  now  or  to- 
monow  morning,  was  made  from  any  other 
reaioo  than  »  view  to  ^our  personal  accommo- 
dation and  due  attention  to  your  case ;  I  am 
mdy  to  go  on  now  with  perMct  satisfaction. 

Mr.  ITcfAeretf.— Then  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  putting  a  few  questions  to  him  now. 


Mr.  Attomty  Gentral^—yiy  lord,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  Mr. 
Wetherell  proceeds  now  to  cross-examine  this 
witness,  or  whether  he  proceeds  to-morrow 
morning.  But  I  should  think,  with,  great  de- 
ference to  your  lordship,  if  he  continues  his 
cross-examination  to-morrow  morning,  he 
should  begin  it  to-morrow  morning;  as  to 
there  being  no  access  to  his  person,  so  far  as 
by  any  possibility  that  can  be  ^enforced  by  di* 
rections,  I  will  undertake  that  no  person  shall 
have  access  to  him,  and  that  he  shall  not 
receive  any  written  paper  or  notes.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  as  far  as  I  can  enforce  that  (and  I 
believe  those  orders  will  be  obeyed)  it  shall  be 
done. 

Lord  Eilenborough, — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Attcmey  General. — It  certainly  shall.  I 
will  give  most  peremptory  directions. 

Lord  EUenbonmgh.^l  rather  believe  that 
the  attomey-generd  is  right  in  insisting  that  if 
you  begin  with  your  cross-examination  you 
should  nnish  it. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — In  answer  to  the  attomey- 
general*s  argument,  I  would  submit  that  ae 
your  lordships  lay  down  the  rule  of  sitting  till 
six  or  eight,  if  my  examination  should  proceed 
longer  than  that  time,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  resume  it  to- 
morrow morning,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Gumey'a 
examination  has  taken  up  already  eight  or  nine 
hours. 

Lord  EUenborovgh, — Certainly;  you  shall 
not  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Justice  BrTy/ey.-^This  is  very  near  our 
time  of  adjourning. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  rather  think  that  the 
attomey-rgeneral  is  right  in  saying,  if  you  begin 
you  should  go  through. 

Mr.  TTe^Aere//.— -That  would  occupy  the 
night,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Well,  we  must  ftimish 
what  bodily  strength  we  can. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  shall  be  very  ready  to  go 
on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — With  respect  to  the 
person  who  is  under  examination,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  he  is  in  a  proper  state  of 
body ;  not  so  totally  exhausted,  as  to  be  unfit 
to  give  his  evidence.  I  certainly  never 
remember  so  long  an  examination  on  any  triid. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — My  lord,  I  will  postpone — 

Lord  Ellenborough, — You  are  master  of  oiur 
time,  Mr.  Wetherell ;  you  shall  be  welcome  to 
do  as  you  please. 

Mr.  WetherelL—Afier  the  fatigue  the  jury 
have  sustained,  that  consideration,  amonff 
many  others,  would  operate  upon  me,  as  weu 
as  the  fatigue  your  lordships  have  undergooe ; 
probably  some  of  the  jury,  who  have  put  qiito- 
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tioDf  npon  certain  parts,  would  wish  to  itpeat 
ttaDy  or  to  propose  others. 

Mr.  GKHMy. — ^That  is  very  unusual  indeed, 
VBtU  after  all  the  counsd  have  done — 

BSr.  Wttkerdl, — Under  all  the  drcnmsstances 
I  tiiink  it  will  be  best  forme  to  request  of  your 
kudship,  to  begin  the  crose-eiainination  to- 
Sioirow. 

Mr.  Attorney  GemanL — I  do  assure  TOur 
lordship,  that  every  possible  direction  shall  be 
giten,  that  no  person  shall  have  access  to  the 
witnes". 

Lord  EUei^bortjmgh, — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ; 
and  I  thought  it  best,  that  it  should  be  an 
a^lication  to  vou,  than  that  a  rule  should  be 
laio  down  by  the  Court,  which  might  furnish 
a  precedent  in  other  cases,  which  might  be 
improper. 

A  Jwymamj^^htf  lord,  we  are  desirous  of 
bting  at  liberty  to  take  a  short  airing  round 
tlw  place  where  we  are,  at  six  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  with  the  officers. 

Lord  ElUnborohgk.'^l  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do  any  thing  for  your  ease  and  accommodation. 

AJmyman, — I  am  afraid,  if  we  are  confined 
in  the  house  and  in  the  court,  your  lordship's 
time  will  be  taken  up  in  a  very  different  way, 
for  some  of  us  will  need  a  doctor ;  it  u  not  our 
wiah  to  go  out  of  the  company  of  the  officers. 

Lord  ElUnbarxntgh — No,  I  understand  you 
perfectly. 

A  Juryman, — If  your  lordship  pleases,  in  the 
Ptok. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — We  will  not  at  present 
say  where. 

Lord  ElUnbonmgh^ — I  will  give  directions  to 
aflford  you  such  accommodation  as,  consistently 
with  keeping  you  apart  from  all  persons,  will 
effect  your  object. 

A  Juryman, — We  are  perfectly  satisfied  ;  we 
are  obliged  to  your  lordsnip. 

[Four  Officers  were  sworn  to  attend  the  Jury.] 

Mr.  Wetherell. — May  I  request  of  your 
lordship,  that  some  person  may  be  sworn  to 
prevent  access  by  writing,  or  by  person,  with 
this  witness  ? 

Lord  Eiknborough, — ^That  would  be  doing 
that  which  I  think  I  have  no  right  to  do.  You 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  pledged  honour  of 
the  attorney-general,;  that  he  will  take  such 
means  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — I  merely  have  to  request, 
then,  that  the  attorney-general  vrill  permit 
some  person  to  be  appointed  to  watch  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — ^What  can  I  say 
more  than  that  the  most  positive  directions 
shall  be  given? 

i^rd  JBAsnftonsif^^— Th«  man  is  a  priioner 
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now.  If  you  have  any  mistrust,  or  any 
uneasiness  upon  the  snlject  of  access  to  this 
man,  I  will  sit  here  whatever  may  be  the  hour 
of  the  ni^ht  or  the  morning,  to  take  his  cross- 
eiamination. 

Mr.  WetkerelL^Aher  what  has  passed  with 
my  learned  friend,  I  have  not  the  least 

Lord  EUonhorotigh, —  I  think  you  may  be 
more  sure,  from  the  pledge  that  is  given  you, 
than  any  orders  whicn  may  be  given. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — You  may  ask  in  the 
morning,  whether  there  has  been  any  commu- 
nication. 


Mr.  Sergeant  Copley  — We  are  perfectly 
tisfied,   my  lord,  on  the  communication  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — I  had  no  doubt  you 
would  be. 

Lord  EUenborough.  —  We  will  proceed  at 
nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  gentlemen. 


COUET  OF  KING*S.B£NCH, 

TAicrK/ay,  12^  Jiim,  1817. 

[James  Watson  was  set  to  the  bar,  and  Ar- 
thur Thistlewood,  John  Hooper,  and 
Thomas  Preston,  in  the  seats  immediately 
behind.] 

John  Cmtk  called  agun,  cross-examined  by 
MrTWetkertU. 

Are  you  the  John  Castle  lately  abiding  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Angel,  in  rrinces-row, 
Newport-market,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
now  a  prisoner  in  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell,  in 
the  same  county,  whitesmith .'  is  that  your  de- 
scription ? — Yes. 

Since  you  were  yesterday  examined  in  Court, 
have  you  conversed  with  any  person,  and 
^hom? — With  no  person  whatever. 

Attend  to  the  question ;  have  you  conversed 
with  any  person,  and  with  whom,  upon  any 
question  put  to  you  in  this  case  yesterday  ?— I 
have  not. 

Have  you  read  or  seen  any  paper  written  or 
printed,  relating  to  the  subjects  which  passed 
m  this  Court  yesterday  ? — I  have  not. 

You  are  described  to  be  a  prisoner  in  Tothill 
Fields  Bridewell ;  how  long  have  you  been  a 
prisoner  in  that  custody  P^  Since  the  9th  of 
February,  I  believe. 

Upon  what  charge  are  you  committed  there  ? 
—Upon  High  Treason. 

Upon  the  same  High  Treason  as  the  prisoner 
Watson  is  tried  for  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  recollect  the  precise  day  of  your 
commitment  ? — It  was  on  Sunday,  I  believe ; 
Sunday  the  9th,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Sunday  the  9th  of  February?— I  believe  it 
was. 

Had  yon  been  in  any  other  custody  prior  to 
your  commitment  to  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell  ? 
— Not  on  this  choige,  I  had -not. 
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When  were  you  first  arrested  upon  thii 
charge  ? — On  the  Sunday  morning  the  9th. 

That  was  the  9th  of  February  ? — It  was. 

Uaye  you  had  a  promise  of  pardon  in  con- 
sideration of  your  giring  eridence  against  the 
prisoner  Watson?— I  never  wanted  any  pardon; 
I  have  ne?er  committed  any  thing  to  want  any 
pardon. 

Not  any  thing  that  wanted  a  pardon  ?— No. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question :  have 
you  had  a  pardon  promised  to  vou,  whether 
you  wanted  it  or  not  ? — I  wanted  no  pardon. 
I  have  had  a  question  put  to  me,  whether  I 
have  been  ever  committed  or  ever  tried  for  any 
thing. 

Have  you  had  a  pardon  promised  you,  in 
ronse(}uence  of  your  disclosing  the  trudi  upon 
this  tnal  ? — I  have  not. 

By  no  one? — By  no  one. 

You  saidy  yo4i  did  not  want  a  pardon  upon 
this  treason ;  eiplain  to  these  gentlemen  what 
you  mean  by  that  ? — I  have  never  committed 
any  thing  which  requires  a  pardon;  I  have 
never  committed  any  thing  but  what  all  the 
country  knows  of,  and  what  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  your  lordships  and  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  juiy  an  account  of;  therefore  I  challenge 
you,  sir^  to  bring  all  you  can  against  me. 

You  have  committed  no  treason  ? — I  said  no 
such  thing ;  if  you  will  permit  me  to  recollect 
myself  I  will  answer  any  question  you  may 
put  to  me. 

Explain  to  the  gentlemen  what  you  meant 
by  saying,  you  wanted  no  pardon  in  the  matter 
now  in  question  ? 

Mr.  Justice  AhhotL'^  He  has  not  said  upon 
the  matter  now  in  question. 

Mr.  WeikeftlL-^The  question  was  put  with 
reference  to  the  matter  now  before  the  jury. 
Explain  what  you  meant  by  saying  you  wanted 
DO  fHurdon  i — I  was  not  referring  to  the  pre- 
sent charge  of  high  treason,  I  was  referring  to 
other  things  that  I  dare  say  you  are  in  posses- 
sion of. 

I  am  in  poewssion  of  a  great  many? — I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  satisfectory  auswer  as  to 
them. 

Then  you  meant  to  say  you  did  not  want  a 
pardon,  not  for  this  but  for  other  matters? — I 
Dad  no  pardon  offered  me,  neither  did  I  know 
that  the  high  treason  was  wididrawn,  not  till 
such  time  as  my  evidence  was  taken  before 
tlttir  lordships ;  the  moment  I  was  brought  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  I  communicated 
every  thing  to  their  lordships. 

IJo  you  mean  to  say,  that  before  that  or 
after  that,  no  offer  of  pardon  was  made  to  you  ? 
look  to  Uioie  gentlemen? — No,  there  never 


Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ? — No,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly. 

You  have  alluded  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
did  yon  say  you  would  commumcate  every 
thing  you  knew,  without  an  offer  being  made 
to  yon  of  pwdon  ?— -I  did ;  there  was  never  any 
ofler  off  the  sort  proposed  to  me. 


Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  subject  oC 
pardon  has  not  been  mentioned  to  you  m  aogfr 
way? — Yes,  since. 

Tell  us  what  has  happened  since  f — ^No  ftir- 
ther  than  Mr.  Nodder  was  the  person  that  first 
informed  me. 

Who  is  Mr.  Nodder? — Mr.  Nodder,  in  whese 
custody  I  am ;  he  was  the  first  that  comnmo^ 
cated  to  me  that  the  charge  of  high  treaaoH 
was  withdrawn ;  and  I  hf»rd  nothing  of  it 
from  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  or  any  person  tint 
1  have  communicated  with. 

If  the  charge  was  withdrawn,  why  were  no^ 
you  released  out 'of  custody  ? — ^That  I  do  ik>t 
know. 

You  never  applied  to  be  discharged  out  ol 
custody  ? — I  dia  not. 

You  have  never  applied  to  be  released^ 
though  the  diarge  against  you  was  withdrawn  ? 
— I  have  not. 

Why  are  you  kept  in  custody  now,  and  why 
do  yon  come  oot  of  custody  ? — ^Tbat,  it  it  iMt 
in  m^  power  to  explain ;  I  never  adoed  i1m 
questioQ,  nor  it  was  never  put  to  me  why  I 
was  kept  there. 

Have  you  been  since  your  confineneiit  in 
close  custody  in  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell,  m 
have  you  been  walking  about  this  town  with 
an  oi»:er? — ^I  have  been  out  with  an  oflleer; 

When  walking  about  with  the  officer,  Imm 
YOU  chanced  to  call  on  any  of  the  ptfrsotts  whv 
have  been  examined  upon  this  trial  aswift'' 
■esses  ? — I  do  not  know  who  have  been  mt* 
amined. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bent- 
ley  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Does  it  so  happen,  that  since  you  have  been 
in  custody,  you  have  been  with  a  sheriff's  officer 
to  that  man's  house? — Never;  nor  have  I 
spoken  to  him.    Seen  him  I  have. 

Have  you  not  been  to  his  house  ? — I  have 
not. 

But  you  have  talked  to  him  ? — No»  I  have 
not ;  I  dianeed  to  see  him  when  I  was  going , 
into  the  grand  jury  room,  by  accident. 

Which  grand  jury  room  ? — Just  round  here. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Where  did  you  go  to  in  the  custody  of  the 
officer  ? — ^To  the  different  publio-honses  where 
I  had  been  originally. 

You  went  round  with  an  officer  to  the  dif- 
ferent public-houses,  an  account  of  which  you 
have  nven  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  public-house  near  Dniry- 
lane  f — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Greystoke-place  ? — No,  I  dkl 
not. 

Did  you  go  to  the  poblic-hoose  called  Rais- 
deirs,  or  Randall's  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

You  could  not  find  it  out,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did ;  I  did  not  want  to  search  it  out. 

Did  you  go  to  the  publie-houses  at  Pad« 
dington  where  you  saw  the  navigators? — ^Yes, 
I  did. 

How  many  ? — Two. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Canteen,  as  ytm  oall  kf 
at  the  Horserguardsf-i-No. 
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Did  you  bAppen,  io  the  couise  of  your  walks, 
to  meet  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Crisp  l 
—Yes,  I  did. 


I  mean  the  Mr.  Crisp  who  is  not  to  appear 
■a  a  witness  here  ? — Yes,  I  know  who  yon 


I  mean  the  brother  of  the  Mr.  Crisp,  whose 
name  appears  upon  the  list  of  witnesses  ? — The 
brother  of  Mr.  Crisp. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — No, 
I  saw  him  by  accident. 

Mr.  Justice  il66off.— What  is  his  name  P — 
George  Crisp. 

Mr.  ITr/Jkre//.— Did  you  tell  him  the  situa- 
tion you  were  in  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  not  he  see  you  with  the  officer  ? — ^Yes, 
he  did. 

Did  not  he  know  from  circumstances  that 
jou  were  in  custody  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  not  he  see  the  officer  with  you?— He 
saw  a  person  with  me ;  I  do  not  know  that  he 
knew  he  was  an  officer. 

Did  not  he  know  you  were  in  custody  ? — 
Upon  my  word,  I  mean  upon  my  oath,  I  do 
not  know  that  he  did ;  he  did  not  take  any 
notice  to  me  that  he  knew  he  was  an  officer. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Crisp,  that  if  he  went  to 
fiow-street  it  might  be  convenient  ?*-I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  see  his  brother ;  but  if  he 
went  to  Bow-street,  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stafford  wanted  to  ask  him  about 
a  petition  that  he  wrote ;  that  he  was  employed 
by  me  and  Dr.  Watson  to  write. 

Mr.  Justice  Boy/ey. — A  petition  which  you 
and  Watson  wanted  him  to  copy  P — Which  he 
did  copy. 

Lord  EUenbonmgh.  <—  You  said,  that  Mr. 
Stafford  would  see  him  ? — ^That  Mr.  Stafford 
woald  speak  to  his  brother,  if  he  went  to 
Bow-street. 

Mr.  WethereU.  —  Did  you  desire  George 
Crisp  to  communicate  this  to  John  Crisp  ? — I 
did,  to  endeavour  to  find  him. 

Is  Mr.  Stafford  the  gentleman  who  is  clerk 
or  officer  in  the  police  office  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

Had  any  one  desired  you  to  send  Mr.  Crisp 
to  Mr.  Stafford  ? — No,  nobody ;  I  sent  him  on 
my  own  account. 

Did  you  desire  Geovge  Crisp  to  tell  his 
brother,  that  it  might  be  to  his  advantage  to 
go  to  Bow-street  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  I  did. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
I  did.  I  askea  him  if  his  brother  had  got  em- 
ploy; and  if  he  went  to  Mr.  Stafford,  no  doubt 
It  would  be  to  his  advantage. 

That  if  his  brother  wanted  employ  ? — No ; 
I  asked  if  his  brother  was  in  employ. 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  in  employ ; 
how  could  Mr.  Stafford  assist  him  if  he  was.  in 
eiiploy  ? — I  merely  put  that  question  to  him, 
knowing  that  he  was  out  of  employ  at  the  time 
he  wrote  this  petition. 

Knowing  he  was  out  of  employ  at  the  time 
he  wrote  tnis  petition,  you  told  him  that  if  he 
went  to  Mr.  Stafford  he  might  get  employ- 


ment ;  upon  your  word  or  yowt  oath,  did  you 
not  ? — ^No,  I  did  not.    Which  way  was  Mr. 
Stafford  to  give  him  eniployment?  I  asked  him, 
whether  he  was  in  employ ;  and  if  he  went  to 
Mr.  Stafford,  very  likely  it  might  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 
I      You  told  George,  that  if  his  brother  John 
I  went  to  Mr.  Stafford,  whether  in  or  out  of  em- 
j  ploy  no  matter,  it  might  be  to  his  advantage  f 

Did  you  not  desire  Georse  Crisp  to  tell  his 
brother  that  you  had  derived  some  advantage  f 
— ^No,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

No  intimation  of  the  sort  ? — Nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  you  had  been  better  off 
since  the  Spa-fields  business  took  place  ? — No- 
thing of  the  kind ;  not  the  least. 

Only,  that  if  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Stafford,  it 
might  be  to  his  advantage  ? — ^Yes. 

Now  we  will  go  badt  to  the  public-houses. 
What  other  places  have  you  been  to  besides 
Paddington  r — A  public-house  or  two  in  Long- 
Acre. 

Is  that  one  of  the  public-houses  yon  had  been 
to  here  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  been  down  to  the  Tower  since  P — 
Yes. 

What  led  you  down  to  the  Tower  P— To 
find  out  a  person  that  was  there  at  the  time 
when  we  were  treating  the  soldiers  with  beer, 
and  shewing  the  cockades. 

Did  you  find  that  man  out  ?-^We  found  the* 
boy  out. 

A  boy  is  not  a  man,  did  you  find  the  man 
out  P— Yes. 

Wliat  is  his  name  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I 
believe  he  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Pumpkin. 

You  endeavoured  to  find  out  tlie  man  to 
whom  you  gave  the  cockades  ?— No,  I  did  not 
say  that ;  the  man  who  kept  the  tap  called  the 
Stone  Kitchen,  where  we  nad  shown  the  cock- 
ades to  the  soldiers. 

Having  gone  there  to  find  out  this  man,  did 
you  find  out  this  man  ? — ^I  did. 

What  was  his  name  P — His  name  I  do  not 
know,  neither  did  I  hear  his  name. 

Did  not  you  ask  his  name  when  you  found 
him  } 

Mr.  Justice  Baa^ty. — Did  he  say  ha  Ibond 
him  or  not  ? — By  the  information  of  the  man 
who  kept  the  place,  we  did. 

Mr.  Hc/Aerctf.— Where  does  he  lire  ?— He 
lives  at  the  sign  of  the  Pumpkin,  close  by  Mark- 
lane. 

Have  you  no  recollection  of  his  name? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

Be  so  good  as  to  look  and  find  his  name,  it 
will  not  take  you  long. 

Mr.  JOhtice  Abbott.—li  that  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses you  have  put  into  his  hand  ? 

Mr.  IfeMcre//.— Yes,  my  lord. 

prhe  Witness  looked  over  th«  list  J. 

Mr.  Justice  Bfly/<y.— This  will  be  a  work  of 
great  time. 
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TFtfnev.— I  ctnnot  find  it,  neither  can  I 
think  of  die  name ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
think  of  the  name. 

Mr.  W^herelL — ^A  person  of  this  sup- 
posed name  keeps  what  public-house  ? — ^The 
Pumpkin. 

The  Pnmpkin  in  Mark-lane  ? — Somewhere 
near  Mark-lane. 

'  Who  was  the  officer  who  walked  round  with 
you? — Mr.  Stafford  and  one  Salmon. 

Then  there  was  not  an  officer,  but  a  duality 
of  officers,  what  we  call  two  f — ^Yes. 

When  you  met  Crisp,  was  Mr.  Stafford  with 
you  r — m>,  he  was  not. 

Have  you  not  stated,  when  you  went  down 
to  find  the  man  at  this  Pumpkin  house,  that 
you  had  delivered  cockades,  or  endeavoured  to 
deliver  them  at  this  house  ? — We  had  never  in- 
tended to  deliver  them  at  all :  we  had  only 
shewn  them  at  this  hoxise. 

Yon  had  stated  to  Mr.  Stafibrd,  that  you  had 
shewn  coduuies  at  that  house  ? — ^Yes,  I  had. 

And  when  you  went  down  to  the  house,  you 
could  not  find  where  the  house  was  ? — Find 
where  it  was !  yes,  we  could,  for  we  went  di- 
rectly to  the  house,  to  the  Stone  Kitchen  where 
we  haA  shown  them. 

But  when  you  got  to  the  Stone  Kitchen,  you 
could  not  find  the  persons  who  had  seen  them  ? 
— ^We  found  that  the  persons  had  removed ;  the 
landlord  had  left,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  the  rMiment. 

Why  did  not  you  follow  the  landlord  ? — So 
we  did ;  he  had  removed  from  the  Stone 
Kitchen  to  the  Pumpkin. 

Did  you  find  him  at  the  Pumpkin? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — ^He  said,  he  did 
not  recollect  seeing  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Yoa  had  suted  to  Mr.  Stafford,  that  you 
bad  shewn  cockades  in  this  man's  presence  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  state  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  I 
stated  to  Mr.  Stafford,  that  we  had  shewn 
cockades  in  the  tap ;  I  did  not  know  that  this 
man  kept  the  tap,  nor  I  did  not  know  his  name, 
nor  what  he  was. 

When  yoo  got  down  to  this  man,  he  said, 
he  recollected  nothing  of  the  kind  ?— Surely  he 
did. 

Did  yoa  make  any  inquiries  for  any  other 
peisoBs,  whom  you  stated  to  be  present,  when 
the  cockades  were  shown  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

For  whom  did  you  make  inouiry  ? — ^For  a 
person  that  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Mary,  and 
abof. 

Whatother  public-house  did  you  go  to  after 
tbtt?— We  went  to  the  Black  Lion,  I  think  it 
if  called,  in  Vinegar-yard. 
'  Wliom  did  you  see  there? — ^We  saw  the  land- 
ladyand  a  b(^. 

what  is  her  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Yoor  memorv  was  very  good  yesterday; 
fOe  remembered  Mondays,  THietdavs,  Wednes- 
igfBf  and  HmrsdajTS,  and  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
ti  good  as  an  almanack  ;  do  you  mean  to  say, 
je«  do  not  remember  her  name  ? — 1  do  not 
remember  her  name  ;  I  remember  the  sign  of 
.thelwBae. 
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What  did  you  say  to  this  landlady  f — ^I  went 
and  asked  her,  whether  she  remembered  any 
person  giving  away  beer,  and  sticking  up  bills 
m  her  bouse. 

Lord  Ellenborough, — Is  this  Old  Mary  ?— 
No ;  the  landlady  of  the  Black  Lion. 

Mr.  Wetherell.—Whzt  is  her  name  ?— I  do 
not  know. 

Is  it  in  the  list  of  witnesses  ? — ^I  cannot  say, 
I  never  saw  that. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  never  saw  it,  either 
written  or  printed  ? — I  never  did. 

What  did  you  ask  her  ? — I  asked  her,  whe- 
ther she  recollected  any  person  giving  away 
beer  to  soldiers,  treating  tne  soldiers,  or  stick- 
ing up  bills  in  her  tap-room. 

What  did  she  say  r— She  said  she  did  recol- 
lect something  of  the  kind ;  but  slie  would  call 
her  boy. 

She  said  she  did  recollect  something  of  the 
kind ;  but  she  would  call  her  boy  ?— Yes ;  that 
he  always  served  the  beer  in  the  tap-room,  and 
he  would  recollect  it. 

What  public-house  did  you  go  to  next  ? — I 
believe  the  next  we  went  to  was  one  Newton's, 
in  Long^cre. 

What  did  you  state  to  Mr.  Newton  ?— We 
wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Newton  recol- 
lected me ;  whether  he  knowed  me.  He  said, 
perfectly  well. 

Where  did  you  go  to  next,  from  Mr.  New- 
ton's ?— We  went  from  that  over  the  water,  I 
believe. 

Where  to  ? — To  a  person  whom  Mr.  Thistle- 
wood  and  me  had  been  to,  to  hire  a  waggon,  or 
a  mountebank  stage. 

Windermude  ? — No,  not  Windermude ;  the 
person  who  had  the  mountebank  stage. 

Without  going  through  all  this  at  large ;  did 
you  go  two  or  three  days  with  Stafford,  or  any 
other  public  officer,  to  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  examined  on  this  trial  f 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — He  has  already  told 
vou  he  does  not  know  who  were  the  persons  who 
have  been  examined ;  these  are  terms  theree 
fore  which  he  cannot  adopt. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — He  has  said  he  does  not 
know  who  have  been  examined,  nor  seen  the 
list  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  WethertU.^l  beg  youi^  lordship's  par^ 
don ;  he  has  so.  Did  you  go  round  with  Mr. 
Stafford  to  collect  evidence  for  this  trial  ? — ^No ; 
I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Stafford  was  taking 
me  round  for ;  it  was  not  said  to  me. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Stafford  took  you  round  to  collect  to- 
sether  evidence  on  this  subject? — Mr.  Staf- 
ford did  not  communicate  to  me  what  his  ob- 
ject was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  did  not  go  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  evidence  to  be  laid  before 
this  court  ? — ^The  names  I  had  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Stafibrd,  and  the  places  I  had  been  at ; 
he  BMked  me,  whether  that  was  the  house,  or 
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Omm  wert  the  people ;  but  be  di4  not  taU  me 
tbe  reason  tbat  I  wu  taken  round. 

And  yoa  could  not  exercUa  a  sbrewd  gneee 
what  it  was  for  ? — ^That  rests  with  myself. 

You  had  a  little  satisfactory  notion  that  it 
was  for  that  ? — My  intellect  was  not  quite  so 
weak  as  that. 

Did  you  know  that  Stafford  was  taking 
you  round,  to  beat  up  for  inquiries  upon  this 
subject  ? — I  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  it 


Upon  your  oath,  man,  upon  your  oatb. 

Lord  "EUefuhotciugh^ — ^The  witness  must  bate 
an  opportunity  of  giving  bis  answer;  there 
must  be  justice  done  to  the  witness,  as  well  as 
to  the  counsel, 

WUmeu. — I  beg  pardon;  I  will  answer  erery 
question,  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  loidships 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  WethartU, — ^Did  you  notbeliere  when 
jou  were  taken  round  by  Mr.  Stafford  and  tbe 
other  person,  that  you  were  taken  round  to 
procure  information  upon  the  subject  of  this 
trial  P — I  never  had  any  communication  on  the 
subject. 

That  is  no  answer  to  the  question.  Did  you 
not  believe  it  ? — Certainly,  I  did  believe  it ;  I 
could  not  be  so  weak  as  not  to  suppose  what  it 
was-for. 

Then  why  did  you  not  state  so  before  ?  Be* 
fore  I  go  on  any  further  vrith  you,  I  shall  adc 
you  a  question  or  two ;  you  are  deseribed  to  be 
%  whitesmith  ? — I  am. 

How  long  is  it,  since  you  have  left  off  the 
trade  of  a  smith  ? — ^That  I  cannot  exactly  tell 
you,  not  to  a  year  or  two. 

When  was  the  last  piece  of  smith's  work 
which  you  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  pike- 
beads  ?  Now  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  give  an 
answer  to  that  question  ? — Not  for  these  twelve 
or  fourteen  years ;  I  have  not  worked  at  my 
business  these  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

You  have  done  no  job  at  smiui's  work  for 
twelfe  or  fourteen  yean,  except  making  this 
pike-head  ? — I  have  done  jobs  for  myself,  but 
not  to  work  for  shops. 

At  what  shops  have  you  done  any  work  for 
any  body  ? — Shops  I  have  worked  for. 

What  work  have  you  done  for  yourself,  or 
for  any  shops,  for  these  fourteen  years  ? — I  have 
been  in  business  at  Harwich. 

In  iron  work  I  mean  P— 4Df  iron  vrork  I  have 
done  nothing,  except  two  or  three  little  jobs  for 
myself. 

What  sort  of  jobs  ? — Repairing  a  lock,  or 
any  thine  of  that  kind,  for  my  ovm  use. 

With  the  exception  of  these  tvro  or  three  little 
job*  for  yourself,  you  have  nerer  dona  any 
smith's  work  lately,  except  this  pike-4c»d  P— -1 
did  not  make  this  pike-head. 

Which  you  spoke  about  y^tarday  % — I  spoke 
about  one. 

Yon  have  alluded  to  Harwich ;  ytm  have  left 
Harwich  sometime,  I  believe  ?— Yai»  I  haira. 


•  In  what  way  of  bnsinaet  were  you  before 

Er  connection  began,  or  your  aoquaintanoa 
an,  vrith  Mr.  Thistlewood,  and  Mr.  Watson, 
the  other  prisoners? — I  was  in  the  figure- 
making  way. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  figure-making 
wav  ?— Such  as  figureafor  children,  what  they 
call  paper  dolls,  which  I  took  up  myself. 

Where  did  yoa  live  ?— At  No.  5,  Newton- 
street,  Holborn. 

That  was  your  actual  am^oyment  when  your 
acquaintance  with  the  prisoners  began  ^It 
vras. 

Did  you  not  state  to  some  of  the  prisoners, 
that  you  were  in  great  distress  when  your  ac- 
quaintance began  with  them  first? — Yes,  I 
did. 

Were  you  in  great  distress  P — Yea,  I  was. 

Were  you  ever  in  conunitment  before  thia 
time  ? — No. 

Never  ? — ^No,  never. 

Upon  no  charge  whatever  P — Commitment 
do  you  say  ?    Yes,  I  vras. 

Wero  you  ever  at  such  a  place  as  Guildford, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  ?— Yes. 

How  many  times  have  you  been  in  commit- 
ment or  in  custody  before  the  present  occasion  P 
—Twice. 

BIr.  Justice  Bwlw. — Both  times  at  Guild- 
ford?—No. 

Mr  ITetAfreiL— Where  were  you  in  commit- 
ment?—Once  at  Abergavenny. 

Where  was  the  otfa«r  time  at  ?— At  Guild- 
ford. 

We  vrilltake  tbe  home  circuit  first,  and  then 
we  vriU  go  on  the  Welsh  ci  rcnit.  What  were  you 
committed  for,  for  which  you  had  occasion  to 
go  to  Guildford  ? — ^I  dare  say  you  perfectly  well 
know. 

But  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you ;  we 
had  better  have  it  from  you  than  ftt>m  me  I— 
For  patting  off  bad  notes. 

Is  not  that  what  is  commonly  called  a  fi)rgaiy  ^ 
— No,  I  never  understood  it  was. 

Or  uttering  forced  notes ;  is  that  tbe  better 
way  of  putting  it  ?— Yes ;  uttering  forged 
notes. 

You  told  roe  first,  you  neverwere  in  commit- 
ment; when  you  gave  me  that  answer,  did 
you  not  recollect  you  had  been  tvnce  in  com- 
mitment?* I  understood  you  diffuant;  waa  I 
I  ever  tried. 

My  question  vras,  were  you  in  commitaMot  t 
—  I  misunderstood  it. 

Yod  made  a  distincdon  batwaan  eoBOBit* 
ment  and  tiied  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Yoa  vreta  not  tried  at  Goildfocd  P— No,  I  waa 
not. 

What  happened  that  you  were  not  tried  f — 
I  waa  admitted  as  evidence. 

The  same  accident  happened  at  Gniidford, 
as  has  happened  upoi^  this  occasion  T— -Yea  it 
did. 

Namely  that  3rou  were  conuaittad  open  a 
charge,  and  afterwards  became  a  vritoaas  against 
the  peraooa  committad  upon  the  saoM  duutga,. 
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is  that  to? — Be  kind  enough  to  repeat  it^  I 
cannot  understand  you. 

Did  the  same  accident  happen  at  Guildford 
as  has  happened  here?  namely,  that  you 
became  upon  that  occasion,  as  you  are 
at  present,  a  witness  against  persons  com- 
mitted upon  the  same  charge  as  yourself  ?— It 
did. 

What  became  of  the  man  against  whom  you 
were  witness  at  Guildford  ?«-What  became 
of  him  ?  he  suffered  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Did  he  die  upon  the  scaffold  as  a  victim  P— 
I  was  informed  ne  did. 

Have  you  a  doubt  that  he  did  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

When  was  this  transaction,  Mr.  Castle  ? — 
About  three  or  four  years  ago. 

What  was  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  man? 
—Davis. 

At  whose  suit  were  you  committed  ? — At  the 
suit  of  the  Bank. 

Of  the  Bank  of  England  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  and  what  bargain  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  before  you  were  admit- 
ted as  a  witness  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Had  you  no  promise  of  pardon  for  being  a 
witness  against  tne  man  that  was  hung  ? — No, 
none  whatever. 

What  was  your  expectation  upon  the  subject? 
— As  soon  as  we  were  apprehended,  I  told 
them  I  had  been  innocently  araeged  into  it,  and 
that '.I  would  communicate  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  which  I  did.     « 

That  3roa  had  been  dragged  into  it  innocently, 
and  that  you  would  communicate  the  whole  of 
the  drcamstances  ? — ^Yes,  where  we  got  the 
whole,  where  we  got  the  forged  notes  from. 

Were  you  innocently  dragged^nto  this  trans- 
action f — ^Yes,  I  was. 

What  age  are  you? — Between  eight  and 
nine  and  twenty. 

Are  you  not  more  than  that  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Green- 
away  ? — ^Yei ;  I  did  know  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Greenaway. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — ^You  have  not  given  us 
the  date  of  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Wetkereii. — It  was  three  or  four  years 
ago,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

Now  I  am  coming  to  another  transaction,  of 
ftpefBOQ  of  the  name  of  Greenaway  ;  about 
the  same  time  were  you  a  witness  against 
Greefoaway? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

What  was  the  charge  against  Greenaway  ? 
— Oreenaway  was  with  me  when  I  was  appre- 
hended. 

'  Greenaway  wis  taken  when  he  was  with 
yon  ? — ^He  was. 

Was  he  mora  fortunate  than  you,  upon  that 
occasion  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
Mnff  more  fortunate. 

Dra  he  suffer  under  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
or  was  he  transported  ? — He  pleaded  guilty, 
tad  was  transported. 

Ton  were  the  only  bird  of  the  covey  that 
oicapid;  tiitra  were  thrao  of  yon?— There 


One  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law,  the 
second  was  transported,  and  the  third  is  now 
present  in  this  court ;  that  is  so  ? — ^Yes, 
It  is. 

Speak  a  little  louder  if  you  please.  >Vhom 
did  you  work  for  last  in  your  business,  did  yon 
say? — ^The  last  that  I  worked  for  in  my  busi- 
ness was  at  Doncaster,  for  one  Mrs.  Angell. 

How  long  ago  was  that,  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ago  ? — About  fourteen  years  ago. 

Before  that  time  where  did  you  work  ? — I 
worked  where  I  was  apprentice. 

How  long  did  you  work  there  ? — I  worked 
there  at  twelve  or  fourteen  when  I  was  ap- 
prentice, quite  a  child,  I  was  brought  up 
there. 

You  worked  thereat  twelve  or  fourteen? 
— ^Yes  ;  I  was  brought  up  there  as  a  child. 

Will  you  state  to  the  jury,  that  you  are  not 
more  than  four  and  twenty  ? — ^I  said  eight  and 
twenty,  I  do  not  know  to  a  year. 

You  do  not  know  your  own  age  ? — Not  ex- 
actly. 

Why  did  von  speak  to  your  being  only  eight 
and  twenty  f — I  believe  I  am  about  that. 

Will  you  swear  you  are  not  three  and  thirty  t 
— No,  I  am  not. 

Thirty-two? — No,  I  am  not. 

Where  is  the  place  you  were  brought  up  at  ? 
— A  place  callea  Kirby;    South  Kirby. 

Where  is  that  P— In  Yorkshire. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  you  lived  as  an  ap- 
prentice? 

Mr.  SoUdior  G^nero^— 'No,  he  did  not  say 
so. 

Mr.  WethercU. — I  understood  him  so.  You 
will  not  swear  to  your  age  to  two  or  three 
years  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
your  attendance  on  one  of  the  Welsh  circuits  ; 
you  were  committed  at  Abergavenny  ? — Yea. 

On  what  charge  were  you  committed  there? 
— I  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  taking  a 
French  prisoner. 

A  charge  of  taking  a  French  prisoner  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  mean  taking  or  taking  away  ? — ^Tak- 
ing  away. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Assisting  in  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner,  I  suppose  P — No,  preventing  tne 
escape. 

Mr.  Wetkerdl. — Preventing  his  escape? — 
Yes ;  I  will  give  you  satisfaction  upon  that. 

Who  was  the  good  honest  Welsh  parson 
who  committed  you  on  that  occasion  ? — ^I  have 
fonrotten  his  name  ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Do  you  remember  his  telling  you,  that  if  the 
same  thing  had  been  committed  by  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  transports,  he  would  have  com- 
mitted him? — ^Yes,  I  remember  that. 

The  good  honest  Welsh  parson  told  you, 
that  if  the  same  thing  had  been  committed  by 
a  commissioner  of  3ie  transports,  he  would 

?— <Yes,  he  did. 
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Yon  may  giirt  any  ezplanmtion  of  this  which 
yott  may  deem  fit  ?— I  became  acquainted  with 
one  Warner,  who  ga?e  me  two  letters  to  take 
out;  he  was  in  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  and 
had  written  two  French  letters  that  were  to  be 
sent  over  the  water  to  Buonaparte.  As  soon 
as  I  had  got  those  letters,  1  went  and  commu- 
nicated the  circumstance  to  a  Bow-street  offi- 
cer, a  person  of  the  name  of  Dickins. 

Lord  JS^/fnAortw^A. — Where  did  ^ou  get 
those  letters? — ^Thev  were  given  to  me  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Warner,  to  be  sent  over 
the  water. 

Mr.  Justice  Bmfky, — ^To  be  sent  to  Buona^ 
parte  ? — Yes.  As  soon  as  I  got  possession  of 
those  letters,  I,  and  two  of  the  officers  of  Bow- 
street,  went  down  to  the  IVansport-board. 
where  we  were  introduced  to  one  Sugden,  and 
we  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sugden. 

Lord  ly/eaAorouigA.— Do  you  mean  two  p<^ 
tice  officers? — Yes. 

Mr.  ITrrAereZ^.— What  were  their  names? — 
One  Dickins ;  and  the  name  of  the  other  I  do 
not  know;  we  gave  them  to  one  Sugden,  who 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Transport-board.  I  gave 
him  those  letters,  and  he  took  them,  and  then 
afterwards  he  gave  two  written  papers  to  one 
William  Salmon  at  Bow-street;  and  Dickins 
was  sent  down  with  me  to  Abergavenny,  to 
bring  one  colonel  Pouvett^  from  Abergavenny 
to  London.  It  so  happened,  that  colonel  Pou- 
vett6  would  not  come  away  till  the  first  be- 
ginning of  the  month  following ;  we  immedi- 
ately returned  to  London,  and  communicated 
the  same  to  the  said  Sugden,  land  I  was  sent 
back  again  the  same  evening  by  myself  with  an 
order.  1  was  sent  back  by  the  Bristol  mail,  to 
brittff  colonel  Pouvettd  from  Abergavenny  to 
London.  He  gave  me  an  order,  if  I  should  be 
stopped  or  interrupted  on  the  road,  to  shew  to 
any  person. 

W  ho  gave  you  this  order  ? — Sugden. 

Lord  FJlcnltorough, — What  occasioned  your 
detention  at  Abergavenny  ? 

Mr.  WethercU, — What  were  you  committed 
for?  for  you  say,  the  magistrate  committed 
you,  and  you  would  satisfy  the  jury  upon  the 
subject  ? — I  was  committed  for  taking  colonel 
Pouvetid  away  from  that  parol  of  honour ;  I 
went  down,  and  was  apprehended  about  eight 
miles  from  Abergavenny. 

Mr.  .Tusticc  Bcyley, — You  said  colonel 
Pouveltc  and  you  and  he  came  away  together? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  X^\th€rclL — Did  you  not  get  a  cart  from 
Bristol.^ — Yes,  I  did,  by  the  desire  of  colonel 
Pouvettc,  and  a  man  to  go  with  me  to  drive  it. 

Where  was  it  you  were  stopped  ? — ^About 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Abergavenny. 

What  was  the  magistrate*s  name  who  com- 
mitted you  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

You  seem  to  recollect  the  man,  but  not  his 
name  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his  name ;  I  know 
he  w  as  a  clergyman. 


Had  you  been  told  that  thiscolonel  Pouvett^ 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  as  an  ar* 
tillery  officer  in  Buonaparte's  army  ? — Yes  I 
had. 

The  first  time  you  tried  yon  did  not  succeed, 
I  believe  ? — Colonel  Ponvett^  would  not  come 
airav. 

The  second  time  you  did  get  him  away? — 
By  his  own  desire ;  he  gave  me  instructions 
how  to  get  the  cart,  which  Salmon,  Dickins  and 
I  brought  to  London,  and  gave  to  Sugden. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^The  first  time  you  saw 
him,  he  save  you  the  letter  of  instructions  ? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

Lord  EUenbortmf^, — Did  you  produce  to  the 
magistrote  Sugden^s  letter? — I  did,  and  went 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  vras  the 
conductor ;  I  think  they  called  him  the  person 
who  had  got  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  the 
French  prisoners  there,  and  he  identified  it. 

As  being  Sngden's  band  writing  ? — Yes. 

Still  the  mag^trate  committed  you  ? — ^Yes, 
on  account  of  not  sending  this  person  a  regular 
notice  for  them  to  come  away,  a  regular  order. 

Mr.  WetkcrtlL — You  got  the  man  into  the 
cart,  and  then  you  were  committed  because 
you  had  not  a  regular  order  to  bring  him  away  ? 
— Yes,  a  regular  order  for  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don. 

How  much  was  offered  you,  if  you  could 
get  colonel  Pouvett^  away  ? — No  particular 
sum. 

Who  made  jrou  the  oflTer  ? — One  Warner. 

Who  was  Warner  P — A  person  who  was 
confined  in  Tothill-fields  Bridewell  then,  for 
taking  away  French  prisoners. 

You  went  to  Warner  in  Bridewell,  to  con- 
verse about  the  plan  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  this  Warner ; 
who  let  you  into  this  line  ? — I  chanced  to  go 
there  to  see  one  Kennett,  who  was  there. 

Who  is  Kennett?— One  Robert  Kennett. 

lias  not  Kennett  been  hung  ? — Yes,  he  has. 

I  understand *you  to  say,  that  Kennett,  whom 
you  went  to  sec,  was  hungP — Yes. 

Mr.  WethtrdL — I  asked  him,  mv  lord,  whe- 
ther his  friend  Kennett  was  not  hung  P — ^He 
was  no  particular  friend  of  mine. 

You  went  into  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  to 
see  Kennett,  who  vras  under  conviction? — He 
vras  then  under  examination. 

Did  Kennett  refer  you  to  Warner  ? — ^Yes,  he 
did. 

How  came  he  to  refer  you  to  W^amer  ? — 
They  were  both  there  together,  under  exami- 
nation. 

Had  you  known  Kennett  before? — ^I  had 
known  him  two  or  three  years  before^ 

Kennett  let  you  into  this ;  it  was  likely  to 
turn  out  a  good  job  ? — No,  merely  going  there, 
I  was  asked  to  take  their  two  letters  out ;  the 
two  letters  that  were  to  go  over  to  Fmnce  for 
Warner. 

What  became  of  Warner  ?— I  do  not  know  ; 
he  is  now,  I  believe,  in  Kent. 
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Has  he  disappttred  ? — ^I  hava  not  bms  him 
these  two  or  three  yean. 

Yoar  friend  Kennett,  or  your  acquaintancey 
}^ve  you  an  introduction  to  Warner  on  the 
subject  of  getting  Kennett  off? — ^No,  he  did 
not ;  be  merely  desired  me  to  take  the  letters 
out,  to  give  to  Warner's  sister  who  was  coming 
to  (own. 

That  led  to  the  plan  which  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — ^Yes,  it  did. 

You  have  said,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Dick  ins  was  your  companion  down  to  Wales  F 
— Yes,  he  was. 

Lord  EUenborough. — I  have  taken  it  Deacon. 

Mr.  WetkereU, — How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 
— I  do  not  know  how  to  spell  it. 

Is  this  Mr.  Dickins  the  man  that  was  exa- 
mined some  time  ago  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
rttose  conspiracies  that  made  some  little  nobe  ? 
— I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  that. 

I  mean  the  associate  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Vaughan  ? — I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 

Do  not  ^u  know  that  it  is  the  same  Dickins 
that  was  discharged  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  the 
associate  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  in 
hatching  up  those  conspiracies? — ^I  do  not 
know ;  I  have  not  had  any  communication  with 
him. 

Do  not  you  believe  it  is  the  same  ? — I  do 
not. 

Lord  JBfMofv^gA. — How  can  he  know  this  ? 

Mr.  WetKereU. — My  object  is,  to  show  that 
this  man's  associates  are  all  felons,  or  the  moet 
base  of  mankind. 

Lord  HUenhorovgh. — ^This  is  really  very  irre- 
gular. 

Mr.  .Tustice  Abbott. — Everv  witness  who 
roroes  into  court  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Court.  I  remember  the  subject  being  dis- 
cussed at  the  trial  of  Hardy  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  Mr.  Eiskine,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
was  informed,  that  there  was  a  certain  mode 
in  w4iich  a  witness  should  be  examined.*  You 
nay  put  your  questions  and  he  must  answer 
(hero. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy. — At  present  he  has  said 
that  he  knows  nothmg  of  Dickins  being  dis- 
missed at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  involved'  in  any 
transactions  there. 

Mr.  WetkerelL-^Do  you  believe  that  the 
Didunsyou  have  spoken  of  was  an  associate 
of  Vaughan  ? 

Mr.  Gttmey.— He  has  alreadjr  said  that  he 
does  not  know  any  thing  about  it. 

Lord  EUenbonmgL — It  is  really  corrupting 
all  justice  when  sudi  prejudices  are  introduced. 

Mr.  Wetktrdi. — ^Now,  I  ask  you  again,  whe- 
ther you  do  not  believe—* 

Mr.  GKHMy.— As  the  witness  has  said  he 
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does  Dot,  I  must  object  to  the  question  being 
pressed  further,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court.' 

Mr.  WethertU.—l  will  not  be  put  down  bj 
you,  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Gwrnttf. — ^I  do  not  seek  to  put  ymi 
down,  Mr.  Wetherell;  but  I  hoped  that  after 
the  point  had  been  ruled  by  the  Court,  th» 
question  would  not  have  been  put  again. 

Mr.  WHhirtlL—l  will  bow  to  the  Cour^ 
but  to  nobody  else. 

Mr.  Oumty. — I  do  not  ask  you  to  bow  to 

me. 

Lord  EUenbonmgh.—T^i^  Court  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  question  should  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Wetherdl. — ^I  bow  to  your  lordship's  de» 
cision.    You  have  stated  to  me,  that  you  and 
Mr.  Watson  had  a  private  conversation,  which 
I  think  you  say  was  held  at  your  lodgings  F-^ 
Yes,  it  vras. 

I  think  you  say  you  desired  your  wife  to  so 
outof  the  room r— Yes,  I  did;  I  desired  tho 
person  who  was  in  the  room  to  go  out. 

Did  you  desire  your  children  to  go  out! — I 
have  got  none. 

Your  expression  was,  that  you  desired  your 
wife  to  go  out ;  that  you  were  a  married  man.- 
I  request  that  that  may  be  read  to  him.  Tbo 
answer  that  he  gave  to  me  was,  that  he  vras  a 
married  man,  and  that  he  desired  his  wife  to  go 
out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Justice  Baul^. — He  certainly  said  that 
he  desired  his  wife  to  go  out. 

Lord  EBenbonmgL — ^He  certainly,  according 
to  my  memory,  described  her  as  his  wife. 

Mr.  WethereB, — Did  you  not  state  to  the 
jury,  yesterday,  that  you  were  a  married  man, 
and  that  you  desired  your  wife  to  go  out  ?— * 
Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  EUenborougL — I  do  not  recollect  his 
saying  that  he  was  a  married  man,   but  the- 
words  import  that,  certainly. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — ^I  have  his  words.  * 

Bir.  Justice  Bayley, — I  have  the  words, ''  nj 
wife  went  out,  I  desired  her.** 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — **  I  saw  him ;  and  my 
wife  went  out,  I  desired  her ;  vre  were  alone 
together." 

Mr.  WetherelL—ynizi  age  is  your  wife  F— I 
do  not  exactly  know  her  age. 

You  have  no  children  Uving  I — ^Ne ;  I  have 
none. 

Have  you  had  children  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

How  many  have  you  had  ? — Three  or  four. 

You  do  not  seem  to  recdlect  how  many  f — 
Three,  and  one  miscarriage. 

Where  is  your  wife  ? — In  the  country. 

Where  f — ^In  Yorkshire. 

Do  not  you  know  her  age  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 

Having  had  four  children  by  her  ? — ^No,  I 
do  no|  know  her  age. 
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Aft  fOtt  certain  your  childreii  an  all  dead  f 


When  did  they  die  ? — Abooi  three  or  four 
yean  ago. 

How  old  would  the  eldest  have  been  if  he 
ware  now  living  ? — About  ten  Tean  old. 

If  the  mother  of  those  children  dead  or  liv- 
ing?—Living. 

Then  she  is  your  wife? — I  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  my  wife  or  not ;  we  have  lived 
together  as  husband  and  wife. 

W  ere  you  married  to  her  in  a  churdi  ? — I 


Where  ? — At  Dover-court. 

That  is  near  Hanvich  ? — Yes. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Harwich  ? — Yes. 

How  long  ago  is  that  ? — ^Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago. 

Was  not  her  name  Prickett  t — ^Yes,  it  was. 

Were  you  married  at  Dover^court  church  I 
—Yes. 

If  3rou  were  married  together  at  Dover  Court 
dmrchy  what  do  you  mean  by  telling  the  jury 
jnst  now,  you  had  lived  with  her,  or  called  her 
your  wife? — I  had  no  particular  reason. 

Did  you  not  mean  to  intimate  that  she  was 
notyour  wife  ? — I  did  not. 

Then  why  did  yon  not  say  she  was  your 
wife,  and  not  a  person  who  lived  with  yon  P 
what  did  you  mean  that  she  was,  by  saying  a 
peiion  you  lived  with ;  I  put  the  question  to 
yon  expressly  ? — ^Because  I  have  lived  with  an- 
other person. 

You  have  lived  with  another  person  since  ? 
— Yes,  I  have* 

What  is  her  name  P — ^Thoms. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — ^Was  it  the  wife  who 
was  in  the  room  on  Saturday  then? — Yes. 

Mr.  WetherelL — Was  it  Mrs.Thoms9  or  your 
real  wife,  that  was  in  the  room  on  the  Satur- 
day ? — My  real  wife. 

Whose  name  was  originally  Prickett? — ^Yes. 

Was  she  the  person  who  was  in  the  room  ? 
—Yes. 

You  say  you  have  lived  with  another  person 
of  the  name  of  Thorns  ?— Yes. 

Of  what  age  is  she  ? — She  is  dead. 
'  Is  there  no  other  person  that  you  now  co- 
habit with  besides  your  wife  ? — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  married  more  than 
once?  I  do  not  mean  a  marriage  since 
Mrs.  Prickett's  marriage ;  were  you  ever  mar- 
ried before  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Boyky, — Nor  before  ? 

Mr.  WetherdLSht  might  be  dead.  Were 
Ton  ever  married  before  you  were  married  to 
Mrs.  Prickett  ? — ^No,  I  never  vras. 

I  cannot  carry  the  question  further;  did  you 
ever  sake  proposals  of  marriage  to  any  person 
within  these  three  or  four  years  ? 

Lord  Ellenbarou^, — How  can  that  question 
be  asked  ?  I  will  put  it  to  your  own  ftelings ; 
your  own  good  sense  ? 

Mr.  WMenlLr^l  wiU  sot  carry  it  further. 


My  lonL  I  have  the  best  evideiiee.  Where 
did  BCrs.  Thoms  live? — She  lived  in  King- 
street  ;  she  is  dead. 

Yon  have  told  us,  your  last  emplovment  wu 
that  of  selling  children's  figures  ?^Yes. 

Did  you  ilOTnerly  live  at  a  place  called  Mo- 
ther Thome's  ?— Yee»  I  did. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  place  that  is ; 
where  is  it? — In  King-etreet,  Soho. 

What  is  Mother  Tnoms  ? — She  it  a  person 
that  kept  a  lodging-house. 

What  number  is  it  ?— Thirty-two. 

Thirty-two,  King-street,  Soho  ? — Yes. 

You  call  it  a  lodging  house,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  for  male  or  female  lodgers  ? — Female 
lodgers. 

Are  the  lodgings  let  out  for  a  half  hour,  or  a 
month,  or  a  quarter  of  an  boor? — By  the  week. 

Did  she  let  them  out  occasionally  for  five  or 
six  minutes  ? — ^No,  she  did  not  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  bouse  of 
ill-€une  ? — ^No,  upon  my  oath  it  is  not. 

Not  Mother  Thome's  a  house  of  ill  fame  ? — 
Now  I  do  not  know  what  use  they  made  of  it ; 
but  she  never  let  it  out  for  half  an  hour,  as  yoii 
please  to  call  it. 

It  was  a  more  genteel  establishment? — ^Yes. 

Do  ladies  live  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  not  this  a  place  where  prostitutes  live  ? — 
It  is  a  place  where  young  women  take  their 
lodgings. 

Is  it  not  a  place  of  prostitntion,  or  a  bouse 
of  iU-fiune  P — No,  it  is  not. 

What  are  those  young  women  kept  there 
for  ? — ^They  are  not  kept  there. 

What  do  those  young  women  receive  visitors 
there  for? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  not  you  a  waiter  there  ? — No,  I  was 
not. 

Were  you  a  partner  there  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Is  not  there  a  person  called  a  protector  in 
those  houses  ?-^No,  there  is  not. 

In  what  character  did  you  live  there? — I 
lived  there  as  her  husband. 

Is  there  not  in  those  houses  a  good  stout 
fellow  called  a  protector? — ^No,  not  that  1 
know  of. 

A  bully  P— Not  that  I  know  of. 

Did  Tou  live  in  that  character  there,  or  not  ? 
— ^No,  I  did  not. 

What,  in  genteel  languaffe,  is  called  the  pro- 
tector of  those  women  ?— No. 

But  YOU  lived  with  Mrs.  Thoms  there?— 
Yes ;  she  let  her  lodgings  out  at  so  mnch  a 
week. 

How  mnch  is  her  usual  establishment ;  eight 
or  ten  ?— She  had  three  rooms,  and  let  them 
out  to  three  separate  women ;  three  different 
fiooArt. 

Each  had  a  fioor  ?— Yes. 

It  was  not  a  receptacle  for  any  proetitnte  to 
come  in,  but  only  those  three  who  had  those 
three  lodgings  ? — ^No. 

Had  yon  any  back  room  or  badt  entrance 
forpromiscnous  customers ? — No. 

For  chsDoe  coftonen,  ae  diey  ere  called  ?-^ 
Noy  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Do  yoa  metn  to  taj,  that  those  rooms  wert 
not  let  out  to  those  young  women  ibr  receiving 
their  gallants  i — I  do  not  know  what  they  were 
let  out  for,  I  never  interfered  in  the  least  in  it. 

Did  the  company  Tisit  it  at  night  or  in  the 
morning  P^I  never  took  any  particular  notice. 

WheUier  it  was  morning  or  evening  visits  ? 
—No,  there  was  free  access  whenever  they 
pleased,  for  any  person  that  they  chose,  I 
never  interfered  with  it ;  they  took  tne  lodgings 
and  paid  for  them« 

And  you  did  not  take  notice  whether  the 
chief  visitors  were  in  the  morning  or  the  even- 
ing ?~  No;  I  never  interfered  nor  took  any 
notice ;  I  neither  paid  nor  received,  nor  took 
any  concern  in  it. 

And  you  tell  these  gentlemen,  you  do  not 
know  whether  those  were  rooms  let  out  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution  for  those  unfortunate 
women  ? — I  do  not 

You  do  not  believe  that  they  were  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  they  were,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Whose  name  was  on  the  door  ? — My  name 
was  on  the  door. 

You  had  no  payment  of  the  rent,  nor  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ?— No. 

AVho  received  the  rent  from  those  young 
women  ?— She  always  received  it  herself^  Mrs. 
Thorns. 

When  did  joa  take  the  brass  plate,  with 
your  name  on  it,  off  this  door  ? — It  u  not  taken 
off  now. 

How  many  years  has  it  been  on  the  door? — 
About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy. — It  is  there  now  ? — ^It  is 
there  covered. 

Lord  EUatbonmgL'^A  plate  over  it  F — ^Yes. 

Mr.  HVlAeneff.— Is  there  the  name  of  Thoms 
on  the  door,  as  well  as  yours  ? — ^Thoms  was 
on  the  door,  and  mine  vras  put  on  the  same 
place ;  the  ^ate  was  put  out,  uid  a  fresh  plate 
put  in. 

Is  that  legible  now  on  the  door  ?— It  is  not. 

When  was  it  covered  ? — I  have  not  been  that 
way  for  these  eigfat  or  nine  months,  therefore  I 
cannot  say. 

Where  is  Mrs.  Thoms ;  does  she  keep  the 
firm  still  ?— She  is  dead. 

Yoa  have  D0(  exactly  tdd  us  where  your  vrife 
is,  or  the  person  j<m  ^\  your  wife  ? — I  do  not 
know  where  she  u. 

Do  you  not  know  where  she  has  been  since 
yoa  dmedherlo  retire  r— I  sent  her  into  the 
•onntiy. 

Where  ?— Close  to  Doncaster. 

U  thai  her  place  of  Inrth ;  you  told  us  she 
came  frtm  Dover  Court  I— I  sent  her  down  to 
Yoikshire. 

For  what  purpose  ?— To  see  my  friends. 
*   Do  you  know  a  young  woman,  the  daughter 
ol  %  baker  at  Brighton  ?— I  do. 

MThat  it  her  name?— Streeter. 

What  age  is  she?— I  do  not  know. 

AboQi  seventeen,  I  believe  f — ^Yef . 

Is  she  more  than  seventeen  ?— I  do  not  know 
what  her  age  it. 
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Had  youiieen  much  at  Bririiton  before  

confinement  which  you  are  under  here  ?— I  hav^ 
been  twice  at  Brighton. 

Her  name  Is  Streeter,  and  about  seventeen  f 
—I  do  not  know  her  age. 

I  ask  about  her  age,  seventeen  or  eighteen  f 
— ^I  do  not  know  her  age. 

Having  gone  through  the  head  of  private  or 
domestic  history,  proceed  we  to  the  topics  of 
general  history.  Yon  have  told  us,  thatoa 
the  2nd  of  December  you  proceeded  to  London 
Bridge  ?— I  did. 

I  think  you  said  between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning  ?— No,  I  did  not  say  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

What  did  you  sajr  ? — I  said,  I  proceeded  be* 
tween  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  to  die 
Black  Dog  in  Drury-lane. 

Then  you  went  from  thence  to  London 
Bridge  ? — Noy  I  went  frx>m  thence  to  meet  the 
waggon  at  the  top  of  Gray's-Inn-lane,  at  the 
top  of  Chancery  lane,  I  should  say. 

What  o'clock  was  that,  eight  or  nine  o'do^f 
— Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  then. 

Did  you  load  the  ammunition  waggon  at  tli# 
top  of  Chancery-lane? — Load  it  1 

Load  it  with  the  ammunition  ? — No,  I  did 
not ;  I  put  in  the  colours  that  were  tied  on  the 
suff. 

Who  put  the  pound  of  powder  into  the 
vFaggon  r— ^That  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  taken 
away  by  one  John  Keenes  from  ihe  Black  Dogw 

Is  Keenes  a  tailor  ? — ^Yes,  he  is. 

Was  he  one  of  the  generals  on  this  busineei  f 
<— No,  he  was  never  mentioned  as  a  general. 

Was  he  called  captain  Keenes  ? — No,  he  was 
called  only  Keenes. 

Did  yon  call  him  Snip  Keenes,  or  general 
Keenes  r — No,  there  was  no  such  name  given 
him. 

No  nick-name  ? — ^No. 

Keenes  brought  the  ammunition? — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  brought  it ;  he  took  it  away 
from  the  Black  Doff. 

What  might  be  the  quantity  of  ammunitioD  f 
— ^There  vras  very  near  half  a  canister  frill,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  balls. 

Mr.  Justice  B<^fley, — ^A  tea  canister  ? — VOf 
a  little  powder  canister. 

Mr.  ffffAerea.— Half  a  canister  is  half  a 
pound? — I  no  not  know  how  much  it  held 
exactly. 

Was  it  Dartford  Powder?— It  was  fine 
powder. 

Sportsman's  povrder? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  a  pound  canister  or  a  two  pound  ^ 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  pound  canister. 

Do  you  know  where  this  pound  of  povrdef 
was  bought  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  3rou  help  to  put  in  the  powder  and  the 
balls  into  the  stodcing  ?•— I  tied  them  up  in  m 
dirty  white  handkerchief,  or  somethin|(  wfaidi 
appeared  like  a  dirty  white  handkerchief;  the 
balls  were  in  a  stocking,  or  a  stocking  foot. :  • 

You  put  them  up  yourself  ?— I  did. 

Was  there  any  mote  ammunitioD  betidei  this 
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\M  CMiitttr  of  powdtr  tad  balls ;  any-  wmt* 
aMmuBitkm  firenred  to  pat  into  the  wigfon? 
— Noy  not  that  I  know  or. 

Yoa  prepared  it^  theiefore  too  can  have  no 
doabt  whether  it  was  prepared  or  not  ?— -There 
was  DO  more  that  I  saw,  except  two  or  three 
imall  cartridges  made  with  slogs. 

IVwewehaTein  the  indictment;  two  or 
ihrte  samll  cartridges,  half  a  poond  of  powder, 
•Dd  sixty  or  serenty  balls  ?^Ves. 

Those  yon  pot  into  the  wa^^gon  ? — ^I  did  not. 

You  made  them  up  to  put  mto  the  wamml 
— Keenes  was  desired  to  take  them,  and  put 
them  into  the  waggon. 

You,  personally,  brought  nothing  to  put 
into  the  waggon  mit  the  colours  P — I  did  not. 

After  this,  tell  us  how  soon  you  went  to  the 
Tower? — It  might  be,  as  nigh  as  I  can  guess, 
aboot  half  past  ele?en  o'clock. 

Were  not  you  at  the  Tower  earlier  than  that  ? 
*— No,  I  was  not. 

I  understood  you  to  say,  you  had  been  told 
by  one  of  the  sentries,  early  in  the  morning, 
that  the  gates  were  shut  ?— -No ;  I  said  I  pro- 
oeeded  from  London-bridge  to  the  Tower,  and 
was  told  by  one  of  the  sentries  there  was  no 
admittance. 

That  was  not  eariier  than  half  past  eleren  ? 
—No. 

When  you  had  put  the  ammimition  into  the 
waggon,  did  you  proceed  to  Spa-fields  P — I 
did  not  put  the  ammunition  into  the  waggon. 

After  you  had  pot  the  colours  into  the  wag- 
gon?— I  went  down  to  No.  1,  Dean-street, 
and  assisted  Keenes  in  wrapping  up  the  banner, 
and  then  proceeded  to  London-bridge,  where 
I  was  to  hsTe  met  the  smiths. 

And  when  you  got  there,  there  were  no 
sasiths  ?— No. 

Not  a  soul  f — ^No,  none  that  I  knew.  . 

What  smiths  were  you  to  meet  at  LMidon 
Mdge?  —  The  smiths  that  came  from  one 
Hobday's  or  Orery's,  or  some  snch  name  as 
that,  somewhere  orer  the  water. 

What  was  the  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  person 
who  had  the  factory ;  you  told  us  yesterday 

Sm  were  sent  down  to  get  the  smiths  ? — ^No,  I 
d  not  tell  you  I  was  sent  down  to  get  the 
smiths. 

You  were  to  attend  them  to  Spa-4elds  P — 
Yes,  they  had  previously  made  a  subscription 
of  twelve  and  sixpence  and  brought  there,  but 
I  did  not  ask  the  name. 

Then  the  story  of  your  meeting  the  smiths 
amounts  to  nothing,  there  were  none  of  them  ? 
— There  were  smiths,  but  they  were  either 
fone  to  Spa-fields  or  not  come,>.I  did  not  see 
them. 

Did  you  not  say  yesterday  that  3roa  had  re- 
ported to  Watson  that  the  smiths  were  likely 
10  assist  you,  that  there  were  a  ouantity  of 
SMiths  likely  to  come  up  ? — Mr.  Watson  had 
been  with  me  to  meet  them  when  they  were  at 
dinner. 

When  Tou  got  there,  there  were  not  any 
nuths  to  be  bfoughtnpf— *N0|  there  were  not. 


Can  voo  mention  the  name  of  any  of  those 
M&iths  f— I  do  not  know  die  name. 

Can  you  mention  the  name  of  anv  smith 
who  pranisad  to  attend  at  the  Spa-fields  meet- 
ing T — ^I  do  not  know  the  name  of  an?  of  them. 

loo  do  not  know  the  name  of  Uie  person 
with  whom  they  worked  \ — 1  should  know  it  if 
I  beard  it;  it  is  a  large  iron  factory  over  the 
water,  Boov<erie,  or  some  snch  name ;  no,  that 
is  not  the  name. 

Finding  there  were  no  smiths,  what  did  you 
do  then  ? — ^I  went  down  to  the  Tower-gate. 

You  were  told  the  Tower  was  shut  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  do  then?— When  I  found 
eiery  thing  was  perfectly  quiet  there,  I  went 
up  to  the  Minories. 

You  did  not  waste  your  breath  in  making 
an  harangue  against  the  Tower  walls  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

You  made  no  speech  to  the  soldiers  ? — No, 
I  had  been  with  them  in  the  Tower. 

We  have  had  that  before ;  but  this  summons 
of  the  Tower :  you  did  not,  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  with  a  loud  voice,  then  and  there 
demand  the  soldiers  of  our  lord  the  king,  to 
give  up  the  Tower? — No,  I  did  not. 

Yon  ^d  not  harangue  the  soldiers  on  the 
Tower  t — No,  I  did  not  harangue  them. 

Finding  the  Tower  was  shut ;  you  said,  I 
think,  they  had  shut  the  gates  because  there  was 
a  meeting  P — In  consequence  of  the  meeting. 

Which  way  did  you  go  then  ^ — Up  the  Mi- 
nones. 

Were  things  quiet  when  you  passed  along  up 
the  Minories  \ — ^Yes,  quite  quiet. 

Which  way  did  you  go  then  ? — ^Up  to  the 
Bank. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Royal  Exchange? — I 
crossed  through. 

Was  this  before  or  after  Hooper  was  taken 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  with  a  flag  ? — It  was 
before ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  taken  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  till  the  evening. 

Did  TOU  go  up  by  the  Bank  ? — I  went  up  at 
the  back  of  the  Bank,  and  so  up  Lad-lane,  and 
in  the  direction  of  Little  Britain. 

At  what  time  did  you  meet  Mr.  Hunt  ? — 
About  twenty  minutes  befbre  one. 

At  what  part  of  Cheapside  did  yon  meet 
Mr.  Hunt? — Near  Bow  Church,  I  think  they 
call  it. 

There  was  no  bustle  or  disturbance  in  Cheap- 
side  or  in  the  city  ? — No. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Hunt  ? 

1  stopped  Mr.  Hunt,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  reason  that  he  was  so  late.  Ha  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  him,  I  was 
informed  young  Wataon  had  taken  away  a 
party,  and  vras  gone  to  attack  the  Tower.  Mr. 
Hunt  looked  round  at  the  clock,  and  said  that 
one  o'clock  was  his  time,  and  that  it  wanted 
twenty  minutes  of  one  o'clock  yet ;  and  that  be 
should  be  there  in  time  :  and  be  drove  off. 

Is  that  all  you  stated  to  Mr*  Hani  ^^-Yes,  it 
was. 

Did  you  say  anything  else  to  him  about  the 
Tower!— NojIdMli^. 
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Is  that  aU  that  pustd  about  tha  Tower?— It 
was ;  ha  imnediately  drove  off  in  the  direction 
of  Spa-fieldt. 

Had  you  any  other  conversation  with  him 
besidet  what  von  have  mentioned  P — No. 

Now  attend  to  this  question  before  3rou  give 
an  answer;  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Hunt  that  you 
had  just  come  fiom  the  Tower,  and  add, ''  The 
Tower  has  been  in  our  possession  an  hour,  or 
two  hours  f" — No. 

Tvro  hours,  or  something  to  that  effect  ? — No, 
I  did  not 

Or  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? — No. 

Did  ^ou  say  to  him,  the  Tower  was  in  our 
possession  ? — ^No. 

Did  you,  in  any  way,  give  him  to  understand 
that  the  people  had  got  the  Tower  P — No,  I  did 
not 

Did  you  give  him  any  reason  to  suppose  the 
people  had  got  the  Tower  ? — No,  I  dia  not. 

Was  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  curricle,  going  towards 
the  Saint  Paul's  end  of  Chei^de  P— He  was 
oominff  from  the  Mansion  House  in  the  direction 
towarab  Saint  Paul's. 

Did  you  not  desire  Mr.  Hunt  to  turn  back 
and  go  with  you  to  the  Tower  ? — I  did  not.  I 
desired  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  as  great  haste  as  he 
could  to  Spa-fields,  and  he  immediately  drove 
off;  he  did  not  stop  half  a  minute. 

Did  yvNi  say  any  thing  to  him? — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
requesting  him  to  turn  back  and  go  with  you  ? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

Whidi  vrav  were  you  walking  when  you  met 
Mr.  Hunt  ?  the  same  way  or  different  ways  ? — 
I  was  walking  towards  the  Bank. 

How  came  you  to  be  walking  towards  the 
Bank  ? — I  was  going  down  to  the  Tower. 

You  had  been  at  the  Tower  once;  how  came 
you  to  begoing  down  again  ? — ^I  met  the  elder 
Watson,  'Aistlewood,  and  Keenes,  and  they 
informed  me  that  young  Watson  had  taken  a 
party  of  men  from  Spa-fields,  and  was  gone 
down  to  attack  the  Tower ;  and  I  did  not  like 
to  ffo  with  them,  and  went  through  Cheapside. 

Were  did  you  meet  these  persons  ? — InXittle 
Britain. 

Watson,  Tbistlewood,  and  Keenes  had  told 
yoB  that  young  Watson,  was  going  down  to  the 
Tower  ? — ^That  he  had  gone. 

Were  Thistlewood,  young  Watson,  and  the 

iftt  armed  at  this  time  7 

r 
Mr.  Justice  Alhott, — He  does  not  speak  o 

young  Watson  being  there. 

llr.  WMiffiL — ^Wero  those  persons  vou  have 
^(Mdken  of>  armed  at  that  time? — ^I  did  not  see 
ttiT  aims.  The  elder  Watson  had  his  dirk  stick 
i»  nil  hand,  but  it  was  not  drawn. 

Yon  %vere  yourself  at  this  time  going  towards 
the  Tower  ?— *I  was. 

Whal  did  you  do  with  yourself  after  this  P — 
f  want  down  to  the  Tower  with  Keenejs  and 
down  Blarkriane,  and  there  I  had  something  to 
diiik  with  Keenes,  and  returned  back  in  the 
■  diractiip  of  the  Bank;  and  when  I  got  to  the 
Boyal  Eachange,  I  hearda great  shouting ;  aad 
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I  went  up  the  aHay  by  the  side  of  the  Eichange, 
and  saw  young  Watson  with  about  two  or  three 
hundred  men  and  boys. 

Mr.  Justice  if6&of/.~Did  you  say,  at  the 
back  of  the  Bank  P— No,  in  front  of  the  Bank ; 
between  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Bank. 

Mr.  1Fc<Aerc/^^— They  were  then  firing  in  the 
air  ? — ^Yes,  they  were. 

Do  I  understand  yon  to  have  said,  that  jrou 
bought  all  the  pistols  which  you  have  spoken 
of  yesterday  ?•— 1  bought  two  pair  of  pistols. 

Those  are  all  the  pistols  which  you  bought  ? 
— ^Yes. 

And  the  swords?— Two  swords;  three  swords 
I  bought 

You  bought  no  other  articles  besides  those 
you  have  mentioned? — No,  I  did  not. 

Before  you  endeavoured  to  get  a  waggon, 
you  endeavoured  to  get  a  stage  to  speak  firom, 
did  not  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  object  to  take  it  on  account  of  the 
price  P— No,  we  did  not  object  to  take  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  price,  but  the  man  would  not  let  it 

Did  you  ask  the  man  for  a  stage  to  speak  from  ? 
— ^Yes ;  we  asked  the  man  whether  he  had  any 
thing  to  deliver  a  few  speeches  from,  and  he 
said  he  had  a  mountebank  stage  that  he  would 
sell  for  eight  pounds. 

Who  had  oesired  you  to  get. a  mountebank 
stage  to  speak  fromP — ^ThisUewood  was  with 
me  at  the  time. 

Who  had  desired  you  to  get  it  ?— Thistlewood. 

Thai  is  all  you  know  ?— r-I  was  with  him  at  the 
time. 

Why  was  a  stage  preferred  as  the  best  thing 
to  speak  from  ?~-We  did  not  want  a  stage  pai^ 
ticularly ;  either  a.stage  or  a  waggon. 

How  came  you  to  go  after  the  stage  ?•— i-We 
went  to  inquire  for  a  waggon ;  and  a  stage  viras 
mentioned. 

You  did  treat  for  the  hire  of  it,  and  they  woold 
not  let  it  out  to  you? — We  offered  them  money, 
I  think  it  was  three  pounds. 

You  have  told  us  the  arms  were  divided 
among  the  people  for  the  second  of  December  ? 
— ^They  were. 

Were  there  any  qther  arms  divided  or  distri- 
buted besides  those  you  have  mentioned  yes- 
terday P — Yes,  there  was  an  old  sabre  and  a  dirk 
stick,  which  the  elder  Watson  had. 

That  was  all  you  saw.:— It  was. 

Do  I  understand  you  oorrectly,  that  your 
meetings  were  from  time  to  time  kept  up. in 
Grevstoke-place  P — ^Yes. 

Up  to  the  second  of  December  ? — ^Yes,  there, 
and  No.  1,  Dean  Street 

Did  you  meet  in  Greystoke-place  every  day  ? 
— Most  days  we  did,  once  or  twice. 

You  met  there  and  at  Dean-street  both  ? — 
Yes. 

After  the  advertisement  was  put  into  the  pa- 
per with  respect  to  subscriptions,  did  any  par- 
sons come  to  Greystoke-place  to  bring  any 
money  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

Who  took  any  mone^^?— The  elder  Watson. 

It  was  known  that  this  meeting  wis  kept  up 
in  Greystoke-place  ?— Yes,  it  was. 
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How  niich  aoMy  wv  coUactad  !-*-I  ouoot 
say. 

Was  there  twenty  ponnds  ?-<r11i«re  wm  a 
ten  pound  note  that  oame  at  one  time. 

How  much  was  the  whole  of  yonr  coUactioos  ? 
— ^I  cannot  say,  to  a  few  pounds. 

How  near  was  the  money  that  you  ffoty  tell 
na  as  nearhr  as  yon  can  f — ^Very  probably  tbare 
mi|fat  be  thirty  pound  coUeet«d. 

Was  that  the  Ml  amount  of  it  ?— As  nigk  as 
I  can  speak ;  I  never  too4  any  particular  ac- 
count of  wliat  money  was  eollecled. 

Yon  stated  yesterday,  that  when  Harrison 
wi  thdre  w,  you  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm? 
— Yas,  1  did. 

And  that  you  resolved  to  have  another  placa 
of  meeting } — Yes,  I  did. 

You  have  told  as  that  your  maetiiiflt  ware  still 
coatiniied  at  Greystoke-plaoa?-*^)^,  so  they 
were ;  after  I  saw  Hairiaon,  wt  want  tha  vaiy 
same  night  to  Greystoke-place. 

What  do  you  mean  by  aayiag,  that  yon  held 
yoor  meetings  there  after  you  were  thrown  into 
a  slate  of  idarm  ?— ^So  we  did. 

You  said  that  your  meatinos  there  were  dis- 
continued after  Harrison  withdraw  ? — ^No,  I  said 
that  we  went  to  the  Blue  Last,  and  coald  not 
have  any  commuuicatioo  thasa ;  and  that  wa 
then  withdrew  to  Greystoke-place  and  tootinuad 
till  a  late  hour. 

What  is  the  ground  on  which  Harrison  with* 
drew  from  the  plan  you  have  mentionad  ? — Ob 
account  of  a  quarrel  whidi  took  place  between 
thayouDger  Watson  and  him,  going  up  to  Saale's 
for  the  bills. 

When  he  withdrew  who  was  tha  penon  who 
introduced  Hooper  ? — I  did. 

You  introduced  Hooper  P — ^Yas;  Hooper  bad 
been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Yon  introduced  him  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  prevail  on  Harrison  to  withdiaw  ? 
<«— By  no  means. 

Did  not  you  tell  him  if  he  was  suspadtad,  it 
was  better  for  him  to  withdraw? — ^No^  I  did  not. 

Nothing  of  the  sort?*— No,  nothingof  tha  sort. 

You  know  Mr.  Angel,  do  not  you  ?— Yes,  I 
do. 

You  brought  hhn  to  dine  ? — Yes,  at  No.  I, 
Daan -street. 

That  was  a  day  or  two  before  the  second  of 
December  ?  — It  was  the  Sunday,  tha  meeting 
being  on  the  Monday. 

You  invited  him  to  dina  there  youraelf  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  the  other  parties,  was 
not  he  ?— Not  to  Hooper,  he  was  to  the  other 
parties. 

Hooper  and  jrou  were  acquaintad  bafoia  ? — 
Yes. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  tha  other  parties  ? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

Did  you  make  any  proposal  to  intradnea  him 
to  the  Coifimtttee  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Had  you  not  proposed  to  Angel  to  give  yon 
some  assistance  in  this  business?— I  propoaed 
to  Angel,  and  gave  him  three  shilliig  to«Mke 
a  staff  for  the  lag. 


Had  yoa  piopoaad  to  Aagal  to  be  a  party  in 
this  boainasa? — We  invited  him  ||U>^tha  moat- 
ing. 

Yon  did  ?-Yea. 

Do  yon  mean  tha  dinner  or  tha  meeting  ?*— 
Tha  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Bsytry.— To  both  meetings,  or 
only  to  one  f — Only  to  the  last 

Mr.  WtthenlL — Had  you  not  yourself  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  Angel  to  join  your 
private  meetings  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

Was  Angel  disposed  to  accede  to  that,  or 
did  he  seem  disposed  to  refuse  it? — Hare- 
fused  it. 

You  could  notjgat  him  to  join  the  matUing  ? 

He  declined  it  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 
Did  not  yon  desire  several  othan  parsons  to 
join  your  meeting  ? — Yes,  evaiy  one  we  could 


Mention  the  names  d  any  other  persons  that 
you  invited  to  join  the  maatii^  ana  who  wpnld 
not  \ — That  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  araiy  oaa  thai 
we  could  light  of. 

Confine  it  to  yourself? —  Me  n^ysalL 

Did  you  not  invite  several  panooswhom  yota 
could  not  prevail  on  .'—I  invited  tha  two  Crisps. 

The  two  Crkps  would  not  join  the  meatingal 
<«^ne  of  them  was  there,  the  other  w:*s  ooU 

Mr.  Justice  Btj/Uj^. — By  yoor  question,  do 
you  mean  tha  private  meetiagaor  the  pnbUc  ? 

Mr.  WetlktrtU.^1  understand  the  more  pri- 
vttte  meetings. 

Ififiien.— No,  I  did  not  mean  the  private 
meetings ;  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  should 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  private  meetinga 
but  ourselves. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigflnr.*-How  many  did  jo% 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  to  join  the  pnolie 
meetings  I 

irttarss.-^£veiy  one  I  oould  get  o£» 

Lord  ISlltfihorQugh, — Did  I  imderstand  you 
right,  that  you  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Angel 
to  join  the  private  meetings  f 

)Fitocsar--No^  I  meant  the  public  meati&gab 

Mr.  TTe/AffW^— He  said  at  first  the  private 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Guntfy.— No,  he  did  not  indeed. 
Witnm, — No,  I  did  not  mean  Aat 

Mr.  ITelABneA.— Had  yoa  invilad  acood 
many  to  join  tha  Spa-Mis  meeting  V-Yai^  1 
nao. 

Had  you  ever  toM  any  persona  yo«w««M  gat 
arms  for  them  ?—N(s  Ido  not  know  that  I  had; 
I  told  Angel  in  particular  to  attend. 

Youdidinvitaa  great  many  penoM  toatland 
Hw  8pa4Mda  meeting  f— Yes. 

Lsrd  XUoikMii^  ^  Waa  the  Spa-4eMs 
meeting  the  oohr  meeting  yo«  isrited  pao* 
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Mr.  WeikmtIL — ^Did  you  prevail  ob  many  to 
go  f — ^I  do  BOt  know. 

The  smiths  you  could  not  prevail  upon  to  go  ? 
— I  did  not  see  them ;  I  cannot  say  whether 
tbey  were  there  or  not. 

How  many  did  you  prevail  upon  to  go  f— > 
I  really  cannot  say. 

Tell  us  as  neariy  as  you  can  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
indeed. 

There  were  a  great  many  who  refused  to  at> 
tend  ? — I  do  not  know  tiiat  there  were  ;  we 
Qsed  to  give  then  the  bills,  and  desire  them  to 
get  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they  possibly 

CKMlld. 

Did  you  not,  from  time  to  time  report  that 
yo«  bad  got  a  great  many  that  would  attend  ? 
— I  did  report  every  night,  and  sometimes  once 
or  twice  a  day. 

Were  thoee  reports  correct,  or  not  correct  ?— 
Tney  were  correct. 

You  cannot  tell  how  many  you  did  get  per* 
8oaally?-^No,  I  cannot. 

Did  you  make  a  pretty  favourable  report  at 
most  or  your  medtings  ^--It  was  a  correct  re- 
port. 

Did  you  ever  exhibit  any  in  writing  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

Did  you  ever  exhibit  a  list  in  writingi  of 
those  who  wovid  attend  ?^No,  I  did  not. 
Did  you  not  say,  that  the  smiths  would  attend  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

How  many  smiths  did  you  say  would  attend  f 
•—There  were  dbout  five  hundred  smiths  and 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Preston  was 
with  me  at  the  time. 

Do  yo«  beUeve  thai  five  of  those  five  hundred 
attended  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  there. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  believe,  that  ont  of 
those  smiths  attended  ? — Upon  my  oath,  I  can- 
not say  whether  there  were  any  of  them ;  I  was 
not  there. 

You  caanot  tell  ns  how  all  the  muster  roll  of 
smiths  ttimed  out  that  you  promised  for? — No, 
I  cannot. 

How  large  the  regiment  of  smiths  was,  you 
cannot  tell  ?~No. 

Do  yott  know  any  of  them  by  name  ? — No ; 
I  know  two  of  them  by  person. 

Yoa  canaot  tell  their  names  F — No,  I  can- 
not. 

Did  yon  see  any  person  attending  the  crowd 
whoHi  yoa  had  invited  to  attend  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  Justice  AhMt.^He  was  not  at  Spa- 
fldds  t— No,  I  was  not. 

Mr.  HMerdt— Before  the  second  of  Pe- 
ctaiber,  did  you  go  about  to  the  public  houses 
«tt  a  trl-cdRrared  ribbon  r->«»Yes,  I  did. 

Did  yon  show  that  to  any  soldiers  ?  -^Yes,  t 

Id  wfaatftaee  ?— In  the  Tower. 

WsB  Umi4  in  the  public  tap-room  at  the 
Tower?—- Yes,  it  was  in  vrhat  they  call  the 
SiBit  Eilehen. 

In  te  publtc-room  f-^Yet. 
.  Voft  dii  wH  tihtf  »  aoldidt  ittio  •  eomcr  And 
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show  it  him  secretly,  but  in  the  open  room  ? — 
It  was  done  in  the  open  room ;  it  wa^  in  the 
orown  of  my  hat. 

You  went  in  with  it  in  your  hat  ? — Yes. 

On  the  outside  or  the  inside  ? — In  the  in- 
side. 

You  took  it  out  of  the  hat  and  shewed  it  to 
him  7-^Yes. 

How  many  people  might  be  in  the  tap-roon  ? 
—There  might  be  seven  or  eight. 

I  understand  you  to  say^  you  did  not  take 
the  soldier  into  a  by-place,  but  shewed  k 
him  in  the  room  ? — ^It  was  shewn  him  in  the 
room. 

What  said  the  soldiers  to  it  ? — They  said  it 
was  a  very  pretty  colour ;  they  did  not  say  any 
thing  particular. 

What  did  you  say  to  them  P — We  treated 
them  with  beer;  Mid  one  of  them  asked  me  to 
lend  him  six-pence ;  and  I  gave  him  a  shilling 
and  paid  for  three  or  four  pots  of  beer. 

Was  this  more  than  once  ?— Yes,  three  or 
four  times. 

You  were  at  a  house  near  Dmry-lane  where 
the  soldiers  were  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  in  the  public  tap-room  f — ^Yes. 

Were  thci  soldiers  in  their  red  coats  at  thai 
time  ? — ^Yes ;  with  their  aoooutrementson,  aad 
attending  dnW  at  Drory-lane. 

That  near  urury-lane  must  be  a  pretty  nub- 
lio  place  ? — No^il  was  in  a  little  tap-room  wnere 
they  went. 

Was  it  an  open  room,  where  any  person  might 
come  that  chose  I — Yes,  any  person  might  come 
to  it. 

Da  you  recollect  talking  to  any  gentleman's 
servant  there? — It  wae  not  there,  it  was  at 
Newton's. 

Who  was  this  gentleman's  serf^nt  ? — ^I  do 
not  know. 

Was  it  Mr.  Chancellor  Leach's  servant  ?— 
I  do  not  know ;  his  master  was  an  attorney  of 
something  of  that  kind. 

Did  yo«  endeavour  to  seduce  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Leach's  servant  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbdt.-^yfhen  you  have  asked 
one  question,  and  had  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, your  next  question  should  not  be  framed 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Wether^, — Certainly  not^  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  AifboU, — It  is  quite  impossible 
to  take  a  note  of  evidence,  if  that  is  done ;  our 
note  is  founded  upon  the  question  as  well  as 
the  answer. 

Mr.  WethertU* — I  am  obliged  to  yoUr  lord- 
ship* Did  you  eodeavour  to  seduce  any  gen- 
tleman's servant? — ^We  saw  a  young  person* 
and  yoimg  Watsoir  had  a  very  serious  quarrel 
vrith  him ;  and  told  him  that  he  was  like  a 
negKV  that  had  run  away,  and  had  a  mark  of 
disrespect;  and  that  very  soon  the  time  wouM 
come,  when  bis  master  might  lose  his  estate^ 
and  that  he  might  be  as  good  a  man  as  his 
naster.  Thiitlewood  and  the  two  Watsons 
were  there  at  the  same  time. 
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There  was  a  great  quarrel  between  them 
there  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  great  quarrel,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahboit. — Young  Watson  spoke 
of  his  livery  as  a  mark  of  disgrace? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  TTefArrf//.—- What  was  the  quarrel  be- 
tween young  Watson  and  this  servant  about  ? — 
Because  they  did  not  all  agree  about  what  they 
talked  about. 

Which  was  obliged  to  withdraw  ?— Tlie  gen- 
tleman's servants ;  one  that  was  in  liveiy,  and 
the  other  not  in  livery. 

You  went  to  the  Horse  Guards  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to  there  ?— To  the  Can- 
teen* 

Was  it  a  public  room  you  went  to  there  f^- 
Yetyit  was. 

Do  you  recollect  going  to  dine  at  Bouverie- 
street  f— Yes,  I  do. 

When  was  that?— The  evening  of  the  fint 
meeting  at  Spa-fields. 

Who  dined  there  f— The  two  Watsons, 
Tbistlewood,  Hooper,  and  myself. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  your  party  ? — Mr. 
Hunt,  as  I  understood,  Mr.  Clark,  who  was 
the  chairman,  and  two  or  three  other  persons 
that  I  did  not  know. 

How  came  you  to  dine  there? — ^We  went 
after  the  meeting ;  knowing  that  it  was  the 
place  where  Mr.  Hunt  put  up  at,  we  went  up 
there. 

Did  you  stay  there  long  ? — We  stopped  there 
while  evening,  while  dark;  it  might  be  very 
probably  about  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

How  late  did  you  stay  there? — ^It  might  be, 
very  probably,  about  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

Be  so  good  as  to  describe  to  us,  what  the 
attack  was  to  be  upon  the  Bank ;  you  say  that 
the  Bank  was  to  be  defended  by  bottles  and 
things  of  that  sort  P— Any  thing  that  we  could 
get  hold  of. 

Where  were  you  to  get  the  things  to  defend 
the  Bank  with,  when  you  had  got  it  P — Out  of 
the  gunsmiths'  shops. 

You  mentioned  glass  bottles  yesterday  f — 
Yes,  wc  were  to  break  into  people  s  houses,  and 
get  bottles  or  pitchers,  or  any  thing  we  could. 

You  were  to  throw  them  out  of  the  houses  ? 
-—Yes,  and  to  throw  down  bricks  and  tiies,  or 
any  thing  of  the  sort. 

You  were  to  get  into  the  Bank  ? — Yes,  we 
were  to  get  into  the  Bank ;  and  if  there  were 
any  more  than  could  get  into  the  Bank,  they 
were  to  get  into  the  surrounding  houses. 
^  That  was  your  plan? — ^Yes. 

Where  were  the  glass  bottles  to  come  from  ? 
-—From  people's  houses ;  those  that  had  them 
in  their  houses. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thins  particular  hap- 
pening at  Bouverie-street  f — ^i es. 

What  Mas  it  ? — I  recollect  Mr.  Hunt  said 
that  he  could  not  see  the  colours  on  account  of 
the  wind  blowing,  and  he  desired  me  to  show 
them  to  him,  and  I  took  them  out,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  took  hold  of  one  end,  and  I  of  the 
other. 


Mr.  Hunt  said  he  had  not  seen  them  ? — That 
he  could  not  see  them  distinctly,  and  the  motto 
on  them,  on  account  of  the  wiiid  blowing  the 
other  way. 

Do  you  recollect  giving  any  particular  toast 
at  Bouverie-street  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  f— «"  May  the  last  of  Kings  be 
ttreneled  with  the  guts  of  the  last  of  Priests." 

Did  you  propose  that  toast? — ^l  gave  the 
toast ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  desired  me  not  to  be 
quite  so  violent,  and  stopped  me. 

Yon  proposed  that  loast  yourself  T-^Yes,  I 
did. 

Was  that  all  Mr.  Hunt  said?— I  beUeve  it 
was. 

You  believe  it  was  ?— I  do  not  reeollect  any 
thing  particular. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  turning 
out  of  the  room  I — No,  nor  nothing  of  the 
kind  vras  ever  mentioned  about  turning  out  of 
the  room. 

Only  a  little  hint  that  it  was  niher  too 
violent  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  the  only  time  you  have  been  admon- 
ished not  to  be  quite  so  violent  in  your  toasts 
in  that  room  ? — ^Yes,  it  vras ;  1  never  gave  any 
more  toasts. 

On  any  other  occasion,  has  nobody  eter 
admonished  you  not  to  be  quite  to  violent  ?— 
Yes. 

That  was  the  only  time  you  were  ever  checked 
for  being  too  violent  ?— -Yes. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  company  leaving 
the  room,  if  you  were  so  violent  ?— -No,  not  that 
I  recollect. 

Endeavour  to  recollect,  whether  Mr.  Hunt 
did  not  put  it  stronger  than  not  quite  so  violent  ? 
— ^I  am  not  quite  certain,  whether  Mr.  Hunt 
might  not  say,  that  he  would  leave  the  room  if 
we  were  so  violent. 

Perhans  it  was,  that  if  yon  were  so  violent 
he  must  leave  the  room  ? — Perhaps  it  vras. 

What  was  said  about  turning  you  out  of  the 
room,  or  that  he  would  leave  the  room  ? — There 
was  nothing  said  about  turning  me  out  of  the 
room. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  say  be  must  leave  the  room  f 
—I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  remember  fidling  asleep;  a  little 
nap? — -No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  fox's  sleep? 
^-I  do  not  know  that  I  was  asleep  at  all 
there. 

That  sort  of  sleep,  when  a  man  pretends  to 
be  asleep  and  is  not  asleep  ? — I  was  not 
asleep. 

Lord  ElUnboraugk.'^You.  are  asked,  whether 
you  shammed  sleep  ?— No,  I  never  pretended 
being  asleep,  nor  was  asleep. 

Mr.  WethertU. — You  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  fox  sleep,  or  sham  sleep ;  did  you 
ever  hear  of  what  is  called  a  fox's  sleep ;  do  you 
know  what  is  meant  by  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Did  you  not  sham  sleep  ? — No^  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  did  not. 

LetutttewhoAer  yoa  gui  itooUect  t— To 
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the  best  of  nqr  teoollectioD  I  wu  not;  ntiUier 
do  I  believe  I  was. 

You  cannot  positi?ely  deny  whether  you 
shammed  sleep  or  not  ? — I  cannot  positiTely 
deny  whether  I  was  asieep  or  not ;  I  think  i 
vras  not. 

Did  you  pretend  to  be  asleep? — No,  I  did 
not. 

Neither  real  nor  pretended  sleep? — No. 

Neither  real  sleep  nor  sham  sleep  ?— No. 

Had  Mr.  Hunt  mWted  you  to  oine,  or  had 
you  inrited  yourself? — Mr.  Hunt  asked  whe- 
ther all  that  were  tliere  intended  to  dine. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question ;  did 
Mr.  Hunt  invite  you  all  to  Bouverie-street,  to 
dine  with  him  f-— No,  he  did  not 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  Mr.  Hunt 
asked  you  to  dine  ?— He  asked,  if  all  that  were 
in  the  room  intended  to  dine. 

He  had  not  asked  you  to  come  and  dine  ? — 
No,  he  had  not 

Tlien  you  went  uninvited  f — I  went  with  the 
elder  Watson  and  Hooper. 

Did  you  ask  yourselves  to  dinner,  or  did  he 
ask  you  ?•— There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  said. 

How  came  you  to  dine  with  him  ? — ^1  walked 
up  as  many  thousands  did,  and  I  walked  in, 
finding  that  Thistlewood,  Hooper  and  the  two 
Watsons  vrere  there. 

Did  vou  not  invite  yourselves  to  dine  at  the 
same  table  with  Mr.  Hunt? — No. 

How  came  you  to  dine  there  f^-No,  I  did 
dine  there. 

Did  you  not  say  something  to  Mr.  Hunt 
about  it  \ — ^No,  I  dra  not. 

What  did  he  say  to  you,  or  you  to  him  ?— 
He  said  nothing  particular  to  me ;  he  and  I  had 
DO  particular  conversation  distinctly  with  each 
other. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  desire  you  and  the  people 
with  you,  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with 
him  ?*-No,  he  did  not. 

Did  either  you,  or  some  of  those  with  you, 
propose  to  sit  down  vrith  him  ? — ^Yes,  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Was  it  you,  or  who  was  it  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Do  you  remember  going  up  and  ringing  the 
bell,  and  asking  what  you  could  have  for  din- 
ner there  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

What  was  the  general  subject  of  your  discus- 
sion there? — Merely  about  the  meeting  and 
the  next  meeting;  there  was  very  little  said 
about  politics  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Only  your  toast  ? — There  were  other  toasts 
drank. 

Do  you  remember  saying  any  thing  about 
the  soldiers  to  Bfr.  Hunt  P — No,  I  do  not 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hunt  reproving  you 
for  saying  something  about  the  soldiers? — ^No, 
I  do  not. 

Try  your  recollection? — I  really  do  not  re- 
coUeet 

You  have  admitted  a  little  violence  about 
tte  toasts? — I  have  admitted  the  truth. 

Was  there  any  violence  about  the  soldiers  P 
— No,  not  that  1  recollect. 

DM  hi  not  gtipi  you  a  littto  npiooi  on  that 


subject  P — I  have  not  a  recollection  of  any  re* 
proof,  not  about  the  toast. 

You  recollect  the  toast  now?-— I  give  you 
the  toast. 

Lord  EKmftoroi^A^ — ^Were  there  many  toasts 
drank  P — ^Yes,  there  were. 

Mr.  YTelAere//.— Did  any  person  at  table 
give  the  king's  health  ?— No,  &e  king  was  lirft 
out  of  the  question. 

The  king's  health  was  not  drank  P— No,  it 
was  not 

Do  you  swear  that  positively  7—1  never 
heard  it  drank. 

Were  you  near  enough? — ^I  was  in  the  room 
the  whole  of  the  time. 

At  the  table  where  Mr.  Hunt  dined  ?— Yes, 
so  I  understand. 

Was  the  king's  health  drank  or  proposed  at 
the  table,  at  wMch  you  dined,  at  or  amr  diiH 
ner? — No,  it  was  not. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Hunt,  that  you  had  as- 
sisted in  getting  French  officers,  or  soma 
French  officer  out  of  the  country .?— -Yes,  I  did; 
I  recollect  there  was  something  said  about  it 
there. 

Do  you  recollect  that  you  told  Mr.  Hunt 
you  had  assisted  in  getting  French  offieers,  or 
some  French  officer  out  of  the  country  P— Yea^ 
I  did,  I  believe* 

Did  you  tell  him  you  had  got  t^^  hundred 
pounds  for  it,  or  some  other  sum  P — I  do  not 
know.. 

You  do  not  know  the  money  that  yon  men-, 
tioned  ? — No,  I  do  not 

Is  that  true  or  false,  that  you  ever  did  assist 
in  getting  a  French  officer  out  of  the  country  P 
— ^Never. 

Why  was  this  said  ? — ^It  was  on  account  of  a 
number  of  them  knowing  that  I  had  been  taken 
up  with  an  officer,  'and  I  told  them  I  had  as- 
sisted in  taking  this  French  officer  away, 
though  I  had  not. 

Did  you  m  nothing  about  having  threatened 
to  shoot  the  Frendi  officer,  because  he  would 
not  get  along  with  you  quick  enough  on  hone- 
back  ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  rejection,  I 
never  did. 

You  never  said  at  this  dinner,  that  you  had 
threatened  to  shoot  the  French  officer  \ — ^There 
was  no  such  conversation  at  dinner. 

At  dinner,  or  after  dinner,  did  you  tell  Mr. 
Hunt  you  had  assisted  in  getting  this  FrenA 
officer  out,  and  that  you  had  threatened  to 
shoot  him,  because  he  did  not  get  on  qui<^ 
enough  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  colonel  Le- 
febvre  Desnouettes  ?— Yes,  t  recollect  his 
name  being  mentioned. 

Did  you  not  say  you  had  assisted  in  getting 
colonel  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  out  of  the  coun- 
try ?— No,  I  do  not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind 
was  mentioned. 

Are  you  certain  you  did  not  say,  yon  had 
assisted  in  getting  colonel  Lefebvre  Desnouettes 
out  of  the  countij  ? — I  am  positive  1  did  not 

Did  not  Mr.  Himt  eofzect  yon  and  say,  you 
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Mut  not  ttytMhtkiiigiP-— I  do  ootknow. 

Did  he  give  you  aoj  other  oorrectioB  on  ac- 
oovnt  of  your  coovenatioDy  betides  the  tout } 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

Nor  can  vou  ibrm  a  belief? — I  canaot  re- 
collect whether  I  did  or  did  not. 

Nor  can  you  fdrm  a  belief? — I  really  cannot 
mjf  I  had  taken  rather  ioo  wnmAk  «rine  and 
apnilf;  and  I  cannot  recoQeot  all  thai  paned. 

Do  you  recollect  any  body  ahaking  you 
there  f— No,  I  do  not. 

Did  any  other  penoni,  dining  at  the  table^ 
ndaoniih  ton  for  yonr  eapreitione  beaidea  Mr. 
Hunt  r— No. 

Were  there  any  othen  dining  al  lh«  table  ? 
— YeSy  there  were  two  or  three  othera. 

Can  yon  mention  thtir  m%mmt  ? — Noy  I  ean- 

DOt 

Do  yon  mean  lo  aa^,  yon  were  in  liquor  at 
thia  dinner  in  Boufune  eueet  or  after  dinner? 
—Yes,  I  was. 

I  mean«  at  this  djaner,  after  the  first  Spa^ 
ieldt  meeting  ?—Ye^  Iwas;  I  had  drank  a 
Bood  deal  of  ii<inor  up  al  Meriin'a  Cafe,  I  be- 
&e?e. 

You  mean  to  say  you  were  in  liquor  F— Yen, 
I  do. 

Befoa  dinner  or  aft0r?-»Botk  belbri  and 
after. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  wen  diunk  before 
dinner? — ^No,  I  do  not  mean  to  oay  I  was 
dmnk;  I  was  the  worse  for  liquor. 

What  you  call  just  pnmed.    What  Quantity 


of  laqnor  was  drank  in  Bonveiie^tieet !— That 
I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Do  you  mean  to  aay,  the  liquor  you  dmnk  at 
or  after  dinner  woum  have  made  vou  intoi^ 
cated  ? — No,  it  was  the  liquor  I  had  drank  bo- 
fore. 

I  understand  yvn  to  have  said,  that  before 
te  meeting,  on  the  Itnd  of  Deeembcr,  yonr 
ftirmer  plan  for  buraing  the  barracks  was  given 
up  for  the  present  ?-rIt  was. 

What  do  you  mean  by  its  being  given  up  ? — 
On  account  of  Harrison  withdrawing,  ana  not 
having  a  house,  not  getting  the  house. 

What  was  the  rent  of  the  bouse  f— I  do  not 
know. 

What  was  asked  in  advance  for  the  rent  of 
Ike  house  f — ^I  think  fifteen  pounds. 

That  was  for  a  quarter  P — No,  for  the  fixtures. 

You  could  not  raise  the  wind  to  pay  this 
aonev  down?-— The  money  could  have  been 
raised ;  the  money  wonld  have  been  paid,  bnt 
Iha  genlleman  would  not  give  np  the  aey. 

After  vou  could  not  get  this  house  to  put  in 
uaiidwilliki  to  bom  np  all  the  bairacks,  you 
did  act  go  to  look  after  another  honse?— Jio» 
it  was  too  late. 

Hear  do  you  mean  too  late  T— It  vras  on  the 
Friday  or  Saturday,  and  the  barmeka  wen 
ta  kava  been  sat  fire  to  on  the  Simdaty  night 

Had  you  got  the  combustibles?— ^o,  they 
caald  sooalM  got. 

They  wei»  to  ha  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pooada  war*  lujlo^  I  did  not  s^y  that ;  i  said 
^toma'     ~    ' 
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Did  aal  somebody  say,  twenty  pounds 
should  not  be  spared  ?— Yes,  Thistlewood  did. 

What  was  year  plan  to  be  for  burning  Uie 
bamaks  1  was  it  to  blodi  up  the  avenues  to 
thafaairacks?— The  whole  of  tha  avenues;  the 
combustibles  were  to  be  set  in  and  then  set 
fiia  ta,  to  prevaat  the  cavalry  cooMif  out. 

Did  not  you  propose  this  plan  yooitelf  f^^ 
No,  I  did  not. 

Who  did?— Tha  aider  Walsoii  and  Thistle- 
wood. 

Of  oourse  yoa  will  say  that?*Yes,  I  will. 

How  many  avenaes  are  there  into  the  bar* 
faeks?'^Thaia  are  sin  thai  ware  lo  be  set  fire 
to  at  the  Kinfetreet  Bameks. 

Yon  were  to  set  tka  sia  on  fiia  at  oaea,  wera 
yaa?-*Yea. 

Yoa  ware  la  fire  them  al  six  places  at  once, 
and  stifle  the  soldiers  ?— Yes. 

Are  thav  pretty  wide  avenues  into  the  bar- 
racks ? — \  es,  they  are  cart  roads. 

They  are  six  avanues,  large  enough  for  a 
cart  to  go  through  ?— They  are  aot  six  avenues 
large  enough  for  a  cart  to  go  through,  but  there 
ware  six  to  be  set  fire  to ;  there  is  a  soiall  gate 
up  tha  stable-yard  which  was  to  be  set  fire  to. 

They  were  all  to  be  stifled  and  suMMhered  ? 
-^Yes. 

The  reason  of  this  plan  beiag  given  ap  was 
Hanison's  withdiawmantl^Yes. 

Why  was  it  given  an  by  the  other  ^^^  after 
Harrison  withdraw  ? — rit  ware  afraid,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  taking  place  afterwards. 

That  had  nothing  to  da  with  Harrison's  with- 
drawing. Why  did  not  tha  fite  go  on  with  it, 
notwithitanding  his  withdrawnMut  ? — It  was 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hunt  drawing  on  the 
petition,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Spa-ndds ; 
finding  there  was  so  great  a  number,  they 
thought  that  there  would  be  as  great  a  number 
again  the  Monday  fortnight  following. 

Then  you  gave  up  the  barracks  entirely  ?«- 
Yes^  wa  gave  np  the  burning  of  the  barracks 
eolirdy* 

You  told  us  just  now,  that  that  was  in  eon* 
sequence  of  Harrison's  withdrawing,  and  the 
not  getting  the  house  7— Yes. 

Ifit  had  not  been  for  that,  most  probabhr  it 
would  have  been  carried  into  amcl?-— Yes; 
unless  they  had  escaped. 

You  said  it  was  at  one  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  coaches  and  carts  to  form  the  barri'^ 
cade  ?— Yes. 

How  were  you  to  gat  those  people  togather ; 
you  said  you  were  to  have  servants  and  drunken 
people,  bow  ware  you  to  aet  them  together  at 
half  peat  twdva  or  oaa  adock ;  wera  vou  to 
lake  the  gentlemen  going  hoaaa  fiom  the  Opera  ? 
—The  whole  of  <he  poopla  vre  had  spoken  to 
were  to  collect  together  in  a  certain  place  in 
the  park,  in  the  Resenoy  Park;  there  they 
were  to  have  beer  and  liquor,  and  bread  and 
dmese ;  ta  ooUeel  them  togetlier,  some  in  one 
place  and  some  in  another ;  bat  if  wa  had  got 
a  house,  the  people  we  coidd  place  aenfidence 
in  were  to  be  employed  in  putliag  in  the  heads 
aff  Aa  pttM%  aad  kndng  the  kolas  for  te  pikes, 
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until  wo  weie  able  to  get  Um  coabuitibles 
ready. 

Detail  liie  plan  for  this  inrarrtction,  at  be- 
tween half  past  tweWe  and  one  in  the  mom* 
ing  ? — ^Ihiitlewood  and  young  Waiaon  ware  to 
call  their  men,  if  they  could  ret  them  together, 
at  the  bottom  of  Gray'a-Inii-IaDey  at  a  certain 
hour ;  and  the  elder  Watson  and  me  were  to 
have  those  people,  three  or  four  hundred  peo> 
pie,  if  we  coula  get  them  together,  as  nigh  as 
possible  to  the  barracks,  to  uvide  this  ing^edi- 
ent  that  was  to  sat  fiie  to  both  the  banm&s. 
Those  men— 

We  need  not  proceed  with  this«  yon  were  to 
get  all  these  people  tosether  ? — ^Yes,  we  were ; 
we  were  to  set  fire  to  ttie  barracks  at  a  certain 
time. 

Then  yon  said  something  yesterday  about 
the  coachmen  joining  you  t— >Wa  were  to  take 
their  hones  out  and  make  the  coachmen  join 
U3,  and  make  ereiy  person  join  us. 

And  all  the  drunken  people  you  could  pick 
up,  I  think  you  said  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  say  any 
thing  about  pidiing  up  drunken  people  ;  i  said 
it  was  to  be  on  the  Saturday  night,  or  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  aa  there  would  be  a  great 
many  drunken  people  about* 

You  said  you  were  to  take  the  horsM  out 
and  make  the  coachmen  join  you  I — Yes. 

Gentlemen's  qariiages  or  hackney  coaches  ? 
-—Yes,  any  thing  we  could  get ;  the  horses 
were  to  be  moniStcd  by  thoae  that  could  rida 
to  form  a  cavaliy. 

Those  that  could  ride  were  to  monotihe 
coach  horses  to  form  a  cavalry  ?— Yes. 

What  were  tou  to  do  with  the  oanriagaai — 
Bloc'«ida  the  difereDt  avennea. 

Now  let  us  begin  the  blockade;  was  the  and 
of  Oxford-street,  near  the  Paik,  to  be  blodt* 
aded  ?— No. 

Why  not,  that  was  a  good  wide  avenue  ?-<" 
That  was  to  be  guarded  by  two  field-pieces. 

What  geneml  was  to  guard  the  two  field- 

E'eoes  at  the  end  of  Oxford-street;  general 
ooper,  or  general  Preston,  or  general  Castle  ^ 
Hooper  was  the  lame  general  ?— No,  Praslan, 
he  was  to  take  the  Tower. 

Who  was  to  giKud  those  two  field-piooes  at 
die  end  of  Oxfotd-atreet  f— Harrison,  being  an 
artillenr  man. 

Thanaekaey  eoachesor  gentlemen's  carriages 
were  to  blockade  all  that  side  of  Oxford»roa&  f 
—At  the  right-hand  side  of  Portman-aquare, 
to  prerent  any  soldiers  coming  in,  all  that  part 
SB  the  rigbtteid  side  of  Oxfoed-straet  was  to 

All  the  wmr  down  to  GrayVlwi<4aae  ?— Yes, 
sa  tbay  get  tte  fiekUpieees. 

Tb^  weie  to  blockade  all  that  distriot  of 
the  metropolis  down  tD  GnyVIm-laaeN— 
Yes,  with  any  thiQS  they  eould  get. 

What  ia  Hooper  F--^  shoemaker. 

A  cobler  is  not  be;  yoa  bnow  the  differanoe 
helMiJim  a  shoemaker  and  a  eebler  !-*I  do  not 
know  which  he  18. 

What  i»  Piesloftr-^A  sboeuker  I  indei^ 
ftaod.  .        . 


A  mapter  rikoemaker  f-^I  do  not  know. 

Did  yoa  ever  see  either  of  them  on  horse- 
back ? — ^No,  they  both  told  me  they  could  not 
ride. 

But  they  were  to  be  generals  of  division  I— • 
Yes. 

Hooper  was  to  go  down  to  the  Tower? — 
Hooper  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  X 
told  you  that  before. 

Pteston  cannot  ride?*^He  has  tM  meso' 
himself. 

And  he  is  lame  f — ^Yes. 

How  was  this  lame  general  to  lead  on  bin 
division  ? — ^He  said  he  could  walk  fast  enou|^ 
on  an  occasion  of  that  kind. 

He  was  to  have  the  command  of  one  entire 
division?— 'Yes,  he  was. 

Having  blockaded  or  supposed  we  have 
blockaded  that  part  of  London,  let  us  proceed 
to  another  part  of  die  metropolis ;  wmt  were 
you  to  do  at  Piccadilly  ? — ^To  have  barricaded 
all  the  gales  into  the  park,  and  to  chain  the 
Piccadilly  gate. 

The  Turnpike-gate  ?— Yea. 

Was  that  all  you  were  to  do  there? — ^YeSf^ 
till  we  got  to  the  Horse-Guards,  there  we  were 
to  blockade. 

What  were  you  to  blockade  with  in  Picca- 
dilly, any  carnages?  —  Any  thing  we  could 
get ;  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  spikes  at 
the  gentlemen's  gaidens,  they  were  to  be  takm 
down. 

The  spikes? — The  wall  and  all  together^ 
with  the  spikes  fixed  in  them,  or  to  pull  dowft 
the  pallisading  if  necessary. 

Jjo  jyott  mean  the  wall  on  the  Piccadilly  side 
opposite  Lord  William  Goidon's  house? — ^1 
mean  that  on  the  left-hand  side  going  down. 

Do  you  mean  the  marquess  of  Wellesley** 
wall  ? — All  the  way  down ;  we  were  to  take 
them  down  and  barricade  with  them  if  we 
could  not  do  without. 

If  you  could  not  get  coaches  enough  ? — ^Yet^ 
the  spikes,  and  the  wafts,  and  all  t^ther^  if 
we  could  not  get  any  thing  else. 

You  have  told  us  doctor  Watson  is  a  good 
calculator,  did  he  calculate  bow  much  time 
this  would  take? — He  said  it  would  not  take, 
much  time ;  we  should  have  so  many  people, 
it  would  be  soon  done. 

Did  doctor  Watson  take  out  a  pen  and  make 
a  calculation  bow  many  days  it  would  takef — 
That  we  should  get  the  whole  possession  of 
London,  in  Uie  course  of  three  or  four  houn. 
The  walls  with  the  spikes  upon  them  were 
to  be  taken  down  and  remevea  to  the  end  of 
Piccadilly  in  three  or  four  houn  f— Yes,  tfte 
different  generals  were  to  wxtmck  those  placee 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  after  the  bar- 
racks had  been  set  on  fire,  London  would'be  fai 
such  an  alann  the  soldieraf  would  not  attempt 
to  come  and  attack  us,  and  we  were  to  halloo 
out  that  the  soldiers  had  all  joined  us. 

Then  the  poor  soldiers  in  the  barracks  were 
to  be  smothered  like  rats  in  a  shipP-*Yea« 

Then  abe«%  Mwghtibiidge  baiTaaks^  that 
was  a  ptincipel  siaUee,  what  hadpM^ted* 
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DnpiofJoMU  Ifataait 


I  imponible  to  gel  M 


deubT— No,  I  did  ML 

Yoadid  indeedl— I  nidihat  Oattendiwu 
to  be  to  gnU  that  tbe^  would  mmb  b*  dnd. 

Why  WW  not  the  ilmkJDg  plui  adoplMl  U 
tb«  Kniriitjbridge  bundu  u  w«U  m  to  the 
other  f--I  hare  told  70a  belwe,  that  the  bar- 
nek*  bad  *o  many  aTennai,  and  woold  lake 
M  mucb  cmnbuitiuea,  that  it  wai  impoaabla 
to  get  at  Ibem,  for  TbiMlewood  and  tbe  elder 
aod  jonoger  WaUon,  aod  mytdf^  bad  in- 
ipaeted  then. 

Yon  fcund  that  yarn  oonld  do  ootbing  with 
Ike  Knightsbridge  bamckiF — No. 

Hut  TOO  could  neither  atiAe  then  to  death, 
nor  Mink  theaa  to  death  T— Stink  wai  nerer 
nentio«ied,  anlj  (tench. 

Lord  EUcnhrM^A.— He  bu  repeated  the 
word  with  perfect  ucnncy. 

Hr.  ffVUereil.  —  Yei,  be  has,  my  loid. 
How  were  tboae  men  to  be  prevented  enter- 
ing T —  If  they  came  galloping  to  enter  London, 
the  two  fteld-piecet  were  to  b«  pat  to  play 
upon  tbem. 

Where  were  they  to  be  put  ? — Jiut  within 
tbe  Oxlbrd-n»d  gale. 

A*  they  came  op  from  the  Kni^Iibridn 
btiracki,  tboie  two  field-pieces  were  to  be 
[dayed  upon  the  soldien  !-~-Ye9. 

That  wai  your  plan  to  atop  the  toldien  T — 
Tea. 

W' 
to  itop  die  ioldien  too^ 
party  of  [nke-men  abo  left  there. 

And  what  with  the  two  field-pieces  and  the 
[Hke-men,  ibe  Knighubridge  barrack- men  were 
to  be  put  to  flight  ?— Ye*. 

Now  a*  to  your  gun* ;  what  were  you  to  do 
with  them  7— Obere  wai  10  be  b  field-piece  put 
at  the  top  of  the  Green  Park,  to  play  upon 
tbem  if  tbey  came  out  that  way  towanla  the 
palace ;  a  couple  of  field-pieces,  if  they  coi^ 
M*e  been  spared,  were  to  be  placed  tliere. 

You  ba*e  told  ui,  yesterday,  there  were  to 
be  only  two  field-pieces,  which  yon  proposed 
to  take  ? — The  whole  of  the  field-pieces  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  Saint  John**  Wood  bai- 
mdu. 

Lord  EBtaipTtMigk.—Aa  this  haTing  been 
detailed  yesterday,  von  have  it  for  obierration ; 
Ton  will  consider  whether  itisneceaiary  to  take 
down  the  whole  again  on  cross  exami  nation ; 
bat  at  all  events,  the  inieriarding  it  with  ob- 
lot  a  correct  mode  of  examinfc- 


Mr.   Iferterefl.— Was  it  part  of  your  calcn- 
lation  to  use  Bonaparte's  gicat  moTiar,  taken 


s  it  put  of  yo«r  onlcnlalion  to  put  it 
le  powdcf  to  tba  gntt  aoitarf— No. 


raso 

I  Egypt  r— 


rrU.—I  beg  yoor  lordship's  pard  or 
o  plan  laid  down  fin  them  ? — No 


I     Or  the  great  gnn  that  earn*  ft 
VOj  they  were  not  mentioned. 

In  abort,  thb  wai  w  be  your  system  of 
twitieil— Yw. 

Now  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  iorantry 
banacks,  before  yov  get  doun  to  Knighis- 
bridge  T— Thisllewood  and  myself  went  and 
oamiDed  both  in  fixint  and  back,  and  found 
that  tbey  were  not  trtm  ban ;  and  that  if  it  wai 
set  fire  toio&ont  tbey  eonldniaka  their  escape 
in  the  ba^  and  that  wmi  to  be  let  akme. 

There  wu  a  ni4wle  for  then  to  escape  f 

Mr.  Jnstioe  AUett. — I  defer  to  your  judg- 
ment, that  what  TOu  ask  on  cross  examination 
is  material,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  take  a  note 
of  it ;  but  I  cannot  go  on  so  quickly ;  I  must 
lay  down  my  pen. 

Mr.  ITcMnWJL- 
Tberewui 

I«ndon-bndge  was  to  be  barricaded,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  artitlery  coming  from  Woolwich  you 
•aid  ?— Yb,  I  did. 

Had  you  formed  any  plan  to  prevent  it* 
bdiw  brought  np  by  water? — Yes,  I  bad. 

Wnai  wa*  TOUT  plan  f — That  wa*  tbe  rcaaoo 
that  yonng  Watson  and  I  were  sent  down  10 
tbe  whaj^  to  see  what  nmi  and  carriagea  and 
grape  there  wer« ;  and  the  ihipa  in  tbe  river 
wen  to  be  manned  to  prerenlueir  coming  np, 
and  we  were tottDdimmediklalyoultoinfom 
those  ship*  that  were  out  at  sea,  that  there  was 
a  new  goremmeni  cstahliihed,  aad  (bat  they 
mnst  come  hmne  for  fresh  orders. 

Iben  your  plan  was  a  blockade  upon  the 
Thames,  as  welt  asupon  the  ronds  I— Yes,  i'.wM. 

You  say  that  no  more  than  six  persons 
fonoed  ymu  committee,  or  whateveryou  call 
it,  for  the  execution  of  this  plan  t — Inere  was 
only  liz. 

Six  wa*  the  whole  number  ? — Yee. 

I  did  (mH  prediely  nnderstaod  what  tbe  title 
of  your  c("     -    *         .     ...    ■-     - 


Have  ytn  ever  mentioned  this  naral  part  of 
the  j^an  Wore  ?— Yes. 

When  t— Not  yesterday  I  did  not. 

MTby  did  luX  you  mention  it  yenerdayT — I 
cannot  sbt. 

Didy< 
No,  I 

Why  did  not  you  mention  it  yesterday  t— 
YoB  stopped  me. 

I  did  not  examine  you  yesterday  T — I  wm 
•topped  when  I  was  going  to  tell  that  story 
eoDCoraing  young  Watson  and  myaelf  going 
down  to  the  ship-brokers,  to  coUect  all  the  in- 
formation we  ooeaibly  could  with  respactto  what 
amDanition  there  was,  such  a*  powder,  ball, 
grape,  and  ihotr  (here  were  in  the  difirent 
■hips ;  so  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  man 
ill  the  TMsel*  we  might  want  in  the  riw,  so  as 
to  send  tbem  out  to  sea,  or  to  prereni  their 
coming  by  water  from  Woolwich. 

Ha**  yoa  ever  gone  by  the  name  of  Jack- 
on  l—To^  I  bare. 
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Upon  wba^  occasion  ?— -After  the  first  Spa- 
fields  meeting,  Angel  thought  it  would  be  much 
prudenter,  for  fear  I  should  be  taken,  to  go  by 
some  other  name ;  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
went  by  the  name  of  Jackson. 

Angel  thought  it  would  be  much  more  pru- 
dent, for  fear  you  should  be  taken,  to  go  by 
some  other  name ;  and  that  was  the  reason  you 
went  by  the  name  of  Jackson  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  went  by  the  name  of  Jackson  in 
consequence  of  that  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not 
take  the  lodgings  in  the  name  of  Jackson ;  I 
took  them  in  my  own  name. 

How  came  Angel  to  think  it  would  be  more 
prudent  ? — For  fear  I  should  be  taken. 

How  came  he  to  think  you  were  in  danger 
of  being  taken  ? — By  there  being  but  six  of  ns, 
and  so  frequently  going  to  and  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  going  so  frequently  to  ^he  Cock, 
and  Hooper  having  been  apprehended. 

But  though  you  changeci  your  name,  gping 
so  often  badcwards  ana  forwards  your  person 
might  be  apprehended  ? — I  did  not  go  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

You  went,  you  say,  between  the  two  meet^ 
ings,  to  Greystoke-place  ? — ^There  was  never 
nothing  took  place  till  after  the  second  meet- 
ing. 

.     When  did  you  change  your  name  ? — Not  till 
after  the  second  meeting. 

Lord  EtteHhorwgh, — I  undentood  you  to  say 
the  first  meeting? 

H  tfnrsf. — It  was  after  the  second  meeting, 
after  Hooper  was  apprehended. 

Mr.  WtthtrdL — You  did  not  chanee  your 
name  till  after  the  second  meeting  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

Lord  EUenborougfi, — Where  were  the  lodg- 
ings of  which  you  speak?— No.  19,Prince's-row, 
Newport-market. 

Mr.  Wethereil, — Did  you  ever  live  up  in  Car- 
naby-maiket  ? — No. 

Recollect  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

You  told  us  yesterday,  that  you  went  to 
Exeter-change  to  see  for  the  arms  there  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

What  arms  did  you  calculate  on  getting 
there  P  — ^There  might  be  very  probably  guns, 
sabres,  and  swords,  forty  or  fifty  or  more. 

Did  you  see  forty  or  fifty  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

You  saw  forty  or  fifty  guns  and  pistols  there  f 
-^Not  guns  and  pistols,  but  swonls  and  sticks 
with  dirks ;  sticks  were  to  be  got  as  well. 

Did  you  not  state  that  guns  were  to  be  got 
at  £xeter<:hange  ? 

I  said  yesterday  as  I  shall  to-day,  that  we 
wient  to  Exeter-change  to  see  how  many  guns, 
pistob,  swords,  and  dirks  were  to  be  got. 

How  many  guns  might  you  see  in  Exeter- 
diaoge  ?  — L  really  cannot  say  whether  we  did 
see  any  guns  in  luceter-change;  but  swords  and 
pifttob  we  did  see* 

.  Will  jou  swear  you  did  see  one  pistol  there? 
~1  cannot. 

Win  you  swear  you  saw  one  sabre  there?— 
Te^  more  than  twenty. 
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Lord  EUenboraug/L — I  think  he  mentioned 
the  quantity  there,  and  at  a  shop  close  by  ? 
— ^Yes,  at  a  shop  close  by. 

[Mr.  Justice  Abbott  referred  to  his  note.J 

Mr.  Wethereil. — Was  not  it  one  of  your  rea- 
sons for  giving  up  this  blockade  plan,  that  the 
people  were  not  ripe  for  it? — Yes. 

lliat  was  one  of  your  reasons  for  giving  it  up  ? 
— ^Yes ;  we  went  to  Spital-fields,  to  see  what  num- 
ber of  people  there  were  there ;  not  that  they 
were  not  npe  there,  but  that  we  could  not  get 
a  sufficient  number. 

That  was  your  reason  ? — One  of  our  reasons, 
that  we  could  not  get  a  sufficient  number  witli- 
out  calling  a  public  meeting. 

How  long  had  you  known  Keenes,  before  he 
joined  this  party  ? — I  had  seen  him  several  times 
at  the  different  meetings,  at  the  Spencean  meet- 
ings. 

You  stated,  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Watson,  the 
prisoner,  made  a  communication  to  you  about 
overturning  the  government? — He  did. 

I  believe  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  your 
address,  did  he  ^ — He  did  not. 

How  long  had  you  known  him,  two  or  three 
days  ? — I  had  seen  him  several  times  at  the  dif- 
ferent meetings. 

Had  you  seen  him  more  than  two  or  three 
times  ?— I  had  seen  him  several  times,  I  think. 

He  did  not  know  where  you  lived  ? — No,  he 
did  not. 

But  he  began  by  stating  to  you  that  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  overturn  the  government, 

{)rovisionally  that  the  plan  was  properly  hand- 
ed ?— Yes. 
Those  were  his  exact  words  ? — Yes. 

Lord  EUeriborough, — I  have  the  word  condi- 
tionally ? 

WUnest, — Yes,  that  was  the  word. 

Mr.  Wetherell,^Th<mgh  he  did  not  know 
where  you  then  lived  ? — ^No,  he  had  seen  me  at 
the  Cock. 

Will  you  swear  that  be  had  spoken  to  jou 
twice  before  that  time? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  had. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  had  spoken  to  you 
once  ?~No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  had. 

The  first  time  he  spoke  to  you,  was  abofut 
subverting  the  government  ?— He  talked  to  me 
about  other  things  besides  overturning  the  go- 
vernment; the  first  time  I  had  any  convertatioii 
with  him,  was  when  he  talked  to  me  about  the 
plan  of  upsetting  the  government. 

When  did  you  first  disclose  this  transaction 
to  any  body  after  the  second  Sparfields  meeting  ? 
-^On  the  6th  or  7th  of  January. 

And  you  were  first  imprisoned  in  February  T 
— ^Yes,  I  viras. 

You  made  the  disclosure  about  the  6th  of  Ja- 
nuary ?— Yes. 

And  were  taken  into  custody  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Were  yQu  present  at  the  Spa-fields  meeting, 
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neir  enough  to  bear  the  resolutions  put  ?— I  was 
in  the  room. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  magistrates  there? 
— \ei,  i  do ;  1  do  not  recollect  whether  they 
were  maguitrates. 

Give  us  tlie  names  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  magistrates  oruot;  I  saw  three 
or  four  people  there. 

Have  you  not  boasted,  that  you  'had  at  the 
first  Spa-ticlds  meeting,  put  your  fist  in  the  ma- 
ffistrate's  face?— I  did  that  in  the  presence  of 
lliistlewood ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
magistrate  or  not ;  it  was  a  person  sitting  near 
the  table. 

Did  you  not  boast  that  you  had  at  the  first 
Spa-fields  meeting,  put  your  fist  in  the  magis- 
trate's face  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  ? — Yes»  I  very 
probably  might. 

You  have  boasted  that  you  put  vourfistin 
the  magistrate's  face  at  the  nrst  Spa-nelds  meet- 
ing?— A  gentleman  v/as  going  to  shove  mc  off 
the  table,  and  I  said,  if  he  did,  I  would  knock 
him  down ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  ma- 
gistrate, but  I  was  told  aAerwards  that  he  was 
a  magistrate. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  a  magistrate^ 
— ^I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  magistrate; 
I  was  told  afterwards  that  he  was. 

Do  vou  know  the  persons  of  the  police  officers, 
any  of  them? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  officers  at  the 
Merlin's  Cave,  the  first  meeting  ? — ^Yes,  several 
of  them  that  I  knew  by  sight. 

I  believe  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
police  officers? — I  know  several  of  themby  sight. 

Were  there  a  great  many  of  them  ? — ^There 
were  severaL 

The  names  of  the  magistrates  you  do  not  re- 
collect ? — T  do  not  know  whether  there  were 
magistrates  or  not. 

Was  Mr.  Hunt  close  to  the  flag  when  you 
held  it  out  of  the  window?  — I  did  not  hold  it 
out  of  the  window,  I  ga^'e  it  to  some  person  up 
stairs. 

Was  the  flag  within  sight  of  the  police  offi- 
cers ? — Yes. 

Was  the  flag  within  the  sight  of  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  face  you  held  up  your  hand  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Must  not  he  have  seen  the  flag  if  he  held  up 
his  face  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  room  which  you 
fbrced  yourself  into  at  Merlin's  Cave,  was  a 
room  which  the  Magistrates  had  taken  P — No, 
T  know  nothing  about  that. 

Do  not  you  know  now,  that  it  was  a  room 
they  had  taken  ?— No ;  I  did  not  know  now  till 
this  moment  you  have  told  me. 

Youdid  not  know  now^that  that  was  the  room 
taken  by  the  magistrates  ?— I  did  not. 

Nor  you  do  not  know  it  now  ? — I  do  not. 

You  saw  some  of  them  about  the  house  ? — I 
saw  some  of  them  both  in  and  out  of  the  house. 

Whether  the  room  you  went  up  into  was  the 
room  they  had  taken,  you  do  not  know  ?«•!  do 
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not  know,  nor  did  I  know,  that  they  had  tslLen 
any  room  in  the  house. 

Did  you  not  force  yourself  up  into  that  room? 
— I  went  up  like  a  great  many  others,  after  1 
had  given  the  flag. 

Did  not  you  say  something  rude  to  the  land- 
lord, after  you  had  given  the  flag? — No,  I  did 
not  see  the  landlord,  nor  did  I  know  him. 

How  many  went  up  into  this  room  vrith  you? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Were  there  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty ;  was  the 
room  full  ?— It  was  pretty  full. 

Were  you  one  of  the  fint  or  the  last : — I  was 
one  of  the  last. 

Did  not  you  and  the  party  who  went  with 
you,  force  the  magistrates  out  of  their  room  ? — 
'This  is  the  first  time  I  e%'er  heard  of  it ;  I  did 
not  know  they  had  taken  a  room  there. 

But  they  were  about  the  house  ?  — I  do  not 
know ;  I  never  was  in  the  house  before  in  my 
liffi,  nor  did  I  know  they  vrere  going  to  the 
house. 

Dfd  you  know  who  had  taken  the  room  into 
which  you  and  the  other  persons  went  up  ? — I 
did  not. 

Did  not  you  and  the  other  persons  forcibly 
go  up  into  that  room  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Had  not  some  persons  forcibly  sone  up  into 
that  room  before  you  went  P — That  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say,  I  did  not  see  them. 

Before  the  flag  was  exhibited  at  the  window, 
was  the  frame  taken  out  in  your  sight  ? — The 
frame  of  what. 

The  frame  of  the  i^indow? — No;  neither  did 
I  know  that  it  was  taken  out. 

You  could  not  see  that? — No,  I  did  not. 

How  near  were  you  standing  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
when  the  flag  was  held  out  of  the  window  ? — 
I  was  not  near  the  window  where  Mr.  Hunt 
stood,  but  the  other  window. 

In  another  house  ? — No,  only  at  the  left-hand 
window. 

How  near  is  the  left-hand  windowto  the  right- 
hand  window  ? — Almost  close  by. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  project  himselfout  when  he  was 
speaking  ? — Yes ;  he  hunfi:  his  head  out  a  littie. 

Could  you  see  him  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

Was  the  flag  hanging  out  of  the  window  ?  — 
Yes. 

Could  he  fail  to  see  the  flag  when  he  put  his 
head  out  ? — It  was  impossible  he  could  see  the 
flag  well,  for  the  wind  blew  it  against  the  wall. 

He  must  see  the  flag? — Yes,  waving  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  certainly  he  must  see  it. 

How  many  people  were  there  when  Mr. 
Hunt  was  speaking  r — A  great  many  thousands. 

Were  there  five  thousand  ?— Yes,  I  have  no 
doubt  there  were. 

Twenty  thousand  ? — It  was  said  there  wert 
as  many  as  fifty  thousand. 

Did  you  see  any  police  officer  whose  name 
yon  can  mention  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  the  people  who  belonged  to  tha 
Coldbadi-fields  prison,  at  the  first  metttbg  ? — 
No»  I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  BecketL  the  nnderkiifper 
of  Coldbatb-fields  prison?— -Yes,  1 6o. 
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Did  ^oa  tee  him  there  the  first  meeting  ? — 
Noy  I  did  not. 

To  the  best  of  vour  belief,  vhat  number  of 
persons  were  round  Cold-bath-£eldsprison  when 
Mr.  flunt  was  addressing  them?— I  really  can- 
not say,  I  thought  myself  there  might  be  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand ;  there  were  some 
going  and  some  coming. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Dyalt,  and  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  acted  as  chairman  at  the  last  meeting? — 
I  know  Mr.  Dyall. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Clarke  ?  — No,  I  do  not , 
I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life ;  nor  do  I 
know  any  further  of  him  than  hearing  that  his 
name  was  Clarke. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  flag,  after  you  had 
been  at  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting ;  you  kept  it 
did  you? — I  took  it  with  me  to  BouTerie's  hotel. 

Is  the  flag  that  was  used  at  the  second  Spa^ 
fields  meeting,  the  same  identical  flag  that  was 
used  at  the  fint,  or  a  similar  one  ? — ^The  same 
identical  one. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  you  took  it 
from  the  place,  and  preserved  it  ? — I  preserved 
it  till  the  Sunday  morning. 

You  went  away  with  it? — Yes,  I  did. 

I  suppose  your  person  is  pretty  well  known 
to  the  police  officers,  is  it  not? — I  do  not 
know. 

You  have  a  doubt  whether  your  person  is 
well  known  to  the  police  officers  ? — ^There  are 
only  two  or  three  to  whom  I  am  known. 

When  did  you  change  your  name  f — ^I  did 
not  chanee  my  name. 

Why  did  you  put  on  another  name  ? — That 
was  my  own  choice, 

You  stated  that  you  were  in  very  great  dis- 
tress before  February  last  ? — So  I  was. 

Since  you  were  arrested,  who  has  supported 
yoQ  between  your  arrest  and  the  time  of  your 
commitment  ?  you  are  very  well  dressed  now, 
who  has  paid  for  your  dress  ? — I  have  been 
sunported  in  Cold-bath-fields;  I  mean,  in  Tot- 
hili  fields. 

Who  paid  for  your  dress  ?  —Mr.  Staflbrd. 

The  gentleman  who  sits  here  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  have  you  had  that  coat  on  ? — 
I  hare  had  it  about  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Did  Mr.  Stafford  order  it  for  you  ?~No,  I 
went  and  purdiased  it  at  a  clothes-shop. 

Who  gavevQu  the  money? — Mr.  Stafford. 

Did  Mr.  Stafford  pay  for  the  whole  of  the 
clothes  vou  have  on  now  ? — He  did. 

Has  be  given  you  the  pocket-money  you 
have  had  ever  since  ? — Yes,  he  has. 

Who  has  paid  your  expenses  while  you  have 
been  in  confinement? — I  do  not  know  who  has 
paid  that;  I  have  been  kept. 

Mr, .  Stafibrd  has  given  you  money  for  your 
clothes  ? — No,  he  has   paid    for  them  him- 

Have  you  had  any  pocket  money  since  yoo 
hn^beeain  confinement? — ^Yet. 

SiMA  wliom  ?— 4iir.  Stafibrd. 

^^219  fivraished  the  outfit  for  your  wife's  go* 
ingifl|M^York#hire?— Mr.  Stafford. 

How  much  had  you  ? — 5/. 


When  was  that  ?-— The  beginning  of  February . 

How  came  you  to  send  your  wife  out  of 
town,  what  harm  had  she  done  ? — ^No  particu- 
lar harm. 

She  was  not  a  traitress? — No. 

What  did  you  send  her  out  of  town  for  ?— • 
That  is  best  known  to  myself. 

Who  suggested  that  she  should  be  sent  Vrtt 
of  town  ? — -No  person. 

Nobody  but  yourself?— No. 

You  alone? — Yes,  me  alone. 

If  your  wife  had  been  here,  would  not  she 
have  been  able  to  have  stated  many  of  those 
things  you  have  stated  ? — No ;  I  never  commu- 
nicated any  thing  of  my  affiurs  to  her. 

You  do  not  communicate  your  affairs;  but 
times  and  places  are  circumstances  she  would 
know  as  well  as  you? — I  do  not  know  thatshe 
would. 

Do  you  mean  to  state;  that  if  your  wife  was 
here,  she  would  not  be  able  to  state  many 
things  you  have  stated  ?— ^o. 

Or  not  state  things  you  have  stated  ? — No. 

Neither  negative  nor  affirmative  ? — No,  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Would  not  she  verify  the  fact  of  beinff  de- 
sired to  go  out  of  the  room,  when  you  had  thie 
private  conversation  with  Mr,  Watson  ? — Very 
likely  she  might. 

That  fact  she  might  speak  to  ;  that  was  not 
a  communication  but  a  fact  ? — Yes. 

Could  not  she  have  stated  where  you  were 
at  different  times  ? — No ;  I  do  not  suppose 
she  could. 

She  could  have  stated  nothing  then  that  you 
have  stated  ? — I  do  not  suppose  she  could. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Wetherell ;  if 
he  asks  him  whether  he  communicated  any 
thing  to  his  wife,  that  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — It  is  rather  matter  ^of  infer- 
ence, perhaps,  than  of  question.  Pray,  after 
Preston  had  been  taken,  did  you  take  care  of 
any  of  his  goods  for  him  1 — ^They  were  not  his 
goods. 

After  Preston  was  arrested,  there  were  some 
goods,  the  custody  of  which  you  took  upon 
yourself,  some  of  his  furniture  ? — They  were 
not  his  furniture,  they  belonged  to  the  whole 
of  the  committee. 

There  were  some  things  after  Hooper  was 
taken,  you  took  care  of? — ^When  Preston  was 
taken  by  the  lord  mayor,  his  daughters  as- 
sisted me  in  getting  some  of  the  things  avray^, 
as  there  was  some  rent  owing ;  and  I  went 
and  took  another  room  to  put  some  of  the 
things  in.  I  got  away  a  table,  and  an  old 
flock  bed  there  was  at  No.  9,  that  I  had  as- 
sisted doctor  Watson  in  bringing  from  his 
lodgings,  which  he  gave  to  the  committee. 

When  the  committee  broke  up,  what  became 
of  those  goods  ?— They  were  left  at  Greystokc- 
plece. 

What  became  of  them  ?  you  took  them  to ' 
your  own  lodgings? — Yes,  the  old  table  and 
MieoldM. 
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Those  were  the  only  things  ?— Yes ;  I  be- 
lieve there  was  nothing  else  material. 

The  committee  being  broken  up? — Yes; 
they  left  Preston's  daughters  provided  with 
Tictiials,  and  left  me  without  a  farthing,  or  any 
thing,  and  I  took  those  things,  and  appropri- 
ate them  to  my  own  use.  Preston's  daugh- 
tM  assisted  me  in  taking  them  away,  and  they 
Waiited  them  back  again,  and  I  would  not  let 
them  have  them. 

What  reason  had  you  to  expect  them  to  sup- 
port you? — ^They  had  supported  me  before. 

And  they  were  to  go  on  and  support  you  ? — 
Yes.  Thistlewood  always  promised,  that  if 
any  tiling  happened,  we  should  hare  sufficient 
money  to  take  us  out  of  the  country. 

I  have  heard  a  story  about  the  key  of  Hvde- 
strtety  what  is  that  ? — I  know  nothing  of  any 
key  of  Hyde-street,  and  I  never  had  the 
key. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  access  to  the 
Kouse  at  Hyde-street? — I  will.  You  mean 
Hyde-street,  Bloomsburv. 

Yes,  I  do  ? — I  never  had  access  to  it,  nor 
was  never  more  than  three  times  there  in  my 
life,  and  that  was  with  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Watson. 

You  have  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there. 
I  took  the  pikes  there ;  me  and  young  Watson 
took  the  piKes  there. 

And  you  know  that  the  pikes  were  found  in 
the  privy  there ;  do  you  not? — I  do  not. 

Upon  your  oath,  or  your  word,  if  you  like, 
do  not  you  know  that  the  pikes  were  found 
tliere  ? — I  have  heard  since,  that  the  pikes 
were  found  in  the  privy ;  that  there  had  been 
some  pikes  found  in  the  privy. 

You  have  chanced  to  hear  that  there  were 
some  pikes  found  in  the  privy? — Yes;  Mr. 
Nodder,  in  whose  custody  I  am,  gave  me  that 
information. 

John  Castle  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gurney. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  pikes  had  been 
found  in  the  privy,  till  Mr.  Nodder  informed 
you  of  it  after  you  were  in  custody  ? — 1  never 
4}id. 

Were  you  ever  at  that  House  at  Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury,  after  young  Watson  and  you  had 
carried  the  pikes  there  ? — Never;  yes,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  was;  the  last  time  I  was  there 
WIS  ekher  the  Tuesday  or  the  Wednesday  after 
the  first  Spa-fields  meeting ;  I  went  one  even- 
ing to  assist  the  elder  Watson  in  bringing  away 
his  things. 

You  were  there  with  the  elder  Watson  ? — 
Yes,  and  Preston's  daughter. 

In  assisting  to  carry  away  the  things,  to 
what  place  ? — To  Greystoke-place. 

The  elder  Watson  was  then  in  your  company  ? 
— ^Yes;  he  went  and  opened  the  door,  and 
held  the  door  while  we  got  the  things  away  at 
flight. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  pikes  after  you  had 
left  ihem  under  the  bedstead  ? — Never;  I  ne- 
ver saw  the  pikes  nor  the  bags. 

Lord  EiUnbormtgJL — You  have  mentioned, 


that  it  was  agreed  you  should  give  the  soldiers 
a  hundred  guineas  a  man,  or  double  pay;  had 
you  contemplated  any  means  of  giving  them 
that  money  presently,  or  were  they  to  be  paid 
in  future  r — ^They  were  to  be  paid'as  soon  as 
ever  we  got  possession  of  the  Bank,  from  the 
money  we  got  at  the  Bank. 

That  had  been  agreed  upon  ? — Yes,  that  had 
been  agreed  upon. 

Did  you  expect  to  find  money  there,  which 
you  were  to  distribute  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  proportion  stated  ? — Yes. 

Had  that  been  matter  of  arrangement? — 
Yes. 

Who  had  been  P|B^^  to  it? — Harrison,  ■ 
the  two  Watsons,  Thistlewood,  Preston,  and 
myself. 

Had  you  settled  any  other  measures  that 
were  to  be  consequent  upon  the  supposed  suc- 
cess of  your  attempts  upon  the  Bank  and 
Tower  ?— Yes. 

What  further  measure  had  you  arranged  ? —  * 
The  whole  of  the  notes  in  circulation  now  were 
to  be  destroyed. 

Bank  notes  ? — Yes,  and  nothing  but  cash  t 
paid.  It  was  agreed  ^at  there  was  plenty  of 
silver;  the  whole  of  the  plate  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  all  the  noblemen  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  there  was  to  be  fresh  coin  made  with  a 
fresh  motto  and  a  cap  of  liberty ;  that  was 
agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

A  Juryman, — At  which  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee ?---0n  the  Sunday. 

You  state  that  there  were  several  meetings 
on  a  Sunday,  which  Sunday  ? — ^The  first  Sun- 
day I  ever  met  when  the  plan  was  arranged 
for  setting  the  barracks  on  fire. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — He  never  fixed  the 
date  of  the  first  Sunday :  but  that  it  was  the 
Sunday-fortnight  before  the  Spa-fields  meet- 
ing. 

A  Juryman,'~\\t  stated  that  they  met  on 
two  Sundays. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— \es^  he  did.  This 
was  the  first? — Yes,  it  was. 

Were  you  to  seize  arms  by  force,  or  to  en- 
deavour to  purchase  them  ? — Each  general  was 
to  have  a  check-book  and  give  an  order  upon 
the  head  general,  Thistlewood  ;  if  they  would 
let  us  have  the  guns  by  paying  for  them,  there 
was  to  be  a  check  given,  but  if  not,  th^  were 
to  be  taken  by  force. 

Were  there  any  checks  drawn  out  ? — No. 

You  stated  that  the  first  place  to  be  teixed 
was  the  Bank  ? — The  Bank  and  Tower. 

Was  there  any  other*  place  you  mesntto  . 
have  seized  on  ? — Somerset-house  wis  to  be 
made  the  head  quarters. 

Do  you  mean,  upon  the  first  breaking  oat 
of  the  attack?— Yes. 

You  had  no  monej  in  hand  except  tlie  small 
sums  you  have  mentiofiedP — No ;  whiit  money 
there  was  came  entirely  from  Thistlewood,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  money  he  was  Id  potset- 
sion  of. 
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Nobody  bad  any  pecuniary  fund  but  Thistle- 
wood  ? — Not  that  1  Know  of. 

Aim  Wri^t  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bkkardaon, 

You  keep  a  public-house  in  East  Smithfield> 
called  the  King's  Arms  and  Golden  Anchor  P— « 
Yes. 

Did  you  keep  that  house  in  the  month  of 
December  last  ? — Yes. 

And  before  that  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  riots  in  the 
beginning  of  December  ? — Yes,  on  the  second. 

Did  a  person  of  the  name  of  Atkins  lodge 
at  your  house  about  that  time  ?— Yes,  and  l^ 
fore. 

Is  Atkins  alive  or  dead  ? — ^He  is  dead. 

Did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  call  at  your  house 
to  see  Atkins  ?— He  came  in ;  whether  to  see 
him,  I  cannot  say. 

Before  the  day  of  the  riots  P — No,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Did  he  come  into  your  house  on  the  day  of 
the  riots  ?— Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Baylty, — Was  that  on  the  second 
of  December  ? — Yes,  on  the  Monday. 

Mr.  Bkhardson. — Was  Atkins  there  ? — Yes, 
he  was  in  the  tap^room. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  P — Between  one 
and  two. 

Mr.  Justice  Hohvyd, — Which  Watson  was 
that?— The  elder. 

Mr.  Richardton, — What  passed  between  him 
and  Atkins  P — Mr.  Watson  went  into  the  tap- 
room, and  Mr.  Atkins  got  up  and  shook  han£, 
and  said,  «  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Watson." 
Mr.  Atkins  asked  Watson,  whether  he  would 
have  a  draught  of  porter;  he  said,  he  did  not 
care  if  he  did.  He  came  to  me  for  a  pot  of 
porter,  and  be  opened  the  door  for  him  to  go 
into  the  parlour ;  he  said,  ''  No,  he  would  go 
into  the  room  where  he  could  have  his  speech 
at  free  liberty." 

They  went  in  ? — Yes,  they  took  the  beer,  and 
went  into  the  Up-room  with  it. 

Did  you  bear  him  say  any  thing  about  the 
Tower? — ^I  heard  him  say,  "  Come  on,  my 
brave  boys ;  if  you  had  but  followed  me,  the 
Tower  wouhl  have  been  in  our  possession  be- 
fore now." 

Watson  said  that,  did  he  ?— Yes. 

Had^  you  heard  of  the  riots  ? — Yes,  we  were 
jut  going  to  shut  up  as  he  came  in. 

In  consequence  of  the  riots  P— Yes. 

How  long  did  he  stay? — Not  above  ten 
nhi^tes  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  quite 
as  long. 

Did  he  then  go  away  with  Atkins  ? — No,  he 
weotaway  by  himself. 

Did  you  observe  his  appearance  at  that 
time  ?— He  had  a  great  coat  on  at  that  time,  a 
drab-coloured  great  coat. 

Did  you  make  any  remark  upon  his  manner  ? 
— Ho,  only  he  spoke  in  a  noisy  manner,  and  he 
fnd  got  a  stidk  which  he  flourished  about  the 
-tap-nxHB  ;  I  did  not  take  any  further  notice. 


Had  you  seen  the  younger  Watson  in  your 
house,  before  that  time  ? — Yes,  1  had  seen  biin 
several  times  along  with  Atkins. 

Arm  Wright  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understood  what 
you  said  about  this  private  room  ? — There  was 
no  private  room,  it  was  a  parlour ;  that  was* 
for  dinner,  that  was  full. 

Who  spoke  of  going  into  the  room,  where' 
they  could  speak  at  free  liberty  ? — Mr.  Watson. 

Who  spk>ke  of  going  into  the  tap-room  ?— 
Mr.  Atkins  asked  him  whether  he  would  have  a' 
draught  of  porter  ;  he  said,  he  did  not  care  if 
he  did ;  he  came  to  me  for  a  pot  of  porter,  and ' 
I  drew  it ;  and  Mr.  Atkins  said  to  Mr.  Watson, 
we  had  better  go  into  the  parlour,  and  he  pushed 
open  the  door  to  see  who  was  there ;  and  he 
said,  he  would  rather  go  into  a  room  where  • 
he  could  have  free  liberty  of  speech. 

Who  were  in  the  parlour  r — A  good  many 
people ;  it  was  about  lunch  time. 

Who  were  in  the  tap-room? — I  do  not- 
know  ;  there  were  a  gooa  many  people  there, ' 
too. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  in  the 

?arlour,  and  a  good  many  in  the  tap-room  P-«- 
es. 

He  wished  to  be  in  a  room  where  he  could* 
speak  at  full  liberty  ? — ^Yes ;  he  said  he  would 
go  into  any  room  where  he  could  have  his 
speech  at  »ee  liberty. 

His  speech  appeared  to  be  as  much  at  liberty 
in  the  one  room  as  in  the  other  P — ^The  people ' 
in  the  parlour  belonged  to  the  London  Do<»8, 
and  the  people  in  the  tap-room  were  princi- 
pally seamen,  and  such  sort  of  f>eople. 

Did  the  two  doors  join  together  r—Jfo ;  the 
tap-room  is  right  fronting  the  street-door. 

jDoes  one  room  open  into  the  other  ? — No.    ' 

What  is  there  between  them  ? — ^A  partition. 

There  is  no  door  from  the  one  into  the  other  P 
— No ;  you  must  go  along  the  passage  from  the  * 
one  to  the  other. 

How  long  did  he  stay? — Ten  minutes,  I' 
should  think. 

Did  any  body  go  out  with  him  ? — No. 

What  became  of  Atkins  ? — ^He  went  into  the  '■ 
London  Hospital  and  there  he  died. 

What  became  of  him  for  that  day? — He 
staved  in  the  house ;  he  n^as  lame  and  could  not 
walk. 

Had  you  ever  seen  the  elder  Watson  with* 
him  before  ? — No. 

Where  were  you  ? — In  the  bar. 

Does  that  bar  open  into  the  tap-room  ? — No. 

What  is  there  between  ? — There  is  a  very . 
little  bit ;  you  go  across  a  passage  from  tlie  taip- 
room  to  the  bar. 

They  had  been  to  the  bar  to  get  the  beer 
you  had  drawn  for  them? — ^Yes. 

Nobody  went  out  with  him  when  he  went 
out  ? — No. 

And  you  had  never  seen  him  before  ?  *-No. 

And  have  never  seen  him  since,  I  suppose  P 
— Not  till  yesterday. 
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Then  vo^  ww  him  where  be  ii  now  titting  I 
■  mposef— Yes, 

How  do  you  say  he  was  drest  at  that  time  ? 
—He  had  a  drab-coloured  ^reat-eoat  on. 

When  did  you  first  tell  this  stoiy  to  any  one  ? 
—A  good  bit  ago;  in  Grav's-inn-lane ;  that 
wu  the  fiisl  geotleman  I  told  it  to. 

Haw  long  ago  was  that  ?— Before  Christ- 
ii^as. 

To  whom  did  you  tell  itf — ^I  (biget  the  gea- 
tkniaD's  name. 

Did  they  come  to  you,  or  did  you  go  to 
them  ? — ^lltey  came  to  mc  three  or  (bur  times 
btibre  eyer  1  went  to  them. 

Was  tliat  during  Atkins's  life-time  ?— 'Yes ;  I 
Ofiver  went  up  to  them. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  persons  that  were 
ifi  the  tap-room  that  day  ?--!No,  there  is  one 
nan  there,  a  witness^  that  is  coming  in,  that 
was  in  the  tap-room  at  that  time. 

Do  you  know  any  body  else  besides  that  man, 
who  was  there  ? — No. 

Were  they  persons  living  in  tliat  neighbour- 
hood ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  was  not  in  the  tap- 
room. 

Were  you  not  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
tag-room  ? — No,  I  Tery  seldom  do  go  in. 

Thay  were  persons  liTing  in  that  neighbour^ 
hood  P — No,  I  belicTe  they  were  chiefly  se^- 

jX  you  did  not  go  in,  perhaps  you  can  haidly 
ml  who  wore  there  ? — I  cannot. 

How  do  you  know  that  they  were  sailors? — 
Btcaux*  we  do  not  let  them  go  into  the  par- 

loiuc 

Therefore  you  presume  there  must  have  been 
sapors  in  the  tap-room,  as  they  did  not  go  into 
the  parlour  ? — ^xee,  they  are  generally  there. 

How  can  yxm  undertake  to  swear  that  there 
were  sailon  ia  the  tap-room  ^— Because  I  saw 
them  pass  the  bar  as  they  went  out. 

How  soon  did  they  pass  to  go  out?— -In 
about  an  hour  after  or  less ;  they  were  chiefly 
sfcsangers. 

About  an  hour  after  this  you  saw  the  sailors 
pass? — I  cannot  speak  to  the  time  exactly. 

How  do  you  know  that  there  were  sailors 
there ;  you  say,  in  about  an  hour  after  this  you 
svw  sailors  pass  the  window ;  is  that  the  only 
reason  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  never  in  the  tap-room  ? — No. 

jNot  being  in  the  tap-room  then,  you  under- 
take to  swear  there  were  sailors  there  ?— Yes ; 
b•c^fLse— 

You  not  being  there  ? 

Mr.  Gumey, — Let  her  finish  the  answer. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbotts — She  is  going  on  to  as- 
sign the  reason. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CajpUy, — ^You  were  not  in  the 
tap-room  ? — No. 

~  And  not  being  in  the  tap-room,  you  yet  un- 
dertake to  swear  that  there  were  sailors  there, 
because  you  saw  sailors  pass  the  Ydndow  in 
about  an  hour  afterwards  ? 

Mc  Justifce  AlMi^-^lJt^  certainly  if  not  a 
question ;  it  b  obserration. 
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Mr.  SeBgeant  Cup^ry. — You  wave  not  in  the 
tap*room  r-— No. 

Have  you  any  other  reason  to  know  that 
sailors  were  in  the  tap-room,  except  seeing 
some  sailors  pass  the  window  about  an  hour 
afterwards  ? — Omr  man  that  served  tht  tap- 
room is  dead ;  it  is  from  him  that  I  know  there 
were  sailors  there. 

It  is  because  you  kiiow  it  from  your  roan 
that  is  dead,  that  you  belicTe  there  were  sailors? 
— Yes,  chiefly;  there  certainly  were  sailors 
there. 

You  suppose  there  to  have  been  sailors  there, 
because  you  were  M>ld  so  by  a  man  that  is  now 
dead  ? — \^, 

But  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  do  not 
know  there  were  sailors  there  ? — No,  I  never  go 
ioto  the  tap-room  myself. 

You  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  there  ? 
— I  saw  them  pass  the  bar  afterwards ;  so  they 
must  hajre  been  there. 

How  soon  afterwards  did  they  pass  the  bar  ? 
— About  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear,  that  there  were 
no  sailors  went  in,  in  that  half  hour  ? — ^No,  I 
cannot. 

You  cannot  undertake  to  say,  that  those 
sailors  you  saw  pass  had  not  gone  in  in  the 
mean  time  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Then  it  was  because  you  saw,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  some  sailors  pass  the  bar,  tliat  you 
know  there  were  sailors  there  at  that  time  ?— I 
know  that  there  were  sailors  therSy  because  I 
heard  so. 

Is  the  reason  that  you  suppose  sailors  to  have 
been  in  thjs  tap-room,  because  you  saw  sailors 
pass  the  bar  half  an  hour  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Am  I  correct  in  this.  Did  you  not  tell  me 
just  now,  that  you  did  not  know  whether,  during 
that  half  hour,  other  sailors  had  not  gone  in  ? 
— But  there  were  some  I  know  at  the  time,  for 
the  tap-room  was  full  of  people,  and  they  were 
fetching  beer  from  the  bar. 

Did  you  see  them  there  ? — Yes,  I  saw  them 
pass. 

But  you  tell  me,  you  do  not  know  but  that 
they  had  come  in  within  that  lialf  hour ;  it  that 
so  ? — I  suppose  there  must  be  some  had  come 
in,  in  the  naif  hour. 

Ami  \9fi%ld  re-examined  by  Mr.  i?icAerdMm. 

Before  Watson  came  in,  had  sailors  qome  in 
to  go  to  the  tap-room  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

Are  sailors  the  general  customers  at  your 
house? — Yes,  the  general  run  of  them. 

Loud  Wienhafougk,  —There  are  difierent  de- 
scriptions of  people  that  usually  retort  to  the 
parlour  and  to  the  tap-room  ? — Yes. 

What  description  of  people  usually  go  to  the 
parlour,  and  what  to  the  tap-room  I— The 
sailors  go  in  to  the  ta(>.room,  and  the  people 
of  the  dook  and  so  on  U>  the  parlour. 

[  WULiam  Miller  came  into  Court.] 

Mr.  BichardtptL-^ls  that  the  man  that  was 
there  on  tl^  day  ? — Yet,  that  man  was ;  he 
used  to  lod{^at  the  house  at  that  time* 
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Is  that  the  petson  you  ftlladed  to  in  your 
eTidence  just  now  ? — i  es,  it  is. 

Wiiliam  MUUr  sworn. — EzamiDed  hy 
Mr.  Hidbn&oit. 

You  are  a  seaman,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  riots,  in  De- 
cember last  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  Mrs.  Wright's  on  that  day,  the 
King's  Anns  and  Golden  Anchor? — Yes,  I  was. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  coming  in  and  talk- 
ing to  Atkins,  a  doctor  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  about  the 
Tower? — Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  ?-*He  said  some- 
thing about  the  Tower ;  that  if  they  had  been 
of  his  mind,  he  would  have  had  the  Tower  in 
his  possession. 

Tbat  if  they  had  been  of  his  mind,  he  would 
have  had  the  Tower  in  his  possession  ;  is  that 
what  you  state  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  he  said. 

William  Miller  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WetherelL 

Who  was  it  that  said  this  ? — I  did  not  kno«^ 
the  man. 

You  never  saw  him  before  ?— No. 

Nor  since  ? — ^No. 

You  knew  nothing  about  him  ? — No. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  this? — In  the  af- 
temoon. 

Was  it  eight  or  nine  o'clock ;  after  work  was 
over? — No,  between  two  and  three,  I  should 
think. 

Was  not  it  later  than  that? — I  cannot  be 
positive. 

You  had  not  left  off  work  so  soon  as  two  or 
three  ? — ^I  had  not  been  at  work. 

Recollect,  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  was  not  it 
duskish  P— -No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  not  it  duskish  when  this  conversation 
happened  in  the  evening  ? — It  was  in  the  after- 
noon.   I  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  time. 

Do  you  suppose  it  was,  when  it  beean  to  get 
a  little  dusk  m  the  afternoon  ? — I  believe  it 
was. 

Do  not  yon  think  it  was  about  five  o*clock  ; 
about  that  time  it  gets  darkish  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  so  late. 

What  other  persons  were  there  in  the  room  ? 

There  were  several  that  I  did  not  know. 

What  was  it  he  said  about  the  Tower  ?  that 
if  the  people  had  been  of  one  mind 

Mr.  Justice  Betyley. — No,  that  if  they  had 
been-  of  his  mind  was  what  he  said. 

Mr.  WetherMr-ThsA  if  they  had  been  of 
bit  mindy  the  Tower  would  have  been  takea  1 


Bm  CMXDfi  in  ftod  told  you  this^  did  he  ? — ^He 
did  QOt  tell  it  to  me. 

He  popped  his  head  into  dib  public  hoiiise  ! 
— ^Yes. 

Were  llKeiie  some  persons  in  your  dr6te  there? 
— y^  t  gmal  many  saiTm. 

Who  weie  thoie  people  Mt'tame  there?— 
IdoroDttaiDW. 


They  were  not  of  yonr  ac^uitidtdiiCe  ?— No. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  about  thk 
time,  do  you  think  it  was  half  past  fyttt  }^-l  okH 
not  positive. 

Aoout  tbat  time  ? 

Lord  EUenbormtgh. — The  time  he  has  given 
us  is  between  two  and  three ;  he  is  asked  as  to 
five ;  he  says  it  was  not  so  late,  as  he  thinks. 

Mr.  WetherelL — Was  it  about  four  o'clock? 
— I  think  it  was  between  two  and  three. 

William  Miller  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Bicharditm. 

It  was  after  your  dinner,  was  it  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Had  you  heard  jiM 
about  that  time  of  the  riots  in  the  Minories  ?— 7 
Yes,  we  were  talking  about  it  in  the  house.    * 

Do  you  recollect  how  the  person  wh6  said 
this,  was  dressed  ? — No. 

Lord  Ulenborough. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
attending  that  house  much  1 — ^Yes. 

Is  there  a  pariour  in  which  the  better  sort  of 
people  are,  and  a  tap-room  in  which  the  more 
ordinaiy  people  are  ? — Yes. 

Zaccheus  Bannister  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  Oerterdl. 

» 

Where  did  you  live  in  the  month  of  Decern^ 
her  last  ? — In  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Watson,  the  prisoner  at 
the  Bar  ?— I  do. 

Did  he  lodge  at  your  bouse  ?-^  He  took  the 
house  for  his  son ;  he  took  my  shop  for  his  sod^ 
not  himself. 

What  room  in  your  house  did  he  take  ? — A 
front  shop;  a  small  shop  in  the  front  of  nqf 
house. 

Was  there  any  room  in  your  house  that  was 
occupied  by  him  or  his  son,  besides  the  shop? 
—  No  other  apartment  besides  the  shop  which 
I  have  before  mentioned. 

Was  there  any  key  to  the  door  of  that  rooni 
or  shop  ? — ^Yes,  a  key  to  the  door  of  the  shop, 
and  likewise  a  latch-door  key  to  the  street^lOory 
the  onter-door. 

Did  Mr.  Watson  use  to  come  there  himselfF 
— Yes,  sometimes,  with  his  son ;  they  both  came 
there  together. 

Did  the  younger  Watson  sleep  at  your  hoifset 
— I  believe  he  did  sleep  there,  but  I  am  not 
certain ;  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  shop,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — You  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  the  shop  ?— Not  after  Mr.  Watson  had 
it. 

Mr.  AHonky  Geneva/.— Do  you  kmcm  Vn>* 
kery  the  officer  ? — I  do. 

Did  Vickery  come  to  your  house  to  mAe 
kti^ti^eMti,  in  the'mOiith  oTDkiiember?'— He 

Do  yon  reeofledt  the  day  oa  vi^ch  the  niat 
took  place  in  London  ? — ^I  do. 

How  long  after  that  day  was  It  that  Vic&ti^ 
txuae  &rt  to  /our  house  T— I  believe  Ifwiis  td 
the llmriklay,  the  fifth  of  the  saihe  inonth. 
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I  do  not  know  wliether  yoa  wer«  with  \^c- 
ktff  wheo  be  made  the  search? — I  was;  he 
came  to  inquire. 

Where  ? — ^He  came  to  inquire  at  my  house, 
whether  a  person  of  the  name  of  Watson  had 
lodged  there. 

&d  you  go  with  him  into  the  shop  ? — ^There 
were  severd  other  persons  enterea  the  room 
with  Mr.  Vickery,  I  followed  them. 

Did  you  see  him  find  any  thing ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  did  f — I  saw  them  overturn 
I  believe,  every  thing  in  the  room;  and  they 
took  awav  a  great  quantity  of  papers ;  the  con- 
tents of  those  papers  I  cannot  speak  to. 

I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  their  contents ;  how 
did  Vickery  get  in  ? — He  forced  the  door. 
.    The  door  vras  locked  ?— It  was,  be  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  key. 

Had  you  the  key  of  it? — No»  I  had  not. 

Who  had  been  used  to  keep  the  key  of  that 
door  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Watson,  junior,  the  youn- 
ger gentleman. 

You  had  not  been  used  to  keep  it,  however? 
—No. 

[The  key  delivered  in  by  Worrall,  vras  shown 
to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Attomty  General.  —  Do  you  know  whe- 
ther that  is  the  key  ? — I  believe  it  is  like  it,  but 
I  cannot  swear  to  it ;  it  is  something  like  it. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wor- 
nll,  coming  and  opening  the  door  with  this 
key? — ^Not  with  this  key. 

Not  Vickery ;  but  do  you  remember  Worrall 
opening  the  door  vrith  anv  key  ? — ^He  opened 
tiie  street-door  with  another  key;  thht  looks 
Kke  the  key  of  the  shop-door,  that  on  the  door 
is  a  spring-latch. 

Was  the  key  of  the  shop-door  such  a  key  as 
that  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  like  unto  it ;  but  I  cannot 
jpositively  say  that  it  was  the  same. 

You  have  told  me,  it  was  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember that  Vickery  came  first  and  searched 
the  shop  and  found  papers  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — It  will  be  necessary  for  me, 
at  some  period  of  the  proof  which  relates  to  the 
production  of  the  evidence  which  I  see  is  to  be 
oiiered,  to  submit  a  legal  objection  to  it.  I  will 
interpose  that  objection  when  it  is  most  sea- 
sonable ;  and  the  question  will  be,  whether  the 
taking  of  papers  after  the  arrest  of  the  party  is 
such  a  takmg  as  can  admit  them.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  as  a  general  proposition,  perhaps  it 
will  come  best  by  and  by. 

Lord  EUenborough, — ^We  never  decide  ques- 
tions in  the  abstract.  Whenever  a  question  is 
proposed,  upon  the  production  of  the  evidence 
we  will  decide  it. 

Mr.  AUarney  GtnerdL^-1  am  going  now  to 
Jl  you  a  ouestion  upon  another  subject.  Do 
you  remember  Vickery's  coming  again  at  a  sub- 
seouent  time  ? — ^Yes. 

when  vras  that  ?— The  beginning  of  March, 
r  think,  abont  tiie  fifth  or  sixth ;  Mr.  Vickery 
was  there  I  believe  several  times  between  the 


I  fifth  of  December  and  the  fifth  of  March;  i 
think  be  was  there  on  the  twelfth  of  December. 
The  second  time  he  came,  did  he  search  any 
part  of  your  house  f — Only  the  shop. 

That  was  the  first  time? — He  came  again  on 
the  twelfth  of  the  same  month. 
'  Do  you  remember  his  coming,  and  the  privy 
of  your  house  being  searched  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Br^/Iry.— Was  that  in  March  ? — 
It  vras. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneroL — Were  you  present 
at  that  search  ? — I  was. 

Were  ^ou  present  when  any  thing  was  found 
in  the  pnvy  F — Once. 

Was  it  quite  emptied  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

What  was  found  in  the  privy  in  your  pre- 
sence ? — Some  iron  spikes. 

Mr.  Wetkertll — I  question  whether  either 
papers  or  spikes  found  in  the  house  afler  the 
arrest  can  be  admissible.  The  court  is  aware 
that  this  point  was  ruled  in  Hardy*s  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — Before  you  raise  the 
objection,  have  you  all  the  fiicts  which  you 
wish  from  this  witness. 

Mr.  IfWAfff//.— He  says  that  things  were 
found  which  he  calls  spikes. 

Mr.  Justice  Bmfley.  — Were  any  spikes  in 
your  house  to  vour  knowledge,  or  put  into  the 
privy  to  your  knowledge,  between  the  second 
of  December  and  that  time  when  yousay  some 
where  found  ?— No. 

You  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before  ? — 
No,  I  had  not. 

Mr.  WethertlL  —My  lord  my  objection  '\% 
this :  the  witness  has  been  examined  to  this  pro- 
position, that  on  the  12th  of  March 

Mr.  Justice  Be^/cny.—The  fifth  or  sixth. 

Mr.  fFrfAfr«//.— The  fiftti  or  sixth  of  March, 
which  your  lordship  sees 

Mr.  Sergeant  (jopley.  —He  came  again  on 
the  twelfth. 

Mr.  Gumey.  —  That  was  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember he  was  there. 

Mr.  Wethereli.— There  is  cerUinly  one  fact 
which  it  is  desirable  to  ask  him  before  we  go 
into  this ;  namely,  the  last  time  he  saw  the 
Watsons  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Btndey, — What  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  the  Watsons  there  ? — ^About'  the 
18th  or  20th  of  November,  that  vras,  I  believe 
the  last  time. 

Was  that  the  father  or  the  9on?->I  never 
saw  the  fttther  there  without  the  son. 

Which  did  vou  see  in  your  house  on  the 
18th  or  20th  of  November  ?— Both ;  I  say  the 
18th  or  20th  of  November ;  it  vrai^a  fbrtnight 
prior  to  the  2nd  of  December. 

Bir.  WetherelL  -^My  lords,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  it  is  proposed  to  proTe»  t)iat  on  the 
fifth  of  March,  tlvere  were  found  in  the  house 
of  the  witness  (in  which  house  he  iays  «  room 
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had  bMD  hind  by  the  pritoner  for  hit  ion)  k 
conudonble  nunber  of  pikei  or  spikes.  Eti- 
deoce  of  thii  bet  being  now  offered,  the  preseot 
Kppeui  to  me  to  ba  the  moit  convenient  time 
for  me  to  interpOM  my  objection.  If  I  thougbt 
that  a  more  coDTenient  time  would  hereafter 
preunt  itself,  I  would  defer  (he  sl&temenl  of 
m;  objection  until  it  airiTed. 

Lord  WtAonM^. — The  present  appean  to 
be  the  most  proper  time. 

Hr.  Allomey  Ct»mil. — Our  evidence  upon 
Ihit  point  is  not  finished. 

Mr.  Weliertll. — I  know  il  is  not,  and  my  ob- 
jwtion  is,  tbat  no  further  evidence  can  be  re- 
ceived,  to  prove  the  finding  these  articles  in  the 
house  of  the  witness,  at  a  time  so  long  subse- 
quent to  the  prisoner's  having  been  there.  It 
is  in  evidence,  that  the  place  where  tliese  pikes 
or  spikes  are  said  to  have  been  found,  was  a 
house  in  which  a  room  (the  shop)  had  been 
hired  by  the  prisoner  for  his  son.  I  admit  also 


that  thif  record  charges  a  conspiracy  in  which 
both  hther  and  sod  are  parties.  Bat  it  must 
be  borne  in  nind  that  the  lodging  was  the 
lodging  of  the  sod  and  not  of  the  father :  bdcI 
jam  Lordships,  conaideriDg  the  place  where, 
and  the  time  when,  these  articles  are  said  to 
hate  been  fonnd,  will  decide  whether  they 
would  he  prodtudble  in  evidence,  and  whether 
■Bj  Icarnea  Mends  have  a  right  to  go  further,  to 
prove  iitides  which  (according  to  my  propo- 
ritbn)  if  teDdercd  in  evidence  nould  not  be 


Papen  fbnnd  in  the  honse  of  a  criminal  pre- 
Yioos  to  hi*  amsl  are  admissible,  because  un- 
t3  hb  arreat  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  com> 
natKl  custody  and  control  of  his  domicile, 
and  consequently  the  means  of  preventing  the 
inpropet  or  fraudulent  introduction  of  papers, 
whidi  ni^t  at  a  future  period  be  given  in  evi. 
dcDce  against  him. 

Your  lordships  probably  recollect  that  this 
objection  was  talen  in  Hardy's  case,  and  I  ap- 
prehend tbat  il  was  there  admitted  and  de- 
cided. 

Lord    EUniaraigh, — What    volume    and 

Hr.  nUinU.— Vol.3,  p.l33.  "TheAt- 
loraey  General  observed,  that  he  was  now  go- 
ing to  prove  a  paper  found  in  the  possession  of 
Thclwall :"  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  justly 
censurable  if  I  stated  the  &cts  incorrectly ;  Mr. 
Thclwall  certainly  was  charged  as  a  conspira- 
tor on  the  record;  it  stands  so  in  my  edition : 
**  and  also,  another  paper  found  in  the  posses- 
rien  of  Mr.  Hartin,  being  the  hand-wniing  ol 
Hr.  Martin,  both  printed  in  the  second  report 
<f  Ae  teeret  committee  p.  IB.  Ihese  papers 
wtre  feund  after  the  apprehension  of  Hardy, 
hot  he  should  prove  that  they  axisled  long  be- 
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well  the  sulgect  to  iHiich  you  now  refer,  but  I 
have  no  allusion  to  it  in  that  page  of  my  edi- 
tion :  I  was  not  aware  that  there  were  dioluent 
editions  of  Hardy's  case. 

Mr.  WelhtnU.~MiM  is  Mr.  Sibley's  edi- 
tion. "The  Attorney  General  said,  these  pa- 
pers were  (band  after  the  apprehension  of  Haiay, 
but  he  should  prove  that  they  existed  loDg  be- 
fore that  period.  Mr.  Gibbs  said,  these  pa- 
pers were  never  made  use  of;  they  were  sim- 
ply in  their  custody,  independent  of  observatioii. 
The  admission  of  it  in  evidence  directly  cod- 
Iradicted  the  rule  Ibeir  lordships  had  laid 
down,  not  to  receive  any  docament  found  af^ 
ter  the  apprehension  of  Hardy,"  So,  Mr. 
Gibbs  there  assumes  that,  and  states  it  to  the 
court  as  bein^  hig  construetion  of  the  rule  laid 
down  by  their  lordships.  Lord  chief  Justice 
Eyre,  sitting  as  lord  President,  said  "Ite 
only  ground  of  the  Rule  is,  that  being  ^oMd 
efltruienU,  it  possibly  might  not  exutpiwumtfy, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  proof  that  the  pri- 
soner was  a  party  to  it ;  but  if  they  remove 
that  objection,  and  shew  that,  in  f^  it  did 
exist  before  his  apprehension,  the  objection 
exists  no  longer. "  In  p.  130  of  the  same  book, 
Mr.  Gibbs  renews  the  same  objection  with  r^ 
ference  to  some  blades  or  pikes ;  and  the  r^ 
porter  states  it  thus;  "Mr.  GMi.  ItMCaia 
to  me  tbat  their  being  ordered  before  the  vp^ 
prehension  of  Mr.  Hardy,  does  not  make  it 
evidence ;  they  being  found  in  the  possession 
of  this  man  after  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  it  certainly  will  not  be  evidence  to  m 
to  the  jury.  TkeM  fraidaU.  YouwiUb^ 
at  liberty  to  insist,  that  the  execution  of  the 
order  aflerwardi  does  not  personally  aflact 
Mr.  Hardy."* 

I  have  stated  my  proposition  fairly.  It  will, 
however,  probably  be  said,  that  iit  the  present 
case  there  is  evidence  that  some  person  nad  or- 
dered these  spikes ;  but  tliat  is  begging  the 
whole  question ;  and  unless  a  distinct  acqui- 
escence on  the  part  of  the  Drisoner  (agaimt 
whom  they  are  offered)  to  the  depositofths 
spikes  is  ^ewn,  unless  the  knowledge  of  their 
being  deposited  there  is  by  evidence  brou^ 
home  to  him,  I  humbly  contend,  that  accordiDK 
to  the  roles,  the  policy,  and  the  principles  of 
law,  they  are  not  receivable.  The  rule  is,  that 
nothing  found  in  the  bouse  of  a  prisoner  a/Isp 
Ail  arrest — no  papers  or  implements  supposed 
to  have  been  in  his  possession— can  be  r^ 
ceived,  for  they  may  have  been  fabricated  at 
terwards,  and  placed  there  for  objects  very 
inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.  Yo«r 
lordship*  will  recollect,  that  it  is  sUted  bv  the 
landlord,  that  the  honse  was  not  the  resiaenoe 
of  the  prisoner  although  he  had  access  to  il, 
but  that  it  was  hired  for  his  son. 


*  I  have  retained  in  the  text  the  referencM 
to  that  report  of  liardy**  case  which  the  learned 
ceutuel  hirnself  quoted ;  another  report  of  tW 
same  point*  will  be  found  in  Vol.  SofthievMft^ 
p.  731,865,873. 
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Od  referriiig  to  the  efideoce  of  Mr.  Caitlei  I  Bat  nothiD|  was  said  about  their  being  to  be 
Ihid  (and  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  anjerideDce  out  got  with  this  money.  I  should  be  extremely 
of  view)  a  statement  as  toa  prerioos  order  for  ,  sony  to  put  an  erroneous  construction  upon 
pikes  :  I  admit  that  if  this  hci  had  been  the  endence,  but  while  the  examination  of  this 
brought  home  personally  to  the  prisoner,  my  I  witness  was  going  on,  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
olgection  would  be  untenable,  at  whateTer  that  Uie  money  was  ad^ed  for,  to  pay  for  the 
tiine  the  discovery  of  them  took  place.  spikes.    I  allow    that    upon    the    evidence 

given  such  a  coi^ecture  may  be  raised,  but  f 


Mr.  WetkerdL'— 'Sot  the  two.  was  to  be  so  applied. 

Mr.  Ovmey.— The  son  fetched  them,  but  he  Mr.  G«rfify.— The  witness  CasUe  has  stated 

and  the  witness  Castle  received  five  one  pound  that  Thistlewood  gave  the  prisoner  Watson  a 

notes  from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  out  of  ten  pound  note,  to  pay  for  the  biUs  and  the 

which  he  was  to  pay  for  them.  pikes. 

Mr.  Justice  Boy^^— I  have  it,  ''  we  all  Mr.   WeHkreU.^HM  lordship  has  read  the 

three  went  to  fientley  s  cellar.''  note. 

Mr.  Gttmry.— Those  were  Bentley,  Watson  Mr.  Justice  Atyfey.— That    to  which  Mr. 

jnn.,  and  the  Witness.  Oumey  refers,  was  in  a  former  part — "  This- 

ramnded  me  of  their  having  been  pud  i^r  by  »"  Watson  to  go  .mmea..telT  and  gire   be 

the  pmoner'.  money ;  but  it  i.  notVtated  thiU  Jf"  ~P? J"""*^' *"f  I't^lV'ZJ^..'^ 

k-.  Z^m  t^\A  ♦!•«♦  »k/J^^»A»  «i».  K«^  t^  .%•»  fi*-  bills  pnnted,  and  to  give  me  as  much  as  woquI 

he  WM  told  that  the  money  wu  had  to  pay  for  ^  ^       '  ^^       8^^^  ^^  rmainder  of  the 

•""•P**^  bill,  and  the  pikes> 

i»he- 
WaU 


Mr    Jurtice  BBy%.-Yes,  I  beUere  it  ii.  ^    irrt*«*H-Tbe  first  question  is, 

I  will  read  my  note  of  the  eridence,  and  my  .vJTx  "  •l^!^:„.^":jl;L.v!r 
bi«ther  Copley'witt  refer  to  see  wheUier  I  a^  *"^!^„'J  '"'^?1*.I™„  V^-..  «f 
right.    The  n«t  morning  I  met  the  two  Wat-  ^  directly  or  '"f  «7"^3»,*^»2«» -f 

-^.:..ir;..^»^*<>^o».Mw»*«?A;<»k«:»*kAn.«/t»i;n«*  ^he  spikes.    1  own  that  from  my  recollection 

•r^Jfj!^f„«  i^  iiH  iSi^n  .^^v  fS  Of  the  evidence  that  point  does  notseem  to  me 

to  receive  money  from  old  Watson  to  pay  for  ^       ,^     esublished.    I  also  godUimI  that 

the  pikes,  and  to  buy  two  nail-baes  to  put  ,.t      u   .1  '=•""'"•"»"•    *  "•"•'>»"•««•  •«« 

d}"£?it:'tXs;^'"^inxfh:  -^t-  -»- "  revi'ss^r^^r. 

Hyde-etreet.    Young  Watson  went  to  get  the  *®  ™^  purpose. 

nail-bags,  and  I  went  to  Bentley*s  ;  he  had  Mr.  Justice  Ahbott. — The  words  of  the  wit- 
made  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  somewhere  ness,  as  I  have  them,  are  certainly  different 
thereabouts.  He  made  out  a  bill;  I  went  to  from  the  way  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
Bentley 's  first ;  then  Bentley  and  I  came  to  struck  you.  He  says,  **  Monday  morning  I 
a  wine  vaults  at  the  comer  of  a  court  leading  was  to  meet  the  two  Watsons  in  Kingsgate^ 
OQtof  Hart-street  into  Long-acre,  I  think  it  is  street,  to  receive  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
called  liM^alley ;  there  we  met  young  Watson,  pikes,  and  to  buy  two  nail-bags  to  put  theia 
Young  Watson  gave  me  the  money  in  Bentley's  into.  Old  Watson  gave  his  son  five  one  pound 
presence,  and  I  paid  Bentley,  I  think,  three  notes  to  pay  for  the  bags  and  the  p^es,  and 
pounds  fifteen  shillings.    Then  we  all  three,**  young  Watson  went  to  procure  the  bags,  while 

I I  had  thought  one  of  the  three  had  been  old  I  went  to  Bentley's  to  get  the  bill  made  out.*^ 

SiTikl  'Tj^l^^^inil^TZJ^^:.  Mr.  WctkcnlL-'OM  corresponds  with  th* 

£*.STV:3'j:Sg"'w.;:on^3S:hTem  notereadbyMr-Ju^iceBayley^ 

to  Hyde-Street,  to  young  Watson's  lodpngs,  Mr.  Justice  Bu}^. — ^I   will  read  another 

•nd  deposited  them  uiraer  something  like  a  passage,  *' The  pike  Bentley  had  made  was  pro- 

aoAi  bedstead.''  duced,  Thistlewood  said  it  was  a  very  fomous 

Mr.  r««*«//.-Yo«rlordri.ip'sno.ei.  mo..  Z^T^^S^  *!^;:!,  "'TSJlrr JL ?^2 


five.' 
coBiidered  as  the  person  actually  ordering  the 

Stkes,  snd  consequently  that  he  is  fixed  with       Mr.  Justice  JMoll.— After  Castle  slated  Yarn 
e  knowledge  of  their  having  been  obtained    goin|[  with  Bentley  to  the  wine  vaultS)  hia 
and  of  the  place  where  they  were  deposited,    meeting  young  Watson  theie,  the  pfodnctkm 
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ot  ibe  bi^  tltf  paynunt  of  Ihi  money,  tb* 
pattiDg  the  pikes  up,  the  tiking  dietn  toyoang 
Wouoo'j  lodging  id  Hyde-ttteet,  and  depo- 
■iting  them  under  Che  sofa  bedstead,  he  said, 
"  llien  young  Wawon  aarl  I  went  to  Grey- 
■toke-place  and  reported,  and  by  the  desire  of 
Tbiatlewood  I  deatroyed  the  receipt;  then  the 
elder  watsoa  and  I  neDt  lo  the  printer  for  the 
billi."  He  went  to  Creyatokfr-place,  he  there 
found  the  elder  WatMn  and  Thistlewood  and 
reported;  which  was,  he  says,  their  constant 
practice. 

Mr.  WetiettU.—'Tbt  Court  sees  that  the 
articles  are  found  fire  months  after  the  appre- 
bensioD  of  the  prisoner. 

Lord  EUithonm^h. — Trae,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence  of  the  carrying  them.  If  we  hear  of  no- 
body remorinf;  them,  we  will  preaume  that 
they  remained  in  the  stale  and  place  in  which 
thej  were  depasited,  and  where  the  eridence 
bares  diem. 

Hr.  Justice  Bm/lg/.—The  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  may  be  per- 
mitted to  prove  that  these  are  the  very  same 
pikei  whits  weraynade  by  Bentley  and  carried 
by  young  Watwn  and  C  as  lie  to  young  Wat- 
eon's.  "Hie  ^ect  of  the  evidence  when  pro- 
duced will  be  matter  for  consideration. 

Mr.  WttltertlL—li  there  had  heen  any  eri- 
denoe  bringing  home  to  Che  prisoner  a  know- 
ledge of  the  carriage,  1  should  have  felt  myself 
precluded  &om  raising  this  objection. 

Lord  Blatoroiigli. — There  is  such  evidence 
«ii  the  notes  of  my  learned  brother.  There  is 
no  fenndation  for  the  supposition  that,  lo  en- 
title the  ptoeecutor  to  proouce  these  tiilnga  in 
evidence,  iris  necessary  that  they  should  have 
canttDoed  in  At  possession  of  the  conspirator. 
Dp  to  and  at  the  lime  when  they  were  found. 
Tm  ihioga  having  been  placed  there  while  they 
were  nnder  hia  control,  although  be  is  after- 
wardi  severed  ttom  the  possession,  stilt  that  is 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  I  remember  a 
capitaleaae  in  which  simitar  evidence  was  re- 
ceived. An  extensive  robbery  had  tieen  com- 
autted,  and  the  prisoner,  the  butler  lo  a  banker 
mt HaltoD,  had  been  seen  neat  the  privy;  this 
citeuiutance  having  excited  suspicion  in  the 
Binds  of  the  couDael  who  were  considering  the 
eaae  during  the  aiaiies  at  York,  they  ordered  a 
■eareh  lo  be  made,  and  in  the  privy  all  the 
flats  waa  found  j  it  was  produced,  and  there- 
upon, the  prisoner  was  convicted .  He  had  been 
Mpsnted  fiom  the  custody  of  the  plate,  for  he 
had  been  confined  in  York  Castle  for  some 
Ume ;  but  no  doubt  of  the  admiaubility  of  the 
•ridMM  was  entertained. 

Hr.  WetlivtB^Atiei  the  lAiervations  mada 
fef  iMrIiiidahip,IahaUnottraable  tbeCoart 
Inttw  upon  thia  point.  I  reitad  my  ohjectiim 
•ole^  upon  the  evidence,  ai  to  the  canying; 


Laid  EBtA>ratgk.—l  caaiHA  fabqr  a  doubl 
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Mr.  Juitioe  Bayfey^-If,  after  what  ha* 
heen  said,  Hr.  WeUierell  thinks  that  be  eaa 
support  the  otigectian,  I  should  wish  lo  hear 
him ;  but  It  appears  to  me  lo  stand  upon  very 
different  ground  from  the  case  to  whi^  hebu 
refotred.  There,  aa  well  aa  I  remember,  Iha 
thing  offered  to  be  produced  did  tut,  tobz  m 
appeared  in  evidence,  txitt  before  the  priaonar^i 
apprehension.  Here  the  pikes  not  only  so 
existed,  but  were  carried  to  the  place  in  ques- 
tion by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  conspiracy, 
whose  acts  are,  in  point  of  taw,  the  acls  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  and  of  each  and  every  of 
the  conspirators.  And  it  is  not  only  proved 
thoc  they  were  so  carried  to  that  place,  bntit 
is  sworn,  that  the  prisoner  wai  privy  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  ordered  ;  and  waa  also  privy 
lo  tlie  fact  (that  is,  received  information  by  the 
report  of  his  son)  that  they  tiad  been  carried  to 
bis  son's  lodgings. 

Under  these  circumstaoces,  I  ihink  it  is  law 
possible  for  Che  Court  to  sav,  that  these  piba 
cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  whether  they  are  or  not  the 
same  of  which  Castle  has  spoken,  and  which 
mayor  may  not  be  proved  to  have  been  mada 


Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— Tita  is  not  a  queatioa 
susceptible  of  nuy  doubt.  There  hardly  ev«r 
happens  an  assize  at  which  part  of  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  in  cases  of  Larceny,  doet 
not  consist  of  proof  that  the  stolen  property  im 
found  in  his  house  after  hii  apprehension.* 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.—!  think  there  cannot 
possibly  be  the  least  doubt  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gmervl.— [To  BandisterJ 
You  saw,  you  have  Cold  us,  the  spike-heau 
taken  frcnn  the  privy  ? — Yea. 

Had  you  ever  seen  any  of  those  beforaf— 
No. 

Zacdtau  Batmler  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

You  say  these  premises  were  taken  by  Hr. 
Watson  for  his  son  f— Yea. 

And  they  consisted,  I  lielieve,  only  of  a  ibcpt 
—Only  of  a  shop. 

The  key  that  has  been  produced  is  the  key  of 
the  shop-door. 

Mr.  Justice  Bylof. — He  lias  itot  aacarttined 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copi^. — I  humbly  thank  your 
lordship  for  the  suggestion ;  I  meant  lo  dit- 
tingnisb  it  from  the  odier.  Looking  at  that,  you 
say  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  key  of  die 
trapdoor  ?^Ceriaialy . 

Tou  have  looked  at  it  several  limes,  have 
not  yon  i — I  believe  it  ia  Ibe  sbop-door  key,  bat 


*  See  the  Vfry  indiciiiliaph»ervalionaop(ia 
thia  specie*  of  evidence  in  1  Phil.  Ev,  165, 
9th  cd. 
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I  do  DOtkDow ;  it  looks  likr  it,  bat  I  cannot  be 

Is  it  s  common  kind  of  key  ? — ^It  is. 

What  kind  of  a  key  was  the  key  of  the  street- 
door  f— I  cannot  weU  describe  iL 

Is  it  what  is  commonly  called  a  latch-key  f-* 
It  is. 

Where  wu  this  privy  sitnate  f — In  the  yard. 

Who  occupied  the  rest  of  the  house  ? — -There 
were  sereral  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
house. 

Did  jaa  nj  the  privy  was  in  the  yard  ? — 
Tes. 

Is  it  common  to  the  whole  house  f — Yes. 

How  do  you  so  into  the  yard,  through  the 
passage  from  £e  street?— Yes,  through  the 
passage  from  the  street. 

Without  going  into  the  shop  ^ — ^Yes. 

Leaving  Uie  snop  on  one  side  ? — Yes. 

You  say  you  have  seen  Mr.  Watson  there 
with  his  son  at  different  times  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

He  did  not  sleep  diere  ever^  I  believe? — I  do 
not  know  that  he  did. 

Vr.  Justice  Bi^lrv, — Do  you  mean  the 
young  or  the  old  one  r 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ccpley.-^The  old  one. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy, — You  do  not  know  that 
the  son  sleot  there? — I  do  not  know;  they 
were  there  ot  a  night  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
ttey  were  called  out  on  business. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^What  business  was 
carried  on  in  the  shop  f  «^Mr.  Watson  had  drugs 
and  medicines  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  surgeon  f — Yes,  he  was. 

Lord  Elknbonmgh, — ^Who  had  drugs  in  the 
shop  ? — Mr.  Watson ;  the  father  told  roe  his 
son  was  a  surgeon. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^Tell  us  the  last  day  on 
which  you  saw  either  of  the  Mr.  Watsons 
there  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  day  precisely, 
but  about  a  fortnight  before  the  second  of  De- 
cember was  the  last  time  that  I  recollect  seeing 
either  of  them  there. 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  any 
body  else  afterwards  came  there  into  that 
apartment  ? — ^It  is  very  improbable  that  any  per- 
son came  ;  they  could  not,  unless  they  had  the 
key,  of  course. 

I  talk  of  the  apartment,  the  shop  ? — Yes,  so 
I  understood. 

There  was  a  distinct  latch-key,  as  you  de- 
apribe  it,  to  the  street-door  ?^Yes. 

Zacehtut  Bannitter  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorn^  GentraL 

One  question  I  forgot  to  ask  you;  had  you 
yourself  any  access  to  the  shop  after  the  lastuma 
that  you  saw  the  Watsons  there,  and  before 
VidLery  came  the  first  time  ? — None  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  AbboiL — ^Was  the  other  entrance 
into  the  shop  by  firrt  coming  into  die  passage 
•f  the  house,  or  was  there  another  door  ? — 
There  were  two  doorSy  one  door  went  into  the 


nU^Jdma  tV&ium 
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badL  pariour,  but  that  door  was  lodsed  and 
secured. 

If  a  peison  from  the  street  wbhed  to  go  into 
the  shop,  must  he  first  come  into  the  passage  of 
the  house  ? — ^He  must. 

The  door  between  the  back  parlour  and  the 
sliop  WIS  secured  P — ^Yes,  it  was. 

Watson  had  not  the  key  of  that  ?— He  had 
not  . 

Were  there  shutters  to  the  shop  window? — 
Yes,  there  were. 

Inside  or  outside  ? — Outside. 

Whose  business  was  it  to  open  thoso 
shutters,  your  servants  ? — No;  Mr.  Watson  the 
younger's ;  I  believe  he  opened  them. 

You  sav  you  had  not  seen  him  there  for 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  last  Spa-fields 
meeting  f — I  had  not. 

Were  the  outside  shutters  opened  during  that 
Ume } — Never,  to  my  knowledge ;  I  never  saw 
them  open  during  that  time. 

For  some  few  days  previous  to  the  time  yon 
last  saw  them,  were  the  shutters  constantly 
kept  open,  or  were  they  sometimes  up  ? — I 
believe  they  were  never  a]^  taken  down;  I 
believe  they  were  open  evei^  day  except  Sun- 
day. 

Part  of  them  ?— Yes. 

Never  all  together? — I  do  not  recollect  see- 
ing them  all  open  together. 

When  young  Mr.  Watson  was  out,  was  there 
any  person  attending  to  give  an  answer  for 
him  in  case  of  any  one  inquiring  P— I  believe 
not. 

Had  any  servant  or  other  person  bdonging 
to  your  family,  access  to  the  room  to  sweep  it, 
or  make  the  bed,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort?** 
No  one  had  access  but  themselves. 

Your  servant  did  not  go  in  to  sweep  it,  or 
clean  it,  or  do  any  thing  of  that  aort?— Never 
to  my  knowledge. 

Ijord  Ellaiboraugh.  —  The  communication 
between  the  shop  and  the  privy  b  by  the  pas- 
sage ? — Yes. 

After  their  going  away,  do  vou  know  of  any 
body  being  in  the  passage,  and  using  that  way? 
— I  do  not. 


Mr.  John  Jlckery  sworn. — '. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL 

I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  police  oftcers 
belonging  to  Bow-street } — I  am. 

Did  you  go  on  the  5th  of  December  to  a 
house  in  Hyde-street,  where  Mr.  Preston  Utcs  ? 
—I  did,  that  was  the  day. 

Did  you  go  into  that  shop  or  room  whidk 
Mr.  Bannister  has  been  speaaing  of  as  young 
Watson's?— I  did. 

How  did  you  get  in  ? — The  kc^  was  inquired 
for  of  Mr.  Bannister,  but  it  could  not  be  foond  ; 
nor  any  other  key  could  be  found  to  open  the 
door,  and  it  vras  forced. 

Mr.  Justice  fio£rcytf.— The  key  of  the  shop  f 
— ^Yes. 

Mr.  AUorney  GeHtnd.^AaA  ydlft  foitod  th» 
door?— I  did. 
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Did  joa  'mike  m  Ktrch  ibont  diflvraot 
pBTtaof  tfaoAopT— fdld. 

Did  yon  find  vsj  paper*  there? — I  did. 

WhMC^oati  in  tlie  ihop  did  jod  find  ujr 
p&penf— Hie  shop  is  a  smatl  room,  tnd  it 
WW  eompletelr  fall  of  liouaebold  goodi  of 
tome  wit  or  other ;  and  there  wu  a  sort  of 
Bthogany  diest,  which  appeared  to  be  b  m^- 
didiM  diMt,  and  the  papers  were  found  littered 
mbout  in  different  parts ;  they  were  all  found 
in  that  room. 

All  the  papers  that  were  taken  were  foA>d 
io  that  room  (—They 


Did  you  mark  them  before  yon  delivered 
them  over  to  any  one  \ — I  did. 

[Several  papers  were  shown  to  the  iritnest, 
and  he  examined  them.] 
Did  you  find  those  papers  io  that  shop  7—1 

Did  jroo  go,  at  any  other  times,  to  make 
•ny  gearch  there  ?— I  did. 

I  do  not  want  to  know  every  time  you  went 
there,  nnlesi  ron  found  something  at  least; 
did  you  go  in  the  month  of  March  f — On  the 
5th. 

Did  you  tee  Hr.  Bannister  when  you  went 
on  the  5th?— Yes.  I  went  at  first  on  the 
morning  of  the  3th,  and  saw  Mr.  Bannisler. 

Did  yoa,  on  that  day,  search  the  priTyf — 


In  yovr  |»eKiK«  T— Yet,  in  my  presence ; 
and  at  ni^t  the  privy  was  completely  deared 
in  my  pTetence. 

Were  yon  present  at  the  lime  the  privy  wa* 
deared  f — I  was. 

What  waa  found  in  the  privy  f — There  was 
a  pretty  large  quantily  of  iron  at  the  bottom; 
pieces  of  iron  with  a  point  at  each  end,  about 
eiriit  or  ten  indket  long. 

What  did  yon  do  with  that  iron  which  you 
•o  found  ? — 1  taw  them  washed  as  clean  as 
they  could  ha  made,  and  they  were  put  into  a 
box,  and  taken  to  the  office  and  locked  up, 
and  kept  nndei  my  possession  all  hut  two, 
which  were  parted  with  to  Mr.  Litchfield  the 
next  day ;  they  were  locked  up  in  the  office 
till  Saturday,  and  then  they  were  put  into 
bags  and  taped  and  sealed.  They  tud  never 
beoi  out  of  my  possession  till  they  were  taped 

Except  two,  I  think  you  taidT — Yes,  except 
two  that  were  given  ovei  to  Mr.  litdJeld  on 
the  following  morning. 

Have  yoD  got  them  here  F — I  have. 
(Tbt  witneM  produced  a  bag  containing  them.] 

Did  yoa  eoont  them  P — I  eonoted  them  ilie 
faat  ni^t ;  there  were  200  all  hot  two,  I  think. 
I  rather  think  there  were  two  or  three  over, 
wben  I  came  to  sepaitie  them  into  three  parti. 
I  separated  them  into  Mventies,  and  I  1000)4 
there  *ere  rather  more  than  seventy  in  the  lait 
part 


A.  b.iMT;  '•        [QkA 

Hr.  Mlarms  Oamrd.~Hvwj  ntw  lor4^  I  hi 

about  to  put  in  those  papers  wfaiefa  Vickery  hit 
stated  he  found. 

IFefAerell^—Tlie  papers  ataiid  in  a  veij 
different  situation  from  the  smkes ;  and  ■  gieu 
ore  must  be  done  bdbre  they  can  ba 
tead,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Vickeiy  a  qnestion, 
Hr.  JcAn  Vickay  rrnis  HTMiiiiiitiT  b* 
Mr.  Welherea. 
When  was  the  fint  time  ton  went  to  seuUi 
this  house ! — I  think  the  Sth  of  December, 
hree  days  afte 
exactly  snre  as  t 
meeting. 

Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  time  when  yoll 
found  uie  pspen  T— Yei,  on  the  Sth  of  De- 


In  what  part  of  the  hmue  were  they  Rmod  f 

In  the  shop. 

In  the  shop  that  fronts  the  ttteet  f — Te^ 
on  the  rigfat  hand  at  yon  enter  from  the  siiuet. 

In  what  part  of  the  shop  were  they  found  ? 

■I  cannot  say ;  there  were  aocfa  a  qnemily 
of  papers,  and  there  was  inch  confiuHi^  n 
'' '  not  kKik'like  a  shop  thai  wet  inbaUtedi 

i''ere  they  found  in  a  drawer  T— Some  in  A 
box,  and  tome  in  one  place  and  some  in  an»> 
ther. 

They  were  in  a  good  deal  of  confiisionF— 
'es. 

Were  the  papers,  generally,  medical  or  pw- 

tical  or  entbusiaiticai,  or  what  ? 


&  general  mart 


Mr.  ireUer«n.— There  v 
of  papers? — Yes. 

And  these  yen  selected  from  them  ? — Yefc 
I  did. 

Were  these  locked  up,  or  mixed  with  tha 
others  f — There  were  some  in  drawer*,   ead 
>  in  one  place  and  some  in  another;  I 
ot  chatge  my  memory  at  to  every  oite  ^ 


Mr.  tCriAcreO.— In  raising  an  objeetioa,  IB 
the  present  stage  of  the  evidence,  to  the  la^ 
ception  of  these  papers,  I  do  not  laj  that  mj 
learned  friends  may  not,  by  coupnag  them 
with  other  evidence,  or  fumishiog  an  exphma- 
tion  of  their  contents,  make  them  admissible. 
The  last  objection  which  I  stated  to  the  Conft 
(with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  spike*) 
stood  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the  pre- 
sent: your  lordships  were  pleated  to  think 
(upon  a  lefeienee  lo  the  notes  whidi  you  had 
taken  of  the  evidence)  that  toiuUaing  wWt 
iori  poM^  in  Ue  DrcMMS  0/*  (k  prismer  Mi  lb 
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foHMd  thil  eerUln  ptpen  wot  foond  in  iIm 
hooM  of  %  oa-Gonf  pirator.  Whether  any  ad* 
ditkmal  evidence  may  hereafter  be  brongfat 
forward  to  identify  any  nurticolar  paper  so  as 
to  mflhct  the  prisoner  witn  it*s  contents  I  cannot 
BOW  know,  and  I  therefore  can  only  discuss 
Iks  9 oesdoo  in  its  pntent  state^  and  in  the 
•listing  state  of  the  evidence. 

Upon  the  authority  of  what  I  apprehend  to 
bave  been  the  precise  point  rulea  in  Hardy*8 
oase,  I  contend  that  these  papers  are  not  evi- 
idence;  for  unless  my  friends  can  by  some 
aupposed  link  connect  them  with  the  prisoner, 
muess  it  can  be  shewn  br  some  supposed  ap- 
mopriation  to  him,  that  these  are  [Mipen  which 
he  has  adopted  as  a  conspirator,  it  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  that  certain  papers  are 
found.  Now,  in  Hardy's  case,  the  indictment 
distinctly  averred  as  an  overt  act  of  the  treason 
enlarged  upon  the  prisoners,  the  writing  com- 
posing and  circulating  certain  papers  and 
writings^— 

Lord  EUefiborMgh. — The  nature  of  these 

Sapers  has  not  b^n  opened  to  us.  The  evi- 
ence  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  found 
ttndoabtedly  aifects  the  younger  Watson ;  and 
h  makes  no  difference  whether  they  were 
found  on  the  2nd  of  December  (when  he  was 
last  visible)  or  on  the  5th :  but  there  being 
•fidenee  asaiost  the  son  does  not  make  these 
papers  evidence  against  the  father,  unless  the 
•oUnsel  for  the  crown  connect  them  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  design  in  which  the 
niher  and  son  were  joined.  We  have  not 
been  told  what  these  papers  contain  or  whether 
they  are  in  furtherance  of  the  common  object. 

Mr.  WeihereU. — ^Tlie  averments  of  this  in- 
dictment are  most  elaborately  set  forth,  but  I 
find  no  charge  of  composing  or  circulating 
papers. 

Lord  EUcnborough, — What  is  the  nature  of 
Uie  papers,  Mr.  Attorney  (Yencrai  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^llie  Court  will  re- 
collect that  the  witness  Castle  has  proved  that 
the  elder  Watson  shewed  him  a  sort  of  plan 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  drawing  of  a  macninc 
to  act  against  cavalry.  One  of  the  papers 
found  in  this  shop  appears,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
to  be  obviously  a  plan  (I  do  not  mean  an  ac- 
curate plan)  of  the  Tower ;  another,  to  be  a 
drawing  of  a  machine  such  as  he  has  described, 
with  four  wheels,  and  scythes  projecting,  to 
net  against  cavalry. 

Lord  EUenbanugh.'^Theae  are  undoubtedly 
admissible; 

*    Mr.  Solicitor  Gencru/.— There  are  three  others, 
an  conducive  to  the  general  plan. 

Mr.  AJUantM  GeiKra/.— Among  othen,  there 
Is  a  copy  of  the  printed  bill,  for  holding  Uie 
.first  SpMelds  meeting. 

Lord  JEUbiiorQivA.r^The  plan  of  the  Tower 
of  London  is  a  paper  of  whidi  you  have  al- 
ready given  eviaence,  and  also  m  drawing  of 
Ike  machine  with  tha  leytbes. 
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Mr,  Axttommf  OcasniL  — Then  there  is  a 
drawing  of  tlie  flag,  and  what  appears  to  mo 
to  be  a  calculation  of  military  force,  and  also 
a  list  of  names.  The  witness  spoke  of  cer- 
tain persons  being  named  as  a  committee  of 
Fubhc  Safety,  and  here  is  a  list  of  names,  al- 
though there  is  no  title  designating  the  mean- 
ing of  that  list :  I  submit  to  the  Court  that 
whatever  other  papers  there  are  of  a  political 
character,  are  evidence* 

^rd  WMtorough, — ^We  will  postpone  our 
decision  upon  those  papers,  until  we  shall 
have  seen  what  they  are. 

Mr.  WetkertU, — There  is  no  proof  of  the 
antecedent  existence  of  Uiese  papers. 

Lord  EUenbormtrk. — If  they  are  found,  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  younger  Watson^s  de- 
parture, in  a  place  occupied  by  him,  they  arc 
evidence  agaiost  him ;  whether  they  are  evi- 
dence against  the  fiither  depends  upon  their 
contents  being  referable  to  the  common  design 
imputed  to  the  father  and  the  son. 

Mr.  WethereU. — Your  lordship  is  of  opinion 
that  all  these  papers  are  evidence  P 

Lord  FUenhortmgh, — ^The  judgment  of  the 
Court  applies  only  to  those  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  distinctly  stated. 

Mr.  Gwmey, — We  have  selected  those  which 
do  apply. 

Mr.  TTrMere//.— No  witness  has  sUted  that 
any  paper  was  produced  at  the  meeting;  I  put 
that  question  distinctly. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gtneral, — ^Mr.  Wftherell  is 
arguing  rather  on  the  effect  than  the  admiaMl'dy 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wether^. — ^It  stands  upon  the  notes 
that  no  paper  was  kept. 

Mr.  Justice  i4Mo//.— No,  that  many  papers 
were  destroyed;  that  whenever  Thistlewood 
found  any,  he  destroyed  theui,  and  that  he 
warned  Watson  against  keeping  papers  by  him. 

Lord  Ellenborovgh, — And  he  destroyed  some 
songs. 

Mr.  Wetkerett. — ^Tbere  is  no  evidence  that 
any  paper  was  produced  at  any  common  meet- 
ing ;  and  no  circumstance  having  been  stated 
to  prove  the  production  of  any  paper,  can  such 
paper  be  eviaence  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^This  is  arprmngupon 
the  tffuit^  and  not  upon  the  aiadmWUy  of  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^A  distinction  may  be 
drawn  between  two  of  the  papers  mentiooed 
Inr  Mr.  Attorney  General  and  the  othcis. 
Cattle  hu  spoken  to  two. 

Lord  WeaborougK'-'Vft  will  first  hear  these 
two  papers,  and  then  the  ai|^ument  upon  the 
ethers. 

Mr.  Justice  JBsyfy.«-Thefe  were  found  in 
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the  posMMion  of  young  WUmmi,  at  what  naj 
ba  coDsidetcd  ■  period  intecedent  to  the  maet- 
ing  on  ibe  weona  of  December ;  fot  we  have 
not  heard  that  yoang  Wataon  vaa  erer  at  thoae 
lodgingi  betweeD  the  3tid  of  December,  and 
the  tearch,  and  the  etidence  of  the  maitei'  of 
tfaa  house  is,  that  he  thinki  it  moM  improbable 
that  any  penon  could  have  got  into  that  room, 
from  the  time  when  young  Watson  left  it,  until 
the  search  was  made,  for  no  person  could  have 
got  in  witbout  having  the  key.  This  therefore 
raises  the  presumption  that  Uie  things  found  in 
tha  room  on  the  5Ih  of  December  were  then  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  on  the 
•econd  and  preceding  days;  the  papers  so 
found  there,  wer«  consequently  found  n  tte 
pmtaaon  of  the  partia,  and  roust  be  considered 
as  having  been  there  long  previoua  to  De- 
cember Sod. 

Hr.  Ssr&MD.— The  first  paper  is  the  plan  of 
a  machine ;  there  ia  some  writing  at  the  back. 

Ur.  AUamtjf  General. — I  do  not  know  when 
that  was  pat  on.  [To  Vickery.J  Is  that  paper, 
and  partienlarlT  directing  your  attention  to  the 
wiitiDg  on  the  oack,  in  the  same  slate  as  it  was 
when  you  fbund  it,  except  your  own  lokA 
■qion  it? — I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Jostiee  Bayley. — Hare  you  any  doubt 
about  it ^-I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  there  is  a 
maiiL  upon  it  of  my  putting. 


[It  was  read  u  ibllovs :] 


Qnety.  Have  all  men  a  right  to  an  equal 
participation  in  land. — A.  Yea ;  ai  all 
men    require   the  productions    of   the 
earth  ano  water  to  e^ist,  it  is  clear,  na- 
ture intended  (hose  dements  equally 
(or  all  nunkind. 
Hr.   lFrtfar^~In  Hr.  Hardy's    case,    to 
which  I  have  alluded,   "  my  lord  president 
•ays,  that  the  only  ground  of  the  rule  is,  that 
being  (bund  afterwards,  it  possibly  might  not 
eaist  previously,  and  theretbre  was  no  proof 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  party  '    '' 
Tamave  that  o^ection,  and  al 
it  did  exiit  be(Dre  his  apprehension,  the 
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e  that  o^ectioQ,  and  ahow,  that,  in  liut,  ' 
exiit  be(Dre  his  apprehension,  the  otgec- 
tion  exists  no  longer."  1  admit  that  the  pro-  ', 
dnetion  of  this  paper  relative  to  the  machine 
(although  it  is  not  broi^t  home  to  the  piiso-  I 
nar)  derives  some  support  from  the  fact  of  I 
Bome  person  having  sfKdcen  of  it  at  a  meeting  | 
of  thf-peisons  charged  to  be  cvnspiraton.  I 
■■JMiisiiil  ihew  is  also  swae  paper  wneeniiiig 
AtTbwcr.  IftfaeiMfMiitof  an  o)ijacl«i»- 
MCted  with  the  pap«i  oMririifkes  the  fiti  of 
Ite  MiilfBi  of  tnt  vhjaci,  I  adndt  thai  dwrs 
kftcwtainaoBMlUng  eovMCled  with  the  p^ 
per  pntduced,  which  remorea  the  suppesiaan 
PM  u  may  have  been  put  into  the  placa  whmt 
ilwMfcrad,  iiaet  &•  wml  of  ih«paiii«: 
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fau  Dnlau  that  link  is  shown  to  exist,  I  nb- 
ndt  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  HardjV 
case  applies  much  more  powerfiilly  in  the  pr»-' 
sent,  lor  in  Haidy's  ease,  the  diculation  of  p^ 
pers  was  actually  charged  as  one  of  the  meantf 
(or  accompUihing  the  ohjects  of  the  conspitaqr* 

Mr.  Justice  AUott.—I  beg  to  draw  yoor  aW 
tention  to  a  very  important  distinction  betivMK 
Hardy's  case  and  the  present.  In  that  case^ 
the  i«pen  were  (band  after  Hardy's  qipreben- 
sion,  in  the  possession  of  persons  who  mi|^ 
(hr  aught  whu:h  appeared  to  the  eontraiy,  has* 
Gnt  acquired  poasMsion  of  those  papaia  aftv 
his  apprehension.  These  papers  aia  fouad  im 
a  room  of  which  the  younger  Watson  kept  tkt 
key,  into  which  no  person  had  access,  utd  ha 
himself  was  never  knovm  to  have  been  than 
fot  the  period  of  a  fortnight  before  the  3nd  li 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  prisoner  waa 
apprehended.  These  papers,  therefora,  ai* 
thus  proved  to  have  remamed  in  thatrooM  flw 
bitnight  before  the  elder  Watson  was  app» 
bended;  which  room  is  as  mnch  marked  with 
secrecy  Bs  the  strong  box  in  any  private  genll*> 
man's  house. 

Mr.  WetiertB. — There  is  another  ptriiil  in 
Hardy's  trial  which  I  appreheitd  fDrti(kea  mj 
objection.  There  was  offered  in  evidenca  * 
letter  written  by  Thelwall  to  a  third  petaoa* 
not  a  member  of  the  society,  itatad  to  ham 
contained  seditious  longa  sung  at  their  meet- 
ing ;  and  that  was  not  ulowed  to  be  read  in 
evidence.  That  was  brousht  nrach  nearer,  tut 
that  was  a  paper  written  by  a  CA-CMwpirnleri 
and  containing  matter  in  the  most  direct  sensa 
■nxiliary  to  the  purpose  charged ;  hut  beeawe 
it  was  a  letter  written  to  a  third  patty,  thougti 
all  the  meetii^  and  proceedings  of  tlut  sodatj 
were  matter  of  charge       — 

Lord  EUenborot^h. — A  letter  from  Martin,  I 
think. 

Mr.  ITdAcrcU.— No,  my  lord,  a  letter  fron 
Thelwall,  giving  an  accountof  the  proceadia|s 
at  one  of  Iheir  anniveivary  dinaers--their  lougi^ 
their  toasts,  their  discussions,  those  were  maaai 
to  carry  into  effiKt  their  conspiracy ;  but  it  wm 
decided  that  that  was  not  evidence  against  to- 
odier  co-conspiralot.  Now  there,  there  wan 
media  of  connexion  infinitely  closer  than  aa^ 
here,  for  there,  there  was  an  identiffofpnipoaa 
charged,  an  identity  of  oWect  chaigad,  aod 
there  was  a  confederacy  made  oat;  they  wiit 
members  of  (he  same  society ;  then  was  andiM 
so  close  and  distinct,  as  that  thqrwars  in  wnt 
respects  identically  (he  tame  paiiou ;  and  yat 
though  Ur.  Justice  BoHer  was  feriha  noif 
tiou  of  that  avidanc^  (ha  other  km  leamad 
judges  wai«  decidedly  apiut  ik  That  was  a 
ttronni  case  fa  dw  recmtioa  of  that  fUftr 
than  nia  praaaat ;  hat  the  leanad  jodMa  thai% 
watt  aU  of  tham,  except  Hr.  Jusuc*  Bailor,  al 
flpituoa  it  GiMild  not  b«  receiTad ;  there  ia  •> 
aeemint  oTibe  argnmcBt,  and^— 

Hr.Jaatiea.iUaM^IWllv<,  Mr.  JMin 
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Mr.  WetkerdL^l  believs  fOyiDT  lord.  With 
Ike  earaeptxon  of  Mr.  Justice  Bnller  and  Mr. 
Juitice  Grose,  the  learned  judges  were  against 
the  reception  of  that  paper.*  And  I  humbly 
contend  that  the  connexion  between  these  pa- 
pen  and  the  prisoner  is  by  many  degrees  more 
remote  than  in  the  case  I  have  cited  where 
■adi  evidence  was  rejected.  After  the  arrest 
of  one  conspirator,  pipers  are  found  in  the 
bouse  of  a  co-conspirator.  How  are  they 
proved  to  be  conducive  to  the  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy  T  The  purpose  is  set  forth  so  mul- 
tiftuiously  upon  this  record,  that  I  can  scarcely 
discover  what  are  the  allentions :  treasonable 
speeches  are  alleged,  and  pikes,  and  hand- 
bills. If  this  paper  corresponded  with  the 
placards  or  advertisements,  it  might  be  said 
Uiat  you  might  raise  a  presumed  connexion 
between  the  mere  treason  charged  upon  the  re- 
eoid  and  this  paper,  although  I  should  deny 
tbit  to  be  in  bet  a  link  of  connexion,  for  a 
link  of  connexion  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not 
of  legal  inference.  The  lord  president  says, 
"  I  agree  that  where  ^veral  persons  arc  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy,  that  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  conspiracy  by  the  diflerent  parties 
nay  and  ought  to  be  given  in  evidence. 


Trial  qfjama  WaUon 
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Lord  FMcnboraugh, — You  have  given  a  mis- 
taken appellation  to  that  highly-respected  per- 
■on :  he  was  never,  in  the  course  or  that  trial, 
called  the  lord  president. 

^  Mr.  WeikenU. — ^That  appellation  is  given  to 
him  in  this  book. 

Lord  EUenborcugk.^Ht  was  never  called  so. 

Mr.  WethertiL — It  seems  to  me  that  the  de- 
dsion  upon  that  important  occasion  completely 
governs  the  present  case ;  for,  after  laborious 
researdi,  I  nave  found  no  decision  that  in- 
fringes the  rule  there  laid  down.  Now,  my 
lot&j  the  lord  chief  justice  there  said,  ^  I  agree 
that  where  several  persons  are  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy,  all  the  transactions  of  the  conspi- 
ncy  oy  the  different  parties  may  and  ought  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  it  is  enough  if  the 
party  accused  can  be  brought  to  be  privy  to 
thai  general  conspiracy ;  for  if  he  be  so  proved, 
overy  thing  done  by  the  general  party  must  also 
be  imputed  to  him  ;*'  but  this  is  begging  the 
^Hwle  question. 


Lord  Ellenbcfrougk, — Upon  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  appear  sufficiently  relevant  to  the 
object  of  the  general  design,  I  should  doubt, 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  whether  yon  would,  on 
consideration,  press  this  evidence. 

Mr.  SoUciior  CeneraL — ^Your  lordship  al- 
hidei  to  the  indorsement  ? 

Lord  EUenbarmi^. — ^Yes :  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  plan  of  the  machine  being  evi- 
denoe,  bat  the  words  written  upon  it  do  not 
■eem  rafficiently  pregnant  to  the  general  de- 
eign.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  be 

*  Kicie  Hardy's  case,  SUow.Mod.  SuTr. 
447—453. 


bound  bv  the  decision  in  Hardy's  case ;  and  I 
beg  not  be  understood  as  concluded  by  it,  for 
there  is  great  weight  in  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Justice  Buller  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose.* 

Mr.  WetkereU.—  Mr.  Justice  Buller  consider- 
ed it  analogous  to  the  czy  of  the  mob  in  lord 
George  Gordon's  case ;  but  there  was  a  great 
distinction. 

Lord  Elknborovgh, — However,  the  Court 
think  they  may  receive  the  drawing,  but  not 
the  inscription  upon  the  back  of  iL 

Mr.  Gunuy.— The  second  paper  is  the  plan 
of  the  Tower. 

Lord  EiUnborougk. — Is  this  proved  to  be  the 
paper  spoken  to  by  Castle  ? 

Mr.  Gumeif. — We  shall  call  another  witness, 
to  prove  this  is  a  plan  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copiey. — His  lordship  asked, 
whether  those  were  the  identical  papers  shown 
;  to  Castle. 

Lord  FJlenhflrough. — It  does  not  appear,  cer- 
tainly, that  they  were  the  identical  papers^ 
but  they  are  sufficiently  connected  with  the 
general  design  about  the  Tower,  to  entitle  them 
to  admission,  whether  they  were  shown  to 
Castle  or  noL 

Mr.  Wethtrell. — We  must  have  a  witness  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  plan  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Gumey. — You  shall. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— It  almost  bears  that 
upon  the  face  of  it. 

fit  was  shown  to  the  Jury,  and  to  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner.] 

Mr.  Attorney  Genend, — ^The  next  piq>er  is 
the  string  of  names. 

Mr.  WetherelL— 'Is  there  any  title  to  that  T 

Mr.  Gumey, — No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  If  cMcrc//.— Then  I  object  to  it ;  Castle 
has  sworn  to  some  committee «  and  if  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  list  of  a  committee,  that  may  con- 
nect it. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — There  was  a  paper  put 
in  evidence  with  Uie  title  C.P.S. 

Mr.  Wcthenll^-ls  this  marked  CJP.S. 

Mr.  O'umry.-^No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Bt^ley. — There  are  the  aame 
names. 

Mr.  Gumey. — ^They  are  not  all  the  same ; 
there  are  some  variances,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WethereU.-^l  object  to  this,  ro^jr  lord.  A 
paper  containing  the  designation  which  Castle 
nas  spoken  to,  ^  C.P.S.  may  be  suffidentlv 
proved ;  Imt  this  I  apprehend  cannot  b0  ad- 
mitted ;  we  shall  have  the  red-book  given  ia 
evidence  by-and-by. 

:      ^    *  3  How.  Mod.  St.  Tr.  451, 453. ; 
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Mr.  Sef^geant  CSefp^^jb— Your  lordships  have 
decidedj  that  no  paper  can  be  received,  unless 
it  importi  to  have  reference  to  the  conspicacy ; 
now,  no  man  can  ^ay  this  imports  to  have  re- 
fcrenee  to  the  conspiracy. 

Lord  EUenbonmf^^V ery  frequently  a  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  2ie  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  substitution  of  other  names,  there- 
l9fe  a  most  pregnant  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  BoyAy. — One  party  might  have 
one  list  of  names  to  propose,  and  another  party 
liiAerent  names. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cop2ey. — If  it  ^ere  marked,  so 
as  to  designate  it  with  the  object,  I  should  not 
ok^ect  to  it ;  but  this  is  not. 

Mr.  JusticeBfl^by. — There  is  enough  to  oon- 
aeet  it  certainly. 


[It  WM  fead^  as  follows.] 

Frans.  Burdett^  Gale  Jones, 
Thos.  Hardy,  Roscoe, 

Saml.  Brooks*  Walter  Faulkes. 

Chas.  Puller,  Thomson,  P.  G. 

Thos.  Evans,  Sen.  Waithman,  L.  J. 

George  Uairis,  Thos.  Evans,  J un.J.S, 

Mr.  Barkm, — The  next  is  a  letter  directed 
to  Mr.  Preston. 

Mr.  Attorn^  Gtnerd. — ^No,  put  that  by,  I  do 
not  offer  that  at  present. 

Mi.  BbWohi. — ^The  next  appears  to  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  flag.  Nature  to  feed  the  kungry  ; 
J\rutk  to  firatect  the  cppreu&i ;  Juttice  to  pumtk 


Mr.  SqUcUot  General, — ^That  is  accompanied 
by  a  diawing  of  the  flag  ? 

Mi^  Barlow.— Yes,  it  is ;  there  19  something 
wnttea  at  the  back. 

[It  was  read,  as  follows.] 

Friends,  md  Fellow  Citiscns, 

It  wiD  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  the 
purpose  of  our  meeting  this  day,  as  it  was 
generally  understood  on  Friday,  it  being 
one  of  our  resolutions.  Sir  F,  B.  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  state  of  bis  son's 
health,  declines  presenting  the  petition  to 
the  George  Gwelps  Com- 

monly culed  the  —  — .  Mr.  Hunt 
eodeavooved  to  do  it*  He  was  refused  ad- 
mittance. He  sent  it  to  the  ■  We 
Imiv e  received  no  answer,  neither  do  we  see 
«r  hear  of  any  attempt  to  call  the  Par  to- 
Setber. 


Mr.  liWveft— Does  your  lordship  think 
thai  wiitiDg  should  be  received  in  evi- 


Lord  EXhuionmgh, — Yes,  certainly,  this  is 
refeiable  to  the  general  design; 

Mr.  Justice  Bnfl^. — It  is  a  plan  of  a  speech 
to  be  osed  at  that  meeting.    . 
VOL.  XXXU.       . 


Mr.  JUQiarcl0fi.-.*-€astk  said  that  thice  9§ 
them  had  prepared  their  speeches. 

Mr.  WethenlL — I  wish  to  see  the  next  before 
it  is  read.  I  should  certainly  have  objected  to 
the  last,  if  I  had  seen  it  before  it  was  read. 

[The  paper  proposed  to  be  read  was  handed 
to  Mr.  WethereU.] 

Mr.  WethereU, — I  do  not  know  what  this 
paper  is,  we  have  had  no  evidence  at  dl  about 
it ;  there  is  something  about  soldiers, 

Mr.  Gwmey. — ^It  consists  of  questions  ml 
answers  respecting  the  state  of  the  soldiers;  it 
is  full  of  alterations  in  the  style. 

Mr.  WethereU. — I  found  my  olrjectioft  op  th« 
ground  upon  which  so  much  argument  was 
raised  in  tne  case  of  Algernon  Sidney,*  namely^ 
that  unless  it  be  shewn  that  the  particular 
paper  was  framed  by  the  party  for  active  and' 
mstfumental  purposes,  the  mere  pessessioa  of 
tiM  paper  is  no  evidence  dut  it  was  to  be  nsed. 
We  have  not  been  told  by  the  witnesses  tha^ 
any  printed  address  was  circulated  amongst 
the  soldiers,  and  if  there  had  been  it  migh( 
have  been  proved  in  eridente- 

Mr.  OMmfy. — I  wUl  beg  to  read  one  line,  tQ 
showitsconnection  with  the  charge,  **  How  long 
will  a  nation  endure  oppression  ?  Till  distress 
is  universal,  and  parents  and  children  see  eadi 
other  starving ;  the  wants  of  the  belly  create  a 
feiper  of  the  brain. — When  interested  men  havie 
caused  universal  distress,  what  is  the  probable 
consequence  P  Vengeance. — Can  the  arm  of 
power  prevent  vengeance?  No!!)  men  will 
not  obey  oppressors;  the  laws  of  natnre  forbid 
it. — Is  It  unjust  to  destroy  oppression  ?  Op* 
pression  is  unnatural  and  ought  to  be  destroyedt 
^What  can  justify  opposition  tomen  in  power  \ 
Their  crimes,  intolerance,  and  injustice.— 
When  ought  men  to  resist  power?  >Vhee; 
rulers  by  obstiaaey  have  ruined  their  eoantn% 
and  the  people  are  starving. — How  leng  ougiff 
soldiers  to  ol»ey  teir  commanders }  As  loaff  m 
die  orders  of  their  eonmanders  art  founded  on 
justice. — Can  ai^  conduct  of  commanders  t6* 
lerale  disobedieoceof  orders }  When  orders  !• 
support  tynmny  and  oppression  and  increase  dis- 
tress are  given,  contrary  tolhewitt  and  inlerssis 
of  a  nation,  the  comaeAders  aire  unjust>  and  i»p 
justice  ought  never  to  be  obeyed.  —  OugMf 
soldiers  to  be  the  judges  of  their  oountiy*s 
wroogs }  Soldiers  are  men ;  they  have  feelings  ^ 
common  with  their  brethren,  and  can  judge  whev^ 
rulers  oppress  the  peoplew — ^When  rulers  are 
oppressors  and  have  mined  a  country,  is.  it 
rignt  in  soldiers  to  disobey  commanders? 
Sdkiiers  oinht  not  to  be  mereenanes,  tfaMF 
are  a  part  of  thepeople ;  they  ought  not  to  add 
to  the  miseries  of  their  starving  industrious 
brethren ;  they  are  paid  to  cherish  and  protect 
them,  and  not  to  destn^  them.— Are  soldiers' 
les»  benevolent  and  just  tlian  other  men? 
Seldien  have  feelings  and  honesty  in  common 
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wilh  their  countrymen ;  they  take  up  anni  to 
oppose  enemies ;  they  have  a  right  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  dangers  ;  brave  spirits  alwajrs 
commiserate  brethren  in  distress. 

Mr.  ITt/Arrf//.— This  is  enough  as  a  sped- 
men,  Mr.  Ourney ;  now  I  raise  ihe  objection. 

Mr.  Cumty.—''  Ought  the  soldiers  ever 
to  join  their  countrymen  against  oppressors  ? 
When  the  rulers  ha?e  placed  themselves  and 
thoir  nation  under  a  foreign  control,  the 
soldiers  and  people  ought  to  hare  but  one  feel- 
mg. 

Lorl  ElUrdfarough.^ AW  this  has  reference 
to  the  general  object— meetings  wilh  soldiers 
and  endeavours  to  seduce  them. 

Mr.  WithcreU.—U  the  circulation  of  any 
placard  or  paper  amongst  the  soldiers  had  been 
chared 

Lord  Eilenbonwgh.'-You  recollect  the  con- 
Tvrsations  with  soldiers  of  similar  import  and 
of  the  same  obvious  tendency. 

Mr.  Wctkenli. — If  evidence  had  been  given, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  amongst  the 
soldiers  a  written  paper  or  placard  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance,  I  admit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  laid  down  by  your  lord- 
ship, that  such  paper  or  placard  would  be  ad- 
missible ;  because  there  would  then  be  a  con- 
iK?ction  between  the  means  used,  and  the  end 
to  be  gained ;  but  I  contend  that  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  cannot  produce  from  a  man's 
acrutoire  a  written  paper  consisting  of  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers,  which  no  witness 
proves  ever  to  have  been  printed,  which  no 
witness  proves  ever  to  have  been  proposed  to 
be  printed,  and  which  no  witness  proves  ever 
to  have  been  attempted  to  be  circulated.  My 
learned  friends  cannot  be  permitted  to  make  use 
of  this  manuscript,  in  oraer  thereby  to  subject 
the  prisoner  to  precisely  the  same  consequences 
at  if  they  had  proved  that  he  had  deliberately 
formed  a  plan  to  print  it.  The  effect  of  read- 
ing such  a  paper  in  evidence  would  be  the 
lame  as  if  a  plan  had  been  proved  to  subvert 
military  discipline  by  the  pubhcation  of  papers, 
and  as  if  they  had  proved  that  it  was  printed, 
lliis  paper,  found  in  a  man's  scrutoire  is  not  to 
be  offered  in  evidence  against  him  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  had  been  printed  and  circulated. 

My  lords,  I  have  never  heard  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Sidney's  case  disputed,  which  1  under- 
stand to  be,  that  papers  which  were  not  circu- 
lated, and  of  any  proposed  circulation  of  which 
no  evidence  has  been  given 

Lord  FJlenhonnigh. — Tlie  paper  read  against 
Sidney  had  no  reference  to  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge. 

Mr.  WetherelL—li  contained  abstract  prin- 
ciples upon  government.  These  are  general 
prmciples  of  military  discipline  :  and  some  of 
the  questions  are  of  precisely  tbe  same  nature  as 
those  which  occasioned  the  rule  in  Sidney's 
case.    A  paper  fo^nd  in  a  man^s  desk,  unless 
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you  prove  an  intent  to  publish  it  or  tbe  lact  of 
publication,  is  a  thing  resting  in  ^nmuo— a. 
thing  not  acted  upon,  nor  instrumental  to  tlie 
objects  of  any  conspiracy,  and  (as  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  paper  was  ever  out  of  this 
man's  desk)  innoxious  in  respect  of  any 
alle^^  purpose. 

Has  any  evidence  been  given  to  prove  that, 
at  any  of  the  meetings  of  these  persons,  any  pro- 
ject of  circulating  or  printing  such  a  paper  was 
mentioned  ^  It  is  not  charged  upon  tlie  re- 
cord ;  nor  have  you  in  evidence  any  one  link 
of  connexion,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  that 
paper.  There  is  indeed  upon  the  record  a 
charge  of  an  attempt  to  seauce  soldiers,  and 
evidence  has  been  given,  of  what  is  called  a 
tampering  with  soldiers,  or  endeavouring  to 
seduce  them  from  their  allegiance ;  but  I  coo- 
tend  that  this  paper  cannot  be  read,  unless  my 
learned  friends  firstprove,  eitheran  actual  publi- 
cation or  a  proposal  to  publish.I  cannot  see  any 
ground  for  its  reception,  although  I  have  con- 
sidered the  point  with  great  anxiety.  Ihe  re- 
ception of  this  evidence,  would  introduce  a 
boundless  latitude  of  evidence ;  for,  if  they  may 
read  a  paper  relating  to  the  seduction  of  sol- 
diers from  their  allegiance,  thev  may,  pari 
ratione,  read  any  paper  having  reference  to  the 
subversion  of  any  man's  allegiance.  If  any  of 
Prynne's  writings,  or  any  writing  constructively 
or  according  to  any  mode  of  argument  hostile, 
in  any  sense  or  degree,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  king's  government,  had  been  found,  those 
papers  also  would,  upon  the  sanke  ground,  be 
admissible,  for  I  can  make  no  distinction. 
Suppose  a  seditious  song  hj«d  been  found, 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  soldiery,  will  my 
learned  friends  tell  me,  that  that  song  would 
have  been  evidence  ?  If  so,  they  must  con- 
tend, that  any  paper  in  any  respect  whatever 
connected  withthegovemment  axM  constitution 
of  the  country  would  be  receivable  in  evidence, 
although  there  were  no  charge  upon  the  record, 
nor  any  evidence  produced,  that  there  ever  vras 
an  intention  of  publisliing  such  paper.  If  this 
paper  is  received,  your  lonlships  will  establish 
a  precedent  ifvhich  will  leave  no  marks  or 
boundaries  for  the  exclusion  of  any  papers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  principle,  any  unedited 
writing,  any  paper  which  ex  hypothrcA  theparty 
never  meant  to  show,  may  be  received.  The  at- 
torney-general must  argue  that  this  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  re- 
ceived, although  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  intended  to  be  mad« 
conducive  to  treason. 

My  lord 5,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pressing  this 
point  most  strongly  upon  your  attention,,  for  I 
conceive  that  it  is  not  at  all  affocled  by  tlite  de- 
cisions which  you  have  already  come  to  upon 
questions  of  evidence.  Your  lordships  faHSve 
ruled  that,  it  being  in  evidence  that  the  Tow«r 
was  to  be  attacked,  a  plan  conducive  to  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  Tower  was^admissible ;  but 
what  link  have  you,  to  connect  this  particular 
paper  with  the  particular  object  charged  upon 
the  record  ?    Upon  this  ground  I  rest  ny  o^ 
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jection,  and  fubmit,  that  that  unedited  and  un- 
published paper  is  not  eridence. 

Lord  EUenborough. — ^To  call  it  an  unedited 
paper  is  to  describe  it  too  strongly. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^Tbis  really  appears 
to  me  to  fall  precisely  within  the  principle  of 
Sidney's  case.  What  were  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  ?  When  Sidney,  who 
had  written  a  book  enforcing  with  great  zeal 
and  power  of  argument  republican  principles, 
was  tried  upon  a  charge  or  fomenting  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  king,  and  compassing  and  ima- 
gining his  death,  this  book  was  produced  in 
eyidence,  for  the  purpK>se  of  proving  that  his 
mind  was  so  constituted,  and  his  principles 
such,  as  to  lead  a  jury  to  believe  that  he  enter- 
tained the  intention  stated  upon  the  record. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  effect 
that  the  evidence  was  received. 

Lord  EHenbortfugh, — It  was  produced  as  an 
•vert  act,  and  it  was  none ;  there  was  no  pub- 
lication, no  oTert  act.  Sidney's  case  is  as  clear 
of  this  as  can  be. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Coplei/, — As  I  understand,  the 
only  question  there  was,  as  to  publication. 
There  had  been  no  publication,  it  was  an  ab- 
stract speculation  in  his  closet;  it  might  be 
made  use  of  to  show  the  principles  of  the 
writer,  but  not  to  show  that  he  meant  to  cany 
into  ejfect  any  hypothetical  criminal  intent. 
Observe,  my  lords,  how  perfectly  analogous 
that  ease  is  to  the  present :  that  was  a  treatise 
enforcing  republican  principles ;  this  is  a 
treatise  on  a  question  which  every  man  is  at 
HbertY  to  discuss.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
say,  tnat  erery  man  is  at  liberty  to  circulate 
amongst  the  people  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
upon  the  sutgect ;  but  that  every  man  has  a 
fight  in  his  own  closet  to  canvass,  discuss,  and 
form,  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  to 
whidk  military  obedience  ought  to  be  carried ; 
and  if  he  has,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  speculations 
and  inquiries,  written  in  his  closet  any  treatise 
lipon  the  question,  it  is  cruel  to  adduce  that 
ynuch  has  nerer  been  revealed  to  the  world, 
nor  acted  upon  in  any  instance  whatever,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  showing  that  the  character  of 
his  mind  is  such,  that  it  is  probable  he  has  en- 
gaged in  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  has  made 
attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  from  their  allegi- 
ance. 

For  what  then  is  this  speculative  tract  offer- 
ed f  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this 
man  has  probably  oeen  tampering  with  the 
soldiery.  The  principle  is  the  same  here  as  in 
Sidney's  case;  there  the  question  was  as  to 
cMl,  and  here  it  is  as  *  .tary  obedience ; 

I  cannol,  therefore,  say,  ..  m  principle  there 
if  any  difference  between  the  two  cases.  And 
Ikere  being  no  evidence  of  any  intention  to  act 
VDon  this  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
inndi  perhaps  were  not  the  result  of  the  au- 
tbor*8  own  understanding  and  judgment,  but 
migbt  have  been  put  down  in  the  course  of  his 
iiMpuiy  for  the  purpose  of  settling  his  judg- 


ment,  and  which  from  their  very  appearance 
(being  full  of  erasures  and  alterations)  are  un- 
finished, I  repeat  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
make  use  of  them.  Does  not  almost  every 
man  when  he  engages  in  the  investigation  of  a 
political  or  metaphysical  question,  put  down 
certain  principles  ?  And  are  these  which  are 
thus  in  the  course  of  being  altered,  to  be  taken 
as  displaying  his  deliberate  judgment  upon  the 
point  r  It  does  not  appear,  that  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  are 
attributed ;  but  even  if  they  were,  as  they  were 
not  exposed  to  the  world,  my  learned  friends 
cannot  make  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  prisoner  had  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  seduce  the  soldiers  from  their  al- 
legiance, for  which  purpose  alone  they  are  now 
offered  in  evidence. 

In  Sidney's  case,  the  papers  found  were  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner ;  in  this  case 
it  is  not  pretended  that  these  are  in  the  hand- 
writing either  of  my  client  or  of  any  other  of 
the  persons  diarged  to  be  conspirators.  They 
may  not  be  the  result  of  young  Mr.  Watson^ 
own  conviction ;  for  any  thing  which  appears 
to  the  contrary,  they  may  have  been  handed  to 
him,  and  he  may  have  taken  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  them.  They  are  found  in  his 
closet ;  every  man  has  in  his  closet  papers  re- 
ceived from  his  friends,  selected  from  curiosity, 
and  sometimes  with  the  riew  of  answering  and 
refuting  them.  How  does  it  appear  that  young 
Mr.  Watson  did  not  receive  these  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  them  and  showing  the  fal- 
lacv  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed r  I  submit  that,  according  to  every  princi- 
ple of  right  reasoning,  it  would  be  an  intolera- 
ole  hardship  to  make  use  of  this  paper  against 
the  gentleman  whose  conduct  is  in  question. 


Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^If  the  Court  should 
doubt  as  to  the  reception  of  this  evidence,  I 
should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  press  it.  I 
submit  that  it  is  admissible,  but  not  as  a  mere 
paper  found  in  young  Watson's  possession^ 
ana  which  might  have  been  the  mere  private 
speculative  reasoning  of  his  own  mind,  or  put 
into  his  possession  by  another  man  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refutation,  for  we  are  not  attempting  to 
bring  forward  any  papers  unconnected  with  acti 
committed.  My  learned  friends  must  be  aware 
that  the  point  we  are  now  arguing  is  as  differ- 
ent from  Sidney's  c^^se  as  any  two  cases  that 
were  ever  spoken  of  in  any  court  of  justice.  I 
offer  this  paper  because  1  conceive  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  and  confirmatory  of  acts  already 
S roved  to  have  been  committed  by  the  defen^ 
ant  and  the  other  conspirators,  in  furtjicrance 
of  their  common  object.  The  doctrine  of  my 
learned  friends  would  go  to  the  extent  of  destroy- 
ing the  admissibility  of  any  papers,  unless  they 
had  been  printed  and  circulated.  I  do  not 
offer  this  as  a  paper  printed  and  circulated,  or 
intended  so  to  De.  But  it  has  been  proved 
(and  when  I  say  proved,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood,  for  in  arc^uiag  upon  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  it  must  always  be  taken  for 
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|;niited  that  the  facts  in  oonneuoii  with  tad 
in  confirmation  of  that  endence  hava  been 
jproTed),  that  the  common  objject  of  these  con- 
spirators was,  to  subtert  the  goremment  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  thej  took  consisted  of 
endeavours  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
loiwer  orders  of  mechanics  and  others  amongst 
whom  they  went,  a  notion  that  they  were  su^ 
fering  oppression  and  injustice ;  that  they  par- 
ticularly addressed  themselves  to  the  soldiers 
in  order  to  seduce  them  from  their  duty,  and 
to  persuade  them  not  to  act  in  resistance  of 
any  apts  of  violence  they  riiould  commit,  is  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  eihibiting  that  notori- 
ous banner  at  one  of  their  meetings.  In  what* 
ever  language  this  paper  may  be  couched,  the 
question  is  whether  it  does  not  present  corro- 
borative evidence,  and  show  that  the  objects 
which  thev  had  in  view  at  the  time  wer^  those 
acts  which  were  to  effect  the  purpose  of  se- 
ducing the  soldiers  from  obedience  to  their  offi- 
cers and  from  their  duty  to  their  country.  It 
natters  not  whether  it  is  put  in  the  fiiape  of 
lioestion  and  answer  or  in  any  other  shape»  if 
it  be  so  connected  with  those  acts  which  have 
been  proved,  as  to  be  ample  confirmatory  evi- 
dence of  what  has  been  stated  by  the  witnesses. 
This  is  a  very  different  case  (ram  that  of  Sid- 
ner.  We  do  not  charge  a  man  with  a  specific 
oflence,  and  then  produce  a  paper  found  in  his 
poisession  (it  matters  not  whether  in  his  own 
hand-writing)  to  show  that  he  is  of  such  a  turn 
of  mind  as  to  be  likely  to  commit  the  offence. 
This  paper,  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  is  nctually  connected  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  conspiracy,  marking 
and  manifesting  their  common  purpose. 

Lord  EUmhormiglL — You  need  not  labour  to 
show  the  entire  diversity  between  this  case  and 
Sidney's.  In  Sidney's  case,  the  paper  itself 
had  no  reference  to  any  given  object,  it  con- 
tained his  abstract  speculations  in  his  closet. 
The  question  here  is,  bow  can  you  apply  this 
evidence  as  conducive  to  effectuating  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy?    It  has  been 

S roved  that  communications  were  made  to  sol- 
iers,  but  does  this  paper  relate  to  any  measure 
which  was  then  in  contemplation  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  soldiers  ?  It  does  not  appear  in 
evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  circulate  pa- 
pers in  the  form  of  Question  and  answer  to  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of  the  soldiers :  if  it  had  ap- 
peared that  such  publications  were  in  contem- 
S'ation,  and  that  this  paper  had  remained  in 
e  possession  of  the  party  for  that  purpose,  it 
would  have  been  eviaence  of  that  purpose,  and 
in  that  point  of  view  might  have  been  admis- 
sible. The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to 
me  is,  how  it  tends  to  effectuate  any  of  the  oIh 
jects  of  the  conspiracy  stated  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Aitomnf  (hnerd, — Although  there  is 
no  evidence  ofan  intention  to  circulate  papeft 
amongst  the  soldiers,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
conspirators  going  about  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  entering  into  convetsation  With  fhen  fbr 
the  purpose  of  persoadiog  them  not  to  act 


af^Bst  the  coDspiratorty  but  to  ba  dinatisfiad 
with  their  situation,  with  their  officers,  and  the 
ffOTcmment,  and  of  seducing  those  soldiers 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance.  Now,  i  hum- 
bly submit,  that  this  paper  is  sufficiently  con^ 
nected  with  the  evidence  which  I  have  just 
stated  to  render  it  admissible,  fiut  if  your 
lordships  do  not  think  that  it  is  fullv,  fairly, 
and  properly,  admissible,  I  will  withdraw  it 
from  your  consideration. 

liord  ElUftborovgh.—l  think  you  were  right 
in  offering  it,  and,  when  first  offered,  my  opi- 
nion was  strongly  in  favour  of  Its  reception. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral? 

Mr.  SolieUor  GeanW.— No,  my  lord.  If  the 
Court  entertains  the  least  doubt  we  will  not 
press  it. 

Lord  Ellatbormigh, — In  such  a  case,  if  there 
be  any  doubt,  ray  inclination  is,  to  reject  a  pa- 
per offered  aninst  the  prisoner.  If  there  had 
oeen  proof  of  a  design  to  corrupt  the  soidien 
by  written  papers  circulated  amongst  them, 
this  would  have  been  evidence  of  a  paper  to 
effectuate  that  purpose:  but  at  present  the 
contents  of  this  paper  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
too  abstract  a  nature,  ana  too  little  connected 
with  any  object  of  the  conspiracy  now  in  evi- 
dence ;  this  renders  it,  in  my  opinion,  more 
safe  to  rmect  the  evidence,  altnouffh  ceftaitiy 
it  would  bear  much  argument,  iaoependent  of 
Sidney's  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Btgrf^^ — I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say,  that,  m  strictness,  this  paper  ia 
not  evidence ;  but  I  think  it  admits  of  so  mucb 
doubt,  that  the  attorney-general  has  exerci3ed 
a  very  wise  discretion  in  withdrawing  it  from 
.  the  consideration  of  the  Court;  because,  in 
cases  of  this  sort  I  would  never  receive  any 
:  evidence  as  to  what  a   fair  and   reasonable 
doubt  could  be  entertained.    I  will  state  ia 
few  words  what  raises  the  doubt  in  my  mind. 
It  appears  in  evidence  that  the  oonspicatMB 
;  went  about  to  different  public-houses  in  order 
I  to  address  the  soldiers;  and  if  I  eould  see 
\  clearly  and  satisfactorily  thai  the  contents  of 
this  paper  were  intended  to  have  been  made 
i  use  of  by  either  of  the  conspirsiors  in  ftmher- 
>  anoe  of  their  common  purpose,  then  I  should 
think  that  it  might  be  receivable  in  evidence  ^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  intend- 
ed, and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be 
!  a  collection  of  questions  and  answers  intended 
to  be  used  by  young  Watson  himself,  without 
reference  to  any  common  purpose  and  deagn. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  any  ode  con* 
spirator  in  furtherance  of  the  common  itmga 
is  evidence  against  all  his  confederates  ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  collection  of  treaionaUe 
questions  and  answers  might  not  be  mateiiala 
in  fnrtherance  of  the  desini ;  but  I  think  it  ia 
so  far  doubtful  that  the  safer  course  is  to  per-^ 
mit  the  evidence  to  be  withdiawii. 

Mr.  Juitke  AbkUL-^U  the  Court  had 
ealM  upon  to  deeida  wMher  thiv  pi|Mr 
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admistihk  or  net^  I  should  have  wished^  before 
I  delivered  cq  o(Hiiioii  upon  the  sulnecti  to 
have  heard  the  argument  upon  it,  for  I  consi- 
der the  question  to  be  one  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty ;  out  I  think  the  attorney-general  has 
acted  with  sound  discretion  and  great  huma- 
nity in  withdrawing  the  paper  from  our  consi- 
deration. The  argument  agiinst  the  reception 
of  the  evidence  is  foakided  upon  a  supposed 
similarity  between  this  paper  and  the  paper  in 
Sidney's  case.  I  have  always  understooa  that 
the  ground  of  objection  in  that  case  was  toot, 
that  the  papers  had  never  been  published,  but 
that  they  had  no  relation  to  the  treasonable 
practices  charged  in  the  indictment.  It  is  laid 
down  in  East's  P.  C.  119,  that  **  writings 
plainly  applicable  to  some  treasonable  design 
m  contemplation,  are  clear  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  design,  although  not  publish- 
ed. If,  say  M^.  Justice  Foster  and  Mr.  Justice 
Dlackstone,  thfe  papers  found  in  Sidney's  closet 
had  been  plainly  relative  to  the  other  treason- 
able practices  charged  in  the  indictment,  they 
might  have  been  read  in  evidence  against  him. 
That  is  the  objection  which  hasconstahtlV  b^ert 
made  to  the  reception  .of  the  evidence  m  Sid- 
ney's case.  The  paper  there  was  not  t)nly  an 
unpublished  paper,  out  appeared  to  hate  been 
composed  several  years  before  the  crime 
charged  to  have  been  committed.  I  entertain 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  present  auestion ; 
but  the  present  inclination  of  my  mind  h,  that 
this  paper  is  too  abstract  in  iCi  terms  to  be  ad- 
missible. I  have  said  thus  much  upoii  this 
subject  lest  any  mistake  might  have  gone 
abncnd  in  consequence  of  Sidney's  case  lu^ng 
been  assimilated  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Justice  HMrtiyd. — ^This  caike  in  V%ry  dis- 
tinguishable from  Sidney's ;  and  I  sboula  cer- 
tainly desire  further  argument,  before  I  ^onld 
decide  upon  the  point.  Assumtng  thi^f  paper 
to  be  admissible,  it  vrould  be  evidence  only, 
as  a  thing  done  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  as  confirmatory 
of  that  intentioii. 

[A  copy  of  the  hand-bill  for  the  meeting  in 
Spa^fieUay  OBthe  15th  of  November  1816, 
was  read.] 

Mr.  Aiicntey  General,  —  Do  not  read  the 
nest  at  present.  My  lortl^  I  am  about  to  read 
the  paper  in  Mr.  Barlow's  hand. 

Mr.  W€tkatU,^Mf  fords  the  attohiey-ge- 
oeral  has  had  die  kindness  to  let  me  look  over 
the  paper  in  Mr.  barlow's  hands,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  for  some  abstract  jpurpose ;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  paper  is. 

Mr.  JMortley  Genera/.— Haad  it  up  to  my 
told. 

Mr.  WMereiL — It  is  some  proposition  in 
algebim. 

Lord  EUenkfrougk. — It  is  some  calculatioti ; 
tlM  MiMCt  to  wbich.it  reUtei  might  makir it 
arffmabia,  if  the  snfciaet  ware  kdown  a  but  I 
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cannot  put  hny  inteUigible  eoBaini^tloauftoa 

it  myself. 

Mr.  IFffAerfZ^.— If  the  Attomey^ineral  San 
decipher  it,  he  may  make  sokhething  of  it,  but 
I  cannot. 

'  Mr.  Solickor  Geilenrf.— We  will  espiainitml 
the  proper  time. 

Lord  £Ushtor(«E^A.— But  how  tan  i^ettitd' 
it? 

Mr.  WttkerelL'-l£  the  ettemey-genetid  will 

?[ive  us  an  explanation  of  it,  it  may  be  sat«^ 
aotory  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.    * 

Lord  ElUnborough.-^Hzye  you  atiy  ^tbtM 
to  explain  it  t 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — With  great  deference 
to  your  lordship,  it  explains  itself. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^tt  appeals  to  \rir  soAlf 
very  obscure  calculation. 

Lord  EUenbonmigh^ — We  cannot  take  tfiia 
down  in  words ;  it  must  be  by  a  fac  simile^ 
and  then  we  must  have  an  expltnation.  There 
is  1^000/.  multiplied  by  40  ;  but  2,000,000  ie 
the  sum  of  which  we  have  evidence ;  we  have 
no  account  of  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenerd, — ^M^  lord,  Ftppie^ 
bend  that  vrhich  is  vmtten-— ^ 

Mr.  Wetheren,~-'\?e  must  tnke  th^  vfHiSU 
together,  the  ihtelHgibl^  and  the  unint^gim.' 

Mr.  Attorney  Genend, — i  subMf  that  tfaii  ia 
a  calculation  of  different  forties,  although  the 
nuihbers  and  distribution  of  them  are  in  hiero^ 
glypfaic.  The  first  Ait',  I  shoald  take  to  be 
Artillery ;  H.  6",  Horse  Guards ;  F.  O",  Foot 
Guards ;  Amrti*",  Ammunition  |  H.  G^,  Uovie 
Guards  ,*  F.  G^,  Foot  Gnaids ;  B**^  Bank ;  rtnd 
T",  Tower.  Being  a  list  found  in  the  lod^ilgtf 
of  young  Watson^  I  apprehend  it  is  evidence; 
It  is  an  enumeration  of  difibrtat  corps  of  fait 
majesty's  fbrces,  and  is  c6itf rmatory  of  Mw 
evidence  already  grrin  of  t  design  to  nikv 
some  atttck  or  otlier  upon  his  majesty's  (oicm; 

LoVd  tllefibcir<mgk.^li6^  catY  we  knd#  wIM 
Anuh".  n&etost  If  we  feoeive  fhis  pstoer  #)f 
must  tey  ^at  it  has  sotUd  ineanine ;  if  f&d  ttSS 
shew  its  meaning,  the  place  where  it  #AI' 
fouf>d  would  entitle  it  to  be  received ;  hot  tf 
you  cannot,  what  could  be  made  of  it,  even 
supposing  it  were  received  ?  Have  you  any 
witness  to  prove  either  the  having  seen  i^  or 
the  having^  had  any  communication  with  any  dr 
the  allegra  conspirators  concerning  iff 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  have  no  vritnesa 
to  prove  any  thing  more  thto  what  appeirs 
upon  the  fiau^  of  die  papei^  itself.  It  is  eH> 
dently  a  list  of  different  tbroes. 

Lord  lEIknbonmgh. — ^Unless  you  can  connect 
this  apparent  calcius^on  of  miutsry  force  widr 
the  cotispiracy,  I  db  not  see  it's  relevaik^. 
The  objection  to  it  is  not  diat  it  is  inadmis^ 
sibl^  but  that  whetf  admitted  it  w<wlil  lead  to 
nothing. 
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Mr.  AUamef  GeneroL  — 

loidihip's  opinion,  I  will  wii 


That  being  your 
withdraw  it. 

BHIhigworih  sworn.^ Examined  by 
Mr.  SoiicUor  GeneraL 

I  beliere  you  are,  or  were,  a  serrant  to  Mr. 
Letch,  a  gentleman  at  the  bar  P— -1  am  now. 

Do  you  recollect  beintr  at  a  public-house  in 
Long-acre  (Newton,  I  mink,  is  the  name  of 
the  mndlord)  on  the  5th  of  November  last  ? — 
Yea,  I  do. 

Whilst  you  were  there,  did  you  observe  any 
yevDg  man  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  were  you  ? — In  a 
little  parlour  next  the  bar. 

IT^exe  any  persons  with  this  young  man? — 
They  came  m  one  by  one,  to  the  best  of  my 
veooUection. 

How  many?— Four,  I  recollect  perfectly 
weUt  but  whether  there  were  more  I  am  not 
certain ;  very  few  more. 

When  they  came  in  did  this  younff  man 
addreM  any  conversation  to  3rou? — Yes,  he 
did. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  conversation 
with  you  f — When  I  went  into  the  house  first, 
I  went  in  ooai|MUiy  with  a  nobleman's  servant 
who  wore  a  livery  ;  they  seemed  discoursing 
■aiinast  tbenselves  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
tamed  round,  and  observed,  that  the  crest 
upon  his  button  was  the  crest  of  a  lord,  and 
£qr  asked  him  who  made  his  master  a  lord. 

.  Loid  FlUbarmigk, — Tbeve  was  a  coronet 
npeo  the  button  ? — Yes,  and  he  could  make 
BO  answer,  not  readily,  to  this  question  that 
WW  put  to  him  ;  after  a  little  while  they  turned 
to  ae  and  put  the  same  question  to  me>  upon 
which  I  explained  it  as  well  as  I  knew  how ; 
and  after  my  explanation  to  the  person,  whom 
I  believe  to  be  the  younger  Watson,  they 
asked  me  how  this  nooleman  came  to  be  pos- 
of  so  much  landed  property  as  he  was 
of;  and  they  turned  round  to  the 
aervant,  and  told  him  he  had  a  right  to  as 
mudi  land  as  his  master,  and  that  the  time  was 
now  fast  approaching  when  he  would  be  as 
good  a  man  as  his  master,  and  possess  as  much 
property ;  and  he  also  asked  by  what  rig^t  he 
held  this  property. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy.  —  Who  asked?— This 
man  put  the  question. 

Lord  EUenborough. — ^Have  you  any  reason 
lor  attributing  to  him  the  name  of  young 
Watson? — Only  from  the  description  given  of 
him. 

;  Lord  EUenborough, — ^Was  he  called  by  that 
name  ?— I  heard  no  name  mentioned  at  all. 

Mr.  SoiicUor  General. — ^We  have  given  evi- 
deaee^  b^  Castle,  (indeed  it  was  onohe  cross- 
examination  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  We- 
therell)  to  the  quarrel  between  young  Watson 
and  Mr.  Leach's  servant  at  the  public-lKmse. 

-  Mr.  lfe(Aer^— No,  it  did  not  appear  that 
it  was  Mr.  Letch's  servant. 


Mr.  SolieUor  Gokto/.— You  yourself  put  the 
question,  whether  it  was  not  chancellor  Leach's 
servant. 

Lord  EUenborough^ — ^Perhaps  the  proof  would 
not  have  come  in  with  the  particular  name 
without  your  question  on  Castle's  examination ; 
certainly  it  stands,  that  it  was  young  Watson. 

Mr.  SoUciior  General,  —  Castle  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  young  Watson. 

Lord  EUenborough. — Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  WethertU, — ^Ile  did  not  say  who  this 
young  man  was ;  he  said  there  was  a  violent 
quarrel  between  this  young  man  and  the  ser- 
vant of  an  attorney.  Now,  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Leach,  is  considerably  higher  than  an  at- 
torney. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Or  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  WethertU.-^ My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Leach,  is  considerably  higher  than  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  am  afraid,  by  your 
own  question — Whether  it  was  not  diancellor 
Leach's  servant  ?  you  have  let  them  in. 

Mr.  WethereU^^l  wish  to  have  it  all,  my 
lord.    I  would  not  stop  it,  on  any  account. 

Mr.  SoUdtor  Gfnem/.-^Will  you  go  on  ?^ 
They  entered  into  a  great  many  di&rent  ar- 
guments ;  I  do  not  kpow  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  mention  the  whole  to  the  Court ; 
mv  own  judgment  is  not  sufficient  to  dictate 
whether  it  would  be  proper,  or  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — ^Tbey  came  to  a  quarrel, 
at  last,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Genera/.— Was  any  thing  said 
about  the  soldiers  ? — Ves. 

What  was  said  about  them  ? — ^They  asked  me 
if  I  knew 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. ^Viluth  of  them ;  «<  they" 
imports  several  ? — I  am  not  so  positive  as  to 
say  which  put  that  question ;  but,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  that  person  was  Castle  who 
put  tiiat  question. 

Mr.  WetkereU. — I  apprehend  any  thing  that 
Castle  said,  cannot  be  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — It  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Watson  ?— To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, it  was  Castle  put  the  question,  but  I 
am  not  positive.  They  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  whether  there  was  a  douUe  guard  placed 
at  Carlton-house ;  I  answered,  no. .  They  said 
they  knew  there  #as  a  double  guard  placed  at 
Carlton-house. 

Mr.  Justice  j^bbott. — ^Which  of  them  said 
that  ?— I  believe  it  was  the  first  that  put  the 
question  to  me.  Castle;  then  this  Castle,  I 
believe  it  to  be,  made  use  of  the  expression, 
**  A  double  guard  will  be  of  no  use  to  the 
Prince  Regent." 

Mr.  H  eeAerc//.~-Tbat  was  Castle  ?*Yes,  it 
was ;-  that  a  double  guaid  would  be  of  no  use 
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to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  that  the  soldiers  | 
would  not  iieht  for  such  a  government  as  this ; 
that  they  had  been  abroad,  and  had  seen  how 
merit  was  rewarded  in  France;  and  that  now 
they  would  refuse  to  fight,  as  diey  before  had 
done,  to  support  the  goTemroent  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Did  it  at  last  end  in 
a  quarrel  between  you  and  any  of  them  ?~It 
did. 

Lord  Ellcnborough,^Wiih  the  young  roan  ? 
—Yes. 

Thomat  Hollingrcorth  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Wetherdl. 

You  are  servant  to  Mr.  Leach  ? — I  am. 

I  believe  on  the  evening  you  went  to  this 
place,  Mr.  Leach  was  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 
attending  a  party  of  ladies  ?— Yes. 

You  went  to  Uiis  public-house  ?— Yes. 

At  this  public-house  Mr.  Castle  asked  you, 
whether  there  was  a  double  guard  at  Carlton- 
Louse  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leach,  I  believe,  has  the  private  entr^ 
at  Carltbn-house,  as  being  one  of  his  royal 
highness's  council  ? — I  believe  he  has. 

Did  Castle  know  you  were  Mr.  Leach's  ser- 
vant?—I  do  not  think  he  knew  at  the  time  any 
tl'ing  about  who  I  was. 

Was  it  Castle  who  asked  you  whether  there 
was  a  double  guard  at  Cariton-house  ? — YeSy 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 

Castle  is  the  tall  man  ?— -A  stout  built  man. 

Was  it  the  stout  man  that  addressed  to  you 
the  statement  about  the  soldiers,  that  tliey 
would  not  fight  for  such  a  government  as  this  ? 
— Yes ;  1  believe  it  was. 

Was  it  Castle  who  said  that  they  were  not 
rewarded  after  fighting  abroad? — I  think  it 
was,  bat  I  am  not  certain.  ' 

Tlie  other  two  questions  you  are  certain  of  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Did  you  tell  them  afterwards  whose  servant 
you  were  ? — ^No  I  did  not. 

Was  this  in  the  public  room  ?^In  the  public 
room  ;  it  is  a  room  made  use  of  as  a  parlour, 
but  when  the  landlord  of  the  house  is  at  home, 
he  does  not  allow  any  body  but  a  few  trades- 
men, neighbours,  to  enter  it. 

How  many  were  there  at  this  time? — There 
were  four. 

How  many  by^standers? — None,  but  the 
party  themselves,  and  the  young  man  who  went 
in  along  with  me. 

How  many  were  the  party  themselves  ? — 
They  were  four,  the  party  themselves,  whether 
more  I  cannot  say. 

And  you  and  another  young  man? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  any  soldiers  in  this  room  ?-— 
None. 

That  you  ara  certain  of? — ^Ihere  was  no  one 
who  had  regimentals  on. 

If  there  were  only  four  who  came  in  with 
you  and  your  friend,  there  could  not  be  one 
who  was  a  soldier  without  your  observing  it ; 
was  there  any  peiwrn  in  a  led  coat|  or  who^  Iu4 


the  appearence  of  a  red  coat  f — Not  the  least.. 

Were  any  of  the  guards  of  Drury-lane  The- 
atre present  when  this  conversation  took  plaee? 
— No. 

This  discussion  about  Carltbn-house  excited 
a  little  of  your  feelings,  as  you  were  the  servant 
of  a  eentleman  in  the  household ;  it  made  yoa 
a  little  warm  ? — No,  it  did  not;  but  when  they- 
addressed  some  discourse  to  me,  they  foun4 
I  did  not  agree  vrith  them,  and  they  said  it  was 
like  casting  pearls  before  swine  to  talk  to  such 
a  fellow  as  I  was^  and  desired  the  oUier  to 
hold  his  tongue. 

We  vrill  not  go  into  that ;  all  this  was  in  the 
private  room  in  which  there  were  no  soldiers  T 
—Yes. 

• 

Thomas  HoUingworth  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  General, 

This  was  the  parlour? — ^Yes,  a  place  not- 
used  for  the  admission  of  the  public  in  genertl. 

But  it  was  that  evening?— Yes ;  the  landlord 
vras  not  at  home^  and  the  wife  had  no  restrio- 
tion. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy.  —  Was  there  any  thing 
said  on  the  subject  of  a  livery  ? — Yes.  ^ 

What  was  said  ? — That  a  livery  was  a  badge 
of  slavery. 

Do  you  recollect  which  said  that?— Tlie 
young  man. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Have  you  seen  Castle 
since  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  by  looking  at  him,  whether  he 
is  one  of  these  four  persons,  who  were  there? 
— Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  SolkUor  Gcnero^— Will  your  lordship 
be  good  enough  to  ask  him  to  look  at  the  elder 
Watson  ? 

Lord  EUenborough, — ^Yes,  I  think  yom  nay 
put  that. 

Mr.  Solieitor  Genera/.— It  was  in  consequenee 
of  the  question  put  by  your  lordship  as  to 
Castle  :  will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodntm 
to  put  it  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — It  will  be  better  joa 
should  put  it,  because  then  they  may  cross-ex»« 
mine  upon  it. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General, — If  your  Lordship 
pleases,  1  would  not  shut  them  out :— Look  a^ 
the  prisoner  Watson  ? — I  have  seen  him. 

uo  you  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  per-, 
sons  there  that  evening?— I  think  he  was;  I 
will  not  positively  swear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
persons,  but  I  think  he  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Boy/ry.-^Did  you  see  any  of 
the  others  ? 

Mr.  SolkUor  General, — Look  at  the  three  miea 
behind  ? — The  one  in  the  middle  strongly  abo 
resembles  a  third  who  was  there ;  but  I  cannot 

Seak  so  positively  to  his  person  as  to  the  elder 
r.  Watson. 

A  Jmyman,  ^By  what  name  wonld  yonde^ 
I  lignate  the  middle  one  f 
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8^.  0«my*^TW  0MitleiMii  ia  the  KiddU« 
r.  ThujOewood. 

Mr.  WttkereU^-^X-OM  jieyer  saw  them  befpre 
tjbat  time  f — No. 

Nor  hare  seen  them  sin^e,  till  the  present 
time^^I  saw  the  three  of  them  the  first  day  ot 
Ae  Spa-fields  meeting ;  one  of  them  got  up  at 
tibe  Rght-hand  side  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  tlard| 
Gutle*  got  on  the  wheel  of  ^  carriage. 

You  y^ent  to  Spa-fie\ds  meeting?— I  liye 
ite  way.  I  was  going  home  to  dinner,  it  was 
Ttrr  IttUe  out  of  ray  way ;  and  I  went  out  of 
eimosi^i  thinking  I  should  see  the  persons 
fmom  I  saw  at  Newton*s. 

Lord  EiknborougL — Did  you  remember  them 
then  ? — I  did  thre^  o(  them. 

Mr.  Justice  AhboU, — In  what  situations  did 
foa  see  them  t— The  younger  man  was  on  the 
li^  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  other,  whom  I  now 
Tn^t—**"***  to  be  Mr.  Thistlewood,  or  the  per- 
•on  who  so  strongly  resembled  him,  was  on 
tiie  lefty  and  Castle  upon  the  wheel. 

Was  that  before  they  w^t  into  the  house 
called  Merlin's  Cave. — ^Yes, 

JUbi  I>y«i// sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Tt^pfing* 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Wat- 
eon  the  elder  P — 1  do. 

Qo  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hooper  ? — ^I  believe  I  hare  seen  him. 

Do,  you  know  i^  ^rsm  of  the  name  Oif  Pises- 
topf — I  do. 

Do  you  know  Thistlewood  ?  — \  hare  seen 
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1th  which  of  those  persons  have  you  been 
longest  acquainted  ?— With  Mr.  Watson  and 
Preston. 

How  long  before  the  Monday  before  last 
wtre  you  acquainted  with  Watson  and  Preston? 
— ^Not  before  the  latter  end  of  October  or  the 
Vfginning  of  November. 

fi^  you  know  the  public-house  called  the 
Sun,  in  Slaughter-street,  Spital-fielda  ? — X  do, 
Tery  well. 

Were  you  at  tliat  public-house  in  the  begin- 
aing  of  November  ? — Yes,  1  believe  I  was. 

Oh,  do  not  believe,  are  you  not  sure  ? — I  was 
v^  that  house. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  day  of  November  it 
was  ? — I  think  it  was  on  Monday  the  third. 

Whether  Monday  is  the  third  or  the  fourth, 
109  do  not  know,  perhaps  ? — (t  was  on  the 

Was  it  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  ? 
-^I  believe  it  was. 

^ts  there  to  be  a  meeting  at  that  public- 
hota  in  the  evening  ? — I  understood  there  was. 

On  that  understanding  did  yon  go  to  the 
Iffsm  J— I  did. 

44  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  you  went 
tl^Ke  ? — ^About  seven  o'clock,  I  think. 

Did  you  find  any  persons  there,  when  you 
came  to  that  public-house  ? — There  were  two 
or  three  in  the  room  previous  to  my  going. 

Were  any  of  the  penonS|  whose  ntaei  I 


have  Wem  giving  to  you  now,  there  before  you 
ctmt  1—1  think  not. 

Reoollect  yoorself,  whether  Preston  was 
there  f— Not  when  I  first  went,  I  think. 

How  soon  after  yon  had  gone  did  any  of 
them  come  theie  ?— It  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour. 

Which  came  in  first  ? — Mr.  Preston  I  first 
saw. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Preston? — 
It  was  not  particularly  with  him ;  but  it  was 
pablto-hovse  oonveisation,  siting  round  the 
fire ;  we  entered  generally  into  conversation, 
previ9ua  to  any  business  commencing. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  liquor  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind ;  that  is  public-house 
conversation  ? — Certainly ;  tho  conversation  res- 
pecting liquor  was  this ;  I  had  no  money  my- 
self lo  pay  for  any  liquor ;  Mr.  Preeton  says 
(not  calling  me  by  name,  for  he  did  not  know 
my  name,  that  was  matter  of  little  consequence) 
a  pint  or  two  of  beer  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

Had  you  spoken  to  him  about  your  having 
no  money  P*— Thia  was  publicly,  in  the  oom- 
panv. 

You  had  said  publicly,  in  the  company,  that 
you  had  nn  money  ?"— Yes. 

To  which  Preston  said,  that  a  pint  or  two  of 
beer  would  be  of  little  consequence? — ^Yes, 
that  was  no  object ;  that  he  did  not  like  to  see 
a  poor  man  in  distress. 

You  had  some  beer  ?— Yes,  I  dnnk  some. 

Did  you  see  him  take  out  any  money  ? — ^I 
did,  he  had  some  in  his  hand. 

How  soon  after  that  conversation  with  Pres- 
ton, did  Mr.  Watson  come  in  ? — He  came  in 
during  the  time. 

Do  you  know  his  son,  young  Watson  ? — ^Yes, 
I  have  seen  him. 

Did  he  cotne  in  with  him  ? — T  do  not  know 
whether  they  came  together ;  they  were  both 
there. 

After  you  had  been  there  some  time,  did  you 
proceed  to  business  ?«-Y'es. 

You  have  told  us  you  understood  there  was 
to  be  a  meeting  there,  which  was  the  reason  of 
your  going ;  did  the  meeting  proceed  to  busi- 
ness after  that  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

What  was  the  business  of  the  meeting? — I 
understood  the  meeting  was  intended  to  peti- 
tion for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 

Were  any  speeches  made  by  either  of  the 
Watsons,  or  both,  to  the  meeting  T—Yes,  there 
were. 

By  both  ?--By  the  ekkr  Watson. 

Ikxw  many  did  the  meeting-  at  that  poUio- 
house  consist  of  ? — It  was  a  very  small  room ; 
it  might  consist  of  thirty.  I  itid  not  mmcdy 
count  the  number. 

On  this  talk  about  a  petition  for  a  Refiwm 
in  Pariiament,  do  you  recollect  Preatoo  saying 
any  thing  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

What  did  he  say  f — ^He  said  petitions  had 
been  sent  to  Parliament  so  frequent  and  so 
often,  and  so  little  attended  to,  that  he  thought 
il  was  of  very  little  use  petitioning  any  more ; 
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ffluch  I  tbovglil  w«f  looMwInt  inegulary  that 
oae  of  the  party  tl^ould  come  in  and  propose 
to  petkioft  Parliament  for  Reform^  and  another 
should  stand  up  to  contradict  the  necessity  for 

What  further  did  Preston  say  ? — That  waf 
the  general  tenor  of  the  oonrersation. 
'  What  further  did  he  say;  as  petition  was  of  no 
use,  did  he  propose  any  thing  else  ? — No,  I  do 
not  leoollect  paxticularly  that  he  did. 

He  said  something  further,  you  say ;  what 
was  it  ? — ^AU  that  he  said  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  denying,  in  fact,  the  utility  of  it;  that  it 
was  neceesary ;  but  still  be  thought  it  would  not 
avail  any  thine. 

IMd  Mr.  Watson  produce  any  thing  to  the 
meeting?— He  produced  some  papers. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — ^Was  that  the  elder 
Watson?— Yes. 

Mr.  Tcffmgt'^'D'^  he  give  them  any  name  ? 
T-^  title  was  given  it ;  t^  it  was  a  memorial. 

That  was  what  he  called  it,  a  memorial  ?— - 
Yes^ 

.  Did  be  read  the  memorial  to  the  BieetiBg  ? 
•^He  did. 

You  heard  it  readP — I  did. 

Was  any  body  appointed  to  any  office  that 
night? — ^i  WM  nominated  to  the  Chair  that 
nisht. 

Was  any  other  person  nominated  to  any 
office  that  night,  that  you  recollect  ?  — ^The 
younger  Watson  was  appointed  as  secretary,  I 
believe,  for  that  evening  only ;  it  was  not  said 
whether  he  was  to  continue  in  that  situation. 

Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  where 
these  said  parties  attended?— I  attended  at  the 
same  house  again. 

When  was  that  ?  — - 1  think  it  was  on  the 
Thursday  evening  following. 

Did  you  know  where  Preston  lived  at  that 
time  ?-*No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Did  you  ever  learn  from  Preston  where  he 
lived  ?--4ie  never  informed  me. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  Oreystoke-place  ? 
—Yes. 

West  ^fo«  ever  there  ? — I  have  been  there. 

What » the  number  ? — I  think  it  was  No.  9> 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Hour  came  you  to  go  to  No.  9,  Greystoke- 
place  ?—  I  will  tell  you ;  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  Independent  Whig  with  my 
iHMe  to  it,  ecmveaing  a  meeting  in  Spa^^elds. 

For  what  time  f— The  ilrst  meeting  as  it  is 
cyied. 

The  advertiseaeat  appearing  in  the  Indeh 
pendoit  Whig,  for  a  meeting  in  Spa*field»  on 
dv  iftetnih  of  November  with  your  name  to 
it,  I  diink  you  say? — ^Yef,  I  knew  nothing  of 
its  appearing  with  my  name  until  Preston  was 
wider  tiie  neceisitjrofmakingmeout. 

Yon  knew  nothing  of  yoor  name  being  put 
to  it  ?  — ^Yes,  therefore,  Preston  was  under  the 
imrmity  of  maldiig  out  where  I  lived,  or  where 
J  aoold  be  found,  for  he  did  not  know  when 
I  lived ;  I  will  tell  you  why  be  wis  under  the 
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- 1  do  aoc  want  to  know  that,  only  why  you 
went  to  Ofeystoke-place  P — ^I  will  tell  you ;  the 
Editor  of  the  Independent  Whig  did  not  at 
that  time  print  bills. 

We  do  not  want  to  know  any  thing  about 
the  bills. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — He  is  going  to  teHyoit 
the  reason  of  his  going  there. 

Mr.  TappMg,r-Did  you  see  Preston  at  No. 
9,  Grevstoke-place  f — Yes,  I  did. 

You  Lave  told  us  you  had  seen  Thistktwood; 
who  introduced  you  to  Thistlewood  F-T-Tbeta 
was  no  one  person  in  particular  introducHsd 
me  to  him ;  he  came  into  the  room  where  I 
was. 

Where  was  that  P— At  Greystoke-place. 

How  was  he  dressed  at  that  time  r— He  waa 
dressed  very  much  like  a  gentleman. 

What  was  his  dress  ?— Boots,  I  do  not  know 
what  they  call  them;  Hessian  boots,  I  believe  > 
I  did  not  take  an;^  particular  notice ;  I  did  not 
think  any  thing  might  ensue  from  that. 

You  were  introduced  to  Thistlewood  at 
Greystoke-place?— Yes,  at  No.  9. 

Do  you  recollect  how  soon  it  was  after  tha 
meeting  of  which  you  have  spoken  P — ^I  oaB« 
not  say. 

Mr.  Justice  JMo«.— Was  it  after  the  meet« 
ing  ? — ^It  was  after  the  advertisement  appear- 
ed. 


Mr.  Toppmg^r^Wts  it  before  the  first  meet- 
ing ? — Yes,  it  was. 

John  Dyall  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Wetherdl. 

Are  you  the  same  person  that  was  called  the 
Green-coated  orator  at  the  Brentford  election  ? 
—I  am. 

The  identical  Green-coated  orator  ?— >Yea 
the  very  same. 

You  go  by  that  name  ? — I  do  not  go  by  that 
name,  but  I  am  the  identical  man. 

You  are  the  man  who  harangued  at  Brent- 
ford for  fourteen  days? — No;  I  was  the  orator 
in  Covent-garden,  part  of  the  time. 

For  how  many  days  running  did  you  speak 
there  ?— I  believe  it  was  part  of  two  days. 

I  thought  it  had  been  part  of  fourteen?-— 
Oh,  no. 

You  are  the  identical  man,  called  the  Green- 
coated  orator? — ^I  really  am. 

1  believe  that  most  of  the  people  at  these 
meetings  know  you  very  well  ? — Yes,  I  believe, 
as  being  an  honest  man-  and  speaking  my 
mind. 

And  I  believe  you  are  good-natured  enough 
to  lend  your  name  out  for  meetings  P-^h,. ne- 
ver in  my  life. 

When  your  name  was  used,  did  yoo  object 
to  ilf— 4t  was  made  use  of  without  my  leave 
and  consent  in  the  first  instance. 

Yoa  consented  afterwaids  ?— The  application 
was  made  to  me  afterwards,  and  I  consented ; 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  on  my  part  they 
o6«ld  gaiiaat^doit:  I  thought  it  a oonstitu^ 
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tioailii^t,  ud  ftnetknied  ity  topetltioiiFw- 
lumitfit;  and  tbougb  they  had  at  ftnt  made  m 
Hmdiilent  use  of  m  j  name,  without  my  leave 
or  consent,  I  would  not  disappoint  the  meet- 
ittfb  conceiTing  it  to  be  for  constitutional  pur- 
poses. 
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Had  they  applied  to  you  before  the  meeting 
to  use  your  name  ? — ^Yes,  for  a  meeting  at  Spar 
ieidi ;  the  reason  I  gave  my  name  was,  the 
pHnter  of  the  Independent  Whig  did  not  print 
milt,  and  the  printer  would  not  print  it  with- 
out die  hand-writing  of  the  Chairman  and  Se- 
dietary. 

Notwithstanding  this  use  of  your  name,  you 
were  good-natured  enough  to  say  you  did  not 
object  to  it. — I  did  object  to  it. 

Your  objections  were  softened  downf — ^I 
inB  tell  you  the  reason.    Mr.  Preston  said, 
mtor  some  altercation  between  him  and  me, 
^  VhnWf  I  want  you  to  sign  this,  as  you  were 
Chauman  at  the  CarUsle.''    <"  Why,^  says  I, 
^  1  never  was  at  the  Carlisle ;  neiiher  that  day 
nor  that  night.''    After  some  altercation,  he 
ityf,  **  Dyul,  your  name  already  appears  in 
the  Independent  Whig.''    I  said,  ''my  name 
iMear  in  the  Independent  Whig.    I  am  stir- 
pnsed  at  that."    i  conceived  it  was  only  as  a 
paragraph,  that  Mr.  Editor  had  been  throwing 
out  some  slurs,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  he 
says  **  your  name  appears  in  the  Independent 
Mrhiff,  as  Chairman  at  this  intended  meeting." 
I  said,  ^  You  might  probably  have  made  choice 
off  some  person  of  more  respectability  to  gloss 
the  meeting  over."    He  said  **  O  no."    I  said 
to  Preston,  **  Have  you  got  the  Independent 
Whig  in  your  pocket  ?"    He  says  "No,  I  have 
not''    He  says,  **  Do  you  know  any  body  who 
Uket  it  in  ?"    I  said,  I  did ;  and  we  went  to  a 
pnbUc-house,  and  seeing  it  was  for  constituti- 
onal purposes,  I  said  I  would  not  frustrate  the 
Bieetmg ;  I  knew  of  no  other  object,  but  that 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  refonn  in 
Fariiamenti 

You  went  to  Spa-fields? — Yes,  I  did. 
*    You  claimed  the  chair,  I  believe  ? — Oh,  no,  I 
did  not. 

Did  not  you  give  some  hint  that  you  had  a 
IHtlechdm  to  the  chair? — Oh,  no. 

Who  was  made  the  Chairman  ? — A  friend 
of  Mr.  Hunt's,  I  believe. 

Were  you  put  in  nomination  for  the  Chair  T 
-—I  was  not,  indeed. 

Ihomag  Makuu  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

'    On  Monday  the  4th  of  November  did  you 
to  any  public-house  in  Slaughter-street  f — ^I 


there;  look  at  diis  gentlemaii  with  a  colowed 
haadkerdnef  round  his  neck,  and  see  whe- 
ther you  know  him? — That  is  the  gentle- 
man. 

Did  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  read  any  paper 
there } — He  did. 

What  did  he  call  it  ?— A  memoriaL 

Was  any  proposition  made  at  that  meeting 
to  call  any  other  meetings  f — Yes,  there  was. 

At  one  house,  or  at  more  houses  than  one  ? 
•*-At  five  different  houses. 

Was  one  of  those  five  houses  the  Carlisle  • 
Arms  ? — ^It  was. 

Did  you  on  or  about  the  Thursday  following 
attend  a  meeting  at  the  Carlisle  Arms  F — ^Yes, 
I  did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Watwrn  the  elder  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Thistlewood  there  ? — ^Yet, 
I  did. 

Who  paid  the  redLoning  for  the  beer  that 
was  drana  at  that  meeting  P — There  was  soene- 
how  or  other  about  eleven  shillings  paid  by 
Mr.  Thistlewood,  and  the  remainder  wasmade 
up  by  a  person  who  I  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand was  Watson  junior. 

Is  the  landlord's    name  Sheffidd  f— Yes, 

It  IS. 

Did  a  person  of  the  name  of  Smith  go  with 
you?— Yes,  a  neighbour  of  mine. 


Sd. 


Did  you  see  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  there  ?— - 
I  did. 

Mr.  Watson  the  younger  P — Tothe  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  think  it  is  him,  by  the  description 
I  have  seen  of  the  man  since. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Preston  there  ?— I  did. 

Mr.  Thistlewood  T — I  cannot  speak  to  the 
gentleman,  unless  I  see  him. 

Look  at  the  gentlemaii  bdiind  the  warder 


John  Skejffidd  sworn. 

Lord  EUenborough, — ^Mr.  Oumey,  I  suppose 
all  these  witnesses  are  called  in  confirmation  of 
Castle's  evidence  of  yenerday,  as  to  their 
going  to  different  places,  and  being  in  difier- 
ent  societies? 

Mr.  Gtcnuy. — Yes,  thty  are  my  lord ;  I  shall 
examine  them  very  shortly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gimey. 

Do  you  keep  the  Carlisle  Arms  f-— I  did. 

On  the  7th  of  November  last  was  there 
any  meeting  held  at  your  house  ? — ^There 
was. 

Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wation 
there  P— I  did  not  know  any  peraoa  eieept  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Smith. 

Who  ^M  you  any  part  of  the  ra^oning  P — 
A  tall  man.  * 

What  name  did  he  give  you  ? — ^He  gvn  me 
the  name  of  Thistlevraod^  Soothampton-buil- 
dings,  upon  the  note. 

Look  at  that  gentleman  with  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  the  neck ;  do  yon  know  that 
gentleman  at  all  P-— No,  I  do  not 

Who  wrote  the  name  upon  the  note  I— The 
person  that  I  took  the  note  of. 

[Mr.  George  Dyer,  a  derk  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  produced  a  bank  n0t^  and  it 
was  shewn  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Giniev.—  [to  ShdMd.]  Is  that  the 
bank  note  with  which  you  were  paid  ? — It  waa 
a  ten  pound  note. 

Do  you  betiere  that  to  be  the  note  with 
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yon  wtrt  paid  ?— It  was  a  ten  pound 
noto ;  but  I  cannot  lay  that  this  wai  the  iden- 
tical bank  note. 

Do  yon  find  a  name  written  npon  it  ? — It  was 
Thistlewoody  or  ThistlewisCy  Soutbaoipton- 
boiidings.    There  is  a  good  part  of  it  torn  out, 

Mr.  OanMy^—Here  is  A.  Thistle  Southamp- 
ton«bailding8. 

Mr.  Wethardl, — If  it  were  at  all  relevant,  I 
sihoold  object  to  it ;,  there  may  be  a  thousand 
persons  of  that  name  of  Thistlewood. 

Mr.  Gtimry. — The  last  witness  proved  that 
tha  reckoning  was  paid  by  Thbtlewood. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — He  did  not  say  how  he 
paid  ity  whether  by  a  note  or  otherwise. 

Mr,  GariKyw— -How  much  did  he  pay  you  ? 
— Six  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Six  shiUii^^  and  sixpence,  you  think? — 
Yes. 

How  nnidi  was  the  whole  of  the  redLoning  ? 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

Joibi  Skdfitld  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy, 

If  any  body  has  said  that  the  reckoning 
amounted  to  more  than  eleven  shillings,  he 
has  not  told  truth?— -No,  six  and  six-pence 
was  the  whole  of  the  reckoning. 

Wiiliam  Smiih  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Gumey, 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  November  were  you 
at  the  Sun  in  Slaughter-street  ? — ^I  was. 

Who  was  in  the  Chair  at  the  meeting  that 
night!— A  peiaon  of  the  name  of  Dyall  acted 
«fl  Chairman  that  night. 

Did  you  see  the  elder  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Thistlewood  th^re? — I  saw  the  elder  Mr. 
Watson,  I  have  not  a  knowledge  of  Mr,  This- 
tlewood. 

Look  at  that  gentleman  with  the  silk  hand- 
karehief  round  his  neck,  and  say  whether  you 
taw  Urn  there? — I  cannot  undertake,  upon 
ny  oath,  to  say  that  I  know  him. 

Were  yon  on  the  Thursday  following  at  the 
meeting  at  the  Cariisle-Arms  ? — I  was. 
.    Did  yon  see  the  gentleman  I  have  pointed 
out  at  that  meeting  P — I  cannot  unaertake, 
npon  my  oath,  to  say  that  I  saw  him  there. 

After  that,  did  you  see  Preston  in  that  part 
of  the  town  ?-— Yes. 

Did  von  see  any  men  carrying  on  their  backs 
placards  for  a  meeting  in  Spa-fields  P— I  did. 
-    At  vrhat  place  did  you  see  those  men  ? — In 
the  Carlisle  tap*room. 

How  many  of  them  did  you  see  ? — I  am  not 
caitsin  whether  three  or  four. 

Did  you  see  Preston  in  company  with  them  ? 
--Idid. 

From  whom  did  those  persons  receive  their 
directions  ? — ^From  Mr.  Preston. 

Who  paid  them  ? — Mr.  Preston. 

WUGam  Smith  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Ccpfey 

Yon  tay  that  Preston  pa^  them ;  did  youj 
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see  him  pay  them  ?-*-!  saw  himgive  them  loioa 
money,  I  know  not  what. 

Whether  it  was  payment  for  the  plaotfdi 
you  know  not  ? — I  know  not. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  money  ?— I 
not  say. 

For  any  thing  you  know,  it  might  be 
thing  for  them  to  drink? — For  aught  I  know.^ 

This,  meeting  at  the  Carlisle  arms  waa  for 
Pariiamentary  reform? — I  always  understood 
it  so. 

Pyair  was  in  the  chair  T — ^Yes ;  he  was. 

That  was  before  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting.? 
—Yes,  it  was. 

William  Smith  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gtmey. 

Did  you  see  Preston  give  those  men  direc- 
tions ? — ^Tbe  men  that  had  the  placards,  I  heard 
him  order  them  to  roll  the  placards  up,  and  to 
meet  him  the  next  morning. 

Robert  Emery  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  Gwitey, 

Do  you  keep  the  Union,  in  Union-straaty 
Shoreditch  ?— Yes. 

Just  before  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting  was 
there  any  meeting  held  at  your  house  ? — TiMra 
were  some  people  there,  but  I  had  no  know- 
ledge it  was  a  meeting. 

vVhat  number  were  there  ?— There  might  ba 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty. 

Who  paid  the  reckoning  ? — A  person  gave 
me  the  notes,  who  said  his  name  was  Watfon. 

Look  at  the  prisoner  Watson,  and  say  whe- 
ther he  was  the  person  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman  again. 

Did  one  person  pay  the  reckoning  ? — Yes. 

Jmiiet  Skinner  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey, 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  elder  Watson, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? — I  have  seen  him. 

How  long  ago  did  you  become  acquainted 
with  him  ? — I  cannot  rightly  say. 

AVhere  was  it  ?— I  think  at  the  Nag's  Head, 
Camaby-market 

When  was  it  ? — ^I  cannot  rightly  say. 

Used  vou  to  meet  him  there  from  time  to 
time  ? — No,  never,  never. 

Do  you  remember  taking  a  walk  with  him 
in  the  month  of  October? — In  or  near  that 
time. 

Was  any  body  present  ? — I  Jim  and  Castle. 

Castle,  the  witness  who  has  been  examined  I 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  take  a  walk  to  ?— As  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect  we  went  round  by  the  Be- 
gency  Park;  I  recollect  going  up  King-straet, 
Portman-fttreet,  and  into  Hyde  Park. 

There  are  barracks  in  King-street  and  in 
Portman-street  ? — I  think  there  ar.-. 

When  you  came  to  them,  did  any  of  the 
party  stop  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  did  ?— I  think  they  both  stopped. 

Had  they  any  conversation  there  r-— I  do  not 
know,  I  walkea  on.  .  . 

Did  they  ask  you  any  question  ?— Ihert  waa 
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converwdon  about  different  things,  bat  I 
not  recollect  v^hat  it  was ;  it  is  a  long  tioM 
put. 

Did  you  learn  from  hire  whether  they  had 
bttn  there  before  P — There  was  one  question 
which  I  thought  a  wery  foolish  one ;  tliey  asked 
me  whether  f  could  nde,  and  I  said  no ;  that 
was  the  only  one  that  I  can  recollect. 

•  Wk^her  you  could  ride  on  horseback? — 
Y«. 

Did  you  learn  whether  they  had  ever  been 
there  before  ? — One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he 
htd  been  at  the  barracks  before,  but  which  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — ^Did  he  say  it  in  the 
bearing  of  the  other  ? — I  cannot  sav. 

Who  was  he  speaking  that  to? — I  cannot 
tay  which  it  was,  we  were  walking  all  three 
tmther. 

You  do  not  know  which  of  them  said  that  ? 
•^I  do  not. 

Was  any  thing  said  abont  the  entrances  to 
the  barracks  ?— There  was  a  dispute  about  it 
between  the  two,  but  what  was  said  I  do  not 
know. 

About  what? — About  the  entrances  into  the 
barracks. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Did  you  leave  them  in 
Hyde  Park  ?— No,  I  left  them  in  Piccadilly. 

Tkomat  (hborn  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Shq>hmL 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Castle  ? 
—Yes. 

A  few  da3rs  before  the  first  Spa-fields  meet- 
ingdid  you  meet  him ? — Yes. 

What  conversation  had  you  with  him  ?— He 
asked  me  whether  I  was  out  of  employ. 

Mr.  WethertlL — ^Tliis  is  a  conversation  with 
Castle,  and  he  is  not  one  of  the  co-conspira- 
tors; we  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  Castle 
said. 

Lord  EUcnborough, — He  is  giving  evidence 
in  confirmation  of  what  Castle  has  related. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — What  did  Castle  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WetherclL — That  is  Mr.  Castle  confirm- 
ing himself. 

Lord  EUenborough.^lle  met  him  a  few  days 
before  tlie  first  meeting  at  the  Spa-fields. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — What  did  he  direct  you  to 
do  ?— He  asked  me  whether  I  was  out  of  em- 
ploy, and  I  said  Yes ;  and  he  told  roe  he  would 
tell  me  of  a  job,  if  I  would  go ;  and  I  said  I  would . 
He  asked  mc  if  I  could  tell  him  of  five  or  six 
mere ;  I  told  him  there  were  several  at  the 
Constitution  out  of  work. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  his  di- 
rection ?— I  went  up  to  the  Constitution,  and 
he  came  up  on  the  Monday  night,  and  treated 
us  with  some  beer,  he  and  Thistlewood ;  they 
told  me  his  name  was  Thistlewood. 

Who  told  you  his  name  was  Thistlewood  ? — 
Mr.  Castle. 

1>o  you  know  anybody  who  was  with  Castle 
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than  ^~Yes ;  I  think  that  ii  the  gientleman  thert 
in  the  middle  [Thistlewood.] 

Whereabouts  is  the  Constitution  pubtio- 
honse  ? — Lisson  green  near  Mary-le-bone. 

Is  it  near  Paddington  ? — ^Yes. 

What  sort  of  men  nsaUy  come  to  that  pub- 
lic^hoase  I — ^Working  men ;  tradesmen. 

Do  any  navigators  usually  come  there  ?— ^ 
They  nsad  to  do,  v^  few  use  there  now, 
there  used  to  be  a  great  many  there  at  the  time 
the  cut  was  going  on,  but  there  are  none  now. 

Did  any  go  there  at  the  time  you  went  ? — 
Very  few  then. 

Did  you  have  anything  to  eat  and  drink 
while  you  were  at  that  public-house  ? — Not  in 
the  Constitution,  we  did  not  that  night. 

At  any  time  afterwards  ? — ^Yes,  afterwards 
we  did. 

Wbere  did  hedirect  yon  to  go  tfterwaids  ? 
— ^The  Cock  in  Grafton^treet ;  we  were  to 
meet  him  there  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day. 

Did  you  meet  him  theve  ?— Yes. 

Whom  were  you  to  meet  ? — ^Mr.  Castle  told 
me  to  come  down  there,  he  did  not  tell  me 
who  to  meet  there. 

What  took  place  then  r— We  had  a  riiiUing 
a-piece  given  to  ns,  and  a  great  biU  put  on 
our  backs,  and  a  number  in  our  hands  to  give 
away. 

How  many  went  ? — Six. 

Who  were  there  besides  the  six  people  who 
went  with  you  ?  were  the  bills  put  upon  your 
backs  in  the  tap-room  t — No,  we  went  in,  two 
by  two,  to  the  parkmr. 

Who  were  in  that  parlour  ?— I  cannot  say 
who  they  were,  there  were  a  great  many ;  I 
recollect  Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Castle>  and  no- 
body else. 

Nobody  else  yon  recollect  ? — Not  that  I  re- 
collect. 

Did  you  go  about  the  streets  with  those  bills  f 
—Yes. 

You  recollect  Castle  and  Preston  being  in 
the  room,  you  say? — Yes. 

There  were  other  people  there?— Yes,  I 
do  not  recollect  who  they  were,  the  room  was 
full. 

Did  you  afterwards  take  those  bills  about  the 
streets  F— Yes. 

Thomas  (hhom  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WcthcreU. 

Yon  were  out  of  employ  at  this  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  day  this  took  plaoe  ? — 
I  do  not,  it  was  about  a  week  before  the  ftrit 
Spa-fields  meeting. 

At  that  time  you  had  not  many  navigatoct 
come  to  this  house  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

The  occasion  of  their  coming  was,  when  they 
were  cutting  the  canal  ? — ^Yes. 

That  was  a  long  while  ago  ^— Yes,  there 
were  a  good  many  used  to  hang  about  there* 

At  this  time  very  few  attended  there  ? — Yes. 

If  any  person  has  stated,  there  were  a  good 
many  oavisntors  at  this  house  in  Novemberi  it 
is  not  trot  ?— I  did  not  see  «qr  thttek 
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Too  went  frequently  to  the  house  ?— Yen,  I 
lodeed  at  the  house  at  the  same  time. 

If  any  man  has  said,  there  were  a  good  many 
navigators  there  at  the  time  you  were  lodging 
there,  he  has  said  what  is  not  true  ? — There 
might  he  a  good  many  there,  as  I  did  not  see. 

You  lodged  there  ?— I  was  not  always  in  the 
house* 

But  according  to  yonr  view,  there  were  not 
many  navigators  there  then  ?>— There  were  not 
theo ;  I  was  very  seldom  there  of  a  night. 

Mr.  Gimiey.— We  have  all  the  other  hill- 
■tiflkers,  but  we  should  be  wasting  your  lord- 
ship's time,  if  we  were  to  call  them  all. 

Lord  Elienborough.^^Y ovi  may  announce  their 


Mr.  Gtamey. — If  my  learned  friend  wishes  I 
thoald  call  any  of  them,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  WethereU.—ff 0,1  do  not. 

Mr.  Uiomai  Wood  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General, 

I  believe  yon  are  the  landlord  of  a  house  at 
No.  9,  Greystoke-place,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  so  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  in  the  course  of  last  year  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  applied  to  about  that  house,  some 
tine  before  Michaelmas  f — I  was. 

Do  you  reooUect  how  long  ? — I  should  sup* 
pose  not  quite  three  weeks  before  Michaelmas. 

Who  was  it  applied  to  you  about  the  house  ? 
— Mr.  Watson. 

Do  you  mean  the  prisoner? — ^I  mean  Dr. 
Watson  [pointing  to  the  prisoner]. 

Mr.  Justice  J3ay2fy.— Do  you  allude  to  new 
Michaelmas  or  old  ? — New  Michaelmas,  about 
three  weeks  before  the  quarter  commenced. 

Mr.  Attorney  General* — Did  he  tell  you  for 
whom  he  wanted  it  ? — I  understood  to  carry  on 
the  profession  of  a  surgeon. 

XKd  you  let  it  to  him  ? — I  did. 

In  what  vray  did  you  let  it  to  him  first?— It 
was,  as  I  observed  before,  before  the  quarter- 
day  arrived ;  to  the  quarter-day  he  was  to  pay 
me  by  the  week  till  we  commenced  the  Michael- 
mas quarter. 

How  vras  he  to  continue  afterwards  ? — By 
die  <|uarter ;  thirty-four  pounds  per  year. 

Did  yon  learn  from  him  for  whom  he  took 
the  house,  whether  he  took  it  for  himself  or 
lor  any  body  else?— For  himself;  I  do^not 
know  to  the  contrary,  I  understood  it  as  such. 

Were  there  any  alterations  proposed  to  the 
kouae  ?— Doctor  Watson  asked  me,  if  it  vras 
agreeable  to  me  to  make  an  inner  door  to  tiie 
passage ;  which  I  agreed  to,  provided  that  it 
wia.left  in  the  state  &at  it  was  when  he  took  it. 

Ycu  let  the  house  to  him  ?— I  did. 

Did  yon  go  there  when  any  persons  were 
there  ? — I  often  passed  the  house,  but  I  never 
wvnt  in. 

Therefore,  who  resided  in  the  house  yon  do 
■at  know  ?*»F  do  tMt 


Mr.  ThomoM  Wood  crosa-exanuned  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

You  know  Watson  is  a  surgeon  P — ^I  hare 
heard  so. 

With  respect  to  this  inner  door,  what  vnw 
the  situation  of  itP — ^I  consider  it  vras  a  door 
before  you  came  to  the  parlour  from  the  street, 
or  rather  court. 

What  is  the  ground  plan ;  does  it  consist  of 
more  than  one  room  on  the  ground  floor  ?— Ye^ 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

One  front  and  one  back?— One  front. 

And  the  other  at  the  back  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  there  a  passage  going  from  the  strtetr 
door  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  those  two 
rooms  ?— There  was  a  passage  leading  from  the 
street  through  the  building  to  the  stairs,  whidi 
went  down. 

With  those  rooms  either  on  the  right  or  the 
left  P— With  the  rooms  to  the  right. 

Where  vras  this  new  door  ? — ^A  surgeon  lived 
in  it  before,  and  he  had  a  door  of  that  descrip- 
tion, which  made  a  lobby. 

There  vras  an  outer  door,  and  he  wanted 
an  inner  door  a  little  further  back,  so  that  per* 
sons  might  come  in  when  they  knocked  at  the 
door  ?— ofes. 

As  we  see  in  ordinary  surgeons  houses  f— I 
considered  so. 

As  it  was  with  the  preceding  occupier,  who 
was  a  surgeon  ? — ^I  considered  so. 

Mr.  Thonuii  Wood  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Was  any  such  alteration  as  that,  made  by 
you  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  vras  made  at  all  T — 
It  was  not. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — Was  any  thing  said 
by  doctor  Watson,  that  he  vranted  a  place  eo&» 
venient  to  the  hospital  for  his  son  ? — ^No,  no- 
thing of  die  sort  ever  passed  between  us. 

Lord  EUenborough, — ^Did  you  pass  that  way 
and  see  the  appearance  of  the  house  P— I  otusn 
passed  that  way. 

Did  you  see  whether  there  was  any  appear* 
ance  of  the  business  of  a  surgeon  being  carried 
on,  or  any  other  business  in  the  house  ? — I  did 
not,  I  often  wondered  to  see  it  in  the  state  tlMf 
I  did  see  it. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — Will  your  lordship 
allow  me  to  req|uest  your  lordship  will  ask  ^e 
precise  date  of  the  supplication? 

Lord  EUenborough. — What  was  the  time  of 
this  appUeation  about  the  door?— When  Dr. 
Watson  locA  the  house  of  me,  that  vras  the  oo»« 
versation  between  him  and  me ;  I  never  taw 
Dr.  Watson  afterwards  till  I  saw  him  in  Cold* 
bath-fields. 

You  never  saw  any  thing  to  indicate  that  the 
piolsssion  of  a  surgeon,  or  any  other  profetsion 
was  carried  on  in  that  house  r — No,  I  did  nolr  • 

A  Juryman. — Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to 
inquire  whether  he  ever  saw  it  shut  up  io 
passing  ?— No,  never. 
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It  was  alwiiyB  open  ? — ^Yet . 

Did  you  ever  pass  at  the  hour  of  ten  or 
deven  in  the  morning  ? — Perhaps  not  so  early ; 
I  Uve  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  nerer  passed 
it  so  early  as  that. 

Mary  Jpted  sworn.^  Examined  by 
Mr.  SoikUor  General. 

Had  you  the  care  of  a  house  in  Seymour- 
place  belonging  to  Mr.  Cosser,  in  the  month 
of  November  last  f — Yes. 

Is  Seymour-place  near  Ring-street  ? — It  is  a 
distance  off. 

MThat  distance  off  ? — May  be  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Do  you  know  Portman -street  barracks  ? — 
Yes. 

How  far  is  it  from  Portman-street  barracks  P 
— It  is  but  a  very  little  distance  more. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  more? — Portman- 
•treet  barracks  are  just  against  Oxford-street 

Is  it  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Port- 
Mtn-street  barracks,  that  it  is  from  the  King- 
atreet  barracks  f — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  two  men  coming  to  ask  about  the  house  ? 
— ^I  have  had  so  many  people  asking  me  about 
the  house 

Do  you  recollect,  in  November  last,  any 
men  coming  to  ask  about  the  house  ? — I  do  not 
remember  any  particular  person  coming  in 
November. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  person  particularly  ? 
—No. 

Do  you  recollect  referring  any  persons  to 
Mr.  Cosser  about  the  house  f — Yes. 

He  is  the  owner  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Where  does  Mr.  Cosser  live  ? — No.  4,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster. 

Mmy  AfUd  cross-examined  by  Mr.  WetkereiL 

This  house,  I  understand  you  to  state,  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  eacn  of  these  barracks  ? 
^^  X  es* 
•  This  was  about  last  November? — ^Yes. 

I  take  it  there  were  a  good  many  empty 
houses  at  your  end  of  the  town,  about  that 
time? — ^I  cannot  say. 

Did  not  you  see  many  bills  up,  about  that 
tame  P — ^I  cannot  say — I  did  not  go  out  much. 
^  You  do  not  know  any  thing  of  &e  King-street 
barracks,  or  the  Portman-street  barracks  P — 
No. 

Were  you  ever  at  either  of  them  P — ^No. 

You  were  at  the  house  to  take  care  of  it ! — 
Yes. 

.  Mr.  SolkUor  GenemL — Though  you  have  not 
been  at  the  barracks,  you  know  whlere  they  are  ? 
•-Yes. 

Mr.  Walter  Coutr  swom.<— >Examined  by 
Mr.  Tcypin^. 

You  are  a  timber  merchant,  in  Milbank- 
street  P — ^Yes. 

What  number  ?— No.  4. 

Ans  you  the  owner  of  a  bouse  in  Seymour- 
plice  P— Yes,  two  houiMt 


Were  you,  in  November  last,  the  owner  of 
a  house,  of  which  the  last  witness  had  the 
care  7 — I  do  not  know  her  nune,  and  I  did  not 
see  her. 

There  was  a  woman  in  care  of  it  ? — Yes. 

What  distance  is  the  house  from  the  Port- 
man-street barracks  ?— I  do  not  know  the  situa- 
tion of  the  barracks. 

Do  you  remember  being  waited  on  by  any 
persons  to  take  that  house  ?— I  had  many  ap- 

Slications  during  the  months  of  October  and 
fovember. 

Do  you  remember  any  person  coming  and 
giving  you  a  reference  to  another  of  the  name 
of  Thistlewood? — ^Yes,  a'  young  man,  who 
called  himself  James  Watson,  came  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and 
wished  to  take  the  house  that  had  a  shop  at- 
tached to  it.  I  asked  for  a  reference,  as  he  was 
a  stranger,  and  be  referred  me  to  a  Mr.  Thistle- 
wood,  living  in  Southampton-buildings  Chan- 
cerr-lane. 

Did  he  state  to  you  what  the  purport  of  bis 
reference  was  to  that  person  P— 4Ie  stated  that 
Mr.  Thistlewood  was  a  man  of  independent 
property  and  fortune,  and  would  speak  to  his, 
Watson's,  respectability,  as  a  fit  tenant  for  me. 

In  consequence  of  that  reference  did  you  go 
to  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane  ? — I 
did. 

Who  did  you  inouire  for  when  you  went 
there  P — I  inquired  for  Mr.  Thistlewood. 

Upon  your  making  inquiry  for  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Thistlewood,  did  you  see  any  per- 
son who  answered  to  that  inquiry? — I  was 
shown  up  stairs ;  I  forget  whether  it  was  two 
or  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  was  shown  into  a 
back  room  to  a  person  named  Thistlewood ;  he 
did  not  name  himself  so  to  me,  but  I  was  shown 
to  him  as  a  person  of  that  name. 

Lord  Elknbomugk, — ^That  person  answered 
to  the  name  of  Thistlewood  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect whether  he  did ;  I  inquired  for  that  name 
of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

In  consequence  of  that  inquiry,  a  person 
came  to  you  ?— I  went  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Tapping, — ^Had  you  any  conversation 
with  him  about  the  person  takins  that  house  ? — I 
told  him  of  the  appucation  of  Mr.  Watson,  and 
that  he  had  referrad  me  to  him,Mr.  Thistlewood, 
to  vouch  forhis  characteras  a  proper  tenant  He 
told  me  (I  speak  to  the  best  of  my  recollection) 
that  Mr.  Watson  was  of  a  respectable  family  in 
Lincolnshire;  that  his  fiither  was  a  farmer 
there ;  had  a  great  deal  of  property,  which  he 
farmed  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  him  upon  every  score, 
speaking  generally.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
the  words. 

Had  you  further  oonversation  with  him 
at  that  time  ?— I  do  not  recollect  any  further 
conversation  at  that  time ;  there  might  be  fur- 
ther, Imt  I  do  not  recolleci  it. 

Were  you  waited  upon  afterwards  by  the  per- 
son who  first  referred  7011  to  Mr.  Thistlewood  ? 
—He  cittedi  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mw 


far  High  TrtOMn. 

use  lo  nint. 

I  belicTe  7DU  ara  neai^ighted! — Yes,  I  un 
▼enr  neu'sighted. 

Can  jrou  see  whether  the  person  %3  hare  ? — 
I  canoDt  see  without  I  am  very  close;  the 
difinenee  of  the  dress  and  style  is  lO  great,  I 
feel  it  impossible  lo  speak  to  him. 

That  person  [ThisdewoodJ  is  n 


Can  jrou  take  tipon  7011 

"-*  "  fiiiher,"  and  not  either  grandfather 


th« 


Ab  penon  tou  saw  Aniwering  to  the  name  of 
niittewood  was  i — To  the  best  of  my  tecol- 
leetioD,  he  was  dressed  in  a  hlue  coat  and  Wel- 
liBflOD  tmwsen ;  whether  they  were  bine  or 
grcT,  I  hardly  recollect. 

From  the  difference  of  drem,  yon  cannot 
■■«ar  you  recollect  him  ? — I  cannot  positiTely 
•wMT  tohim. 

Jii.  Justice  Bi^ley. — Vou  bave  not  asked 
tat  what  purpose  the  house  was  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Topping. — Was  the  purpose  ofthehouse 
being  taken,  mentioned  to  you  1 — Yes ;  Wat' 
aim  stated,  it  was  for  an  oil  and  seed  shop ;  I 
did  not  exactly  understand  the  meaning,  and 
peiticnlarly  asked  him,  if  it  would  be  any 
wiMUce  in  the  neighbouriiood ;  and  he  staled 
■ot,  that  it  was  for  the  sale  of  seeds  and  oil, 

XHd  the  person  who  applied  to  you,  mention 
vim  was  to  live  there,  and  carry  on  the  busi- 
nen  I — I  understood  the  person  applying ;  he 
applied  for  himself,  as  I  understood. 

Do  you  recollect,  about  what  day  of  the 
week  it  was  you  sent  the  answer,  (hat  you 
■iMnld  not  let  it  ?— No,  I  cannot  recollect. 

How  many  days  after  you  had  been  in  South- 
■mpttm-buildings  ? — I  cannot  speak  positiTely 
to  that ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  wai 
two  or  three  days  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  posi 
tfrel;  lo  that. 

Looking  at  this  person,  you  cannot  take  upoi 
Mutiself  to  swear  positively ;  what  is  your  oe- 
bef  opon  the  suhjccl  ? — To  the  l>est  of  my  recol- 
toction,  that  is  the  countenance  of  the  man  I 
aaw  in  Southampton-buildings. 

Mr.  Waller  Couer  crass^eiamiiied  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 
Vnien  did  this  negociation  go  off  ? — It  was 
three  or  four  days,  certainW,  of  the  time 
ntioned,  when    Watson    first    applied ; 
wiltaiD  three  or  four  days  of  my  seeing  Mr. 
TIntttewood. 

Can  TOU  tell  us  the  precise  day  of  the  appli> 
cation  I — No,  I  cannot. 

Will  you  tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  t — I  can- 
aot  speak  nearer,  than  its  being  the  latter  end 
•f  October,  or  (he  beginning  of  November. 

I  understood  you  to  say,  that  this  conversa- 
tsoB,  taking  place  a  good  while  ago,  you  can- 
Bot  be  Tery  accurate  as  to  the  whole  of  it  t — 
Ho*  I  cajinot ;  I  can  only  speak  to  the  best  of 
Viy  recollection. 

Sonething  was  said,  about  Mr.  Watson 
tamg  of  a  respectable  family  in  Lincolnshire  ? 
— T«». 

And  aomelhing  was  said  about  hiiftthctF — 
Tm,  ftming  a  conndenble  mate. 


Certainly,  lo  the  best  of  my  lecoUeO' 
in,  11  was  "  father." 
IlaTG  you  such  a  distinct  recollection,  as  to 
sweat  positively  ?— No. 

Mr.  instice  Abhotl. — Were  yoti  informed  that 
lis  father  lived  in  London  1 — No. 
You  are  quite  sure  of  that  T— -Quite  sure. 
Lord    EUeniorough. — Was  (here  any  discni- 
iLon  with  you  about  the  terms  ;  was  anv  diins 

0  be  paid  for  liiturea,  or  any  thing  f — T  ■laiad 
he  terms  upon  whidk  I  would  let  the  home 
jere  sixty  pounds  a  year ;  and  he  was  to  pay 
for  the  fixtures. 

And  what  were  the  fixtures  to  be  1—1  b»- 
lieve  seven  or  eight  pounds ;  not  exceeding 
that. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  rent  in  advance  F 
— I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  to  him  befora, 

01  when  1  sent  out  word  atleiwards  to  him, 
ihal  I  would  not  let  him  be  a  tenant,  not  liking 
ihe  reference,  unless  he  would  give  me  the  rent 
in  advance. 

To  the  best  of  your  recoUecUoo,  you  sent  that 
him  f— To  the  best  of^my  recoUec- 


lion,  Idid. 

Uargartt  Maria  Folka  sworn. — Examined  bj 
Mt.  Topping. 

Did  you  live  servant  in  Sonthampton-build- 
ings.  Chancery-lane  f — Yes. 

With  a  Mrs.  Corbould  :  did  you  not  ?•— 
res. 

When  did  yon  go  (o  live  with  Mn.  Cop- 
bould  ?— I  went  in  tbe  month  of  September. 

In  the  last  year  !— Yes. 

How  long  did  yon  live  vrith  Hn.  Corbould  1 
—I  left  there,  on  the  29ih  of  November  througfc 
illness. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thistlewood  F— Yes,  be  was  a  lodger  at  Mrs. 
Corbould's. 

Do  you  know  bim  whcDyon  sec  him  T — Ya; 
tbat  is  him  [pointing  to  Thiitlewood.] 

How  long  had  yon  been  at  Mr*.  CorbonU'i 
before  be  came  to  lodge  diere  T— I  believe  I 
had  been  there  about  aweek,tothebestof  my 
knowledge. 

Who  came  along  with  bim  ? — I  believe  it 
was  Mrv.  ThistlewiMd  likewise. 

Was  there  any  familv}— There  was  ayoimg 
boy,  about  tea  years  old. 

After  he  had  lodged  there  some  time,  do 
you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Watson 
calling  on  him,  a  young  man  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  young  man  wbo  was  called  by 
Thiitlewood,  Watson  ?--Yes. 

How  long  had  Thistlewood  lodged  in  the 
house  befbre  this  person  called  on  him  F — Tliat 


It  say. 


After  some  time,  did  he  call  freqaenllyf — 
Yes ;  bat  his  viiili  were  very  dMrt. 

Did  he  dine  sometimes  with  Mr.  Thiitlt- 
woodl — Yes,  sometimes. 

Was  that  acquaintance  kept  vp  af  loDg  ts 
you  continued  (here  T— Yec 
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Wert  his  tiiiti  mon  frequent  daring  the 
Utter  part  of  the  time? — Yet,  to  the  Mst  of 
nyknowledge  they  were. 

That  was  Uie  place  where  Mr.  Thistlewood 

Was  there  another  peiion  of  the  name  of 
WatM>n  used  to  call  upon  him? — Yes,  the 
^der  person. 

Was  this  the  person  T—YeSy  that  is  the  person 
[pointing  to  Watson]. 

•You  remember  bemg  ill  f    Did  that  person 
prescribe  for  you  at  all  ?— >YeSy  he  did. 

That  was  during  the  time  you  were  there  ?— 
Tesy  he  prescribed  for  me  the  day  before  I  went 

tMray. 

Uow  used  Mr.  Thistlewood  to  dress  ?— He 
Med  to  dress  in  a  light  bhie  coat  and  coloured 
liuwscis. 

That  was  sometimes  his  dress  ?— Yes. 

What  was  hit  dress  at  other  thnes?— Some- 
times he  used  to  wear  m  dark  great  coat 

Orer  the  blue  f — Yes,  sometimes. 

Do  you  recollect  his  haying  any  other  coat 
but  the  blue  coat  ?— No. 

You  left,  I  beliere,  at  the  end  of  Norember, 
did  YOU  not  ?— I  left  upon  the  29th  of  No- 
Tsmber. 

Do  you  observe  the  hair  of  this  Mr.  Thistle- 
wood  now  ?-*-Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  tlM  state  of  his  hair,  when 
at  your  house  ? — It  was  much  of  the  same  co- 
lour, or  it  might  be  lighter* 

It  appears  to  you  much  of  the  same  colour 
now,  that  it  was  then  ?— Yes. 

Eleanor  Corhtmld  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  ~ 


You  have  a  house  in  Southamplon^ildings, 
have  you  not  ?— Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Thistlewood  and  his  wife  lodge  at 
your  house  for  some  time  P — ^Yes. 

What  time  did  they  come  there?— About 
the  middle  of  September. 

Is  that  the  eentleman  who  sits  there,  with 
a  coloured  hao&erehief  about  his  neck  ? — Yes. 

On  what  day  did  he  leave  your  house  ?— I 
believe  it  was  on  the  3nd  of  December. 

Was  that  the  day  of  the  riot  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  the  day  before 
flkaif  he  had  any  company  to  dine  with  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  he  had. 

Do  you  know  their  names  ? — Yes,  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  name  of  Evans. 

Tbe  father  and  the  son  ?— Yes. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  December,  the  di^  of  the 
riots;  do  you  remember  what  time  be  went 
out  in  the  morning ?— No,  I  do  not. 

Did  he  leave  home  in  the  morning  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 
—I  did  not  see  Mr.  Thistlewood,  but  I  under- 
stood he  was  there  again  in  the  evening. 

Did  he  sleep  there  that  ni^t  ?— No. 

Have  you  saen  him  any  more  suaee  thtt 
tioM?— No. 

Had  he  before  that  time  given  yoa  any  no- 
lice  of  any  intention  to  go  away  from  the  house 
on  that  day  r— No^  Mtaay. 


Did  Mrs.  Thistlewood  and  the  child  remain 
there  the  night  of  the  Monday  ? — Yes. 

He  went  away  that  evening,  leaving  his  wife 
and  child  there  t — Yes. 

When  did  they  leave  your  house  ? — On  the 
following  evening. 

Barbara  Smeed  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bkkardmm, 

I  believe  you  are  the  wife  of  Thomas  Smeed  ; 
are  you  not  ?— Yes. 

Does  he  keep  the  Brazen  Head  public-hoose, 
in  Upper  lissoBHitreety  near  Paddington? — 
Yes. 

Is  your  houee  frequented  by  navigators,  or 
petflons  working  on  the  canal  ?— A  great  many. 

The  Prince  Reffent's  canal  and  the  Pad- 
dington canal  P — Yes. 

Do  you  recolleet  at  any  time  any  gentlemen 
cominff  there  and  treating  the  navigators  f — I 
remeomer  there  were  some  men  came  in. 

Mr.  WctktreB.^  It  is  too  generally  put, 
unless  it  is  connected  with  any  gentlemen  af- 
terwards. 

Mr.  Bkkardfom, — Do  Toa  remember  any 
gentlemen  tieiting  tiM  naiigatoit  with  beer  at 
your  house,  in  Novvmber  last  ?— I  cannot  say 
when ;  but  I  remember  tome  men  coming  in 
and  treating  some  men  with  beer. 

Whatmen?— I  cannot  say  whom;  different 
people. 

Were  there  any  billa  brought  about  any 
meetiog  ? — There  were  tome  bills  brought  in 
and  put  on  the  table. 

Do  you  know  what  bills  they  were  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not  look  at  them  that  I  know  of. 

Were  they  about  the  Spa-^elds  meeting  ?— 
I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  see  what  they  were  about  at  the 
time  they  were  brought  to  the  house  ?--I  never 
noticed  tiiem. 

Did  you  take  any  one  of  them? — ^There  was  a 
bill  put  up,  but  it  wa»  taken  down. 

\V  ho  took  it  down  ? — One  of  our  officers. 

What  officer  ?  a  parish  officer  P— One  of  the 
parish  officers. 

Can  you  stato  to  us  whether  that  bill  was 
about  the  Spa-fields  meeting?— I  cannot  say 
vrint  it  was  about ;  it  was  taken  down. 

Was  that  bill  put  up  by  the  same  persons 
who  treated  the  men  ?— It  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbait.^Kom  long  was  it  before 
it  was  taken  down  ? — It  was  taken  down  that 
day,  or  the  next  morning ;  I  cannot  say  which 
it  was. 

Ikaac  Batdev  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gatne^, 

What  are  you?— A  Smith. 

In  the  month  of  November  ktt  where  was 
your  woriuhop  ?— No.  86|  Harlrstntt^  Covent- 
gaiden. 

What  part  of  the  house  did  you  work  in  r — 
TheoeUar,  theUlcheo. 

That  heiiilHiiiiiiil— Yet. 
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Do  ]roa  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Caitle  ? 
<«— Yet,  I  do. 

Did  lie  make  any  application  to  you  respect- 
ing the  making  of  any  thing  in  iron  ? — Yes,  he 
did. 

IVhat  sort  of  things  P — I  did  not  know  him 
before  that. 

But  yon  knew  him  then  ? — ^He  came  and 
wanted  to  make  a  pattern. 

Howy  £ot  him  to  make  a  pattern,  where? — 
At  my  place. 

Ai  your  forge? — ^Yes. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  applica- 
tion ? — I  made  it  myself;  but  I  did  not  finish 
k. 

What  became  of  it  then?— He  took  and 
iled  it  np  himself. 

Did  he  take  it  ^m  you,  or  leave  it  with 
jDQ  ? — ^He  took  it  away ;  I  never  saw  it  any 


How  soon  did  ^u  see  him  again  ? — I  cannot 
exactly  tell,  it  might  be  an  hour. 

What  more  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me 
lo  gel  oo  with  diem  then. 

How  many? — About  fifty,  I  think;  but  I 
cannot  exactly  tell. 

Did  he  say  what  they  were  wanted  for  P— 
He  told  me  they  were  to  put  upon  a  fence. 

A  fence  for  what? — A  fence  for  a  rabbit- 
epuieuy  era  park,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
•   How  ratny  did  you  make  for  him  in  f&ct  ? — 
Two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Did  he  give  you  the  first  order  for  the 
whole,  or  how  ? — Before  I  had  made  the  fifty 
he  told  me  to  get  on  with  more ;  indeed  before 
I  had  made  any  he  told  me  to  get  on  with 


Did  he  give  you  any  money  in  advance  P— ^ 

Tes,  he  did. 
Bow  nndi!-— Ten  shillings. 
By  what  time  in  November  were  they  made  ? 

— ^Against  the  9th. 
Agaiaat  lord  mayor's  day  ? — ^Yes. 
yfho  came  for  them  on  lord  mayor's  day  ? — 

Castle  and  another  man. 
What  had  they  to  put  them  in  ? — ^Two  nail- 
Did  they  both  go  to  your  cellar  ? — They  both 

Did  you  deliver  them  to  them  ? — ^They  put 
into  the  bags,  and  took  them  away ;  I 
Hood  by. 

Before  they  took  them  away  were  you  paid 
kfiiMBm  ? — Oh,  yes. 

At  what  house  did  you  receive  your  money  ? 
*-At  Mr.  Winkfield's. 

Where  is  thatP — The  comer  of  Leg-alley, 
ia  Long-acre. 

Did  yon  give  a  bill  and  receipt  f — I  gave  no 
neeipt,  nor  yet  a  bill ;  I  gave  a  bill  what  they 
tmait  to,  but  they  paid  me  for  them,  and  never 
required  any  receipt ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
Aer  had  the  bill  or  not. 

Bat  yon  made  a  bill  out  of  what  tliey  came 
li?— Idid. 

Were  they  both  together  when  you  received 
ie  umBf  at  Winkfield's  ?— Yes. 
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Then,  after  jron  had  received  yonr  money, 
did  you  go  together  to  your  cellar  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  name  of  the  oAer  person 
mentioned  ? — No,  nothing  but  Sir. 

Look  at  these  {showing  some  pike-heads  to 
the  witness],  were  those  like  the  pike-heads  yoa 
made  P — Yes,  those  are  the  same. 

Yon  know  your  own  work  ? — ^Yei,  I  do. 

Those  are  the  same  P— Yes. 

The  remainder  are  underneath  yon  in  a  box, 
you  may  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Btf^fy.— lliat  is  the  bag  Vickery 
produced. 

Mr.  Gumey, — Yes,  it  is,  my  lord.  lYiose 
are  all  the  same ;  are  they  ? — ^Yes,  they  are ;  I 
have  seen  them  before. 

Itaac  Bentley  cross-examined  by  Mr.  WetherelL 

I  think  you  say  they  did  not  require  a  re- 
ceipt of  you? — ^No,  they  did  not. 

What  was  the  money  they  paid  you  ? — Whe« 
ther  under  or  over  five  pounds  I  cannot  say, 
but  they  did  not  require  a  receipt. 

Lord  EUenborough, — ^There  was  some  paper 
taken  away,  I  think  you  say  P 

Mr.  Wethcrell, — I  understood  you  to  say  you 
believe  they  did  not  take  a  bill  ? — I  cannot  say 
as  to  that. 

You  are  certain  you  did  not  give  a  receipt  ? 
—Yes. 

These  are  common  spikes  ? — I  call  them 
spikes. 

Did  you  ever  manufacture  a  thing  called  a 
pike  ?-*I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Have  you  seen  such  pikes  as  are  put  on  the 
top  of  a  spear  by  soldiers  P — I  never  made 
any  of  them. 

These  are  for  a  fence ;  one  end  to  be  stuck 
in,  and  the  other  to  stand  out  ? — ^Yes. 

Castle  ordered  them  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

When  he  ordered  the  first  parcel,  was  he 
alone  ? — No,  John  Harrison  was  with  him. 

Did  Castle  tell  you  what  they  were  for  ?— He 
told  me  they  were  for  a  rabbit  warren,  or  a 
fence,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

1  understoood  you  to  say,  that  Castle  filed 
one  himself? — Yes. 

You  made  a  pattern  one  yourself,  and  then 
he  made  some  alterations  P — He  filed  it  up,  and 
made  it  sharp  at  the  point. 

He  came  after  the  first  pattern  spike  was 
made,  and  ordered  fifty  ;  did  he  ? — About 
fifty  ;  fifty  were  ordered. 

Then  he  came  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
you  to  make  two  hundred  and  fifty? — From 
that  to  five  hundred ;  from  that  as  many  as  I 
could  get  made. 

In  point  of  fact  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
the  wQole  of  what  you  got  made  ? — That  was 
all. 

Those  never  had  been  filed  up  ? — ^Tliey  had 
not. 

The  one  Castle  filed  up  was  made  sharper 
than  those  ? — Quite  sharp. 

Were  the  square  angles  filed  off?— No, 
only  made  with  a  sharper  point. 
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Was  tho  one  he  filed  up  materially  sharper 
than  those  ?^A  great  deal  sharper. 

He  did  that  in  yourshop  ? — lie  did. 

Did  he  apply  to  you  afterwards  to  file  those 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  he  took  away  f— -No,  he  did  not. 

Is  Mr.  Castle  much  of  a  workman,  that  he 
came  to  understand  this  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  he 
seemed  to  handle  the  file  very  weU ;  I  nerer 
Mw  bin  handle  a  hammer,  therefore  I  cannot 
say. 

Where  did  Castle  introduce  himself  to  you  ? 
— I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life  before.  I 
nefer  knew  the  man  till  he  came  to  the  shop. 

haoc  Bentley  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gwmey, 

Did  you  know  Harrison  before  ? — Yes. 

If  those  lying  before  you  were  filed  up,  they 
might  be  made  as  sharp  as  the  pattern  one 
which  you  made,  and  he  filed  ? — ^Thcy  could  be 
made  as  sharp. 

Bfr.  Justice  Abbott, — Had  you  ever  before 
this  time  made  any  thing  as  sharp  as  those  for 
iences  ? — Never. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — Will  your  lordship  ask  him 
whether  he  had  ever  made  any  thing  of  this 
kind  for  fences  before  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Had  you  ever  made 
any  thing  of  this  kind  for  fences  before  ? — x 
never  had ;  I  never  had  an  order  for  sudi  be- 
fore. 

William  Winkficld  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Owmetf, 

Do  you  keep  a  public-house  at  the  comer 
of  Leg-alley,  Long-acre  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  manwho  stands  near  you  ? 
[Bentley.]— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him  in  company 
with  two  other  persons  at  your  house  last  No- 
vember ? — Yes,  the  beginning  of  November. 

Was  Castle  one  of  those  two  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

But  there  were  two  other  persons  ?— There 
were  two  men ;  one  a  shortish  gentleman,  and 
the  other  tall. 

Did  they  drink  together  at  your  house  f — 
Yes,  they  had  a  pint  of  porter. 

You  took  the  reckoning,  and  gave  them  the 
change  upon  it  ? — Yes ;  I  changed  Bentley  a 
pound  note. 

Thomu  Cox  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Guniey. 

In  whose  employment  were  you  in  Novem- 
ber } — Messrs.  Parkes  and  company,  in  Broad- 
street,  Bloomsbury. 

Are  they  ironmongers  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

Do  you  remember,  one  morning  in  Novem- 
ber, any  person  coming  and  inquiring  for  nail- 
bag  ? — Yes,  one  person  came. 

How  many  nail-bags  did  he  ask  for  ? — Two. 

Did  you  sell  him  two  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Was  it  an  old  or  a  young  man  P — I  did  not 
take  notice  of  him. 

Tall  or  short  ? — About  five  feet  nine  or  ten 
inches. 
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As  much  as  that,  do  you  think  ? — Yes. 

Are  old  nail-bags  commonly  inquired  after  } 
— Yes,  always  ;  we  scH  them  to  any  person. 

And  you  sold  two  to  this  person  ? — Yes  ;  I 
sent  them  out  of  the  warehouse  into  the  shop ; 
and  he  paid  for  them,  and  took  them  away. 

Thomas  Cor  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

You  deal  commonly  in  thete  articles  ?^  Yes, 
we  do. 

And  you  sold  them  in  the  usual  way? — 
Yes. 

Lord  EUenborougk.^^l  think  we  may  as  welt 
pause  here. 


COURT  OF  KINCVS-BENCH, 
Friday,  13M  June,  1817. 

[James  Watson  was  set  to  the  bar,  and  Ar- 
thur Thistlewood,  John  Hooper,  and 
Thomas  Preston,  in  the  seats  immediately 
beldnd.] 

Mr.  WilUam  TuU  sworn.— -Examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  QemraL 

Have  you  any  office  in  the  Tower? — Yes. 

What  office  have  you  there  ?^-I  am  Principal 
Clerk  of  the  Works  in  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment. 

How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  Tower  ? — 
About  twelve  years. 

Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  that  paper  <— [one 
of  the  papen  found  oa  the  prisoner1----Do  you 
know  the  Tower,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  ? — Yes,^ 
I  do. 

What  does  that  paper  appear  to  you  to  be 
a  plan  of  ? — It  is  a  rough-hand  sketch  of  some 
part  of  the  internal  part  of  the  Tower ;  it  is  not 
by  any  scale  whatever. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Tull  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Wctherdl. 

You  are  a  very  respectable  officer  under  go- 
vernment ;  do  you  happen  to  be  any  thing  of 
an  antiquary  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  any  person  might 
not  make  such  a  sketch  as  that,  without  any 
difficulty? — ^There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  this. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  map  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  Tower,  which  you  may  buy  for 
a  shilling  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  plan  piSblished  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  ? — I  have  a  regular  plan  ; 
who  it  is  by,  I  do  not  know. 

You  never  saw  the  olan  published  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  ?— No. 

Have  you  any  curiosity  to  see  such  a  thing  i 
— I  have  a  plan  myself. 

You  do  not  know  there  is  a  print,  framed 
upon  a  Male,  shewing  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior, vritb  its  bastions  and  walls,  and  the  ord- 
nance department,  and  every  part,  which  may 
be  bought  at  a«hiUing^  <at  any  print-shop  in 
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London  ? — I  n^ver  saw  it ;  I  have  one  in  my 
pocket. 

Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  see  it. 

[The  witness  produced  it] 

TTiis  is  a  drawing  of  the  Tower  ? — Yes. 

Cast  your  eye  over  this  eigh teen-penny 
sketch  df  the  Tower  [handing  a  plan  to  the 
witness.] 

Mr.  Justice  AhhotL — What  is  the  object  of 
jour  examination. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — ^This  plan  is  produced  to 
dbow,  I  presume,  that  some  interior  inspection 
of  the  Tower  had  taken  place :  I  mean  to  show 
that  a  military  plan  upon  a  correct  scale  is  pur- 
chaseable  at  any  shop  in  London. 

Lord  EBenboraugh. — It  might  be  attended 
with  public  mischief  to  examine  an  officer  of 
the  Tower  as  to  the  accuracy  of  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  WetkereH.^lf  the  Tower  of  London  be 
accessible,  it  was  the  duty  of  government  not 
to  permit  that  plan  to  be  engraved. 

Lord  JEUetiboroysh, — ^The  counsel  for  the 
Crown  infer,  from  the  plan  which  they  have  put 
in,  that  the  persons  in  whose  custody  it  was 
found  were  contemplating  the  interior  of  the 
Tower,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  access  to  it. 
Nothing  iiirthor  is  meant. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — ^You  may  prove  that 
engravings  of  the  Tower  may  be  purchased,  but 
you  cannot  ask  whether  they  are  accurate. 

Mr.  WethtreU. — No  considerations  would  in- 
duce me  to  press  the  subject  when  I  find  that 
to  be  yonr  lordship's  opinion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  called  this  wit- 
ness to  prove  that  drawing  was  a  plan  of  the 
Tower. 

Mr.  Wether^, — Let  me  see  it.  [It  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Wetherell.] 

Mr.  William  Thompton  sworn.— Examined  by 

Mr.  Tapping. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  101,  Fetter-lane. 

Do  you  live  near  Greystoke-place  ? — ^ITie 
comer  of  it. 

Do  you  know  No.  9  ? — Yes. 

Are  vou  the  ground  landlord  of  that  house  ? 
— ^My  mther  is. 

You  know  the  house,  No,  9  ? — Very  well. 

What  does  it  consist  of  ? — ^Two  rooms  on  a 
floor. 

A  front  room  and  a  back  room  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  the  back  rooms  any  windows  in  them  ? 
— Yes^  but  it  is  a  borrowed  light. 

Have  tliey  any  windows  externally  ? — ^No. 

How  are  the  back  rooms  lighted  f— From  a 
iky-Ught  on  the  landing-place. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Is  that  the  case  with  all 
4)f  t^em,  or  with  the  upper  one  only  ? 

'  Mr.  Topping.^The  back  rooms,  I  take  for 
granted,  open  upon  the  staircase  ? — No,  into 
the  front  room. 


And  they  are  lighted  by  a  light  from  the  top  ? 
—Yes. 

Your  father  you  say  is  the  ground  landlord  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Wood  owns  the  house  under  your  father, 
then  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  house  being  to  be  let? 
—Yes. 

Was  there  a  reference  to  you,  as  the  person 
who  was  to  let  it  for  your  father  P — No,  we 
only  held  the  key. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot  say  I  do.  Do  you  see  him  here  ? — 
I  cannot  say  I  know  Mr.  Watson. 

Was  any  application  made  to  you,  in  the 
month  of  September,  for  the  taking  of  that 
house  ? — ^There  were  a  great  many  applications 
for  it. 

In  the  month  of  September  ? — I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  in  what  month. 

However,  you  do  not  know  the  prisoner 
Watson  ?— No. 

Mary  Kintley  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

In  the  month  of  November  last,  did  you 
live  at  No.  1,  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane  f— I 
did. 

Did  Mr.  Watson  take  any  lodging  at  your 
house  ? — He  did.  ♦ 

Mr.  Watson  the  elder?— Mr.  Watson  the 
elder. 

This  gentleman  [Watson]  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  before  the  second  Spa-fields  meet- 
ing was  it  that  he  took  that  lodging  ?  —  He 
took  it  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  first  meet« 
ing. 

How  long  was  he  there? — He  was  theie 
from  Wednesday  afternoon  till  Monday  night. 

Then  he  was  there  but  five  days  ? — I  did  not 
see  him  after  Monday  night. 

Was  that  Monday  night,  the  Monday  night 
of  the  Spa-fields  meeting  h 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — He  came  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, did  he? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gumey, — Was  it  the  day  of  the  riots 
he  left  ? — The  day  of  the  riots. 

i  mean  the  riots  when  Mr.  Piatt  was  shot  ? 
—Yes. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  before  that  day  that 
he  came  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Did  he  take  a  lodging  for  himself  only,  or 
for  himself  and  any  other  person  ?— For  him- 
self and  his  son. 

What  was  the  lodging  which  he  took  ? — ^A 
parlour. 

Any  other  room  P — No. 

Was  there  a  bed  in  that  parlour  ? — There 
was. 

Then  it  was  parlour  and  sleeping-room  both  ? 
—It  was. 

Did  they  both  sleep  there  from  the  Wed- 
nesday till  the  Monday?  —  For  aught  as  I 
know,  the  bed  was  to  be  made  every  day. 

At  what  period  of  the  day  was  the  bed 
usually  made  ? — Generally  towards  the  even 
ing. 
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Wtre  there  ooe  kej  or  two  keyt  to  th«  par- 
Vmr  door  ?— Two  keys. 

Had  they  both  or  one  of  them  ? — ^They  had 
both  keys. 

Was  your  street-door  kept  lockedy  or  apon 
the  Utch  ? — Upon  the  latch. 

Thea  could  they  get  in  and  out  as  they 
pleased,  without  interfering  with  you,  or  call- 
ing you?*— They  could. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  day  before  Mr.  Watson 
went  away,  were  there  any  persons  there  to 
dinner  ? — ^There  were  several  in  the  room ;  I 
did  not  see  them  sit  down  to  dinner. 

Were  there  several  in  the  room  at  the  time 
or  after  the  time  you  had  carried  in  dinner  P— 
Yes,  there  were  several  in  the  room  at  the  time 
I  took  in  dinner. 

Had  you  seen  any  of  the  persons  who  were 
there  at  that  time  in  the  course  of  the  week  ? — 
I  think  I  had. 

Had  you  seen  them  there?  — Yes,  in  the 
parlour. 

Do  Ton  know  Mr.  Hooper  ? — I  think  I  do. 

Look  at  that  gentleman  next  the  warder,  in 
the  second  row,  and  see  whether  he  is  the 
perK>n  you  mean  ? — I  really  could  not  swear. 

What  do  you  believe  7 — I  believe  there  was 
somebody,  something  like  his  face. 

Do  YOU  mean  on  that  day ;  tlie  Sunday  at 
dinner  r — Yes. 

And  in  the  course  of  the  week  preceding  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Preston  there  ? 
— Ves. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Tbistlewood  there,  or  do 
you  remember  him  ? — I  do. 

I  mean  that  gentleman  now  standing  up  P — 
He  is  altered  in  his  dress ;  I  think  he  is  the 
same  gentleman. 

How  was  he  dressed  when  you  used  to  see 
him  there  ? — In  light  grey  pantaloons,  and  a 
daik  blue  or  a  dark  green  coat ;  I  really  can- 
not recollect  which. 

And  a  white  handkerchief,  or  a  coloured 
■ilk  handkerchief? — A  white  handkerchief. 

I  mean  by  handkerchief,  neckcloth  ? — Yes. 

As  you  say  the  two  Watsons  had  been  tliere 
from  tiie  Wednesday  till  that  Sunday,  the  day 
when  these  persons  came ;  did  you  see  what 
WIS  upon  the  table  when  they  were  together  ? 
—I  did  not  notice  particularly. 

Did  you  see  any  pens  and  ink  and  paper  7 
—I  hare  seen  pens  and  ink  and  paper  lie  on 
the  table ;  I  did  not  take  any-  notice. 

Did  they  go  in  and  out  much  or  little  ? — 
Being  away  from  that  part  of  the  house,  they 
miriit  go  in  and  out  often,  and  I  not  see  them. 

On  Uie  Monday  rooming,  did  the  two  Mr. 
Watsons  go  out  ? — I  did  not  see  them  go  out. 

Did  you  find  they  were  gone  out? — ^Yes,  I 
found  the  window  s  were  closed. 

How  early  in  the  morning  did  you  find  diey 
were  gone  out?  —  I  think  as  early  as  nine 
o'clock. 

And  the  windows  you  say  were  closed? — 
Yes. 

At  what  time  did  cither  of  them  return ; 
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about  what  thne  ?^  had  not  ieen  any  of  them 
all  day  till  night,  about  candle-light. 

Which  came  then  ? — ^Ihe  elder  Watson. 

What  did  he  say  to  you,  when  he  came  ? — 
He  asked,  if  we  had  seen  his  son. 

Had  you  seen  his  son  P — No. 

You  told  him  so,  then? — Yes. 

What  else  did  he  ask  you  for  ? — He  said  he 
had  got  the  key  of  the  parlour,  his  son  had, 
and  he  could  not  get  in. 

Did  he  say  one  key,  or  more  than  one  ?— 
He  said  the  keys,  I  think ;  and  my  husband 
gave  Mr.  Watson  another  key. 

And  that  admitted  him  ?— I  fimcy  so ;  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Watson  after  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Watson  after  that 
evening  ? — Never ;  not  till  this  present  time. 

Did  he  tell  you,  when  you  let  him  in  at  that 
time,  of  any  intention  he  had  of  leaving  your 
lodging  that  night  ? — He  said  nothing  at  all 
about  that. 

Were  the  things  which  were  left  in  that 
room  fetdied  away  shortly  afterwards  by  any 
person? — There  were  some  great  coats  in  the 
room  that  night,  and  the  next  day  I  did  not 
see  them. 

Whatever  things  were  left  there  after  that, 
who  fetched  them  away  ? — I  did  not  see  any 
body  take  them  away. 

Were  there  any  things  left  in  the  room  be- 
sides the  great  coats  P — A  small  dressing-case 
and  an  inkstand. 

Some  little  things  P — ^Yes. 

By  whom  aftervrards  were  they  fetched 
away? — ^They  were  kept  in  our  possession, 
and  afterwards  a  young  woman  was  going  into 
the  room ;  she  was  opening  the  door  with  a 
key,  and  my  husbana  took  the  key  from  her. 

Did  Preston  come  there  aftervfards  ? — The 
young  woman  went  and  brought  her  ftither. 

She  came  on  the  Tuesday,  your  husband 
took  the  key  from  her,  and  she  went  and 
fetched  her  father  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  one  of  the  keys  which  you  had 
given  the  Mr.  Watsons? — ^Yes,  I  fancy  it  was  ; 
we  did  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  find  it  open  the  door? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  young  Mr.  Watson  after 
that  day,  the  Monday  of  the  riots  ? — ^Never. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbott. — ^Then  yon  had  three 
keys  that  would  open  this  parlouixioor? — Yes. 

So  that  you  could  get  in  at  any  time,  while 
ihm  were  out  ? — ^I  never  went  in  to  make  the 
bed  with  my  key,  but  on  that  Monday  night. 

While  they  were  out  you  did  not  go  into  the 
room  ? — On  the  Monday  I  did. 

But  not  before  ? — ^No. 

Yon  never  went  in,  in  their  absence,  with 
your  key?— No;  I  went  in  afterwards  with 
the  key;  on  the  Monday  evening  they  had 
been  away  all  day. 

They  did  not  come  home  till  candle-lighU 
and  you  went  in  before  they  came  home  •  -1 
did. 
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John  GSBng  flwom. — Eacamindd  by 
Mr.  Bkhardion, 

What  regiment  do  you  belong  to!— The 
third  foot  guards. 

Were  you  quartered  for  some  time  at  a 
house  in  New  Norfolk-street,  called  the  city  of 
Norwich  Arms  ? — Yes. 

Near  Park-lane,  is  it  not  f — Yes. 

Did  you  become  acquainted  there  with 
Castle?— Yes. 

Did  he  at  any  time,  or  not,  treat  yott  or 
your  companions  with  beer  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  your  compankwis?— 
There  were  four  young  men  who  lodged  in  the 
house  with  me,  servants  out  of  place. 

How  often  was  that  done?-^I  believe  he 
was  there  three  times,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Did  he  treat  you  and  others  each  of  those 
times  ? — He  treated  me  every  time  I  was  there, 
when  I  was  off  duty.  I  cannot  say  exactly  to 
treating  the  others. 

Was  any  person  with  him  at  any  of  those 
times  f — Once  a  gentleman  was  with  him. 

How  was  that  gentleman  dressed  ?— He  had 
got  a  great  coat  on,  he  was  dressed  very  gen- 
teelly ;  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to 
his  dress. 

What  sort  of  a  great  ooat  ?— I  recollect  one 
of  the  servants  saying,  it  was  a  French  great 
coat ;  afterwards  i  £d  not  take  particular  no- 
tice. 

Was  he  a  tall  man,  or  t  short  man  I — ^I  did 
not  take  particular  notice  of  that. 

Was  Castle  there  at  that  timeP — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  conversation  about  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  how  it  began. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  said  T — 
Castle  told  me  that  the  gentlemto  h^  been  a 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayicy. — That  was  in  the  gen- 
tleman's presence  was  it?  —  Yes;  I  do  not 
know  that  the  gentleman  heard  him. 

Mr.  Richardion, — ^Was  it  spoken  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear  it  or  not? — ^I  believe  it  was. 

Was  he  in  the  same  rooiki  near  to  you  at  the 
time  ? — ^Yes. 

In  company  together  ?«-Yefliy  we  were  in 
company  together. 

What  else?-— He  told  me  that  he  had  lately 
come  from  France ;  I  had  lately  come  from 
France  myself. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  he  had  latdy  oome 
from  France  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  gentleman  make  any  observation  to 
you  with  respect  to  your  situation  in  the  army  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  was  talking  about  Paris  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  that  he  had  been  in. 

Did  he  make  any  observation  upon  your 
dress  or  your  situation  f — ^I  do  not  know  how 
the  conversation  began.  I  was  just  reduced 
from  being  Serjeant;  I  had  got  a  Serjeant's 
jacket  on,  and  the  lace  was  off  it ;  I  had  had  it 
turned  by  a  tailor ;  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  how  I  came  to  be  reduced ;  I  said  how  I 
came  to  b^  reduced. 


Tell  vs  Qie  eonvetsation  P^To  the  Ml  of 
my  recollection,  he  said  it  was  a  pity  tli^ 
should  reduce  men  for  such  trifles ;  so«#tliifeg 
to  that  effect.  I  do  not  recollect  the  whole  of 
the  conversation. 

Did  he  make  any  observation  about  Fnmcet 
— ^He  was  talking  about  the  French  army,  vi3 
that. 

What  did  he  say  about  thai? --We  wei« 
talking  a  great  deal  about  it  ?  I  was  taOday 
about  it  as  much  as  he  was. 

What  did  he  say  about  the  French  amy  f-^ 
He  said  promotion  went  on  Cuter  in  the  Francb 
army  than  in  the  British,  or  it  went  oit  Aurtit 
in  the  French  army. 

Was  that  said  in  the  same  conversation,  ui 
which  he  asked  you,  why  you  had  been  re- 
duced from  being  a  Serjeant  ?— It  was  in  the 
same  evening. 

How  long  were  vou  in  company  with  themt 
—I  dare  say  I  might  be  an  hour. 

Did  either  of  them  pay  for  your  beer  tlial 
evening  f — ^Yes,  I  drank  with  them. 

Did  you  go  away  with  them,  or  not?-^I  did 
not  go  out  of  the  door  with  them,  but  whe»  I 
went  out  of  the  door,  they  were  coning  down 
round  the  comer,  and  I  walked  dowtt  tke 
street  with  them. 

Was  any  thing  more  scad  to  you,  or  nott— >I 
do  not  reoolleot  the  whole  of  the  oonvefiatioD 
in  the  house*  ^ 

But  in  the  street,  or  any  where  ?— Oh,  yeet 
I  went  down  acroes  the  square  towaids  Bond- 
street,  and  there  was  a  goKxl  deal  of  diat  goinf 
on  down  the  street ;  the  gentleman  said  veiy 
little  to  me ;  Castle  was  tsJking  to  me. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  a  letter  f-^Yee  | 
Castle  wanted  to  know  where  I  should  be  Ihe 
next  day;  ' 

Mr.  WeiherdL — ^Was  this  in  the  hearing  of 
the  other  gentleman  ? — Yes ;  we  were  all  tfircQ 
together. 

Mr.  Bkhatdmm^-^He  wished  to  know  wInm 
you  would  be  the  following  dayf-^-Yee;  he 
said  he  would  come  and  dve  me  sometbteg  UI 
drink,  end  I  told  him  I  Uiought  I  should  be 
OB  the  king's  guard. 

Lord  EUenborough, — We  must  know  w4ia( 
that  day  is. 

Mr.  Bkhanbm^^Do  you  remember  wtet 

day  this  was  ? — ^No. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  riots  ?-«A  very 
litUe  time  oefore  the  riots ;  because  I  reooK 
lect  Castle  was  talking  about  the  Spa-fields 
meeting,  in  the  house  to  the  young  men  iead 
me  tfiat  were  drinking  with  him. 

Wte  he  talking  about  a  Spa-^elds  meeting 
that  was  to  be,  or  Uiat  had  been  N— It  wai  one 
that  was  to  be. 

From  that  drcmnstance,  do  you  remember 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  short  time  behtt 
the  Spa-tields  meeting  ? — ^A  short  time  befiwe.' 

Yon  said  you  thoug!«  you  would  be  the 
next  day  on  the  king's  guard  ?*-Yes ;  or  dM 
he  said  he  woidd  come  and-gire  mQfonicthifllr 
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k»  Mski  when  we  got  down  by  Bond-Hreet.  I 
i  think. it  was  Berkeley-street  we  were  in,  1 1 
told  tfaueniy  if  either  of  the  gentlemen  would 
gife  me  hu  address,  if  I  was  not  on  the  king's 
gustfd  I  would  send  them  word  where  I  was. 

Did  they  give  you  either  of  them  his  ad- 
dmis  P-— No,  th^  spoke  toother. 

Did  they  speak  together  m  such  a  way  that 
fon  could  hear  what  they  said? — No,  they 
mher  went  on  one  side.     . 

Then  what  did  they  tell  you  ?— They  told 
AM  tiiey  would  come  to  the  king's  guard,  and 
if  he  could  not  find  me  there,  he  would  inquire 
and  find  me  out. 

Which  of  them  was  it  said  that?— It  was 
Cattle. 

JcHm  CUting  cross-examined  by  Mr.  WethatU. 

Is  that  one  of  the  Waterloo  medals  you  have 
It  your  breast  there  ? — Yes. 
.   You  were  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  at  that  time  a  seijeant? — ^Yes. 

I  believe  since  that  time,  for  reasons  which 
I  do  not  here  inquire  about,  you  were  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  seijeant  to  that  of  a 
eommon  soldier  ? — I  was  not  degraded ;  I  re- 
fi|pMd  my  situation. 

You  afterwards  became  a  private  soldier  ? — 
Tes. 

When  this  conversation  took  place  between 
you  and  Castle,  it  was  at  the  Norfolk  Arms 
pnblio-house  ?--The  city  of  Norwich. 

What  distance  is  that  from  the  guard-room 
or  the  barracks? — Our  battalion  lay  at  Knights- 
bridge  barracks. 

How  fir  is  this  place  from -the  Knightsbridge 
banadts  ? — Half  a  mile. 

Had  you  your  regimentals  on  when  you  had 
this  conversation  ? — ^No. 

Is  it  not  common  for  soldiers  to  go  to  publio- 
hoviaes  in  the  evening,  without  their  regimen- 
tals ?-Yes. 

Are  there  not  many  soldiers,  who  when  off 
goaid  work,  and  wear  the  clothes  of  labourers  ? 
— ^Tes ;  in  the  evening  vre  are  not  allowed  to 
go  out  in  our  foil  uniform. 

li  it  a  regimental  order  that  soldiers  shall 
not  go  out  in  the  evening  in  their  foil  uniform? 
— ^It  has  been  at  different  times ;  but  the  orders 
▼aiy. 

Then  if  soldiers  go  to  public-houses  in  the 
evening,  the  order  is,  that  they  shall  not  go  in 
their  umform  ? 

Mr.  Justice  ilUcM.— Not  in  their  foil  uni- 

lOfBL 

Mr.  WethereU, — ^Had  you  any  part  of  your 
uniform  as  a  soldier  on? — I  had  my  grey  pan- 
taloons ;  my  foil  uniform  is  white  breeches  and 
black  gaiters,  I  had  not  them  on. 

What  coat  had  you  ? — A  scarlet  jacket. 
•   Is  it  not  common  for  them  to  dress  them- 
selves like  common  individuals  ?->-They  may 
do  it  if  they  please. 

At  the  Noxiblk  Arms,  did  Castle  begin  the 
conversation  with  you,  or  did  you  begin  it 
with  him  \— He  began  it  with  me. 


You  say,  that  al  this  last  time  a  gentleman 
oune  with  him ;  had  you  known  Castle  before 
this  gentleman  came  with  him? — Yes;  1  had 
been,  I  think,  twice  in  his  company. 

Having  been  twice  in  his  company,  you  had, 
I  preMime,  on  those  occasions  conversatiou 
with  him? — He  used  to  give  me  drink. 

You  had  been  twice  in  Castle's  company 
before  you  ever  saw  the  other  gentleman  who 
has  heia  alluded  to  ?— -Yes,  Castle  made  me 
believe  he  knew  my  father,  and  brother  and 
sister;  that  he  was  a  townsman  of  mine. 

What  town  did  he  say  he  came  from  ? — ^A 
town  down  in  Yorkshire. 

What  town  is  that  ? — Knaresborough. 

What  did  he  say  about  your  family  ? — ^He 
asked  me  to  drink,  and  there  were  some 
young  men  sitting  with  me,  and  I  drank  with 
him;  it  is  not  common  for  soldiers  to  refuse 
any  thing.  We  got  into  conversation  together, 
and  he  aoked  my  name ;  and  he  said  he  knew 
my  father,  and  my  brother  and  sister,  and  all 
my  fomily  veiy  well. 

Was  this  the  first  time  yon  saw  him  ? — ^The 
first  time  that  I  saw  him,  to  mv  knowledge. 

Let  us  hear  what  Castle  said  to  you  the  first 
time  that  you  met  him,  when  this  gentleman 
was  not  there  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  chat  going  on  amongst  me  and 
the  young  men. 

What  sort  of  subject  did  Mr.  Castle  go 
upon,  when  he  vras  alone  with  you  the  first 
time,  and  the  other  young  men  ? — ^I  do  not 
recoUect ;  my  attention  vras  paid  more  to  the 
balls  than  his  conversation ;  we  were  playing 
at  balls. 

You  saw  him  a  second  time  alone  ? — ^Yes. 

When  you  met  him  the  third  time,  did  he 
begin  the  conversation  vrith  you,  or  you  with 
him  ? — ^I  do  not  know ;  he  came  into  the  house, 
and  we  got  into  conversation ;  I  cannot  recol- 
lect ;  I  never  expected  any  thing  of  this  kind 
would  be  brought  forward. 

Did  Castle  know  that  you  had  become  a 
conmion  soldier  from  being  a.seijeant,  or  did 
YOU  tell  him  that? — He  knew  when  I  told  him ; 
he  did  not  know  before. 

Did  you  tell  him  this  when  this  gentleman 
vras  present,  or  at  any  former  time  ? — I  told 
him  It  before. 

When  this  other  gentleman  was  present, 
there  vras  a  conversation  about  promotion  in 
the  French  army  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
particularly  about  that,  but  it  happened  to  be 
spoken  of. 

Who  was  it  made  the  observation,  that  it 
vras  a  pity  to  degrade  for  a  trifle? — ^The  gen- 
tleman. 

Then  the  subject  of  conversation  was  your 
having  become  a  common  soldier  from  being 
a  seijeant? — Yes,  that  began  it;  and  then  it 
benn  about  France,  about  Paris. 

Then  you  walked  dovm  the  street,  did  you ; 
and  you  saw  nothing  of  these  persons  again 
after  that  ? — ^I  never  saw  the  gentleman  after. 
When  I  came  off  guard  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, my  landlord  told  mc— «^ 
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You  never  saw  the  geDtleman  after  \ — No. 

Did  you  see  Castle  after? — I  forget  whether 
I  saw  him  after  or  not ;  I  think  I  did  see  him 
once  after. 

When  was  that? — He  came  down  to  the 
theatre  when  I  was  on  duty ;  he  inquired  what 
duty  I  was  on,  and  came  down  to  me  there. 
I  forget  whether  that  was  after  or  before. 

John  Giliing  re-examined  by  Mr.  Bichardton. 

At  this  conversation  when  the  gentleman 
was  present,  though  you  had  not  full  regimen- 
tals, you  had  enough  to  show  you  were  a  sol- 
dier?— Yes,  I  had  a  red  uniform  jacket,  with 
gilt  buttons  and  a  thistle  on  it,  as  Uiese  have. 

Why  was  it  you  told  him  you  had  been 
degraded  ?  —  Castle  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  I  told  him. 

What  was  it  about ;  was  it  about  a  woman  ? 
—Yes. 

Jamei  Brovm  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

You  are  a  soldier  in  the  Coldstream  regi- 
ment ? — I  am. 

About  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  Minories, 
were  you  stationed  in  the  Tower  F — I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  the  Stone  Kitchen  public 
house,  m  the  Tower? — Yes. 

A  short  time  before  the  riots  in  the  Mino- 
ries, were  you  in  that  public  house  1 — I  was. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  Hooper? — I 
will  not  swear  to  him ;  I  have  not  personal 
knowledge  enough  of  him. 

Do  you  think  you  ever  saw  him  before  P*- 
Yes,  I  had  seen  him  before. 

Lord  EQenboraugh,  —  The  Stone  Kitchen  is 
the  name  of  the  public-house? 

Mr.  Shepherd. — Yes,  my  lord.  Two  or  three 
days  before  the  riots  in  the  Minories,  do  you 
remember  seeing  him  ? — I  cannot  swear  I  saw 
blin  there  two  or  three  days  before ;  I  have 
seen  him  once  since  he  has  been  confined. 

Did  you  see  any  body  like  him? — ^Yes,  from 
three  to  five  days  before. 

Was  he  in  the  room  when  you  went  in? — 
I  went  to  the  bar  to  call  for  a  glass  of  spirits, 
and  a  man  came  down  stairs,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  go  up  and  take  something  to  drink ; 
I  told  him  I  did  not  want  any  things  but  I 
went  up  stairs. 

Did  you  stay  there  any  time  ? — Ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  that  was  the  out- 
side. 

Did  that  man  show  you  any  thing  ? — I  saw 
a  man  with  a  bunch  of  ribbons. 

Where  did  he  take  the  ribbons  from  ? — From 
out  of  his  hat,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

What  part  of  his  hat  ? — From  the  crown  of 
it,  inside  the  hat ;  I  did  not  see  any  ribbons 
stick  to  the  hat  outside. 

The  ribbons  he  showed  you,  he  took  from 
the  inside  of  the  crown  of  his  hat? — ^Yes. 

What  sort  of  ribbons  were  they  ? — I  cannot 
speak  to  the  colours  of  them ;  they  were  daik 
colours. 


'What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  showed 
them  to  you  P — I  did  not  hear  any  particular 
observations  made  upon  the  colours  of  the 
ribbons. 

Did  he  ask  you  any  Question,  whetherycNi 
had  seen  them  ? — ^Yes,  he  asked  us,  **  Hvre 
you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  as  that  before,?  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

There  were  other  soldiers  in  the  room^ 
Yes^ 

And  he  asked,  generally,  if  the  soldien  bid 
seen  any  such  tfamg  before  1 — ^Yes,  he  aaked, 
senerally,  if  they  had  seen  any  sudi  thing  be- 
fore ;  I  did  not  consider  the  conversalioD  ad- 
dressed particularly  to  me. 

Was  It,  generally,  to  the  soldiers  in  te 
room  ? — Generally. 

What  else  did  he  say  P — He  asked  us,  should 
not  us  like  to  have  a  big  loaf;  and  said,  there 
were  very  few  soldiers  but  what  felt  the  distretv 
of  the  times  as  well  as  others. 

What  else  did  he  say,  as  near  as  yon  can 
recollect? 

Mr.  Justice  BtB^lof, — ^Did  he  say  any  thing 
more  ? — ^Yes,  there  was  more  said  than  tluii; 
that  times  would  never  be  no  better  till  then 
was  a  fresh  set  altogether,  or  a  .new  set  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  SAepAefY^.— Did  he  say  any  thing  elae^« 
I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  iMirticular. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing,  never  mind 
whether  particular  or  not? — No,  I  do  not  i»- 
coUect  any  thing  more. 

There  were  several  soldiers  in  the  roomP— 
Yes. 

Was  there  anybody  else  besides  soldien, 
and  the  man  you  think  was  like  Hooper? — I 
did  not  take  any  notice  that  there  were. 

Were  you  in  regimentals  this  night? — I  was. 

Had  you  ever  seen  that  man  before,  at  a 
time  when  you  were  not  in  regimentals?— I 
cannot  swear  I  had. 

But  a  man  like  him  ? — I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  had  or  not ;  I  had  seen  a  man  there 
before,  but  I  never  used  to  stop  in  the  hooee 
any  time ;  I  had  leave  from  my  commanding 
officer  to  sleep  out  of  the  Tower,  and  come  up 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

Do  you  think,  at  any  of  those  times,  joa 
had  seen  this  man  before  ? — ^No,  because  my 
stop  was  very  short. 

Who  paid  for  the  beer  you  had? — ^I  do  not 
know,  I  did  not  see  any  money  pass. 

Did  you  pay  any  thing  ? — I  paid  for  a  glats 
of  spirits  at  the  bar,  but  I  did  not  pay  for  any 
beer. 

Did  you  drink  any  beer  ? — I  did. 

James  Brown  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 

Copl^. 

How  many  persons  might  there  be  there  al- 
together?— ^I  cannot  say  to  numbers. 

Might  there  be  a  dozen  ? — I  cannot  say. 

How  long  did  the  conversation  last-sdtoge- 
ther?— I  was  not  in  the  place  more  than  from 
ten  minutet  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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DufDg  tfwt  tiae  ibtre  wat  a  deal  of  gBba»kl 
nB*«matioH  !— Tbti*  might  be ;  I  did  not  pi^ 
pHticwtar  Utenliou  lo  it. 

Do  ymi  recollect  whethar  this  wia  a  wet  or  a 
4i7  (Uyt — I  think  it  wu  a  «r«t  evening;  to 
Iba  bMt  of  mj  ivcoUoctioi^  it  ma  a  m(  crea- 
JM,  but  I  eannet  moj  npon  eaih. 

Yon  do  Dot  lake  upon  yoaaelf  to  Mtjr  tU* 
w*  UoOMrf-^  cnnot  svtm  thu  it  vaa. 

But  wboever  the  man  wns,  he  took  thoM 
dUMsa  u  jroa  dcKribe,  end  of  tke  sows  of 
Wa  hM  1— Uo  did ;  I  mw  Ae  mail  take  lihliaaa 
Ml  «f  Ibi  crawa  of  hit  hat. 

Aad  tliia  wu  in  th«  aveeing. — Yta. 

You  did  not  attend  to  all  the  conTemation 
MhI  4a*  going  an  J — I  did  not  attend  to  it 
particularly. 

Bat  tbcra  wat  a  good  deal  of  miiad  and 
gwml  coBTesation  t— Yea,  ooe  talkiog  among 
MOthat. 

And  here  and  than  you  canght  up  an  ei- 
fiww»t-Yea,IdidL 

Waa  thii  public  in  the  room  generally  I — 
Yei. 

No  whbpering  in  any  comer? — I  heard  no 
whiipciing  to  the  be>t  of  my  recollection. 

Wu  any  thing  said  atiout  the  Spa-jtelda 
meeting  at  this  time  ?— I  do  not  recoAect  any 
thing  of  the  Spa-6elds  meellog  being  men- 
tioaad  at  all. 

A  Jufy.— Bid  yon  know  CaMie  7—1  did 
Bot ;  I  nerer  law  the  primt>«T  to  the  best  of 
119  hMwledgc,  but  once. 

I  mean  Castle  the  witoeM,  irito  bat  been 
ben  ^-^(^  I  did  net. 

mUitaa  Evrti  awom.r— Examined  by 
Mi.  Allanuy  Gates/. 

Are  T0«  a.  aoldier  in  the  Coldstream  regi> 
tpaal  of  guaidB?~Ye*. 

Were  you  in  the  Tower  in  the  month  of 
Wowmberl— Ye». 

Do  you  remember  the  day  when  the  riola 
look  place  in  the  Minohei? — Yea. 

Do  you  lecoltect  at  any  time  before  that, 
bains  at  the  Stoike  Kitchen  publio-house  in 
Iba  Tower  T—Yed. 

.  Do  you  remember  how  many  days  before 
thatr— No,  Icannot. 

About  how  long? — It  might  be  a  week,  or 
not  to  much. 

Do  you  recollect  two  persons  coming  in 
tim^  and  calling  for  any  beer? — Yes.  | 

Do  you  know  either  of  them  ? — Yei,  I  think 


What  was  the  na 
Tbat  I  do  not  know. 

Should  you  know  them  if  you  saw  tbem  t 
Look  in  the  second  row,  and  see  if  you  see 
them  ^— That  is  the  gentleman  there  [Hooper.] 

When  that  "       ■'  '        '" 

any  tiling  ?—l 

Did  be  talk 
to  talk  to  the  sc 

Whom  did  be  talk  to  ? — I  cannot  sar  n 
waa;  there  wan  diAmt  wldieii  in  ike 
It  the  time. 


e  of  either  of  them?- 

here  [Hoopei 
t  peiaon  came  in,  did  he  call  f 
Yes,  he  called  for  a  pint  of  ale. 
any  body  T — Yes,  he  b^an 
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Were  Ibare  any  soMier*  theie  bendet  yoor- 
milt — Yes,  there  might  be  a  doien ;  I  caasot 
ny  to  a  soldier  or  two. 

Was  any  more  beer  called  for? — Yes- 

By  whom? — By  tbb  gentleman. 

Imw  mnA  naore  i — Half  a  gallon. 

Wbo  partook  of  that  beer  f— The  soldiers 
and  the  gMitlcKan ;  be  drank  10  the  loldien. 

Do  you  remember  any  paper  being  pro~ 
duced  f — There  were  some  papers  dropped  by 
the  side  of  the  table  at  whidi  1  stood. 

Who  dfopfMd  tbcD  i — There  were  two  gen- 
ikia«i  tngewer;  I  eannot  say  which  of  them 

When  yon  say  two  gentlemen  togcAer,  do 
you  mean  that  that  person  [Hooper]  was  one 
•f  the  two  gentlemen? — Yea. 

Was  any  thing  said  when  they  dropped 
ftow  papers  by  the  .table  T— He  said  we  were 
to  hand  tliose  about  to  oat  comrades,  after 
they  were  gone. 

Did  you  iay  any  thing  T — No. 

Can  you  read? — Wo. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  thing  wns 
said  al»ut  that  ? — No,  not  no  more  than  that. 

Nodung  abont  yonr  not  reading  1 — No. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  what  the  bills 
were  abont  ? — Ko, 

Did  you  hear  those  persons  say  any  thing  to 
yon  and  the  soldiersP — Yes;  they  asked  us 
whether  we  should  like  a  big  loaf;  and  somt^ 
of  the  soldiers  >aid,  yes,  thej  should  like  lo 
have  tiiem  aa  big  ai  they  could  get  tbem. 

A  Juiymm.  —  Do  yon  recollect  who  said 
thati— No. 

Did  that  man,  Hooper,  my  itF — I  do  not 
know  which  of  tbem. 

Mi.  Attontey  Gen^id,  —Were  they  both  to- 
gether, when  it  was  said  ? — Yes. 

Tell  us  what  else  was  said  by  either  of  them 
when  both  were  there  T — Then  they  asked  ns, 
what  we  ahould  do  if  the  nob  were  to  come 
into  the  Tower;  and  then  the  soldiers  made 
answer  and  said, "  we  should  do  our  duty." 

Tell  us  any  thing  else  that  yon  recollect  f — 
They  asked  us,  whether  ire  should  like  to  gpt 
out  of  our  regiment;  and  some  of  the  soldii-rs 
answered,  "  then  we  should  starve  to  death." 

What  was  said  about  that?  —  Then  they 
made  answer  and  said,  "Oh,  no,  no,  yOn  would 
not."  Tbat  was  all  I  heard  pass  while  I  wu 
in  the  room. 

Wbo  went  away  first?  Did  you  go  out  of 
the  room  first  ?  —  Two  soldiers  and  me  went 
out  first,  and  those  gentlemen  and  two  soldiers 
went  afterwards,  and  brought  up  another  gallon 

Did  Tou  hear  any  more  beer  ordered  P — No, 
not  whSe  I  was  in  the  room. 
Then  you  went  away? — Yea. 
Whilst'  the  gentlemen  were  there,  did  you 
hear  either  of  the  papers  read  ? — No. 
William  Barrv  cross-eiamiaed  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  C^^. 
You  add  yon  would  do  your  duty  if  the  mob 
came  f— Yet. 
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And  you  WQuId  do  your  du^  well,  I  dare 
say?— Yes. 

You  are  not  afraid  of  a  mob  at  the  Tower  ? 
—No. 

How  long  did  the  conversation  last  ? — ^Not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

How  many  were  there  present  ?  —  I  cannot 
say  to  a  soldier  or  two. 

Who  is  the  landlord  of  that  place  ?  —  Mr. 
Robson. 

Was  this  all  the  conversation  that  you  re- 
collect?— ^Yes. 

I  suppose  you  would  have  done  your  duty, 
if  you  nad  thought  any  thing  had  been  wrong  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  wrong 
pass. 

Either  then  or  at  any  other  time  ? — No. 

It  made  no  impression  on  you? — No,  be- 
cause there  are  many  gentlemen  will  give  a 
soldier  a  pot  of  beer. 

If  you  thought  there  was  any  thing  wrong 
you  would  have  seized  him  ? — ^\Ye  should  have 
told  our  commandiDg  officer  of  it. 

You  did  not  tell  him  of  it? — No;  I  went 
out  and  told  my  company  of  it,  but  Uiey  took 
no  notice  of  it. 

And  you  did  not  hear  any  thing  which  made 
an  impression  on  you  as  being  amiss  ? — Not  a 
bit. 

And  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  P 
-~For  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  gentleman 
went  away  before  me. 

What  those  papers  were  you  do  not  know  ?•— 
No. 

Which  was  the  greatest  talker  of  the  two  ? — 
There  was  not  much  difference  between  the 
two. 

Do  you  know  who  the  other  man  was? — I 
should  know  him  if  I  was  to  see  him. 

You  have  not  seen  him  then  ? — ^No. 

Mr.  Justice  Bat/ley,  — -  Sometimes  one  spoke 
and  sometimes  the  other  ? — Yes. 

Did  each  of  them  speak  sufficiently  loud  to 
be  heard  by  the  other  ? — Yes. 

Could  they  have  failed  one  hearing  what  the 
other  said  ? — No. 

Lord  EUenborough,  —  You  said  it  made  no 
impression  upon  you  ? — Not  a  bit. 

But  you  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 
it  to  your  company  ? — I  told  the  company  we 
had  some  beer  g^ven  us  in  the  Stone  Kitchen 
by  two  gentlemen. 

Did  you  tell  the  company  what  had  been 
said  ?~1  did  not,  because  I  did  not  think  it 
proper ;  I  did  not  think  Uiere  was  any  barm 
in  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Harm  in  what? — Not 
in  what  these  gentlemen  said  in  the  public- 
house. 

Charles  Nailor  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

In  the  month  of  November  last  were  you  a 
soldier  in  the  Coldstream-guarda? — Yes. 
W^re  you   at  that  time  on  duty  in  the 
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Tower?—- We  were  all  kepi  in  the  Tower  in 
case  any  thing  should  happen. 

You  were  in  the  Tower  r — ^Yes. 

Shortly  before  the  riots  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  heiaf  at  a  public-house 
called  the  Golden  Chain,  m  the  Tower? — Yes. 

Shortly  before  these  riots  in  the  Minories  ?-^ 
Yes. 

Lord  EUenborough.  —  Can  you  state  how 
many  days  before? — No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General, — ^About  how  rnanyf—^ 
I  never  gave  it  any  consideration,  what  di^  in 
the  week  it  was,  nor  any  thing. 

How  many  days  was  it  before?— It  oonld 
not  be  many  days  before ;  but  I  cannot  uf 
exactly. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  there  who  treated 
the  soldiers  with  beer? — I  saw  two  gentlemen 
come  in  there  when  I  went  in  to  get  a  pint  of 
beer,  and  they  called  for  a  pot  of  porter. 

Do  you  know  either  of  tnese  persons  ?  [the 
prisoners]. — ^Yes. 

Which  ? — That  is  the  man  [Hooper.] 

Did  he  or  the  other  person  ask  you  to  drink? 
— ^They  called  for  a  pot  of  porter,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  accept  of  it. 

Did  you  drink  with  tl^em  ? — I  drank  it ;  they 
did  not  drink  any  themselves. 

Did  they,  either  of  them,  give  you  any  bills? 
— ^They  rolled  up  some  hand-bills,  and  put 
them  into  my  hand,  slily,  and  told  me  to  look 
at  them  after  they  were  gone. 
I  Do  you  recollect  which  of  them  it  was  who 
put  those  bills  into  your  hand  ? — ^I  believe  it 
was  the  tallest ;  he  was  a  tall  man. 

Did  he  or  the  other  say  any  thing  to  yon, 
when  they  gave  you  the  bills  ? — ^They  told  me 
to  look  at  the  bills  when  they  were  gone,  that 
if  we  would  be  ruled  by  them  they  would 
make  us  gentlemen  in  a  very  short  time. 

Did  any  thing  more  pass  ? — Nothing  more 
passed ;  I  gave  my  comrades  the  bills  as  I 
could  not  read  myself. 

Did  you  give  either  of  the  bills  to  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Buchanan  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  them  read  to  you  afterwards? 
— I  did  not  take  much  notice  ;  Buchanan  reed 
them  in  the  mess  kitchen. 

Mr.  Justice  Bm^. — Did  you  hear  him^^- 
Yes,  I  heard  him  read  them. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy. — ^You  will  call  Boohan* 
an? 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Yes,  my  lord.  He 
read  them  in  the  mess  kitchen  ? — ^Ves. 

To  whom  did  he  read  them  ? — To  other  soU 
diers  that  were  in  the  mess  kitchen. 

Charlet  Nailor  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

It  was  the  taller  man  who  put  this  bill  inta 
your  hand  ? — Yes. 

You  did  not  attend  to  the  bill  that  was  read  ^ 
—No,  I  did  not  attend  to  it 

The  bill  was  read  ?— Yes. 
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Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  it  ? — No. 

It  made  very  little  impression  upon  you 
then  f — No. 

You  took  no  notice  of  it } — No ;  I  was  more 
atttotiTe  to  my  duty  than  to  that. 

How  many  persons  might  there  be  in  the 
pnblic^house  r — Five  or  six. 

Are  these  public-houses  open  to  any  body 
who-  goes  into  the  Tower  ? — Yes ;  but  they 
roust  give  an  account  of  themselTcs,  where 
they  were  going  to.  They  must  be  going  to 
see  some  friend  before  they  can  get  in. 

There  is  often  a  mixt  company  of  soldiers 
and  people  drinking  there  ? — Yes,  but  they 
must  give  an  account  of  tbemseWes  before  they 
can  get  in. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbott, — ^The  mess  kitchen  is  in 
the  Tower,  and  they  cannot  get  in  without 
giving  an  account  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cop^. — ^Thev  are  stopped  at 
the  Tower-gate  ?— They  should  be,  if  the  sen- 
tries do  their  duty. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to 
eome  and  treat  the  soldiers  ? — No ;  but  it  is 
uncommon  to  see  them  at  such  times  as  that. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person,  when  the 
soldiers  come  into  the  room,  to  ask  them  to 
drink  ? — Sometimes  they  do. 

Soldiers  are  not  flush  of  money,  you  know  f 
— ^No,  they  certainly  are  not  flush  of  money. 

A  Jurymam, — Did  you  ever  see  the  tall  man 
before  that  time  P— No,  I  never  saw  either  of 
them  before. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^Was  it  the  tall  man 
that  made  the  observation,  you  would  all  be 
mside  gentlemen  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  they  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all  present  ? — No. 

Was  it  particularly  addressed  to  you.' — 
Yes. 

Was  it  a  whisper,  or  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  ? — It  was  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  house. 

Was  it  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  the 
box } — ^There  was  nobody  in  the  next  box. 

It  was  addressed  to  you  at  the  time  the  bills 
were  put  into  your  hands  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  the  prisoner  here,  or  the  tall  man  ? 
— ^It  was  the  tall  man  gave  me  the  bills. 

And  the  tall  man  said  that  to  you,  as  well 
as  gave  you  the  bills  f — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.^^Did  the  tall  man  say  it 
loud  enough  for  his  companion  to  hear  him  P— 
Yes,  because  they  were  both  sitting  toge- 
ther. 

But  there  were  other  persons  in  the  room 
who  did  not  hear  it .' — Yes. 

It  was  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his 
companion  who  was  sitting  by  him,  but  not 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  other  persons  who 
were  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Oeorge  Buduman  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Solieitor  GeneraL 

I  believe  you  are  a  soldier  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  ? — Yes. 


Were  yon  at  the  Tower,  on  duty,  in  No- 
vember last  f — ^Yes. 

Do  YOU  remember  Nailor  bringing  you  any 
printed  bill  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  he  desire  you  to  read  it  P — Yes. 

Where  were  you  at  the  mess  room  ? — ^At  the 
mess  kitchen. 

You  read  it  aloud,  did  you? — Yes. 

Can  you  recollect  what  the  contents  were  ? — 
I  can  recollect  part  of  it. 

Were  there  many  soldiers  there  when  you 
read  it  ? — ^There  were  the  amount  of  a  dozen, 
or  from  that  to  fourteen. 

Be  good  enough  to  state,  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  what  yon  read  to  them? — It  men- 
tioned that  there  were  so  many  millions  in  a 
starving  condition  in  the  country ;  and  like- 
wise it  mentioned,  that  they  were  in  the  same 
state  in  Ireland,  and  that  their  brothers  in  Ire- 
land were  in  readiness  to  rise. 
'  Was  there  any  thing  about  a  meeting,  do 
you  recollect? — I  do  not  recollect  any  thing 
about  a  meeting. 

Jx>rd  EllenboroMsh. — You  do  not  recollect 
the  particulars  P — Nought  but  those  things. 

George  Buchanan  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cop^. 

Those  things  you  do  recollect  P — ^Yes. 

You  read  it  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  times? — Only  once,  and  gave 
the  paper  back  again. 

You  are  certain  what  you  have  stated  is  cor- 
rect ? — Yes. 

It  mentioned  that  Ireland  was  in  the  same 
state,  and  that  the  people  were  ready  to  rise  ? 
— ^Their  brothers  in  Ireland  were  ready  to 
rise. 

You  are  quite  sure  this  was  so  ? — Yes. 

Are  those  all  the  words  you  remember  ? — I 
told  you  before,  that  it  hoped  they  would  be 
the  same  here. 

You  are  quite  sure  you  are  correct  a»  to 
that  ?— I  think  I  am. 

You  read  it  loud  to  the  people  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  they  could  hear  me  ;  they  were 
in  the  mess  kitchen. 

You  read  it  ? — Yes,  the  man  asked  me  to 
read  it,  because  he  could  not  read  it  himself. 

Lord  EUenborough, — ^What  did  you  do  with 
the  paper  ? — I  gave  it  back  to  Charles  Nailor 
again. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Genmd.—VTo  NaUor.]    Did 
ouget  back  the  bill  again  from  Buchanan? — 
es,  I  bad  one  of  the  bills  back,  and  I  tore  it 
to  light  my  pipe  with. 

Jamet  Chtypell  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Topping. 

Are  yon  a  publican? — Yes. 

Where  is  your  house? — ^In  Long-acre. 

Did  you  live  there  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  your  house  frequented  ^,  the  soldiers 
that  are  upon  duty  at  the  theatres  f^-Yes. 
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Do  you  remember  aoy  persons  coining  to 
your  house  in  November  lastf — ^I  do  not  know 
the  day  of  the  month. 

Do  jou  recollect  whether  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  Spa-fields  meeting  f — It  was  about 
that  time. 

Was  it  between  the  first  and  the  second  ? — I 
believe  it  was  before  the  first,  when  the  hand- 
bills were  printed. 

Was  it  before  the  first  meeting  or  after  the 
first  meeting,  do  you  think  ? — ^I  cannot  be  cer- 
tain which ;  it  was  the  time  when  hand-bills 
were  stuck  about  the  street. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  those  hand-bills 
talked  of  a  meeting  at  Spa-fields?— Yes,  they 
mentioned  something  about  it. 

Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  the  meeting 
was  to  be  ? — No,  I  took  no  heed  of  it. 

Two  persons  came  ?— Yes. 

Were  there  any  soldiers  in  your  house  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  several. 

Do  you  know  the  persons  who  came,  perhaps 
you  do  not  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Two  persons  came  in  company  together 
when  there  were  several  soldiers  in  your  house 
drinking? — Yes, 

Did  Uiey  treat  the  soldiers  with  any  beer  ?-^ 
Yes,  two  or  three  pots. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — I  do  not  vnsh  to  object,  but 
I  think  this  is  left  much  too  vague. 

Lord  EUenborough, — I  do  not  know  what 
question  will  follow.  You  never  saw  either  of 
tnera  before', or  after  ? — Yes,  they  came  twice; 
on  the  following  evening  they  came  again,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  treated  the  sol- 
diers that  night  or  not. 

Mr.  Tomaing. — Do  you  know  this  person  that 
sits  in  the  nrst  row  [  WatsonJ  ?-— I  do  not  think 
it  was  him  or  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — ^Then  I  submit  this  is  not 
evidence. 

Mr.  Topping, — You  are  not  enabled  to  say 
that^  in  your  belief,  they  were  any  of  these 
four  persons  ? — No,  I  cannot  swear  to  either 
of  them. 

Do  you  believe  any  of  them  to  be  the  same 
persons  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

WUliam  HUiyer  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Topping, 

Are  you  a  publican  ? — Yes. 

Where  is  your  house? — ^The  Tower  Tap. 

Where  is  that?— In  St  George's-fields ; 
Tower-street,  St.  George's-fields. 

Is  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mauds- 
ley,  who  has  a  factory  uear  youT — ^Yes. 

Do  the  men  who  work  at  that  factory  come 
to  your  house  ?— Yes,  three  or  four  of  tnem.** 

What  kind  of  factory  is  that  ? — It  is  an  iron 
factory. 

Do  they  dine  at  your  house  ?-^They  dine 
there  most  da^ 

What  is  tlftsual  hour  of  diniog  ?— At  one 
o'clock  they  ceme  in. 


Do  vou  know  any  of  the  persons  fitting 
here;  do  you  know  Preston  ?— I  know  Pres- 
ton. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cas- 
tle?—Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  Preston  and  Castle  com- 
ing together  to  your  house  in  Noirember  last  7 
— I  believe  I  do. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  time ;  you  recollect 
perhaps  the  riots  in  the  Minories  ? — It  was  pre- 
vious to  that. 

How  shortly  previous  to  that? — It  might  be 
a  few  days. 

Preston  and  Castle  came  together? — I  be- 
lieve they  were  both  together. 

Was  there  a  third  person  in  their  company  ? 
— ^There  were  more  men  in  company,  but  who 
they  were  I  do  not  know ;  more  of  that  party. 
Preston  and  Castle  you  knew  ? — I  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Preston  before  that. 

But  you  know  him  now  to  be  the  same  per* 
son  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  bring  any  printed^bills  along  with 
them  ? — There  were  bills  brou^t  before  that ; 
not  at  that  time  ;  they  were  brought  belbiey 
when  I  was  out. 

Some  time  before,  some  printed  bills  had . 
been  left  at  your  house,  but  you  do  not  know 
by  whom.-r-I  do  not  know  by  whom. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  any  printed 
bills  were  left  that  day? — I  do  not. 

What  time  was  it  they  came  ? — ^I  believe  it 
was  about  one ;  I  am  generally  employed  in  ' 
getting  dinner  ready,  and  I  could  not  pay 
much  attention,  neither  did  it  concern  me. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock,  you  think,  that 
Preston  and  Castle  came  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  their  being  about  to  go 
away? — Yes,  I  do. 

Was  any  thinff  said  to  them  by  any  body  7 . 
— I  do  not  recoUect.    There  was  once ;  but  it 
was  not  at  that  time  that  I  was  at  home. 

I  speak  of  when  you  were  at  home,  and 
Preston  and  Castle  were  there.  Do  you  re- 
member their  being  about  to  go  away,  and 
somebody  saying  something  to  tnem? — No. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  of  these  men 
of  Maudsley's  came  in  whilst  Preston  and  Cas- 
tle were  there  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 
Did  they  drink  together? — ^Yes. 
Do  you  remember  their  going  away  ?— Yes, 
I  do. 

How  many  went  away  together;  Preston 
and  Castle,  and  any  body  else  f— -They  all  wen^ 
together  that  were  in  the  party,  four  or  five  of 
them ;  I  cannot  say  how  man^.  * 

Leaving  Maudsley's  men  m  the  house?—. 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  that  was  said 
by  CasUe  or  Preston,  or  any  of  the  party,  to 
Maudsley's  men  as  they  were  going  away  ? — 
No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  conversar 
tion  passing. 

Was  any  thing  said  to  Maudsley's  men,  by 
either  Preston  or  Castle,  when  they  were  going 
out  of  the  House  ?^I  do  not  recollect  any 
thing. 
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Was  any  thing  said  about  the  meetingt— 
'«  You  wiU  be  there.*' 

One  of  the  party  said,  upon  going  away,  to 
Maudtley's  men, ''  You  will  be  there  P**— Yes. 

What  answer  was  given  to  that? — **  They 
certainly  should." 

Did  you  afterwards  see  Castle  at  your  house  P 
—Yes. 

Were  any  of  Mandsley*8  men  there  at  that 
time? — He  always  came  at  their  dinner  hour. 

WiUkm  HUfyer  cross-examined  by 
Mt.  WetktrtU, 

So  Mr.  Castle  was  always  there  when  the 
men  came  to  dine  ? — Nearly  so. 

Y<m  taw  Mr.  Castle>  face  pretty  often,  did 
not  you  T — ^Yes,  I  did. 

At  this  last  time,  when  the  men  were  de- 
sired to  attend  the  meeting,  I  understand  you 
to  say  there  were  three  of  them  T--I  understood 
theie  were  three. 

WUUam  Wttytr  re-examined  by 
Mr.  7\jfpng, 

Was  Preston  generally  along  with  Castle, 
when  he  came  ? — I  never  saw  him  but  once ; 
be  had  been  there  as  they  told  me. 

But  you  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — ^No. 

'Ekhard  SUAham  sworn.— Examined 
by  JAt.JhtTMy, 

Art  you  a  soldier  in  the  Coldstream  guards  ? 
—Yes. 

Last  November  and  December  were  you  sta- 
tioned in  the  Tower?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  riots  in  the  Minories 
on  the  day  of  the  Spa-fields  meeting  ?— Yes. 

Shortly  before  that  day,  do  you  remember 
aiqr  persons  coming  into  Uie  Stone  Kitchen  at 
the  Tower?— Yes. 

How  long  before? — ^It  might  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  week,  or  about  the  Thursday  or 
Friday. 

Have  you  since  seen  either  of  those  persons 
again? — Yes,  I  saw  one  of  them  in  the 
Tower. 

How  many  were  there  that  came  ? — ^There 
were  two  in  company. 

Will  you  look  among  these  gentlemen  here, 

and  see  if  you  see  either  of  them  again  P — 

Yes,  I  think  that  genUeman  was  one  [Hooper]. 

Was  the  person  with  him  a  tall  man  or  a 

abort  man?»He  was  a  taller  one. 

How  many  soldiers  of  you  were  in  the 
Stone  Kitchen,  at  the  time  they  were  there  ? 
—To  say  how  many  there  were  justly,  I 
cannot. 

Were  there  a  few  ?— There  might  be  ten, 
deven,  or  twelve. 

Was  any  beer  given  to  you  ?— Yes,  I  myself 
had  been  at  work  for  the  landlord  of  the  Stone 
Kitdien. 

Was  beer  given  to  you  by  these  two  per- 
ions,  or  either  of  them?—- To  some  of  the 
'  foldiers. 

Was  it  given  by  one  of  those  two  T— Yes. 


What  did  they  talk  about  ?— I  was  not  Usten- 
ing  to  their  discourse. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  it  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  hear? — ^The  words  I  heard 
them  make  mention  of  wasi  one  of  them  took 
hold  of  a  pot  of  beer,  and  said  ''  Success  to  a 
big  loaf.*' 

What  more  do  you  remember  ? — I  remember 
that  tras  the  first  pot  they  had. 

How  many  pots  of  beer  did  they  give  ? — ^To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  think  it  was  either 
six  or  seven  pots. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  their  con- 
versation besides  this  big  loaf  N-'-No,  I  do  not. 

How  long  did  ther  stay,  as  well  as  you  re- 
member ? — ^I  might  be  sitting  on  the  table,  I 
dare  say,  half  an  hour. 

Do  you  remember  their  going  away  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  they  said  ? — One  of 
them  came  up  to  me,  and  called  me  country- 
man ;  and  I  said  ''  Countryman ;  what  coun- 
tryman are  you  ?''  he  said  he  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man. 

Was  that  the  person  who  is  here,  or  the 
other  ? — It  was  the  other. 

He  called  you  countryman  ? — ^Yes,  he  said 
became  from  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire. 

At  going  away,  did  either  of  them  give 
you  any  thing  P — He  asked  me  to  go  down 
stairs  to  have  a  glass  of  any  thing  I  chose  at 
the  bar. 

As  they  were  going  away,  did  either  of  them 
say  where  they  were  going  to  ? — ^Not  at  that 
present  time  when  I  went  down  stairs ;  they 
asked  me  to  go  down,  and  I  went  down,  and 
asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  and  take  a  glass  at  the  bar. 
I  said  I  had  no  need  of  it;  and  they  said 
they  respected  any  person  who  came  from  the 
country. 

Did  either  of  them  say  where  they  were 
going  to  ? — ^Yes.  One  of  them  paid  for  a  glass 
of  ffin  I  had :  he  gave  an  eighteen-penny  piece, 
and  put  die  half-pence  in  his  pocket,  and  af- 
terwards he  gave  me  a  shilling :  says  I,  what  is 
this  ?  says  he, for  half  a  gallon  of  beer;  I  ordered 
the  landlord  to  take  it  up  stairs,  and  he  told 
me  there  viras  a  penny  out;  I  then  took  a 
pennyworth  of  'bacco,  and  said,  that  wiU  serve 
for  my  comrades.  Afterwards  the  Yorkshire- 
man  said  he  had  two  or  three  places  more  to 
go  to,  and  he  said,  ''  perhaps  I  shall  see  you 
again  on  Sunday  f  says  I  ^  I  do  not  think 
you  will." 

Was  this  said  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
son who  is  here  ?— No,  ne  was  outside  the 
door. 

Bkhard  Siaikam  cross-vxamiaed  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cqp^ey. 

It  was  the  Yorkshireman  thai  was  the  great 
spokesman  throughout? — ^^^^  not  hear  any 
great  spokesman ;  he  asked  ae  whether  I  was 
not  Yorkshire ;  he  expected  to  ^  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  he  said,  jpf 

Mr.  Gitim;^.— Who  paid  fSiyr  the  liquor  N-I 
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va3  not  taking  notice,  for  I  was  not  sitting  in 
tlieir  company. 

A  Jurymatu — Which  of  the  two  gave  the 
toast  about  a  big  loaf? — I  believe  it  was  the 
Yorkshireman,  as  he  called  himself;  a  big  man ; 
I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

William  Mortimer  sworn. — j£xamined  by 
Mr.  Gvmey. 

Are  you  a  soMier  in  tlie  Coldstream  guards  ? 
—Yes. 

In  November  and  December  last,  were  you 
in  the  Tower  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  any  men  come 
there  shortly  before  the  riots  in  the  Minories  ? 
— ^I  cannot  say ;  it  was  shortly  before  the  Spa- 
fields  meeting. 

How  many  came  ? — ^There  were  twq. 

Was  that  one  of  them  that  is  standing  up  ? 
[Hooper. J — That  is  the  young  man. 

Was  the  other  a  taileri  or  a  shorter  manf — 
Taller. 

Did  either  of  them  produce  any  printed  bills? 
—Yes. 

What  were  those  bills  about? — I  cannot 
say;  I  am  no  scholar,  and  could  not  read 
them. 

Did  they  give  any  beer  to  the  soldiers? — ^Yes, 
there  was  half  a  gallon  of  beer  after  I  came 
into  the  house.  * 

What  house  was  this  at? — ^The  Stone 
Kitchen. 

.  Was  Statham  present  at  any  part  of  thb 
time  ? — Statham  was  present  with  this  young 
man  at  the  bar. 

Do  you  remember  any  conversation  about 
the  Spa-ftelds  meeting  ? — Not  the  least. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  their  con- 
versation ? — No,  nothing  to  me,  not  the  least. 

You  do  not  remember  any  of  their  conver- 
sation?— No,  not  the  least. 

Did  you  hear  either  of  the  bills  read  ?— In 
the  mess  kitchen  there  was  one  read. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  about? — No, 
I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  any  money  being  given 
to  Statham  by  any  body,  for  beer  ? — A  shilling 
was  given  him  at  the  bar. 

Who  gave  that? — ^That  young  man  [Hoo- 
perj. 

William  Mortimer  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  WethertU. 

Do  you  remember  a  good  stont  strapping 
fellow  tliere,  at  the  same  time,  called  a  x  oik- 
shireman  P — Yes,  there  was. 

You  remember  the  Yorkshireftian  ? — ^Yes,  he 
was  called  a  Yorkshireman. 

A  stout  man  ? — ^Taller  than  that  man. 

Did  he  come  bustling  about  there  f— Not 
in  my  presence. 

So  this  shilling  was  given  for  beer  ? — ^Yes. 

Except  a  penny  for  'bacco  ? — ^There  was  a 
pennyworth  of  tobacco  came  up  with  it. 

Did  oa^  of  you  get  the  tobacco,  or  Was  it 
distributed  among  you  all?— There  wai  not 
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above  a  couple  of  pipes  of  it;  who  bad  it  I  jb 
not  know. 

\3M  seem  to  recollect  nothing  else  about 
it  ? — I  recollect  his  being  there,  and  wrapping 
a  bill  up,  and  throwing  it  down  on  the  floor. 

Are  you  certain  the  Yorkshireman  did  not 
put  down  the  shilling  ? — It  was  the  other  young 
man. 

Are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ? — ^Yei. 

Why  are  you  certain  of  &at  ? — Because  I 
took  particular  notice  of  it  at  the  time. 

Were  you  nearer  to  him  than  the  other  sol- 
dier?— I  came  in  at  the  door,  and  called  for  a 
pint  of  beer. 

Where  was  Statham  standing  when  the 
money  was  given  ? — Close  to  the  bar. 

He  could  see  what  was  going  on  as  W4U  as 
you  ? — Yes. 

Thoma$  Bohertum  sworn. — Examined  bj 
Mr.  Gymty. 

In  November  and  December,  last  weM  yOa 
stationed  in  the  Tower  ? — Yes. 

In  the  Cbldstream  regiment  ? — Yes. 

You  remember  the  not  in  the  Minojies?**- 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  being  in  the  Stooa 
Kitchen  the  Sunday  night  b^ors  P-»I  was  in 
the  Stone  Kitchen  a  Sunday  night,  but  wliitkar 
it  was  the  night  before  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  remember  any  men  coming  there?-* 
Yes. 

How  many  P — ^There  were  two  men  came  in 
particularly. 

Lord  £Uenftoroi^« — ^Ascertain  what  8«nda(y 
it  was. 

Mr.  Ovmey. — ^I  think  I  shall  fix  the  diqr  by 
something  that  is  coming.  Do  you  remember 
any  thing  being  said  before  Uiey  parted,  about 
the  next  day? — ^Yes;  when  they  v^re  going 
out,  dovm  stairs  out  of  the  Stone  Kitchen,  one 
of  them  took  a  laige  bunch  of  colours  out  dT 
Ins  hat. 

Do  you  mean  ribbons  ? — Yes. 

And  said  what? — ^And  shook  it  nnmdhu 
head,  and  said  he  hoped  we  should  all  wear 
the  same  as  them  to-morrow. 

He  took  them  out  of  his  hat  ?— Yes,  Out  of 
the  inside  of  his  hat. 

And  held  them  up,  and  said  he  hoped  jron 
should  aU  wear  audi  ribbons  as  them  t04nor* 
row  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  the  ribbons  all  of  one  colour,  or  move 
colours  than  one  ?^They  were  of  difieretti  co- 
lours to  the  best  of  my  Mlief. 

ThomM  Robertson  cross-examined . 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Copky. 

There  were  two  men  P— Yes. 

Which  did  this,  the  taller  or  the  shorter  of 
the  two  ?— To  tl^e  best  of  my  belief,  it  was  the 
shortest  man. 

Have  you  any  recollection  about  itj^^ot 
particularly.      ' 

Mr.  Justi^s  Bi9&9.-^H«  b«8  notttlittiMMl 
what  men  tiMqr  were. 
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Mr.  Gtrwy^— I  hxn  reafOQ  to  beliife  the 
penon  is  not  here.  He  mentioned  two  men, 
a  tlU  man  and  a  short  one ;  the  shorter  mj9  is 
not  here. 

Lord  Waibonmgk, — He  mentioned  that  there 
were  two  men. 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^Yes,  my  Lord.— A  taller  and 
ariiorterT 

Witmttt. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Bm^. — ^You  have  not  at  all 
Aiad  who  those  two  men  were. 

Mr.  GtoTney, — No,  I  do  not  believe  we  can. 

A  Jmyman,''-^l>o  yoa  know  the  date  of  that 


Mr.  Gumey,  — Do  you  remember  how  soon 
aiUr  that  the  Spa-fields  meeting  took  place  T — 
Noy  I  do  not  remember ;  we  were  confined  in 
the  Tower  several  nights  before  in  consequence 
of  that 

Were  you  confined  in  the  Tower  any  night 
before  T — ^Yes,  on  the  Sunday  before. 

Ami  on  some  other  day  ? — ^Yes,  the  Monday 
after. 

Mr.  Justice  Btwffv*  — ^Were  you  confined  in 
the  Tower  after  the  Monday  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Cymeyd — ^What  were  you  confined  for  } 

account  of  the  Spa-fiel(is  meeting. 
You  were  confined  m  case  of  any  mischief? 
— Yeiy  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — In  consequence  of  what  he 
Ims  mUif  this  b  not  eyidence. 

Lord  EUtnborougk,  —  It  is  general  evidence 
of  what  was  done  in  consequence,  but  he  has 
not  identified  the  parties. 

WiUmm  DtJce  sworn^ — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bkhardson, 

Do  you  live  in  a  place  called  the  New  Cut, 
between  Blackfiriars  and  Westminster  Bridges  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  that  a  shorter  road  from  Rowland  Hill's 
chapel  to  Westminster  bridge  ? — It  is. 

Have  you  a  number  of  carriages,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  last  Spa- 
fields  meeting  ? — I  do  not  know  the  time. 

A  short  time  before  that  meeting,  do  vou  re- 
member two  men  coming  to  your  place  f— Yes. 

How  long  before  ?  —  About  tnree  or  four 
dm. 

What  sort  of  men  were  they ;  were  they  of 
the  same  size  ?  —  One  a  tail  man,  and  another 
a  shortish  man. 

Did  they  apply  to  you  for  any  thing? — ^Yes, 
for  a  stage ;  whether  I  had  got  a  stage  to  sell. 

Mr.  Justice  Aibott ^^To  sell,  or  to  let  ?— To 
sell,  at  first. 

Had  you  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? — ^Yes,  I  had. 

What  sort  of  stage  ? — It  had  been  a  moun- 
tebank stage,  about  eight  feet  long,  with  a  plat- 
fo0n  i^poD  it  for  people  to  sjand  upon ;  and 
tbi^  liid  it  would  suit  their  purpose* 


Yo«  shewed  it  to  them  t— I  ten!  a  man  to 
one  of  my  yards  to  shew  it  them. 

They  told  you,  it  would  suit  their  purpose  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  asked  them  ten  pounds  for  it. 

What  said  they  f— They  hesitated  a  good 
bit ;  and  then  they  said,  they  vranted  to  hire  it. 

Did  they  say  for  what  purpose  they  wanted 
it  ? — When  they  said  they  wanted  to  hire  it,  I 
said,  I  never  lett  no  carnages  at  all,  neither 
chaises,  nor  gigs  nor  any  thin^;  and  I  would 
not  let  them  have  it. 

Did  they  say  for  what  purpose  they  vranted 
it  ? — They  vranted  it  to  go  to  Spa-fie^s,  where 
there  was  a  meeting ;  there  vras  a  society  of 
them,  and  they  would  make  it  good,  if  any 
thing  happened  to  it.  I  said,  ^  I  shall  not 
lend  it  to  you.*'  They  vranted  it  to  make  a  speech 
upon  it. 

You  vrould  not  let  them  have  it  ?— I  would 
not. 

You  came  to  no  agreement  then  vrith  them  ? 
—I  would  not ;  I  told  them  I  would  not  let  it 

go- 

Wiliiam  Ware  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gfiinu^. 

Do  you  remember  the  Spa«fields  naeeting 
last  December  ? — ^Yei. 

A  fow  days  before  that,  do  you  remember 
Castle  making  any  application  to  you  ? — After 
Qie  second. 

After  the  second,  or  before  the  second  ?  — 
After  the  first,  and  before  the  second. 

What  application  did  he  make  to  you  ? — He 
vranted  me  to  recommend  him  where  he  could 
borrow  a  vraggon. 

Did  you  recommend  him  to  any  person  ? — 
Yes. 

To  whom  T — To  Mr.  Windemude. 

I^rtderick  Windemude  sworn — Examined 
by  Mr.  Giimey. 

Do  you  live  in  the  Horse-ferry-road  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Spa^fields  meeting  on 
Monday  the  second  of  December  T — ^Yes,  very 
well. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  that,  did  any  per- 
son apply  to  you  for  a  waggon  for  that  day  ? — 
Yes. 

Who  applied  to  you  ? — A  person  that  I  have 
found  since  to  be  of  the  name  of  Castle. 

Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he  wanted 
your  waggon  ? — ^Yes. 

For  what  purpose  ? — He  said,  that  Mr.  Hunt 
had  a  few  speedies  to  make  on  the  Monday 
following,  and  that  government  had  offered  to 
erect  him  hustings,  but  he  vrould  not  accept 
them,  and  he  would  speak  from  a  vraggon. 

Did  you  lend  them  your  wagvon  ? — Yes. 

At  what  house  was  it  you  had  this  conversa- 
tion with  him  ? — He  sent  for  me  to  the  sign  of 
the  Ship,  Horse-ferry-road. 

Did  you  talk  together  about  the  price  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  he  come  to  you  again  once,  or  more 
than  once?— He  came  to  me  on  the  Sunday 
foUovii^. 
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Who  came  with  him? — A  person  I  have 
found  since  to  be  of  the  name  of  Hooper. 

Is  that  the  person  ?  [pointing  to  Hooper.] — 
That  is  the  person. 

Did  they  come  to  you  at  the  Ship  on  Sunday 
evening  again  ? — ^They  sent  for  me  to  the  Ship. 

Did  you  then  receive  directions  where  to  be 
the  next  morning  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  receive  those  directions  from  Castle 
or  from  Hooper? — ^Frombothof  them,  I  believe, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Were  yoo  and  they  in  company  together, 
and  talking  so  that  each  heard  what  the  other 
said  P — ^Yes,  in  the  tap-room. 

Where  were  you  directed  to  take  it  the  next 
morning  ?  —At  the  top  of  Chancery-lane,  Hol- 
bom  way. 

Did  you  see  either  of  them  produce  any  hand- 
bill?—Yes. 

W^hich  ? — I  cannot  say  which ;  I  believe  both 
of  them  had  hand-bills. 

What  about  ? — I  did  not  read  them;  but  one 
was  stuck  up  in  Mr.  Wheatle/s  tap-room. 

Who  stuck  it  up  ? — I  believe  Castle  did. 

What  became  of  it  ? — It  remained  there ;  but 
when  I  came  the  next  morning,  I  found  it  was 
pulled  down. 

Did  you  see  any  cockade  or  ribbons  ? — Yes. 

In  whose  hands  ?— Mr.  Castle's ;  he  had  a 
very  large  one  inside  of  his  hat. 

Was  it  one  colour,  or  more  colours  than  one? 
— Different  colours. 

Did  he  give  any  person  in  the  bouse  any  of 
it  ?--Yes. 

Who  ? — Not  of  that  ribbon  ;  he  had  in  his 
great-coat  pocket  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  he 
gave  me  a  bit  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  and 
the  servant  about  a  yard  and  a  half;  she  asked 
him  for  it. 

The  female  servant  of  the  house? — Yes. 

Did  either  of  them  say  anything  to  you  about 
dressing  your  horses  ? — Yes,  both  of  them  ;they 
spoke  to  that  purpose,  and  I  denied  it. 

With  what  ? — With  ribbons. 

What  did  he  say? — ^He  said  these  ribbons 
and  these  colours  were  what  the  horses  were 
to  be  decked  out  with  the  next  morning. 

And  you  denied  it  ? — ^Yes. 

The  next  morning,  did  you  and  your  boys 
go  with  the  waggon  to  the  top  of  Chancery- 
lane  ? — Yes. 

While  you  were  waiting  there  did  you  see 
Hooper  and  Castle  ? — ^Yes,  they  came  to  me. 

Did  they  give  you  any  directions  what  td^ 
do  ?  —  They  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been 
there. 

Did  they  tell  you  what  to  do? — They  told 
roe  to  stop  there  till  they  returned. 

How  soon  did  they  come  back  ? — In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  might  be  a  little  more, 
I  cannot  say  particidarly. 

Did  they  bring  any  thing  with  them  ? — ^Not 
then. 

Did  they  go  again  and  come  back  again  ? — 
Two  gentlemen  came  after  that,  and  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  with  that  waggon,  whether 
I  was  going  to  Spa-helds  with  it. 
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Did  either  of  them,  oranv  other  person,  Mng 
any  thing  to  your  waggon  f— Yes,  after  that, 

¥^ho  did  ^t?— Both  CasUe  and  Hooper 
too. 

What  was  it  they  brought  ? -i-Somethiiig 
wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  something  in  » 
handkerchief,  which  were  put  into  the  wag- 
gon ;  long  poles  they  proved  to  be. 

Mr.  Justice  Ba^ky,  —  The  long  poles  were 
wrapped  up  in  what  ? 

Witneu.-^hi  a  blanket. 

Mr.  Gumey, — ^Who  went  with  yon  to  SiMh 
fields  at  last,  after  you  had  all  the  things  r-~ 
Mr.  Hooper  rode  in  the  waggon  all  the  way. 

Then  Castle  did  not  go  to  Spa-fields  witii 
you  ?  —  To  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  him  af- 
terwards. 

When  Hooper  got  into  the  wanon,  to  go  ^ 
vnth  ^ou.in  tne  waggon  to  Spa-fields,  were  *: 
there  any  other  persons  in  company  with  him  t 
— ^There  were  two  gentlemen  who  had  made 
great  inquiry  where  the  .waggon  was  going. 

Did  they  speak  to  HdOper  when  he  got  into 
the  waggon? — ^Yes. 

Did  fiiey  appear  to  be  in  company  with 
him  f— Yes,  ana  he  told  me,  if  any  body  aAed 
where  the  waggon  was  going,  not  to  teU^dwrn. 

Did  they  wSk,  before  you? — ^Yes,  they  told 
me  to  follow  them. 

And  did  you  follow  them  ? — Yes. 

To  Spa-fields  ?— To  Spa-fields. 

When  you  got  to  Spa-fields,  were  yon  di- 
rected to  stop  by  any  person  ?  — ^Yes,  I  was. 

By  whom  r  —I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Hooper 
told  me  to  stop ;  but  I  was  directed  by  one^ 
two  or  three;  Uiose  two  gentlemen  that  I  fol- 
lowed told  me  to  stop. 

Did  they  stop  too  r — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  your  horses  out  P — I  did ;  I 
told  my  lads  to  take  them  out 

Did    vou   then    make  any  application  to 
Hooper  for  any  tiling  ? — ^Yes ;  when  Mr.  CastliB 
came  to  me  on  the  Wednesday  he  gave  me  ten 
shillings  as  earnest  for  the  waggon,  and  on  ^ 
Sunday  two  one  pound  notes. 

Then  you  had  received  two  pounds  ten 
shillings? — Yes;  and  I  was  to  have  thirteen 
shillings  more  on  Monday  morning. 

How  was  that? — Three  guineas  I  was  to 
have  for  the  use  of  Ae  waggon. 

For  yourself  and  the  boys  ? — ^For  myself  and 
the  boys.  , 

Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  this  tfiir- 
teen  shillings? — I  got  up  in  the  waggon,  and 
applied  to  Mr.  Hooper,  and  there  were  those 
two  gentlemen,  and  two  or  three  more  that 
went  before  the  waggon ;  and  he  said,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  trouble  myself. 

Who  said  that  ?— To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge,  the  persons  were  yotmg  Watson  and 
Thistlewopcl. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  gentleman  yon 
call  Thistlewood?  [pointing  to  Thistle wood.J — 
I  believe  that  to  be  the  gentleman,  to  the^Mt 
of  my  knowledge. 
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Tfitd  qf  James  WaUon 


Uia 


Wm  hi dnsMd  Umo  ••  ht  is  now  Tr-No;  he 
had  OB  a  brown  great  coat 

Wai  h«  dreiied  like  a  gentleman  ?— Both 
like  gentlemen ;  arm  in  arm  together. 

YnmX  anawer  did  Mr.  Thiatlewood  inve  you  ? 
—I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  him,  but  tome 
OM  made  me  an  answer,  I  bad  no  occasion  to 
have  my  doubts ;  if  it  was  five  hundred  pounds 
I  sbouki  be  paid. 

Did  these  persons  get  into  your  waggon  ?— 
Thev  were  in  the  waegon. 

All  three  of  them  r— Yes ;  three  or  four  of 
them. 

Didanr  other  persons  get  in? — ^Tbe  very 
■MMnent  I  spoke  those  words,  I  got  out  of  the 
wagfon,  and  the  waggon  was  filled  with  people 
of  trery  description;  boys  and  men  of  every 
dsicription ;  it  vras  filled  in  no  time. 

What  was  done  with  those  long  poles  which 

^  were  wrapped  up  in  blsnkets  ? — ^They  undid 

/  than,  and  they  proved  to  be  flags;  and  they 

wnved  them  about  and  hurra*d|  and  made  a 

gieal  noise. 

Do  you  remember  who  held  up  the  flags  ? — 
Mfty  I  cannot  say. 

You  took  out  your  horses,  you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  any  persons  make  speeches  from  the 
waggon  ? — Yes;  there  were  many  persons  made 
Kieeches ;  but  I  paid  attention  to  the  front  of 
at  waggon,  and  did  not  hear  them. 

Did  you  hear  what  the  last  speaker  said  ? — 
«  Follow  me." 

Do  you  know  who  that  was  ?-^I  do  iK>t. 

After  you  had  heard  the  words,  ''  Follow 
me,"  what  became  of  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  waggon  ? — ^They  all  got  out ;  the  mob  all 
followed  them,  and  left  the  waggon. 

Did  the  colours  go  away  as  well  as  the  mob? 
—Yes. 

After  they  were  sone,  did  you  find  any  thing 
left  in  the  waggon  T— Yes,  I  did. 

What  ? — A  piece  of  doth,  apparently  like  a 
handkerchief;  there  was  some  hay  left  in  the 
waggon ;  and  after  they  were  gone,  I  stopped 
aho«it  half  an  hour. 
^  You  found  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  what  did 
you  find  inside  it  ?— Some  bullets,  a  can  of 
powder,  and  like  slugs  in  it ;  bits  of  lead  cut  to 
|H«ees,  in  a  glove ;  the  powder  was  in  a  tin  can. 

Do  you  mean  such  canisters  as  powder  is 
kepi  in  ? — ^Yes. 

l>id  you  afterwards  give  them  to  the  officer, 
Gfllmor  ? — No,  I  gave  them  to  my  son-in-law, 
Yeomans.  ^ 

Which  of  them  brought  that  piece  of  cloth 
Ihat  had  these  things  ? — ^I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  Castle  put  it  in  the  waggon. 

Was  Hooper  with  him  when  he  brought  it  ? 
^Yes. 

JMeriek  Windamidt  cross-eiamined  by 
Mr.  WethenU. 

Castle  put  the  blankets  into  the  waggon  ? — 
I  am  not  sure,  I  think  he  did. 

When  he  iUit  came  to  you  about  the  wag- 
jgon,  I  undentttud  yon  to  say  he  was  alone?— 
He  was. 


Did  he  fay  any  thing  elM  about  Mr.  Hunt? 
—That  was  what  he  hired  the  waggon  for. 

For  Mr.  Hunt  P— Yes. 

And  that  government  had  offered  to  build 
hustings,  and  he  would  not  accept  of  them  ? — 
Yes ;  what  he  had  to  say,  he  would  say  from  a 
waggon. 

JBow  long  vras  it  after  this,  that  you  say 
aome  oth«  person  came  with  Castle  ?— On  the 
$ondajr  following. 

Which  of  the  persons  here  was  it  that  came 
with  him  on  the  Sunday  following  ?— That 
gentleman  there.  Hooper. 

You  say  something  aboat  the  younger  Wat- 
son f — Yes. 

Whoe  did  yon  first  see  him  ? — At  the  top 
of  Chancery-lane. 

Ate  yon  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  not  certain  it 
was  him,  but  by  thf  description  I  think  it  was 
him ;  he  was  in  company  with  that  other  gen- 
tleman there  [pointing  to  Hooper.] 

Was  it  the  same  person  who  made  a  speech 
from  the  waggon? — ^There  were  three  or  four 
in  the  waggon. 

You  hwd  somebody  nse  the  expression  of 
"  follow  me  '^  was  the  person  who  used  that 
expression  ''  follow  me,^  the  same  person  you 
saw  at  the  top  of  Chancery-lane  P — I  cannot 
say,  there  were  so  many  persons  there,  and  I 
was  attending  to  the  front  of  the  waggon ;  but 
I  heard  the  words,  and  those  were  the  only 
words  I  attended  to. 

How  near  were  you  to  the  top  of  the  wag« 
gon  ? — I  was  in  front  of  the  shafts  of  the  wag- 
gon ;  there  were  so  many  people  getting  on  the 
shaftt,  I  was  afhod  they  would  break  mem ;  I 
heard  those  words,  and  they  got  out  directly. 

You  were  close  to  the  shafts? — Yes. . 

And  these  are  all  the  expressions  you  re- 
member ? — Yes. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  noise  ? — ^Yes. 

When  any  thing  choice  and  good  was  said, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  hurraing,  was  not 
there  P— There  was,  a  great  many  times. 

Was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  noise  during 
the  time  of  the  speeches  going  on? — ^There  was. 

Was  not  there  a  good  deal  of  crowding  and 
shovine  and  jostling  in  that  place  ? — ^There  was. 

Dunng  the  whole  of  the  time  ? — Yes,  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

You  sat  upon  the  shafts  ?-^No,  I  stood  upon 
the  ground. 

Were  those  the  only  words  you  attended 
tot— I  cannot  mention  one  word  they  said, 
onW  that  word ;  I  took  no  notice  of  what  they 
said. 

That  was  the  final  dose  ? — Yes. 

A  Juryman. — Did  you  say  it  was  a  glove 
that  contained  those  bullets  that  were  found  ? 
— ^An  old  glove,  a  worsted  g^ove. 

A  /ttrywan.— May  I  ask,  how  he  disposed  of 
the  shafts  ?— They  were  at  liberty. 

Did  yon  suffer  persons  to  stand  within  the 
shafts  ?— I  was  obliged ;  the  mob  was  so  great 
I  could  not  keep  them  down* 
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Tkmoi  Jcfin  Teamatu  tworn. — Examined  by    j 

Mr.  Gttmey, 

Are  you  son-in-law  to  Windemude,  or  step- 
son ? — Yes, 

Were  you  with  him  in  the  waggon  in  Spa- 
fields  ? — No,  I  came  after  the  mob  were  gone. 

Did  your  father  gire  yon  the  balls  and  the 
powder  that  were  found  in  it  ? — lie  told  me  of 
It  »> 

What  did  you  do  with  them  f — I  got  into  the 
waggon. 

Did  you  take  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Whom  did  you  afterwards  give  them  to  ? — 
To  my  mother. 

Did  you  gire  them  to  Gillmor  after  that? — I 
did  not. 

Were  they  given  to  Gillmor  at  your  house  f 
— ^Yes ;  I  opened  the  handkerchief,  and  looked 
what  was  in,  and  there  was  a  canister  of  pow- 
der, and  some  balls  and  slugs. 

You  took  them  home  and  gave  them  to  your 
mother? — Yes. 

Did  Gillmor  the  officer  come  to  your  house 
for  them  ? — Yes ;  he  heard  I  had  such  things, 
and  he  came. 


Jama  Gillmar  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey, 

You  are  a  police-officer  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

How  soon  after  the  2nd  of  December  did 
you  go  to  Windemude's  ? — On  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing* 

That  was  the  8th  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

Did  you  receive  there  any  powder  and  balls, 
and  slugs  f — Not  that  day :  on  the  Wednesday 
follovring  that. 

Will  you  produce  what  you  received  ? — I  re- 
ceived these  from  Windemude ;  this  contains 
bullets,  and  this  powder  [producing  them]. 

And  that  piece  of  ribbon  in  your  hand  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Bw^ley. — Were  they  in  these 
things  then  ? — Yes,  these  are  bullets,  and  there 
are  some  slugs. 

How  many  bullets  are  there?— Better  than 
sixty. 

And  how  many  slugs  ? — About  half  a  dozen. 

How  much  powder  is  there  in  that  canister  ? 
•—I  do  not  know ;  I  should  presume,  by  the 
look  of  the  canister,  a  pound . 

Was  it  full,  or  not  ? — It  was  nearly  full,  but, 
by  being  kept,  it  dries. 

Lord  EUenbormtgh. — The  bullets  are  in  a 
glove. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — It  is  a  glove,  without 
dividing  the  fingers. 

.Ann  Etttfet  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Ourruy. 

In  the  months  of  November  and  December 
last,  did  you  live  servant  at  the  Ship  at  Horse- 
fcrrv-road  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Castle  there,  shortly  before  the  Spai-ields 
jneetiDg  ? — Yes. 
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Did  you  see  him  thire  once,  or  more  than 
once  ?— Twice. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  there  on  the 
Sunday  vdth  Windemude  ?— Yes. 

Was  any  other  person  in  company  with  him? 
— One  person. 

Do  you  think  you  should  know  that  person 
again  ?— No. 

Did  Castle  give  you  any  ribbon? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  of  it  there? — ^Yes  [produdng 
it]. 

Lord  EUenborough. — It  is  the  same  sort  4f 
tri-coloured  ribbon,  green,  white,  and  red. 

Mr.  Gttmey.— -Have  you  the  ribbon  thatwas 
found  in  the  waggon ;  I  wish  to  see  wheUiar 
they  were  alike  f 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy, — ^Is  it  proved  to  haVe 
been  found  in  the  waggon  ? 

Mr.  Giimey.  [to  Windemude] — ^When  yo« 
found  the  things  in  the  waggon,  was  that  pieee 
of  ribbon  there  too  ?— No. 

Where  did  you  get  it  ? — That  is  the  piece  of 
ribbon,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  that  was 
given  to  Mr.  Wheatley*s  servant. 


Mr.  Gvmey,  [to  Gillmorl — Did  yon  rtctif^ 
that  ribbon  from  Windemuae's  house  ?-*-Ye8. 

[To  Yeomans] — ^Where  did  you  recote  fc 
from  ? — ^From  Windemude. 

Thomas  Stacy  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bickardion. 

Do  you  live  in  Queen-street,  Camden  Town  } 
—Yes. 

Where  is  your  shop  ?— Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  df 
Castle  buying  from  you  any  sabres  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  second 
Spa-fields  mieeting  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  before  that  time  ?— Yes. 

How  long  before? — I  think  it  waf  not  a 
week  before,  when  he  took  them  away  ;  he  took 
a  sabre  and  a  dirk  away. 

He  bought  them  from  you,  and  carried  them 
away  ? — Yes. 

Thomas  Stacy  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

Did  you  know  this  man  ? — Yes. 
You  had  known  him  before  ? — ^Yes. 

George  Flint  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Richardson, 

You  are  a  pawnbroker  ? — ^I  am. 

Where  is  your  shop  ?— At  No.  89,  Edgware- 
road. 

Do  you  remember  selling  any  pistols  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Castle  ? — I  do. 

One  pair,  or  two  pair  ? — ^I  sold  him  but  one 
pair ;  but  I  took  the  money  for  two  pair. 

When  he  first  came,  did  he  bargain  with 
you  ?— No,  he  did  not ;  he  bargained  with  my 
servant. 

«E 
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The  second  time  he  came,  did  you  Ht  him  f 
—I  did. 

The  second  time  that  he  came,  did  he  take 
away  a  pair  of  pistols  ? — He  took  away  the  first 
pair  that  he  purchased. 

How  much  did  he  pay  you  ? — I  cannot  say 
tfiat;  it  was  the  remainder  of  the  purchase 
money ;  he  paid  eighteen  shillings  for  them ; 
something  had  been  paid  before,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  purchase  and  took  them  away. 

Did  he  bargain  with  you  then  for  a  second 
pair? — He  did. 

And  pay  you  part  of  the  purchase  money  for 
|he  second  pair  ?— He  did. 

Did  he  afterwards  complete  that  purchase, 
and  take  away  the  second  pair } — On  the  Sa- 
turday morning  he  purchased  the  6rst  pair ;  he 
came  in  the  evening  and  paid  for  them,  and 
then  he  wanted  roe  to  keep  the  others  till  Sun- 
day morning.  I  told  him  it  was  not  my  cus- 
tom to  serve  on  a  Sunday  rooming;  but  for 
the  purpose  he  wanted  them,  I  thought  it  im- 
proper to  refuse  it,  and  therefore  I  let  him  have 
them  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

This  was  just  before  the  Spa-fields  meeting  ? 
^—It  was  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  Sun- 
day morning  was  the  first  of  December. 

■  A  Juryman, — What  was  the  purpose  he  said 
he  wanted  them  for  ? — On  the  Saturday  even- 
ing, when  I  went  to  the  shop,  (I  was  not  in  the 
ihop  when  he  came),  my  servant  came  to  tell 
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Lord  UUenhorough.  —  WHiat  signifies  this 
story? 

.  A  Juryman, — What  did  he  say  he  wanted 
them  for? — He  said  he  was  a  Bow-street  pa- 
trole,  and  expecting  a  disturbance  on  Monday, 
they  were  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  arms  to  protect  them- 
lelyes ;  therefore  I  thought  it  was  proper  he 
tbould  have  them. 

William  Mills  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

Are  you  foreman  to  Mr,  Parker,  a  gunsmith 
in  Holbom  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  in  November  and  December  last  ? 
— ^I  was. 

Mr.  Gumey, — Will  you  shew  this  gentleman 
the  pair  of  pistols  produced  by  Stephens  as 
ibund  upon  Hooper  ?  [They  were  produced 
and  inspected  by  the  Witness.]  In  tne  month 
of  November  last  did  you  sell  those  pistols  ? — 
I  did. 

To  whom  ? — To  a  young  man  who  gave  me 
(lis  name  as  Watson. 

What  address  did  he  give  you  ? — Hyde- 
ttreet. 

Did  that  same  person  come  again  the  same 
day  ?— He  did,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

Did  he  buy  any  more  of  you? — He  bought 
two  more. 

^  Mr.  Oumey, — Have  the  goodness  to  shew 
him  the  pistol  witb  which  Mr.  Piatt  was  shot. 
fit  was  diown  to  the  witness.]    Is  that  one  of 


th0  two  you  sold  him  the  second  time  he  came  ? 
— This  was  one  of  the  four  pistols  I  sold,  but  I 
cannot  distinctly  say  whether  it  was  one  of  the 
first  or  the  last  pair. 

Then  you  have  seen  here  three  of  the  four 
you  sold  to  that  person  ? — I  have. 

Mr.  Gumey, — Now  shew  him  the  pistol 
found  upon  old  Watson,  by  Miell,  at  High- 
gate,  [it  WM  shown  to  the  witness.]  Is  that 
the  fourth  ?— ^is  is  the  fourth  pistol. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^Thatis  my  case,  my 
lord. 

DEFEKCr. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  we 
have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day 
in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  treason  of  the 
most  extraordinary  description  which  ever  oc- 
curred in  this  country  (of  such  a  description  I 
am  confident  we  shall  never  see  another) ; — a 
trial  which,  in  the  mere  statement  and  naira- 
tive  of  the  circumstances,  composing  the  im- 

fmted  crime,  has  extendcxl  to  a  length  abso 
utely  unexampled  ; — a  trial  founded  upon  a 
record  which  has  no  precedent  in  the  Crown 
Office  of  his  majesty  : — a  record  which  presents 
not  one  or  two  strone  facts  leading  to  one  or 
two  clear  results  and  deductions  of  the  law, 
but  which  contains  (as  vou  will  perceive  from 
what  I  am  now  spreading  out  oefore  you)  a 
volume  of  small  facts  and  circumstances,  out  of 
which  u  to  be  laboriously  (and,  as  I  contend 
illegally)  wrought  a  conclusion  of  constructive , 
and  accumulative  treason  i — a  record  which  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  ought  not  to  have 
put  upon  the  file  of  the  court : — a  record,  in  its 
form  so  new  and  unprecedented,  that  his  majes- 
ty's attorney-general  (as  I  understood  his 
opening  speech)  considers  it  improper ;  for  un- 
less I  have  mistaken  his  language,  he  seemed 
to  allow  that  several  of  the  treasons  charged, 
need  not  have  been  ntroduced  upon  the  face 
of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  that  admission  was 
made  in  terms,  but  it  was  made  virtually  and 
in  substance.  Upon  this  indictment  the  pri- 
soner is  accused  of  four  distinct  treasons  :  he 
is  accused, ^n/,  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king— a  treason  which,  in  its 
direct  import  and  definition,  consists  in  the 
contemplation  of  assassinating,  or  murdering, 
or  doing  harm  to  the  natural  person  of  the  king ; 
he  is  accused,  secondly^  of  a  treason  which  iu 
its  nature  and  constitution  may  exist  without 
the  direct  contemplation  of  personal  haim,  or 
injury  to  the  sovereign,  namely,  the  compass- 
ing and  imagining  to  depose  the  king  from  his 
imperial  crown,  a  treason,  however,  which,  in 
pomt  of  law,  involves  as  a  necessary  and  pre- 
sumable consequence  an  intention  to  destroy 
the  natural  person  of  the  king ;  he  is  accused, 
tlurdiy^  of  actually  levying  and  making  war 
against  the  king,  in  order,  by  force,  to  subvert 
the  government  of  the  realm  and  to  depose  the 
king;  w^A  fourihlyy  he  is  accused  of  intending 
and  conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  in 
oidtr|.b7  force  and  restraint,  to  compel  him  to 
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chang^e  his  measures  and  coonseU.    These  are 
the  four  treasons  imputed  to  this  unhappy  man. 
Before  I  adduce  any  arguments  upon  the  law 
or  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  I  entreat 
your  earnest  attention  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  (one  of   the    roost  eminently 
learned,  pious,  and  respected  judges  who  have 
adorned  the  bench),  which,  at  the  outset  of  this 
case,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  I  should  have 
occasion  to  mention,  but  to  which  it  is  now 
absolutely  essential  to  allude,  not  perhaps  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  case  of  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  as  to  the  life  of  every  individual 
in  his    majesty's    dominions.    That    learned 
judge,  when  he  had  composed  his  discourse  on 
the  law  of  treason  (containing  maxims  which 
no  man  has  questioned,  and  doctrines  which 
every    man  must  look  up  to  as  the  sacred 
text  of  the  law)  prefixed  to  it  a  preface  in 
which  he  recommended  his  work  to  be  read, 
not  from  vanity  in  supposing  his  own  disser- 
tation to  be  particularly  valuable,  but  from  a 
regard  to  the  lives  and  safety  of  his  countiy- 
men.    He  recommended  it  for  a  reason  which 
must  have  already  occurred  to  you,  and  which 
will  be  very  strongly  exemplified  before  your 
verdict  shall  be  pronounced,  for  you  and  every 
person  in  this  court  will  be  convinced,  that  no 
man  ever  uttered  a  more  important  truth  than 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  did,  in  making  the  observa- 
tions I  am    now  about  to  read.    lie  says, 
'*  The  learning  touching  these  subjects  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  universal  concernment.    It 
merits,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  enlarged 
on,  the  attention  of  every  man  living ;  for  no 
rank,  no  elevation  of  life,  and  let  me  add,  no 
conduct,    how  circumspect  soever,  ought  to 
tempt  a  reasonable  man  to  conclude  that  these 
inquiries  do   not  possibly  concern    him.     A 
moment's  cool  reflection  on  the  utter  instability 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  numberless  unforeseen 
events  which  a  day  may  bring  forth,  will  be 
sufficient  to  guard   any  man,  conscious  of  his 
own  infirmities,  f^;::ainst    a    delusion  of  this 
kind.*'    Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  bear  in  mind 
who  is  the  principal  (I  should  say  the  only) 
witness  in  this  case — a  man  of  the  name  of 
Castle ;  if  you  bear  in  mind  what  he  has  proved 
to  have  done,  in  the  course  of  these  transac- 
tions ;  if  you  bear  in  mind  for  whom   he  is  a 
witness,  from  what  place  he  comes,  what  he 
has  been,  and   what  he  now  is ;  and  if  you 
will   give   me    credit   for  what  I    shall    b^- 
and-by  prove  to  you  that  he  has  attempted,  m. 
order  to  ensnare  Mr.  Hunt,  you  will  be  satis- 
fied, that  hardly  any  man  can  be  circumspect 
enough,  to  secure  himself  from  a  charge  of 
high  treason — that  the  life  of  no  man  can  be 
safe  unless  he  environs  himself  with  a  circum- 
vallation  of  incessant  care  and  vigilance,  to 
protect  him  from  the  presence,  and  even  from 
the  approach  of  every  person  whose  character 
may  be  in  the  slightest  degree  liable  to  susr 
picton,  and  who  can  by  possibility  be  a  witness 
against  him,  as  to  any  one  act  which  he  might 
do,  or  any  one  word  which  he  might  utter. 
1  bart  stated  this  remarki  for  the  purpose  of 
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'  recommending  it  to  your  attention,  as  a  general 
and  leading  principle,  to  guide  your  Juds- 
ments  to  a  proper  conclusion  upon  the  whole 
of  these  transactions.  You  will  hereafter  con- 
sider whether  Mr.  Castle  is  not  the  man  who 
has  made  these  persons  his  dupes ;  whether  he 
has  not  alone  invented,  organized,  and  framed 
the  whole  of  the  projects  which  he  represents 
were  moulded  into  a  system  of  conspiracy ; 
whether,  according  to  every  fair  and  rational 
presumption,  he  is  not  the  author  and  parent 
of  all  these  transactions,  forming  an  ideal  con- 
spiracy, for  purposes  of  his  own. 

I  will  not,  however,  at  the  outset  of  the  caae, 
enter  more  at  large  into  the  result  which  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  contend  for,  with  reference  to  the 
question,  whether  these  persons  were  equally 
participating  with  Castle  in  any  credible 
conspiracy,  or  whether  what  you  nave  heard 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  plan  of  Castle 
alone,  by  his  fraud  and  contrivance  imputed  to 
the  persons  against  whom  he  is  now  a  witness. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  arrive  at  the  result  of  the 
whole,  untu  I  shall  have  travelled  through  the 
preliminary  parts  of  the  case.  But  I  wiU 
now  say,  that,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken^gl 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  to  absolute  demonstm^ 
tion,  that  if  the  treasonable  conspiracy  wfaidi 
rests  upon  the  assertion  of  Castle  alone,  did 
really  exist,  it  has  only  been  by  the  merest 
chance,  that  Mr.  Hunt,  whose  name  is  so  fami* 
liar  to  you  and  to  the  public,  has  not  been  in* 
veigled  by  this  man  into  such  a  situation,  as 
that  he  would  now  be  at  the  bar  of  this  court 
an  imputed  co-conspirator  with  the  unfortunate 
person  whose  trial  is  now  proceeding.  No 
man  who  hears  me  will  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  an  artifice,  most  deliberate  and  diabolical, 
was  resorted  to  by  this  man  to  draw  in  Bir. 
Hunt  and  so  to  involve  him  in  the  transactions 
of  the  second  of  December,  as  that  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  standing  here  to-day,  to  pass 
through  the  cold  sweat  of  being  tried  for  his 
life  as  an  arraigned  traitor. 

I  must  own  that  my  main  object  in  rising 
to  address  you  has  led  me  rather  to  bring  under 
your  consideration,  propositions  connected 
with  the  law  of  the  case,  than  to  enter  into  any 
elaborate  and  minute  review  of  the  circum- 
stances which  compose  the  detail  of  it,  because 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  attention  you 
have  bestowed  on  the  evidence,  in  the  course 
of  its  progress,  has  stamped  upon  your  memory, 
and  placed  under  your  view,  every  fact  and 
circumstance,  and  all  their  combinations,  with 
an  arrangement  and  method  infinitely  more  ac- 
curate than  they  could  derive  from  any  repre- 
sentation of  mine ;  indeed,  I  feel  confident  that 
any  detail  of  the  facts,  if  I  were  to  trace  them, 
would  rather  disarrange  than  place  them  in 
better  order:  it  is  for  that  reason  that  where- 
ever  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
allude  to  the  facts,  it  will  be  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  collect  some  general 
result,  than  to  trace  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  that  result. 
I  shall  first  call  your  atteatioa  to  wl^il  I 
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cofweive  to  be  tbe  l«w  of  Eoglandy  if  arifting 
out  of  the  ftcts  which  now  stand  in  evidence 
before  you. 

I  allow  it  to  be  a  clear  proposition  in  law  the 
principle  of  which  cannot  now  be  doubted,  that 
•n  intention  to  do  bodily  harm  or  injury  to  the 
aorereign,  is  as  much  treason  as  to  compass  his 
death.  An  intention  to  imprison  or  seize,  or 
to  impose  restraint  on  the  person  of  the  king,  is 
eqaaUy  treason,  as  if  the  precise  object  of  the 
destruction  of  his  |>erson  were  made  out.  It 
wfll  be  understood,  therefore,  that  I  make  the 
fiiUest  admissions  as  to  the  legal  definition  of 
«DT  treason  lerelled  against  the  natural  person 
of  mi  majesty. 

We  must  next  inquire  into  the  fact  of  the 
treasonable  intention  (for  the  intention  is  a 
qoestion  of  fact),  namely,  whether,  in  point  of 
mty  the?  design  or  project  of  the  destruction 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  any  violence  to  his 
penon  was  entertained.  Now,  when  we  recol- 
lect that,  after  the  Ions  and  illustrious  reign  of 
his  majesty,  after  a  life  of  unexampled  public 
and  private  virtue,  it  has  pleased  that  Provi- 
dence, whose  dispensations  of  grandeur  are 
often  accompanied  by  dispensations  of  misfor- 
tnney  that,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  his  majes- 
ty should  be  no  longer  able  to  carry  on,  by  his 
own  agency,  the  administration  of  the  a0airs 
of  this  great  empire,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  human  nature  forbids  the  existence  of  such 
a  contemplation  or  design .  For,  notwithstand- 
ing the  crimes  and  enormities  with  which  man- 
kind is  disgraced,  vet  there  are  limits  to  these, 
and  no  person  can  deny,  that  it  is  not  in  huma- 
nity, that  any  person  should  contemplate  vio- 
lence to  the  sacred  and  venerable  person  of  the 
king.  I  might  add,  that  considering  the  melan- 
dioiy  situation  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  that 
his  majesty  should  be  placed,  a  treason  of  this 
description  is  so  puerile,  with  reference  to  any 
practical  consequences  to  ensue  from  it,  as 
again  to  repel  the  possibility  tliat  such  an  idea 
could  enter  the  mind  of  any  man  ;  remember- 
ing how  long  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  has  held  the  reins  of  government.  If 
I  were  to  argue  seriously  this  point  of  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  I  should  ask  what 
can  be  the  object  of  a  conspirator  in  attempting 
personal  violence  to  the  sovereign,  when  the 
government  is  not  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  ?  in  contemplation  of  law  it  is  vested 
in  him ;  but,  in  fac%  it  is .  carried  on  by  his 
rcml  highness  tbe  phnce  regent. 

Following  up  this  notion  of  personal  malig- 
nity towards  the  king,  I  must  add,  that  in  the 
ooorse  of  four  days  evidence,  there  has  not 
been  brought  home  to  this  unfortunate  man, 
ner  indeed  to  any  of  the  other  prisoners,  the 
sbghtest,  the  remotest  word  or  expression  of 
bad  feeling,  either  against  the  august  sovereign 
himself,  against  the  prince  regent,  or  against 
any  member  of  his  august  house ;  for  in  the 
numerous  meetings,  in  the  numerous  conversa- 
tions, in  all  that  mass  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
ihe  devclopement  of  which  has  occupied  four 
whole  days,  not  only  nothing  tending  to  the 


denial  of  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  royal 
house  which  reigns  over  us  has  been  imputed  to 
the  prisoner,  but  nothing  even  of  contumely  or 
disrespect.  I  must  impress  this  on  your  minds 
for  it  IS  the  fair  result  of  the  evidence.  In  the 
prisoner,  or  his  associates,  there  is  not  apparent 
upon  any  occasion,  a  tendency  or  di^osition 
to  disloyal  principles.  Upon  one  occasion,  in- 
deed, a  toast  was  given,  too  infamous  for  me  to 
repeat,  I  mean  the  toast  given  at  the  tavern  at 
Houverie-street.  But  by  whom  was  that  toast 
given  ?  by  the  seducer  Castle ;  and  when  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Uunt*s  acconnt  of  what  passed 
at  the  uvem,  you  will  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  was  the  intended  victim  of  his  con- 
trivance. 

Having  called  your  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  first  treason,  I  shall  dismiss  it  without  troub- 
ling you  further,  than  by  sayins,  that  if  it  be  put 
on  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  alleging  that  the 
conspirators  intended  to  overthrow  the  whole 
government,  which  treason  I  allow  carries  with 
it,  as  a  legal  presumption,  the  death  of  the 
sovereign),  I  have  no  onjection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  it ;  but  if  it  be  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  proposition,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  harm  and  destruction  vras  intended  to  the 
natwral  permm  of  the  king,  in  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate sense  of  the  expression,  I  will  content 
myself  with  applying  to  it  no  other  argument  or 
refutation,  than  to  designate  it  as  a  pf^J'cct  fmtr- 

I  shall  next  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  atr- 
tention  to  the  second  treason  stated  npon  this 
record ;  it  is  that  of  compassing  and  imagining 
to  depose  the  king  from  his  kingly  office  and 
dignity.  That  is  a  treason  which,  dropping 
for  a  moment  the  accuracy  and  precision  of 
legal  phrase,  imports  that  the  actors  in  it  pro- 
pose to  overthrow  the  government,  and  to  de- 
molish the  constitution. 

Now  it  is  clear  and  undoubted  law,  that 
conspiring  to  depose  the  king  is  a  treason  un- 
der the  ancient  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  I1ie 
Attorney  General,  as  I  understood  him,  said, 
that  the  treason  stited  in  the  second  count  (which 
is  that  of  conspiring  to  depose  the  king)  and 
the  treason  stated  in  the  fourth  count,  (which 
is  that  of  conspirine  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,)  seemed 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  treason  sta- 
ted in  the  first  count.  I  cannot  agree  to  that 
law.  A  statute  was  made  in  the  year  1795,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward, and  of  creating  tieasons  which  were  not 
such  before.  By  the  ancient  statute  of  Ed- 
ward, the  mere  conspiring  to  levy  war,  in  order 
to  compel  a  change  of  measures,  I  apprehend, 
would  not  have  been  treason.  By  the  Act  of 
1795,  a  new  treason  was  made,  namely,  the 
conspiring  to  levy  war  in  order  to  intimidate 
or  over-awe  the  Parliaments  It  is  also  made  a 
treason,  by  this  modem  Act,  to  compitx  to  levy 
war  against  the  king,  in  Older  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures  and  counsels.  Now,  I 
will  not  flop  to  inqjoire  whether  the  treason 
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alleged  in  the  iburth  count  could  or  could  not 
exif  t  under  the  statute  of  Edward,  or  whether 
the  statute  of  1795  has  or  has  not  Taried  Uie 
rule  of  the  ancient  statute  upon  that  subject ; 
undoubtedly  such  a  conspiracy  would  be  trea- 
son now.  I  concur,  tlierefore,  in  the  law  as  it 
is  stated  now  to  exist ;  though  I  must  say,  the 
very  statement  of  the  Attorney  General,  that 
the  second  and  fourth  treasons  were  much  the 
same  as  compassing  the  king's  death,  appeared 
to  me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  were 
unnecessary  allegations ;  and  dierefore  I  ask, 
why  are  they  inserted  in  the  indictment  ? 
Most  assuredly  it  is  a  maxim  of  law  and  of  fact, 
that  to  conspire  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
personal  destruction  of  the  Sovereign  being 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  ^  why,  then,  have  the  framers  of  this 
record  multiplied  their  charges  t  The  Attorney 
General  has  stated  to  us,  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  proceeds  here,  is  the  ground,  that  they 
intended  to  overthrow,  by  one  general  revolu- 
tion, the  whole  state,  government  and  consti- 
tution. If  this  be  so,  why  has  not  the  record 
confined  itself  to  the  first  treason  ?  why  go  fur- 
ther? 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  these  preli- 
minary remarks,  because  in  this  variety  of  trea- 
sons you  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  there 
was  something  of  so  very  peculiar  a  description 
in  Uiis  case,  that  it  required  a  multiplication  of 
charges,  in  order  that  a  treason  might  some 
how  be  complicated  from  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether. But  such  a  principle  cannot  exist  in 
law.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  sometliing  of 
one  treason,  something  of  a  second,  something 
of  a  third,  and  something  of  a  fourth ;  this  mix- 
ture cannot  be  permitted ;  this,  you  well  know, 
would  be  accumulative  treason;  you  must 
therefore  look  at  these  four  charges  distinctly, 
individually,  and  substantively  ;  and  some  one 
of  them  must  be  pointedly  made  out. 

1  entertain  a  pretty  strong  conjecture  that 
these  four  treasons  have  been  charged,  because 
the  crown  lawyers  were  conscious  they  could 
not  maintain  their  case  upon  any  one  of  them 
separately.  The  crown  lawyers  have,  therefore, 
skilfully  enough,  put  in  four  treasons,  in  order 
to  perplex  the  subject,  and  to  obtain  by  con- 
fusion what  Uiey  could  not  by  distinctness  and 
precision. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  into  a  legal  dis- 
quisition (which  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time)  whether  the  fourth  treason  did  exist  ufv- 
dcr  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  enter  my  protest  a<7ainst  that  pro- 
position ;  and  I  have  Lord  llale,  and  many 
other  authorities,  to  shew,  that  a  mere  conspira- 
»y  or  ai^reement  to  levy  what  is  termed  amr 
tfrtutive  war,  that  is,  war  not  having  in  view  any 
restraint  of,  or  violence  towards,  the  person 
of  the  king,  is  not  a  treason  vrithin  the  ancient 
statute.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this 
point  further ;  for  the  allegation  is  general  and 
comprehends  both  statutes.  I  only  advert  to 
the  opening  of  the  Attorney  General :  it  is  not 
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I  to  much  my  object  to  complain  that  the 
and  fourth  treasons  have  found  their  way  into 
tlie  indictment,  as  to  remind  you  that  it  liM 
been  admitted  that  they  were  unnecessary. 

Having  called  your  attention  to  this  short 
analysis  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  treaioos 
stated  upon  the  record,  you  will  next  allow  mo 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  which  oiig^ 
to  be  applied  to  them.  You  must  bave  evi- 
dence, by  which  vou  are  to  be  satisfied,  thai 
there  has  been  a  plan  or  conspiracy  to  put  the 
king  to  death,  or  to  overthrow  the  whole  nu 
vemment,  or  some  conspiracy  or  plan  to  de- 
pose the  king  from  his  kingly  office ;  or  jon 
must  be  satisfied  that  there  has  been  some 
conspiracy  or  plan  to  levy  war  to  compel  the 
king  by  force  to  change  his  measures. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  only  fieatofe 
in  this  case,  which  could  possibly  require  exu^ 
mi  nation — that  the  only  treason,  the  supposed 
existence  of  which  could  deserve  attention  was, 
the  third   treason  stated  in    the  indictment, 
namely,  tliat  of  having  actually  levied  war; 
that  is,  whether  the  outrages  and  violences 
committed  on  the  2nd  of  December  did  or  did 
not,  in  fact  and  in  law,  fall  under  the  dcfiuu- 
tion  of  levying  war,  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  statute  of  £dward  3rd.     I  nay 
be  wrong  in  that ;  it  is,  however,  my  opinicm. 
I  cannot  bring  my  own  mind  to  delude  itMdf 
with  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  king 
or  to  depose  him  from  his  kingly  oflice,  or  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  the 
government.    I  say,  of  all  this  bulk  and  mass 
of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  state,  that  there 
exists  not,  as  I  insist  —-and  I  submit  it  to  your 
veracity  ^d  honour  as  Gentlemen,  to  year 
oaths,  to  your  collective  and  individual  discern* 
mcnt  as  jurymen —  there  exists  not  one  fiu^  nor 
the  semblance  of  a  fact,  to  make  it  a  colourable 
case,    lliere  is  not  even  a  fact  which  any  man 
would  desire  to  have  gravely  argued  before  him. 
Why  do  I  say  that  ?   because  the  persons  who 
compose  the  conspiracy  are  men  whose  sitna- 
tion  in  life,  as  it  strikes  my  poor  judgmeat,  *« 
such,  that  they  arc  not  exactly  the  sort  of  jtef 
sons  to  make  a  new  constitntion  for  us.    Well, 
but  we  have  had  evidence,  nay,  written  evi- 
dence, that  they  meant  to  establish  a  new  go- 
vernment ;  there    is  the  miserable  scrap  o' 
paper,  the  C.  P.  S.  described  by  the  conspi 
rator  Castle.    This,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  eaUet 
a  skeleton  of  a  new  government.    You  reco^ 
lect,  as  we  all  do,  the  state  of  this  country,  tie 
state  of  political  parties  amongst  ns  during  tie 
early  parts  of  the  French  revolution,  and  tls 
transactions  which  led  to  the  trials  at  the  Od 
Bailey  in  the  year  1794.    There  did  indad 
then  exist  the  notion  of  overthrovring  the  c«i- 
stitution,  in  order  to  place  a  new  one  in  ne 
room  of  it.    The  treason  then  imputed  vts, 
that  Tooke  and  Hardy,  and  the  societies  vith 
which  they  were  connected,  had  formed  a  pui 
to  subvert  the  government  by  calling  a  od» 
vention  of  the  people,  which  was  to  usuirthe 
functions  of  Uie  legislature,  to  demolisrthe 
entire  fiiibric  of  the  constitution;  sad  to  toiti- 
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tatt  a  republic.  I  ne«d  not  do  more  than  call 
your  attention  to  the  contrast  between  that  case 
sad  the  present.  There  existed  then  a  party 
in  this  country  too  much  disposed  to  tiiink« 
that  the  ConTcntion  of  France  was  a  better  thing 
than  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  and  some 
penoni  from  folly  and  levity,  some  from  heat, 
aome  from  speculation,  some  from  malignity, 
mtn  led  to  countenance  the  idea  that  such  a 
dunffe  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
peopw.  The  great  empire  of  France  had  been 
proftrated  by  the  Jacobin  clubs.  The  whole 
of  that  country  was  carved  out  into  44,000  so- 
detiet.  There  was  an  avowed  attempt  at  tliat 
time  in  England  to  erect  a  system  of  affiliated 
sociaties  precisely  on  the  same  model ;  and  I 
am  credibly  informed  that  the  persons  who 
wen  actually  registered,  or  who  composed  the 
•odeties  here,  amounted  to  little  short  of 
300,000  persons ;  these  were  intimately  con- 
nected together ;  they  had  their  private  com- 
mittees and  their  public  committees,  and  their 
connexion  and  association  ^-assocloic,  that  a 
communication  as  quick  as  the  course  of  the 
potty  would  enable  them  to  act  simultaneously. 
ooch  a  class  of  persons  already  possessed  great 
physical  ttrengUi,  and  tlieir  instruments  and 
meani  of  assistance  were  well  adapted  to 
enable  them  to  raise  the  population  en  fnossf, 
and  to  establish  a  convention  of  the  people  to 
overbear  and  demolish  the  existing  government 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  plan  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people 
wai  truly  or  falsely  imputed  to  these  societies. 
The  result  you  know,  but  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  nature  and  species  of  the  plan  itself.  It 
was  a  practicable  plan  ;  it  might  w^  subsist ; 
it  was  accompanied  with  instrumentality  to 
cany  it  into  effect ;  and  such  a  plan  had  been 
carried  into  effect  in  France. 

Bat  that  is  not  all.    In  1792  and  1793,  the 

iocieties  which  were  so  hostile  to  the  State, 

were  not  only  a  complete  system  of  association 

—not  only  were  they  in  numbers  formidable ; 

bat  tiiey  carried  on  a  close  and  intimate  cor- 

reipondence  with  the  Contention  of  France, 

ana  were  even  more  formidable  in  their  alliance 

with  the  Jacobins  than  by  their  own  numbers. 

So  formidable  had  this  system  become,  as  you 

will  .recollect,  that  after  the  issue  fof  the  State 

Trials  in  1794,  the  legislature  was  obliged  to 

nterfore,  those  societies  were  put  down  and 

ibolished  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was 

aade  penal  for  their  members  to  meet.     Now 

iere  was  indeed  a  body  having  their  object. 

looking  back  to  those  times,  one  might  belicTe 

te  existence  of  an  extensiTc  internal  organized 

pm  hostile  to  the  government,  and  the  readi- 

DM  of  an  inveterate  foe  to  give  it  support. 

fane  of  us  can  forget  the  memorable  decree  of 

tb  French  Assembly,  in  November  1792,  by 

wieh  they  proclaimed  rebellion  in  every  coun- 

tr  in  Europe,  and  promised  their  assistance  to 

nnversal  revolt.  Going  back  to  the  year  1792, 

yo(  might  perceive  both  external  and  internal 

Mis  commensurate  with  a  revolution. 

▼oald  it  not  be  airaste  of  time  to  pursue  the 
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contrast,  between  that  period  and  the  pitMot; 
and  to  argue,  whether  an  association  otpenom 
consisting  of  two  broken-down  apotliecarieay  a 
broken-down  gentleman,  and  two  coblers,  un- 
connected with  any  society  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, while  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world ; 
whether  these  five  solitary  persons  could  enter- 
tain the  project  of  a  revolution  and  complete 
subversion  of  the  government;  for  nothing 
short  of  this  has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
opening  of  the  Attorney  General.  A  revolution, 
I  have  always  understood,  must  consist  of  two 
parts ;  of  a  demolition  of  the  government  that 
19,  and  the  substitution  of  another  that  is  to  be. 
Now  when  I  look  at  this  charge,  I  say  the  state- 
ment of  the  charge  is  repelled  by  the  statement 
of  the  fact ;  and  I  must  own,  therefore,  that  in 
my  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  argue  upon 
it. 

In  the  course  of  his  opening,  the  Attorney 
General  alluded  to  the  Spenceans;  and  my 
learned  friend  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  seat, 
with  that  dexterity  which  he  has  in  puttini; 
questions,  slipped  in  a  little  about  the  Spen- 
ceans. They  are  a  set  of  persons  whose  pam- 
phlets I  have  read  and  am  well  acquainted 
with ;  they  have  most  strange  and  singular  no- 
tions as  to  landed  property ;  but  if  the  Attorney 
General  seriously  meant  to  state,  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  or  his  co-conspirators,  have 
any  connexion  with  Spencean  societies,  whose 
principles,  or  whose  powers  and  numbers,  they 
proposed  to  call  into  action  to  assist  them  in 
their  revolution,  he  ought  to  have  proved  it, 
but  he  has  not ;  and  what  is  more  singular,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  named 
iu  this  unexampled  list  of  witnesses  for  the 
Crown,  no  one  has  been  called  to  state,  that 
any  one  member  of  any  Spencean  society  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  these  transactions.  I  shall 
only  say,  that  such  insinuations  ought  not  to 
be  made ;  for  they  are  intended  to  create  a  sus- 
picion, that  these  men  are  leagued  with  bodies 
of  persons  ii\  this  country,  whose  numbers 
might  make  them  of  importance. 

I  have  referred  you  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  1792,  and  if  there  are  societies  of  Spen- 
ceans, or  any  other  societies  on  foot  now,  who 
mean  mischief,  why  did  not  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral prove  it  ?  Let  us  have  fair  play.  Why 
have  we  not  had  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
was  acting  in  conjunction  with  those  societies, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  gone  into  the  state 
of  them,  and  taken  your  judgment  how  far  they 
exist,  and  how  far  their  conduct  could  be 
reckoned  upon,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  a 
revolution  ?  I  must,  therefore,  say,  that  I  think 
all  those  oblique  insinuations  about  the  Spen- 
ceans, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ;  and  I 
repeat  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 
I  must  here,  also,  desire  you  not  to  forget 
the  accomplice  and  witness  for  the  Crown, 
Mr.  Castle ;  if  you  advert  to  his  statement  you 
will  find,  that  be  has  not  pretended  to  say,  Uiat 
the  Spenceans  were  to  assist  the  conspiracy  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  prejudice  which  the  open- 
ing may  have  excited,  not  only  is  not  con- 
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firmed  by'  any  witness,  but  I  think  we  may 
fairly  say,  that  any  thing  which  falsehood  and 
malignity  would  suggest  to  any  roan's  mind, 
could  not  escape  the  malignity  and  falsehood 


trta^on,  that  he  may  get  th«  priot  of  tbtir 
blood. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  only  charge  which,  in  my  humble  judy- 


terial  that  I  should  call  your  attention  noit 
particularly  to  the  statute  of  Kdward,  and  to 
the  authorities  of  learned  and  eminent  writen, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  a  clear,  distinct 


force  aj^ied  against  the  king.  I  will  read  to 
you  the  clause  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
lliird,  which  is  the  law  itself.  It  is  expressed 
thus  : — **  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  cut  lord 


of  Castle ;  and  when  I  remind  you,  that  he  has  ,  ment,  can  deserve  to  be  the  subject  of  aserioui 
not  asserted  that  they  were  connected  with  the  discussion  ;  I  mean  the  treason  which  consisti 
Spenceans,  I  think  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that '  in  levying  war  against  the  king — a  treason  which^ 
they  were  not.  You  will  recollect,  that  I  put  I  readily  allow,  may  be  materially  connected, 
to  him  several  questions,  whether  he  could  |  in  its  principle  and  its  object,  with  the  treasons 
name  any  persons  whom  he  had  got  to  attend  :  mentioned  in  tlie  other  three  counts, 
at  Spa-fields — ^whether  he  had  a  private  list  of  i  Before  I  advert  to  the  facts  of  the  case  M 
persons  who  were  likely  to  take  a  part  with  \  they  relate  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  it 
them,  and  become  confederates  in  the  common 
conspiracy — no,  not  the  name  of  one  man, 
could  he  mention  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
Therefore,  its  numbers  begin  and  end  with 

five  solitary  persons;  though  I  should  not  omit  ;  and  precise  definition  of  this  species  of  treason, 
to  mention,  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  coblers,  !  You  will  observe,  that  the  language  of  the 
against  whom  the  bill  is  found,  there  was  a  :  law  upon  the  subject  of  levying  war  is  this — it 
journeyman  tailor,  against  whom  the  bill  was  '  is  not  merely  levying  war,  but  it  is  levying 
not  found  ;  to  them,  and  to  them  simply  and  !  war  against  the  king.  The  treason  does  not 
literally,  belongs  the  whole  plot,  if  there  be  a  !  consist  in  the  existence  of  force,  but  it 
plot,  or  the  plan,  if  there  be  a  plan,  of  subvert- 
ing the  constitution,  and  substituting  another. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  treason,  the  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  against  the  king,  in  order, 

by  force,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures,  |  Mc  king,  in  his  realm.'*  I  wilt  next  read  to 
the  Attorney  General  stated  in  his  opening,  !  you  the  commentary  of  lord  Hale.  H^iaqn, 
that  it  followed  the  fate  of  the  first  and  second ;  \  to  make  a  treason  within  this  clause  of  the  lU^ 
consequently,  it  is  unnecessary  here,  that  I  j  tute,  there  must  be  three  things  concnrrinff. 
should  say  any  thing  upon  it  particularly  ;  I  j  First,  it  must  be  a  'Me  vying  of  war;'' second* 
pass  it  by,  therefore,  under  a  protest,  however,  '  ly,  it  must  be  a  levying  of  war  ^*  agaiiui  ths 
that  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  such  a  king  ;*'  thirdly  it  must  be  within  the  retlm. 
treason  was  not  assignable  under  the  statute  of  The  definition,  therefore,  you  will  observe  con- 
Fxiward,  but  has  been  newly  introduced  by  -.  sists  of  two  component  parts ;  it  is  not  levying 
tlie  statute  of  1795.  !  of  war  alone^  but  it  is  levying  war  **  against  Me 

I  do  assure  you,  that  if  I  thought  it  possible    king. "    The  question,  then,  which  we  mnit 
that  I  ought  to  enter  farther  into  a  contrast  be-    keep  in  view  is,  what  is  levying  war  agumi 
tween  the  state  of  things   in   the  year   1792    the  king  ?     I  must  here  superadd  and  pren 
and  the  state  of  things  now  —  if  I  did  not  coo-    upon  your  attention  another  thing;  which  ia, 
ceive  it  to  be  a  contrast  vvhich  a  reflecting  man    that  the  question,  what  is  levying  war  against 
would   think   it  offensive  to  have  argued,  I    the  king,  is  entirely   a  question  of  fact,  and 
would  enter  into  it  more  in  detail ;  but  I  will    that  the  highest  authorities  have  allowed  it  to 
not  suppose,  and  I  should  be  unpardonable  if    be  a  question  of  fact,  exclusively  belonging  to 
I  did  suppose,  that  your  discernment,  and  the    the  cogniiance  and  opinion  of  a  jury;  indeed 
light  of  your  understanding,  and  the  reason-    the  very  statement  of  the  proposition  showe 
ing  powers  of  your  own  minds,  would  not  ena-    that  it  must  be  a  question  of  fact,  because  the 
ble  you  better  to  draw  any  comparison  than  I    law  cannot  settle  a  priori  what  force  shall  be  a 
could  attempt  to  do.    Your  station  and  condi-    lev^'ing  war  against  the  king;  it  must  depend 
tion  in  life,  your  education  and  your  experience,    upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  per- 
give  you  the  means  and  facilities  of  taking  a  com-    ticular  case.    It  must  always  remain  a  matter 
plete  and  comprehensive  view  of  such  a  sub-    of  fact,  because  the  raising  of  force,  the  apply- 
ject,  in  all   its  bearings.    And   I   hope,  not    ing  of  force,  and   every  thing  which  ii  con- 
presumptuously,  to  assume  it  to  be  a  waste  of    nected  with  it,  are,  in  their  nature,  mattera  of 
time  to  dwell  longer  on  this  miserable  conspi-    fact ;  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  abeovd 
racy  for  the  political  overthrow  of  the  whole    in  the  law  to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  in  or- 
State,  which  embraces  the  treasons  imputed  in    der  to  define  this  species  of  treason.    I  do  not 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  counts  of  this  in-    state  this  important  principle  upon  my  own  au- 
dictment.     But  I  cannot  leave  this  conspiracy,    thority,  which  is  nothing,  but  upon  the  high 
of  five  insulated  individuals,  named  in  this  re-    authority  of  lord  Hale,  whose  language  I  will 
cord,  without  desiring  you  to  recollect  who  the    read  to  you.    He  says  ^  for  the  first  of  thete 
sixth  is,  who  is  not  named  in  it :  he  is  omit-  .  the  Act  saith  levy  war:  what  shall  be  said  a 
ted  in  order  that  he  might  earn  blood-money,  |  levying  of  war  is  in  truth  a  question  <^faet^  and 


by  sacrificing  others — earning  money  hf  the 
tacrifice  of  those  whom  he  could  betray,  is  the 
common  trade  of  this  man— his  associates  are 
to  be  dragged  on  hurdles,  to  niffer  death  for 


requires  many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  do- 
nomination  which  may  be  difficult  to  enumente 
or  to  define."  Yoor  own  disoemment  will  iIk>w 
you  how  impoMibleit  is,  that  the  law  ihodMI  A^ 
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(Am  gnenlly  what  ifaould  be  called  war,  or 
•bould  say  thiat  twenty  men,  or  thirty  men,  or 
ahnndred  men,  with  arms,  ifaould  constitute  a 
leiyin^  war  against  tlie  king ;  a  definition  ab- 
Mra  in  the  very  idea.  No,  it  is  a  complex 
UmiI^  varying  with  each  case :  it  is  under  what 
cifcumstancei  the  force  is  levied ;  it  is  of  what 
UMont  and  roasnitude  it  consists ;  it  is  the  uw 
middtUmationofthefofxt  J  which  must,  in  each 
particular  ease,  constitute  the  question  of  fact, 
what  is  the  levying  war  accainst  the  king. 

It  has  certainly  been  laid  down  (and  I  allow 
h  to  be  clear  law)  that  levying  war  against  the 
king  need  not  be  force  directed  against  the 
pawm  of  the  king.    I  am  perfectly  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  several  decisions  have  established  the 
nitey  that  there  may  be  what  is  termed  a  ''oon* 
Jlrmiwie  levjfmgofwar;"  by  which  is  meant, 
that  the  power  or  authority  of  the  State  is  at- 
%BiBpted  to  be  taken  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the 
king  and  usurped  by  force  in  defiance  to  the 
cmwn:  this  makes  a  constructive  levying  of 
war;  several  of  thosi>  cases  have  been  stated 
bw  the  Attorney  General,  the  enumeration  of 
Woich  I  do  not  dispute.    For  instance,  it  was 
dvdded  by  a  great  authority,  lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker  in  the  trials V  Daromaree  andPur- 
cImhl  thdtia  ponular  rising  to  destroy  all  meet* 
ingSouses  was  a  levying  war  against  the  crown.* 
TUs  happened  in  the  year  1709,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.    It  was  an  insurrection  in 
London,  when  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  were  burnt  down.    There 
WM  a  levying  war  against  the  king  ;  not  in- 
deed a  force  lev  veiled  against  his  natural  per- 
aoii  (for  I  allow  that  is  not  necessar)')  but  a 
Ibfce  exerted  in  order  to  compel  the  king  and 
the  government  to  surrender  a  public  law.    It 
was  one  of  the  laws  of  Englana,  introduced  at 
the  Revolution  (and  it  ought  ever  to  remain), 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  toleration; 
eonsequently,  if  a  set  of  men  rise  up  and  say 
there  shall  not  be  religious  worship  in  meeting- 
houses, there  shall  not  be  an  Act  of  parliament 
allowing  toleration ;  here  is  a  constructive  levy- 
ing war  to  compel  a  surrender  of  that  law  into 
their  hands.     It  was,  therefore,  as  lord  Mans- 
6eid    expresses   the  same   principle  in  lord 
George  Gordon's  case,    treason  against  the 
majesty  of  the  king  f  treason  to  compel  the 
king  to  deliver  up  one  of  his  laws  to  an  insur- 
gent force.    You  vrill,  however,  observe  in  the 
example  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  two  things 
eoncarred;  first,  there  was  a  regular  conspiracy 
or  agreement  proved,  to  bum  down  all  the 
meeting-houses  in  London;    and,    secondly, 
the  populace  did  actually  proceed  to  bum  tiiem 
down* 

Having  explained  to  you  one  example  of  this 
•padei  of  constructive  levying  of  war,  the 
otkets  may  be  understood  by  the  same  prin- 

Tidi  Dammaree's  case  15  How.  St.  Tr. 
531,  WUlis's  case,  itid.  613,  and  Purdtase't 
caM^  ibid.  651. 

t  Fide  lord  Oaoige  Ooxdon's  caat  21  How. 
fll.1V.044. 
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I  dp&e.  A  conspiracy  to  thrqw  down  all  enclo- 
tures  in  the  oountiy  ia,  in  efiect,  to  aay  there 
sboukl  be  no  private  property  in  land.  Perhaps 
I  cannot  flo  oetter  than  read  to  you  the  rule 
of  laWy  as  laid  down  by  lord  Mansfield,  in  lord 
George  Gordon's  case,  *'  There  are  two  kinds 
of  levying  war: — one  against  the  i>erson  of  the 
king;  to  imprison,  to  dethrone,  or  to  kill  him, 
.  or  to  make  him  change  measures,  or  remove 
counsellors : — the  other,  which  is  said  to  be  le- 
vied against  the  majesty  of  the  king,  or  in  other 
wiftds,  against  him  in  his  regal  capacity;  as 
when  a  multitude  rise,  and  assemble  to  attain 
by  force  and  violence  any  object  of  a  general 
public  nature ;  that  is  le^^piDg  war  agamst  the 
m^eity  of  the  king,  and  most  reasonably  so 
held,  because  it  tends  to  diseolve  all  the  bonds 
of  society,  to  destroy  property,  and  to  over- 
turn government."* 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  necessary  that 
I  should  detail  all  the  examples  which  h^ve  oc- 
curred of  this  constructive  levying  of  war.  They 
are  b^  no  means  numerous ;  there  are  not  more 
than  fave  or  six  before  the  Revolution,  llie 
firkt  that  is  to^be  met  with  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Henr^^th.  when  lord  Coke  was  At- 
torney-general ;  it  was  an  insurrection  for  the 
purpoee  of  enhancing  and  fixing  a  public  rate 
of  wages.  The  next  case  happened  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  it  was  an  armed  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  down  all  enclosures. 
In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  first,  there  was 
Benstead  s  case,  which  was  a  rising  to  destroy 
Laud,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  having 
advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament ; 
this  case  I  shall  by-and-by  more  particularly 
notice.  In  a  case  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
second,  it  was  held  that  a  destruction  of  all 
brothels,  with  an  armed  force,  came  within 
this  description.f  In  another  case,  in  the  same 
reign,  the  breaking  open  gaols,  and  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners,  was  held  to  come  within 
the  same  rule.  After  the  revolution  came  the 
case  of  Dammaree  and  Purchase,  in  1709, 
when  the  meeting-houses  i%London  were  de- 
stroyed. 

I  will  not  presume  to  question  any  principle 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  learned  and  en- 
lightened judges ;  and  I  have  now  made,  I 
think,  every  admission  which  can  be  expected 
from  an  English  advocate  who  respects  the 
lavrs  of  his  country,  for  no  considerations  of 
supposed  duty  to  the  prisoners  will  ever  induce 
me  to  contend  here  for  a  more  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute  of  treasons  than  the  law 
itself  warrants.  The  protection  afforded  by 
the  statute  of  treasons  to  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  government  I  am  bound  to  uphold.  I 
will  render  to  Cesar  what  belongs  to  C«sar, 
but  not  more ;  I  will  assign  to  the  statute  every 

thing  that  belongs  to  H^lmt  I  will  deny  to  it 

■     -  -  -  I    —  — f -^^ 

*  Lord  George  Gordon's  caee  yh,  typ. 

fMessenger's  case  6,  How.  St  Tr,  879,  in 
the  notes  to  which  and  to  Dammazee's  case  15 
How.  St..  Tr,  621,  tke  other  oaNS  upon  this 
point  art  aitid. 
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what  I  think  does  not.  In  this  short  review  I 
have  subscribed  to  every  rule  which  learned 
judges  have  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  con- 
structive treason.  No  example,  that  I  recol- 
lect at  present,  has  occurred  in  this  country 
since  that  in  the  year  1709,  uhder  this  class  of 
treason,  with  the  exception  of  lord  George 
Gordon's  case,  in  which  the  jury  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  general  facts  were  not  sufficiently 
made  out  against  him. 

While  I  am  referring  to  lord  George  Gor- 
don's case,  I  cannot  but  complain  that  the 
treasons  are  too  numerously  spread  in  the  in- 
dictment against  the  prisoner.  In  lord  George 
Gordon's  case,  th«'  indictment,  instead  of  oc- 
cupying a  large  volume  as  the  present  does, 
was  literally  comprised  in  six  or  eight  lines. 
The  charge  was  that  of  levying  War  agadnst  the 
crown,  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  being, 
whether  his  attempt  to  compel  the  House  of 
Commons  to  repeal  an  Act  which  gave  indul- 
gence to  the  Catholics  was  levying  constructive 
war ;  and  though  I  ma^  be  wrong  in  this,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  indictment  ought  not  to 
have  been  longer,  in  order  that  we  might  come 
at  once  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  ques- 
tion in  this  case. 

I  need  hardly  trouble  you  with  additional 
extract^f  from  other  eminent  authorities  upon 
this  subject.  Lord  Coke,  lord  Hale,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  express  themseltes  much  in  the 
same  manner.  Lord  Hale  says,  **  a  war  levied 
against  the  king  is  of  two  sorts  :~<:ist.  Ex- 
pressly or  directly  as  raising  war  ag^nst  the 
King,  his  general,  or  forces ;  or  to  surprise  or 
injure  the  king's  person ;  or  to  imprison  him ; 
or  to  go  to  his  presence  to  enforce  him  to  re- 
move any  of  his  ministers  or  counsellors. 
2ndly,  Interpretatively  or  constructively,  as 
when  war  is  letied  to  throw  down  enclosures 
generally,  or  to  alter  religion  established  bv 
taw  or  the  like.''  The  latter  branch,  you  will 
observe,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  lord 
Mansfield  in  other  terms  calls  war  against  the 
majesty  of  the  king.  And  I  hope  it  will  al- 
ways continue  to  be  held,  that  ir  an  insurgent 
force  in  the  country  shall  presume  .in  the  most 
distant  manner  to  threaten  the  state,  and  re- 
quire the  subju^tion  of  the  law  in  .any  pos- 
sible respect  to  the  mob,  it  shall  be  treason 
against  the  crown. 

By  these  principles  I  am  willing  that  these 
men  should  be  trira ;  by  this  rule  let  the  issue 
of  life  and  death,  as  it  regards  these  unhappy 
men,  be  decided. 

Now  having  admitted  the  law,  let  us  see  how 
it  applies  to  the  facts  of  the  case :  it  is  a  con- 
structive treason  for  men  to  meet  and  bum 
down  all  meeting-houses,  if  they  do  bum  them 
down ;  it  is  a  constradive  treason  to  meet  and 
throw  down  enclosures,  if  they  do  throw  them 
down ;  it  is  a  coDstructif  e  treason  for  men  to 
meet  and  throw  down  all  the  gaols  in  the  coun« 
try,  if  they  do  so ;  it  is  a  constmctive  treason 
for  men  to  meet  and  bum  down  all  the  brothels 
in  the  country,  if  they  do  so.  The  substance  of 
all  this  is.  for  men  to  tay  there  ihall  be  no  to-  ^ 
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leration,  do  protection  for  property ;  w6  wil  1 
have  our  own  code,  we  will  deprive  the  courts 
of  law  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  course  of  law 
shall  be  destmction  and  outrage,  criminals  shall 
not  be  tried  according  to  the  forms  of  British 
law  and  jurisprudence,  we  will  take  punish* 
meut  into  our  own  hands,  we  will  rob  the 
courts  of  their  superiority,  and  the  king  of  his 
regality,  and  clottie  ourselves  with  the  spoils. 
— Well,  I  am  ready  io  be  bound  by  the  appli- 
cation of  all  this ;  but  hotv  is  it  to  be  appued 
in  the  present  case  ?      You  have  heard  in  thik 
indictment  of  a  conspiraccy  of  these  pei^toft  to 
levy  war  against  the  king,  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  change  his  measures :  what  meamres 
have  they  demanded?    What  is  it  that  they 
have  required  ?    Have  they  done  any  thing  .fi- 
milar  to  the  examples  I  have  put  ?    Have  they 
demanded  of  the  king  or  of  the  government, 
that  a  given  act  of  parliament  should  be  re- 
pealed?    Have  they  demanded  that  ft  Uw 
which  exists  should  be  abolished,  or  that  ft  kw 
which  does  not  exist  shall  be  made?    Hnve 
these  men  clothed  themselves  with  any  of  thoee 
usurpations  to  which  I  have  alluded  ?    What 
have  they  actually  done  ?    What  have  they  nt- 
tempted  to  do ?    Thls^fore,  when!  state  thd 
examples  by  which  I  am  willing  ^  beippnd, 
I  must  desire  both  the  principle  and  toe&ets 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to  see  ^M^t  com- 
parison can  be  made  with  the  present  case ; 
out  if  they  are  kept  in  view,  the  facts  them- 
selves present  a  contrast  so  strong  and  appa- 
rent, that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  stronger  or 
more  apparent;  I  say  so,  because  if  I  advert  to 
the  only  witness  who  has  been  examined  upon 
the   subject  —  this   wretched   perjured    man 
Castle— he  has  not  stated  that  tnere  was  any 
particular  object.    What  has  he  pretended  to 
say  the  conspirators  were  to  do  P      What  de- 
mands were  they  to  make  on  the  government  ? 
They  were  to  have  a  force ;  they  were  to  have 
a  riot  and  disturbance :   all  that  I  can  under- 
stand;  but  what  were  they  to  do  with  it? 
How  was  it  to  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
state  ?      How  was  anv  one  part,  or  any  one 
principle,  or  any  one  branch  of  the  constitu* 
tion  to  be  superseded  or  suspended  P    No  pa- 
pers of  any  sort  or  description,  are  produced, 
unless   it  is  that  miserable  scrap,  called  the 
C.  P.  S.  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  means ;  I 
suppose,  however,  it  insinuates,  that  after  these 
six  persons  had  completely  overthrown  the  em- 
pire, they  were  to  surrender  it  into  the  handi 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  named  in  that  pa- 
per.   Now  it  is  idle  to  compare  this  case  ^mOk 
any  of  the  examples  I  have  mentioned ;  it  is 
almost  an  affront  to  say  that  any  of  the  exam- 
ples apply.     What   were  these  men  to  do 
against  the  state  ?    Castle  has  not  ventured  to 
say ;  he  does  not  know  what  they  were  to  do ; 
he  does  not  pretend  to  say  what  they  were  to 
do;  and  notwithstanding  nis  examination  took 
up  nine  hours,  no  man  who  heard  it  could  po§- 
sioly  collect  what  the  political  plan  was  to  be» 
Dor  what  sort  of  a  government  we  were  to  have. 
We  heard  enough  of  the  blockade  and  banir 
2  F  ^ 
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cade  of  the  v^esi  end  of  tlic  town,  from  St. 
Giles's  to  Oxford- road,  and  from  thence  to 
Pic^iily :  there  was  to  be  violence,  but  he 
docs  not  tell  us  that  any  precise  point  was  to 
be  carried,  or  any  precise  thing  was  to  be  done, 
and  therefore  the  insurrection  was  not  to  be 
for  a  distinct  or  dcAnitc  object,  within  tlie  ex- 
amples I  have  mentioned. 

1  must  be;  leave  to  remind  you,  tliat  the  at- 
torney-general begins,  by  alluding  to  these  cases 
of  insurrection  to  carry  a  particular  point ;  but 
in  the  course  of  his  ani^ment  he  worked  him- 
self up  at  last  to  call  this  a  Hagrant  civil  war ; 
such  ;was  his  expression.  Now  this  is  a  new 
view  of  the  subject : — a  general  insurrection  is 
a  very  different  thiug  from  a  partial  insurrec- 
tion. Tlie  attoniey-gcueml  says,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  2nd  of  December  constituted  ac- 
tual levying  war  against  the  king,  in  the  shape 
of  open  insurrection  and  rebellion,  or  flagrant 
civil  war. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this.  I  rather  think  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject  is  not  quite 
erroneous;  I  think  the  attomey-general's 
speech  (to  which  I  gave  every  attention)  does 
virtually  admit  that  some  of  these  treasons  melt 
tlieroaelvcs  into  others ;  n.iy  more,  that  these 
fijur  trex'cons  all  melt  themselves  into  the  last, 
of  open  insurrection :  So  that,  I  apprehend,  it 
is  not  meant  to  say,  that  there  is  any  direct 
evidence,  tltat  the  king  was  to  be  hurt  or  de- 
posed from  his  kingly  office,  or  compelled  to 
change  his  measures,  which  are  three  of  the 
treasons  ;  but  the  whole  comes  to  this,  that  the 
force  used  was  i^isojtwto  an  open  public  insur- 
rection, and  you  are  to  infer  and  presume  all 
the  rest. 

I  am  myself  anxiiius  that  your  attention 
should  be  called  to  exanii[ic  most  minutely,  and 
particularly,  the  whole  pi*occedinE;s  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  and  that  you  should  give  its  just 
weight  and  value  to  every  circumstance  which 
can,  by  |>ossibility,  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  levying  war  against  the  crown.  My 
defence  consists  in  this  ver)'  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  say,  there  is 
one  circumstance  upon  which  my  feelings  are 
as  sore  as  those  of  any  man  can  be ;  there  oc- 
curred an  attempt  to  assassinate  a  gentleman 
in  Mr.  Bcckwith's  shop  ;  but  the  evidence  you 
have  heard  from  Beckwith's  clerk  takes  off 
some  of  the  supposed  malignity  of  that  trans- 
action ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  it  was  rather 
accident  than  malignity  that  led  to  it;  but  rat- 
ing this  delinquency  as  high  as  you  like,  it  is  a 
nngle  and  solitary  instance  of  violence.  It  can- 
not be  allowed  to  give  a  general  character  to 
this  public  insurrection,  and  it  is  in  that  cha- 
racter only  that  wc  must  look  at  it.  When  we 
recollect,  therefore,  that  this  civil  war  was  so 
bloodless ;  when  we  recollect  how  these  insur- 

?eDts  were  completely  dissipated  and  dispersed, 
own  I  should  be,  individually,  disposed  to 
treat  that  part  of  the  subject  rather  more  lightly 
than  might  be  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  a 
criminal  court.  Let  us  sec,  however,  what  tlie 
force  was,  what  ni'rc  its  means,  and  what  were 


its  acts  :  here  are  men,  who  set  out  from  Spa- 
fields  ;  they  leave  in  the  waggon  their  powder 
and  shot ;  they  have  two  flags  and  a  banner ; 
they  have  pistols  and  swords ;  they  propose  to 
go  into  the  city ;  but,  unfortunately,  before  they 
get  there,  this  hostile  army  have  the  flag-suffs 
taken  from  two  of  the  five  generals,  and  that 
part  of  the  rebel  army  is  routed.  Mr.  Stafford 
routs  the  main  division  before  it  leaves  the 
field  ;  the  rest  penetrate  into  the  city,  and  there 
a  worthy  alderman,  sir  James  Shaw,  alone  puts 
to  flight  the  rest  of  these  insurgents :  this  is 
what  the  attorney-general  has  worked  himself 
up  to  calling  flagrant  civil  war.  Now  I  think 
sir  James  Shaw  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
government :  I  have  not  beard  that  he  has  been 
made  a  pei>r,  or  received  a  pension,  or  a  red 
ribbon  ;  but  I  should  have  thought,  that  some 
fiivour  might  have  been  shown  him  for  his  emi- 
nent sen  ict>s  in  putting  down  this  rebellion ; 
and  particularly  because  he  did  it  quite  alone 
and  without  assistance,  civil  or  military. 

As  I  am  going  through  this  part  of  the  cas(>, 
I  must  request  you  to  attend  to  a  principle  of 
law,  which  it  is  very  material  to  keep  distinctly 
in  view.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  a  case  was 
decided  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tlie  First,  the 
law  of  which  has  been  always  questionable ;  I 
mean  Benstead*s  case,  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.  That  was  an  attack  of  a  mob  on 
archbishop  laud's  palace  at  Lambeth,  for  ad- 
vising the  king  to  clissolvehis  parliament;  they 
threatened  to  tear  the  archbishop  to  pieces. 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  docs  not  consider  that  case 
to  be  law,  aj  I  should  collect  from  that  learned 
judge*s  account  of  it :  he  says,  *'  it  was  decided 
in  a  sea>on  of  threat  agitation,'*  as  undoubtedly 
it  was.  l>-jt  I  am  indifferent  whetlier  it  be  law 
or  not ;  su]>pu^ing  it,  however,  to  be  law,  and 
that  it  IS  treason,  or  evidence  of  treason,  to  at- 
tack the  prrson  and  house  of  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, in  order  to  compel  the  king  to  change  his 
measures;  what  ministers  have  these  rioters 
threatened  ?  Have  they  attacked  the  person  of 
the  lord  mavor,  or  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of 
London  ?  f  lave  tliey  offered  violence  or  insult 
to  any  nia«^isirate  ?  No — if,  therefore,  I  shall 
be  tuld,  that  to  attack  tlie  person  of  a  privy 
couiiscllC'T  of  the  crown,  is  evidence  of  an  in- 
surrection, or  one  of  the  modes  by  which  trea- 
son may  be  demonstrated  (a  principle  of  which 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  seems  to  doubt,  as  every 
one  must  doubt  of  it,  generally  speaking),  yet 
I  have  no  objection,  in  the  argument,  to  con- 
cede the  principle.  I  have  no  objection  to  ad- 
vert to  such  a  supposed  parallel  as  that,  in  or- 
der to  show  hov;  inapplicable  it  is,  to  the  cas(i 
before  us ;  and  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  keep  that  principle  in  your  view,  for 
the  purpose  of  contrasting  it  with  the  whole 
character  of  these  proceedings. 

I  own  I  am  surprised  that  the  lord  ma)'or  has 
not  been  called  as  a  witness,  if  it  was  a  popular 
insurrection.  It  was  in  the 'city  that  it  broke 
out ;  the  Bank  of  England  too  was  to  be  at- 
tacked :  the  heat  and  force  and  pressure  of  tlie 
war  were  in  the  city  of  X/)ndon;  and  yet  the 
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lord  mayor  is  not  called  as  a  witness.  Why  is 
the  lord  mayor  not  called  ?  Is  tlie  attorney- 
general  afraid  to  call  him  ?  He  ought  to  call 
him— — 

Mr.  Attorney  GcncraL — Pray  do  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  WcthcrcU, — It  is  only  an  arffiiment  of 
miue^ — If  these  civil  battles  were  fought  any 
where,  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  he  should  have  been  here 
to  tell  us  what  he  saw  or  knew  upon  the  sub- 
ject, llie  evidence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Shaw 
was  given  in  a  clear,  manly,  and  distinct  man- 
ner; he  represented,  that  without  struggle, 
force,  or  violence,  the  flag  of  the  last  of  these 
rebel  generals  was  taken,  I  should  almost  say 
put  into  his  hands.  l*he  attorney-general  af- 
terwards thought  it  too  ridiculous  to  call  the 
lord  mayor :  I  can  refer  it  to  no  other  reason ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  the  city  that  your  attention  has 
been  directed,  to  find  out  this  ideal  conspiracy, 
and  this  ideal  extinction  of  the  government. 

We  must  next  advert  to  a  very  serious  overt 
act,  one  of  the  fourteen  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment— the  attack  on  the  Bank.  But  I  really 
wish  to  put  it  just  as  Castle  puts  it :  the  bar- 
ricade system  was  to  be  applied,  the  entrance 
to  the  Bank  was  to  be  chozJ^ed  up  by  its  own 
books,  and  the  king's  troops  were  to  be  de- 
molislied  with  glass  bottles.  Now  there  is 
some  fancy  in  this,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
gentlemen  who  drew  the  record.  But  it  is  d^ 
scription,  and  nothing  else. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  the  attack  upon  the 
Tower.  That  is  put  upon  the  record,  in  order 
to  bring  into  contact,  as  it  were,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  'force  of  these  insurgents  with 
some  fortress  of  the  king,  in  order  to  raise 
an  idea  that  war  has  been  levied  against 
a  fortress  of  the  king,  which  is  to  be  proof 
and  evidence,  if  the  fact  were  true,  of  levying 
war  aeainst  the  kin;^.  Now,  when  I  look  at 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  I  think  I 
should  not  show  you  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
you,  if  I  were  to  argue  seriously,  as  a  propo- 
sition of  fact,  the  conspiring  to  attack,  or  the 
making  an  attack  on  the  Tower;  because, 
when  I  throw  out  of  the  case  the  fictions  of 
Castle,  to  whom  I  think  not  the  smallest  credit 
can  be  given  on  any  part  of  the  subject,  it  is 
an  idea  in  supposition  only  that  any  man  will 
assert  there  was  an  intention  to  attack  the 
Tower.  How  was  the  attack  to  be  made  ?  we 
have  no  explanation  of  any  sort.  How  was  it 
to  be  conducted  ?  let  us  read  the  indictment, 
and  then  we  shall  understand  how  it  was  to  be. 
These  traitors  went  down  to  the  Tower,  and 
did,  '^  with  loud  voice,  address  the  king's  sol- 
diers then  stationed  in  the  Tower,  and  did 
ifiTite  them  to  open  the  Tower  gates,  and  to 
admit  the  traitors  withinside.'^ — ^This  is  the 
lan|uage  of  the  record ;  and  this  is  evidence 
of  flagrant  civil  war.  You  will  recollect,  that 
half  the  force  was  cut  up  in  Sparfields  by  Mr. 
Stafibrd;  the  rest  of  the  force  fainted,  if  I 


may  use  the  expression,  into  the  arms  of  sir 
James  Shaw ,  and  when  the  whole  was  anni- 
hilated, some  man  went  down  to  the  Towec^ 
and  with  loud  voice  summoned  it  to  surrender 
— not  to  a  rebel  army,  but  to  himself  alone. 
N9W,  if  you  lay  out  of  the  case  the  infamous 
peijuries  of  Castle,  you  will  doubt  the  fact 
whether  any  person  was  there  to  summon  the 
Tower?  but  supposing  this  idle  and  con- 
temptible gasconade  is  to  be  weighed  as  a 
serious  fact,  do  recollect  that  it  is  a  complete 
military  fortress,  with  a  garrison,  cannon,  and 
a  ditch  sixty  yards  vride,  and  walls  thirty 
yards  high.  Now  to  say,  that  a  single  man, 
raving  against  those  walls,  shall  be  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  to  attack  it,  or  of  levying  war 
against  the  crown,  or  of  civil  war  and  insur- 
rection, is,  what  I  think  I  ought  not  as  an  ad- 
vocate to  enlarge  upon.  But  see  what  the 
whole  of  this  comes  to.  I  own  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  two  soldiers  to  say,  that  a  sur- 
render of  the  Tower  was  called  for;  it  was  an 
offer  of  one  hundred  guineas,  as  they  say, 
made  to  them  by  some  one  individual :  but 
supposing  I  mistake  this,  supposing  it  was  an 
address  made  to  these  two  soldiers  for  that 
purpose,  will  the  crown  contradict  their  own 
witnesses?  will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that 
the  two  soldiers  are  not  better  evidence  than 
Castle  P  He  has  stated  to  you,  that  the  sum- 
mons to  the  Tower  was  made  by  Thistlewood 
and  Watson ;  that  he  heard  Thistlewood  and 
Watson  both  at  the  same  time  haranguing  the 
soldiers,  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  and  that  that  address  was  made  to  fifty 
soldiers.  Now  I  want  no  better  evidence  than 
the  crown  have  themselves  adduced  by  calling 
the  two  soldiers,  who  have  completely  anni- 
hilated the  whole  account  of  this  man ;  the 
two  soldiers  contradict  it  so  completely  that 
they  reduce  it  to  a  flat  perjury ;  and  the  false- 
hood of  what  Castle  has  sworn  against  This- 
tlewood and  Watson  was  so  glaring,  and  so 
undoubted  upon  that  occasion,  that  it  seemed 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  your  minds  at 
the  moment,  an  impression  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  stiil  retain. 

The  ioea  of  summoning  the  garrison  of  the 
Tower  to  surrender  or  open  the  Tower  gates, 
unless  it  be  connected  with  force  or  the  appli- 
cation of  force,  is  too  contemptible  to  be 
talked  of  here ;  and  this  charge,  therefore,  of 
a  conspiracy  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
Tower,  has  just  as  many  facts  to  support  it  as 
the  plan  for  getting  possession  of  the  Bank. 

Ptirsuing  ray  review  of  the  main  features  of 
the  transactions  of  the  2nd  of  December,  I 
must  request  you  still  to  keep  in  view  the  defi- 
nition of  levying  war.  I  want  to  find  out 
where  force  was  applied  against  the  king;  we 
must  have  this  made  out  in  some  of  the  modes 
I  have  mentioned,  for  oAerwise  there  was  no 
war  levied  against  the  king.  Now  I  wish  to 
know  what  was  done  in  Spa-fields — nothing ; 
speeches  from  the  two  Watsons,  of  which  we 
have  had  an  account  from  Mr.  Dowline,  the 
short-hand  writer,  who  could  hear  things  which 
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othjBT  pnenoM  could  not  bear;*  tomething 
wliicb  I  think  he  is  very  ill-confirmed  in ; 
bowtver,  I  will  suppose  thtse  speeches  were 
spoken.  Pray  was  this  war  levied  against  the 
king  in  Spa-fields  P  There  was  indeed  a  war 
of  words,  consisting  of  the  speeches  and  de- 
cUunations  of  the  men  in  the  waggon,  bad 
and  riolent  if  you  like.  If  the  witnesses  in 
general  are  to  be  believed,  they  say  they  could 
not  hear  what  passed,  from  the  noise.  You 
have  from  Mr.  Dowling,  the  expression  that 
the  country  had  been  too  long  ruled  by  kings 
and  lords,  and  there  is  no  other  witness  to 
this  but  Mr.  Dowling,  who  stood  in  a  situation 
not  to  be  able  to  hear  it ;  and  I  think  he  is 
unconfirmed.  If  these  expressions  were  used, 
J  would  go  along  with  any  man  in  reprobating 
•uch  a  speech ;  but  force  and  violence  consist 
in  doing  something.  I  cannot  find  that  in  Spa- 
fields  any  one  constable  got  a  broken  head ; 
I  find  that  one  poor  man  was  pushed  down. 
Then  we  get  into  the  city ;  now  what  was  done 
lA  Uie  city  ?  Was  the  Bank  attacked  ?  No.— 
Was  the  Tower  attacked.^  No.— The  lord 
mayor  attacked  ?  No.^-Was  sir  James  Shaw 
attacked?  No. — Was  sir  Nathaniel  Conant 
fUUcked  ?    No.  —  Was  the  city  Manbal  at- 

tadted .'    No. 1  would  allow  Benstead's 

case,  in  argument,  to  be  good  law  for  a  lord 
mayor  or  a  constable.  1  would  allow  the  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  the  state,  and  the  idea 
of  the  majesty  of  the  crown  descending  to  the 
person  of  the  lowest  executive  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  the  lowest  agent  of  the  magistracy. 
I  would  allow  this  constructive  idea  to  be  cur- 
ried to  any  latitude  of  imagination.  I  would 
allow  any  person  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
state,  whom  fiction  would  designate  iu  that 
character.  But  when  1  have  allowed  all  this 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  I  want  to 
know  how  war  has  been  levied  against  the 
crown  iu  the  person  of  any  of  these  characters. 
If  I  am  told  that  there  were  arms,  I  wish  to 
know  against  whom  they  were  presented ;  there 
was  a  firing  of  guns  in  the  air^ — a  war  against 
the  atmosphere— a  feu-de-joie,  as  one  of  the 
crown  witnesses  called  it ;  and  I  was  checked 
a  little  the  other  day  for  treating  that  ridicu- 
lously which  no  man  of  understanding  would 
treat  seriously  and  gravely. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Piatt,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  ttiat  I  entertain  proper  feelings  on  that 
subject.  I  am  no  apologist  for  that  afiair; 
possibly  the  ideas  of  malignity  which  at  first 
•truck  us  on  that  unfortunate  occurrence,  may 
have  been  in  some  degree  displaced,  by  con- 
fidering  the  whole  account  which  we  have 
heard.  With  tlie  exception  of  that  gentle- 
man's injury,  it  is  not  shewn  either  to  have 
been  done  or  meditated  against  the  person  of 
any  man  in  London. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  these  trans- 

*  Some  useful  remarks  upon  the  value  of 
^be  testimony  of  Nevrspaper  reporters  will  be 
^nd  in  6  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  New  Scries,  838. 


actions  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  important 
natuim  and  which  certainly  must  not  be  passed 
over.  The  gunsmiths  shops  were  broken  open, 
and  the  mob  armed  themselves ;  one  shop  was 
Mr.  Beckvrith's  y^  and  there  were  I  think  three 
others  in  the  Minories.  Now  speaking  of  this 
as  a  civil  outrage,  it  was  a  very  violent  one ; 
you  will  observe,  however,  that  they  break 
open  the  houses  not  to  injure  the  p^sons  of 
the  individuals,  but  to  ffet  arms.  Now  that 
this  is  levving  vrar  I  deny:  I  have  before 
stated  the  oefinition  of  levymg  war,  and  I  re- 
quest you  to  bear  it  in  mind— the  having  arms, 
or  the  getting  arms,  or  the  arming  is  not 
enough.  The  tuf  and  tppScaOon  of  arms  or  of 
force  is  an  essential  part  of  the  definition; 
there  must  be  an  application  of  force  to  the 
attainment  of  some  object,  or  the  force  must 
be  coupled  with  some  object  or  design.  I 
should  say,  that  if  three  hundred  men- marched 
along  the  streets  with  arms,  unless  that  array 
is  coupled  with  some  treasonable  object  or 
design,  the  mere  array  itself  would  not  be 
evidence  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  or  design, 
though  it  would  be  a  flagrant  indignity  to 
the  state,  and  as  gross  a  misdemeanor  as 
could  be  imagined.  The  breaking  open  these 
shops,  therefore,  as  the  means  of  getting  arms, 
does  not  carry  the  fact  or  the  evidence 
of  the  destination  of  those  arms  against  the 
king  any  further.  The  fact  whether  those  arms 
were  or  were  not  treasonably  applied  aAer 
they  were  got,  remains  just  the  same. 

As  far  as  the  mere  outrage  is  concerned  of 
breaking  open  the  shops,  it  is  a  violence 
merely  of  a  civil  or  private  nature,  nnd  has 
no  relation  to  the  crown  or  the  state.  And  I  am 
perfectly  certain,  that  no  individual  or  private 
acts  of  violence  of  that  sort,  can,  by  any  fiction, 
or  upon  any  principle,  or  upon  the  authority 
or  aictum  ot  any  lawyer,  be  represented  as 
evidence  of  treason,  or  as  a  criterion  of  th» 
use  and  application  of  force  as  against  the 
crown,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  notion  of  levyiug 
war  against  the  king. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principle  oc- 
currences of  the  2nd  December,  in  order  thai 
you  might  apply  them  in  every  possible  way, 
and  bring  them  within  any  of  the  principles 
I  have  mentioned  of  war  levied  against  the  king, 
personally  or  constructively  and  intcrpreta- 
tively.  lorce,  as  force,  unless  applied  ac- 
tively and  instrumentally  in  some  of  tne  modes 
I  have  mentioned,  never  was  treason  according 
to  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  never  can  be 
consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  law  of 
England. 

Now,  where  is  this  civil  war?  where  did  it 
begin  f  In  Spa- fields ;  what  was  done  there  '* 
In  the  city ;  what  was  done  there  ?  At  the 
Tower ;  what  was  done  there  ?  Where  was 
this  force  brought  into  action  ?  can  you  find  it 
out?  can  any  man  find  it  out? 

The  attorney-general,  at  the  close  of  his 
address,  called  on  me  to  explain  these  transac- 
tions, and  I  understood  him  to  say,  ''  If  you 
canooty  I  shall  eonchide  this  to  be  levying  war 
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against  the  crown;  you  must  explain  what 
yoQ  mean,  otherwise  my  construction  will  be 
adopted.  I  choose  to  call  this  a  dvil  war  and 
insurrection.  I  choose  to  say,  that  these  dis- 
turbances constitute  an  attack  upon  the  king, 
or  constitute  an  attack  upon  the  state;  and 
unless  you  can  satisfy  me  what  you  meant  by 
these  disturbances,  I  shall  infer  a  treason.'' 
Now  I  think  that  was  pretty  much  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument ;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  I  deny  that  to  be  the  law.  If  you  ask 
me  privately  what  these  men  meant,  you  will 
give  me  credit  for  returning  a  fair  answer ;  I 
could  not  dispute  they  meant  to  make  a  riot, 
and  a  very  great  riot.  Out  of  this  Court,  I 
might  say  what  I  thought  on  it ;  but  in  this 
Court,  I  am  obliged  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

I  must  state  to  you,  upon  the  authority  of 
lord  Coke,  that  proof  little  short  of  demon- 
stration is  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  has  given  a  com- 
mentary on  the  clause  in  the  statute  of  Edward, 
which  requires  that  the  party  accused  ''  be 
provably  attainted  by  open  deed,  by  men  of 
his  condition."  I  will  read  to  you  the  com- 
mentary ;  he  says :  '^  In  this  branch,  four 
things  are  to  be  observed;  first,  this  word 
provably,  that  is,  upon  direct  and  manifest 
proof,  not  upon  conjectural  presumptions,  or 
inferences,  or  straines  of  wit,  but  upon  good 
and  sufficient  proof.  And  herein  the  adverb 
provably,  hatli  a  great  force,  and  signifieth  a 
direct  and  plain  proof,  which  word  the  king, 
the  lords,  and  commons  in  parliament,  did 
use,  for  that  the  offence  was  so  heinous,  and 
was  so  heavily  and  severely  punished,  as  none 
other  the  like;  and  therefore  the  offender  must 
provably  be  attainted,  which  words  are  as 
forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof. — 
Note,  the  word  is  not  probably,  for  then  com- 
$mme  argument um  might  have  served,  but  the 
word  is  provably  be  attainted.'' 

Tlien  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  open  deed  ;  and  he  says,  *'  this  doth 
also  strengthen  the  former  exposition  of  the 
word,  provably,  that  it  must  be  provably  by  an 
open  act,  which  must  be  manifestly  proved ;" 
here  you  have  the  words,  manifest  proof,  direct 
and  plain  proof,  and  provably  by  open  deed. 
"  Now,"  says  the  attorney-general, "  here  has 
been  a  great  outrage ;  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
this ;  and  if  you  do  not  satisfy  me  what  you 
mean,  I  shall  conclude  you  meant  to  kill  the 
king,  and  overturn  the  slate," — I  deny  that  to 
be  law  ;  I  oppose  to  it  the  authority  of  my  lord 
Coke. — Says  the  attorney-general,  "  Iwill  infer 
and  conjecture,  you  meant  by  all  this  to  ovei> 
turn  the  state."  Now  what  is  the  evidence 
about  overturning  the  state  ?  What  is  the  evi- 
dence of  intention  to  kill  the  king  ?  what  is 
the  evidence  of  the  new  government  we  were 
to  have  ?  what  is  the  evidence  of  compelling 
the  repeal  of  a  law  or  the  change  of  any  mear 
sure  of  the  government  ?  Is  there  evidence  of 
any  of  these  purposes,  or  to  connect  force  with 
those  purposes  ?  Now — But  says  the  attorney- 
general,  unlets  yoa  cao  ezplaio  what  jtm  were 
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about,  I  shall  infer  all  this.  Now  if  this  be 
the  rule  of  evidence,  what  becomes  of  the  leiH 
guage  of  the  statute  which  says,  *^  that  a  imii 
shall  be  provably  attainted  r  what  beoomee 
of  lord  Coke's  definition  of  open  deeds  and 
proofs?  Have  we  manifest  proof?  manifest 
proof  of  what  ?  what  is  it  that  they  have  done  f 
what  did  they  attempt  to  do  ?  what  did  they 
say  they  would  do  ?  what  has  any  verbal  or 
written  evidence  ascribed  to  them  that  they 
meant  to  do  ?  But,  says  the  attorney-general 
I  shall  conjecture  this,  that  by  arms  you  meant 
to  overturn  the  state ;  and  the  outrages  in  the 
city  are  sufficient  for  all  this.  Now,  if  this  be 
so,  the  evidence  of  open  deeds  and  proofs  is  no 
longer  necessary ;  and  all  tlte  cases  are  no 
longer  law,  for  all  the  cases  of  constructive  le- 
vying of  war  require  some  distinct  thing  to  be 
fToposed  to  be  done,  and  actually  to  be  done, 
t  is  not  levying  war  against  the  king  to  intend 
to  bum  down  meeting-houses,  but  to  do  it  is ; 
it  is  no  levying  war  against  the  king  to  intend 
to  bum  down  houses  of  ill  fame,  but  to  do  it  is ; 
it  is  no  levying  war  against  the  king  to  intend 
to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  but  to  do  it 
is.  The  intention,  followed  by  the  feet,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  levying  war.  But  what  has  been 
actually  done  here  ?  I  want  to  find  out  some 
act  o<  force  or  aggression,  upon  the  state,  ts 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  state. 
I  want  to  find  out  the  attack  upon  the  state,  be- 
cause I  am  told,  that  vnx  has  been  levied 
against  the  state. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I  feel  that 
here  I  ought  not  to  trespass  longer  on  your 
time ;  because,  having  extracted  all  the  cases 
from  the  State  Trials,  I  have  before  given  you 
an  enumeration  of  them  as  they  occur  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  eighth,  Charles  the  first, 
Charles  the  second,  queen  Anne,  and  so  on 
down  to  lord  George  Gordon's  case,  in  order 
that  you  might  have  an  historical  chain  of  all 
the  cases  of  constmctive  lev^-ing  war  ag^nst 
the  king ;  and  I  call  upon  the  solicitor-general 
to  add  any  thing  to  this  catalogue.  But  I  am 
certain  that  industry  can  add  nothing  to  it ;  I 
assert,  that  the  existence  of  mere  force,  as 
force,  is  not  a  levying  war  against  the  king,  but 
that  it  must  be  dire<9dy  levelled  against  the  per- 
son of  the  king  or  his  safety,  or  some  law  of 
the  kingdom,  or  some  branch  or  function  of  the 
prerogative  or  government  of  the  king,  or,  as 
lord  Mansfield  expressed  it,  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  king.  "  Well,  but,"  says  the  at- 
torney-general, **  this  is  flagrant  civil  vrar  and 
rebellion."  SoUiatnot  being  able  to  prove  an  in- 
ferior case,  he  assumes  a  stronger  case;  he 
cannot  prove  that  they  meant  to  carry  any  par- 
ticular measure,  but  he  says,  **  I  will  prove 
more :  here  is  no  evidence  that  they  demanded 
one  particular  thing,  or  attacked  one  magis- 
tratCi  one  lord  mayor,  or  one  privy  counsellor ; 
the  weaker  treason  does  not  exist ;  but  there 
is  evidence  of  a  larger  treason."  This  is  in 
effect  to  say,  I  do  not  know  to  what  object 
they  meant  to  apply  their  attack;  not  being 
able  to  prove  what  is  little^  I  will  infer  wbei  is 
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laige ;  not  being  able  to  prove  that  you  meant 
to  aboluh  a  particular  part  of  the  state,  a  par- 
ti^iiUr  law  or  function  of  the  government,  we 
ffill  cut  tlie  matter  short,  and  infer  the  whole 
against  you  at  once.  Now,  I  insist  that  this  is 
the  fallacy  of  the  case,  that  because  they 
cannot  prove  one  particular  thing,  they  with- 
dxaw  our  attention  from  the  proof  of  any  parti- 
cular thing ;  and  they  say,  in  eflfect,  we  cannot 
prove  a  particular  object,  and  therefore,  we 
will  infer  the  proof  of  all  objects.  Now,  this 
is  one  mode  of  abolishing  the  principles  and 
Tides  of  evidence  as  laid  down  in  all  the  cases. 

The  attorney-general  insists  upon  having  it 
infSeired,  that  they  meant  to  overturn  all  the 
stale  at  once.  To  repel  such  an  inference,  I 
called  your  attention  ^before  to  what  I  beg 
leave  to  repeat ;  tliat  if  this  force  liad  bec-ii 
combined  with  oUier  societies,  such  as  existed 
in  this  country  in  1792,  and  could  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  agent  of  those  societies  and  to 
be  co-operating  with  them,  as  part  of  the  same 
system,  you  would  be  able  to  apply  the  exist- 
ence of  this  force  to  some  credible  uliject,  which 
might  reasonably  be  said  to  be  pre luf  of  an  in- 
tention to  levy  war  af^unst  the  state  ;  but  you 
have  no  declared  object,  which  these  men 
meant  to  attain,  or  could  attain  of  a  public  na- 
ture. But  the  arv^ument  of  to-day  is, — that 
you  need  not  have  any  proof;  the  primners 
did  not  explain  what  they  meant ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  inferred,  they  meant  tu  overturn 
the  state.  The  attorney-general  cannot  show 
a  particular  measure  they  meant  to  carry ;  and 
therefore,  the  force  b  magnified  into  the  most 
offensive  mode  in  which  a  force  can  exist ;  and 
it  is  inferred  to  be  a  general  insurrection,  and 
a  flagrant  civil  war  in  the  community.  Now,  I 
do  say,  tiiat  to  argue  intliat  manner  is  tu  forget 
the  definition  of  levying  war  against  the  kin? ; 
it  is  to  forget  the  language  of  the  statute ;  it  is 
direcdy  lo  leave  to  conjecture  and  presurofi- 
tion,  what  the  law  says  shall  be  mado  the  sui>- 
ject  of  manifest  proof.  But  what  a  strange 
sort  of  conjecture  and  presumption  is  this  I  the 
first  conjecture  and  presumption  is,  that  these 
six  conspirators  went  forth  to  overturn  the 
whole  smte,  then  they  break  open  the  gun- 
smiths shops,  because  they  intended  to  over- 
turn the  state.  And  the  whole  argument  turns 
in  a  circle  of  that  kind.  The  record  is  a  mass 
of  confusion,  and  I  think  the  reasoning  not 
much  better. 

Yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  bear  in  mind 
the  legal  definition  of  treason,  and  that  the  fiict 
of  it  must  be  made  out  by  manifest  proof.  It 
is  not  enough  to  ask  a  man,  whether  ne  did  not 
mean  mischief;  if  I  should  say  he  did,  that  is 
not  a  case  of  treason. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  to  what 
claM  the  delinquency  of  these  men  belongs. 
If  you  should  ask  how  they  are  to  be  punished, 
you  are  very  well  aware,  i  am  sure,  how  they 
aie  to  be  dealt  with.  I  shall  satisfy  you,  that 
\iy  the  law  of  England  an  admitted  and  noto- 
rious distinction  hu  existed  from  very  ancient 
tines,  between  a  tumoltuou:},  nay,  u  '*  rekiiiims 


rioi"  and  treason.  Riot  as  riot,  and  tumult  as 
tumult,  though  attended  bv  ten  times  more 
outrage  than  has  happened  on  this  occasion 
form  a  separate  species  of  delinquency.  A 
riot  is  indefinite  in  its  objects ;  but  treason, 
mustbe  coupled  with  a  distinct  design.  Trea^son 
is  to  meditate  destruction  to  the  person  of  the 
king ;  it  is  to  suppress  some  law,  or  to  usurp 
some  function  of  government.  Treason  mu^jt 
aim  some  direct  attack  on  the  state,  or  on  some 
constituent  part  of  tlie  state.  But  if  a  treason- 
able project  is  absent,  mischief  and  destruction 
alone  can  never  be  treason. 

Since  the  Revolution,  and  even  long  before, 
the  most  marked  and  undoubted  lines  of  dis> 
tinction  have  existed  on  this  subject.  Riots 
and  outrages,  which  may  have  the  appearance 
and  attitude,  and  even  in  some  respects  the 
characteristics  of  hostility  against  tlie  state, 
cannot  be  classed  with  treason ;  because  they 
are  not  marked  with  that  distinct  and  un- 
doubted character  whicii  constitutes  treason ; 
and  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  here  is  this, 
they  cannot  prove  any  particular  object.  But 
tiicy  conclude  Uiat  there  must  be  a  treason, 
because  there  has  been  violence  and  tumult; 
and  this  tliey  call  levying  war  against  the  king. 
Now  I  deny  that  to  be  law ;  and  I  \vould  call  on 
my  learned  friends  to  mention  a  case,  either 
before  or  since  the  Revolution,  in  which  such 
a  principle  is  to  be  met  with. 

i  liave  said  that  there  may  exist  what  is 
known  to  the  law  under  the  name  of  u  rebel- 
lious riot,'*  and  yet  no  treason.  Now  I 
will  give  my  authorities  for  the  support 
of  that  proposition.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  sixth  a  statute  was  piisscd,  by 
which  it  was  made  treason  *'  for  twelve  per>ou^ 
or  above,  being  assembled  togcUier,  tu  atteni])t 
to  kill  or  imprison  any  of  the  king's  council,  or 
to  alter  any  laws,  and  to  continue  togeilter  by 
the  space  of  an  hour,  being  commanded  by 
justice  of  peace,  mayor,  sheriff,  &c.  to  return." 
Here  you  \n\\  observe  is  the  precise  resem- 
blance of  the  modem  Riot  act.  By  this  statute 
(3  "and  4  Edward  6,  c.  6),  this  species  of 
offence,  which  had  not  been  described  by 
ancient  statute  of  Edward  the  third,  was,  fur 
the  first  time,  raised  up  into  the  scale  cf  .trea- 
son. Popular  tumults  of  a  very  dangerous 
description  had  broken  out  from  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  popish  religion.  Upon  the  Jeatii 
of  Edward  the  sixth  this  statute  fell  to  the 
ground ;  but  the  same  species  of  oflence  was 
made  a  felony  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and 
again  made  a  felony  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  I  will  read  to  you  a  passage  from 
lord  Hale's  treatise  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am 
correct.  Speaking  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  sixth,  he  says,  **  this  act  being  made  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  support  of  the  reformed 
religion,  under  Edward  sixth,  was,  as  to  all 
points  of  treason  therein  contained,  repealed 
oy  1  Mary,  cap.  1 ;  but  in  effect  the  very  samo 
offences  were  enacted  felonies,  within  clerg}', 
by  1  Mary,  session  2,  cap.  12.  which  was  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  parliament ; 
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and  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  was  re- 
enacted  by  1  Elizabeth,  cap.  16,  to  continue 
during  her  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next 
session  after  her  death,   but   then  expired." 
Then  lord  Hale  makes  a  retnaik,  which  1  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  most 
earnest  attention ;  he  savs  this,  ''  that  which  I 
would  observe  upon  this  act,    is  this,   how 
careful  they  were  in  this  time,  not  to  be  over 
hasty  in  introducing  constructive  treasons,  and 
to  show  how  the  opinions  of  the  parliaments  of 
Kdward   the  sixth,  queen  Ma^,  and  queen 
Elizabeth  went  as  to  the  point  of  constructive 
treason :  and  how  careful  they  were,  not  to  go 
far  in  extending  the  statute  of  25  Edward  third.'' 
As  far  back,  therefore,  as  the  time  of  Edward 
the  sixth,  undefined  riots  and  tumults,  though 
attended  with  force  and  violence,  were  not 
levying  war  within  the  statute  of  Edward  third. 
Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  very  re- 
markable expression  which  occurs  in  the  statute 
of  queen  Elizabeth.    It  is  declared  to  be  an 
act  '^  against  unlawful  and  rebellious  assem- 
blies.'*    Now  mark  that  word  '^  rebellious." 
This  statute  of  queen   Elizabeth  fell  to  the 
ground  upon  her  death ;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  time  of  George  the  first,  there  existed  no 
stitute  to  make  popular  outrages  and  disturb- 
ances even  a  felony,  for  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
had  never  been  revived.     But  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  first,  there  was  a  very  strong 
and  violent  party  in  this  country,  who  were 
disposed  to  assert  the  right  of  a  pretender  to 
the  crown;    and  it  became  necessary  to  pat 
down    those    dangerous    proceedings   which 
threatened  tiie  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to    revive  the  principle    of  the  statutes   of 
Edward  the  sixth,   queen  Mary  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  had  originally  applied  to  the 
subject  of  religion ;  and  this  led  to  the  passing  the 
Riot  act,  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted, 
and  the  terms  of  which  I  will  presently  state. 
Now  I  will  stake  my  credit  as  a  lawyer  for  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement — and  that  my  view 
is  the  view  every  lawyer  has  taken.    I  assert 
that  an  undefined  riot  falb  within  the  reach  of 
the  Riot  act,  and  not  within  the  rewh  of  the 
statute  of  treasons;    and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  is,  that  a  riot  may 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  mischief  and 
audacity ;  bu£  you  must  fasten  on  it  one  of  the 
precise    denominations  or  diameters  I  have 
alluded  to,  otherwise  it  is  an  undefined  riot,  and 
not  the  specific  offence  of  treason.    This  is  not 
my  argument  merely,  but  it  is  the  language  of 
the  law  itself,  and  in  proof  of  it  I  will  read  the 
statute ;  the  title  of  it  is, "  An  Act  for  prevent- 
ing tumults  and  riotous  assemblies,  and  for  the 
more    speejdk   and    effectual   punishing    the 
rioters.''     l^e  preamble  is  in  these  words, 
^  Whereas  of  late  many  rebellious  riots  and 
tumults  have  been  in  divers  -parts  of  this  king* 
dom,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace> 
and  the  endangering  of  his  najest/s  person 
and  government ;  and  the  same  are  yet  con- 
tinued and  fomented  by  penons  disaffected  to 
his  majesty,  presuming  so  to  do,  for  thai  .the 


punishments  provided  by  the  laws  now  in  being 
are  not  adequate  to  such  heinous  offences ;  and  by 
such  rioters,  his  majesty  and  his  administration 
have  been  most  maliciously  and  falsely  tra- 
duced, with  an  intent  to  raise  divisions  and  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  his 
majesty.*'  llie  act  then  proceeds,  as  you  well 
know,  to  authorise  the  magistrate  to  disperse 
the  mob.  And  it  is  made  death  if  they  do  not 
disperse  within  an  hour ;  not  only  this,  but  it 
is  made  death,  if  any  man  knows  that  a  magis- 
trate is  prevented  from  reading  the  act,  to  con- 
tinue in  a  riotous  meeting.  Oo  you  observe 
these  terms,  how  strongly  descriptive  they  are 
of  tumultuary  popular  violence,  armed  even  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  authority  of 
the  state  ?  You  have  not  only  the  words  ^  re- 
bellious Riots,"  which  occur  in  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  but  you  have  the  expressions  *^  dan- 
ger to  his  mnjesty*s  person  and  government." 
This  surely  imports  violence  to  a  pretty  alarm- 
ing extent.  The  very  same  idea  may  be  col- 
lected from  sir  William  Blackstone's  remarks. 
In  reviewing  the  Riot  act,  he  says  it  was  made 
in  order  to  support  the  **  Act  of  Settlement." 
alluding  to  the  act  for  the  limitation  of  the 
crown  to  the  illustrious  ancestors  of  his  nut- 
jesty.  Now  you  virould  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
Act  of  Settlement  could  only  be  affected  by 
treason.  No  such  thing ;  the  Riot  act  has  con- 
templated those  undefined  elements  of  disturb- 
ance, contained  in  a  riot,  which  have  not  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  treason ;  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently speak  of  the  disturbances  in  the  dty  Of 
London  in  the  year  1715,  which  had  not  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  treason. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  fatiguing  you  on  this 
subject ;  I  do  not  look  into  anv  book  in  .which 
my  argument  is  not  supported ;  it  is,  indeed, 
not  my  personal  argument.  You  might  sus- 
pect me,  as  an  advocate,  of  framing  proposi- 
tions and  principles  adapted  to  the  case  now 
before  you.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  tremble 
you  with  my  authorities  illustrating  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Riot  act.  Every  writer  has  laid 
down  the  same  proposition  I  lay  down.  Mr. 
Reeves,  in  his  very  valuable  history  of  the  laws 
of  England,  alludes  to  the  statutes  of  Edward 
the  sixth,  and  queen  Mary,  as  furnishing  the 
model  of  this  modem  law. 

I  cannot  fail  here  also  to  recommend  to  your 
attention  the  remarks  of  a  vniter  of  great  ta- 
lents, and  of  as  accurate  judgment  and  learning 
as  any  we  have  lately  seen :  I  allude  to  the 
late  lord  Auckland,  once  an  ornament  of  the 
bar,  and  who  afterwards  filled  some  yery  high 
situations  of  diplomacy.  He  has  reviewed  the 
subject  of  constructive  treason ;  and  after  go- 
ing throuffh  the  examples  whidi  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  opening  prisons  and  throwing  down 
all  inclosores.  with  an  armed  force,  and  the 
other  cases  of  diat  kind,  condudes  with  this 
observation :  *'  As  to  the  other  enormities 
above-mentioned,  the  constitution  hath. cer- 
tainly entrusted  the  first  and  proper  exertion 
for  lae  redress  of  grievances  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament ;  yet,  to  the  eye  of  -hnmuiity,  it 
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will  appear  doubtful  whether  cortaio  oflences 
have  Dot  occasiionally  received  the  hard  deno- 
minatJon  of  rcbellioui  >ahich  might  more  pro- 

Serly  have  been  punished  as  trespasses,  mis- 
emeanors  and  riot5.'"  This  eminent  writer 
is  of  opinion,  Uiat  the  catalogue  of  construc- 
tive treasons  has  gone  too  far  already,  liul  I 
do  not  carry  my  argument  to  that  length.  I  do 
not  here  question  or  infriuge  upon  any  one 
rule  whidi  haA  been  laid  down  in  any  one  de- 
cided case  roiuing  within  that  rule ;  I  only  as- 
aert|  that  it  is  illegal  to  extend  construction  any 
further. 

Now,  am  1  founded  or  not  in  what  I  have 
stated  to  you,  tliat  the  description  of  popular 
outrage,  marked  l)y  the  phrase  "  rebeiliuus 
riota,^  forms  a  class  of  cases  essentially  and 
completely  distinct  from  the  idea  of  war  against 
the  Icing;  a  species  of  outrage  and  delin- 
quency high  indeed  and  considerable  in  its 
character,  punishable  by  death,  but  a  delin- 
quency which  it  is  the  confusion  of  all  terms  to 
call  flagrant  rebellion  and  civil  war  ?  Have  I 
not  shown  to  you,  that  there  may  be  tumults 
which  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  tlie 
people  from  the  king,  which  raise  divisions 
among  the  people,  which  may  even  endanger 
the  government  and  the  person  of  the  king — 
for  these  words  are  not  my  words,  but  the 
words  of  the  law  itself — and  yet,  formidable  as 
these  things  seem  to  be,  they  are  totally  out  of 
the  pale  of  treason  ? 

I  will  assert  it  as  a  lawyer,  that  if  the  doc- 
trines I  have  heard,  when  I  connect  them  with 
the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  Spa-fields 
meeting  of  the  2nd  of  December,  shall  be 
sanctioned,  tliey  will  amount  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Riot  act ;  there  can  no  longer  exist  a  riot,  either 
in  fact  or  in  law.  Is  that  well  argued,  or  is  it 
not  ?  The  gentlemen  must  not  tell  you,  that 
if  the  mob  had  not  been  put  down  within  four 
hours  af\cr  it  met ;  that  it  it  had  gone  on  to  the 
3rd,  tlie  4ih,  the  5th  of  December ;  that  if  no- 
thing had  happened  to  check  it,  it  would  have 
become  larger  in  numl>ers  and  bolder  in  its 
objects;  Uiat  it  would  in  time  have  become 
strong  enough  to  begin  an  attack  on  the  state , 
that  it  would  have  ripened  into  a  treason,  and 
would  have  ended  in  complete  rebellion.  If 
they  say  all  this,  it  is  to  say  that  Saturday  is 
the  same  as  Monday ;  that  future  and  present 
are  the  same ;  the  beginning  and  tlie  conclu- 
sion are  the  same.  This  is  one  of  those  fallacies 
which,  I  think,  runs  through  the  whole  of  this 
case ;  it  is  to  forget  the  distinction  between  the 
tendency  to  a  thing,  and  the  thing  itself. 

Having  stated  to  you  the  history  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  on  this  subject,  let  us  next 
see  what  the  practice  has  been.  Tlie  history 
of  the  practice  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  history  of  the  law.  The  proposition 
nA  law  which  I  contend  for,  is  confirmed  by  in- 
rariable  practice.  If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I 
call  for  precedents  to  contradict  me. 

It  b,  indeed,  impossible  to  give  a  regular 
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series  and  detail  of  all  the  popular  tumults 
which  have  occurred  in  this  counti7  within  the 
last  century ;  a  memorial  of  these  things  is  not 
always  kept,  and  the  facts  are  imperfectly  re- 
collected ;  but  riots  infinitely  worse  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  Spa-fields  riot,  undoubtedly 
have  taken  place,  whidi  were  not  attempted  to 
be  made  treason.  I  will  mention  one  of  a  re- 
markable nature,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1715,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  queen 
Anne.  There  was,  at  that  time,  a  very  active 
party,  whose  wishes  were  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender, in  opposition  to  the  title  of  the  illustri- 
ous House  of  Brunswick,  which  has  now  for  a 
century,  and,  I  trust,  will  for  ever  reign  among 
us ;  and  there  prevailed  a  great  ferment  and 
disturbance  in  London.  I'he  character  of 
these  transactions  is  described  by  Dr.  Smollett 
in  his  history,  a  passage  of  which  I  will  read  to 
you ;  he  says,  ''  The  spirit  of  discontent  and 
disaflfection  seemed  to  gain  ground  every  day 
in  England.  Notwithstanding  proclamatioiu* 
against  riots,  and  orders  of  the  justices  for 
maintaining  the  peace,  repeated  tumults  were 
raised  by  the  nuu-contents  in  the  cities  of  Loi> 
don  and  Westminster.  Those  who  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth-day  with  the 
usual  marks  of  joy  and  festivity,  were  insulted 
by  the  populace ;  but  next  day,  which  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  the  whole  city 
was  lighted  up  with  bonfires  and  illuminations, 
and  echoed  with  the  sound  of  mirth  and  tu- 
multuous rejoicing.  Tlie  people  even  obliged 
the  life-guards,  who  patrolled  through  the 
streets,  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the  High  Church 
and  Ormond ;  and  in  Smithfield  ihey  burned  a 
picture  of  king  William.  Thirty  persons  were 
imprisoned  for  beinff  concerned  in  tliese  riots ; 
one  Boumois,  a  schoolmaster,  who  affirmed 
that  king  George  had  no  right  to  the  crown, 
was  tried,  and  scourged  through  the  city  witli 
such  severity,  that  in  a  few  days  he  expired  in 
tlie  utmost  torture.^'  Do  observe  what  was 
passing  in  the  minds  and  wishes  of  the  people 
engaged  in  these  daring  tumults — they  publicly 
burnt  king  William's  picture,  which  you  know 
was  emblematically  and  figumtively  the  burrv- 
ing  of  the  king's  title  to  the  tlirone ;  for  the 
title  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  wat; 
the  same  as  that  of  king  William.  The  mal- 
contents had  not  three  or  four  yards  of  tri^ 
colour  ribbon,  as  the  Spa-fields  people  had ; 
but  they  had  tri-colour  ribbon  in  abundance, 
in  the  shape  of  illuminations  and  bonfires.  At 
this  time  men  of  the  liighest  spirit  and  firmness 
were  in  his  majesty's  councib.  Lord  Cow  per. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  the  Attorney  General 
Northey.  Now  tliis  was  an  occasion  on  which 
one  would  say,  why  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
try  whether  a  constructive  and  interpretative 
treason  may  not  be  raised  out  of  these  transac- 
tions. But  the  attempt  was  not  made.  Some 
of  the  features  of  tliese  riots  were  surely  as  bad 
as  could  be,  and  the  whole  character  of  them 
was  formidable  enough. 

*  SmoUcU'i  Hilt,  of  Bog.  book  2,  ch.  1, 
ill 
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I  solemnly  aver,  on  mT  credit  at  a  law^rer, 
and  on  my  accuracY  and  diligence  in  loolung 
into  the  annals  of  domestic  occurrences,  that 
such  disturbances  as  occurred  on  the  2nd  of 
December  n^ver  were  attempted  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  denomination  of  treason,  not 
only  not  since,  but  not  before  the  Revolution. 
And  I  have  stated  why,  namely,  because  such 
things  have  belonged  to  a  different  scale  of 
offence  ever  since  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  a 
period  not  favourable  for  allowing  a  larger  to 
pass  off  as  a  minor  delinquency. 

Tracing  the  history  of  this  subject  let  us 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  We  all  of  us 
recollect  the  Birmingham  riots,  in  1791.  If 
the  Spa-fields  riots  were  a  dvil  war,  suffer  me 
to  ask  what  the  attorney-general  will  call  the 
Birmingham  riots ;  let  us  just  see  what  hap- 
pened at  Birmingham.  The  houses  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  Dissenters,  who  were 
supposed  not  to  be  very  friendly  to  govern- 
ment,  were  burnt  down — the  house  of  Dr. 
Priestley  was  burnt  down — and  the  houses  of 
several  opulent  manufacturers  were  destroyed 
or  burnt  dovm ;  they  were  driven  from  their 
houses,  their  furniture  and  property  were  de- 
stroyed. I  believe  also  (and  I  am  sure  I  wish 
to  be  correct)  that  some  meeting-houses  were 
burnt  down ;  there  was  damage  done  twenty 
times  greater  than  here.  Did  the  attorney- 
general  of  that  day  adopt  the  law  of  the  pre- 
sent attorney-general  ?  did  he  call  it  flagrant 
civil  war  ?  No.  Was  there  a  prosecution  for 
treason  ?  No ;  and  I  assert  here  as  a  fact,  that 
the  outrages  committed  were  ten  times  greater 
than  the  present ;  there  was  in  that  case  a  very 
strong  feature -of  resemblance  to  the  case  of 
1709,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  the  Dissen- 
ters' meetiDg-houses  in  London  were  burnt 
down,  because  it  was  meant  as  an  attack  upon 
a  particular  class  of  p«rsons,  namely,  the  class 
of  Dissenters  in  Birmingham.  Dr.  Priestley,  a 
man  of  great  eminence  and  acience,  was  an 
opponent  of  the  government,  he  had  made  him- 
self offensive  by  his  political  worics.  I  recollect 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  at  the  university, 
that  the  valuable  classical  library  of  Dr.  Parr 
was  sent  to  be  kept  within  the  cloisters  of  the 
college  I  was  at,  bfcause  he  was  afraid  that 
his  books  were  about  to  share  the  same  fate. 
Will  the  present  attorney-general  say  that 
the  attorney-general  of  that  time  did  not  do 
his  duty  ?  If  it  was  treason,  ill  did  he  conduct 
himself  in  not  prasecuting.  No,  gentlemen, 
there  was  no  prosecution  for  treason.  But  in 
the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  insurgents  who 
were  concerned  in  those  outrages,  there  was 
much  more  of  criminality  and  of  malisnity, 
and  an  incomparably  larger  amount  of  mis- 
chief than  I  can  discover  dn  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber. But  do  you  see  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
attorney-general  of  1817  it  putting  the  at- 
torney-general of  1791,  if  a  m^  of  church  and 
king  rioters  are  not  to  be  considered  as  trai- 
tors, and  thei^e  miserable  men  are  to  be  made 
traitors  ?  Will  you  suffer,  while  you  have  pul- 
iation in  your  veins,  that  the  tirrannical  out* 
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rages  of  the  Birminfjham  rioters  shall  be  caUed 
riots,  and  that  the  rioters  of  Spa-fields  shall  be 
called  traitors?  If  that  is  addressed  to  you 
and  if  it  has  been  addressed  to  you  with 
effect — 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Not  by  me. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  — Certainly  not  in  any  thing 
you  have  said;  I  am  not  arguing  from  the 
words  you  have  used,  but  from  the  necessaiy 
resemblance  of  things  I  assert,  that  upon  every 
scale  by  which  delinquency  can  be  tried,  the 
riots  in  1791  were  immeasurably  more  delin- 
quent than  the  riots  of  last  winter.  Why  wag 
not  that  treason  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  answered, 
because  community  of  purpose  and  distineU 
ness  of  design  could  not  be  made  out.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  there  was  not  evidence 
that  all  the  meeting-houses  and  the  houses  of 
all  the  Diuentcrt  were  to  be  burnt  down,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  come  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  case  of  1709,  and  that  a  treason- 
able design  could  not  be  made  out  by  proof^ 
and  that  you  had  no  risht  to  infer  it.  Why 
this  is  just  the  kind  of  inference  I  am  contend* 
ing  agsdnst  throughout  the  whole  of  this  case* 

Consistency  and  uniformity  must  be  main- 
tained ;  there  is  no  justice  without  it.  And  I 
would  appeal  to  your  own  discernment  to  say, 
whether,  if  these  unfortunate  men  are  convict- 
ed in  this  trial,  and  a  second  Birmingham  riot 
should  chance  to  occur,  a  similar  convictioii 
must  not  follow  as  an  unavoidable  conseqnence. 

Two  years  ago,  as  every  one  of  you  mnit 
have  seen,  there  were  riots  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  house  of  every  peer  and  every  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  supported  the  Com  Bill 
was  attacked.  Here  was  something  like  e 
community  of  purpose  to  compel  the  repeal  o£ 
that  law.  Tliere  was  a  feature  of  resemolanee 
to  the  case  of  1709  :  the  hoiiso  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  other  cabinet  ministers  were 
broken  open;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  wet 
threatenea ;  a  man  was  shot  by  the  soldien  in 

f)rotecting  Mr.  Robinson's  house;  and  the  va* 
itary  were  obliged  to  parade  the  streets  for  ae- 
veral  days.  This  was  a  great  insnlt  and  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  legislature  in  the  penona 
of  every  member  who  belonged  to  it ;  and  their 
lives  ^re  threatened.  The  attorney-general 
did  not  indict  for  treason  ?  No ;  but  npon  the 
doctrines  of  to-day,  why  did  he  not  do  aof 
There  were  undouotedly  many  facts  of  ootrage, 
and  why  not  construe  and  presume  as  you  aie 
called  Aon  to  construe  and  presnme  to-day  ? 
Why  rfK  interpret  all  tliis  into  a  deliberate 
plan  and  treasonable  conspiracy  to  intimidate 
and  over-awe  the  Parliament,  and  by  violence 
and  force  to  usurp  upon  it,  in  order  to  compel 
the  repeal  of  a  law  ? 

The  law  must  be  pre^rved  m  to/o,  or  it  can- 
not be  preserved  at  all.  Who  sliall  decide  the 
amount  of  outrage  which  is  to  constitute  a 
treason?  Will  the  gentlemen  tell  inc  their 
ovna  limits?  Will  you  open  the  comi 
one  inch  or  six  inches,  or  what  scale  and  din- 
^on  will  you  make \  You  cannot  moke  the 
2  G  « 
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Measure  larger  or  iinallerat  tou  diooie;  and 
if  once  the  principle  is  laid  down,  thai  a  Jary 
IB  this  country  shall  ever  give  up  the  sacred 
dt6nition  of  the  statute  of  treasons,  and  shall 
enhance  and  magnify  into  leTving  war  against 
the  king  a  vague  tumult  like  this,  the  canity 
'  will  be  endless ;  you  will  unstring  your  own 
aervesy  and  drain  the  vital  fluid  from  your  own 
fiiiis ;  you  will  give  up  the  bc«t  safe-guard  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  which,  if  once  gone, 
will  never  return ;  if  once  gone,  it  is  gone  irre- 
deimably  and  for  ever. 

The  protection  we  derive  from  a  known  and 
Iwrariable  rule  in  the  law  of  treason  was  no 
woik  of  a  moment  Tlie  statute  of  Edward 
did  indeed  give  that  rule ;  but  when  it  had  been 
given,  it  was  soon  lost ;  ami  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  afterwards  no  roan  knew  when  he 
was  safe.  In  Henry  the  eighth's  time,  words  were 
meson ;  and  to-day,  a  speech,  containing  vio- 
lent and  ofiensive  expressions,  has  been  im- 
puted as  a  treason.  Let  us  take  care  how  we 
fD  on.  It  may  by-and-by  lead  to  re-institute 
Uie  whole  system  that  has  been  swept  down, 
tfie  demolition  of  which  was  not  finally  effect- 
ed till  the  Revolution. 

If  the  present  state  of  the  country  is  such, 
that  dangers  grow  upon  us;  if  the  evil  of  the 
times  must  be  met  with  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  times;  let  us  go  to  work  like  men,  justly 
end  constitutionally.  If  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tiy  is  so  bad,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
vorpui  Act  is  not  enougn,  and  more  must  be 
4oDe  for  its  safety,  let  more  be  done ;  but  let 
it  be  done  le^ly.  If  a  law  is  wanted  to  make 
fueh  transactions  as  happened  on  the  second 
ef  December,  treason,  let  such  law  be  made. 
But  a  legislative  verdict  is,  to  confuse  legisla- 
tion with  jurisprudence,  and  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Fluliament  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  further 
eeverities  are  requisite,  if  we  roust  enlarge  and 
•mplify  constructive  treason,  be  it  so ;  but  let 
tiiis  be  done  with  authority,  and  not  without 
authority;  I  say  this  upon  all  general  prin- 
ciples. But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  ori- 
ginal statute  of  Edward  contains  a  clause  on 
tiie  subject  of  new  treasons,  which  I  beg  to 
mss  on  your  attention.  It  says,  <<  and  because 
ttat  many  other  cases  of  like  treason  may 
keppen  in  time  to  come,  which  a  man  can- 
not think,  nor  declare  at  this  present  time, 
it  is  accorded,  that  if  any  other  case  suppos- 
ed treason,  which  is  not  above  specified,  doth 
bappen  a- new  before  any  justices,  the  jus- 
tices shall  tarry,  without  going  to  judgment 
of  treason,  till  the  cause  be  showed  before 
the  King  and  his  Pariiament,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  judged  treason  or  other  felony." 
The  framers  of  that  statute  presume,  that  poe- 
iibilities  might  require  new  treasons  to  be 
created.  But  they  say,  you  must  in  that  event 
lesort  to  the  legislature.  And  in  point  of  fiurt, 
in  our  own  time,  by  the  act  of  1795,  some  new 
treasons  were  enacted,  and  amongst  others,  the 
eonspiringby force  to  over-awe  the  Parliament; 
•o  I  say  here,  if  the  disposition  of  the  people 
tt  the  present  moment  is  become  to  hostile  to 


the  state,  as  to  endanger  it,  let  the  legislature 
interfere ;  but  let  us  ofiierve  the  law  as  it  is  till 
the  law  which  is  has  been  constitutional^  alter- 
ed ;  and  let  the  Parliament  declare  prospec- 
tivelv,  that  every  riot  shall  be  a  treason. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  in  reviewing  this 
important  subject  so  largely.  I  certainly  did 
not  know,  when  I  consented  to  be  placed  in 
the  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  that  there 
was  imposed  on  me  the  perilous  responsibili^f 
in  which  I  afterwards  found  I  was  involved. 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  substantial 
issue  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  distinction 
shall  be  beat  down  between  proceedings  under 
the  riot  act,  and  the  statute  ortreasons.  I  have 
been  told  so ;  and  I  assert  on  the  history,  the 
precedents,  aud  the  practice  of  the  law,  that  it 
IS  so.  In  no  time,  upon  no  occasion,  by  no 
attorney-general,  was  the  attempt  made, 
which  is  at  issue  in  this  prosecution,  to  charao- 
terite  such  transactions  as  treasonable.  Possi- 
bly I  may  be  told,  that  such  a  precise  case  as 
this  has  not  occurred  before.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
cases  like  it  have  occurred  as  far  as  two  cases 
can  be  alike.  You  cannot  have  identity  of 
cireumstances ;  identity  of  principle  can  be  the 
only  feature  oif  resemblance;  there  cannot  be 
a  precise  precedent  for  a  riot.  But  I  must  say, 
that  I  think  the  Birmingham  riots  ten  times 
more  flagitious  than  these.  If  precedents  are 
to  be  considered,  you  must  weign  the  effect  of 
your  verdict,  as  it  will  become  a  precedent  for 
tuture  imitation.  You  will  look  forward  to  the 
consequences  and  results ;  consequences  infi- 
nitely more  important  to  the  public  at  large, 
than  the  immediate  effect  of  the  verdict  to  Uie 
prisoner.  If  this  be  a  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
another  attorney-general  will  tell  you,  that 
breaking  one  gunsmith's  shop  is  a  civil  war ; 
another  will  tell  you,  that  having  flags  alone  is 
civil  war,  without  breaking  into  any  man's 
shop.  The  civil  war  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  arbitrium  of  the  attorney-general ;  if  you 
open  the  door,  the  attorney-general  will  open 
it  as  much  wider  as  he  likes ;  there  will  be  no 
shutting  it  again.  And  there  may  be  times, 
when  there  may  not  be  such  rooderation  and 
such  honour  and  integ^rity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  as  prevail  at  present.  If  you 
annihilate  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
classes  of  cases,  if  you  amalgamate  the  ele- 
ments of  treason  and  riot,  they  never  can  be 
separated  again  by  any  human  judgment ;  but 
why  do  this  in  a  case  of  treason  ?  why  give 
way  to  an  attempt  to  extend  the  treason  law  > 
Is  not  the  whole  of  our  law  a  system  of  moral 
distinction,  and  of  technical  distinction,  which 
assorts  one  set  of  things  to  one  principle,  and 
another  to  another  ?  Is  not  manslaughter  a 
different  thing  from  murder?  Have  you  not 
felonies  of  one  kind,  and  felonies  of  another  ? 
Are  not  misdemeanor  and  trespass  put  below 
felony  ?  Is  it  not  the  rale  of  the  whole,  to  con- 
tradistinguish and  divide,  and  to  trace  out  the 
smallest  differences  with  microscopic  minute- 
nen?  Why  is  treason  then  to  be  made  evanes- 
cent, iiidloit  in  undefined  Utitiides? 
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I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  too  much  upon 
you ;  but  you  will  recollect  the  importance  of 
the  occasion ;  I  have  given  you  my  authorities, 
I  have  laid  before  you  my  history,  and  I  will 
add  a  pledge,  derived  from  much  research  and 
repeated  consideration  of  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  constitution  (and  I  will  yield  in  in- 
vestigation to  no  man).  I  will  say,  that  the 
attempt  of  this  trial  is,  to  disregard  a  ftinda- 
menUu  rule  of  the  law,  and  to  mingle  things 
whidi  have  ever  been  kept  separate,  and  which 
ever  must  remain  separate,  as  long  as  the  li- 
berties of  the  count IV  remain. 

I  have  hitherto  adverted  to  the  practice  of 
former  times ;  I  come  now  to  the  practice  of 
our  own.  Are  you  aware  that  the  transactions 
now  charged  as  a  treason,  were  once,  by  the 
attorney-general,  characterised  as  a  misde- 
meanor ?  Do  you  know  that  a  bill  of  indicts 
ment  was  preferred  by  the  crown  against  the 
conspirators  upon  the  very  same  transactions, 
for  a  riot  ?  Where  are  we  r  are  we  got  to  this 
pass  that  the  attorney-general  can  take  up  and 
put  down  the  treason  act  as  he  pleases ;  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  misdemeanor  at  Hicks's  Hall, 
felony  at  tlie  Old  Bailey,  and  treason  in  the 
King  s  Bench  .f  How  extraordinary  it  is,  that 
the  same  identical  case  should  have  this  shifting 
and  varying  character;  but  so  the  truth  is. 
One  unfortunate  man  underwent  the  sentence 
of  the  law  at  the  Old  Bailey,*  one  of  these 
conspirators,  Hooper  (what  a  distressing  alter- 
native the  count^  is  put  to)  was  tried  for  fe- 
lony, in  stealing  arms  from  Mr.  Beckwith's 
shop ;  but  if  it  were  treason,  it  is  no  taking  as 
felony  but  as  treason. 

Lord  EUenborough, —  A  felony  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  prosecution  of  a  treason.  I  in- 
terrupt you,  for  fear  there  should  be  a  misap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — My  Lord,  that  is  not  my 
way  of  putting  it ;  but  all  the  facts  that  are 
known  now  were  known  then. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  — It  is  impossible,  Mr. 
Wetherell,  that  you  can  know  that 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — My  learned  friend 
is  stating  that  which  he  cannot  know,  and  is 
casting  an  odium  upon  me  which  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to ;  as  far  as  ne  chuses  to  argue  or  miste- 
present  my  arguments,  I  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Wetkerdl, — It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  the  precise  date  when  every  thing  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  government,  but  all 
eitemal  circumstances  were  known  within  a 
fortnight ;  the  short-hand  writer's  note  of  the 
treasonable  speech  was  handed  over  the  morn- 
ing after  the  second  of  December  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State ;  the  attack  on  Mr.  Bedc- 
with's  shop    was  known  immediately  after- 

*  Fide  Ann.  Reg.  for  1817,  Chron.  p.  4. 
t  Vide  New  Ann.  Reg.  for  1817,  Principal 
Occurences,  p.  10. 


wards ;  so  was  the  breaking  open  the  shops  in 
the  Minories ;  so  was  the  seizing  the  flag  at 
the  Exchange  by  Mr.  Alderman  Shaw;  so  was 
the  takinff  tibe  other  flags  and  banners  in  Spi^ 
fields.      I  say,  most  of  the  external  facts  and 
drcumsjtances  were  known  within  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards.     There  was  next  at  the  loid 
major's  house  an  examination  for  a  fortniglii^ 
which  completed  the  discovery  of  the  whole ; 
but  there  was  one  person  not  yet  discovered; 
they  had  not  found  out  Mr.  Castle ;  idl  things 
which  other  witnesses  could  prove  were  found 
out ;  all  the  plain  matters  of  fact  had  been 
seen,  and  were  known  and  heard  of,  and  un- 
derstood, and  established,  and  proved,  and  in- 
vestigated in  private  and  in  public,  in  courts 
of  law  and  out  of  courts  of  law ;  every  tMng 
was  known,  but  the  person  of  Mr.  Castle  had 
not  yet  made  its    appearance.     Gentlemen, 
will  you  suffer  the  judicature  of  an  Bufflish 
Court— will  you  suffer  the  purity  of  British 
jurisprudence  to  depend  upon  the  credit  of 
that  indescribable  villain  P — will  you  add  to 
the  blood-money  which  he  has  earned  i — ^wiU 
you  encourage  the  trade  and  merchandize  of  a 
man  who  lives  on  blood  ?-—  will  you,  the  guar* 
dians  and  protectors  of  British  law,  of  that  in* 
tegrity,  that  honour  and  truth  which  have  ma 
in  British  veins  for  centuries— and  when  thejf 
cease  Great  Britain  will  be  no  more — will  yon 
suffer  death  to  be  dealt  out  l^  him  as  ha 
chooses  P  — will  you  sidSTer  four  human  victima 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  testimony  of  that  inde- 
scribable villain  ?    But  if  tou  suffer  it,  I  must 
add,  will  the  British  public  suffer  it  ?— will  the 
people  permit  it?— will  they  tolerate  or  endura 
It  ?    I  assert  that  every  thing  was  known  about 
these  transactions,   excepting  the  person  of 
Castle,  within  a  very  short  period  afterwards; 
I  assert  it  as  a  man  of  truth.  You  know  it  is  so^ 
and  indeed  it  is  proved  to  be  so.      Now  let  us 
see  how  this  case,  which  vras  a  misdemeanor 
till  he  came  to  light,  is  to  be  changed  into  trea* 
son  when  he  was  brought  to  light.     He  ia 
brought  to  do  what  ? — why  he  is  to  state  eveiy 
thing  to  you  to  constitute  what  is  called  a 
plot;  every  thing  which  is  an  intention  to 
overturn  the  government;  every  thing  which 
is  evidence  of  a  treasonable  plot;  every  thing 
to  constitute  the  vitality  of  treason  is  to  depend 
on  his  testimony ;  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  oi 
fikll,  I  am  willing  that  this  man's  ftite  shall  da- 
pend  on  such  credit  and  authority  as  you  shall 
ascribe  to  the  character  of  the  man  Castle. 
It  is  for  that  purpose  I  wish,  without  troubling 
YOU  with  minute  circumstances  or  details,  to 
look  in  the  broad  and  wholesale  to  his  credibi- 
lity.   I  shall  be  told  that  an  accomplice  may 
be  confirmed,  and  that  a  man  who  is  confirm- 
ed in  stating  a  treason,  though  he  is  a  traitot 
himself,  may  be  believed  in  tfings  where  he  is 
confirmed,    though    not   where    he   is   nqt 
confirmed.*    Now  let  us  apply  this  principle 

^  See  as  to  this  proposition  1  Phil.  £v.  42^ 
5th  edit. :  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  See 
also  13  Hans.  Pari.  DeU  29,  64,  178,  304, 
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to  Caitle^  and  vou  will  find  there  u  do  one 
material  part  of  the  case  to  be  made  out,  in ' 
order  to  raise  it  up  to  the  character  and  defini- 
tion of  treason,  which  does  not  want  to  be  con- 
firmed. In  ihe  first  place,  you  hare  heard 
from  the  opening  ot  the  attorney-general, 
that  there  were  two  successive  plans  of  treason ; 
one  plan  was  given  up  upon  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember— a  plan  which  is  too  hdiculouM  to  be 
reasoned  upon  seriously. 

Mr.  Justice  J?f/f.7«y.— You  are  wrong  in  the 
date — the  15lh  of  November. 

Mr.  WetkcrelL — I  am  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ahip  for  setting  me  right  in  the  date ;  it  was  the 
i5th  of  November. — Castle's  own  words  were, 
that  the  plan  was  abandoned  for  the  present, 
giving  as  u  reason,  that  the  people  were  not 
ripe  for  tliat  disturbance ;  but   I  should  say 
(and  ii  struck  mu  at  the  time)  how  does  it  hap- 
pen tliut  they  were  more  ripe  for  this  rebellion 
towards  tlie  Tower  and  the  oitst  end  of  London  ? 
The  first  rebellion  was,  to  barricailc  the  west 
end  of  ihc  town,  wiiich  was   to  l>e  conducted 
by  tl.e  coul-heavers  and  hackney  coaclmicn. 
It  was  to  comniLMice  at  half-past  twehu  at  night, 
the  walls  und  pallisadoes  of  gentlemen's  houses 
in  Piccadilly  wore  to  be  removed,  to  stop  the 
turnpike   gates;  the  soldiers  were  to  be  smo- 
thered to  death.    Is  it  not  futile  and  puerile  to 
argue  tliis }  but  the  gentlemen  say,  no  ;  you 
must  explain  all  this ;  it  has  been  proved  by 
Castle,  and  we  have  confirmed  him  ;  the  con- 
firmation is,  the  hiring  Mr.  Cesser's  house,  and 
the  convi'rsation  between  the  prisoner  and  Cas- 
lle^  near  the  barracks.    I  suppose  that  was  re- 
ferred to,  but  Castle  may  have  prevailed  upon 
this  young  man  to  take  the  house,    llie  bawdy- 
house  bully,  who  does  not  know  his  own  age, 
is  the  only  man  who  prutends  to  say,  that  die 
house  was  to  be  liired  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing combustibles  ;  not  a  word  or  a  syllable  is 
8tsitc<l  about  combustibles,  except  by  Castle,  a 
man  whom  you  tiud  lying  all  over  the  town ; 
there  is  no  house  he  goes  to,  where  he  does  not 
tell  a  lie.     You   have   smiled ;  and  if  I  may 
conjecture  wliat  pusses  upon  your  minds,  you 
have  indicated  throughout  the  value  you  put  on 
his  evidence.     Wherever  he  travels,  a  lie  ac- 
companies him,  as  tlie  accessary  follows  the 
principal.     Willi  scandalous  falsehood  he  told 
yeih,  tliat  he  heard  Thistlewood  and  the  elder 
iVatsun  harangue  fifty  soldiers  on  the  Tower 
wall;  the   two  soldiers  themselves  say  there 
were  only  two :  so  that  there  is  a  lie,  as,  be- 
tween fifty  and  two— a  pretty  sample  of  a  lie. 
Castle   tells  you,  that  both  the   prisoner  and 
ThistlewtHMl  made  the  speeches  to  the  soldiers ; 
but  the  soldiers  say,  that  one  person  only 
«poke  to  tliem.    Pray  who  are  the  best  judges, 
the  soldiers  or  Mr.  Castle  ?   Now  this  is  a  sam- 
ple of  what  Castlo  is  by  himself,  and  it  is  a 
strange  sort  of  confirmation.    There  i&  no  doubt 
that  he  is  confirmed  in  the  circumstance,  that 

406,  and  particularly  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wind- 
bam,  ibid.  497. 


thes«  paitiei  were  together  at  difierant  places 
and  times.  But  how  does  this  prove  the  con- 
spiracy, or  the  objects  of  it  ?  I  do  not  dispute 
tneir  being  together  at  particular  placet  and 
times ;  that  is  the  sort  ot  confirmation  Castlo 
has  received  ;  that  is  no  confirmation  of  a 
treason.  What  confirmation  is  there  of  this 
puerile  and  ridiculous  plot  F  They  have  also 
called  a  witness  to  prove  that  Watson  and  he 
went  to  see  the  barracks^  and  the  witness  says, 
they  walked  near  the  place ;  and  I  think  he 
says  there  was  some  dispute.  I  should  suppose 
this  was  tlie  dispute  —  that  the  bawdy-house 
bully  wanted  to  induce  Watson  to  think  the 
barracks  could  be  burnt  down,  and  the  soldiers 
stifled  with  the  stench  of  the  combustibles. 
That  is  my  speculation.  What  was  the  quar- 
rel ;  vras  it  Uiis,  that  Castle  was  persuading 
Watson  it  was  possible  ?  or  that  l3r.  Watson 
was  persuading  him  that  it  was  not  possible  ? 
Now  these  ore  literally  the  only  two  circum- 
stances which  any  man's  conjecture  or  imagi- 
nation would  point  out  to  be  i%liat  is  called  a 
confirmation  of  the  first  imputed  plot;  a  plot 
for  raising  a  flagrant  civil  war,  and  oversetting 
the  whole  government,  and  making  a  revolu- 
tion with  hackney  coaches  and  hackney  coach- 
men, and  an  army  of  drunken  men,  picked  up 
at  midnight,  by  smothering  the  solaiers,  and 
carrying  on  a  land  blockade  all  round  London. 
It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  naval  part  of  the 
blockade  was  not  complete,  and  I  asked  Cas- 
tle, how  he  was  to  stop  the  artillery  coming  up 
the  river ;  Oh !  that  is  very  easily  done.  My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Gumey,  though  he  did  not 
lead  the  witness,  certainly  conducttdYvLm  pretty 
skillfully  through  his  blockade  of  London.  Hut 
my  learned  friend  did  not  touch  on  the  naval 
part  of  the  blockade ;  that  he  left  for  me.  Now 
the  naval  blockade  consisted  in  taking  the  ships 
in  the  river ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  Tliey 
were  then  to  go  and  take  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  All  this  civil  war  was  to  be  conducted 
by  six  generals,  one  of  whom  cannot  ride  on 
horseback,  another  of  them  walks  very  lamely. 
Gentlemen,  when  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake, 
the  case  becomes  too  serious  to  laugh  at.  I 
was  called  to  order  the  other  day,  for  laughing 
a  litde  when  the  witness  described  the  firing 
as  being  a^hi  ikjoie ;  the  only  war  was  cram- 
ming up  powder  to  the  muzzle,  and  firing  but- 
tons oil.  I  have  had  occasion  since  to  hold 
up  my  hands  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  of  the  crown. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  say,  these  are  falsehoods 
not  to  be  addressed  to  the  sense  of  any  man ; 
these  are  preposterous  things,  by  which  truth 
is  blasphemed,  llie  first  plan  is  the  most  la- 
mentable fiction  ever  heard  of ;  but  if  the  first 
rlan  is  fictitious,  what  becomes  of  the  second  } 
put  it  to  you,  as  men  of  honour,  to  say,  whe- 
ther any  one  of  you  can  give  credit  to  such  a 
plan  for  a  moment.  I  am  not  denying  that 
die  parties  may  have  had  a  disposition  to  tu- 
mult ;  you  may  suspect  them  of  what  you  like. 
I  deny  the  attorney-general*s  law ;  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  any  explanation ;  he  is  to  make 
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out  the  chane.    CoDjecture  may  Tery  easily 
attribute  a  character  to  these  things,  and  it  | 
may  assign  to  them  an  intention  to  make  a 
riot. 

Well,  gentlemen,  will  you  credit  him  in  the 
second  treasonable  story,  if  the  first  is  fialse  ?  i 
is  there  a  U?ing  man  in  court,  who  will  suffer  ' 
bis  judgment  to  be  mocked  by  the  supposition,  ^ 
that  the  first  plan  was  a  plan  for  a  revolution  and  i 
acivii  war?  just  the  same  is  the  truth  of  the  se- 
cond plan ;  he  contradicts  himself,  and  so  it  turns 
out  always;  if  you  will  confront  him  with 
himself,  you  will  find  that  he  never  speaks  the 
truth.  He  says  this  plan  was  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  people  were  not  ripe  for  it ;  if  they  were 
not  ripe  at  one  end  of  the  town,  I  should  not 
think  they  were  ripe  for  it  in  the  citv;  if  they 
could  not  blockade  ftt>m  Oxford-road  to  Saint 
Giles's,  where  Thistlewood  was  to  make  his 
grand  stand,  I  should  say  if  it  was  impracti- 
cable there,  it  was  not  more  practicable  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town ;  and  if  you  disbelieve 
this  fiction,  will  you  ascribe  adiiferent  charac- 
ter to  the  assertions  of  this  man,  as  to  another 
plan  to  take  place  a  fortnight  afterwards  ?  If 
you  find  him  destitute  of  probability  as  to  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  let  me  ask  what  you  will 
say  to  the  plan  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  ? 

Rut  I  protest  I  can  not  understand  what 
the  plan  was  to  be;  they  were  to  meet  at  Spar 
fields,  one  man  was  to  go  to  the  .Tower,  ano- 
ther to  the  Bank ;  you  have  heard  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  Bank,  but  you  have  not 
heard  how  the  Tower  was  to  be  attacked ;  nor 
can  I  understand  how,  though  it  is  charged  in 
the  indictment  as  a  serious  part  of  this  case. 
As  to  the  speeches  to  the  soldiers,  that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  attacking  the  Tower. 

I  request  you  to  mark  what  I  am  about  to 
mention ;  Castle  says  the  Tower  was  his  sta- 
tion; he  was  at  the  Tower  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  knew  the  gates  were 
shut  on  account  of  the  Spa-fields  meeting. 
What  does  he  do  with  himself  afterwards  P  why 
you  would  expect  to  find  him  going  to  his 
friends  in  Spa-fields,  to  tell  them  tlie  gates 
were  shut  up ;  no,  he  does  not  go  and  tell 
them ;  I  do  not  kUow  where  he  is  all  the  morn- 
ing :  but  he  ought  naturally  to  go  and  tell  his 
companions,  if  there  was  in  reality  a  conspira- 
cy to  take  the  Tower,  what  he  knew  of  it;  he 
ought  to  have  gone  to  them,  and  said.  Do  not 
go  to  the  Tower,  there  is  no  use  in  going  there,  I 
know  they  are  upon  their  guard ;  no  he  does 
not  do  this,  but  he  absconds  all  the  morning ; 
he  does  not  tell  his  companions  what  he  knew, 
though  he  says  he  met  them  in  Little  Britain, 
and  you  hear  nothing  fiirther  of  him  till  he 
leads  these  persons  to  the  Tower,  and  then  he 
says,  at  several  hours  afterwards,  Watson  and 
I1ii  Stic  wood  were  haranguing  the  soldiers,  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  Tower  up,  though  he 
had  known  himself  that  the  gates  were  shut 
early  in  the  morning. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  by  and  by,  to  state  to 
you  something  very  remarkable  about  the 
Tower,  which  Castle  said  to  Mr.  Hunt,  bttwMB 


13  and  1  o'clock;  but  I  will,  for  a  monwBl 
postpone  it.  I  own  I  do  not  care  what  he  as- 
serts about  the  transactions  of  the  second  of 
December,  nor  whether  there  was  a  plan  or 
not,  for  whatever  he  asserts  is  notcradible; 
but  I  own  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  the  bo- 
siness,  according  to  his  own  statement  of  it, 
nor  is  it  at  all  consistent  with  the  evidence, 
llie  whole,  however,  was  to  end  in  this,  that 
the  council  named  in  the  unexplained  papcf 
the  C.  P.  S. — ^was  to  govern  the  land,  aftor 
these  six  rebels  had  swept  down  the  whole  ki- 
temal  civil  and  military  force  of  the  coutitij* 

I  have  no  doubt  if  thb  trial  went  on  a  little 
longer,  I  should  have  been  able  to  prove  thai 
Mr.  Castle  had  been  guilty  of  crime  under  ev^ 
ry  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Under  some  letleia 
there  is  a  double  alliteration  of  crime ;  for  in- 
stance, underthe  letter  B  we  have  Bawdy-house- 
keeping and  Bigamy ;  for  I  will|prove,  that  he 
has  two  wiv6s ;  one  wife  he  has  admitted,  and 
I  have  made  him  admit  that  Mr,  Stafibid  sent 
this  wife  out  of  town.  What  I  send  the  wife  of 
a  man  out  of  the  way  who  is  allowed,  e»  ibfipc^ 
Meit,  to  be  incredible  unless  he  is  confirmed. 
Is  that  the  style  of  confirmation  by  which  men^ 
lives  are  to  be  sworn  away?  If  he  speaks  the 
truth,  there  are  fifty  things  in  whidi  she  nifphi 
confirm  him ;  where  he  was,  who  came  to  Iniiiy 
what  things  he  got,  where  he  went,  what 
sages  were  left  for  him ;  many  of  these 
actions  might  be  confirmed;  and  yet, 
witness  incredible  in  his  own  person,  too 
wicked  and  scandalous  to  be  believed ;  this' 
witness  who  is  good  for  nothing,  unless  you 
can  add  buttresses  and  props  to  support  hiiB,  it 
desired  to  send  his  wife  out  of  the  way,  the 
only  person  who  could  give  a  diary  and  joomal 
of  where  he  was,  and  what  passed  ;  a  perwD 
living  with  him,  and  who  had  an  opportanitj 
of  watching  him  from  day  to  day. 

He  stated  that  he  had  private  reasons ;  I  do 
not  know  what  they  were,  but  I  think  I  can 
conjecture. 

If  we  go  on  to  letter  F,  we  have  more  than 
adouble  alliteration,  we  have  Forgery,  Felony, 
and  French  prisoners ;  he  has  allowed  that  he 
uttered  forged  notes,  and  he  worked  out  the  re- 
demption of  his  own  life  by  sacrificing  that  of 
his  companion;  we  have  felony,  for  he  has  ad- 
mitted stealing  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the 
room  in  which  the  treasonable  plot  was  hatched, 
where  this  committee  of  conspirators  met,  if 
they  ever  did  meet.  If  I  go  further,  I  find  Mr. 
Castle  mixed  up  in  one  of  the  most  infamous 
traffics  in  which  a  man  could  engage ;  I  find 
him  assisting  the  French  government,  in  pro- 
curing the  escape  of  Frendi  prisoners,  and 
particularly  of  an  officer  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  French  army.  Colonel  Pon- 
vett^ ;  upon  which  occasion  the  maj^trate  told 
him  he  would  commit  a  commissioner  of  the 
transports,  if  he  found  him  doing  the  same 
thing.  I  find  him  visiting  the  wretched  and 
unfortunate  objects  in  a  Bridewell,  one  of 
whom  was  about  to  undergo  the  sentence  of 
the  law^  and  who  it  seena  set  him  to  worit  in 
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Mttiiig  off  French  prisoner^  You  will  reool- 
Uet  hit  preTaricationt  as  to*  his  living  at  Mrs. 
ThoMs'Sy  a  place  where  nothing  but  in&my 
can  exist ;  a  Dully  in  a  common  bawdy-house ; 
lodi  if  his  origin,  sudi  has  been  the  course  of 
hie  life ;  it  began  in  turpitude  and  disgrace, 
end  he  has  mounted  up,  after  sacrificing  one 
WUL  for  the  earnings  of  blood-money^  to  the 
coMUunaiion  of  the  whole,  by  urging  others 
to  crimes  whidi  arealleged  to  be  treason,  that 
he  might  communicate  it  to  government  for 
blood-money,  as  the  price  of  his  information. 
Thetis  not  all,  so  wretched  and  so  mi^ierable 
if  this  man,  that  he  is  not  only  a  witness  for 
the  Cfown,  but  he  actually  came  into  court  to 
fifo  his  evidence,  dressed  in  the  coat,  waistp- 
ooal;  and  breeches  oC  the  crown,  paid  for  by 
lfr,StafibrdofBow-«treet.  Gentlemen,  I  put 
the  fUMition  to  the  man,  you  heard  the  answer 
he  me,  and  you  will  find  the  very  clothes  on 
ids  Mok  were  paid  for,  as  the  incipient  part  of 
tiboit  wages  which  he  is  to  receive. 

Lord  £&ai&onN^A.— The  contrary  is  in  e?i- 
deace,  and  you  have  no  right  to  supply  that 


lir.  WetktnU. — He  said  oocket-money  was 
gifctt  him,  and  that  his  dotnes  were  paid  for. 

Loid  EUmfaroi^A^— Yes;  but  he  did  jiot 
Mj  it  was  blood-money. 

Ifr,  ITeliberetf.— That  is  my  inference;  and 
MitlMiien,  you  must  decide  on  a  foil  view  of 
3m  case. 


I  have  proved  to  you,  from  the  prosecutions 
•t  the  Old  Bailey  and  the  indictment  at  Hicks's 
haD,  that  for  two  months,  nay  till  the  month 
of  March  last,  the  character  and  definition  of 
treason  was  not  assigned  by  the  attorney-gene- 
tal  to  these  transactions  .  I  have  no  reason  to 
ask  the  atomey-general  his  policy,  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  his  reasons — 

"  Mr.  Attorney  General.— I  have  no  policy. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — ^Do  not  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  cannot  hear  in  si- 
lence such  corrupt  motives  imputed  to  me.  I 
defy  any  man  to  impute  to  me  corrupt  motives, 
tinoe  the  moment  I  first  came  into  this  court  i 

Mr.  Wetherell, — I  do  not.  I  will  argue  on  the 
foeti.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  the  attomey-ge- 
Mral'a  opinion ;  but  I  will  argue  on  the  facts  ; 
iod  I  assert  it  as  a  fitct,  that  for  months  after 
tibeee  transactions,  and,  as  I  assert,  till  Castle 
wae  got  hold  of,  they  were  treated  as  a  misde- 
meanor and  a  fdony.  There  was  an  indictment 
at  Hicks's-hall  for  a  misdemeanor  and  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  felony ;  and,  till  Castle  was 
diacoveredy  the  idea  of  raising  these  transac- 
tiooa  into  the  high  and  transcendent  crime  of 
treaaon,  was  not  inOught  of.  I  impute  no  mo- 
tivoi  to  the  attorney-general;  and  if  he  sup- 
poees  I  alluded  to  him,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
on  sure  I  did  not,  but  I  have  a  right  to  the 
foct,  and  I  will  have  the  fiict,  that,  till  Casde 
wai  got  hold  of,  miidemeanor,  and  i^ot  treap 


eon,  was  the  definition  of  the  offence.  Not 
onlv  that,  but  a  day  was  actually  appoint- 
ed for  the  trial,  treating  it  as  a  misdemeanor; 
and  it  was  not  till  Castle  was  brought  to  lij^t, 
that  the  truth  emanates  before  us. 

I  certainlv  feel  that  I  am  taking  up  much  of 
your  time;  but  I  say  that,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  large  and  important,  so  sacred  a  ques- 
tion as  the  present,  never  underwent  public 
investigation.  I  have  been  bestowing  a  foil 
month  of  diligence.  I  have  done  so  much  to 
my  own  inconvenience,  and  I  concur  in  what  I 
have  been  told,  that  I  was  to  be  counsel  for  eve- 
ry man  of  £ngland,  to  decide  whether,  what  had 
beencalled  in  aU  times  a  riot,  was  to  be  made» 
for  pditical  purposes,  treason;  that  is  the 
question. 

You  know,  and  every  man  in  England 
knows,  that  the  object  of  this  prosecution  is  to 
change  the  distinction — 

Lord  EUatborougki — ^Thisis  out  of  all  reason. 
There  nerer  before  have  been  imputations 
so  large  and  so  imfounded  against  any  indivi- 
dual. 

Mr.  ITeMerefl.— I  have  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Justice  ilUo(f  .^What  is  the  use  of  dis- 
claiming the  intention,  if  you  do  the  thing. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  never  have  made  any  per- 
sonal allusions  to  the  attomey-generaL 

Mr.  Attorney  GenemL — I  be^  pardon  :  ^ou 
say  the  object  of  the  prosecution  is,  for  political 
purposes,  to  change  the  law  of  England;  I  say, 
that  is  imputing  tome  the  basest  and  wickedest 
motives  that  can  actuate  the  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  Justice  Bt^fUy. — ^The  imputation  goes  a 
great  deal  further ;  it  extends  to  all  those  who 
are  to  decide  upon  the  question ;  it  goes  to  this, 
that  if  those  persons  who  have  to  determine  up- 
on the  case,  decide  upon  the  question  against 
the  view  which  you  take  of  the  subject,  then 
they  will  decide  from  political  motives,  and 
not  act  lirom  those  motives  which  I  believe  ac- 
tuate 931  those  persons. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  am  sorry  your  lordship 
should  suppose  so.  I  am  no*,  speaking  de  per- 
tona,  I  am  only  putting  my  argument,  that 
these  transactions  were  treated  as  misdemean- 
ors. 

Mr.  SoUeUor  Gmefo/.— Your  statement  was, 
that  the  issue  was,  to  try  whether  this  offence 
was,  for  a  political  purpose,  to  be  made  trea- 
son. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — I  have  disclaimed  every 
personal  imputation,  and  I  think  the  interrup- 
tion too  hasty. 

In  the  statute  of  1795  under  which  two  of 
these  treasons  are  assigned,  you  will  find  by 
the  last  clause  an  election  was  given  to  the  at- 
torney-general to  treat  it  as  misdemeanor  or 
treason;  and  if  the  gentlemen  would  have 
waited  till  I  had  closed  my  argument,  they 
would  have  seen  my  argument  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  personal  imputHioDs  whatever. 
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You  know  two  of  the  treasons  under  this  re- 
cord are  laid  under  the  statute  of  1795,  and 
probably  you  have  not  had  the  last  clause  cal- 
led to  your  attention.  It  is  this :  "  Provided, 
that  nothing:  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  prevent  or  affect 
any  prosecution  by  information  or  indictment 
at  the  common  law,  for  any  offence  within  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  party  shall 
have  been  first  prosecuted  under  this  Act.*  This 
clause  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  is  the  only  Act 
in  which  such  an  election  is  given. 

Lord  EUenbonugK — There  is  no  election. 
It  means  only,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  prosecu* 
ted  botli  at  common  law,  and  under  the  sta- 
tute. 

Mr.  TFe/Aerf //.— I  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
that  the  principle  of  this  Act  intended  to  give 
the  crown  an  election  to  proceed  for  these  trea- 
sons, under  the  last  clause  in  the  Act,  in  the 
shape  of  treason  or  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — ^The  Act  enacts  what 
shall  be  treason,  and  then  it  provides,  that  if  a 
person  has  been  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor 
he  shall  not  afterwards  be  tried  for  the  same 
offence  as  a  treason. 

Mr.  WethenU, — If  I  am  wrong  let  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  so  hasty  in  making  the 
suggestions  they  have  made,  give  me  credit 
when  I  say,  I  had  considered  that  this  Act  had 
given  that  election ;  and  when  I  stated  what 
has  given  so  much  offence,  my  argument  was 
this ;  that  up  to  a  certain  time  it  was  treated  as 
a  misdemeanor,  and  now,  under  the  last  clause, 
they  have  converted  it  into  treason :  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  law,  but  still  I  think  it  will  consti- 
tute a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  hasty, 
in  imputing  to  me  intentions  which  do  not  ap- 
ply to  me. 

On  that  part  of  the  case,  the  fact  is,  up  to  a 
certain  time,  these  transactions  were  treated  as 
a  misdemeanor ;  and  if  they  tell  me  I  have  im- 
puted to  them  the  changing  it  into  treason,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  am  sor- 
ry they  should  misunderstand  me.  I  meant  to 
argue  what  I  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  that  it  had  given  a  double  remedy,  and 
that  they  had  first  elected  to  proceed  for  a  mis- 
demeanor and  afterwarA  changed  it  into  trea- 
son and  tliatlmight  not  state  any  thing  but  what 
was  correct,  I  have  stated  the  question  to  many 
gentlemen,  in  and  out  of  this  court,  who  nave 
put  the  same  construction  on  the  Act.  I  only 
contend,  tliat  the  crown  has  no  right  to  change 
irom  one  to  the  other. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  review  which 
I  proposed  originally,  of  most  of  the  main  and 
general    features  of  the  case ;  the  ultimate 

2uesti6n  is,  whether,  upon  the  testimony  of 
'astle,  you  are  of  opinion,  that  any  thing  has 
taken  place  which  any  fiur  man  will  denomi* 
nate  to  be 'treason?  The  direct  issue  must 
depend  on  what  Castle  says,  without  him  there 

*  86  Geo.  Ill,  c.  7f  s.  e. 


is  not  the  shadow  of  a  case.  But  supposing 
he  were  confirmed  in  every  thing  he  says,  bj 
other  witnesses,  still  you  must  believe  ihefietf 
atavropotitionqjffact,  that  these  parties  delibe^ 
rately  intended  to  overthrow  the  ttate.  For  sup- 
posing that  they  instigated  the  outrages  which 
the  mob  committed,  and  supposing  the  mob 
broke  open  the  shops  for  arms,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  conspirators ;  still,  unless  the  force  whidi 
they  got  haid  been  afterwards  actually  converted 
to  some  act  of  aggression  upon  the  state,  com- 
ing within  the  examples  I  have  mentioned  of  a 
constructive  levying  of  war  (which  sort  of  ctse, 
I  think,  is  not  pretended),  or  unless  the  ibfce 
could  be  considered  as  connected  with,  and  in- 
strumentally  employed  in  the  furtherance  of 
some  clear  conspiracy  and  design,  to  overthrow 
the  whole  state,  I  should  be  perfectly  at  a  loss 
to  find,  that  such  transactions  were  ever  brought 
within  the  pale  and  reach  of  the  statute  of 
treasons,  though  I  would  describe  the  crime 
as  strongly  as  any  man. 

You  will  hear  bv-and-by  the  view  which 
the  able  person,  with  whom  I  am  associated, 
takes  of  this  subject ;  we  have  conferred  much 
in  private,  but  I  believe  his  view  will  corres- 

r)nd  with  that  I  have  laid  before  you ;  thongh 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  illustrated  in  a  bet- 
ter manner,  and  reasoned  with  greater  aoes- 
racy  and  force. 

It  is  under  the  impression  that  I  am  well 
founded,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  with  that 
firmness  which  I  hope  will  ever  attend  me  in 
the  execution  of  any  task,  to  represent  to  you 
my  conception  of  this  case,  my  conviction  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  general  character  and  na- 
ture of  it;  that  conviction  I  have  expressed  ; 
what  I  have  fireely  thought,  I  have  freely  spo- 
ken. I  have  fearlessly  and  boldly  stated  my 
propositions,  and  if  any  man's  malignant  or 
oblique  insinuations  should  point  at  me,  or  if 
it  should  be  suggested  that  I  were  disposed  to 
infringe  upon  or  to  deny  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  state,  or  to  the  crown,  the  protection  to  be 
derived  from  that  best  and  ultimate  extent  of 
construction  which  the  statute  of  treasons 
ought  to  receive,  and  which  a  well-wisher  of 
the  government  could  look  for,  I  should  con- 
front that  ill-nature  or  malignity  by  opposing 
to  it  the  unvaried  and  uniform  tenor  of  my 
life.  I  am  here  no  supporter  of  popular  riots 
and  outrages,  1  am  no  defender  of  wrong  and 
mischief,  no  patron  of  public  disturbance  and 
confusion,  I  am  the  friend  of  none  of  these;  I 
am  no  advocate  for  taking  from  the  crown 
what  belongs  to  it,  neither  am  I  an  advocate 
for  withholding  fh>m  the  people  Uie  ririits  and 
securities  whidi  can  only  be  preserved  by  an 
unifblin  inle'and'lnvariable  application  of  the 
law ;  I  am  for  holding  the  scales  even  between 
the  crown  on  one  hand  and  the  people  on  the 
other,  and  the  only  balance  between  them  is 
the  law.  A  capricious  and  arbitrary  constrao- 
tion  of  the  statute  of  treasons  is  what  every 
writer  has  said  to  be  illegal,  and  every  jodge 
has,  in  modem  times,  endeavoured  to  avoia. 
It  is  an  innovation  of  that  kind  thai  I  as  co»- 
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tndiDS  agAiiHt :  I  Imltc  gone  through  a  long 
NMtra  to  find  out  whether  authoritiei  ctn  be 
wodoced  againat  me»  I  can  find  none ;  I  call 
ur  them ;  I  call  on  the  solicitor-|eneral  in  his 
rapljy  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  constructive 
treasons ;  I  call  upon  liim  to  prove  what  autho- 
rity has  ever  decided  that  an  undefined  tumult 
was  ever  made  treason ;  I  call  upon  him  for 
dediions  or  examples  to  prove  that  at  any 
liflM  such  disturbances  have  been  held,  in  the 
history  of  the  law,  to  satisfy  the  denomination 
ni  lerying  war  against  the  king. 

Thm  are  stiU  several  other  topics  of  a  ge- 
ntial  nature  connected  with  this  case,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  amongst 
others,  to  the  definition  of  evidence.  I  have 
diflarad  from  the  attorney-general,  I  will 
tako  the  law  from  no  attorney-general,  I  will 
take  the  law  from  nothing  but  decided  autho- 
rities ;  I  will  not  do  what  the  attorney-general 
has  nlled  on  me  to  do ;  I  will  not  accept  his 
diallenge,  when  he  says,  if  I  cannot  explain 
ihese  things,  they  shall  be  held  to  be  treason. 
According  to  this  principle,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  statute  of  king  William,  which  requires 
overt  acts  to  be  stated  on  the  record,  and 
proved  by  two  witnesses  ?  why  is  this  required  ? 
why  is  this  demonstration  demanded  \  It  is 
to  prevent  speculative  treasons ;  it  is  to  super- 
teae  every  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  require  that  explanation  which  the  attorney- 
general  calls  for;  the  right  to  call  for  ex- 
planation is  denied.  Treason  is  no  matter  of 
explanation  but  of  proof;  it  is  not  for  the  pro- 
secutor to  say.  Give  me  an  account  of  what  is 
meant ;  that  is  not  law ;  the  prosecutor  must 
make  out  what  the  accused  did  mean ;  the  la- 
bour of  proof  is  with  him ;  he  has  a  right  to 
conjecture  nothing,  he  has  a  right  to  suppose 
notning ;  it  must  be  all  manifested  by  open 
deeds  and  afiirmative  evidence. 

I  remember  well  the  definition  of  proof 
given  by  a  man  whose  profound  learning  was 
never  surpassed  in  Westminster  Hall;  I  mean 
sir  John  Scott,  when  he  was  attorney-ge- 
neral in  1794.  That  eminent  man,  in  sustain- 
ing the  crown  prosecutions  at  that  period,  told 
the  jury,  that  the  proofs  to  be  maJe  out  must 
be  **firmtd  and  conoincwg^  I  borrow  his  pre- 
cise expression.  But  the  doctrine  laid  down 
during  this  trial  upon  the  subject  of  evidence, 
is  very  different  indeed,  and  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  sir  John 
Scott,  in  1794. 

Having  alluded  to  one  of  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  attorney-general  of  1794, 1  must  bor- 
row from  that  eminent  person  some  other  lea- 
dine  principles  connected  with  the  nature  of 
evidence  and  overt  acts  of  treason.  He  et- 
pressed  himself  thus  to  the  Jury,  '*  I  disclaim 
accumulative  treasons ;  I  disclaim  constructive 
treason ;  I  disclaim  treason  by  parity.'**  Now 
I  could  wish  all  these  notions  to  be  disclaimed 

*  Fidlt  the  Attorney  General's  address  to 
the  Jury  in  Hardy's  case,  3  Uo^.  Mod.  St.  Tr. 
p.  352. 


in  this  prosecution;  but  instead  of  thai,  they 
are  all  acted  upon.  You  have  a  constructive 
project  for  overturning  the  whole  state ;  for  if 
I  believed  Castle's  evidence,  I  should  be  unable 
to  believe  a  real  project  against  the  state,  what- 
ever else  I  might  think  of  it.  You  have  then 
a  set  of  very  small  circumstances;  a  little  tam- 
pering with  the  soldiers,  a  very  little ;  yon  have 
some  arms  taken  from  the  shops,  but  they  are 
turned  against  no  living  being ;  you  have  a 
little  spe^  from  a  wanon ;  a  fittlc  riot  in  the 
city,  very  little  indeed,  mighty  little ;  a  little 
speaking  to  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  not  much ; 
ytm  have  a  little  ribbon,  three  flags,  and  a 
little  firing  in  the  air.  You  are  to  mix  up 
these  things,  and  then  the  compound  of  the 
whole  makes  up  a  complete  project  against  the 
state  /this  is  the  true  spirit  of  accumulative  trea- 
son. But  then  there  is  another  principle,  upon 
which  I  protest  1  think  the  whole  ot  the  case 
is  built ;  and  that  is,  the  principle  of  treason 
by  parity.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  these  pro- 
ceedings are  as  bad,  and  the  moral  delinquency 
of  the  parties  as  bad  as  a  case  of  undoubted 
treason ;  you  well  know  that  such  a  principle  is 
against  every  rule  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
statute  of  Edward.  Treason  does  not  depend 
upon  the  quantum  of  the  mischief;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  comparison,  but  depends  entirely 
upon  rigid  legal  principles.  What  happened 
in  lord  George  Gordon's  case  ?  this  threat  city 
had  been  burning  in  fourteen  places  at  once ; 
but  when  the  jury  came  to  try  lord  George 
Gordon,  they  exercised  those  sacred  and  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice  vrhich  ever  have 
characterized,  and  always  will  characterise  a 
British  jury ;  they  did  not  say  to  him.  What 
you  have  done  is  as  bad  as  treason,  and 
therefore  it  is  treason.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion there  was  not  an  irregular  mob  with 
two  or  three  miserable  flags  and  banners, 
but  a  body  of  40,000  men,  in  four  columns, 
who  marched  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, carrying  with  them  tremendous  and 
frightful  awe ;  mey  took  possession  of  the  steps 
and  threshold  of  the  House.  Besides  their 
bulk  and  consistency  of  numbers,  they  had 
every  mark  of  identity  of  object,and  they  wore 
every  appearance  of  a  regular  array  against 
the  state.  The  jury  held  the  charge  of  levymg 
war  not  to  be  made* out  against  that  noble 
lord;  and  I  have  always  thought,  and  shall 
always  continue  to  think,  that  verdict  one  of 
the  most  convincing  and  splendid  proofs  of 
the  invariable  integrity  and  purity  of  British 
jurisprudence.  The  jury  forgot  the  ravages 
and  burnings  with  whicli  London  had  been 
afflicted  for  a  fortnight,  and  they  tried  the 
noble  lord,  discarding  from  their  recollection, 
the  insufferable  outrages  of  which  he  had  been, 
in  the  eye  of  God,  the  cause ;  and  did  not  visit 
on  him  the  consequences  of  all  those  evils 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  irritation  of  a  mob, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  had  put  himself;  they 
did  not  say,  that  because  this  irritation  conti- 
nued, and  in  a  day  or  two  amounted  to  civil 
war  against  the  state,  that  he  should  be  consi- 
dered u  the  author  of  the  whole. 
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There  tire  fteYeral  other  purposes  for  which 
I  must  desire  jou  to  keep  in  view  Lord  George 
Gordon's  case ;  and  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  very  material  question  of  law, 
which  is,  at  what  time  o  treoion  thaU  be  wdd  to 
commence.  The  point  there  was  whether  treason 
had  begun,  when  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
vrith  the  mob ;  there  was  plenty  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion  afterwards.  But  the  jury  were 
of  opinion,  tliat  treason  had  not  commenced 
while  he  was  with  the  mob.  Now  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit,  that  if  a  treason  exists 
for  five  minutes,  that  is  enough ;  it  need  not 
last  for  ten  minutes,  that  I  allow ;  but  I  wish 
to  know,  and  I  think  you  will  be  a  little  cu- 
rious to  know,  at  what  time,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, the  treason  began.  You  will  permit 
me  to  remind  you,  that  one  of  the  overt  acts 
is,  advertising  and  procurin|;  a  meeting  of  the 
people ;  another  overt  act  is,  displaying  flags 
there,  making  the  speeches  from  the  waggon, 
and  the  leaping  down  from  the  waggon  l^  the 
younger  \Vatson  with  the  flag,  and  the  expres- 
sion ''  Follow  me."  The  proposition  then 
must  be,  that  it  was  a  treason  when  they  met 
there ;  a  treason  when  the  speech  was  made ; 
and  the  treason,  when  the  orator  leaped  down 
with  a  flag,  was  consummated.  Inis  is  sin- 
gular indeed ;  for  the  whole  police  of  the  City 
of  London  was  upon  their  guard ;  the  Middle- 
sex magistrates  were  in  attendance,  they  had  a 
room  close  at  hand ;  the  constables  were  ac- 
tually in  the  field ;  the  military  were  at  the 
Light  Horse  Barracks,  a  circumstance  which  I 
got  out  in  cross-examination  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  there  had  been  notice  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
there  had  been  arrangements  made  with  the 
lord  mayor.  Do  the  gentlemen  mean  to  say, 
that  the  magistrates  permitted  all  these  pro- 
ceedings at  Spa-fields.  What !  did  they  per- 
mit a  treason  to  take  place?  why  did  not  they 
stop  it  immediately  P  but  what  is  more,  why 
did  they  suffer  it  to  begin?  Will  you  allow  it 
to  be  said,  that  a  meeting  is  treasonable,  where 
notice  of  it  has  been  pumished  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, in  the  public  newspapers  :  Why,  the  go- 
vernment knew  of  it,  ana  they  knew  of  the  fls^. 
Will  you  permit  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  same 
flag  that  IS  evidence  of  treason  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  is  not  as  good  evidence  of  treason  j 
on  the  15th  of  November?  and  yet  one  of  the 
identical  flags  was  used  at  the  first  meeting ; 
and  a  speech  was  made  there  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  much  more  mischie- 
vous, than  any  thing  these  persons  said.  If  I 
were  to  compare  notes  of  the  speeches,  I  con- 
fess J  should  say,  Mr.  Hunt's,  in  misdiievous 
tendency,  decidedly  bore  away  the  palm. 

While  I  am  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
request  that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
carrying  back  your  recollection  to  the  state  of 
things  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  the  2nd 
of  December  last ;  for  when  we  have  to  decide 
the  character  of  any  transaction,  and  particu- 
larly whether  it  is  treasonable,  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  may  be  material. 
You  will  recollect,  that  at  this  time  there  pre- 
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vailed  a  sort  of  epidemic  Sbrenees  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  f 
a  superfluous  unemployed  population  wis 
floating  all  round  London,  which  labotired 
under  great  privations  and  hardships;  but 
these  were  not  imputed  to  the  govermnent ; 
nor  was  there  even  a  suggestion  of  blame  w 
inattention  in  that  quarter.  An  irritation 
certainly  was  manifest  :  but  I  believe  that  a 
loss  of  comfort  would  irritate  the  higher  claMti 
of  life  as  much  as  the  lower ;  the  evil  grew  oui 
of  the  dislocation  of  the  times ;  it  arose  fh>ni 
the  suspension  of  tndustrjr  and  employment 
This  soreness  degenerated  into  riot,  a  feeling 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  objects; 
the  stimulating  causes  were  of  a  totally  differ* 
ent  description.  There  was  no  measure  pen^ 
ding  between  the  government  and  the  people ; 
the  people  had  not  asked  a  particular  thing 
whicn  was  refused  to  them ;  there  was  nothing 
at  issue  between  them  and  the  government ; 
there  was  no  matter  in  contest.  I  recollect  no 
time  when  there  was  less  of  that  sort  of  com- 
plaint, as  between  tlie  public  and  the  govern* 
ment,  which  might  be  supplied  to  be  fovour- 
able  for  hostile  attack.  I  can  discover  there- 
fore the  character  of  a  riot,  but  not  of  an 
attempt  to  rob  the  government  of  its  powen^ 
or  to  introduce  a  fundamental  change,  or  to 
extort  any  thing  by  force. 

But  if  I  recur  back  to  lord  George  Gordon's 
case,  in  1780, 1  find  a  much  stronger  case  than 
the  present  to  countenance  the  idea  of  a  trea- 
sonable aggression  on  the  state ;  because  you 
recollect  that  sir  George  Savile's  act,  which 
had  given  certain  indulgences  to  the  Catholitt, 
had  excited  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
raised  a  subject  of  public  contest  which  pro- 
voked the  popular  resentment.  But  notwith- 
standing these  indications,  the  jury  refused  to 
convict  lord  George  Gordon,  for  want  of 
manifest  and  direct  evidence  of  a  treasonabla 
design. 

1  am  perfectly  conscious,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  I  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
serve  that  arrangement  and  method,  in  admt- 
ing  to  the  various   topics  of  consideration 

rt>wing  out  of  this  important  subject,  which 
had  proposed  to  myself.  I  have  been  unable 
to  go  tiirourii  the  outline  of  argument  which  I 
had  formed  in  my  private  contemplation,  bat 
your  liberality  will  supply  those  oeflcienicieB ; 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  many  parts 
of  the  case  which  have  been  imperfectly  toudied 
upon  by  me,  will  receive  from  m^  able  coad- 
jutor an  efiect  which  1  could  not  give  them. 

1  shall  pass  on  next  to  make  some  remaiks 
on  another  overt  act  of  this  strange  conspiracy, 
charged  upon  the  record,  and  upon  whicn  great 
reliance  has  been  placed  by  the  other  side — I 
allude  to  the  pikes.  It  is  pretended  to  be  said, 
that  Castle  is  confirmed  upon  that  subject ;  I 
do  not  think  he  is  in  the  least  confirmed.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  found  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
younger  Watson,  but  you  will  recollect  that 
the  Watsons  had  left  the  place  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  2nd  of  December,  and  it  is  remarkable 
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that  the  whole  number  of  spikes  U  found 
there.  Another  thine  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
tbej  are  not  pike-heads,  but  they  are  spikes  to 
be  put  on  pales.  If  you  will  ask  my  opinion 
on  Uie  subject,  I  should  say  that  Castle  ordered 
them,  and  used  the  lodf^ings  of  the  younffer  Wat- 
son as  aplace  of  deposit  forpuroosesof  his  own ; 
for  it  is  not  made  out,  according  to  my  ideas 
of  conftrmation,  that  the  elder  or  the  younger 
Watson  knew  any  thine  at  all  about  them ;  uid 
I  think  it  will  be  found  to  rest  entirely  on  the 
credit  and  assertion  of  Castle,  that  they  were 
ordered  by  die  consent  of  the  committee,  or 
that  they  werepaid  for  by  the  money  of  the  elder 
Watson.  It  IS  not  uncharitable  to  suppose, 
that  Castle,  who  has  earned  blood  money  be- 
fore, mi^htknow  how  this  business  was  to  end ; 
and  so  It  happensi^  in  point  of  hcij  that  not 
one  of  the  spikes  has  been  used  for  any  pur- 
pose whatcTer,  except  that  of  being  produced 
in  this  Court  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 
Another  circumstance  is  truly  whimsical ;  a 
grand  rebellion  was  to  break  out.  It  is  clear 
they  had  no  arms  for  the  insurgents  but  what 
they  got  out  of  the  gunsmiths  shops.  The  con- 
spirators were  so  ill  furnished  with  weapons 
when  the  war  was  to  break  out,  that  they  were 
obliged  tQ  get  them  bv  violence  and  chance ; 

Sit  it  is  said  that  thejf  bad  ordered  these  spikes 
r  the  purpose  of  being  used ;  then  why  were 
they  not  fitted  up  and  got  kbAj  1  If  they  had 
been  found  completed,  the  having  them  ready 
would  be  evidence  to  show  they  were  meant 
for  mischief.  Well,  but  they  are  not  ready  ; 
uid  consequently,  the  evidence  stands  upon 
the  mere  assertion,  that  these  things  vrere  to  be 

Sut  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  which  is  coutra- 
icted  by  the  state  in  which  they  were  found. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  non-use  of  tliem,  if 
they  were  intended  to  be  used  as  ofiensive 
w^ipons. 

Tnere  is  another  circumstance  of  which  I  am 
reminded  ;  it  has  been  stated  to  you,  that  Har- 
rison, one  of  the  generals,  a  witness  whom  the 
crown  has  not  thought  it  prudent  to  call,  was 
to  get  the  pike  handles ;  ne  was  to  go  to  a 
place  at  the  back  of  the  KingVbench  to  get 
them  ;  why  is  lie  not  called  to  prove  that  he 
did  go  there  ?  If  you  had  evidence  to  show 
that  the  poles  had  been  ordered,  the  argument 
would  go  some  length;  it  would  show  a  step  of 
preparation  ;  as  it  is,  these  things  are  as  use« 
less  as  the  old  armour  in  the  Tower,  or  an  old 
casque  or  helmet  hanging  up  in  a  gentleman's 
hall,  which  has  been  there  two  centuries. 
There  is  some  contrivance  of  Castle*s  in  this 
business.  You  find  next,  besides  his  other  oc- 
cupations of  bawdy-house  bully,  felon,  traitor, 
inrormer  and  forger  of  bank-notes,  he  has  been 
a  blacksmith  ;  you  find  him  going  to  Bentley*8 
to  make  a  pattern  ;  he  admitted  that  he  bad 
not  done  a  job  of  smith's  work  for  fourteen 
jrears  before,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  had  gone 
into  the  more  genteel  line  of  life  which  suc- 
ceeded. After  fourteen  years,  he  resumes  his 
skill  as  a  smith;  a  most  remarkable  foct« 
Castle  is  throughout  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
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tion  active  in  every  thiog»-hc  takes  the  lead 
in  every  thing :  he  tells  you,  that  he  produced 
one  of  the  spikes  to  the  committee,  snarpened 
at  the  point,  as  a  pattern.  So  it  ends ;  for  as 
to  all  tne  rest  of  tliem  they  are  in  their  original 
state,  and  there  is  literally  not  one  of  them 
sharpened ;  and  therefore  I  can  easily  believe  that 
the  younger  Watson  did  not  know  they  were 
deposited  in  his  lodgings,  or  if  he  did,  he  may 
have  been  told  that  they  were  spikes  made  for 
a  rabbit  warren ;  for  you  find  Castle  telling 
Bentley  that  they  were  wanted  as  spikes  for  a 
rabbit  warren,  or  a  park — the  same  lie  which 
he  told  to  the  man  who  made  them,  it  is  no  very 
strained  supposition  that  he  might  have  told 
this  young  man.  But  let  us  stick  close  to  the 
fiict,  which  is  always  better  than  imagination. 
I  want  to  know  why  they  were  not  actiudly  fitted 
up  for  the  rebellion;  therneither  were  used,  nor 
were  in  preparation  to  be  used,  nor  by  possi- 
bility could  oe  used  :  that  b  a  fact  my  learned 
friends  cannot  answer;  the  only  mode  of 
bringing  them  into  action  is  by  construction  and 
supposition.  Now  I  own  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  conMimcthoe  or  intcrpreUUme  pike. 
It  is  a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind  to  under- 
stand an  idea  of  that  kind,  and  so  metaphysical 
that  I  cannot  attempt  it.  I  have  forgotten  to 
observe,  that  a  fortnight  before  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, the  younger  Watson  led  his  lodgings, 
and  the  landlord  told  you,  that  neither  the  elder 
nor  the  younger  Watson  came  there  afterwards. 
Now  I  have  dwelt  longer  than  I  ought  on  the 
spikes ;  for  if  we  are  to  reason  on  the  ordimuy 
conclusions  of  evidence,  and  according  to  pro- 
babilities, the  represenution  of  Castle  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  view  of  the  fact. 

The  last  charge  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is 
that  of  seducing  his  maiesty*s  troops  from  their 
allegiance,  a  charge  which  sounds  seriously  on 
the  record,  but  no  where  else.  On  that  point 
many  witnesses  have  been  examined  by  the 
crown,  but  I  think  there  is  not  one  who  has 
made  out  a  colourable  instance.  You  find 
them  talking  in  a  public  tap-room :  there  is  a 
little.becr  and  tobacco  given  to  tlie  soldiers; 
Ilooper  and  Preston  are  said  to  be  the  persons 
who  chiefly  attended  Castle,  but  he  is  throughout 
the  leading  character — he  calls  himself  a  York- 
shircman — he  invents  the  modes  of  getting  into 
conversation  with  the  soldiers,  and  yet  when 
you  come  to  hear  what  the  soldiers  themselves 
say,  the  whole  amounts  to  that  distant  sort  of 
conversation  which  no  serious  man  would  call 
an  attempt  to  seduce  the  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  elder 
Watson  veas  present  upon  any  of  these  occa- 
sions ;  that  I  think  b  one  of  the  lies  that  Castle 
has  not  told,  those  which  he  has  told  would 
form  ninety-nine  words  out  of  a  hundred  of  all 
he  has  uttered.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
material  that  I  should  go,  in  detail,  through  the 
circumstances  which  constitute  that  part  of  the 
case.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  establisli 
this  imputation,  but  it  has  failed  throughout. 
Itb  obvious,  that  in  these  conversations  wislies 
were  expressed  that  the  soldiers  should  attend 
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the  Spa-fiddi  meetings  1  do  not  dispute  that. 
One  attempt  tu  prove  seduction  against  Thistle- 
wood  ended  very  unfortunately.  It  appeared 
that  the  serjeant  began  the  conversation  him- 
self, by  complaining  that  he  had  been  degraded 
improperly ;  and  tlien  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  difference  between  getting  rank  in  the 
French  army  and  in  the  Enslish. 

I  think  that  not  only  is  this  charge  not 
proved,  but  that  in  most  instances  the  contrary 
18  proved  ;  and  the  conversations  which  were 
held  with  the  soldiers  amount  to  just  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  had  been  held  with  any  other 
individual. 

I  cannot  presume  to  trouble  you  longer  as  to 
the  facts  or  evidence,  which  indeed  I  did  not 
profess  to  examine  minutely,  but  merely  to 
consider  under  their  general  features,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  general  character 
and  complexion  of  the  whole  case.  I  have  laid 
down  propositions^  from  which,  as  a  lawyer 
and  an  historian,  I  will  not  recede.  I  will 
stand  or  fall  by  what  I  have  said  in  respect  to 
any  small  credit  my  industry  may  have  gained 
me  in  Westminster  Hall.  What  I  have  argued 
the  public  may  criticise ;  what  I  have  stated 
openly  may  be  read  privately.  If  what  I  have 
argued  as  law  is  bad,  or  doubtful  law,  the  dis- 
credit will  be  mine.  I  shall  be  tried  b^  cri- 
ticism elsewhere,  as  I  am  subject  to  animad- 
version here.  But  I  have  encfcavoured  to  do 
what  belongs  to  me  as  a  man,  fearless  of  con- 
sequences to  myself,  with  an  uncontrollable  free 
agency  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty.  As  an  in- 
dependent advocate,  I  have  laid  down  fear- 
lessly and  boldly  my  view  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  statute  of  treasons  ;  and  I  will  assert, 
that  if  your  verdict  is  to  be  founded  upon  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  opening  of  the  at- 
torney-general, your  verdict  will  be  a  departure 
from  those  principles  which  never  were  de- 
parted from  till  the  present  moment.  I  have, 
in  the  former  part  of  my  address,  fully  exa- 
mined what  are  those  aggressions  of  violence ; 
what  is  that  application  of  force  and  violence, 
either  as  they  relate  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
government  and  constitution,  which  amount  to 
treason ;  and  I  will  assert,  as  an  honest  man  and 
as  a  lawyer,  that  if  this  extraordinary  case  is  made 
out  to  be  a  constructive  and  interpretative  levy- 
ing war  against  the  crown,  the  Riot  act  is 
obliterated,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  for 
centuries  characterized  as  a  tumult  or  a  riot 
will,  by  a  new  construction  of  the  Treason  Act, 
be  magnified  into  the  character  of  a  treason. 
That  is  my  assertion:  you  will  dispose  of  it 
by-and-by  as  to  you  may  seem  meet,  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  according  to 
your  better  view  of  those  facts ;  but  as  it  is  my 
duty  to  state  to  you  the  conclusion  I  have 
formed,  and  as  I  have  been  long  labouring  to 
form  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right 
one,  I  own  that  I  am  rather  indifferent  as  to 
the  consequences,  whether  I  may,  or  may  not, 
conciliate  other  opinions  to  go  along  with  me. 
I  have  on  my  side  universal  practice ;  I  have , 
the  concturrence  of  eminent  writers ;  Imt  what 


is  better  than  all,  I  have  with  me  the  language 
of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  and  the  statute  of 
George :  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  in  the 
reply,  what  is  meant  by  rvbcllinnts  riolty  unless  it 
be  those  tumults  and  disturbances  which  may 
carry  with  them  considerable  degrees  of  hostile 
attitude,  of  excess,  of  force  and  violence ;  but 
which  faill  short  of  treason  for  want  of  one  of 
those  distinct  aggressions,  or  one  of  those  dis- 
tinct designs,  which  is  requisite  to  fulfil  the  legal 
denomination  of  that  crime. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  occupied  a  larger 
portion  of  your  time  than  the  fatieue  you  have 
gone  through  would  have  disposed  you  to  give 
me.  You  have  seemed,  however,  to  honour 
me  with  your  attention ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
you  have  not  personated  and  put  on  that  ap- 
pearance. You  will  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  momentous  consequences  of  the  verdict  jrou 
are  to  give,  for  no  question  of  equal  import 
tance  has  been  submitted  to  a  juiy  within  the 
last  century.  Let  us  administer  the  law  as  it 
is,  and  leave  it  to  constitutional  authority  to 
create  larger  treasons  if  the  exigency  of  the 
times  shall  require  it ;  but  let  it  not  be  done  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

I  have  nearly  brought  to  a  close  the  whole 
of  what  I  wished  to  submit  to  your  considerati- 
on. I  before  said  that  I  should  have  occasion 
to  state  to  you  some  very  remarkable  occor- 
rences  which  took  place  between  Castle  and 
Mr.  Hunt.  I  have  condemned  Mr.  Hunt's 
speech,  thinking,  as  I  do,  that  the  mischiefii 
on  the  second  of  December  grew  out  of  the  ir- 
ritation of  feeling  created  by  Mr.  Hunt's  speech 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November ;  but  against  Mr. 
Hunt's  veracity  and  general  character  I  liave 
never  heard  any  suggestions.  Now  I  shall 
shew  you  that  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Hunt's  cir- 
cumspection alone  that  he  has  not  been  equal- 
ly made  a  victim  to  the  indescribable  villain 
Castle.  Wliat  I  allude  to  more  particularly  is 
this :  I  asked  Castle  what  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Hunt  in  Cheapside,  on  the  second  of 
December;  I  pressed  him  distinctly  and  paiv 
ticularly  on  the  subject ;  I  had  my  reasons  for 
it.  You  will  recollect  Uiat  the  meeting  on  that 
day  was  particularly  appointed  to  be  at  one 
o'dock,  and  you  will  recollect  that  the  Wat- 
sons went  away  between  eleven  and  twelve. 
Now  Castle  stated,  that  he  told  Mr.  Hunt  that 
the  Qieetin^  had  been  broken  up,  and  that  wu 
all  he  mentioned  to  him.  Now  I  shall  call  Mr . 
Hunt,  a  witness  whom  the  crown  has  been 
afraid  to  call,  who  ought  to  have  been  called, 
who  is  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  tliirty  wit- 
nesses named  in  the  crown  list ;  because  if  the 
flag  is  evidence  of  treason  against  these  low 
conspirators,  it  is  equally  so  against  Mr.  Hunt. 
Why  did  they  not  ^1  lum  to  give  an  account 
of  Uie  prior  meeting  of  the  15th  November  ? 
But,  however,  I  will  call  him ;  and  I  will  prove 
that  Castle  met  him  in  Cheapside  at  half  past 
twelve  o'clock,  when  he  was  going  in  his  cur- 
ricle towards  the  fields.  You  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remember  that  Castle,  who  had 
beoi  at  the  Tower  at  an  early  hour,  stated  that 
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h«  found  the  gates  were  shut,  and  thai  the  sen- 
tineb  were  on  their  guard  in  consequence  of 
tke  meeting.  I  will  prove  that  he  used  an  ex- 
pression to  Mr.  Hunt  of  this  kind :  ^The  Tower 
im  heem  m  our  pouatkm for ati hour ;  goalong 
wUk  us,  my  boy  r  uid  if  it  had,  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Hunt  had  turned  hb  curricle 
the  other  way ;  if  he  had  been  seen  any  where 
in  the  mob,  in  the  Minories,  or  any  other 
place;  if  he  had  gone  there  as  a  spectator  from 
idle  curiosity,  Castle  would  hate  sworn  he 
was  a  co-conspirator,  and,  what  b  more,  vou 
would  have  found  bis  name  in  the  paper  called 
the  C.  P.  S.  which  I  say  is  a  fabrication  of  this 
man ;  aiKl  the  paper,  the  C.  P.  S.,  would  hate 
been  produced  to  verify  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hunt 
had  become  one  of  die  committee  of  public 
safety,  as  it  is  to  be  termed.  Can  you  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  this  detestable  falsehood  was 
uttered  by  this  man  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  drawing  Mr,  Hunt  into  such  a  situation 
Mthat  he  might  have  been  made  a  victim,  as  ha- 
ving apparently  entered  into  this  extraordinaiy 
plot. 

There  is  another  transaction  by  which  the 
infiunous  designs  of  this  man  will  be  equally 
manifest.  Do  you  recollect  my  pressing  him 
very  hard  to  know  whether  he  hao  dined  with 
Mr.  Hunt  in  Bouverie-street?  and  whether  he 
bad  not  intruded  himself  on  his  company  ?  there 
was  a  shuffle,  but  at  last  we  got  at  the  fact 
that  he  did  dine  at  the  same  table.  Then  I 
put  another  question,  the  drift  of  which  he  was 
aware  of,  whether  he  recollected  falling  asleep 
or  shamming  a  sleep,  in  vulgar  language,  a  fox's 
sleep.  The  trade  of  tliis  man  is  to  get  hold  of 
victims  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  I  hope  when  this 
business  is  over,  that  the  attorney-general  will 
not  suffer  such  a  man  to  roam  abroad  any  lon- 
g6r«  I  shall  prove  that  he  gave  that  inumous 
toast — "  May  the  last  of  kings  be  strangled 
with  the  guts  of  the  last  of  priests.''  I  will 
prove  that  he  was  checked  by  Uie  company ;  I 
will  prove  that  he  attempted  to  talk  aoout  the 
soldiers,  and  was  checked  by  the  company ;  J 
will  prove  that  the  company  said  they  would 
leave  the  room ;  I  will  prove  that  this  man 
shammed  sleep  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether 
this  could  be  done  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  a  hope  that  Mr.  Hunt  might 
let  fall  some  expressions  which  might  after- 
wards be  used  against  him. 

I  am  uncharitable  enough  to  say,  that  I 
would  not  put  any  man  into  the  stocks  upon 
the  testimony  of  Castle,  instead  of  visiting 
death  upon  these  unhappy  men,  whose  de- 
struction is  to  be  the  subject  of  ad  vantage  to  him- 
self. 

I  had  occasion,  in  the  beginning  of  my  ad- 
dress* to  rC'id  to  you  a  passage  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Foster's  invaluable  work.  It  contains  a 
solemn  admonition  ;  it  furnishes  an  observation 
and  a  maxim  which  I  hope  every  gentleman 
and  every  man  of  respecta!oility  in  life  will  al- 
low me  to  address  to  his  attention.  There 
may  be  persons  of  great  wanoth  of  politjpd 


feelings,  who  make  patriotic  speeches  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  who  may  mean  to  inculcate 
principles  which  appear  to  them  beneficial  to 
the  people,  who  may  wish  to  keep  alive  ab- 
stract sentiments  of  Liberty,  without  the  slight- 
est idea  of  unconstitutional  aggression  against 
government.    But  I  think  the  disclosures  made 
during  the  course  of  this  trial  will  furnish  a 
caution  for  ever^  gentleman  in  England,  and 
every  man  of  station,  to  take  caie  in  what  com- 
pany he  shall  be  seen,  and  not  tosuffer  himself 
to  enter  into  private  conversation  with  un- 
known or  doubtful  characters.    You  have  seen 
the  paper  called  the  C.  P.  S.  containing  the 
names  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  of 
high  and  respectable  station.    You  recollect 
that  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Spa-fields  meeting.    I  have  no  right  to 
criticise  his  political  sentiments ;  I  cannot  pre- 
sume so  to  do.    You  will  recollect  also  that  his 
name  has  been  put  down  in  the  C.  P.  S. ;  but 
by  whom  was  it  put  down  ?    Now  if  he  had 
ever  suffered  snch  a  miscreant  as  this  for  one 
minute  to  be  in  his  company,  if  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  alone  with  him,  where 
might  he  not  now  have  been  ?  Sir  Francis  Buz^ 
dett  was  prudent  enoogh  not  to  attend  the  Spa- 
fields  meeting ;  he  excused  himself.    But  if  I 
am  at  liberty  to  suppose  he  might  have  been 
there,  and  Uf  this  doctrine  of  distant,  possible, 
const mctive,  interpretative,  conjectural  treason 
is  to  be  applied  upon  the  testimony  of  a  man 
whose  whole  life  has  been  corruption,  wicked- 
ness, and  vice,  that  honourable  baronet  might 
also  have  been  dragged  into  this  conspiracy, 
and  made  a  partaker  in  this  most  extraordinary 
plot.    Can  you  have  a  doubt  that  this  C.  P.  S. 
nas  been  made  by  Castle  for  such  a  purpose  as 
this  f    Can  you  have  a  doubt  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  draw  Mr.  Hunt  into  it  ?    And  if  I 
prove  that  contrivance,  as  I  shall  undoubtedly 
prove  it  as  to  him,  I  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  paper.    It  will  become  a  very  conveni- 
ent thing  to  put  down  the  names  of  gentlemen 
in  such  a  paper,  and  afterwards  by  conjecture 
to  mix    tnem  with  transactions   with  which 
they    have  no  concern,  and  to  make  their 
conduct  the  subject  of  question ;  and  there- 
fore,   without    asking   what    this  C.    P.    S. 
meant:  whether  it  is  a  committee    of  pub- 
lic subscriptions,    or  a  committee  of  public 
Safety,  I  know  not ;  but  I  account  for  it  on  a 
theory  which  coincides  with  the  conduct  of  Cas- 
tle as  a  seducer  and  informer. 

I  carwot  but  express  the  sincere  gratitude 
which  I  feel,  for  that  great  length  of  indulgent 
attention,  with  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  I 
have  now  concluded  the  arduous  duty  imposed 
upon  me,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  execute 
my  intentions  in  the  manner  I  had  originally 
proposed,  nor  with  an  effect  at  all  satisfactbry 
to  myself;  but  I  have  done  what  belongs  to 
me ;  I  have  stated  what  I  think,  with  that  in- 
dependence which  I  win  never  yield  to  any 
person,  and  which  I  will  never  omit  to  exor- 
cise in  any  place,  or  upon  any  occasion,  where 
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I  may  coDceivc  it  to  be  my- duty  unrestrainedly 
and  fully  to  deliver  my  sentiments.  Those 
sentiments  I  hate  delivered ;  and  I  shall  sit 
down  nith  reiterating  a  proposition,  which  I 
am  afraid  I  have  repeated  too  often  before, 
that  if  these  transactions,  (even  if  they  were 
more  credible  than  they  are,  even  if  many  parts 
of  thom  were  proved,  instead  of  not  being 
proved),  are,  by  conjecture  and  interpretation, 
to  be  exalted  and  magnified  into  constructive 
and  interpretative  levying  war  against  the 
crown,  the  pure  and  genuine,  the  settled,  and 
the  hitherto  andoubted  exposition  of  the  statute 
of  Edward,  will  give  way  to  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  exposition  of  it,  which  will  be  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  free  agency  of 
British  subjects. 

Ix)rd  Elknborvugh. — ^Brother  Copley,  will 
the  witness  whom  you  propose  calling  occupy 
any  considerable  time  f 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy.-^l  think  his  examina- 
tion will  not  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time ;  but  perhaps  it  vrill  be  better  to  take 
it  altogether  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  materially  break  in  upon  the  day. 

Lord  Eilenborovfh, — ^Then  we  will  take  it  to« 
morrow  morning,  if  you  please. 


COURT  OP  KINO'S-BENCH, 

Saturdcy,  Uth  June^  1817. 

[James  Watson  was  set  to  the  bar ;  and  Ar- 
thur Thistlewood,  John  Hooper,  and  Tho- 
mas Preston,  in  the  seats  immediately 
behind.] 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONBB, 

Henry  Hunt,  esq.  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  WethertU, 

Is  your  name  Hennr  Hunt?— It  is. 

Do  you  live  at  Middleton-cottage,  in  Hamp- 
shire ? — I  do. 

Have  you  had  any  subpoena  served  upon 
you  by  the  crown,  to  attend  as  a  witness  on 
this  prosecution  ? — I  have  not;  I  expected  it, 
but  I  have  not;  I  beg  to  add,  that  I  have 
had  a  subpcena  served  upon  me  for  the  pri- 
soner. 

You  were  present,  I  believe,  at  the  first  Spa- 
fields  meeting? — I  was. 

Was  that  upon  the  16th  of  November? — 
Thel5lh. 

Did  you  make  a  speech  to  the  persons  as- 
sembled round  the  house  called  Merlin*sCave  ? 
— I  did ;  but  not  thai  speech  that  was  reported 
in  the  Times  and  other  newspapeVs ;  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  nor  any  thing  like  it. 

»     rx)rd  Ellenborough, — ^Answer  the  questions ; 
do  not  wander. 

Mr.  WethcrelL — AfVer  the  speeches  were 
concluded,  was  there  a  motion  put  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  a  future  day  ? — There  was. 

What  was  the  adjoummeiii-day  first  pro- 


posed?— I  am  not  positive ;  it  was  some  day 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

Did  any  person,  and  who,  afterwards  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  that  day  ? — There  was  a 
person. 

Do  you  recollect  who  proposed  the  alter- 
ation ?— I  do. 

Who  was  that  person  ?-^The  younger  Wal^ 
son. 

Do  you  recollect  the  father  of  the  yoonger 
Watson  saying  any  thing  upon  that  subject, 
when  his  son  proposed  uie  alteration  of  the 
dav  P— I  do. 

What  did  the  elder  Watson  say  ? — He  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  his  son  not  to  pio* 
pose  it,  it  being  too  early  ;  the  other  was  es- 
teemed a  much  later  period,  and  he  thoagbl 
meeting  in  a  fortnight  s  time,  he  said, 
great  deal  too  early  and  unnecessary. 

Were  they  both  standing  near  you  at 
time  f — Side  by  side. 

Did  this  take  place  in  any  room  in  the  Mer- 
lin's Cave,  or  where  did  it  take  place? — ^Attl* 
window  of  the  room  in  Meilin's  Cave. 

Before  the  younger  Watson  proposed  tbe 
alteration,  had  the  elder  Watson  said  any 
thing  upon  the  motion  first  proposed  P-^The 
elder  Watson  had  addressed  tne  people,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  he  had  said  any  thing 
upon  that  motion  of  adjournment  or  not. 

When  you  first  proposed  the  adjournment, 
and  before  the  younger  Watson  proposed  an 
alteration,  who  seconded  the  original  propoeal  ? 
— I  beg  leave  to  qualiiy  that  answer,  first  of  ^, 
by  saying,  that  I  did  not  first  propose  it ;  there 
was  a  general  cry  for  an  adjounmient ;  it  was 
not  anticipated,  but  there  was  a  general  cry 
"  adjourn  the  meeting.**  Then  I  proposed  an 
adjournment,  either  to  the  secona  day  or  the 
second  week  after  the  meeting  of  pariiament. 

Then  having  prooosed  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  to  the  nrst  or  second  day  after  the 
pariiament  met,  who  seconded  your  proposal  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Abb(^, — The  second  day  or  tbe 
second  week,  you  are  not  certain  which  r — ^No  ; 
it  was  either  the  second  day  or  the  second  week, 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  which. 

Mr.  WethercU, — ^You  yourself  were  standing 
then  at  the  window,  with  the  two  Watsons 
dose  to  you? — ^The  younger  Watson  al  my 
right-hand,  and  the  elder  Watson  close  to 
him ;  in  fact,  the  younger  Watson  press^  be- 
tween the  father  and  me,  to  get  to  the  window, 
and  he  was  opposed  by  the  elder  Watson,  not 
only  by  words,  but  an  endeavour  to  keep  him 
back  by  a  gentle  force.  I  b^  leave  here  to 
add,  that  the  younger  Watson,  in  my  hearing, 
was  sent  forward  from  the  back  part  of  the 
room  to  propose  this  motion,  by  some  person 
who  sent  him  forward ;  therefore  the  father  and 
myself  having  heard  this,  induced  us  both  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  hhn  not  to  make 
such  a  motion  before  he  began. 

Where  did  yon  dine  on  the  15th,  the  d^  of 
this  first  Spa-fields  meeting  P— At  Coopei^s 
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hol«ly  in  Dottvcrio-strccty  tho  inn  which  1  was 
•Uying  at. 

Do  you  know  the  christian  name  of  Mr. 
Cooper f — I  do  not»  but  I  btilieve  it b  Robert; 
I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  that  printed  list, 
and  see  whether  that  is  the  description  of  the 
hotel  where  you  dined  ? — **  Robert  Cooper,  of 
Water-lane  and  Bouveric-strcut  ;*'  that  is  the 
description ;  one  part  of  the  hotel  is  in  Water- 
lane  and  the  other  in  Bouverie-street 

Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Bmnt  ?- 1  do. 

Have  you  known  him  for  some  time? — 
Four  or  five  years ;  Mr.  William  I^ryant. 

Did  yon  expect  to  meet  him  there  to  din- 
ner F— He  had  engaged  to  order  dinner  for 
hinuelf  and  me,  to  dine  together  at  five  o'clock, 
a  day  or  two  before ;  I  expected  to  meet  him 
there  on  pri^'ate  business. 

You  haJd  private  busioess  with  him  ? — I  had. 

Had  you  invited  a  person  to  dine  there  of 
the  name  of  Castle ;  Mr.  John  Castle? — I  had 
not  invited  any  such  person,  nor  did  I  expect 
any  luch  person. 

At  what  hour  had  you  proposed  to  dine  ?— 
At  five,  I  believe  it  was. 

When  you  got  to  the  Bouverie-street  hotel, 
did  you,  in  fact,  see  Mr.  Bryant  there? — ^I 
found  him  there  with  his  son,  a  little  boy. 

Had  the  dinner  been  ordered  by  him,  or  did 
you  ring  and  order  it  P — He  told  me  he  had 
ordered  three  whitings  and  chops  for  us  three ; 
the  doth  was  spread  for  three. 

Before  you  sat  down  to  dinner,  do  you  re- 
eoUeet  Mr.  Castle  coming  into  the  room  ? — I 
do. 

Was  it  a  public  coffee-room,  or  dining-room, 
or  a  private  room  ? — ^A  private  room,  not  the 
pobhc  coffee-room. 

Did  Mr.  Castle  come  into  that  room  ? — He 
did. 

Did  any  other  persons  come  with  Castle  ? — 
Many. 

Who  were  they  ? — I  did  not  know  them  all. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  who  they  were  ?— 
The  two  Watsons. 

Tliose  you  did  know?— Yes,  Thisilcwood, 
Castle,  a  yount^  man  by  the  name  of  Clarke, 
who  presided  ?a  chairman  of  the  public  meot- 
ins,  and  I  think  several  other  persons. 

J3id  Castle  come  into  your  room  in  conse- 
quence of  your  desiring  him  to  come  in? — 
Certainly  not,  I  did  not  know  him ;  I  only 
know  now  tliat  he  is  Mr.  Castle. 

Did  all  those_persons  come  into  the  room 
with  Castle?— They  did. 

Did  you  desire  any  of  those  persons  to  come 
into  your  room  ?~Certainly  not. 

When  they  came  into  the  room,  did  Mr. 
Cattle  or  any  other  person,  say  any  thing  on 
the  8ab|ect  of  dinner? — If  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  explain  it ;  I  was  not  surprised  to  see 
the  parties  come  into  the  room ;  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  the  Watsons  and  Thistlexvood 
into  the  room,  although  I  had  not  imited 
J  it  being  usnal  and  common^  after  pub- 


lic neetingSy  that  those  who  have  taken  a  part 
in  the  meeting  should  meet  together  after* 
wards. 

You  say  you  were  surprised  that  this  Mr. 
Castle  made  his  appearance  ? — Yea,  and  seve- 
ral others,  and  remonstrated,  as  well  a.^  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  said  that  this  was  our  private 
room,  and  that  our  dinner  was  just  coming  ; 
and  gave  them  a  hint  that  it  was  necessary 
they  should  retire. 

Lord  EUenhtmmgK. — Did  you  desire  them  to 
retire? — No,  not  desire  them  to  retire,  but 
gave  them  a  hint  that  our  dinner  was  ready. 

Mr.  WethertlL^-^  so  good  as  to  recollect 
whether  you  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Castle  before 
that  day  ?— I  do  not  think  I  ever  had,  to  my 
knowledge ;  I  misht  have,  but  I  never  recol- 
lect seeing  him  till  1  saw  him  with  the  flag  in 
Spa-fields. 

On  that  day  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  this  same  Mr.  Castle  do  with  his 
flag  in  Spa-fields  ? — ^The  first  time  I  observed 
him,  he  was  unfurling  a  flag,  and  fixing  it  on 
a  pole. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  else  with  the  flag  ? — 
He  brought  the  flae,  after  I  was  in  the  Mer- 
lin's Cave,  and  fixed  it  at  the  side  of  the  win- 
dow ;  I  believe  it  was  he. 

Ha\  ing  fixed  the  flag  on  the  side  of  the  win- 
dow, where  did  Mr.  Castle  station  himself 
afterwards  ? — I  saw  nothing  more  of  Castle,  to 
my  knowledge,  till  he  came  into  the  room  in 
the  evening. 

On  their  coming  into  your  room,  did  they, 
in  consequence  of  what  has  been  stated  by 
you,  retire  or  not  ? — Possibly  some  of  them 
might ;  but  some  person,  I  do  not  know  which, 
proposed  that  they  should  have  some  chops. 
Tlie  answer  of  myself  and  Mr.  Ur^'ant  was, 
that  we  had  only  got  dinner  provided  for  throe, 
and  therefore  so  many  of  them  could  not  par- 
take of  it.  One  of  them  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  the  bell,  who  I  believe  to  be  Castle,  and 
rung  the  bell,  and  said,  We  will  order  some 
beef-steaks,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and 
upon  the  landlord  or  the  waiter  answering  the 
bell,  thev  immediately  ordered,  I  think,  fish 
and  beefsteaks  to  be  added  to  our  dinner. 
The  cloth  was  laid,  and  we  were  soon  seated. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  person  who  rung 
the  bell  was  Castle  ? — I  believe  so,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Was  Mr.  Castle  at  this  time  in  liquor  ? — As 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  not  in  the  least. 

Did  his  manner  of  speaking  or  his  gait,  be- 
tray any  symptoms  of  a  man  in  liquor  ?^Ex- 
tremely  officious,  but  not  at  all  in  liquor ;  for- 
ward and  officious,  but  not  at  all  in  liquor. 

This  postscript  being  added  to  the  dinner, 
how  many  of  you  sat  down  to  dine  ? — 1  should  ^ 
think  ten  or  a  dozen ;  I  do  not  swear  to  the 
number  exactly,  but  I  believe  ten  or  a  dozi'n ; 
there  were  several  persons  there  whom  I  did 
not  know. 

Was  the  elder  Watson  one  of  those  who  sat 
down  to  the  party  ?--*He  was. 
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Was  tbe  younger  Watson  one  of  the  party  ?  i 
—lie  was,  I 

Was  Thistlewood  one  of  the  parly? — He 
was ;  I  had  seen  them  the  day  before,  and  they 
Iiad  made  me  acquainted  with  their  names; 
those  were  the  names  they  gave  me ;  I  had 
seen  them  for  the  first  time  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Castle,  I  presume,  haying  invited  him- 
self, he  sat  down  to  table  too  P-~-Oh,  yes. 

Was  the  king*s  health  drank  after  dinner  ?— 
It  was ;  Mr.  Bryant,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  drank 
the  king ;  I  added,  better  not  give  any  toast  at 
all ;  he  gave  tlie  king,  and  it  went  round,  till 
it  came  to  Castle. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  did  the  pri- 
soner, the  elder  Watson,  fill  a  glass  to  the 
king,  or  take  the  bottle  as  it  passed  by  ? — I  saw 
that  it  passed  all  round  almost,  all  but  one : 
Clarke  was  next  to  me  on  the  right  hand; 
Castle  the  next ;  so  that  it  passed  all  round  the 
table  without  any  remark,  till  it  got  to  Castle. 

It  performed  the  revolution  of  a  circle  till  it 
got  to  Castle  ?— It  did. 

When  it  got  to  Mr.  Castle,  what  occasioned 
the  circle  to  stop  with  him  ? — Oh,  it  did  not 
stop,  not  immediately ;  Castle  began  in  a  very 
loud  tone,  ''  May  Uie  last  of  kings  be 
strangled — *'  I  jumped  up  and  stopped  him ;  I 
rose  ifrom  my  seat  and  stopped  him,  in  rather 
a  determined  way,  saying,  no  such  language 
as  that  should  be  used  in  my  company. 

What  said  Mr.  Castle  to  this?— He  followed 
on  by  saying  something  about  the  guts  of  the 
last  priest ;  this  was  reprobated  apparently  by 
the  whole  party,  particularly  by  Bryant,  my- 
self, and  the  elder  Watson. 

Did  this  same  Mr.  Castle  introduce  any 
military  subject  at  your  dinner  party  ? — I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  upon  this,  Mr.  Castle  made 
a  sort  of  apology :  he  made  an  apology. 

Did  Mr.  Castle  introduce  any  military  sub- 
ject of  conversation  ? — Sometime  in  the  even- 
ing afterwards,  he  burst  out,  ^  Damn  me,  the 
soldiers  are  our  friends ;"  upon  which  I  said, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  what  have  we  to  do  with  soldiers 
here  -,  he  intimated  that  he  had  had  frequent 
conversations  with  th^;  my  answer  vras, 
"  More  fool  you,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 
In  short,  you  gave  him  a  good  smart  hint, 
did  you  ? — If  you  call  that  a  smart  hint;  whe- 
ther upon  this  occasion  or  not  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, but  upon  one  or  more  occasions,  he  was 
expostulated  with  by  the  elder  Watson,  for 
his  violence. 

Do  you  mean  one  or  more  occasions  in  the 
course  of  that  evening  P — ^Yes,  on  one  or  more 
occasions ;  whether  on  this  occasion  I  cannot 
recollect. 

You  speak  of  the  same  evening,  not  of  any 
other  evening  ? — Of  the  same  evening. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  this  good  man 
said  any  thing  about  French  prisoners  ? — ^Yes, 
he  vras  the  general  spokesman  for  the  evening ; 
he  was  intruding  himself  on  every  occasion. 

Do  you  recollect  his  saying  any  thing  parti- 
cular about  French  prisoners  ?«*He  related  a 


story,  that  he  had  been  concerned  and  Hd 
been  instrumental  in  taking  two  French  piiso* 
ners  out  of  the  country. 

Do  you  recollect  the  particular  account  which 
he  ffave  of  that  business  f — ^Yes,  for  whidi  he 
said  he  had  been  imprisoned  two  years  in 
Maidstone  gaol ;  I  intimated  across  the  taUe, 
to  the  younger  Watson,  *'  Pret^  company 
you  have  introduced  us  here  to,  Mr.  Watson, 
pretty  company  you  have  introduced  us  here 
to  ;**  Bryant  added,  **  Yes,  pretty  society  we 
have  got  into,  indeed,''  or  words  to  that  efieot. 
Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Castle  saying  any 
thing  ? — I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  recollect  he 
said  he  had  received  five  hundred  pounds 
for  carrying  those  French  prisoners  out  of  the 
country,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  I  think 
five  hundred  pounds  vras  the  sum  he  men^ 
tioned,  and  that  he  vras  to  have  had  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  more  for  taking  another,  for 
aiding  in  the  escape  of  another  French  pri- 
soner in  Wales,  but  he  was  disappointed. 

Is  that  all  that  you  recollect  on  the  subject  P— 
That  his  disappointment  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  could  not  get  this  man  ta 
ride  on  horse-badi;  this  French  prisoner;  tfiat 
he  had  carried  him  a  considerable  distance  in  a 
cart,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  place  him 
on  horse-back.  He  refused  to  ride,  ''npda 
which,"  said  he,  with  an  oath,  **  I  drew  out  a 
pistol,  and  I  hesitated  or  I  waited  for  some  mi- 
nutes, to  know  whether  I  should  blow  thf 
bloody  villain's  brains  out  or  not :  I  had  a 
damned  good  mind  to  shoot  him.*' 

He  said,  ^'  I  had  a  damned  good  mind  to 
shoot  him?"  —  Yes,  or  words  to  that  effect; 
that  he  hesitated  for  some  time. 

Do  I  understand,  that  he  said  he  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  him  off? — He  did  not,  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up;  npon  this  Biyant  and  myself,  I  believe 
both  ot  us,  appealed  to  Watson,  or  some  of  the 
party,  and  represented  the  necessity  of  their 
taking  their  fhend  out  as  soon  as  possible— <af 
their  taking  their  friend  away.  I  believe  npon 
this  occasion,  the  younger  Watson,  the  .fiM 
time,  or  the  only  time  almost  that  he  spoke  in 
the  evening,  attempted  in  some  measure,  to 
justify  the  carrving  of  French  prisoners  oot  of 
the  country ;  I  think  it  was  the  younger .Watp 
son,  or  some  one  of  those  whom  I  did  not 
know,  attempted  to  justify  his  assisting  in  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners  :  I  have  the  more  lea- 
son  to  think  it  was  the  younger  Watson 
because  the  elder  Watson  reproved  him. 

After  this,  do  you  recollect  whether  this 
same  Mr.  Castle  became  less  talkative  than  he 
had  been?— He  produced  the  flag  whkh  I  saw 
in  court,  that  had  been  in  Spa-fields ;  this  flag 
he  pulled  firom  under  his  coat,  with  an  exda* 
mation — a  vulgar  exclamation,  that  that  vras 
his  flag,  and  ne  vpould  part  vri  th  it  but  with 
his  life ;  that  he  would  have  his  heart  cut  oat 
(those  were  his  words)  before  he  woold  ever 
part  with  it. 

Are  you  sure  of  the  expression,  that  it  wu 
kn  flag?— That  it  vras  his  flag,  or  thai  he  had 
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«nri«d  itj  bat  ha  nid  be  had  got  it  lo  hit  pos- 
NtdOD,  itid  that  ha  would  put  with  hi*  life 
before  he  parted  with  th«  flav ;  thu  it  wai  in 
Ui  poitawion,  and  ha  would  oerer  part  with 
it;  and  I  think  at  thi*  time,  be  told  lu  the 
atotf  about  the  Spital-flelda  wnven  haring 
naoe  the  lilk,  and  hii  having  prepared  the 
iMt  ef  the  flag ;  I  think  that  wu  the  nibatanec. 
Did  you  My  anything  lo  hiniT — I  «aid 
"  n^,  Sir,"  fori  did  not  knowhii  name  than, 
*  Pn*t  Sir,  who  do  yon  think  wooU  attempt 
to  take  thi*  flao ;  let  me  ■««  iti"  it  wa«  than 
d  oat,  and  I  md  the  motto,  "  Nature  ' 


S«d'th< 


id  the  hnngiy ;  Tnilh  to  protect  the  oppteai- 
;  Jnitica  to  puniih  cntnea ;"  I  ihinii  dul 


B^n 


■'  it  ii  the  uma  motttf  u  bai 
been  read ;  npon  whkh  I  ofaaerred,  I  tee  no 
ham  at  all  in  tbh  Aag,  or  the  motto,  and  "  I 
am  mpriied  at  tdut  violence  about  keeping 
Iha  pooemion  of  it,"  or  word*  to  that  eflect, 
I  believe  that  thi*  occarrence  took  {dace  pre- 
viem  to  the  hiitoiy  of  the  earning  out  the 
Ficndi  priaonen;  he  then  produced  two  or 
three  kffoU  of  ribbon  cockadei,  appaieatly  of 
the  tame  colour  at  the  flag,  and  be  offered  me 
one  of  them  ;  and  1  refuted,  aayiag, "  You  had 
batter  give  it  to  yonr  iweet-heart,  if  yon,  have 
got  one,  tir,"  or  toneLfaing  of  thatiort;  be 
olfend  it  then  to  Hr.  Bryant,  who  laid,  "  Oh, 
~~~  \  vrill  take  |bit  will  do  for  my  pretty 
,"  or  MMMiiDg  of  that  aort,  and  put 
I  podel;  after  the  hiitory  of  the 
Ftoichpriioneia,!  got  up  and  declared  that  he 
■bould  go  out  of  the  room,  or  me,  and,  tt  I  he- 
fate  alated,  rcpietenled  to  Waison,  the  nece*- 
aily  of  taking  uiii  fellow  anav. 

What  did  he  do  then  ?  —  I  believe  I  should 
have  proceeded  lo  have  endeavoured  to  have 
tunwd  him  out  of  the  room,  upon  which, 
•ithcr  Hr.  Bryant,  ot  lome  other  person,  said, 
"  We  had  belter  not  make  any  huitle,**  or 
•evnething  to  that  effect ;  upon  which  I  de- 
clared, that  if  he  uttered  one  more  lentence 
irtiile  I  was  Ihere  that  he  should  go  out  of  the 
mom,  or  1  would,  or  words  to  that  effect,  if  he 
nttered  one  more  sentence  of  that  nature ; 
■pon  which  be  expressed  conltition;  in  some 
way  he  expressed  a  sort  of  contrition,  and  said 
ao  more ;  other  conversation  then  having  taken 
place,  in  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards  I  saw 
nim  rolled  up  in  his  cheir,  sonod  asleep. 

Wat  this  what  is  commonly  called  a  fox 
■leep  t — At  Gm  I  expressed  pleasure  that  he 
was  silent ;  toon  after  this,  one  of  his  friends  I 
obaarved  endeavouring  to  awake  him,  by  shak- 
ing him ;  upon  which  I  said,  "  for  God's  wke 
lit  that  fellow  alone,  he  it  best  as  he  is,"  ot 
wotdt  to  that  eflect  {  some  of  the  company 
Aen  proposed  going,  and  I  desired  the  fiat 
that  went  that  he  might  be  awoke  and  taken 
(NSt  with  them,  or  words  to  that  effect;  his 
ftkadi  endeavoured  to  awake  him  again,  but 
without  taccets,  although  considerable  violence 
waa  used ;  upon  which  I  got  up  to  anist  to 
wake  him,  and  I  uied  no  gentle  means,  for  at 
Aat  time  I  wat  thoroughly  convinced  his  sleep 
WW  a  sham,  and  layiDg,  "  come,  thii  feUow 


■hall  go,"  t  •track  Un  m  How  mder  the  riha, 
here,  ajmott  u  hard  as  I  could  strike ;  qmis 
enough  to  have  knotted  any  common  man 
down ;  but  it  made  not  the  least  imprettion 
upon  him  ;  he  tat  at  ttill  as  if  he  had  been 
'     '      •      -  ■■»  atlem. 

^  aion  npon  my  mind, 
the  tbomugh  conviction  in  ray  mind,  that  it 
wat  a  sham  aleep,  I  lang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
the  UU;  the  bill  was  cait  np  by  Bryant,  ihe 
partiea  paying  their  money,  vriiidi  amounted, 
the  dinner  and  the  wine,  to  I  believe  between 
five  and  ni  thillingi  each. 
Had  Cattle  druik  wine  enough  to  make  a 


and  I  will  leave  it  to  yon,  or  to  any  m 
tber  the  remaining  two  shillings  or  iwo  am 
sixpence  would  make  a  man  drank ;  but  I  will 
aay  upon  mj  oath,  that  no  roan  in  that  room 
appeared  to  me  the  leatl  intoaicaled.     Upon 


my  expostulating  with  the  elder  Watson,  about 
bringing  such  a  ndlow  into  Ihe  room,  and  upon 
I  conduct,  Walton  taid,  he  wai  a  very  good 


such  a  ndlow  into  Ihe  room,  and  upon 
net,  Walton  taid,  he  wai  a  very  gr  -  * 
fellow,  that  he  wni  an  eacellent  fellow,  i 
he  hoped  I  would  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  he 
appeared  lo  have  ihe  greataat  eoufldence  in 
him  ;  upon  whidi  the  whole  par^  got  np,  put 
their  hats  on,  and  astiited,  and  Mr.  Cattle  wat 
as  wide  awake  at  I  am  in  ad  ioitant. 

Hr.  Jutlice  JUoU.— Tb«^  aatistad  in  what  ? 
— They  got  up,  and  took  hu  diair  from  under 
him,  or  •omethiog  or  anothar, 

Mr.  IPi-JAereU.— Then  be  came  tolumtelf 
again,  did  he  I — Perfectly. 

Do  you  recollect  coming  to  town  lo  attend 
the  second  or  adjourned  Spa-fieldt  meeting  t — 
I  would  beg  leave  to  say  another  word  :  the 
next  morning,  either  Walton,  or  tome  one  of 
the  party — 


Hr.  ITtUeretf.— Certainly  not.  Do  yon  re- 
collect  coming  lo  town  to  attend  the  Spa-fields 
meeting  on  the  and  of  December! — 1  do. 

What  was  the  pia]losed  hour  al  which  the 
meeting  on  the  Snd  nf  December  was  to  take 
place  t — I  came  on  the  Friday,  the  meeung 
was  lo  take  place  precisely  at  Ihe  same  hour 
by  the  resolution  that  had  been  nnanimouily 
carried  at  the  meeting,  at  one  o'clock  precise- 
ly ;  a  resolution  that  had  been  paised  at  thai 
meelins,  and  which  was,  I  think,  in  most  of 
Ihe  public  papers  I  mw,  advertised,  put  in 
with  Ihe  occurrences  of  Ihe  day. 

In  order  to  go  lo  Spa-fields  meeting,  did  you 
pats  along  CheapsJde?  Do  you  recollect  what 
day  of  the  week  Ibc  2nd  of  December  was  ?— 
On  Monday.  Yes,  I  did,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
account  for  that. 

Be  so  good  as  to  proceed  I— I  had  reason  lo 


Mr,  Attonn   Gener^.  —  We  cannot  hear 
what  reason  Mr.  Hunt  had  lo  ampeet. 
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WUmtu, — ^To  account  for  how  I  came  into 
Cbeapside. 

Mr.  WetkerelL — It  is  the  explanation  trhy 
he  was  there- 
Mr.  Justice  BtufUy,  — It  it  not  matter  of  in- 
quiry here  why  he  was  in  Cbeapside.  Do  you 
feel  it  to  be  material  to  your  case,  Mr.  We- 
theiell? 

Mr.  WetkerelL — No,  my  lord. 
WUneu. — It  was  in  my  way. 

Mr.  WetkerelL  —  You  need  not  give  your 
reason ;  but  in  point  of  fiict,  were  vou  paaring 
through  Cbeapside,  in  your  way  to  the  meeting  ? 
— I  was ;  I  came  out  of  Euex. 

Were  you  going  from  the  Maniion-house 
towards  Newgate-street  ?  —  I  was  driving  a 
tandem. 

Wlkile  you  were  passing  along,  did  Mr. 
Castle  come  up  to  ycu  ?  —  I  observed  a  consi- 
derable crowd  passing  along  towards  the 
Mansion-house,  on  each  side  of  the  pavementy 
on  the  pavement. 

Did  Mr.  Castle  come  up  to  you? — Castle 
left  the  crowd,  and  came  out  into  the  street  to 
me,  and  stopped  me  ;  he  ran  up  to  the  carriage. 

In  what  part  of  Cbeapside  was  this?— Fifty 
yards  on  that  side  what  I  think  is  called  Bow 
Church ;  it  is  where  the  clock  is  bang  out. 

Now  attend  to  this  question ;  did  yovk  see  or 
beckon  to  this  man  to  come  up  to  you,  or  did 
he  come  up  to  yon  of  his  own  acconi  ?  — I  cer- 
tainly was  driving  rather  slow,  and  looking 
out  for  information  of  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
crowd. 

Did  he  come  up  to  you  ? — He  did  come  up 
to  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  bec- 
koned to  him ;  I  met  his  eyes  as  he  came  out 
of  the  crowd  —  he  came  up  and  stopped  me— 
I  very  readily  stopped. 

What  did  he  say  to  you?— ^  For  God's 
sake  how  came  you  so  late  to-day  to  the  meet- 
ing ?  **  or  '^  so  much  after  your  time,''  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

What  did  you  say  to  that? — ^  After  my 
time  1"  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  I  observed,  it  wanted  twenty  minutes,  or 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  of  one.  I  observed, 
**  it  wants  twenty  minutes  of  one  by  the  dock  f 
and  I  pulled  out  my  own  watch,  and  observed 
that  it  wanted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
my  own  watch.    I  was  all  in  good  time. 

What  further  said  Mr.  Castle  ?  —He  said 
"  Oh !  the  meeting  has  been  broken  up  these 
two  hours ;  we  are  goin^  to  the  Tower,  which 
has  been  in  our  possession  for  more  than  an 
hour — come  along — come  along."  I  struck 
ny  horses,  and  exclaimed  ^>  **  Damned  scoun- 
drel,** and  went  on ;  if  he  had  not  got  speedily 
out  of  the  way,  one  of  the  wheels  would  have 
knocked  him  down. 

You  drove  then  on  to  the  Sps^elds  meeting? 
— I  passed  on  to  the  Spa-fielas  meeting,  nHbidi 
was  much  the  largest  1  ever  bdield,  tlM  great- 
est number  collected  together  I  ever  behekl. 

At  that  time  ?— Yes,  at  that  time. 
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Henry  Uvnt,  esq.  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General, 

I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  put  to 
you ;  you  have  told  my  learned  friend,  that  yoa 
do  not  recollect  all  the  persons  that  wera  al 
that  dinner  .' — I  do  not. 

Very  likely  Hooper  was  there? — I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Hooper  was  there ;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  Preston  was  there  ?<— 
He  was  cot ;  I  had  seen  Preston  the  day  be- 
fore, and  I  knew  him  enough  to  say  thai  he 
was  not. 

How  many  persons  were  there  to  dinner; 
about  how  many?— I  should  think  ten  or 
twelve ;  there  was  a  considerable  room  ftiU,  of 
whom  I  knew  Bryant  and  Qariie,  and  some 
others. 

It  is  very  likely  you  did  not  know  them  alll 
—I  knew  eight  or  nine  of  them,  by  name. 

How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  you 
assembled  to  dinner,  or  that  they  came  in  in 
the  way  ^ou  have  stated,  till  you  parted  ? — I 
should  think  nearly  two  hours  ana  a  half,  or 
three  hours ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  WBi 
from  half  past  five  perhaps  to  eight  o'clock ;  Z 
should  think  it  was  as  late  as  that. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  to  take  place  el 
one  o'clock? — ^Yes,  at  one  o'clock,  which  did 
take  place  at  one. 

It  was  known  that  it  was  agreed  on  the  first 
day  that  the  adjourned  meeting  was  to  take 
place  at  one  o'clock  ? — At  the  same  hour  as  we 
had  assemUed  the  first  day,  which  was  one 
o'clock. 

That  was  known  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  was. 

Did  the  Watsons  know  that  ? — Oh,  yes,  all 
parties  knew  that ;  from  my  own  knowledige  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  knew  it. 

It  was  so  stated  ? — Yes,  they  heard  it. 

Did  vou  state  at  the  first  meeting,  that  you 
should  be  there  at  one  o'clock  ?~After  the  re- 
solution had  passed,  I  stated  that  I  should  be 
there  precisely  at  the  time. 

At  the  first  meeting,  when  the  resolutioa  had 
passed  to  hold  a  second  meeting,  at  the  same 
hour  as  you  had  held  the  first,  ^ou  said  vou 
should  be  there  at  the  time  appomted  ? — I  did. 

That  was  one  o'dock  ? — ^Yes. 

You  held  out  an  expectation  to  the  perMM 
who  were  at  the  first  meeting,  that  you  would 
be  at  the  second  at  the  hour  of  one  ? — Yet,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  understood  it  so,  and 
the  result  proved  it ;  that  is  the  greatest  reason 
I  have. 

That  was  generally  cnderstood  and  known  ? 
— I  believe  so ;  and  my  great  reason  for  this 
belief  is,  that  when  I  came  there  at  this  time 
there  was  an  immense  assembly. 

Very  sood ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  were  yoa 
alone  when  you  were  in  your  tandem  ?-*!  was 
not ;  I  had  mv  servant  with  me. 

Where  had  you  oome  horn  ? — ^From  Waft- 
stead,  in  Essex. 

You  had  come  from  Whitechapel,  I  sap* 
poee?   ?iom  that  quaiter  of  the  town ?*-Yes; 
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I  do  not  bdMTe  I  was  over  that  wiy  befora ;  I 
wtnt  oat  of  town  to  avoid  aoj  communication 
with  any  human  being. 

I  do  not  cast  any  impntation  upon  you  f — I 
•oppofe  not,  but  1  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
im  thatj  for  the  purpose  of  prerenting  its  being 
misunderstood. 

]|r.  William  Bryant  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cq)ley. 

Aie  you  acooainted  with  Mr.  Hunt? — I 
hcfe  been  for  about  four  or  five  years. 

Did  yo9  dine  with  him  on  the  15tk  of  No- 
Tcinbery  in  Bouverie-street  ? — He  wrote  to  me 
to  come  and  dine  with  him  on  the  15th  of 
Hormaher,  in  BouTerie-street 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,  meet  him 
thm?-^I  went  there  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and  I  saw  he  was  engaged ;  and  seeing 
thatylie  said,  **  You  had  better  come  and  dine 
with  me  at  five  o'clock." 

Was  that  an  appointment  on  private  busi- 
imhY— It  was. 

Did  vou  afterwards  dine  there  ? — I  went  at 
flvt  o'clock. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  afterwards  come  in? — He 
did.  There  was  dinner  ordered  only  for  three 
parsons ;  my  son,  a  little  boy  I  had  in  town, 
imel(  and  Mr.  Hunt 

what  time  did  Mr.  Hunt  come  in? — Some 
tine  after  five  o'clock. 

Afte^  he  came  in,  did  any  other  persons 
coiM  F— He  came  first,  then  came  six  or  eight 
other  persons. 

How  soon  afterwards  ?-^ Almost  immediately 
at  the  heel  of  him. 

Do  YOU  know  the  nerson  of  Castle  ? — I  do. 
I  aaw  him  again  the  day  before  yesterday  here, 
which  was  the  only  time  I  have  seen  him,  ex- 
cept that. 

Was  he  one  of  them  ?— He  was. 

Without  going  through  the  whole  of  what 
passed  on  that  occasion,  did  Castle  and  those 
other  persons  dine  with  you  ? — ^Yes,  very  much 
against  my  inclination. 

In  point  of  fact  they  did  dine  with  you  ? — 
Yet,  Mr.  Castle  went  and  run^  the  bell  |him- 
idf.  and  ordered  additional  dmner,  and  the 
kuKUord  came  into  the  room. 

But  dinner  being  ordered,  he,  in  point  of 
foct,  did  dine  with  you? — He  did. 

In  what  state  was  he  at  the  time  when  he 
came  in ;  was  he  sober,  or  in  any  degree  in- 
toxicated f — I  think  he  was  perfectly  sober ;  I 
did  not  see  any  thing  to  lead  me  to  think  he 
was  in.  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Did  he  appear  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  ? 
— Ao,  I  did  not  think  he  did,  by  the  remarks 
'At  he  afterwards  made. 

After  dinner,  and  when  the  cloth  was  re- 
ly were  there  any  toasts  given ;  and  if  so. 
It  was  the  first  toast? — ^I  o^ected  at  all  to 
ttnr,  without  I  myself  took  the  chair. 

Being  Id  the  chair,  after  dinner  was  over, 
did  you  give  any  and  what  toasts  ?-— I  gave  the 
im  toast,  «<  The  King.'' 

Was  that  toatt  dtank  by  the  party  ?-*It  was 
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drank  ^  all  of  them  till  it  came  to  Caatfe ; 
this  man  he  objected  to  it,  and  said  he  would 
not  drink  any  such  toast ;  and  he  gave  a  toast, 
''  May  the  last  of  Kio^  be  strangled  with  the 
guts  of  the  last  of  Priests."  Upon  which,  I 
remonstrated  very  much ;  and,  in  short,  stated 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  sat  on  my  right-hand  side, 
that  he  ought  to  l>e  turned  out  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Hunt  upon  that  interposed,  and  so  did  the 
prisoner  Watson. 

How  long  wai  it  after  this  toast  was  pro- 
pounded by  this  man  that  jrou  addressed  him  f 
—Immediately. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  addressed  him 
that  Mr.  Hunt  interposed  ?— >Almost  immedi- 
ately. He  replied  to  me,  that  I  perhaps  did 
not  know  bow  much  he  had  been  injured  by 
the  government  of  the  country.  He  then 
stated,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  he 
had  been  confined  two  years  in  some  country 
gaol ;  whether  it  was  Maidstone  or  not,  I  will 
not  be  positive.  I  asked  him  for  what;  he  said 
for  caning  off  French  prisoners. 

Did  he  tell  you  how  many  French  prisoners  f 
— I  think  he  did  mention  some  number ;  but  I 
recollect  particularly  that  he  stated,  that  one 
of  them  tnat  he  was  about  to  get  off,  when  he 
got  nearly  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  when 
he  was  about  to  get  on  board  the  vessel,  would 
not  get  on  horseback,  and  that  he  bad  a  great 
mind  to  shoot  him.  Some  farther  conversa- 
tion followed  this ;  he  began  then  to  talk  about 
soldiers  a  Uttle  while  after  this,  and  I  again 
remonstrated  with  Mr.  Hunt  about  letting  such 
a  roan  come  with  him ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  said, 
**  I  must  put  an  end  tb  this  sort  of  language, 
or  you  must  quit  the  room  ;'*  or,  **  I  will  turn 
you  out  of  the  room,"  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Justice  Bmfley. — Was  this  said  by  you, 
or  by  Mr.  Hunt?— I  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  then  he  said  this. 

Mr.  Justice  J6io<<.— What  did  Mr.  Hunt 
then  do  ?— Mr.  Hunt,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, for  I  can  identify  only  him  and  Thistle- 
wood  ;  the  other  man  I  do  not  recollect  being 
there.  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Watson  remon- 
strated with  him  about  his  using  such  language^ 

Mr.  Justice  fiayey.«-You  said  something 
about  his  turning  him  out  of  the  room,  if  no- 
body else  would  7— Yes,  something  of  that  kind. 

Lord  EUenharough, — Did  he  speak  loud 
enough  for  Castle  himself,  to  hear,  do  you 
think  ?— Oh,  yes,  sufficiently  loud ;  after  this 
Mr.  Castle  produced  a  flag,  taking  it  out  of  his 
side^pocket. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — After  he. had  pro- 
duced this  flag,  what  did  he  say,  or  do  f — I 
'  asked  him  whst  the  colours  meant,  upon 
which  the  prisoner  Watson,  perfectly  in  my 
recollection,  for  I  thought  it  was  something  of 
the  French  revolution,  or  something  of  diat 
sort;  the  prisoner  Watson  said.  No,  it  did  not 
mean  any  such  thing,  and  he  gave  a  classical 
definition  of  the  three  colous ;  white,  he  said. 
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to  the  best  of  my  recoUeetioDy  meant  tnitli — 
green,  hature — and  the  red,  justice. 

Did  Castle  go  to  sleep  at  any  time  that 
evening  in  the  room  ? — He  certainly  did,  on 
my  calling  for  the  bill ;  for  I  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  company  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could, 
and  I  desired  my  son  to  ring  for  the  bill,  and 
upon  that  occasion  he  was  in  a  sound  sleep  in 
a  moment ;  almost  momentarily ;  when  the  bill 
came,  of  course  I  wanted  to  have  it  collected ; 
it  came  to  about  five  and  sixpence  a-piece, 
and  something  for  the  waiter,  and  there  were 
deficiencies  of  Mr.  Castle  and  some  other,  and 
1  said  to  Mr.  Hunt,  '^  In  order  to  ffet  rid  of 
this  thing,  you  and  I  must  pay  the  difference, 
whatever  it  is  ;*'  and  Mr.  Hunt  desired  Mr. 
Watson  to  try  to  wake  him,  or  one  of  them ;  I 
think  it  was  Watson ;  there  wa^  some  attempt 
to  do  it,  but  the  more  they  tried  to  wake  him 
the  sounder  he  appeared  to  be ;  at  last  I  said 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  '<  You  had  better  get  up  and 
shake  him ;  he  ordered  the  dinner,  see  wnether 
he  has  got  any  money  to  pay  for  it  f  but  he  had 
no  money  or  any  thmg  else  to  pay. 

Did  you  succeed  at  last  in  waking  him? — 
Mr.  Hunt  did ;  I  did  not  attempt  it,  for  I  got 
the  bill  paid  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  and 
got  away. 

Did  you  go  away  before  he  was  awake  ? — 
No,  I  think  I  did  not;  they  all  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  went  away  under  a  promise  to  see 
Mr.  Hunt  the  next  day. 

Mr.  William  Bryant  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Topping, 

Castle  had  no  money  to  pay  for  himself? — 
He  had  not. 

Who  paid  for  him  ?— I  paid  fDr  him ;  Mr. 
Hunt  and  I  paid  the  deficiency  between  us. 

Are  you  in  the  law  now  ? — I  am  sometimes ; 
the  occasion  of  my  going  to  Mr.  Hunt— »• 

I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  particularly. 

Lord  EUenbarough, — He  must  have  been 
waked,  or  you  would  not  have  known  that  be 
had  no  money  ? — Yes. 

Who  awoke  him  ? — Mr.  Hunt ;  he  certainly 
went  to  sleep  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  and 
in  a  moment. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  first  attempt  to  wake  him,  or 
how  ? — I  think  Watson  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  wake  him. 

A  Juryman, — Did  you  observe  Mr.  Hunt 
strike  him  ?— I  think  he  did  hit  him  on  the 
side ;  I  recollect  his  taking  him  by  the  collar, 
and  shaking  him. 

Lord  £tfeii&orpiigA«— Was  it  wine,  or  wine 
and  water,  that  they  drank?— Wine;  I  take  it 
upon  the  average  there  might  be  about  a  pint 
of  wine  a-piece  in  the  bill. 

How  many  hours  were  you  together  ? — Pro- 
bably two  hours,  or  two  hours  uid  a  half;  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  that 
tbey  went  away. 

What  beer  had  you  ? — Some  porter. 

A  Jmymm, — How  was  Castle  dressed'  then, 
shabbily  or  deceatlTf— Mot  ?enr  well  drened 


at  that  time ;  I  think  rather  otherwise  than  well 
dressed. 

Not  in  a  way  that  you  would  take  him  to  hi 
a  respectable  man?— I  should  hardly  have 
known  the  man  again ;  I  saw  him  in  the  pai;- 
sage  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  he  is  mi 
different  condition  now  than  he  was  then. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — How  came  you  to  lol 
him  stay  two  hours  with  you  ? — My  lord,  I 
was  in  very  considentble  difficulties;  there 
was  a  great  mob  surrounding  the  place,  and  t 
thought  if  I  attempted  to  put  him  out  I  riidald 
perhaps  endanger  the  premises,  or  endangor 
my  own  person. 

James  Wright  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr,  WcthenU. 

Have  you  got  a  certificate  of  marriage  there? 
— Yes. 

What  is  it  P— Of  John  CasUe  with  Eliiabeth 
Streeter. 

Did  you  exanune  this  with  any  original  f-^ 
Yes,  I  did. 

Where?— At  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Sepulchre ;  I  saw  it  written  by  the  miaiattr  ' 
himself. 

Mr.  Wetherell, — I  wbh  to  have  this  read^ 
my  lord ;  it  is  to  make  out  the  point  of  bigamy. 

Lord  Ellenhorougjk^  —  Let  us  see  what  be 

stated  about  bigamy. 

Mr.  Atiotnei/  General, — ^If  it  goes  to  coOf 
tradict  his  evidence,  certainly  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Rkhardton. — ^They  roust  identify  Hhe 
party,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  WetherelL^We  will  do  that,  my  AM. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — Is  this  prior  to  the 
marriage  at  Harwich  i 

Mr.  Yr«f4mff.— No,  my  lord;  he  toAlA 
knew  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Streeter ;  4 
young  lady  of  the  age  of  twenty ;  it  i^  in  re^ 
ference  to  that. 

Lord  WetdforcmgK — Do  you  object 'to  tbii^ 
Mr.  Attorney  General  ? 

Mri  Attorney  Oenerd,^!  do  not  exaet^tm- 
derstand,  my  lord,  in  what  way  the  eviaenoi 
is  offered.  If  it  is  offered  to  contradict  Wliai 
Castle  said  in  his  cross-examination,  t&ere  it 
no  doubt  it  is  evidence ;  but  if  it  is  offered  to 
prove  a  fact  of  criminality  against  Castle,  1 
teel  it  my  duty  to  object  now,  upon  gencm 
principles,  and  not  for  the  particular  purpOM 
of  this  cause,  because  I  apprehend  th«tall 
cases  criminal  and  civil,  must  be  tried  aceord* 
ing  to  the  rules  of  evidence  whatever  be  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry.  If  it  be  offered  ibr 
the  purpose  of  proving  any  particular  offeooo 
committed  by  the  witness,  Castle,  I  ^ppiv* 
bend  it  is  not  evidence ;  because  otherwiae  a 
witness  would  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  of* 
fiences  cliaivM  agjSiinst  hnn,  without  abj  op* 
pottmi^  Of  defendi^  ftinftU* 
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Lord  £(Moro«^A.  —  Will  yoa  haT«  tht 
goodness  to  give  us  the  words  to  which  this  is 
Oppoeed  as  a  falsification. 

Mr.  WetkertU. — I  submit,  my  lord,  with 
great  deference,  that  I  am  entitled  to  gi?e  this 
evidence. 

Lord  Ellenhanmgk, — ^It  is  offered  as  a  con- 
Uadiction,  I  suppose  } 

Mr.  WeikcrtU.^'SOf  mj  lord,  not  as  a  con- 
tradiction. 

Mr.  Justice  AbboU.^^Ycu  offer  it  to  prove  a 
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Mr.  Wttherdl. — ^Yes,  my  lord,  two  or  three 
crimes;  it  is  not  only  bigamy  but  perjury— 

Mr.  Justice  Abhoii. — Where  an  objection  is 
made  to  evidence,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  counsel 
who  offers  it  to  do  more,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  to  state  that  he  offers  the  evidence  to 
prove  a  certain  fact,  and  to  state  so  much  as 
It  Becessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ar> 
gument. 

Mr.  WetherdL — Without  goin^  further  into 
'  particulars,  I  apprehend  I  am  entitled  to  prove 
what  I  propose  to  prove.  I  conceive  that  by  the 
lules  or  evidence  (which  cannot  be  totally  in- 
consistent with  common  sense)  I  am  entitled 
to  prove  against  any  witness  such  accumulated 
inmmy  of  character  as  to  render  his  testimony 
unwortliy  of  credit. 

Lord  Ellenborough, — You  do  not  offer  the  ' 
record  of  his  conviction  ?  ' 

^  Mr.  Wetkerell. — No,  my  lord ;  I  am  not  in  a  ' 
•itnatioB  to  offer  a  record  of  conviction,  there 
has  been  no  prosecution  for  bigamy  yet.    Mr. 
Castle  having,   upon  his  cross-examination,  . 
himself  admitted  the  commission  of  a  g^eat  j 
▼arietv  of  crimes,  I  propose  to  accumulate  i 
upon  hb  own  personal  admissions  many  other  ! 
Climes.    Your  lordship  knows  tliat    bigamy  • 
mav  comprise  perjury  in  affidavits  before  the  ' 
ecclesiastical  court,  as  well  as  other  offences. 
Bigamy  may  be  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  . 
many  c^mes.    Surely  the  attorney-general  will 
iiot  deny,  that  the  law  of  England  authorises  ! 
me  to  prove  such  accumulated  infamy  of  cha- 
racter as  will  render  the  witness  incredible.    It 
is  said,  this  is  like  putting  the  witness  on  his 
trial.    Many  circumstances  may  interpose  to 
prevent  a  prosecution  which  still  would  not 
TMore  him  to  credit.    Castle  may  have  ob- 
tained a  pardon  from  the  crown  to  prevent  a 
proaecution  for  bigamy :  the  crown  may  con- 
ititntionally  exercise  it  s  prerogative  in  this  re- 
spect, and  consequently  1  have  a  right  to  put 
it  soeculatively  that  this  man  is  pardoned : 
he  has  admitted  to  me  the  expectation  of  a 
pardon  of  another  offence. 

Lord  EUenborofigh, — You  have  no  right  to 
assume  fiicta  vnthout  proof. 

Mr.  Wetkertil, — ^I  merely  put  it  argumen- 
iatiyely.  I  conceive  that  it  is  no  argument 
Jgaiost  th^  reception  of  evidence  to  prove  ac« 


cumulated  guilt,  to  tay  that  there  haa  been  no 
prosecution. 

Lord'  EUenboroygkr^li  will  shorten  the  dis- 
cussion if  you  will  mention  any  instance  in 
which  similar  evidence  has  been  admitted. 

Mr.  WetktrtU, — Upon  the  same  principle, 
an  objection  might  be  made  to  putting  any 
question  to  a  witness  to  shake  his  credibility. 

Lord  Weidonmgh. — ^That  the  vritness  may 
refuse  to  answer;  but  if  he  does  answer,  you 
must  take  the  answer  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  impeach  it.  It  vras  held  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  (and  the  doctrine  was  approved  by 
all  the  other  judges)  that  the  vritness  may  o^ 
ject  to  answer  a  question  of  that  nature,  but 
if  he  waives  his  objection  and  answers  it,  you 
are  bound  by  such  answer. 

Mr.  nVfArrrtf.— My  lord,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  that :  But  if  the  witness  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  has  received  a  pardon,  or 
the  prosecution  has  been  put  an  ena  to,  I  may 
compel  him  to  answer  as  to  that,  although  I 
cannot  ask  him  as  to  offences  for  which  he  has 
not  been  prosecuted  and  for  which  he  is  still 
liable,  because  I  cannot  require  him  to  crimi- 
nate himself. 

Lord  FUenhonmgh, — Can  you  cite  any  deci- 
sion in  your  favour  ?  The  contrary  is  certainly 
the  case. 

Mr.  WetkfreU, — I  wish  to  hear  a  case  cited 
by  Mr.  Attorney  General  to  the  contraiy.  I 
contend  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  prove  such  re- 
peated acts  of  criminality  as  must  render  the 
witness  incredible ;  and  I  call  upon  the  at- 
torney-general to  cite  any  decision  or  any 
dictum  at  variance  with  this  proposition.  I 
mav  speak  too  confidently,  but  I  can  find  no 
sucn  doctrine  as  that  for  which  my  learned 
friend  must  contend,  laid  down  in  any  law 
book ;  in  the  course  of  my  practice  (formerly 
not  inconsiderable)  in  courts  of  law,  I  never 
heard  such  doctrine  maintained.  A  man 
may  be  able  to  prove  that  a  witness  is  not 
credible  upon  oath,  although  he  cannot  pro- 
duce a  single  record  of  conviction :  he  ma^  be 
able  to  establish  the  same  proposition  m  a 
more  satisfactoiy  manner,  by  proving  the  com^ 
mission  of  accumulated  crimes  which  would 
demonstrate  the  infamy  of  the  witness.  It 
would  be  a  strange  doctrine  that  you  cannot 
prove  directly  that  which  you  may  prove  indi- 
rectly— that  you  cannot  prove  by  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  commission  of  accumu- 
lated crimes  that  very  fact  the  infamy  of  the 
witness  which  you  may  indirectly  prove  by 
calling  a  person  who  swears  that  he  is  not  cre- 
dible upon  his  oath. 

My  lords,  it  is  with  great  humility  that  I 
press  an  objection  after  your  lordships  have 
expressed  an  intimation  to  the  contrary ;  but 
I  consider  the  present  to  be  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  to  involve  the  protection  of  the 
life  and  character  of  every  subject  in  his  ma- 
jesty's dominioQi.    For,  although  you  can,  by 


4801  f»  ^k^  Trtaum, 

direct  anil  paMlUn  daoioiittTation,  futen  on  » 
wilneu  Ihe  commiision  of  luch  accumnlaied 
criraes  u  ibat  humtm  justice  ind  human  un- 
denlauding  would  repudiate  his  lestimany  as 
utterly  unworth]'  of  cTedil,  io  how  deipcjate 
and  lamentable  a  state  of  destitution  will  ereiy 
man  be  placed  whose  life  or  character  is  at 
stake,  if  in  such  circumsUnces  you  are  to  be 
told,  that  the  law  of  England  will  not  permit 
you  to  prove  that  witncit  to  be  so  steeped,  so 
dyed  In  iofamy,  as  that  liu  evidence  caoitot  be 
believed  ^ 
Lord  fy/enioroi^A. — If  ]roa  have  the  record 
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>t  sit  to  try  collateral  questions. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Oi^ty. — I  submit  that  this 
eiidencc  ought  to  be  received.  A  witness  may 
beaskedwhetherhehascommitledacrimejlie 
may  refuse  to  answei  the  question,  but  tha 
only  ground  for  such  refusal  is,  that  he  is  not 
bouod  to  degrade  his  own  character. 

I  not  bound  to 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copity.— If  then  you  might 
force  this  from  Ihe  witneii  himself,  were  it  not 
for  the  single  objection  that  be  is  not  bound  to 
criminale  himself  I  ask,  upon  what  principle 
Is  it,  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  estabbsh 
the  same  fact  by  other  means!— It  has  been 
said  fand  1  bow  with  great  deference  to  what 
falls  from  your  lordships)  that  if  a  witoess  an- 
swers, you  ara  bound  by  that  answer,  that  if 
the  witness  himself  had  given  a  negative  an- 
swer in  this  instance  we  should  have  been 
bound  by  it :  but  would  it  not  be  competent  to 
M&  to  call  witnesses  lo  contradict  him  and  to 
■hew  that  his  answer  is  false  1 

I  do  not,  at  present,  make  any  reBectioni 
upon  the  character  of  this  witness :  but  I  will 
suppose,  that  a  man,  who  haa  committed  a 
great  multitude  of  crimes,  but  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  one,  comes  into  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  purpose  of  giving  testimony  af- 
fecting the  life  and  character  of  a  prisoner :  he 
appears  in  the  face  of  the  Court  a*  a  Mr 
witness ;  if  we  ask  him  as  to  his  having  com- 
mitted these  crimes,  be  refiisei  to  answer ;  is 
there  then  do  way  by  which  we  can  reach  him  ? 
if  we  otTcr  to  prove  the  facts  are  we  precluded 
from  doing  so  F  This  would  exclude  all  that 
testimony  which  is  essential  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  ascettains  what 
degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  witness.  The 
consequences  to  which  this  would  lead  aie 
enormous,  and  alarming  to  Ibe  administration 
of  justice.  If  this  evidence  i*  rejected,  the  life 
of  every  man  is  at  Ihe  meicy  of  any  man 
however  infamous. 


Mr.  Sergeant  Ca^ty. — My  lord,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  lookmg  at  the  case*.  I 
did  not  suppose  this  question  would  bavebeaft 
raised.    Bm  if  no  cbm  is  cited  ■s*init  ma  I 


tely  upon  the  aiguments  which  I  have  htuaU; 
addressed  to  the  Court ;  I  lely  upon  thoM 
principles  of  right  reasoD  which  have  not  bean 
in  this  instance  repelled,  and  which  compel 
me  most  forcibly  lo  repeal  my  6rm  conviction 
that  ihis  evidence  ought  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Allontry  Gtnrral. — My  lords ;  notwith- 
standing the  conviction  of  my  learned  hra- 
ther 

Lord  MenboTaigh.—Tlafi  is  so  veiy  deu  a 
point  that,  even  if  there  were  no  precedsal, 
the  Court  would  be  wasting  the  public  titnt 
if  they  should  call  upon  yon  to  repl^.  Tka 
Court  try  the  veracity  of  witnesses,  with  t»A 
means  as  they  have,  and,  for  this  purposSf  in.^ 
dulge  free  crots-esamination :  but  whui  ^' 
crime  is  imputed  to  a  vritDess  of  which  hq 
may  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  the. 
Court  know  but  one  medium  of  proof,  ths  n- 
cord  of  conviction.  Evei;  person  who  at- 
tends the  tribunals  where  justice  is  adiafaii. 
tared  knows  how  frequently  in  consequenoe  of 
Ibe  record  of  conviction  not  being  tendend, 
the  evidence  is  lost.  The  rule  is,  that  to  dis- 
quality  a  witness  on  the  ground  of  his  hamig 
committed  such  a  crime  as  would  dis^nali^ 
bim,  you  must  produce  the  record  of  hi*  cob> 
viction ;  otherwise,  he  is  admitlad.  You  maj 
ask  the  witness,  whether  he  has  been  guilty  M 
such  a  crime  (this  iude[:d  would  be  iroproMity 
asked,  for  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  hinw 
self)  and  if,  from  a  desire  to  exculpate  himself 
from  your  imputation  he  answers  in  the  nega- 
tive, vou  are  precluded  by  such  anawet  tnm 
pursuing  it  further.  The  Court  does  not  nt 
tor  the  purpose  of  eiamining  into  collateral 
crimes.  It  would  be  unjust  to  permit  it,  b»- 
catue  it  is  impossible  that  the  witness  can  be 
prepared  vrith  exculpatory  evidence  to  rebut 
any  testimony  which  m^y  be  brought  agiiiiat 
him,  for  no  man  can  foresee  what  that  terti- 
mony  may  be  :  there  ii  no  possibility  of  a  &ir 
and  competent  trial  of  the  question,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  never  permitted. 

It  has  been  pressed  upon-  the  Court,  tUt 
we  are  violating  the  first  principles  of  law, 
when  no  case  has  been  referred  to  wherein  suck 
a  principle  has  been  entertained.  This  mode 
of  arguing  the  case  and  of  addressing  the 
Court  is  highly  improper. 

Mr.  Justice  Beyley. — I  entertain  no  dodbt 
upon  this  point,  nor  is  the  present  the  fint 
time  I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  it.  If 
this  evidence  were  admissible,  it  would  be  in>- 
possible  lo  carry  on  the  administration  of  Jn^ 
tice,  because  the  Court  would,  in  every  case, 
have  to  try  numberless  different  issues,  and  the 
attention  of  jurors  would  be  withdrawn  fitm 
the  single  question  of  fact  before  them,  to  ex- 
amine inio  the  infinite  variety  of  crimes  whidk 
would  be  imputed  to  the  several  witnesses. 

I  take  the  rule  lo  be  this:  if  an  jndividtal 
has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  ineapacitatea 
him  lo  be  a  witness,  you  may  produce  ihe  re- 
oerdof  his  conviclioQ,  and  give  evidence  of  bia 
identic,  enil  then  be  aniwt  b«.  hew4  >>  4 
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coait  of  justice.  If  you  cannot  do  thiiy  vcm 
nqr  call  witnwses  to  prove,  that  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  of  his  general  cha- 
facter,  he  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath. 
You  may  g^ve  general  evidence  of  this  de- 
tsriptioDy  but  are  not  at  liberty  to  give 
evidence   of   the    commission   of   particular 


This  is  stated  to  be  the  rule  in  the  only  ele- 
mentary book  upon  the  subject,  which  1  hap- 
pen to  have  at  hand,  Mr.  Phillips's  extremely 
good  Treatise  on  the  law  of  Evidence.  It  is 
thare  laid  down  that  ^  The  party,  against 
**  whom  a  witness  is  called,  may  disprove  the 
^  facts  stated  by  him  or  may  examine  other 
*'  witnesses  as  to  his  general  character.  To 
**  impeach  the  credit  of  a  witness,  says  Mr. 
^  Justice  Duller,  you  can  only  examine  to  his 
^  general  character,  and  not  to  particular  facts, 
^  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  every  man 
''may  be  supposed  capable  of  supporting 
"  his  general  character,  but  it  is  not  likely  he 
**  should  be  prepared  to  answer  to  particular 
^  €icts,  without  notice;  and  unless  his  general 
^  diameter  and  behaviour  are  in  issue,  he  has 
*  no  notice.''*  If  the  witness  were  apprised 
ef  the  particular  facts,  he  might  come  prepared 
with  proo£i  to  shew  that  dthough  tnere  was 
frimafaae  evidence  aaainst  him,  they  were  in 
reality  unfounded.  You  may  indeed  zsk  the 
question  of  the  witness  himseli^  and  if  he  choose 
to  answer  the  question  you  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  answer  which  he  gives.  He  may  demur 
to  the  question,  for  he  is  not  bound  to  crimi- 
nate himself,  and  if  he  refuse  to  answer,  this 
is  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  jury.  If  you 
ask  a  witness  whether  he  nas  committed  a  par* 
ticular  crime,  it  would  perhaps  be  going  too 
fiir  to  say  that  if  he  refuse  to  answer  you  may 
discredit  him ;  it  is  for  the  juiy  to  draw  wliat 
inferences  they  may.  With  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular case  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  cannot  go  into  evidence  of 
particular  facts,  to  shew  that  the  witness  is  not 
to  be  believed  upon  his  oath. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  also  am  of  opinion 
that  this  evidence  cannot  be  received ;  and 
think  further,  that  if  the  attorney-general  had 
Jiot  objected  to  its  admissibility,  it  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  Court  itself  to  have  inter- 
posed. There  are  many  cases  in  which  coun- 
eel  would  rather  allow  evidence  to  be  given 
than  raise  an  objection,  but  in  no  case  ought  the 
Court  to  receive  evidence  which  by  the  law  of 
tke  land  is  inadmissible. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  from  one 
of  the  very  learned  advocates  for  the  prisoner, 
that  they  did  not  expect  that  the  admissibility 
of  this  evidence  would  be  questioned.  It  has 
qi  late  years  been  much  debated  whether  it  is 
competent,  to  ask  a  witness,  under  cro6s-ex»« 
minatioa,  whether  be  has  conmutted  any  crime. 


*  1  PhiU.  £▼.  990;  5th  edit  See  also  aa  to 
praef  of  coufiction  aod  judgiMnt,  iMi  32. 


or  even  to  put  to  him  atty  onestion  which  tend* 
to  disparage  and  disgrace  nim.*  This  subject 
is  diacussed  at  some  length  in  the  last  edition 
of  Mr.  Peake*k  book  on  Evidence  :  reference  is 
there  made  to  a  dictnm  of  lord  chief  justice 
Treby,  who  upon  a  trial  for  high-treason,  said, 
that  no  question  conld  be  put  to  a  witness  the 
answer  to  which  might  bring  him  into  disgrace 
and  disoaragement.  Within  a  few  years,  not 
long  before  I  quitted  the  bar,  upon  a  trial  be- 
fore the  late  lord  chief  baron,  than  whom  a 
more  learned  or  humane  judge  never  sat  upon 
the  bench,  a  question  was  put  (by  a  learned 
gentleman  who  was  then  together  with  me  of 
counsel  for  the  defendant)  to  the  witness,  I  do 
not  precisely  recollect  whether  to  criminate 
him,  or  whether  it  merelr  tended  to  discredit 
him ;  I  think  the  latter :  but  the  lord  diief  ba- 
ron would  not  allow  the  question  to  be  put ; 
and  in  order  that  the  point  might  be  brought 
to  a  decision  before  the  higheit  tribunal  in  the 
country,  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  tendeied,  but 
it  was  not  proceeded  in.  It  has  been  the  uni- 
form practice,  for  the  pnrpose  of  discrediting 
an  adverse  witness,  to  call  a  witness  to  say  ''I 
have  known  such  a  one  for  yean ;  I  know  his 
character,  and  I  would  not  believe  him  upon 
his  oath :  but  no  person  who  hat  been  called  to 
give  that  testimony,  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
add  **  because  he  has  done  to  uid  so.  ^  The 
general  assertion  has  been  fe^ved,  but  the 
particular  reasons  upon  which  that  assertion  is 
founded,  such  as  that  he  knew  that  the  witness 
had  committed  certain  ofleucety  have  always 
been  rejected. 

To  what  would  the  reception  of  such  evidence 
lead  ?  To  a  trial,  by  the  jury  impanelled  upon 
this  occasion,  whether  the  witness  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  :  if  this  were  allowed,  a  similar 
question  might  be  propoundedi  and  a  similar 
inquiry  pursued  with  respect  to  every  witness 
who  has  given  or  may  give  evidence  in  this 
case :  and  thus  the  juiy  might  be  employed 
from  day  to  day  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
in  the  trial  of  collateral  issues,  lliis  would 
impose  upon  the  jury  a  burthen  which  ought 
not  to  be  cast  upon  them. 

But  further,  the  rules  of  evidence  are  the 
same  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases :  what  may 
be  received  in  the  one  case  may  be  received  in 
the  other;  and  what  is  rejected  in  the  one 
ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  other.  And  in  civil 
causes,  how  can  the  vritness,  or  the  party  who 
produces  him,  come  prepared  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  guilt  which  may  be  ad- 
duced affainst  him  ? 

For  these  reasons,  without  going  more  at 
length  into  the  subject,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  this  evidence  ought  not  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, — I  am  also  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  this  evidence  cannot  be  received . 
If  such  evidence  be  admissible,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  been  very  frequently 
tendered  and  received,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
such  evidence  must  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
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tance,  especially  in  criminal  cases  and  the 
circumstance  that  such  evidence  never  has  been 
received  is  a  powerful  argument  to  shew  that  it 
eannot  be  received ;  but  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  question  has  occurred  and  such 
evidence  rejected.  In  addition  to  the  g^reat 
inconvenience,  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible truly  and  justly  to  decide  collateral  issues 
of  this  nature.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  wit- 
ness, or  for  the  party  who  produces  him,  not 
knowing  what  crimes  may  be  imputed  to  him, 
to  come  prepared  to  explain  and  rebut  prima 
facie  and  presumptive  evidence  applicable  to 
every  action  of  his  life  ?  but  which,  if  he  had 
previous  notice,  he  might  be  able  to  explain  or 
disprove? — ^The  effect  would  be,  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  question  which 
they  were  impannelled  to  tr^,  and  to  render 
witnesses  unwilling  to  appear  m  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  they  would  be  exposed  to  charges 
which  for  want  of  previous  notice,  they  could 
not  refute. 

In  the  case  of  Spencely  qui  tarn  v.  De  WUlott* 
which  was  an  action  for  usury  tried  before  lord 
Ellenborough,  wherein  the  usury  was  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  defendant,  in  a 
contract  made  by  him  with  the  Trench  Mar- 
quis de  Chambonas ;  the  plaintiffs  case  was 
proved  by  the  marquis,  who  on  his  examina- 
tion in  chief  swore,  in  substance,  that  the  de* 
fendant  had  "advanced  to  him  the  sums  of  mo- 
ney mentioned  in  the  declaration,  at  the  rate 
of  about  10/.  per  cent,  per  month,  and  not  by 
way  of  partnership ;  ana  there  was  no  question 
of  the  usury,  if  the  marquis  were  believed. 
But  the  defendant's  counsel,  intending  to  dis- 
credit the  witness  on  cross-examinatioo,  pro- 
posed to  ask  him  what  contract  he  had  made 
with  a  Mr.  Schullenburghi  and  vnth  several 
other  third  persons  from  whom  he  had  also 
Uken  up  tnoncy  on  the  same,  and  on  other 
days  on  which  the  contract  in  question  was 
made ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
from  the  witness  the  confession,  that  he  had 
taken  up  sums  of  money  from  those  third  per- 
sons on  terms  of  confidence  that  he  was  to  em- 
ploy the  money  so  raised  according  to  hb  own 
discretion,  (which  he  had  suggested  to  them, 
he  was  (nabled  to  do  to  great  advantage),  and 
to  share  with  them  the  profits,  whatever  they 
might  be,  the  defendant's  counsel  intending, 
if  the  witness  answered  in  the  adSirmative,  to 
draw  from  thence  a  conclusion  that  he  had 
made  the  same  contract  with  the  defendant, 
(which  vras  suggested  to  be  the  fact)  with 
whom  as  with  those  third  persons  he  was  living  at 
the  time  in  habits  of  frequent  communication  and 
familiarity;  orifthe  witness'deniedthatsuch  was 
the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  those  persons, 
to  call  Mr.  Schullenburgh  and  the  others  to 
prove  the  contrary,  aftd  thereby  destroy  the 
witness's  credit.  Lord  Ellenborough,  however^ 
refused  to  sufier  the  question  to  l^  put  to  the 
witness  on  his  cross-examination,  conceiving  it 
to  be  entirely  irrelevant  to  theissuain  the  canse, 
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and  that  it  was  not  allowable  for  a  counsel  on 
cross-examination  to  put  to  a  witness  any  que>- 
tion  concerning  a  distinct  collateral  fact  not  re** 
levant  to  the  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  disprov-; 
ing  the  truth  of  the  expected  answer  by  other 
witnesses. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  verdict  for 
25,20oi.  Mr.  Erskine  moved  for  a  new  trial ; 
first  on  the  ground  of  the  rejection  of  the  eyi«. 
dence  prop<Med  to  be  obtained  upon  the  croMk- 
examination  of  the  witness;  and  secondly., 
upon  an  affidavit  that  the  plaintiff  had  published 
a  statement  of  the  case,  which  vras  distributed i 
about  the  court  and  the  hall  before  and  at  the. 
lime  of  the  trial.    On  the  first  ground  he 
reasoned  generally  upon  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  to  truth  and  justice,  if  a  witness,  per- 
haps unknown,  who  swore  to  a  fact  stated  by- 
him  to  have  passed  in  secret  or  confidence  with 
a  party  to  the  suit,  when  no  other  witness  was 
present  vrith  whom  he  could  be  confronted, 
could  not  have  his  credit  tried  by  a  cross-exa- 
mination as  to  collateral  matters,  whereon,  if 
he  spoke  falsely,  the  falsity  was  capable  of  being 
shown  b^  other  witnesses.    That  this  was  w' 
peculiar  importance  in  criminal  cases,  where  « 
person    unjustly    accused  of  secret  offences^ 
could  often  have  no  other  means  of  defending^^ 
himself.    But  the  Court  were  all  decidedly  i^ 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  counael- 
on  cross-examination,  to  q^tion  the  witneet 
concerning  a  fact  wholly  irrelevant    to  the 
matter  in  issue,  if  answered  affirmatively,  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  if  he  answered 
in  the  negative,  by  calling  other  witnesses  to 
disprove  what  he  said.  That  in  this  case,  what-^* 
ever  contracts  the  vritness  might  have  entered 
into  with  other  persons  for  other  loans,  tlMevi 
conld  not  be  evidence  of  the  contract  made  with 
the  defendant,  unless  the  witness  had  first  said, 
that  he  had  made  the  same  contract  with  the- 
defendant  as  he  had  made  with  those  persons  ;. 
which  he  had  not  said.    They  observed  thai 
the  rule  had  been  laid  down  again  and  affaia^. 
that  upon  cross-examination,  to  try  the- credit  of* 
a  witnetSy  only  general  questions  could  be  pvlp 
and  he  could  not  be  asked  as  to  any  collatend, 
and  independent  fact,  merely  with  a  view  to 
contradict  him  afterwards  by  calling  another 
witness.    The  danger  of  such  a  practice  would 
be  obvious,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  tiy- 
ingas  manycoUateral  issues  as  one  of  thepartier 
chose  to  introduoe,  and  which  the  other  could 
not  be  prepared  to  meet. — ^Lord  EUenboron^ 
then  addea,  that  he  had  ruled  this  point  again 
and  again  at  the  sittings,  till  he  was  quite  tired 
of  the  agitation  of  the  question,  and  therefore* 
he  wished  that  a  bill  of  exceptions  should  be 
tendered  by  any  party  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  judgment,  that  the  question  might  be- 
finaJly  put  at  rest;  and  the  Court  desired  to. 
have  It  understood  that  they  rejected  the  motioa 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  first  ground,  and  granted 
a  rule  Nisi  oi|  the  second-  ground  alone  |  which* 
was  ^*  that  the  plaintiff  had  published  a  stat»> 
ment  of  tlie  cusei  mkoA  wssi  distributed  ebovt 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  iBflttencing  the 
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jiuy  and  the  hall  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
triid.''  If  the  case  came  on  for  trial  again,  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  tendering  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, by  meant  of  which  tiie  very  emi- 
nent counsel,  if  he  had  thought  the  question 
tenable,  might  have  carried  it  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Some  cases  have  occurred  since  t  I 
have  understood  that  the  rule  has  been  acted 
upon,  to  this  eitent  at  least,  that  if  you  pro- 
poie  a  question  to  a  witness,  and  he  declines 
to  answer  it,  his  not  answering  it  can  have  no 
dfcct  with  the  jury.  If  he  does  answer  it,  jrou 
must  be  satisfied  with  his  answer,  since  it  is 
ffi?en  upon  the  penalty  of  being  prosecuted 
tor  perjury.  This  was  so  held  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence,  in  a  case  of  which  I  have  a  note  ;  and 
I  have  always  considered  it  as  settled  law, 
and  acted  upon  from  the  eariiest  times. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  have  a  perfect  recol* 
lection  of  a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
ait  Gloucester,*  where  a  question  of  this  sort 
was  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness,  and  the 
learned  judge,  after  hesitating  for  some  time, 
at  last  said,  ''  You  may  put  the  question  if  you 
please ;  but  if  you  do,  you  must  take  the  an- 
swer for  good  or  for  bald :  you  cannot  call  wit- 
nesses to  contradict  him." 

Mr.  TVifpn^.— *Tbe  very  same  point  was 
nded  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  at  York,  in 
Rei  V.  Teal  and  others  for  a  conspiracy .f 

George  PkUpoit  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  OjpUy. 

Do  you  know  the  witness  Castle,  who  has 
been  examined  here  ? — I  do. 

How  lonff  have  you  known  him  ? — In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1811. 

nave  you  known  him  from  that  time  to  the 
present? — ^I  did  not  see  him  for  two  years, 
nearly  two  years  after  he  had  committed  the 
inRnce. 

Never  mind  the  offence ;  from  the  knowledge 
jfm  have  of  him,  and  of  his  general  character, 
IS  he  a  man  to  be  believed  when  speaking  upon 
his  oath  ? — I  should  hardly  think  so ;  in  fact, 
I  would  say  that  he  is  not. 

JawkCi  Lawton  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  WethereU, 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Heyward,  alleged  to  abide  at  No.  6,  Stan- 
gmte-wall,  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
stock-broker  ? — I  know  the  person  you  allude 
to. 

How  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? — 
Upwards  of  ten  years ;  in  fact,  I  have  known 
him  from  a  boy. 

Would  you  believe  him  upon  his  oath ;  or  in 
your  judgment,  is  he  a  person  to  be  believed 
upon  his  oath  ? — I  believe  not ;  I  would  not 
believe  him  upon  his  oath. 

You  would  not;  and  you  believe  he  is  not  a 
person  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  f — ^I  do. 

•  Harris  v.  Tippett,  2  Camp.  637. 
t  11  East  809. 


James  Lamon  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Guniey. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  examined  upon 
oath?— I  never  heard  him  examined  upon 
oath. 

Mr.  WethereU. — But  whether  he  has  been 
examined  upon  oath  or  not,  your  judgment  is 
that  he  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ? — 
£xactly  so. 

WUliMm  H/ydon  sworn. — Examined  by 
Ad[r.  Sergeant  CopUy, 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John 
Heyward,  who  lives  at  No.  6,  Stangate-wall, 
Lambeth  ? — ^Yes,  very  well. 

A  stock-broker?— No,  he  is  no  stock-broker, 
nor  ever  was. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — ^I  suppose 
five  or  six  years. 

From  the  knowledge  you  have  of  him  and  his 
general  character,  is  he  to  be  believed  on  his 
oath  ? — I  do  not  think  he  is. 

Does  he  live  at  No.  6,  Stangate-wall  Lam- 
beth ?— Yes,  he  does ;  he  was  for  several  years 
publisher  of  the  Courier  newspaper. 

That  is  the  same  man  ? — I  iaw  him  here  yes- 
terday. 

Lord  EUenborough, — Did  you  ever  see  him 
living  in  that  place  f — No. 

How  do  you  know  it  is  the  same  person  ? — 
I  have  seen  him  here,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
to  be  examined  upon  this  trial. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^We  can  prove  it  was 
the  same  penon,  it  necessary. 

Robert 


sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  WetkerelL 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  read  the  description 
of  John  Heyward  f— John  Heyward,  at  No.  6, 
Stangate-wall,  Lambeth. 

Do  you  know  such  a  person  ? — This  is  not  his 
name  correctly;  his  name  is  J.  W.  Heywood. 

Is  it  the  person  who  was  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Couner  ? — The  same. 

How  long  have  you  known  this  gentleman  ? 
— About  five  years. 

In  your  judgment,  and  from  your  knowledge 
of  his  character,  is  he  a  person  to  be  believed 
upon  his  oath  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ;  in  the  few  trans- 
actions I  had  with  him,  I  found  him  very  irre- 
gular. 

Lord  EBemborough. — ^Irregular  in  money 
transactions? — ^Yes;  he  seldom  fulfilled  his 
engagements  with  punctuality. 

He  was  not  a  punctual  paymaster  ? — No. 

Mr.  WethereU.— Th^i  is  not  his  real  name 
then,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

How  does  he  spell  his  name  ? — J.  W.  Hey- 
wood. 

This  is  Heyward  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  WetkereU. — ^In  consequence  of  what  ha» 
passed,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  tc^ 
your  loid^p,  whether  we  have  not  a  right  ta 
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have  the  eTideaee  of  Mr.  Heyward  itrudc  ovt. 
Your  lordship  knows,  the  crown  can  examine 
DO  witness  unless  his  description  is  propcrlj 
giTen.  Now  if  it  turn  out  atlerwsrds  that  the 
witness  whose  name  is  inserted  in  the  list  is  not 
the  person,  and  not  of  the  business  of  the  person 
examined,  the  prisoner  has  not  had  that  notice 
which  the  law  requires. 

Lord  EHenborough. — ^The  objection  should 
certainly  have  been  taken  in  the  first  instance ; 
otherwise  a  party  may  take  the  chance  of  get- 
ting eridence  that  he  may  like,  and  if  he  dislikes 
the  testimony,  he  may  afterwards  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  it  upon  the  ground  of  misdescrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbotts — ^I  will  tell  you  why  it 
cannot  be  taken  now ;  the  witness  might  have 
told  yoU|  if  he  had  been  asked,  that  he  some- 
times writes  his  name  one  way  and  sometimes 
another. 

Mr.  Justice  J3blrtwif.---Objections  to  dis- 
qualify a  witness,  such  as  questions  of  interest 
or  description,  should  be  taken  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Wetherell. — It  being  a  question  quite 
new  under  the  statute  of  queen  Anne,  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  state  it  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  EUenbarougk/'—Do  yoo  know  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  brothers  ?— He  has  no 
brother  living  now. 

Mr.  Gumey. — So  he  stated. 

George  Spurrdl  swom.-^Examtned  by 
Mr.  WetkereU. 

Do  vou  know  a  person  going  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  John  Heyward,  abiding  at  No.  6,  Stan- 
gate-wall,  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of  Smrey, 
stock-broker  ? — ^Yes. 

From  your  knowledge  of  his  diaracter.  in 
your  judgment  is  he  a  person  to  be  believed  on 
his  oath  ? — I  know  him  to  be  a  rogne. 

You  know  him  to  be  a  rogue ;  but'  cannot 
go  further? — I  know  himto  oe  a  rogue,  and 
can  prove  it. 

Mr.  John  Scott  sworn  w — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  WetkertU. 

Are  you  a  short-hand  writer ;  are  you  a  re- 
porter to  any  newspaper T— -I  report  fertile 
Morning  Advertiser. 

Did  you  attend  the  second  Spa-fields  meet* 
ing  on  the  2nd  of  December  last  ? — I  did  the 
first  Spa-fields  mating. 

Did  you  attend  the  second  f — I  attended  oa 
the  second. 

Did  vou  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
notes  of  the  speeches  made  f-*I  did. 

How  near  did  you  get  to  the  waggon  from 
which  the  speeches  were  made  ? — It  was  the 
first  Spa-fields  meeting. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  the  second  ?— It  was 
the  first  at  that  place  that  I  attended,  and  I 
4lid  net  know  where  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held ;  en  etieriag  the  field  I  saw  jome  people 
■roiiad  «  WMMk 
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Let  us  get  op  to  the  waggon  as  quickly  m  we 
can :  how  near  did  you  get  up  to  the  waggon  f 
--rl  cannot  say,  indeed,  I  was  very  much  pushed 
about.  At  one  time  I  might  be  as  near  as  I 
may  be  to  the  jury. 

Were  you  pushed  from  that  situation,  or  did 
you  maintain  your  ground  and  teep  in  that 
situation  ? — I  could  not  maintain  my  ground 
for  a  minute,  there  was  a  constant  current  of 
people  going  towards  the  other  meeting.  I 
went  to  that  place  seeing  a  gentleman  speak- 
ing. I  took  It  to  be  Mr.  Parkes,  called  Panoa 
Pluses.  I  made  up  to  the  waggon^  and  it  was 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  I  perceived ;  I  had 
never  seen  the  gentleman  before. 

Without  thu  long  report,  we  will  coma  to 
the  short  point  You  could  not  maintain  yoar 
ground  on  account  of  the  pushing  of  the  mob  f 
— ^I  could  not. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  take  a  note  of  the 
speeches  delivered  firom  the  waggon? — I  did 
oot;  I  never  do  in  a  mob,  very  rarely;  I 
merely  listen ;  I  do  not  attempt  it. 

Could  it  have  been  done  with  convenience 
on  that  occasion  ? — ^No,  I  think  n6t. 

Could  a  short-hand  writer,  in  t}ie  situadon 
in  which  you  stood,  have  conveniently  taken  a 
note  ? — I  certainly  could  not 

You  are  as  skilful  a  note-taker  as  any  one  ; 
I  take  it  you  have  been  long  in  it  ?— -Eight 
years. 

You  could  not  take  a  note. 

Mr.  Justice  ilUol/.— He  says  he  never  does. 

WUnett, — ^In  a  oommon  hall,  or  any  mob,  I 
do  not  take  a  note. 

Mr.  WethereU, — On  account  of  the  poshing 
cOuld  YOU  distinctly  hear  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Watson  from  the  waggon  f — I  staid  about 
ten  minutes,  and  I  could  not  hear  distincUy. 
At  one  time  I  was  pretty  near,  and  at  ano- 
ther I  was  not.  I  could  not  hear  an^  one 
sentence.  Mr.  Watson  appeared  to  be  cooi* 
plaining  of  the  prince,  as  fiir  as  I  could  an- 
derstand. 

Could  vou  hear  any  one  distinct  sentence  ! 
— I  coula  not. 

Mr.  John  Scott  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorn^  GeneraL 

Who  spoke  after  the  elder  Mr.  Watson  ?— I 
left  him  speaking.  I  ascertained  that  that  was 
not  the  appointed  meeting,  and  I  went  away 
to  the  Merlin's  Cave. 

Mr.  Justice  BajfleU' — ^What  time  of  the  day 
was  this? — I  think  about  a  quarter  after  twelve. 
I  then  proceeded  to  the  Merlin's  Cave. 

Lord  WenboixmgK — You  do  not  (hink  you 
have  recollection  enough  of  what  was  said  re- 
specting the  prince  to  give  us  any  account  of 
it?— I  could  not  I  never  had  my  attention 
drawn  to  it  till  the  Monday. 

You  recollect  generally  that  that  was  the 
subject^— No,  I  never  had  my  attentioD  dis- 
tineUy  diawli  to  it  till  last  Mondi^. 
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Do  you  know  Mr.  Dowling,  the  short-hand  | 
writer,  who  has  bc«D  eiamiDed  upon  Ihi*  trial !  < 
— I  know  Mr.  George  Oowlin^.  I  do  oot 
know  whether  he  has  been  examined  here  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

George  Vincenl  Dowlingf — Yea. 

Lord  EUmbtyrongh. — Vincent  George  Dow- 
Img,  that  is  the  Mine  penoo,  I  wppote  T — 
Xm. 

Mr.  IfetAnrU.— Has  Mr.  George  Vincent 
Dowling  had  any  conTersation  with  you  on  the 
lubject  of  hii  expectations  of  a  place  or  an 
offlce  ?— No,  I  caDDOl  say  exactly  so.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you,  aa  nevly  as  my 
racollectioQ  will  enable  me,  tbe  cooTersation 
which  took  place. 

Mr.  Gvitey. — The  i]uettion  I  submit  is  to  be 
pointed  to  something  to  which  Mr.  Dowling 
bai  been  examined. 

Mr.  Tl'»(Aere//.— Mr.  Dowling  lias  said  he 
Ind  no  expectation  of  an  appointment ;  I  am 
going  to  put  the  qnestioD  upon  that. 

Mr.  Gvnify. — If  my  learned  friend  will  put 
the  question  so  as  to  point  it  to  that,  I  have 
DO  objection. 

Mr.  Wtlhtrtll. — The  witness  says  he  had 
rather  state  it  in  his  own  way,  or  1  was  going 
to  put  the  question,  has  he  stated  to  you  any 
eipcciations  of  a  reward  or  remuneration  from 
gO*emmenl? — He  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  connexion  with  these  proseculions,  the 
treason  prosecutions  (that  was  tbe  substance) 
ud  of  the  part  which  be  bad  in  the  crown 
pMMCutions,  be  had  been  introduced  to  the 
borne  department ;  that  that  was  the  nay  in 
which  he  had  been  introduced  lo  the  home 
department,  and  that  il  had  led  him  to  eni' 
ployment,  I  understood,  as  a  shorl-hand 
writer  for  himself  and  brothers,  I  bet i ere,  or 
brother.  I  cannot  speak  confidently  as  lo  the 
MDOunt.  My  impression  is,  that  he  stated  it 
to  be  of  the  value  of  300/. ;  but  ai  to  the 
amouDt,  I  beg  lo  be  understood  not  to  be  con- 
cluded ;  for  lam  not  clear  as  to  the  amount. 

Is  bis  brother's  natne  George ;  what  19  bis 
brother's  name? — J  know  only  one  brother — 

That  this  cimimstance  ted  to  an  employ- 
ment yielding  iOOt.  Did  be  state  this  to  have 
happened  in  consequence  -  — 


Ht.   Wetlurtll. — I  beg  your  lordship's  par- 


Mr.  WetAerrS. — I  have  nothing  fnrtiier,  my 
lord.    Tb«  case  foe  the  prisoner  b  closed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ctp&y.  —  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  speak  rooct  unfeignedlj  when  I  %»j, 


A»t  I  have  not  wotda  adeqaaldy  to  expreM 
wbat  I  feel  at  this  moment.  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  assist,  as  counsel,  in  a  cause  whidt, 
in  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  attended, 
and  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  may  lead, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  thai  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country ;  a  cause  of  inbnite  moment  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar— whose  life  and  dia- 
racter — every  thing  that  con  be  valuable  to  bim 
IS  a  man,  and  as  a  member  of  the  community 
— are  at  issue,  and  depend  upon  your  verdict ; 
uid  I  feel,  therefore,  almost  sinking  under  the 
apprehension,  that  my  powen  may  not  enable 
me  to  do  justice  to  inch  a  cause,  or  to  conduct 
it  in  the  manner  that  (he  occasion  dernands. 
But  I  am  cheered  and  animated  upon  this  oc- 
casion when  I  advert  to  the  persons  to  whom 
I  am  now  addressing  myself  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  an  English  jury,  the  best  guardians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  am  address- 
ing myself  lo  a  jury,  drawn  from  the  most  np- 
ri^laiid  independent  class  of  the  community. 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  an  assembly  of  gen* 
tlemen,  who,  from  the  patience  which  they 
have  exhibited — from  the  vigilance  which  they 
have  exercised — from  the  acvieness  and  pe- 
netration which  they  have  displayed  Ihronghout 
tbe  course  of  this  long  and  complicated  io- 
quiry,  have  afforded  abundant  evidence  to  the 
world,  that  they  are  the  very  best  tribunal  that 
could  have  been  constituted  for  the  decision  of 

It  is  lo  you  then,  gentlemen,  that  I  look 
for  support — it  is  to  you  that,  on  behalf  of  the 

Sriioner  and  the  public,  I  trust  to  supply  my 
cticiences~-I  rely  upon  your  attention  and 
sagacity,  the  undeviating  rectitude,  and  the 
unshaken  firmness  of  your  priuciples  and  con- 
duct. 

You  will  permit  me,  before  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  merits  of  this  question,  to  put 
jou  upon  your  guard  against  any  impressions 
which  you  may,  without  being  sensible  of  It, 
have  received  from  without  doors,  before  the 
commencement  of  this  trial.  I  am  sure  thai 
you  have  evety  disposition  and  wish  to  come 
to  the  decision  of  this  question,  with  minds 
completely  unfettered  and  unbiassed.  I  shall 
be  excused,  however,  in  su|{^esiing  this  cau- 
tion, because,  in  the  present  state  of  society 
and  of  the  public  press  In  this  country,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  a  cause  of  this  nature 
should  not  hare  been  discussed  and  agitated, 
and  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree  prejudged.  I 
feel  confidant,  however,  that  upon  tbis  occa- 
sion you  will,  as  far  as  possible,  di^mins  every 
previous  impression  from  your  minds ;  that  you 
will  directyour  attention  solely  to  the  evidence, 
by  which  alone,  1  am  persuaded,  your  verdict 
will  b«  gavem»l. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  that  yon  should  be 
upon  you  guard  in  this  respect,  from  circum- 
itaooes  which  are  known  to  us  all.  It  is  matter 
of  public  tiotorieiy,  that  reports  have  been 
publisbed  by  secret  committees  appointed  by 
both  booMi  of  puUmnoil,  vpcm  quMti^ 
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closely  connected  with  the  present  charge; 
these  reports  have  heen  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  and  may  have  met 
your  attention.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  those  reports,  the  Habeas  Cotpus 
act,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  constitution, 
and  the  best  protection  of  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject,  has  been  suspended.  I  beg 
and  entreat,  that  you  will  not  suffer  any  con- 
siderations, arising  out  of  those  reports  and 
circumstances,  to  influence  your  verdict.  I 
intreat  and  implore  you,  carefully  and  anxi- 
ously, to  dismiss  all  such  considerations  from 
your  minds.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  that, 
in  the  year  1794,  the  trials  for  high  treason  at 
the  Old  Hailey,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  cause,  had  been 
preceded  by  similar  publications.  I  well  re- 
member, the  juries  who  sat  upon  those  cele- 
brated trials  were  cautioned  by  the  counsel  for 
tlie  prisoners  (men  of  the  highest  eminence 
and  talents)  against  suffering  their  minds  to  be 
biassed  by  those  reports.  The  appeal  was  not 
made  in  vain — the  juries  of  that  day  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  influence  or 
authority  —  they  directed  their  attention  to 
the  evidence  alone — and  they  ultimately  pro- 
nounced, as  the  result  of  a  most  painful  and 
laborious  investigation,  those  verdicts  of  ac- 
quittal which,  uoush  they  might  be  cavilled 
at  by  some  interested  persons  at  the  time,  have, 
I  will  take  upon  myself  confidently  to  assert, 
been  crowned  with  the  approbation  and  ap- 
plause of  every  friend  to  the  laws,  the  liberties, 
and  llie  constitution  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  I  shall 
take  leave,  at  the  outset,  also  to  impress  upon 
your  minds.  Whatever  your  opinions  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  if  you 
should  feel  that  he  nas  misconducted  himLself 
in  any  respect;  if  you  should  condemn,  as 
vou  must  do,  those  riots  and  disorders  which 
have  been  committed;  and  if  you  should 
think  that  he  was  in  any  degree  implicated  in 
them — still  I  am  sure  you  will  not  suffer  these 
considerations  so  to  operate  upon  your  minds, 
as  to  hurry  you  into  a  conclusion  of  guilt, 
unless  you  are  fully  convinced  that  he  hascom- 
tnUted  that  precise  deMcription  of  <^ence^  which  ii 
charged  against  hiin  upon  this  record. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  of  tlie  law  of  all  free  states, 
that  every  species  of  offence  should  be  de- 
fined with  the  utmost  possible  precision.  But, 
if  this  principle  be  applicable  to  the  criminal 
law  in  general,  it  applies,  as  you  must  be 
sensible,  with  peculiar  force  to  the  crime  of 
treason,  the  highest  offence  of  which  the  law 
takes  cognizance.  Here,  every  thing  must  be 
traced  out  and  defined  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  with  such  clearness  and  pre- 
cision as  to  render  all  mistake  impossible,  and 
that  every  person  implicated  in  tms  crime  may 
at  once  know  the  full  measure  and  extent  of 
his  guilt.  The  severe  punisliment  inflicted 
upon  the  offender,  the  aetails  of  which  are 
loo  dreadful  for  recital,  renders  this  peculiarly 


necessary.  It  is  rendered  still  more  oeccssaiy 
upon  another  account.  In  cases  of  this  nature, 
the  state  is  the  prosecutor ;  all  the  power,  au- 
thority, and  influence  of  government  are  set  in 
opposition  to  the  party  accused  ;  he  has  to  con- 
tend against  the  first  legal  knowledge  sjid 
talents  of  the  country,  yftacli  are  always  en* 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  All  these 
powers  are  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  has 
therefore  no  secure  defence,  no  refuge,  except 
in  the  precise  language  of  the  law ;  in  the  clear 
and  accurate  description  of  the  offence ;  except 
in  finding  tlie  limits  and  boundaries  of  the 
crime  so  minutely  traced  as  to<afford  no  oppor^ 
tunity  for  refinement,  no  room  for  ingenious 
speculation  or  for  plausible  and  fallacious  ar^ 
gument.  The  chaise  must  be  so  made  out, 
that  it  may  be  at  once  apparent  to  men  of 
plain  and  ordinary  understandings,  that  he 
either  has  or  has  not  committed  the  offence  of 
which  he  stands  accused.  In  what  I  am  now 
sayingy  I  am  not  speaking  my  own  language 
and  my  own  sentiments  alone ;  I  am  repeating  the 
language  and  the  sentiments  of  every  eminent 
vrriter,  of  every  distinguished  lawyer  who  has 
considered  this  subject.  Upon  such  a  pcrinty 
where  there  is  so  complete  auniformity  and  eoor 
currence  of  sentiment,  it  is  difficult  to  select. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  observes,  speaking  of 
the  crime  of  treason,  ''  As  this  is  the  highest 
civil  crime,  which  (considered  as  a  member  of 
the  community)  any  man  can  possibly  commit, 
it  ou|fht,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  precisely  as* 
certained,  for  if  the  crime  of  high  treason  be 
indeterminate,  this  alone  (says  the  ptesident 
Montesquieu)  is  sufficient  to  make  any  go- 
vernment degenerate  into  arbitrary  power.'' 
And  here,  gentlemen,  you  observe  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  cites  not  a  vnriter  upon  the  law  of. 
England,  or  upon  this  or  that  particular  code, 
but  a  writer  upon  general  law,  living  too  in  an 
arbitrary  state ;  who  considered  this  question, 
as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  philosopher  came 
to  this  necessary  and  inevitable  conclusion* 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  proceeds  thus,  **  and 
yet  by  the  ancient  common  law  there  was  n 
great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  judges 
to  determine  what  was  treason  or  not  so, 
whereby  the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes 
had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of  con- 
structive treasons,  that  is,  to  raise  by  forced 
and  arbitrary  constructions,  offences  into  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  treason,  which  never 
were  suspected  to  be  such."*  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  bear  these  principles  in  mind  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  inquiry. 

The  foundation  of  the  law  of  treason,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  is  the  statute  of  25  Edward 
3ra,  to  which  such  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  trial.  Before  the 
passing  of  that  statute,  as  it  appears  by  the 
passage  I  have  just  cited  to  you,  the  law  of 
treason  was  in  the  extremest  degree  vague  and 
undefined.  Accroaching  upon  royal  power, 
was  in  those  days  one  of  the  usual  charges  of 
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MMon.  AcbamtoambigooottiidindttenBi- 
Mite,  u  lord  Hue  obienret,  that  no  perton  knew 
what  it  meanty  or  against  what  he  was  to  de- 
fend himself.  That  great  judge  and  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  nHiom  to  name  is  to  honour, 
after  dting  a  great  yariety  of  other  instances 
of  extraoniinary  treasons  which  existed  in 
those  days,  concludes  in  these  words,  ^  by 
Ihcse  and  the  like  instances  that  might  hie 

S'fen,  it  appears  how  uncertain  and  ai^trary 
#  crime  ot  treason  was  before  the  statute  of 
95  Edward  3rd,  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that 
almost  erenr  offence  that  was,  or  seemed  to  be 
a  breach  ofthe  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the 
king,  was,  by  construction,  and  consequence, 
and  interpretation,  raised  into  the  offence  of 
high  treason.  It  appears,  thetefore,  that  preri- 
ODsly  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  S5  Edward 
3rd,  almost  erery  word  or  act  that  might  gire 
offence  to  the  king,  or  to  the  ministers  of  an 
arbitrary  goyemment,  was,  by  construction, 
wrested  into  the  crime  of  treason.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  pytting  an  end  to  the 
ttOBStrous  eyils  of  this  system,  that  the  statute 
of  Edward  drd  was  passed.  By  that  act  the 
oflhnces  whidi  constitute  high  treason,  were  for 
tiie  first  time  precisely  defined.  ^  To  compass 
or  imagine  tM  death  of  the  king,**  that  is,  to 
form  a  deliberate  desini  of  taking  away  the 
king's  life,  is  declared  to  be  high  treason. 
^  To  leyy  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm." 
this  aNo  according  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
9rd,  is  high  treason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  run 
thiOQgh  3ie  other  treasons  contained  in  this 
•talute,'  because  they  haye  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  case.  *'  To  compass  or  imagine  the 
deatn  of  the  king.*  **  To  lewj  war  against  the 
king  in  his  realm,''  these  are  the  words  of  the 
alatote ;  they  are  so  plain  end  distinc^  that  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  mistake  their  obyious  im- 
port, and  of  which  I  am  pemaded  yon  will  neyer 
tofe  sight  in  the  progress  of  this  inyestigation. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  me  direct  your  attention 
again  to  this  act  of  parliament ;  so  absolutely 
necessaiy  did  the  legislature  at  that  time  con- 
sider it,  to  throw  a  shield  around  the  subject, 
in  the  case  of  accusations  of  this  nature,  tlmt 
they  went  out  of  tilieir  way  to  do  that  which  I 
beneye  is  not  found  in  any  other  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  oar  books,  that  is  to  refer  to  the  nature 
and  description  of  the  proof.  The  prisoner 
must  be  **  proyably  attainted  of  open  deed 
by  people  of  his  condition ;"  these  are  the 
nmds  of  the  statute.  So  that  by  this  memo- 
nble  law,  not  only  the  offence  but  the  nature 
of  the  proof  by  which  it  is  to  be  established,  is 
pdntea  out  and  defined.  Upon  the  force  of 
these  words,  **  pvoyably  attainted,''  lord  Coke 
m  great  prerogatiye  lawyer,  but  who,  when  he 
reared  trom  public  life  and  compiled  woxks  in 
his  closet  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  wrote 
with  that  liberality  which  is  so  congenial  to 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  laboriously  com- 
ments in  the  terms  already  stated  to  you  by  my 
learned  friend.  ^  And  of  this  be  proyably 
sittainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  their  con- 
dition/'    «  In  this  bnndii'' lie  says,  «<  four 
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things  are  to  be  obseryed— >Flnt,  this  word, 
proyably,  that  is,  upon  direct  and  manifest 
proof,  not  upon  conjectural  presumptions  or 
inferences,  or  strains  of  wit,  but  upon  good 
and  sufficient  proof;  and  herein"  he  says  (for 
he  goes  on  with  a  species  of  anxious  tautology) 
**  the  adyerb  (proyablement)  provably  hatli  a 
great  force,  and  signifieth  a  direct  and  plain 
proof;  which  word  the  King,  the  Lords,  and 
Commons  in  parliament  did  use,  for  that  the 
offence  was  so  heinous  and  was  so  heavily  and 
seyerely  punished,  as  none  other  the  like,  and 
therefore  the  offender  must  proyably  be  at- 
tainted; which  words,"  he  says,  ^  are  as 
forcible,  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof. 
Note,  the  word  is  not  probably,  for  then  oos^ 
immf  ay^|ri0iieiifiaii  might  hare  served,  but  the 
word  is  proyably  be  attainted."  You  perceivev 
therefore,  gentlemen,  the  care  and  circumspec- 
tion of  the  legislature ;  first,  that  the  offence 
should  be  precisely  defined ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  mode  of  proof  should  be  of  the  most  plain 
and  direct  description ;  that  nothing  should  be 
left  to  influence  or  conjecture,  but  that  the  proof 
should  be  such  as  not  to  leave  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to 
pronounce  upon  the  gnilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

This  statute  of  Edward  3rd  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
books.  The  parliament  in  which  it  vras  passed, 
was  called,  as  lord  Coke  says,  '^  The 
blessed  pariiament,"  for  having  given  birth  to 
so  admirable  a  law,  inferior,  as  he  obsenres,  to 
Magna  Charta  alone;  and  he  adds,  that  all 
sulnequent  legislatures  who  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  it,  have  agreed  in  magnifying  and 
extolling  **  this  blessed  Act."  You  must  per- 
ceive then,  gentlemen,  the  ^preat  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  extreme 
caution  and  attention  with  respect  both  to 
the  charge  and  the  proof,  and  that  every  part 
of  the  case  must  be  estaUbhed  by  evidence 
of  the  plainest  and  the  most  demonstratiye  cha- 
racter. 

Notvrithstanding',  however,  this  act  of  par^ 
liament,  and  these  noble  provisions  that  were 
made  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  power  to 
aim  uid  labour  at  its  own  extension,  that 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  king 
Edward  3rd  a  great  variety  of  new  treasons 
were  introduced,  partly  by  the  corrupt  deci- 
sions ofthe  tribunals  of  those  days,  and  partly 
l^  the  subservience  of  the  legislature.  These, 
however,  were  all  swept  away  in  the  first  year 
of  a«  reiffn  of  Henry  4th,  and  the  law  brought 
back  to  me  precise  stendard  at  which  it  had 
been  fixed  l^  statute  of  Edward  8id.  The 
same  mischievous  course  was,  however,  after  a 
aihoit  interval  again  pursued.  These  events 
and  circumstances  anbrd  a  salutary  warning. 
They  show  the  necessity  of  extreme  vigilance 
and  firmness  to  preserve  entire,  these  securities 
whidi  have  been  established  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties.  For  notwithstanding  the 
aet  of  Emy  (lw4A,  by  whidi  the  law  of 
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treason  was  Inmigkt  back  to  its  original 
standard,  a  new  volume  of  treason  was  intro- 
duced  between  that  period  and  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary,  more  extravagant  and  absurd, 
if  possible,  than  any  which  had  preceded  them. 
But  these  were,  at  length,  abrogated,  and  the 
law  was  once  more  restored  to  its  true  standard. 
Why,  gentlemen,  do  I  direct  your  attention  so 
anxiously  to  this  part  of  the  subject  ?  Why  do 
I  press  it  so  repeatedly  and  so  earnestly  upon 
you  ?  Because  I  feel  how  important  it  is  to 
the  decision  of  this  cause,  how  important  it  is 
ia  a  constitutional  view  of  the  question,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  bearing  in  your  minds,  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  absolute  necessity  of  distinctness 
and  precision,  both  as  to  the  offence  itself,  and 
OS  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  estab- 
lished against  the  party  accused. 

Let  me  now  turn  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  this  indictment.  It  consists  of  Four 
charges,  and  I  really  cannot  forbear  repeating 
what  my  friend  Mr.  Wetherell  has  already  ' 
stated,  that  in  point  of  length  it  is  an  indict- 
ment without  example  in  the  history  of  the 
country ;  I  mean  without  example  with  respect 
to  indictments  for  high  treason.  I  have  tsiken 
some  pains  to  examine  and  inquire,  and  I 
have  not  found  one  which  in  any  degree  ap- 
proaches it,  in  point  of  extent  and  prolixity. 

Mr.  Watson  is  charged,  first,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  put  the  king  to  death ;  secondly,  with 
intending  to  depose  the  king:  thirdly,  with 
levying  war  against  the  king ;  and  lastly,  with 
conspiring  to  levy  war  in  order  to  compel 
the  king  to  change  his  measures.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  indictments  for  treason,  that  the  facts 
meant  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  insisted 
upon  as  proof  of  the  traitorous  intent,  should 
be  stated  upon  the  record.  These  are  called 
overt  acts.  In  this  indictment  they  are  four- 
teen in  number,  and  the  same  overt  acts  are 
laid  in  respect  of  etxh  charge.  What  does  the 
attorney-general  then  in  fact  say?  I  shall 
call  upon  the  jury  to  infer  from  Uiese  acti — 
what  ?  First,  that  the  prisoner  compassed  and 
imagined  the  death  of  the  king;  that  is,  to  pot 
the  king  to  death ;  but  this  he  fbels  to  be  too 
extravagant,  he  cannot  persuade  himself  to 
believe  that  the  jury  will  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion ;  he  therefore  says,  if  they  will  not  do 
that  I  shall  then  call  upon  them  to  infer  from 
the  same  facts,  that  the  prisoner  conspired  to 
depose  the  king ;  and  if  tney  will  not  do  that,  I 
shall  then  call  on  them  to  find  still  from  the 
same  facts  that  he  conspired  to  lery  war  to 
compel  the  king  to  change  his  measures. 
Gentlonen,  it  does,  I  confen,  appear  to  me 
from  this  indictment,  that  the  crown  lawyers 
were  not  veiy  confident  as  to  any  one  of  the 
diarges,  but  that  they  hoped  by  throwing  the 
net  as  widely  as  possible,  to  give  themselves 
some  chance  at  least  of  catching  a  verdict. 

Kext  let  us  consider  Uiese  different  charges. 
The  first  charge  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  at- 
tention, is  that  of  actually  levying  war  against 
the  king.    It  appears  to  me  that  that  charge 


will  involve  the  whole  case,  for  if  yon  do  not 
believe  that  war  was  actually  levied,  I  think 
you  will  upon  the  &cts  of  this  case,  be  of  opi- 
nion that  there  was  no  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
for  any  of  the  purposes  statea  upon  this  record* 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you  this  plain 
question ;  you  all  live  in  this  metropolis — yon 
were  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
this  riot,  immediately,  or  at  least  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  had  taken  place ;  you  knew, 
for  they  were  stated  in  the  puolic  papers,  every 
fisbct  that  had  occurred.  Did  it  then  strike  any 
one  ofyou,  or  can  you  now  bring  yourselves,  ai 
men  ofplain  and  sound  understandings,  to  con- 
ceive that  these  fects  amounted  to  a  levying  war 
againstthe  king — a  flagrant  civil  war,  as  the 
attorney-general  has  styled  it  f  What  amounts 
to  a  levying  war,  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
define.  It  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. But  of  this  at  least  I  am  sure  yon  feel 
convinced,  that  the  circumstances  which  oo- 
cnrred  in  this  instanise,  do  not  amount  to  a 
levying  of  war;  that,  in  plain  understanding 
and  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  terms, 
it  was  not  a  levying  of  war  u^nst  the  skin^;. 
But  let  us  proceed  a  step  nirther,  let  us  in- 
quire what  was  the  opinion  of  the  law  offioen 
of  the  crown  upon  the  subject ;  this  point  has 
been  ably  discussed  by  my  learned  firiend* 
Almost  every  fact  proved  on  the  present  trial, 
with  the  exception  of  the  circumstances  arisinff 
out  of  the  evidence  of  Castle,  to  which  I  shaU 
hereafter  advert,  was  known  to  them  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  transaction  had  taken 
place.  Tbey  knew,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  public,  all  those  circumstances  of  outragje 
which  have  been  detailed  to  you  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  different  witnesses  for  tne  crown  | 
they  were  aware  of  the  placards  and  advertise- 
ments by  which  the  meetings  had  been  con- 
vened ;  they  knew  the  very  xterms  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  two  Watsons,  fin 
tney  had  been  communicated  to  the  secretary 
of  state  by  Mr.  Dowling;  they  knew  of  the 
waggon,  of  the  ammunition,  of  the  tri-coloured 

Ss,  of  the  violence  at  Beckwith*s,  of  the 
ir  at  the  Exchange;  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  Minories  and  at  the  Tower.  That  verf 
night  Mr.  Watson  was  apprehended,  the  papers, 
wMch  have  been  produced,  were  taken  from  his 
pocket;  the  lodgings  of  the  younger  Watson 
were  examined  and  ransacked  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  the  papers  and  drawings,  npoa 
which  so  much  OMervatioh  has  been  made, 
were  discovered.  All  these  drcnmstances, 
which  have  been  so  much  insisted  npoxL  were 
well  known  to  the  government  and  its  advisers, 
immediately  after  they  occurred.  What  then 
was  their  conduct?  Did  they  consider  thoae 
facts  (for  I  am  now  consideringthem  as  distinct 
from  the  evidence  of  Castle,  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  advert),  as  constituting  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  king?  Did  they  apprehend 
or  commit  the  prisoners  upon  any  sucli  charve, 
or  institute  a  course  of  inquiry  directed  to  ui§ 
object?  Quite  the  reverse.  Did  this  then 
anse  from  any  imttention  or  oegtigence  on  thiB 
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pan  of  the  law  offioera  of  the  crown,  from  their 
taking  only  a  general  or  superficial  Tiew  of  the 
case  ?  No  such  explanation  can  be  given  of 
their  conduct ;  the  particulars  of  the  disturb- 
ance were  investigated  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  hour  to  hour ;  all  the  details  were  sifted 
and  examined ;  and  two  different  prosecutions 
were  instituted  as  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion,  one  for  felony  and  the  other  for  a  misde- 
meanor; but  for  upwards  of  three  months, 
and  until  a  short  time  before  the  suspension  of 
tiie  Habeas  Corpus  act,  they  never  dreamt  of 
directing  a  prosecution  against  these  prisoners 
for  high  treason.  What  is  the  inference  then 
that  we  are  to  draw  from  these  circumstances  ? 
why,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  did  not 
consider  that  the  facts  which  were  publicly 
known,  amounted  to  ale\7in^  war  against  the 
king.  The  previous  preparations,  the  speeches, 
the  flags,  the  acts  of  riot  and  violence,  and  the 
other  circumstances  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  they  did  not  consider  as  a  levying  of 
war,  or  the^r  did  not  properly  discharge  their 
duty  to  their  sovereign,  by  the  course  which 
they  pursued;  and  no  individuals  who  ever 
llUed  those  high  situations,  were  less  likely  to 
have  been  negliscnt  of  their  duty  than  the  per- 
sons to  whom  I  allude.  All  this  I  admit  is 
independent  of  the  evidence  of  Castle,  but  as 
to  his  testimony  I  am  quite  sure  you  vrill  not 
give  credit  to  it  for  a  moment,  you  will  ex- 
punge it  from  your  notes,  you  will  efface  it 
from  your  recollection.  No,  gentlemen,  I  am 
doing  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  in  calling  upon 
you  to  blot  the  evidence  of  Castle  from  your 
minds;  I  am  weakening  and  betraying  his 
cause :  On  the  contrary,  I  entreat  and  implore 
joa  to  impress  every  word  of  if  deeply  on  your 
memories,  for  it  gives  a  stamp  and  a  character 
to  this  cause,  sudi  as  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  naming;  but  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
say  by  your  verdict,  what  that  cause  must  be 
wnich  stands  in  need  of  such  evidence  for  its 
lupport. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  inquire  what  levying  war  is.  Lord  Hale, 
in  his  admirable  essay  upon  the  law  of  trea- 
•on.  says,  *'  What  shall  be  a  levying  war, 
is,  m  truth,  a  question  of  fact,  and  requires 
many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  denomi- 
nation, which  may  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
or  to  define  ;^  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  re- 
quires many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  deno- 
mination. He  goes  on :  **  One  species  of  levy- 
ing war,  is  expressly  and  directly  against  the 
king ;  as  raising  war  against  the  king,  or  his 

gneral,  and  forces,  or  to  surprise  or  injure  the 
ig's  person,  or  to  imprison  him,  or  to  go  to  his 
presence  to  enforce  him  to  remove  any  of  his 
ministers  or  counsellors,  and  the  like.'*  These 
are  instances  of  a  direct  levying  of  war  against 
the  king ;  but  there  is  also,  it  seems,  a  con- 
structive levying  of  war.  Upon  this  point  I 
entirely  concur  in  what  vras  said  by  lord  Ken- 
yon,  as  counsel  for  lord  George  Gordon,  that 
when  this  act  of  parliament,  the  statute  of  £d- 
iraid  3rd,  was  passed,  it  never  occuned  to  the 


kgitlainre  of  those  days,  thai  there  oonld  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  constructive  levying  of 
war,  within  that  act.*  I  admit,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  has  been  so 
decdded ;  and  it  being  decided,  we  must  abide 
by  them.  But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment, 
and  see  what  they  are  :  I  hope,  in  so  doing, 
vott  will  not  think  I  am  unnecessarily  occupy- 
ing your  time ;  for  it  is  most  material  that  we 
should  be  precise,  and  should  understand  accu- 
rately what  the  charge  is  which  the  prisoner  is 
called  upon  to  answer,  and  what  is  the  law  as 
applicable  to  such  charge. 

It  is  said,  if  there  be  a  rising  for  the  purpose 
of  pulling  down  all  meeting-houses,  or  of 
throwing  open  all  enclosures,  this,  on  account 
of  the  generality  of  the  object,  is  a  levying  of 
war,  a  constructive  levying  of  war.  You  will 
remember,  that  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd 
makes  no  mention  of  these  constructive  Icvy- 
inga  of  war.  How  then  did  they  originate  ? 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  first 
decision  on  this  subject,  and  upon  which  tlie 
whole  of  this  system  of  constructive  treason  is 
built,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th.  It 
is  a  case  very  imperfectly  stated ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  determined,  that  a  general 
rising,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  wages 
of  labourers,  was  a  levying  war  by  construc- 
tion. But  when  was  this  case  decided  ?  In 
the  reign  of  the  most  arbitraiy  monarch  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  this  country ;  it 
was  decided  too,  at  a  time  when  the  judges 
were  in  a  state  of  complete  subservience  to 
the  crown ;  when  they  were  liable  to  be  re- 
moved upon  the  least  displeasure  or  slightest 
caprice  of  the  king ;  at  a  period  when  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  judges  to  be  sent  for,  and  to 
confer  in  private  with  the  sovereign,  in  any 
prosecution  in  which  he  took  an  interest ; 
it  was  decided  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  new-model  the  b^ch,  with  a  view  to 
the  decision  of  any  particular  question ;  it  was 
at  such  a  period  that  this  principle  of  levying 
war  by  construction,  was  introauced  ana  es- 
tablished. You  will  not  therefore  conceive 
that  it  is  entitled  to  any  great  respect. 

The  next  case  occurred  in  the  prosperous  but 
arbitrary  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  indeed  under 
tlie  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  but  under  a  tem- 
porary act  passed  iu  the  reign  of  that  queen ; 
and  upon  those  two  cases  the  doctrine  of  levy- 
ing war  constructively,  has  been  built. 

But  what  is  the  language  of  lord  Hale,  our 
great  constitutional  light  and  guide,  upon  the 
law  of  treason  ?  In  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
after  referring  to  the  two  cases  which  I  have 
mentioned,  he  says,  ^  These  resolutions  being 
made  and  settled,  we  must  acquiesce  in  thero ; 
but  in  my  opinion,  if  new  cases  happen  for 
the  future  that  have  not  an  express  resolution 
in  point,  nor  are  expressly  witmn  the  words  of 
25  Edw.  3rd,  though  they  may  seem  to  have 
a  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the  ssifest  way,  and 

*  Fitie  Lord  George  Gordon's  case,  21  How% 
St.  Tr.  547. 
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most  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  cf  the  great  act  i 
of  25  £dw.  3rd,  first  to  consult  the  parliament^ 
and  have  their  declaration,  and  be  very  wary  in 
multiplying    constructive   and    interpretative 
treasons  for  we  know  not  where  it  will  end." 

There  is  indeed,  another  case  that  occurred 
previously  to  that  work  of  lord  Hale's,  but  which 
1  am  sure  upon  the  facts,  as  they  are  related  to 
us,  will  not  be  considered  as  law.  It  is  a  case 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  tumultuously 
assembling,  one  of  them  with  a  drum,  and  going 
to  attack  3ie  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  threatening  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  -  in  his  valuable  work, 
makes  various  conjectures,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  and  explain  this 
case ;  but  at  last  he  concludes  by  saying, 
*'  without  the  help  of  some  such  supposition,  I 
see  nothing  in  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  report, 
which  can  amount  to  high  treason."  In  (act, 
the  case  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ben- 
stead's  case,  is,  from  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, deserving  of  very  little  attention ;  it 
occurred  in  times  of  great  party  heat  and  vio- 
lence, just  before  the  breakmg  out  of  the  civil 
war,  and  at  a  period  when,  as  it  is  well  known, 
the  judges  were  in  a  state  of  complete  subservi- 
ency to  the  crown.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
from  these  circumstances,  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that  any  principle  can  be 
safely  deduced  from  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit upon  the  authority  of  these  cases,  and  of 
two  or  three  others  of  a  similar  description, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  levying 
of  war  by  construction,  yet,  accord'mg  to 
what  lord  Hale  has  said  in  the  passage  to 
which  I  have  referred,  those  cases  should  not 
be  extended  and  applied  as  authorities,  by  any 
parity  of  reasoning,  where  the  circumstances 
are  not  precisely  similar.  **  We  must  be 
wary,''  these  are  the  words  of  that  great  and 
venerable  judge,  and  the^  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  *'  in  multiplying  constructive  and 
interpretative  treasons,  for  we  know  not  where 
it  will  end."  In  all  these  cases  too,  of  levying 
war  by  construction,  you  will  observe  that 
there  is  a  precise  and  definite  object.  If  it  be 
a  levying  war  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  open 
all  enclosures,  or  demolishing  all  meeting- 
bouses,  or  of  compelling  the  repeal  of  any  par- 
ticular law,  the  object  is  distinctly  ddKned. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  present 
case,  and  therefore  the  circumstances  and  the 
principles  of  those  decisions  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable. What  then  is  the  question  which  you 
are  to  try  ?  Not  whether  these  parties  liave 
been  guilty  of  a  riot,  which  by  construction  is 
to  be  interpreted  and  magnified  into  a  levying 
of  war,  but  whether  (and  in  what  I  now  state  I 
am  sure  I  shall  meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
their  lordships)  they  were  actually  engaged  in 
a  levying  of  war  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  intention  of  over- 
turning the  state,  and  destroying  the  whole 
frame  of  the  government,  in  the  manner  which 
lias  been  stated  by  the  attorney-general.   If 


yon  believe  that  war  Was  levied  as  the  resiilt- 
of  a  previous  conspiracy,  with  the  view  and 
object  and  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  stated, 
then  yoi;  may  find  the  prisoner  guilty;  biit  if 
you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  mere 
tumult  and  riot  (however  violent  and  criminal) 
without  any  specific  design,  with  a  view  to 
undefined  mischief,  and  not  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
which  is  too  ludicrous  and  absurd  for  serious 
consideration,  you  will  say  that  the  case  is  not 
made  out  against  him,  and  pronounce  that  he 
is  not  guilty  of  this  charge.  This  then  is  the 
issue  which  you  are  to  try. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  case  in  this  view." 
The  charge  against  the  prisoners  is,  that  they 
levied  war  against  the  king,  for  the  purpose 
and  in  prosecution  of  a  design,  and  with  the 
expectation  and  hope,  of  overturning  the  go- 
vernment. This  is  supposed  and  confidently 
asserted  to  have  been  the  object  of  these  coor 
spirators;  but  matk  their  conduct,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  can  be  reconciled  with  this  extravagant 
supposition.  There  had  been  a  previous  meet- 
ing at  Spa-fields  on  the  15th  of  November; 
fourteen  days  notice  was  given  of  the  second 
or  adjourned  meeting;  every  publicity  was 
given  to  it,  and  every  step  taken  to  arouse  the 
vigilance  and  awaken  tne  alarm  of  govern-' 
ment,  and  these  parties  are  therefore  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  design  to  overturn  the  so-' 
vemment,  and  to  have  levied  war  for  that 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  taken 
pains  to  put  them  upon  their  guard  in  order 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  oppose  them. 
Is  there  any  sense  in  such  a  supposition?  can 
you  believe  so  improbable  a  fiction  P  They 
must  have  known,  as  tlie  fact  turned  out,  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  country  would 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  them ;  that  troops  would  be  drawn  to 
the  metropolis ;  that  artilleiy  would  Ife  collect- 
ed; that  the  whole  civil  power  would  be  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  their 
design;  and  yet  yon  are  to  suppose  that  t&ey 
who  intended  by  force  of  arms  to  subvert  the 
whole  government,  have  given  public  notice 
to  that  veiy  government  (as  if  by  way  of  chal- 
lenge and  defiance)  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
them.  How  do  you  reconcile  these  things  f 
Are  you  to  suppose  them  idiots  as  well  as 
traitors,  uniting  the  extremity  of  folly  with  the 
extremity  of  wickedness?  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  feel  that  this  conduct  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, except  by  disbelieving  that  they  en- 
tertained the  criminal  projects  which  are  im- 
puted to  them. 

But  it  b  said,  these  are  desperate  men,  and 
that  desperate  men  will  engage  in  desperate 
enterprizes;  that  thej  not  unfieqnently  overlook 
the  intermediate  difficulties  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  pursue  their  ultimate  object. 
This  is  a  sort  of  moral  apothegm,  thrown  out 
by  the  attorney-general.  Be  it  so;  but  do 
they  make  choice  of  difficulties,  as  if  for  the 
pleasure  of  overcoming  them  ?  Desperate  men- 
do  not  pursue  that  course.    Desperate 
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maf  inde^  be  drawn  into  tilaaSioii%  in  whidi 
thtf  are  oompeUed  at  once  to  act ;  bat  here 
they  have  tbeooselves  cmtcd  the  difficulty,  and 
1^  tbeir  own  Toluntaiy  act  prepared  the  ob- 
iCivctions  to  their  snppoaed  design.  It  is  they 
who  nve  notice  to  ministers ;  it  is  they  who 
aimed  goremment^  and  put  it  in  a  complete 
slate  of  preparation.  They  mnst  have  foreseen 
all  this.  Is  it  possible  then  to  reconcile  their  i 
ocmdnct  with  what  u  imputed  to  them?  Is  it  ' 
rasible  after  this  to  believe,  that  they  had 
innBied  a  deliberate  plan  of  waging  war 
against  the  king  on  the  second  of  December, 
lor  the  purpose  of  dislocating  and  destroying 
tbt  whole  state  and  go?emment  of  the  ooun- 
tij  f  For  that  is  the  oflfence  which  the  prose* 
cMtovs  charge  against  the  prisoneo;  that  is  the 
deii^  whidi  they  impute. 

And  here,  let  me  again  remind  you,  that  it 
it  not  because  a  liot  Ims  been  committed,  be- 
oantc  there  have  been  tumults,  and  Tiolence, 
and  outrage,  that  therefore  war  has  been  leried. 
1m  order  to  constitute  a  lerying  of  war,  there 
anist  have  been  a  deliberate  purpose  and  de- 
sign, si^  as  I  have  before  stated.  I  will  not 
again  allude  to  cases  of  constructiTe  levying  of 
war;  but  this  is  the  vital  principle  whidi  is 
eesential  to  constitute  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
There  are  many  instances  of  riots  infinitely 
more  mischievous  and  destructive  than  those 
which  we  are  now  considering,  and  which 
were  never  supposed  to  amount  to  treason. 
My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wetherell,  alluded  to 
some  of  them  yesterday,  and  no  instance  can 
be  stronger  or  more  striking  than  that  of  lord 
George  Gordon.  You  recollect,  no  doubt,  the 
history  of  those  disturbances;  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men  mardiing  in  columns,  with  co- 
lours and  military  music,  up  to  the  doors  of 
dm  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  keep- 
ing possession  of  the  capital  for  a  fortnignt 
togetner.  Were  there  any  prosecutions  for 
high  treason  grounded  upon  those  riots  ?  With 
^  single  exception  or  lord  George  Gordon 
hiBBself,  to  whioi  case  I  shall  presently  refer, 
there  were  none,  mischievous  and  abominable 
as  those  riots  were,  for  they  wanted  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  treason — a  fixed,  precise,  and 
^Imninate  object.  It  was  not  because  they 
were  not  mischievous ;  it  was  not  because  they 
were  not  productive  of  great  and  incalculable 
evil ;  but  because  they  wanted  this  principle, 
the  essential  characteristic  of  treason.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was,  indeed,  tried;  but  he 
was  acquitted  ;  because  however  improper  and 
mischievous  his  conduct,  the  jury  were  of  opi- 
nion, and  it  was  put  4irly  to  them  by  lord 
MMisfield,  that  he  had  no  treasonable  object 
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The  statute  of  Edward  6th  has  been  referred 
to  liy  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Wetherell.  Look 
at  the  language  and  provisions  of  that  statute, 
and  observe  what  enormous  and  misdiievous 
liots  mav  exist,  without  their  amounting  to  the 
mne  of  high  treason.  Mr.  Justice  Bladcstone, 
nfferring  to  the  sUtnte  of  Edward  6th  and 
•ter  acts  which  he  mcntionii  observes,  ^  thai 


tbise  statnCk  specified  and  paxticoUriaed  the 
natnre  of  the  nots  they  were  meant  to  sap- 
press  ;  as  for  example,  such  as  were  set  on  loot 
with  intention  to  offisr  vioknee  to  the  Priwy 
Coumciiy  or  to  cAoiige  the  imoi  of  the  kn^gdom,  or 
for  certain  other  specific  purooses.'**  In  the 
time  of  Edward  6th  these  offences  were  made 
high  treason,  by  a  statnte  passed  in  the  reign 
of  that  monarch.  Now,  if  they  were  made 
high  treason  by  that  statute,  it  is  clear  they 
were  not  high  treason  before ;  that  they  were 
not  high  treason  under  the  statute  of  95  Ed- 
ward 3rd.  But  this  statute  of  Edward  6th  has 
been  long  since  repealed,  and  those  riots  and 
offences,  which  were  declared  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  6th  to  be  treason,  have,  by  subsequent 
acts,  been  made  felony. 

The  riot  act  has  also  been  referred  to.  That 
statnte  vras  passed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing, according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
Iwiament,  rebeliums  riots  and  tumults.  These 
are  die  words  :  **  Whereas  of  late,  many  rebel- 
lious riots  and  tumults  have  been  in  divers 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  endangering  of  his 
Majest/s  person  and  Government,  and  the 
same  vre  yet  continued  and  fomented  by  per- 
sons disaffected  to  his  Majesty',  presuming  so 
to  do,  for  that  the  punishment  provided  by  the 
laws  now  in  being,  are  not  adequate  to  such 
heinous  offences ;  and  by  such  rioters  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  administration  have  been  most 
maliciously  and  falsely  traduced,  with  an  in- 
tent to  raise  divisions,  and  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  his  Majesty; 
therefore  for  the  preventine  and  suppressing 
of  such  riots."  What  riots  and  tumults  ?  Rebel- 
lious riots  and  tumults.  So  that  even  rebellions 
riots  and  tumults  may  take  place,  as  appears 
by  this  act,  without  the  parties  being  implicat- 
ed in  the  crime  of  treason.  It  is  not  therefore 
merely  the  mischievous  and  destructive  nature 
or  diaracter  of  the  riot,  that  constitutes  the 
crime  of  treason;  but  it  must  have  a  distinct 
object ;  there  must  in  this  case  be  proof  of  an 
intention  and  plan  to  subvert  the  state  and 
government  of  the  countiy;  and  if  that  is  not 
made  out,  no  case  of  high  treason  is  established 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

I  have  stated,  and  perhaps  too  often,  what 
the  question  is  ;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, in  this  case,  not  only  to  establish,  that  dis- 
order, outrage,  and  tumult,  have  been  commit- 
ted, but  that  it  was  in  prosecution  of  a  settled 
purpose  of  overturning  the  government.  That 
IS  the  proposition  I  have  laid  down ;  that  is  the 
proposition  to  whidi  I  beg  leave  continually  to 
recur ;  for  it  is  by  reference  to  that  proposition 
that  this  cause  must,  I  apprehend,  be  decided. 
Now,  let  US  recollect  for  a  moment,  and  see 

X[i  what  this  supposed  conspiracy  rests; 
re  is  the  evidence  of  it,  and  upon  what 
does  it  depend  ?  You  find  it  in  the  testimony 
of  Castle,  and  in  the  testimony  of  Castle  alone. 
Erase  the  evidence  of  Castle  from  your  notes, 
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and  there  Ss  do  proof  of  any  previous  conspi- 
racy being  formed  for  the  objects  stated  by  the 
attorney-general.  But  I  repeat^  I  wish  not 
the  evidence  of  Castle  to  be  expunged ;  let  it 
remain  as  a  salutaiy  caution,  as  a  light  and 
guide  to  you  in  this  inquiry ;  let  it  be  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  and  the  cloud  by  day,  to  direct 
your  course  through  this  long  and  interminable 
vraste  of  evidence ;  but  blot  out  his  evidence, 
and  there  is,  literally  and  strictly,  no  proof  of 
this  supposed  conspiracy.  It  is  said,  an  ac- 
complice may  be  a  witness ;  I  do  not  dispute 
it.  An  accomplice  may  be  a  witness ;  even 
unconfirmed,  he  is  a  witness  competent  to  be 
heard.  A  witness  of  the  most  infamous  cha- 
racter, unless  he  has  been  actually  convicted 
of  certain  specific  crimes,,  and  the  record  is 
brought  into  court,  may  indeed  be  heard ;  but 
it  is  for  you  to  determine  what  degree  of  crtdU 
you  will  eive  to  his  evidence.  Let  him  be 
beard ;  let  him  be  examined ;  I  tltank  them  for 
calling  this  witness;  I  thank  them  for  sub- 
mitting him  to  the  admirable  cross-examina- 
tion of  my  learned  friend ;  I  thank  them  for 
stopping  certain  subjects  of  inquiry ;  all  this 
must  satisfy  you,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  his  testimony.  I  am  sure,  that  if  this 
were  a  case  not  of  the  immense  importance 
which  it  is,  but  if  it  were  a  suit  instituted  to 
decide  the  smallest  question  of  civil  right,  you 
would  not  attend  or  give  the  slightest  credence 
to  such  evidence.  But  in  a  case  of  this  nature 
and  magnitude,  in  a  case  of  treason,  in  a  case 
of  the  highest  description  of  crime,  and  with 
respect  to  its  inflictions  and  penalties,  the  se- 
verest that  the  law  recognizes  —  in  a  case  of 
high  treason,  I  say,  to  build  your  decision  upon 
evidence  of  this  character,  upon  such  a  wit- 
ness, and  such  a  treacherous  foundation  f  Is 
it  possible  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
can  expect  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
hope,  or  even  wish  for  it  ?  Can  you  believe 
that  they  could  have  known  the  previous  con- 
duct and  character  of  this  man,  when  they 
brought  him  into  court  ?  It  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  your  understandings ;  it  would  be  an 
outrage  to  common  sense ;  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice, to  suppose  that  the  smallest  degree  of 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  evidence. 

But  it  is  saia  that  he  is  confirmed;  and 
because  he  is  confirmed  in  some  facts^you  are 
therefore  to  believe  him  in  the  rest.  Inis  is  a 
position  which  lawyers  are  in  the  habit  of  stat- 
ing in  a  very  unqualified  manner ;  but  it  is  not 
a  position  which  can  be  maintained  to  this 
extent,  according  to  any  principle  of  common 
sense.  There  is  no  man  who  tells  a  long  and 
complicated  story,  like  that  which  you  have 
heard,  who  may,  and  must  not  of  necessity,  be 
confirmed  in  many  parts  of  it.  The  witness 
was  upwards  of  eignt  hours  in  giving  his  evi- 
dence, and,  of  course,  stated  many  facts,  which 
no  man  denies,  which  have  been  in  all  the 
newspapers  for  weeks  and  for  months  past ;  and 
because  he  is  confirmed  in  certain  particulars, 
you  are  therefore  required  to  beheve  the  whole 
of  his  story  to  be  true.    Is  tlus  a  proposition 
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to  be  insisted  upon?  Can  it  for  a  moment, 
be  maintained  to  this  extent,  and  in  tliis  broad 
and  unqualified  way  ?  Dat,  gentlemen,  every 
profession  and  science  has  its  phrases;  the 
necessary  qualifications  arc  by  degrees  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  worst  errors  are  thus  intro- 
duced. Let  us  then  look  at  the  mischief  of 
this  doctrine,  and  see  the  evils  and  injustice 
that  have  arisen  out  of  it.  The  notorious  Titub 
Gates,  the  witness  for  the  crown  in  the  triab 
founded  upon  the  popish  plot,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  that  most  in&mous  and 
perjured  wretch,  who  was  afterwards  convicted 
of  perjury  for  his  evidence  upon  those  trialty 
and  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law  for  his 
crime,  was  confirmed  in  his  testimony  in  many 
most  important  particulars.  Unfortunately, 
the  juries,  misled  in  those  times  of  heat  and 

1>arty  animosity,  were  prevailed  upon  to  be- 
ieve  him,  and  many  unhappy  persons  suffered 
in  consequence  fhe  extreme  punishment  of  the 
law ;  and  murders  were  committed,  under  the 
forms  of  justice,  in  consequence  of  the  reli- 
ance placed  upon  the  frail  and  fallacious  testi- 
mony of  a  man  of  that  description.  You  per- 
ceive, then,  the  danger  of  this  doctrine ;  and 
that  it  is  not  because  a  man  is  confirmed  in 
certain  circumstances  that  you  can  safely  bin 
lieve  him  as  to  other  facts  where  that  confir- 
mation is  wanting. 

What  is  the  diaracter  of  falsehood  ?  who 
has  lived  in  the  world,  and  has  at  all  exa- 
mined the  operations  of  the  human  heart  and 
mind,  who  does  not  know  that  this  is  the 
usual  and  proper  character  of  falsehood — that 
it  does  not  wholly  invent — falsehood  engrafts 
itself  upon  truth,  and  by  that  artifice  misleads 
and  deceives — truth  is  exaggerated  —  things 
that  exist  are  discoloured  or  distorted — these 
are  the  usual  operations  of  falsehood :  this  is 
a  part  of  its  nature,  its  address,  and  dexterity. 
It  arises,  therefore,  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
perjury,  that  it  must  be  confirmed  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  it  is  because  there  is  confirmation 
in  certain  particulars,  to  which  particulars  I 
shall,  by-and-by,  take  the  liberty  of  drawing 
your  attention,  that  you  are  gravely  requyiod 
to  believe  the  whole  of  the  miserable  fictions 
with  vrhich  you  have  been  insulted  in  the  evi- 
dence of  this  abandoned  wretch. 

But  let  us  look  with  a  little  more  accuracy 
to  the  shades  and  distinctions  upon  this  ma- 
terial point.  I  beg  you  to  follow  me ;  for  it  is 
most  important,  according  to  my  apprehension 
of  the  question.  A  man  may  be  seduced  into 
the  commission  of  an  offence,  who  bad  pre- 
viously maintained  a  good  character ;  he  may 
repent  of  his  crime,  give  information,  and 
then  come  into  court  as  a  witness.  If  the 
story  which  he  tells,  is  found  to  bo  probable  ; 
if  he  is  not  only  uncontradicted  in  any  facts^ 
but  is  confirmed  in  essential  particulars;  if 
there  are  no  circumstances  of  suspicion  arising 
out  of  the  situation  in  which  he  stands,  a  jury 
may,  possibly,  upon  such  evidence,  be  justified 
in  finding  a  veidict  of  guilty.  I  repeat  it^ 
that  if  the  previous  character  of  the  man  were 
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oDod ;  that  if  the  itory  he  teUs  be  probtble ; 
if  it  b  not  proved  to  m  fidse  in  any  p«rt  ofit; 
if  he  ii  confirmed  in  esMntial  perttcalaiSy  and 
there  are  no  circumstances  of  suspicion  arising 
oat  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  connected, 
and  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  then  the  jury 
may  |^Te  oedit  to  his  evidence.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  case  of  Castle  by  these  tests.  If 
yon  should  think  I  go  into  this  at  too  great 
nngth,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  great  interest  the  prisoner  has, 
which  the  country,  which  •▼ery  one  of  us  has, 
in  the  event  of  this  inquiry.  What  is  the  cha- 
lacter  of  this  man  T  need  I  enter  into  the  dis- 
gugting  detail  of  his  crimes  ?  need  I  repeat  the 
cinmmstances  which  have  been  already  dis- 
ctoaed  to  you  ?  need  I  do  more  than  recal  to 
joor  recollection  the  emotions  that  you,  and 
the  whole  audience  experienced,  during  the 
progress  of  his  examination  ?  I  should  WMken 
Uie  impression  by  referring  to  particulars.  I 
will  undertake,  however,  to  state  as  the  ge- 
neral result  of  the  whole,  that  a  character 
more  infieunous,  more  false,  less  entitled  to 
credit,  from  the  particular  description  and 
tendency  of  his  villainy,  never  was  brought  as 
a  witness  into  a  court  of  justice  :  such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  man ;  thb  is  not  a 
Mngle  error,  which  he  is  desirous  of  retrieving; 
he  b  a  long  and  practised— I  do  not  like 
lo  use  hard  terms,  but  upon  this  occasion,  I 
m»j  say,  he  is  a  practised  and  consummate 
▼iluun.  I  hope  I  do  not  go  beyond,  or  revolt 
your  feelings,  by  such  an  expression.  So 
mvch  as  to  the  first  test.  His  previous  cha- 
raoter  renders  any  reliance  upon  his  evidence 
absolutely  impossible. 

Now  let  us  examine  his  stoiy.  I  have  said 
I  would  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his  cha* 
racter ;  I  may  say  the  same  as  to  the  wretched 
tale  which  he  has  told.  Do  you  put  faith  in 
any  part  of  his  evidence,  as  to  this  supposed 
plotr  have  you  the  credulity  to  believe  so  ex- 
travagant and  monstrous  a  fiction,  as  that  of 
barricading  and  defending  this  great  metro- 
polis with  hackney  coaches  picked  up  at  mid- 
night, and  a  drunken  mob  casually  collected 
at  the  same  hour?  This  extraordinaty  military 
and  naval  enterprize  is  so  wild,  so  visionary, 
so  utterly  baseless,  that  it  would  destroy  the 
credit  of  a  witness  of  even  tolerable  respecta- 
bility ;  but  when  you  find  a  story  of  this  kind 
told  by  a  person  of  the  character  of  Castle, 
building  this  impossible  tale  on  the  foundation 
and  rotten  base  of  extreme  villainy,  does  my 
learned  fnend  expect  that  you  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, give  credit  to  it,  or  find  that  such  a  coib» 
•piracy  ever  existed  ?  Do  I  put  it  too  strongly 
to  you  ?  I  wish  I  could  state  it  widi  half  the 
strength  with  which  I  think  I  feel  it.  But  the 
prisoner,  in  selecting  me  as  one  of  his  counsel 
upon  this  occasion,  gives  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  conviction  he  feels  of  the  strengdi 
of  his  cause.  He  must  have  known  that  I 
possessed  no  powers  of  eloquence,  and  little 
of  the  skill  of  an  advocate;  he  must  have 
known  that  I  could  only  proc^  in  a  straight 


ibrwaid  course,  panulng  the  subject  in  a  plain 
way.  I  am  auite  satisfied,  however,  that  yoQ 
go  along  with  me  in  feeling  that  the  evidence 
of  such  a  conspiracy,  of  sudi  a  plot,  resting 
upon  the  faith  of  sudi  a  man  as  Castle,  is  not 
for  a  moment  entitled  to  credit. 

Another  principle  and  test  which  I  have 
stated  to  you  is,  that  the  witness  must  not  be 
contradicted  in  any  material  facts.  Applj 
this  to  the  case  of  the  witness  Castle.  Is  he 
not  proved  to  have  stated  that  whidi  is  fidse 
in  many  particulars?  You  have  heard  the 
story  told  by  Mr.  Hunt  to-day.  Has  not  Mr. 
Hunt  satisfied  you,  that  this  man  has  sworn  to 
falsehoods  in  things  in  which  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  ?  Has  not  Mr.  Hunt  satisfied  you, 
that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
Castle  to  entrap  him  into  the  commission  of 
some  offence,  by  which  he  might  be  rendered 
amenable  to  the  laws  ?  Castle  told  you  (and 
the  questions  were  put  most  distinctly  by  mj 
learned  friend),  that  the  health  of  the  king 
was  not  given  at  the  dinner  in  Bouveric-street, 
This  did  not  pass  over  flippantly.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  again  and  agiain  by  my  learned 
friend  to  him ;  his  attention  was  drawn  dis- 
tinctly to  the  fieu^t,  and  he  did  in  the  most  po- 
sitive terms  (not  saying  he  did  not  recollect, 
that  he  did  not  believe)  but  he  did  in  the  most 
positive  terms  swear,  that  it  was  not  given. 
Mr.  Hunt  says  it  was  given,  and  he  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Bryant.  Castle  therefore  in 
thb  point  u  most  directly  and  flatly  contra- 
diciea.  But  a  man  may  possibly  forget  a 
single  circumstance :  let  us  therefore  proceed. 
A  conversation  about  soldiers  took  place ;  he 
told  you  in  his  evidence  that  no  such  conversa- 
tion passed.  Mr.  Hunt  telU  yon,  and  ^r, 
Bryant  confirms  it,  that  there  was  a  mo^t 
marked  conversation  about  the  soldiers,  one 
which  led  Mr.  Hunt  to  interfere ;  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  hb  conduct ;  that  he  read  him 
a  kind  of  moral  or  political  lecture  upon  the 
subject.  Here  we  find  him  again  contradicted 
on  matter  that  is  most  important.  We  are 
trying  hb  credit,  if  it  b  possible  to  try  the 
question  of  the  credit  of  such  a  witness.  I 
wbh  to  try  it  in  every  shape,  by  which  truth 
b  to  be  ascertained  and  falsehood  detected. 

Then,  he  said  he  did  not  either  iall  to  sleep 
in  the  room,  or  pretend  to  fall  to  sleep.    Tlie 

Question  wzs  put  in  such  a  way  by  my  learned 
iend,  that  he  could  not  be  mbtaken ;  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it  over  and  over,  and 
over  again.  He  b  a  third  time  contradicted. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  told  you,  that  he  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  so  much  asleep,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  awaken  him ;  that  he  was  pretend- 
ing, as  he  thought,  for  some  private  purpose 
of  hb  own,  to  be  asleep  ;  that  Mr.  Hunt  tried 
to  arouse  lum,  and  that  be  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  for  that  purpose;  so  that  this  man  who 
b  not  to  be  believed,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion on  the  other  side,  unless  he  is  confirmed 
in  hb.  evidence^  b  directly' contradicted,  and 
proved  to  have  told  you  upon  his  oath  that 
which  b  untrue  in  repeated  uMtaiices.    Ht  b 
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ooDtradicted  tiso  u  to  the  oonvemtioo  about 
the  French  prisoiien.  I  am  not  selectiDg  ca- 
sual things  which  made  no  impression,  but 
things  of  importance,  to  which  his  mind  was 
expressly  directed  in  the  course  of  the  exami- 
nation. My  learned  friends  remind  me  of  ano- 
ther circumstance,  about  his  being  turned  out 
of  the  room,  or  threatened  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  room ;  that  most  positively  and  peremp- 
torily. It  is  proved  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  I  be- 
lieve also  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  he  was  threat- 
ened to  be  turned  out  of  the  room,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gross  impropriety  of  his  expres- 
sions and  conduct. 

But  these  things  are  slight  and  trivial,  when 
compared  with  the  infamy  of  the  circumstance 
to  which  I  shall  beg  now  to  direct  your  at- 
tention. They  show,  indeed,  that  he  has  no 
regard  for  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  that 
you  can  place  no  secure  reliance  on  his  tes- 
timonv.  But  recollect  that  remarkable  inter- 
view between  Mr.  Hunt  and  Cutle,  on  the 
2nd  of  December.  I  beg  to  real  the  circom- 
stances  of  that  part  of  the  case  distinctly  to 
vour  minds.  How  does  it  stand  f  Castle  had 
been  at  the  Tower ;  he  knew  the  actual  state  of 
the  Tower ;  he  was  going  back  to  Spa-£elds ; 
he  met  Mr.  Hunt;  he  toM  Mr.  Hunt  that  the 
Tower  had  been  in  his  possession,  or  in  the 
possession  of  his  friends  for  an  hoar,  and 
begged  him  to  return  with  him  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  in  that  project.  He  denied 
most  positively  and  most  peremptorily  when 
the  questions  were  put  to  him,  that  any  con- 
versation of  that  kind  passed  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
It  was  put  by  my  learned  firiends  in  a  variety 
of  shapes,  that  Uiere  might  be  no  reserve,  no 
subternige,  nothing  from  which  he  could  with- 
draw himself;  he  denied  it  most  peremptorily 
and  most  positively,  in  every  shape  in  which 
the  question  was  presented  to  his  mmd.  Now, 
what  does  Mr.  Hunt  say  ?  He  swears  all  this 
took  place ;  he  states  it  to  you  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct terms.  Remember,  gentlemen,  I  am 
now  talking  only  of  contradiction ;  I  am  not 
adveiting  to  the  malignity  of  the  motives  of 
Castle ;  if  I  were  to  touch  upon  that  topic, 
upon  the  fiend-like  and  detestaole  disposition 
and  views  which  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained towards  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  vrish  to  en- 
trap and  ensnare  him  into  the  commission  of 
crimes,  in  order  that  he  might  make  him  his 
victim  —  a  conduct  which  he  has  practised 
towards  some  of  the  persons  now  standing  be- 
fore the  country  for  their  deliverance  —  that 
alone  is  a  circumstance  which  deprives  him  of 
all  confidence  and  all  title  to  credit,  before 
any  rational  tribunal  in  any  civilised  commu- 
nity. 

But  let  us  pass  on :  there  is  another  test 
which  I  have  submitted  to  your  consideration 
as  applicable  to  cases  of  this  kind,  namely, 
whether  the  party  stands  in  drcnmstances  of 
suspicion  at  uie  time  he  is  giving  his  evidence. 
In  what  situation  does  Castle  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment, according  to  his  own  representation? 
lie  is  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  police  of 


Bow-street ;  the  police  of  that  office  of  whidi 
the  notorious  Vaugfaan*  and  his  associates 
were  members.  He  is  clothed  by  them,  he  if 
fed  by  them,  he  goes  about  to  collect  evidence 
with  them.  He  states  that  money  was  given 
to  him  to  enable  him  to  send  lus  wife  into 
Yoriuhire,  for  some  purpose  which  he  does 
not  choose  to  communicate ;  he  refuses  to  in- 
form us  what  the  motive  was;  but  I  have 
strong  suspicions  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
expected  that  he  might  be  tried  for  an  offence 
with  which  he  has  been  charged ;  an  accusatioa 
had  been  made,  and  it  might  have  been  ne- 
cessary, in  case  of  a  prosecution,  to  hav« 
identified  the  person  of  this  woman,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  which  would . 
have  had  the  effect  of  entirely  destroying  his 
testimony  in  this  cause,  and  which  would  have 
rendered  him  incompetent  to  be  heard  as  a 
witness,  she  was  sent  into  Yorkshire.  I  do 
not  state  this  as  a  fact,  because  I  do  not  with* 
certainty  know  it;  but  I  have  my  suspicions* 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  think  you  will  entu^ 
tain  the  same.  I  do  not  perceive  on  whai 
other  sround  the  money  could  have  been  ad*  • 
vanced  by  the  Bow-street  police,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  this  woman  into  YoriuhinL 
more  particularly  when  she  was  a  material 
witness,  who  might  have  been  called  for  the ' 
crown  upon  this  occasion,  and  confirmed  the 
testimony  of  her  husband,  if  his  story  were 
true. 

Thus  every  test  by  which  the  credit  of  the 
witness  is  to  be  tried,  feuls  upon  this  occasion. 
His  previous  character  is  proved  to  be  in- 
famous ;  his  tale  is  utteriy  incredible ;  he  is 
contradicted  in  many  important  facts;  ha 
stands  in  a  situation  and  under  circumstanoes 
of  great  suspicion ;  lastly,  then,  is  he  coo- 
firmed  in  essential  parts  of  his  evidence  T  Ii  is 
contended  that  he  is  so  confirmed.  Let  us 
look  to  the  circumstances  of  confirmation,  and 
see  whether,  independentljr  of  the  other  ob- 
jections which  I  have  submitted  to  you,  those  * 
circumstanoes  are  such  as  to  satisfy  your  minds 
that  a  secure  reliance  may  be  plaeed  upon  the 
rest  of  his  testimony— not  wnether  you  mi^ 
entertain  your  doubts  and  suspicions,  for  thia 
is  a  criminal  chsigp ;  it  is  not  to  be  decided 
bjf  doubts  or  suspicions — it  is  a  case  of  the 
highest  magnitude ;  it  is  to  be  provably  es- 
tablished; not  made  out  by  inference,  not  by 
strains  of  wit,  to  refer  again  to  the  words  of 
lord  Coke,  but  by  plain  demonstrative  pn)oCi 
Let  us  then  refer  to  the  circumstances  ot  con- 

*  See  in  the  Periodical  Publications  of  the 
day  the  trial  of  George  Vaughan,  Robert  Mac 
Kay,  and  George  Brown  at  Hicks's  Hall,  Sep- 
tember 21st  1816 ;  the  trial  of  John  Dannelly 
and  George  Vaughan  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Sep- 
tember 24th  1816;  the  trial  of  Benjamin 
Johnson,  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  same  day'; 
and  the  trial  of  Thomas  Brock,  John  Pclham 
and  Blichael  Power  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  Sep* 
tember  25th  1816.  See  also  37  Hans.  Pari. 
Deb.  615. 
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firmation :  and  here  I  shall  confine  myself,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  great  plot ;  that  plot 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  abandoned. 
What  is  the  story  he  himself  tells  of  the  case  f 
**  Mr.  Watson  introduced  himself  to  me '"  it 
seems  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Watson  before ; 
lie  had  seen  him ;  but  his  expression  was, 
'*  Mr.  Watson  introduced  himself  to  me  by 
saying,  what  a  very  easy  thing  it  would  be  to 
orerlurn  the  government,  if  it  were  well 
maDaged.'^  What  1  one  man  introduce  himself 
to .  a  stranger  in  that  way,  without  any  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  without  even  knowing  his 
residence,  without  feeling  his  pulse,  without 
trying  his  temper  and  disposition  and  cha- 
^lacter  ?  Is  it  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  pro- 
nsbilityy  or  even  of  possibility,  that  this  can 
be  true  f  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 
Mr.  Watson  introduced  himself  by  so  prepos- 
lefous  a  proposition?  But  let  us  see  what 
huufpens  the  next  dav :  the  next  day  Watson 
ouis  upon  him,  without  any  thing  further 
passing  between  tliem,  and  produces  a  draw- 
ings as  it  is  said,  of  a  machme  to  destroy  the 
cavaliy,  and  a  plan  of  the  Tower.  You  have 
seen  the  drawing  of  this  machine,  and  you 
IVLve  also  seen  this  supposed  plan  of  the 
Tower;  whether  it  be  a  machine  to  destroy 
cavalry,  or  for  any  other  purpose^  is  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  does  not  appear,  nor 
oanit  be  collected  from  the  drawing  itself: 
that  it  was  intended  for  that  purpose,  rests 
aolelv  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Castle. 
But  let  us  examine  this  further ;  these  papers 
were  taken  on  the  5th  of  December  by  the 
Bow-street  ofiicers.^^astle  has  been  under  the 
care  of  the  Bow-street  officers  for  two  or  three 
months  previous  to  this  trial ;  do  you  suppose 
that  he  has  not  seen  these  papers  from  time  to 
time  ?  that  he  has  not  inspected  and  examined 
them  ?  Then  how  does  the  production  of  these 
papers  tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  story, 
unless  it  is  also  proved  that  his  story  respect- 
ing them  was  told  before  he  saw  the  papers  ? 
The  papers  were  produced  to  liim  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  an  inventive  genius,  fruitful  in  mis- 
chief; what,  then,  is  more  probable  than  that, 
OD  seeing  them,  he  should  engraft  a  story  upon 
them  ?  lie  is  a  liar,  a  practised  liar ;  that  is 
in  proof :  is  there  any  thing  more  probable 
than  that,  on  seeing  the  papers,  he  should 
invent  a  story  founded  upon  tliein  ?  And  then 
my  learned  friend,  the  attorney -general,  gravely 
says,  look  at  these  papers ;  these  are  confir- 
mations of  the  truth  or  his  story.  This  is  the 
course  of  the  argument  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  cause ;  it  is  the  language,  indeed, 
of  the  cause,  not  the  language  of  my  learned 
friend  ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  (I  know  his 
good  sense,  I  know  his  acuteness,  and  the 
accurate  habits  of  his  mind)  to  state  such  a 
proposition  in  terms,  but  he  has  said  it  in 
effect,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  shapes  and 
conducts  this  cause.  The  proposition  is  so 
extravagant,  that  its  absurdity  must  at  once 
have  been  discovered,  if  he  had  put  it  into 
words.    I  know  and  respect  his  uuderstaiidiiig 


too  much,  to  suppose  it  possib&e  thU  he  cofnld 
have  brought  himself  to  have  given  uttenmce 
to  it. 

Now  let  ns  look  a  little  further ;  when  wasi 
this  great  plot  fonned,  when  was  it  unfolded 
and  agreed  upon,  and  who  were  present  upon 
the  occasion  ?  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  as  it  is 
stated,  in  Greystoke-place.  Gentlemen,  there 
was  according  to  the  evidence  of  Castle,  a 
person  present  at  tlie  time,  whose  name  I  find 
in  the  list  of  witnesses  which  has  been  handed 
to  us  by  the  officers  of  the  crown.  I  find  in 
that  list  of  witnesses,  a  person  of  the  name 
John  Harrison,  of  Castle-street,  Long-acre,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  turner;  here  he  is  in 
the  list  which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  he  was  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting,  he  was  one  of  the  parties 
there,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Castle ;  he 
lias  been  sent  for  by  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  they  have  examined  him  I  presume,  or  he 
never  would  liave  been  in  the  list  of  their  wit- 
nesses ;  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  my 
learned  friend,  the  attorney-general,  has  ever 
set  eyes  upon  him;  but  the  agents  of  the 
crown  have  examined  him,  because  hb  name 
is  in  the  list  of  witnesses,  but  they  have  not 
produced  him. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  civil  cause,  a  little 
excusable  dexterity  and  address  is  sometimes 
displayed ;  a  witness  may  be  withheld  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  vou  may  leave  the  other 
side  to  call  him,  and  this  little  address  and 
management  may  perhaps  be  allowable  in  a 

3uestion  of  mere  civil  right ;  but  it  is  a  very 
iflbrent  thing  for  the  law  officers  of  the  Cit>wii 
to  withhold  a  witness  in  a  case  of  high  treason ; 
do  not  they  wish  the  whole  truth  to  be  ex- 
posed }  and  if  they  wish  the  whole  truth  to  be 
exposed,  why  is  not  thb  witness  brought  fur- 
ward?  Gentlemen,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
argue  more  upon  this  subject  ?  I  can  tell  you 
why  they  did  not  call  him,  because  they  ima- 
gined and  thought  and  knew  that  be  would  not 
support  the  extravagant  story  told  by  their 
other  witness  Castle.  No  other  solution  can 
be  given  of  their  conduct.  They  might  have 
given  him  a  pardon  if  he  had  committed  any 
offence,  and  might  have  availed  themselves  of 
his  evidence.  I  know  it  will  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  that  we  may  call  him  ;  that  is  tlio 
answer  the  solicitor-general  will  give.  Hut 
we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  calling  him  ;  it  is 
not  requisite  for  the  prisoner  to  call  him.  My 
learned  friends  were  to  make  out  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  in  the  affirmative,  hy 
clear  indisputable  evidence;  they  have  not 
made  it  out  in  (hat  way,  but  have  relied  on 
the  testimony  of  Castle;  do  you  believe  him 
then?  Can  you  give  credit  to  his  absurd 
story?  Here  is  another  witness  whom  they 
will  not  produce.  We  do  not  call  him,  for  we 
rest  the  case  upon  the  credit  of  the  story  told 
by  Castle  himself,  the  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion; and  we  ask  with  confidence,  whether 
you  do  not  think  that  if  the  sole  object  of  the 
crown  be  t)ie  investigation  of  truth,  they  ought 
not  to  have  produced  before  you,  particularly 


for  High  Treatom 

after  they  had  discovered  the  true  chtracter  of 
Castle,  every  witness  who  could  by  possibility 
have  spoken  tp  the  transaction  m  question. 
Do  not  let  it  be  resorted  upon  us,  that  we 
might  liave  called  the  witness  of  the  crown 
for  the  purpoie  of  answering  the  accomplice  of 
the  crown.  I  repeat  it,  if  the  object  of  the 
crown  be  the  investigation  of  truth,  which  I 
presume  it  is,  they  ought  to  have  exposed  the 
whole  case  before  you  by  every  witness  who 
could  have  thrown  light  upon  tlie  subject. 
Let  us  now  examine  a  little  further;  the 

Sikes  are  insiitcd  upon ;  is  there  the  slightest ! 
egree  of  evidence  except  the  testimony  of 
Castle,  to  show  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  any  one  of  those  pikes  ? 
I  put  it  to  you  broadly,  upon  the  evidence, 
and  I  defy  it  to  be  stated  on  the  other  side, 
that  tliere  is  the  slightest  degree  of  evidence 
except  the  testimony  of  Castle,  to  show  that  he 
ever  saw  or  heard  or  knew  of  these  pikes,  or 
of  the  place  where  they  were  deposited— 

Mr.  WctherelL — Spikes,  not  pikes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Coply, — Spikes  then,  as  my 
learned  friend  says ;  X  do  not  care  what  they 
are  called — where  were  they  found?     In  the 
son's  lodgings.     But  the  father  had  access,  it 
is  said,  to  those  lodgings ;  are  you  then  to  pre- 
sume in  a  case  of  high  treason,  that  he  knew 
of  them,  because  they  were  concealed  in  the 
lodgings  of   his  son  which  he  occasionally 
visited?    But  if  they  had  been  seen  by  the 
prisoner,  this  might  have  been  proved.    Here 
Harrison  appears  again.    Hamson,  it  is  3aid 
by  Castle,  was  to  have  procured  handles  for 
them,    or    at  least  pointed  out   who  might 
be  employed  for  that  purpose ;  why  is  not  he 
called,  in  order  to  confirm  Castle  as  to  that 
material  fact  ?    But  we  are  told  that  the  pikes 
vrere  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  yet  the  plot  lupaks  out,  and  by  previous 
concert,  on  Uie  2nd  of  December,  and  they  are 
not  even  prepared  to  be  used ;  what  do  I  infer 
from  this  arcumstance?    Why  that  the  pri- 
soners, these  conspirators  as  Uiey  are  called, 
did  not  know  that  the  pikes  were  in  existence. 
I  do  not  care  what  knowledge  young  Watson 
had  of  them.    Young  Watson,  as  we  have  it 
in  evidence,  was  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  of  a  hasty  impetuous  temper,  fixed  upon 
fay  Castle  as  a  person  whom  he  meant  to  sacri* 
fice  for  his  own  base  purposes;  and  if  this 
young  man  had  in  truth  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  pikes,  it  viras,  I  am  confident,  by  the  instru- 
mentality and    contrivance  of  Castle  alone. 
But  how  is  the  prisoner  to  be  affected  by  it  P  I 
grant  that  if  you  make  out  by  unexceptionable 
evidence,  a  clear  case  of  conspiracy  between 
these  parties  to  overthrow  the  state,  each  would 
be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  others  committed 
in  prosecution  of  the  common  object,  but  no 
such  case  is  made  out ;  but  instead  of  it,  the 
pikes  are  lo  be  used,  first,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  govetiH 
ment,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
Mr.  Watson  respona))le  for  the  acU  of  otlMrs 
ia  which  he  had  bo  personal  concern. 
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This  is  a  most  fallacious  mode  of  arguing ; 
establish,  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  between  them  directed  to  those  ob- 
jects and  those  views,  and  then  whatever  is 
done  by  one,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  conspiracy,  will  apply  against  the  rest;  but 
unless  you  establish  the  conspiracy,  and  to  this 
extent,  the  act  of  one  cannot  in  common  jus* 
tice  affect  the  others,  particularly  where  there  is 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  their  having  any  know- 
ledge of  such  act.  The  prisoners  might  have 
been  desirous  of  having  a  meeting  at  Spa-fields, 
and  if  you  please  even  for  mischievous  par- 
poses  ;  but  one  of  them,  seduced  and  led  astray 
ny  some  malignant  villain,  might  have  privately 
entertained  a  more  desperate  design.  Uow  u 
this  to  affect  the  rest,  unless  it  is  proved,  and  sa- 
tisfactorily proved,  that  they  were  partaken 
in  such  design  ?  The  pikes  were  not  only  not 
used,  but  not  even  prepared  to  be  used ;  how 
then  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  prisoners  were 
concerned  in  ordering  them  with  a  view  to  the 
alleged  conspiracy,  u  such  conduct  consistent 
with  common  sense  or  common  understand- 
ing, or  any  of  the  rules  by  which  the  actions 
of  men  are  governed  ?    But  it  seems  a  pattern 

Sike  was  made,  and  this  appears  by  the  evi* 
ence  of  Bentley,  and  it  is  said  it  was  pro- 
duced at  a  meeting  where  Watson  was  present ; 
but  by  whom  is  Siis  stated  ?  By  Castle ;  he 
says  it  was  produced  at  a  meeting.  This  vests 
then  solely  upon  his  evidence,  therefore  is 
entitled  to  no  attention.  It  does  not  appear 
then,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  case  with 
attention,  that  the  prisoner  Watson  is  at  all 
implicated  in  respect  to  the  pikes,  or  that  they 
afford  the  slightest  inference  against  him. 
We  are  not  upon  a  question  of  this  nature  to 
surrender  our  understandings  and  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  blindly  led  astray  by  unmeaning 
phrases  and  little  technical  rules  or  sapposed 
rules.  It  is  our  duty  to  investigate  the  suhjecl 
fairly  and  liberally,  to  examine  it  upon  prinei* 
pie ;  and  say  whether  it  is  possible  that  voa 
can,  consistently  with  common  justice,  nnios 
you  first  establish  a  conspiracy  to  overthrew 
the  government,  make  use  of  the  acts  of  jroong 
Watson  when  separated  from  his  father,  with- 
out proof  of  these  acts  being  known  to  die 
father,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  criminality 
upon  him ;  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  feel  that 
you  cannot. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  plan  of  setting 
fire  to  the  barracks,  and  the  confirmation  npon 
tluit  point,  vrhich  has  been  so  much  vened 
upon ;  this  is  a  most  extraordinaiy  part  of  the 
case ;  what  is  the  evidence?  But  before  I  ad- 
vert to  it,  let  me  remind  you  again  of  tlw 
principle  on  which  a  man  like  Castle  acts ;  be 
selects  particular  circumstances  which  have 
really  occurred,  and  builds  hb  inventions  upon 
them.  See  what  the  real  facts  are  in  this  case. 
He  and  the  prisoner  take  a  walk  with  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Skinner ;  they  walk  past  the  bar- 
racks, aiid  there  is  some  conversations  ebdot 
the  avenues.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Oaf  tie  re- 
cdUeeted  these  circamstences.  for  I  tl^  it 
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probable  tb&t  tuch  a  walk  did  really  take 
plaoe.  It  occurs  then  to  his  mind,  a  mind 
mntful  in  evil,  that  upon  this  simple  fact  a 
atory  may  be  en^fted,  and  then  this  fact  is  to  be 
introdu<^  for  the  purp(»e  of  establishing  and 
ooofirming  his  story ;  this  is  called  connrma- 
thm.  lliese  are  the  arguments  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  you  to  think  you 
mnr  safely  giTe  credit  to  his  eridence. 

There  is  another  fact  insisted  upon,  Coaser's 
faoose  is  taken,  near  the  barracks ;  it  is  taken 
for  an  oil  and  seed  shop,  though  Castle,  by  the 
way,  said  it  was  for  an  oil  and  colour  shop. 
Yoong  Watson  had  relations  in  the  countir, 
fitfming  upon  an  extensive  scale ;  he  mi^ht 
tUnk  of  beginning  business  in  a  line  in  which 
they  mi^t  be  of  senrice  to  him.  He  refers  to 
lluiUefmd  for  a  character;  Thistlewood  men- 
iMHia  his  friends  in  Lincolnshire,  but  says  no- 
thing about  his  father  in  London,  and  some 
atiMS  is  attempted  to  be  laid  upon  this  circum- 
stance— nothing  can  be  more  idle.  Young 
Watson  was  desirous  of  obtaining  credit  for  the 
boose ;  the  fother  was  in  poor  circumstances ; 
hn  friends  in  the  country  were  more  prosper- 
OM ;  it  was  not  perhaps  perfectly  correct  on 
the  part  of  Thistlewood,  but  he  might  have 
thought  that  the  circumstances  of  the  father 
would  prcTcnt  credit  being;  given  to  the  son, 
sod  therefore,  he  referred  to  the  fomily  in 
Linoolnshire.  But  here  is  a  treaty  for  a  house, 
and  upon  this  house  the  plot  is  again  built. 
Ctstle  knew  all  this ;  he  knew  that  voung  Wat^ 
soo  had  applied  for  the  house,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
coospiracy,  and  for  what  ?  for  the  reception  of 
oombustibles  to  be  employed  in  the  absurd 
stmy  of  stifling  the  soldiers  in  their  barracks. 
If  it  had  appoired  Aat  Castle  had  sUted  all 
this  immediately  upon  his  being  apprehended ; 
that,  at  the  instant,  he  had  told  his  story ;  that 
be  bad  had  no  time  to  prepare  it ;  that  these 
circamstances  had  alterwaras  come  out  one  by 
one  confirming  his  statement — this  might  ha?e 
had  the  appearance  of  confirmation;  but  if 
yoa  find  that  he  has  had  ample  time  and  oppor- 
Vtmtj  to  prepare  it,  and  to  connect  his  own 
fidMooods  with  things  that  really  occurred,  and 
to  Uettd  and  dovetail  them  together,  where,  I 
ask,  is  die  confirmation  which  can  reasonably 
lead  you  to  believe  that  which  rests  upon  his 
testimony  alone  ?  Am  I  pursuing  the  subject 
oometly  ?  I  wish  to  treat  it  with  plainness  I 
and  simplicity ;  there  can  be  no  danger  to  the 
priaoner  but  in  perplexing  and  eonrasine  it. 
Afa  the  observations  then  whidi  I  am  making 
weU-foonded  f  I  would  not  ofBer  them  to  your 
attantion  unless  in  my  conscience  I  believed 
than  to  beso ;  at  least,  therefore,  Imay  hope 
that  diey  will  weigh  with  you,  and  have  upon 
yovr  minds  some  portion  of  that  influence 
wbieh  they  have  had  upon  my  own. 

Bat  to  recur  to  this  plan  for  burning  the 
banacks.    How,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Cattle,  is  it  defeated  ?    Because  they  cannot 
advance  fifteen  pounds  to  pay  a  quarter's  rent , 
foyrthe  house.    Ii  this  to  be  credited  f   Thay 
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are  to  seixe  all  tile  plate  of  the  nobility;  they 
are  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Bau ;  they 
are  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
metroplis;  and  Thistlewood  determines  that  no- 
thing shall  delay  the  enterprise,  and  that  he  will 
at  all  hazards  commence  it  on  the  next  Satur- 
day— and  yet  all  this  passed  away  as  a  dreaa 
because  they  could  not  advance  money ; 
and  be  it  remarked  too,  that,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Castle,  money  was  not  necessaiv. 
But  a  bill  would  have  answered,  which  would 
not  have  been  payable  till  after  the  revolutionary 
government  faiad  been  established.  Tlio  thing, 
gentlemen,  is  too  preposterous  for  belief. 

There  is  sometning  more:  there  are  some 
papers,  but  not  proved  to  be  in  his  hand-writ- 
ing, found  in  Watson's  pocket,  when  he  was 
apfwehended  at  Highgate.  To  whom  do  those 
papers  go  T  To  Bow-street ;  they  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Bow-street  officers;  they  are, 
I  presume,  seen  by  Castle.  You  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  take  it,  that  they  were  communi- 
cated to  Castle. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gemtral, — My  lord,  I  must 
interpose ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
seen  oy  Castle,  and  the  isjci  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say 
it  was  so  proved.  I  declare  to  God,  I  do  not 
wish  in  this  cause  to  state  incorrectly  the 
slip;fatest  or  most  trifling  circumstance.  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  I  pervert  a  single  fact,  I  am 
weakening  the  cause  of  my  cUent ;  and  if  I 
fidl  into  error  in  this  respect,  it  is  because  my 
own  recollection  does  not  sufficiently  assist  me 
iu  so  lon^  and  complicated  an  inquiry ;  an  in- 
quiry which  has  now  lasted  six  days,  and  which 
circumstance  I  use  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar.  For  if  the 
crown  are  to  be  necessarily  employed  so  long, 
in  endeavouring  to  make  out  a  case  against 
him,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  doubtfol  case  of  guilt  to  require  such 
lengthened  proof ;  but  I  have  not  intentionally 
exaggerated,  or  given  a  fitlse  colouring  to  a 
sini^e  fact.  If  I  do  so,  let  me  be  put  right,  for 
I  am  sure  I  weaken  the  cause  of  my  client,  and, 
through  my  client,  the  cause  of  the  public, 
who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  result  of  this 
inquiry.  But  these  papers  were  taken  to  Bow- 
street  ;  this  man  Castle  has  been  for  months  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Bow-street  officers ;  he  has 
assisted  them  in  looking  for  evidence ;  and  I 
repeat,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  contents 
ol^these  papers  shoula  not  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  him.  Remember  it  u  not  proved 
that  they  were  not  shown  to  him.  I  take  it 
therefore  that  there  is  just  ground,  from  all  the 
circumstances,  to  infer,  without  having  recourse 
to  mere  surmise  and  speculation,  that,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  these  papers,  and  upon  the  hints 
which  thqr  aflbrd,  this  most  extraordinary  story 
told  by  C&otle  has  been  mainly  built.  This 
story  has  bem  founded  upon  them ;  and  by  an 
extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  they  are  now 
used  as  confirmatory  of  the  trum  of  his  story. 

Let  uf  lose  si^t  for  a  moment  of  the  tcsti- 
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mony  of  Castle ;  Mi  ai  to  the  reality  of  the  first  \ 
and  great  plot,  what  are  the  facts  which  haTe  I 
been  proved  to  you  ?  There  is  the  walk  with 
Skinner  through  the  streets  in  which  the  bai^ 
racks  are  situated,  and  into  Hyde-park,  and 
something  said  about  the  arenues ;  there  is  the 
treaty  for  hiring  the  house  of  Cosser;  and 
lastly,  there  are  the  papers  found  in  the  pocket 
of  Watson.  Leave  out  the  evidence  of  Castle, 
upon  this  part  of  the  case,  and  this  is  the  whole 
evidence  from  which  you  are  to  infer,  or  rather 
to  guess  at,  the  eiistence  of  this  most  extraor- 
dinary, extravagant,  and  incredible  design ;  you 
are  to  draw  that  inference  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  walk  with  Skinner,  and  the  papers 
found  on  the  person  of  Watson,  and  the 
treaty  for  the  hire  of  the  house  from  Cosser. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  repeat  again,  I  believe  for 
the  third  time,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Castle.  If  you  have  any  doubt  upon 
the  other  parts  of  the  case,  recal  his  character 
and  conduct  to  your  recollection,  and  let  his 
deeds,  the  deep  and  settled  malignity  of  his 
heart  and  mind,  be  engraved  upon  your 
memories.  To  lose  sight  of  his  evidence  would 
weaken  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  because  it 
taints  and  contaminates  aU  with  which  it  is 
connected ;  it  corrupts  that  which  might  othei^ 
wise  be  sound.  But,  if  you  do  not  believe 
Castle  in  this  part  of  the  case,  can  you  safely 
credit  him  as  to  the  rest  of  his  stoiy .'  I  know 
you  will  say,  we  utterly  discredit  the  monstrous 
fictions  to  which  I  have  been  adverting.  If 
you  do  not  believe  him  in  the  reality  of  the 
tirst  and  great  plot,  will  you  believe  him  in  any 
thing  else.  The  witness  comes  into  court  to 
tell  that  which  has  not  even  the  semblance  of 
truth  for  its  support.  Does  my  learned  friend 
then  venture  to  put  such  a  proposition  to  you,  as 
that  you  can  safely  rely  upon  his  testimony  in 
any  thing  else  ?  is  it  not  repugnant  to  eveiy 
principle  of  reason  ?  I  put  the  question  to  you 
with  firmness  and  confiaence. 

But  let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  case,  to  the  second  or  lesser 
plot  ot  the  2nd  of  December.  Here,  also,  cir- 
cumstances of  confirmation  are  mentioned; 
but  let  us  examine  in  what  they  consist.  I 
repeat  that,  disbelieving  Castle  as  to  the  one 
part  of  his  story,  you  will  place  no  reliance  on 
the  rest.  But  what  are  the  circumstances  of 
confirmation,  from  which  you  are  called  upon 
to  believe  him,  when  he  tells  you  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  of  the  3nd  of  December 
was  to  overturn  the  government  P  of  what 
description  and  nature  and  character  are 
they  ?  A  meeting  was  held  in  Spa-fields ;  these 
parties  were  concerned  in  calling  that  meet- 
ing;  it  was,  if  you  please,  a  mischievous  meet- 
ing ;  one  or  two  of  them  had  arms ;  great  tu- 
mults and  disturbances  ensued.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  stated  by  Castle,  but  they 
were  notorious  to  all  the  world.  As  confirma- 
tory of  his  evidence  in  other  respects,  they 
amount  to  nothine .  But  some  of  these  parties 
were  also  at  ^ital-fields,  addressing  the  people 
there,  and  taking  measures  for  tht  purpose  of 


securing  a  large  assembly  of  persons  on  ihe 
2nd  of  December.  Castle  also  states  this  fact* 
In  this,  therefore,  it  is  said  he  is  materiallT 
confirmed.  Tliat  such  meetings  were  held, 
was  never  concealed  or  disguised.  What  thea 
is  the  value  of  this  confirmation?  Are  you 
therefore  to  believe  him,  when  he  states,  that 
a  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  to  overturn  the 
state,  merely  because  he  also  states,  that 
there  were  previous  meetinn  at  Spital-fields^ 
which  were  known  to  hundreds  at  the  timeP 

But  the  prisoner,  it  is  said,  assisted  In  pro- 
curing and  circulating  placards  and  hand-DiUs 
for  this  meeting.  This  is  dwelt  upon  as  ano- 
ther circumstance  of  confirmation.  Ibere  is 
no  doubt  that  these  parties  were  very  instru- 
mental and  active  in  producing  the  meeting. 
I  do  not  deny,  I  do  not  conceal  or  disguise  it 
in  the  least.  All  these  fiusts  were  known  to 
many  persons,  and  among  others,  of  course,  to 
Castle ;  and  because  he  is  confirmed  as  to  foctt 
of  this  description,  which  were  never  con- 
cealed, you  are  to  believe  him  when  he  savs^ 
that  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  view,  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  overturn  the  state;  that  is  the 
argument. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  confirma- 
tion, the  evidence  of  which  occupied  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  your  time.  But  I  aa  fift- 
tigping  you  and  myself  in  dwelling  upon  these 
facts,  for  the  reasoning  is  all  alike.  I  allude 
to  the  waggon.  No  doubt  there  was  a  waggon 
hired  for  the  meeting,  and  hired  in  conse- 
quence of  what  passed  on  a  former  occasion ; 
but  does  it  follow,  because  a  vraggon  was 
really  hired,  and  Castle  gives  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  you  are  to  believe  him  when  he  says^ 
it  was  in  prosecution  of  a  plan  for  overturning 
the  government?  This  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  this  style  of  inference,  is  too  idle  and  fiitUe 
to  require  a  serious  answer,  or  to  deserve  even 
a  moment's  attention.  But  the  parties  il 
seems,  dined  together  the  day  before  the  meel^ 
ing  of  the  3nd  of  December.  Two  or  three 
witnesses  are  called  to  prove  that  fi^L  Beelly 
this  is  trifling  wMi  your  understandings.  Aiy 
cording  to  the  account  given  by  Castle,  a 
stran^r,  Angel,  was  admitted,  and  suddenly 
dismissed.  In  this,  which  is  the  only  fact  as 
to  the  dinner  which  is  at  all  material,  he  is  net 
confirmed.  And  vet,  if  his  story  were  trae^ 
Angel  might  have  been  called  for  that  pnipose. 
But  to  show  the  value  of  those  drcumstaiieei 
of  confirmation  which  have  been  chieflv  insist- 
ed upon  in  this  case,  let  me  suppose  that  any 
one  of  you,  gentlemen,  by  some  accident  wen 
thrown  into  the  company  of  a  man  of  this  dee- 
cription  in  two  or  three  different  places,  and 
that,  availing  himself  of  this,  he  were  to  char^ 
you  with  some  infamous  crime :  you  insist  in 
your  defence  upon  the  baseness  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  you  receive  for  answer.  True  it  is,  he  is  a 
notonous  liar,  a  fellow  without  principle,  and 
stained  with  every  possible  crime,  but  he  is 
confirmed,  and  witnesses  are  called  to  prove 
that  you  were  seen  in  his  company  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  which  he  had  mentioned—would 
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it  not  be  absurd  and  monstrous  to  take  tbcse 
oircuastances  as  conftrmatoiy  of  the  truth  of 
the  charge? 

I  have  ended  this  part  of  the  case ;  I  do  not 
mean  ti>  say  I  have  canvassed  every  fact  of 
Qonfirm  ition  which  has  been  iusi;itcd  upon :  it 
woukl  wear  out  your  patience  and  mine  if  I 
vera  to  attempt  to  do  it ;  but  I  have  selected 
ihe  most  striking  and  prominent,  and  shown, 
that,  to  a  reasonable  mind,  they  do  not  tend, 
m  the  slightest  degree,  to  confirm  the  evidence 
of  Castle  as  to  the  conspiracy  to  overturn  the 
fOTemnent,  and  to  lay  prostrate  the  state. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  criminality 
vkkh  has  been  much  dwelt  upon,  for  1  will  not 
pMS  over  any  thing  which  is  considered  as  mar 
ferial.  I  allude  to  the  charge  of  seducing  the 
•oMiers.  lliereisa  particular  act  of  parliament 
by  whicli  that  oflence  is  made  felony.**  I  do  not 
nean,  however,  to  say,  that  it  may  not  there- 
fore be  oaed  as  evidence  upon  an  indictment  of 
treason ;  but  who  were  the  parlies  concerned 
ID  these  imprudent  and  idle  conversations? 
does  Watson  ever  appear  in  any  of  them  ? 
Castle,  throughout,  is  the  principal  actor ;  he 
introduces  and  endeavours  to  recommend  him- 
aelf,  by  lies,  to  the  soldiery;  he  represents 
hiaieelt  at  one  time  to  be  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
ferAe  Burpose  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  a 
perticalar  individual  among  them,  and  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  with  others.  I  do  not  at- 
tenot,  nor  do  I  vrish  to  justify  or  palliate  his 
conduct  But  how  does  this  affect  Watson, 
imleM  you  believe,  as  I  have  before  so  often 
oiNerfed,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
ney  to  overturn  the  state  ?  If  you  estabhah 
dmt  Castle  and  Watson  virere  engaged  in  such 
a  eonspiracy,  of  which  I  repeat  there  is  no 
evidence  deserving  of  credit,  then  I  admit  he 
night  be  aflfected  %  the  misconduct  of  Castle ; 
bot  unless  that  be  made  out,  it  would  be  cruelty 
end  injustice  in  the  extreme,  to  make  the  acts 
of  Castle,  or  of  any  other  person,  evidence  to 
affect  the  prisoner  upon  this  charge.  These 
persons  were  certaiolv  desirous  that  the  in- 
tended meeting  should  be  as  extensive  as  pos- 
eible ;  placards  and  hand-bills  were  siven  to 
Caitle  and  others  to  distribute  among  me  peo- 
ple. Is  there  any  thing  to  show  that  this  was 
0ot  honA  fiitf  and  merely  for  the  object  pro* 
fcssed  f  Castle  may  have  gone  into  the  Tower, 
and  distributed  the  trills  hnproperty  among  the 
Boldiers ;  but  does  that  appear  to  have  been 
eter  communicated  to  Watson,  or  that  he  in 
amy  way  authorixed  or  approved  it?  I  do  not 
fiMi,  with  regard  to  any  pert  of  this  case,  when 
it  eomes  to  be  fairly  examined,  that  it  affects 
the  prisoner  Watson,  as  to  the  offence  with 
wUai  he  is  charged.  Do  not  undersiuid  me, 
however,  to  say  that  this  meetin|f,  and  the  riots 
which  ensued,  were  not  highly  improper,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
aoiiori  punished ;  but  I  do  saj  there  is  no 
evidence  to  mke  out  the  crime  of  high  treason 

*  Slat.  37,  G»  3,  e.  7(^  made  perpetual  by 
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against  the  prisoner ;  for  I  am  sure  yon  nntt 
be  satisfied  there  '\%  no  proof  to  show,  that  this 
mischievous  mob,  had  m  view  the  overtoming 
the  government  of  the  country. 

I  have  examined  the  outline  of  tlte  case^  as 
far  as  the  question  of  conspiracy  is  concerned  ; 
there  are  many  slighter  circumstances  upon 
which,  if  the  time  would  permit,  I  might  com- 
ment, and  perhaps  with  effect;  but  I  pass 
them  over,  leaving  the  matter  to  your  good 
sense  and  discernment,  and  to  that  attention 
which  you  have  shewn  through  the  whole  of 
this  complicated  inquiry.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced I  may  leave  them  safely  in  your  hands. 
But  let  us  now  consider  how  the  case  stands 
upon  those  facts  which  are  established,  inde- 
pendently of  the  evidence  of  Castle,  I  mean  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
and  the  steps  previously  taken,  with  a  view  to 
the  meeting  on  that  dav.  Upon  this  part  of 
the  case,  which  mv  friend,  Mr.  Wetherell,  has 
so  fully  considerea,  I  shall  be  extremely  short. 
What  I  have  hitherto  been  commenting  upon 
is,  either  the  evidence  of  Castle,  or  the  facu 
supposed  to  be  confirmatory  of  his  evidence. 
The  circumstances  to  which  I  am  now  to  ad- 
vert, are  circumstances  of  which  we  have  been, 
as  it  were,  vritnesses,  from  the  part  we  have 
taken  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
in  the  order  of  the  proofs,  there  is  the  adver- 
tisement for  the  original  meeting.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  that  advertisement;  if  I  pro- 
perly understood  the  attorney-general,  he  did 
not  object  to  it.  In  his  address  to  you,  he 
admitted  (for  he  was  compelled  to  admit),  that 
parties  had  a  right  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning. — Gentlemen,  this  is  a  right  we 
claim  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  It  is  a  right  for  which  our  fathers  fought 
and  bled ;  which  was  established  by  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  fiimily, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the 
\  first  year  of  WiUiam.  We  do  not  accept  this 
as  a  boon,  or  concession,  from  the  attorney- 
general.  If  the  people,  or  any  particular  chus 
of  the  people,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty 
and  distress,  if  they  think  their  misfortunes  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
persons  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  if  they  have  any  grievances,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  they  have  a  clear  right  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  making  them  known 
by  petition  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  parliament ; 
this  is  a  part  of  the  law  and  constitution  of  tlie 
country ;  it  is  a  right  which  has  never  of  late 
years,  oeen  questioned,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
never  will  be  questioned  hereafter.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  formeriy,  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of 
Charies  the  First,  when  the  courts  of  justice 
were  disgraced  by  their  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  the  court,  cases  have  happened  where 
persons  have  been  fined  and  imprisoned,  and 
their  ears  nailed  to  die  pillorv,  for  daring  to 
petition;  but,  I  thank  God*  those  times  are 
passed,  and,  I  fenently  pn^  and  trust,  never 
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Mr.  Aiioney  QtrntvL — ^I  nerer  questioned 
that. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, — ^Tbe  attorney-general 
says  he  never  questioned  this ;  he  never  did ; 
be  never  coald.  Let  us  pass  on.  Something  has 
been  said  about  these  persons  being  Speoceans. 
Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  cause  upon  the 
subject?  the  name  indeed  has  been  mentioned, 
but  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  show  of  what 
those  societies  consist,  or  what  are  their  prin* 
ciples  or  doctrines.  What  the  attorney-general 
has  stated  upon  this  head,  appears,  from  the 
information  I  have  receiTed,  not  to  be  correct. 
But,  we  are  not  inquiring  into  mere  theoretical 
principles  and  notions.  A  man  may  maintain 
the.  principles  of  the  Spenceans,  without  being, 
on  tnat  account,  amenable  to  the  law.  Tm 
principles  of  the  Spencean  system,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  is  not  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  Uie 
land  to  each  individuid,  but  to  vest  the  whole 
in  the  government,  in  order  that  thev  may 
parcel  it  out  according  to  a  certain  plan  for 
that  purpose;  ascheme  more  visionary  and  ab- 
surd, if  possible,  than  the  former.  But  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  present  charge  of 
high  treason  ? 

Then  we  come  to  the  adjournment ;  who 
proposes  the  adjournment  ?  It  is  a  great  fea- 
ture of  my  learned  friend  the  attomey-ffeneral's 
case,  that  this  adjournment  to  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, was  proposed  as  an  amendment  by 
young  Watson,  and  by  previous  concert,  with 
a  view  to  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy.  But 
mark  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ; 
he  interferes  to  prevent  it.  According  to  the 
attorney-general,  an  early  day,  the  2nd  of 
December,  was  to  be  fixed  upon  to  carry  their 

Elans  into  efiect,  that  is  their  case.  W  hat  says 
[unt  P  It  is  true  young  Watson  proposed  the 
adjournment  at  the  suggestion  of  somebody  at 
the  bottom  of  the  room  :  but  his  father  inter- 
posed, he  endeavoured  to  restrain  his  son,  and 
proposed  a  more  distant  period. 

Our  attention  is  then  drawn  to  the  great 
placard,  ^  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,^  the  words  almost  the  last  words,  of 
Che  immortal  Nelson,  the  favourite  hero  of  the 
British  nation.  They  recal  his  great  and  splen- 
did and  glorious  achieyements ;  they  recal  the 
gallantry,  the  unshaken  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  of 
those  men  who  so  nobly  fought,  and  bled,  and 
died  for  their  country.  To  wImi  is  this  bold 
and  exalted  spirit  to  be  referred  ?  To  the  free- 
dom of  our  institutions  and  laws,  and  to  that 
proud  feeling  of  personal  independence,  which 
It  breathes  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  man. 
Let  us  cherish  and  revere  it. 

Something  is  said  in  the  placard  about  Ire- 
land, and  about  the  wretched  state  of  distress 
to  which  the  nation  has  been  reduced ;  I  Mrill  not 
inquire  whether  or  not  the  pictnre  is  exaggerat- 
ed ;  I  think  I  have  seen  things  as  strong  report- 
ed about  that  time  in  the  public  ttewipapiria 
as  the  speeches  of  membera  of  the  legislatiiie. 
It  may,  I  admit,  be  wsong  to  addmt  fach 
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things,  whether  true,  or  false,  to  (he  OKiltitiide  ; 
it  may  be  wrong  so  to  stimulate  their  passions ; 
it  may  have  been  done  with  ±  mischievous  pnr- 
pose---but  was  it  done  with  a  treasonable  par* 
pose  ?  with  an  intent  at  once  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  country  ? 

The  colours  have  been  much  insisted  upoil 
and  introduced  with  considerable  parade  to 
your  view.  Mr.  Dowling  spoke  of  tke  tri- 
coloured  flag,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  a  tri-coloured  flag ;  it  was  important  that 
my  learned  firiend  should  set  that  right,  be- 
cause the  impression  at  first  conveyed  by  Mr.- 
Dowlinff's  evidence  was,  that  this  was  the  td- 
coloured  flag  of  the  French  revolution;  but 
this  might  be  a  mistake,  an  unintentional  slip» 
be  it  so.  But  what  then  are  we  to  think  of  the 
speech  of  the  attorney-general  who  descanted 
with  so  much  eloquence  upon  this  tri-coloured 
fla^  as  the  standard  of  revolution  and  anarchy 
in  France,  under  the  shade  of  which  such  mon- 
strous horrors  and  atrocities  were  oommittedt 
and  which  was  afterwards  unfurled  in  prose- 
cation  of  the  most  gigantic  scheme  of  conquest 
that  ever  alarmed  Koai  agitated  the  worid  I  I 
am  persuaded  that  my  learned  friend  really 
thouglit,  when  he  addressed  you,  that  it  wai 
the  tri-coloured  flag  of  the  French  revolution ; 
I  am  persuaded  he  thou^t  so,  becanse  £ 
am  sure  he  would  not  intentionally  nie- 
lead  you ;  but  he  was  misinformed  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  true  that  the  ribbons  consist  of 
three  colours,  but  they  are  not  the  colours  of 
the  French  revolution  and  they  refer  to  difier- 
ent  objects.  The  tri-coloured  ribbon  of 
France  was  first  introduced  upon  the  meeting 
of  the  Sutes-general ;  that  tri-coloured  ribbon 
which  with  us  is  the  symbol  of  lo]ralty,  and 
which  at  every  turn  meets  our  view  in  the  hata 
of  the  warders  who  surround  us.  The  white 
had  reference  to  the  crown,  the  red  to  the  no- 
bility, and  the  blue  to  the  people.  In  the  tri- 
coloured  ribbon  of  Sparflekls,  the  white  had 
reference  to  truth,  the  green  to  nature,  and  the 
red  to  justice.  Not  only  wu  the  ol^t  difier- 
ent  but  the  cok>ura  were  dissimilar;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  thif  inquiry  it  is  r^ 
markable,  that  not  even  in  the  evidence  of 
Castle  himself,  does  it  appear  diatamr  allusion 
or  reference  was  ever  made  to  the  French  re- 
volution l^  any  one  of  the  prisoners.  MTbat  A 
cause  thtn  it  must  be,  that  stands  in  need  of 
such  arguments  and  inferences  for  its  anpport. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
meeting  itself.  At  the  time  when  these  partiee 
were  assembled  and  addressed  the  multitude, 
the  magistrates  were  in  the  neigfabonihood  ; 
the  Bow-street  officers  were  on  the  spot ;  Dm- 
brick  tells  you  that  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
elapsed  between  the  time  when  he  heaxd  the 
snesches  and  the  alarm  in  Coppice-row.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  by  a  timely  interference 
the  magistrates  might  have  prevented  thisdii- 
turfaance ;  bat  it  seems  they  were  supine  and 
inactive;  they  might  have  pat  it  down  at  onoe 
and  almost  without  eflbrt,  for  it  is  evident,  thai 
half  a.jdoMn  men  ponessing  the  spirit  of  BIr. 
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Stafford  would  hvre  been  tuflirient  to  have 
put  to  flight  thiii  disorderly  rabble.  But  al- 
thoogh  they  had  the  civil  aiid  military  power 
upon  the  spot  and  at  tlieir  command,  they  did 
iiot  interfep*  for  the  purpose  of  preventin-j 
these  outrdgc).  A  body  of  lancers  were  in 
OrayVInn-lane,  sufficient  alone  to  have  dis- 
persed the  whole  populace  of  London.  What 
then  do  I  infer  fr«>m  this  ?— That  the  persons 
who  were  at  the  place,  who  heard  the  speeches, 
and  Faw  what  passed,  and  who  had  a  discretion 
to  act  according  to  the  emergency,  did  not 
consider  this  in  the  formidable  light  in  which 
it  has-been  represented  to  you,  as  an  insurrec- 
tion, a  rebellion,  a  flaerant  civil  war.  J  wish 
to  God  they  had  interfered  as  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  done,  and  prevented  those  disorden 
which  afterwards  ensued,  and  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  ill^udged  prosecutions. 

But  the  next  circumstance  insisted  upon  by 
the  crown,  are  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
two  Watsons.  What  account  have  vou  of  those 
speeches  ?  llie  short-hand  note  of  Mr.  Dow- 
linff ;  I  confess,  that  I  for  one,  do  not  place 
much  confidence  in  that  report.  I  know  a 
little  what  a  short-hand  report  is,  even  when 
taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  There  is  one 
gentleman  indeed  now  in  my  eye,  on  whose 
accuracy  1  can  place  the  most  implicit  reliance ; 
but  he  is  a  distinguished  exception ;  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied,  that  the  attorney-general  him- 
self has  seen  many  reports  of  his  own  speeches, 
which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recognize. 
What  thpn  are  you  to  think  of  a  report  made 
by  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Dowling, 
forcea  alternately  to  the  right  and  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  sway  of  the  multitude  and 
amidst  the  most  indescribable  tumult  and  up- 
roar? But  Mr.  Dowling  publishes  his  ao- 
oount  in  the  newspapers;  we  do  not  know 
what  that  account  was ;  but  he  afterwards  goes 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  makes 
some  communication.  We  are  told,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  inquire  into  that  comciiunica- 
tion.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  speeches 
published  previous  to  that  interview  do  not 

Site  correspond  with  the  report  now  produced. 
r.  Dowling  was  about  to  state  how  that  hap- 
pened; he  was  prevented.  AH  that  I  say, 
therefore,  is,  that  different  statement!  have 
been  made  b^  Mr.  Dowling. 

Another  witness,  young  Sheerman,  is  called 
on  the  part  of  the  crown;  he  could  collect  only 
a  few  words,  there  was  a  continuu  pushing 
albout,  a  great  noise  and  disturbance,  and  he 
oonld  hear  but  little,,and  that  imperfectly,  and 
yet  he  was  as  near  the  speakers  as  Mr.  Dow- 
ling. Ano^er  witness  who  has  been  called 
to-oay,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  though 
he  went  to  the  spot  to  get  information,  and 
was  vei^  near  the  waggon,  was  only  able  to 
ooUect  m  general,  that  Uie  speech  was  about 
the  prince  regent.  Can  you  thai  place  any 
oonndent  reUanc*  upon  the  aecuracy  cf 
meches  reported  nndcrsnchdMuastanoes  by 
Aowlin^?    I  wish  to usfNile  wttUi^  to  any 


man  unnecessarily,  butt  should  not  discharge 
my  duty  properly  in  thi^  cause,  if  I  did  no( 
make  the  observations  which  the  fects  fairly 
suggest.  You  will  remember,  too,  that  Mr. 
Duwling  is  contradicted  in  a  material  fact  by 
Mr.  Steers.  There  was  a  question  put  to  Mr. 
Dowling  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wetherell,  whether 
he  had  not  said,  that  he  had  or  expected  a 
place  or  other  remuneration  for  his  services  P 
lie  did  not  answer  it  very  distinctly,  but  said 
in  substance,  he  had  only  declared  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  time 
and  trouble.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  evi- 
denc*  of  Steers,  that  he  informed  him,  that  he 
had  either  got  or  expected  something  for  him- 
self  or  his  brother,  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  for  his  exertions  upon 
this  occasion.  In  the  report  of  a  speech,  much 
may  depend  upon  a  word— upon  a  difference 
in  the  tnrnof  a  plirase,  and  other  circumstances. 
But  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this 
part  of  the  case,  upon  the  speeches  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered  upon  this  occasion. 
They  might  be  improper,  and  perhaps  all  the 
speeches  delivered  at  the  Spa-nelds  meeting, 
whether  by  the  prisoner,  or  by  Mr.  Hunt,  or 
any  other  person,  were  improper:  inflammatory 
speeches  addressed  to  the  multituile,  especially 
in  seasons  of  distress,  are  highly  censurable. 
But  still  that  is  not  the  question  here.  You 
are  inquiring,  not  whether  they  have  acted  in- 
discreetly and  improperiy,  but  whether  they 
have  been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  whether  they 
had  formed  and  matured  a  plan  to  subvert  the 
government;  or  whether  what  they  did  was 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  spirit  of  general 
mischief,  without  any  settled  determinate  ob- 
ject or  design. 

Let  us  then  trace  them  in  their  progress. 
They  break  up  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
proceed  with  their  two  flags  and  banner  alone 
Coppice-row ;  they  are  immediately  attacked 
by  Mr.  Stafford ;  he  is  without  arms,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  person  to 
assist  him,  except  IJmbrick;  they  seize  the 
banner  and  one  of  the  flags,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  escape,  literally  escape,  from  theso  two 
officers.      What  are  their  numbers  f      It    is 
stated  by  Huggius,  that  they  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred,  and  in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  an- 
other witness,  who  saw  them  in  Skinner-street. 
It  is  true,  tliey  were  afterwards  joined  by  a 
number  of  spectators,  women  and  idle  bc^'s ; 
but  this  revolutionary  army,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  which  seems  to  have  filled 
my  learned  friends  with  dismay,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  a  rabble  of  an  hundred  men.    I 
touch  these  fects  very  cursorily,  because  they 
have  been  presented  so  admirably  te  your  view 
by  Mr.  Wetherell.    I  will  not  weaken  the  im- 
pression which  he  must  have  made  upon  your 
minds.    But  to  follow  the  progress  of^this  hos- 
tile anay:*-Afier   passing   the  Rubicon  at 
Copmce-vow,  where  they  are  put  to  flight  by 
iw»  Bqip  steost  oftfen,  they  proeeed  through 
SmilhMd  to  Skinner-street;  they  afterwards 
attack  Mr.  Beekwith's  sbo^  which  they  bredi 
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open.  1  do  not  jMtiiy  that  obtrage ;  it  ti«s  in 
erery  view  most  abominable.  I  hope  to  God 
the  elplaaacioa,  which  I  think  may  be  gtven^ 
as  to  young  WatsOn,  is  correct ;  not  that  he  is 
here  to  answer  for  the  crime,  but  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  his  future  comfort  in 
life.  I  hope  that  he  never  did  intend  to  ftre 
the  pistol,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. It  is  clear  that  the  eridence  of  Mr. 
Piatt  and  of  Hone  are  at  variance ;  which  then 
of  the  two  is  most  likely  to  be  correct,  the  man 
who  was  wounded,  or  the  man  who  was  a  cool 
spectator  of  the  transaction  f  Hone  tells  you, 
that  the  hands  of  Mr.  Piatt  were  upon  the 
shoulders  of  young  Watson,  and  that  the  pistol 
immediately  afterwards  went  off.  I  think  he 
said  in  less  than  a  second,  and  that  he  instant- 
ly threw  down  the  pistol|  and  expressed  great 
concern  and  contrition.  It  is  possible  it  might 
have  been  the  result  of  accident ;  but  he  is  not 
here  to  answer  for  the  offence,  he  is  not  amenable 
to  the  laws,  and  the  prisoner  is  not  respon- 
sible for  his  misconduct.  There  is  something 
singular  in  the  attack  on  Beckwith's,  and  which 
you  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed.  It  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  certain,  that  the  rioters 
originally  intended  to  attack  the  shop  or  seixe 
the  arms ;  they  passed  the  house,  they  inquired 
at  the  door  for  young  Watson,  fiiey  were  near 
the  shop  for  upwards  of  fifteen  minutes,  with- 
out showing  any  intention  of  committing  vio- 
lence, and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  their 
being  deceived,  and  seeing  young  Watson  in 
confinement  at  an  upper  window,  that  they 
commenced  the  attack  which  led  to  the  seizure 
of  the  arms.  It  is  possible  (and  you  will  aJ- 
ways  put  the  piost  lenient  and  favourable  con- 
struction that  the  circumstances  will  admit 
upon  the  conduct  of  men),  that  all  this  vio- 
lence might  have  arisen  from  the  seizure  and 
confinement  of  young  Watson.  Hien,  gentle- 
men, having  once  procured  arms  in  this  mode, 
it  it  unlikely  that  tne  same  thin^  would  be  re- 
peated, and  the  same  acts  of  violence  renew- 
ed T  It  is  unnecessaiy  however,  to  enter  into 
these  speculations  in  considering  the  present 
charge. 

But  let  us  accompany  them  fbrther.  It  is 
said  by  Castle,  that  a  part  of  the  plan  was  to 
attack  and  uke  possession  of  the  Bank.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown,  that  they  actually 
passed  the  Bank,  proceeded  down  Princes- 
street,  and  into  Comhill,  without  taking  any 
steps  in  furtherance  of  their  supposed  design. 
And  yet  we  are  gravely  tola  of  a  plan  to 
storm  the  Bank,  to  block  up  the  arenues  with 
tlie  books,  and  to  defend  it  with  glass  bottles, 
against  the  military  power  of  the  country. 
Does  not  the  storv  defeat  itself  by  its  own  in- 
consistencies and  extravagance?  There  was 
nothing  of  which  these  oonspiratort  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  mudi  in  want  a»  fiindii;  even 
the  possesaion  of  arms  was  not  of  mote  impott^ 
ance  to  them;  they  conceived',  it  ii8aid,1lkt' 
the-  Bank  woold*  supply  *  this  doflcicRicy  ;'  bat 
instead  of  attadcing  it;  theypaew  its  ireiy  gatofe; 
and  go  in  pursuit  of  other  objects. 


Their  next  exploit  is  the  skirmish  at  the 
Exchange.  This  is  called  a  levying  war;  t 
tumultuary  movement,  contemptible  in  num- 
bers and  means,  and  without  any  fixed  object 
or  design.  They  are  attacked  by  eight  un- 
armed men,  with  the  worthy  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  at  their  head,  who  is  among  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown,  but  who,  for  what 
reason  does  not  appear,  has  dot  been  called. 
Is  it  because  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
were  apprehensive  that  he  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  this  being  a  civil  war?  But  do 
not  suppose  that  I  mean  to  cast  the  slightest 
imputation :  I  know  the  gentlemen  acting  for 
the  crown,  to  be  men  of  the  most  honourable 
character.  No  person  can  be  moreTcadyto 
pay  them  this  tribute,  and  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, than  myself:  but  tlie  lord  mayor  is  not 
called.  Sir  James  Shaw,  however,  is  a  vritness. 
Unarmed,  he  attacks  them,  takes  Uie  remaining 
banner  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  this  rebel  army  fly  m  idl  directions. 
The  last  remnant,  to  use  his  expression,  were 
completely  dispersed.  There  was  a  slight  effort 
to  retain  the  colours,  but  it  was  overcome  in 
an  instant  by  die  worthy  alderman  and  hii 
friends,  and  there  was  not,  for  a  moment,  th» 
least  alarm  in  any  one  of  the  party.  This  is 
a  levjrin^  war  to  subvert  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  country  1  Is  it  possible  that 
the  attomey-genend  can  seriously  hope,  upon 
these  facts,  to  lead  you  to  such  a  conclusion ; 
the-  most  irrational  and  extravaeant,  I  wiU' 
venture  to  say,  that  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  a  human  being  ? 

Defeated  and  dispersed  at  the  Exchange,  a 
few  of  the  party  proceed  to  the  Minories :  Uiey 
are  there  seen  oy  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect;  I  mean  Mr.  Hall,  who 
immediately  proposes  to  the  persons  about 
him  to  assist  m  attacking  them.  "  We  could,*' 
says  he,  **  have  dispersed  them  in  a  moment. 
I  considered  them  so  utterly  contemptible, 
that  half  a  dozen  of  us,  without  arms,  could 
have  put  them  to  flight.*^  He  then  proceeds' 
to  the  Tower,  and  applies  for  a  picquet  of 
twenty-men  which  is  refused.  It  seems  they' 
had  no  orders.  He  immediately  returns,  ana 
finds  the  riot  increased :  but  how  increased  ? 
by  idle  spectators;  bojrs  and  women.  Bftr. 
Brandon  tells  you,  half  a  dozen  red  coats 
would  have  taken  them  prisoners,  or  dispersed 
them. 

Tbus  I  am  brooeht  almost  to  the  close  of 
this  most  extraordinary  campugn.  There  is 
one  observation  arising  out  or  it  which  I  can^ 
not  forbear  making.  These  rioters  are  unop- 
posed, with  the  exception  of  what  occurred  at 
the  Exchange.  No  civil  power— no  military 
or  armed  foree  of  any  description  is  brought 
attttinst  them.  Th^aro  absolutely  without 
chetk  or  oontrol.  what,  then  do  they  do  ?-*- 
t&69e'pieraons  who  are  supposed  to  have  con* 
spired  tO^  tevy  war  for  some  definite  end; 
v^ander  about  without  aim  or  object;  posaesft 
themseftes  of  arms;  and,  instead  of^  using 
tiMm  for.  tlie  purpose  of  misebiei;;  they  fiie' « 
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fim  (kjok  in  the  air,  to  commemoraM  (I  iu« 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hall)  their  Tictoriet.  Does 
this  look  like  a  settled  intentioo,  a  fixed  design, 
to  overturn  the  government  ?  If  they  had  b^n 
immediately  cl^ked  and  qaelled,  it  might 
then,  perhaps,  with  some  plausibility,  have 
been  said,  that  they  intended  to  have  levied 
mr  against  the  king  and  the  government ;  to 
have  marched  to  St.  James's  to  have  seized 
the  persons  of  his  m^iesty's  ministers,  to  have 
taken  the  palace,  the  Bank,  and  so  on.  But 
what  is  the  case  here  ?  They  get  possession  of 
arms ;  they  continue  without  control  for  hours 
together,  and  yet  what  do  they  do?  What 
object  do  they  aim  at?  What  is  their  purpose 
and  design?  Cleariy  nothing.  Tlicy  do  not 
even  know  what  to  do  with  their  arms.  They 
file  them  in  the  air.  £ven  the  mischief  was 
done  (accoidiog  to  some  of  the  witnesses)  in 
good  humour,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
tnouglulessness.  Where,  then,  is  the  treason  ? 
The  charge  repels  itself:  it  can  make  no  im- 
pression on  your  understandings.  I  do  not 
besitate  for  a  moment  with  respect  to  the  re- 
eult.  I  know  how  I  should  act  in  your  situa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  fieel  confident  as  to  your 
determination. 

Then  we  get  to  the  Tower :  here  is  a  man 
iuppoted  to  advance  towards  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  and  to  make  a  ridiculous  address  to  the 
nen  on  the  ramparts.  By  whom  is  this  proved  f 
Br  two  soldiers,  who  give  different  accounts 
01  the  t*visaction.  lleyward  is  then  called, 
and  he  contradicts  the  soldiers :  he  says,  **  I 
stood  by  this  man ;  I  heard  him ;  there  was  an 
alarm  of  the  military,  and  he  put  his  sword 
under  his  great  coat  and  walked  away.**  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  if  he  speaks  true,  that  he 
heard  tlie  whole.  Now  what  account  docs  he 
give :  the  man  offered,  he  says,  to  make  the 
privates  captains,  and  to  double  their  pay,  in 
case  they  would  come  and  join  them ;  tnat  was 
all.  Now  let  us  see  what  this  same  person 
aays,  according  to  tlie  evidence  of  Darlington : 
^  Open  the  gates,  soldiers,  and  let  us  in,  and 
every  man  shall  have  a  hundred  guineas 
bounty  and  double  pay  ;**  he  adds,  "  we  do 
not  take  the  soldiers  to  be  our  enemies,  but 
our  friends ;  they  have  been  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  their  country,  and  could  not  have 
tl^m."  Dnt,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Hey  ward,  who  says  he  heard  the  whole,  for  he 
saw  the  man  go  away,  no  such  words  were 
used.  But  who  is  Heyward  ?  We  have  called 
witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  letting  you  into 
his  character ;  of  telling  you  that  he  is  not  a 
person  to  be  trusted,  not  to  be  believed  upon 
nis  oath.  It  will  be  for  you  then  to  consider 
what  degree  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
his  testimony.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  Wat- 
son, the  prisoner,  who  played  this  ridiculous 
farce.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the 
stoiy,  I  say  at  once,  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.  But  there  is  another  person  w^  speaks 
as  to  what  is  supposed  to  have  passed  at  the 
Tower,  the  witness  Castle.  What  is  the  ac- 
count which  he  gave  in  answer  to  a  qocstioo 
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pnt  and  pnraaed  with  so  mscb  aoilaMaB  by 
you  r  According  to  theaoccnnt  given  bv  Hey- 
ward and  the  soldiers,  there  wu  only  one 
penon  concerned  in  making  this  abonrd  ha- 
rangue. But  this  would  not  answer  the  pni^ 
pose  of  Castle.  Eager  to  implicate  the  pri- 
soner, he  tells  you  there  were  two;  I  saw 
them,  he  says,  sideways,  and  they  were  both 
speaking  to  the  soldiers ;  I  saw  it  distinctly. 
Ue  does  not  put  it  as  a  matter  of  ^lonbt,  he 
swears  it  positively  and  peremptorily.  Bnt 
again,  gentlemen,  look  at  another  part  of  his 
statemenL  One  of  the  other  witnesses  said 
there  were  only  two  soldiers  upon  the  rampaits  ; 
that  he  was  going  to  the  pande  himselt,  and 
the  other  was  the  sentry.  What  does  Castle 
say  ?  lie  tells  you  there  were  not  many  sol- 
diers  upon  the  mmparts,  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty ;  but  I  am  sure,  he  says,  there  were  forty 
or  fifty;  I  am  positive  there  was  that  number, 
llie  witnesses  differ  in  the  accounts  which 
they  give;  one  says  there  was  a  mob;  another 
sa3rs  Uiere  was  nobody  but  the  man  who  spoke; 
but  Castle,  who  brings  up  the  rear,  difien 
from  them  all ;  so  that  this  absurd  story  re- 
specting the  Tower  is  inconsistent  and  conti»> 
dictory  in  every  part  of  it.  Is  this  then  to 
convict  a  man  pnwkfyj  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  or  to  use 
tiie  comment  of  lord  Coke,  6y  pimin  and  imuii- 
Jtii  pnof'f  Throughout  there  is  nothing  but 
contradiction,  absiudity,  and  the  most  glaring 
fidsehood.  I  call  upon  you  with  confidence, 
to  say,  whether  you  can  believe  or  act  upon 
such  evidence. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  case : — As  to 
the  ammunition  in  the  waggon,  the  witness 
Windermude  said  yesterday,  it  was  put  in  by 
Castle.  I  believe  Castle,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  intended  to  make  these  men  bis 
prey,  and  that  with  this  view  he  endeavoured 
to  draw  and  seduce  them  into  the  commission 
of  crimes.  lie  appears  on  every  occasion  to 
have  been  the  most  forward  and  the  most 
active.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  ma- 
lignant principle  of  his  mind  and  conduct,  to 
endeavour  to  entrap  and  ensnare  his  2s»o- 
ciates.  I  believe  that  to  have  existed  in  this 
case,  which  we  arc  told  by  very  high  authority 
(to  which,  however,  I  must  not  more  particu- 
larly allude)  has  existed  in  other  cases ;  that 
persons  have  been  incited  and  goaded  on  by 
oase  and  treacherous  men,  to  commit  crimes, 
in  order  that  they  might  afterwards  betray 
them.  Is  it  proved  that  any  other  person, 
except  Castle,  knew  that  this  ammunition  was 
put  into  the  waggon  P  on  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  clear,  that  no  other  person  did  know  it  ? 
if  they  knew  of  it,  and  intended  as  a  part  of 
their  design,  to  break  open  the  gun-smiths* 
shops,  would  they  have  left  this  ammunition 
behind  them  ?  but  Castle,  who  had  placed  it 
there,  was  absent ;  no  other  person  knew  of  its 
being  in  the  waggon,  and  it  was  therefore  left 
behind :— So  modi  for  the  ammunition. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  has 
been  proved,  and  which  was  evidently  intend- 
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•dtoBkkaaiiliapMMioBiipanTinn minds;  I 
allude  to  Ur.  Wuson'i  ap^eheuiion  at  Higb- 
gmte;  but  n hat  are  we  to  infer  ftoin  it!  he 
had  Imn  at  a  miichieroui  and  riotou  meet- 
iof ;  be  «aa  liabla  to  praMcntion  and  nmiik- 
meat ;  he  was  eodeavouriii^,  if  ton  will,  to  get 
ont  of  the  my ;  but  does  it  foioyt,  thenfore, 
that  he  was  cooicioui  that  he  liad  committed 
high  treann !  can  Bu;h  an  ar^iuneDt  be  made 
we  off  i*  there  any  inference  from  thii  cirram- 
Mance,  on  which  you  can  place  reliance  with 


o  the  pTCient  charge?  Thni,  wtn 
|Mtt  of  tha  casa  reAitea  the  deduction!  and 
ul^KDcei  railed  Ij  the  couniel  for  the  crown. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  giateful  for  yoni  atten- 
tion ;  1  have  gone  through  the  caie,  and  am 
aahauated.  1  am  cooAdent  that  you  will  tea 
it  in  its  true  light,  ai  a  mere  riot,  a  mia- 
chievou*  riot ;  that  it  ■•  not  an  offence  of  a 
higher  chancier ;  that  it  bad  not  for  ila  otject 
the  oreithrow  of  the  goTenuaenl ;  that  it  waa 
not  in  the  proaecution  of  nidi  a  deaign ;  that 
auch  an  ottject  did  not  enter  into  the  aarioui 
view  of  the  partiea,  and  anlcai  you  are  cltMiriy 
aati(&«d  that  nich  wera  their  mteatiom,  you 
cannot  And  the  priioner  guilty. 

But,  I  had  almost  forgotten  one  thing ;  I 
have  been  addreamn^  myaetf  bitheito,  merely 
to  the  charge  of  levying  war  againit  the  king ; 
bnl  in  that,  1  haTc  throughout  taken  into  coii- 
aideration  the  intention  and  object  of  the  pai- 
tiei,  as  the  main  ingredient  in  the  case;  in  to 
doing  therefore,  I  hare  in  effect  coniidered  the 
whole  question.  For  if  you  are  of  opinion  that 
war  wiu  not  levied,  can  you  beliere,  upon  the 
evidence  yon  have  heard,  that  then  was  acon- 
■piracy  to  levy  war.  In  order  to  put  the  kinpto 
death  t  H  not  then,  do  you  beUeve  that  then 
warn  a  cooininc^  to  levv  war,  for  the  purpoae  of 
deposing  llie  kingF  If  there  wal  nn  contpi- 
tacy  to  levy  war  againat  the  king,  there  could 
not  be  a  conipiracy  to  levy  war,  in  order  to 
depose  the  king.  Was  there  lastly  then,  a 
purpose  to  levy  war,  to  oblige  the  king  to 
change  his  measures?  if  there  was  do  conspi- 
racy to  levy  war  against  the  king,  there  could 
not  be  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  in  order  to 
compel  the  king  to  change  his 
llieieaie  tl     '""  " 

soner  at  the 


e  different  chargaa  against  the  pr»> 
bar.    In  all,  ue  arguments  and 


thought  il  might  be  necessary  to  examine  in 
detail  each  of  these  allegations,  and  that  thia 
might  branch  out  into  a  vaiie^  of  Inquiriw,  in 
cooiequence  of  the  different  nature  and  eotn- 
plexity  of  the  charges ;  yet,  in  the  wi^  in  which  I 
have  considered  the  subject,  the  irtmle  resolvea 
itself  into  the  question  to  which  your  attention 
has  been  so  often  directed — whether  there  was 
a  fixed  and  settled  plan  fonnsd  by  these  six 
individuals,  without  means,  and  wiihout  con- 
IMiion,  to  subvert  the  govermncnl;  and  whe- 
ther what  was  done  b^  them,  wai  in  proeecu- 
tioD  of  sudi  plan.  It  ts  impoaaible  to  believe 
it  i  there  b  no  credible  evidence  to  support  it. 
I  ban  finished;  your  attanlioB  ntiiliN  ^ 
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tlgued  and  eihaencd.  Letma  thencoiKliKl^ 
by  fervently  praying,  that  that  Providence 
whidi  enlightens  the  minds  of  men,  and  penn 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice  into  dieit  hearts, 
will  dispeiue  thM  ligat  and  spirit  to  you,  in 
the  disdiaige  of  the  great  duty  which  i*  now  cast 
upon  you.  I  feel  the  utmost  confideDce  in  yon. 
I  cannot,  from  the  attention  you  have  shown 
to  the  evidence,  antidnata  any  other  than  a 
fovouiable  remit ;  and  I  am  satisSed,  that  after 
duly  canMderine  the  whole  efleet  of  it,  yon  will 
proDDUuce  the  deliverance  of  the  priwner  tnn 
this  great  and  weighty  charge. 

Lord  Eiaikirtmgk.~Ui.  Watson;  I  am  to 
inform  you  that  if  you  with  to  address  any  ob* 
servations  to  the  jury,  this  is  the  time  lor  yoa 
to  do  so :  but  you  must  not  after  the  couuael 
for  the  ctowD  has  replied. 

Air.  Watttm, — ^My  lord,  after  the  very  aUe 
defence  I  have  received  from  the  gentlemeit 
who  have  spoken  in  my  fiivour,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me  to  say  a  single  woid  to  the 
juiy,  any  more  than  to  disclaim  that  I  had  any 
intention  whatever  against  the  established 
form  of  goremmeni,  by  King,  Lords,   and 


Lord  EUetibomigh. — I  beg  it  may  be  ondB^ 
Blood,  that  what  I  stated  concerning  a  pnbli> 
cation  of  the  proceedings,  respected  dl  the 
.trials-  Tbe  Court  desire  it  may  be  nndentood, 
that  there  must  be  no  publication  pievious  la 
the  close  of  tbe  triaU  of  all  tbe  piiswieia. 


jury  ^— Tbe  period  has  at  length  amved,  vriten 
it'  ... 


a  duty  which,  at  any  lime  and  under  any  ci 
cnmstances,  I  shonld  feel  myself  very  incoB- 
peient  to  discharge ;  but  now,  when  your  at- 
tention and  mine  hu  been  wearied  fbr  aevenl 
bouts  in  the  course  of  ibis  morning ;  after  it 
baa  been  eserciaed  fbr  so  many  days  in  lUa 
investigation,  and  when  so  many  topica  pr». 
sent  lbemselv«s  to  my  mind  fbr  considentioD, 
I  aasore  ^ou  most  unfingnedl^,  that  I  hti 
myself  qniU  unequal  to  do  justice  to  the  task 
which  ia  imposed  upon  ma ;  but  1  have  Ibd 
consolation  whidi  my  learned  friend  who  bet 
addreaaed  you  also  felt  upon  this  occasion,  that 
I  am  addreuing  an  English  jury,  men  of  inte- 
grity, men  of  understanding,  who  ate  to  (briB 
UHR  ci»du>ioa  upon  the  evidence  which  bae 
bees  addnced  to  them,  and  vrbo  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  when  they  come  to  tsahe  np  their 
minds  Dpon  this  case,  conscientiouslT  do  so. 

I  join  with  my  lasined  friend  in  the  request 
whidi  be  made  to  yon  at  dM  outset  of  his 
speech,  that  you  will  diamiss  tima  your  minds, 
in  the  infaitigatioa  of  this  most  important 
ease,  any  prejudices  which  may  have  been  sk- 
dtcd  by  what  you  may  have  heaid  without 
doors ;  and  I  have  to  add  to  that  request,  and 
I  add  it  most  sstiously,  that  jou  will  at  Ike 
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same  time  ducKirge  from  your  minds  all  pre- 
jadiees  which  may  have  been  raised  from  what 
you  may  have  heaiti  withia;  because  I  must  state, 
tbot  in  the  course  of  my  short  experience  at 
the  bar,  I  have  never  heard  charges  advanced  | 
more  boldly  or  with  more  confidence  than 
have  been  advanced  upon  this  occasion;  charges 
directed  not  only  against  those  by  whom  the 
prosecution  has  been  instituted,  but  those  by 
vrbom  it  is  here  conducted. 

I  know  that  my  learned  friend  disclaimed 
impntiny;  any  improper  motives  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other  ?  but  his  expressions  cannot 
be  forgotten ;  and  when  that  speech  is  read, 
as  my  learned  friend  anticipates  it  will  be, 
after  this  trial  is  over,  those  expressions  will 
remain ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  me,  at  the 
outset  of  that  which  I  have  to  address  to  you, 
to  say,  that  although  my  learned  friend  intend- 
ed nothing,  as  he  says,  personally  against  those 
against  whom  his  expressions  were  directed, 
yet  that  nothing  which  has  appeared  in  this 
cause  (and  it  is  only  by  what  has  so  appeared 
that  it  is  to  be  tried,  or  from  which  inferences 
are  to  be  drawn)  warrants  the  imputation  upon 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  was  stated  by  my  learned  friend,  and  it 
was  reiterated  again  and  again,  in  the  eoune 
of  his  address  to  you,  that  me  record,  as  it  is 
ffimed,  this  indictment,  as  it  is  presented  to 
yout  was  a  mass  of  confusion ;  that  no  precise 
charge  was  pointed  against  the  prisoner,  and 
tfmt  it  was  presented  to  you  in  that  state,  in 
order  that  out  of  the  confusion,  something 
might  be  conjured  up  against  him  that  might 
be  construed  into  a  crime.  You  have  been 
toM  also,  that  if  your  verdict  should  be  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  it  will  go  not  only  to  effect  the 
repeal  of  an  existing  law,  I  allude  to  the  Riot 
act)  for  such  was  the  expression  of  my  learned 
friend)  but  that  it  will  tend  also  to  establish 
mew  treason,  wholly  unprecedented,  and  till 
now  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  this  country ; 
nay,  more,  that  you  are  called  upoii  to  pro- 
nounce a  conviction  upon  this  occasion  merely 
to  serve  a  political  purpose ;  and  still  further 
that  to  attain  that  purpose,  a  witness  has  been 
colled  before  you  of  the  most  infamous  descrip- 
tion, in  order  that  the  government,  or  those 
who  instituted  this  prosecution,  might  not  only 
establish,  by  your  verdict,  this  unheard-of 
treason,  this  new-fangled  crime,  but  that  they 
may  establish  it  by  peijury,  and  by  perjury 
procured  by  them  ;  for  I  say,  that  no  explana- 
tion which  can  be  given  of  the  expressions 
uted  ^j  my  learned  friend  (although  he  dis- 
daims  imputing  improper  motives)  can  satisfy 
any  man  tliat  they  <iid  not  conver  the  imputa- 
tion, that  this  is  a  prosecution  founded  upon 
tie  basest  testimony,  procured  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  establish  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  British  jury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  enlightened  court  in  the  kingdom,  a 
new  and  unheard  of  crime.  I,  therefore^  most 
fervently  implore  yon,  hy  the  obligation  under 
which  you  are  actmgy  by  the  oath  which  you 


have  tnkeiii  thai  whilst  you  are  disdiarein^ 
from  your  recollection  all  tiiose  preitidicc;! 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  with- 
out doors,  you  will  dismiss,  at  the  same  time, 
those  insinuations  thrown  out  within  thow 
walls— insinuations  unfounded,  unsupported, 
and  without  a  single  circumstance  or  a  single 
expression  in  the  cause  that  can  warrant  tliem. 

I  am  sure  that  when  I  am  addressing  men 
of  your  description,  the  appeal  which  1  make 
to  yoti  will  not  be  made  in  vain ;  and  that  you 
will  come  to  the  decision  of  this  cause,  as  if 
you  had  heard,  for  the  first  time,  when  you  en- 
tered that  box,  that  this  proi«cution  was  insti- 
tuted, and  that  you  will  form  your  opinion 
upon  the  evidence,  and  upon  the  evidence 
alone ;  and,  upon  that  evidence,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  very  able  address  which  hxs  been  just 
made  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  unless 
I  much  deceive  myself  in  the  view  which  1 
have  taken  of  this  case,  I  trust,  before  I  sit 
down,  that  I  shall  satisfy  you  and  every  one 
who  hears  me,  that  the  charge  against  tlic  pri- 
soner has  been  made  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 

You  have  heard  a  very  long  and  elaborate 
discussion  upon  the  law  of  Uiis  case,  and  it 
becomes  me,  unquestionably,  to  answer  (as  1 
think  lean  most  easily  do)  the  legal  propositions 
which  have  been  advanced,  and  to  show  you 
that  the  charge  preferred  against  this  prinoner, 
is  founded  not  only  upon  the  statute  law  of 
this  country,  but  upon  legal  decisions  repeat- 
edly recognized,  and  which  now  form,  as  much 
as  the  statutes  themselves,  part  of  the  law  by 
which  you  are  to  be  guided  upon  this  occasion. 
Much  of  your  attention  too,  was  for  a  lont^ 
time  directed  to  what  are  snpposcd  to  be  tho 
multifsirious  charges  in  this  inaictment  against 
the  prisoner.  Now,  although  the  charges  are 
four  in  number,  yet  they  are  all  supported 
by  the  same  acts,  and  if  the  same  acts  prove 
four  different  species  of  treas::n,  the  prisoner 
must  abide  by  the  conseqnence ;  and  when  it 
is  complained,  that  this  indictment  comprizes 
a  great  number  of  overt  acts,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  facts  to  which  the  attention  of  the  pri- 
soner is  called,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  it  \^ 
to  his  advantige  that  they  should  be  stated 
upon  the  recon) — the  law  has,  indeed,  di- 
rected in  this  case,  that  ftir  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner  every  act  tending  to  prove  the  treason 
to  be  established  against  him,  shall  be  statpcl 
upon  the  record — and  why?  That  he  may 
have  an  opportunihr  of  knowing,  before  he 
comes  to  make  his  defence,  the  ficts  which  arc 
to  be  given  in  evidence  to  constitute  the  crimo 
diarged  against  him,  and  that  he  may  ha 
enabled  to  prepare  for  his  defence  against 
thoee  focts;  and  therefore,  so  far  from  this 
being  matter  of  complanit  by  the  prisoner,  it 
is  for  his  benefit ;  and  if  it  sihonld  happen  in 
this  case^  at  it  does  in  many  others,  that  tho 
crime  is  ta  be  discovered  by  a  long  chain  of 
drcumstaaees)  all  tending  to  the  some  conclu- 
sion ;  is  that  to  be  caHed,  as  117  learned  friend 
calls  it,  cumidative  treason  P  I  must  confess  I 
do  not  uadewfcad  tAs-terav  as  applied  ia  that 
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vi%j ;  it  19,  to  be  sura,  a  case  of  ciieumstances, 
but  you  might  as  well  say  thai  Donellan,  or 
Patch,  who  wore  convicted  of  murder  upon 
circumstantial  evidence,  were  conTicted  of  cu- 
mulative murder,  as  that  it  is  attempted  to 
cunvicC  this  man  of  cumulative  treason,  merely, 
because  a  number  of  acts  are  charged  upon  the 
record,  from  which  his  criminality  is  to  be  in- 
ferred. These  are,  indeed,  idle  complaints; 
they  are  complaints  made  unquestionably  for  the 
purpose  of  the  cause ;  but  they  are  complaints 
\%hich,  when  you  come  to  your  decision,  you 
ought  to  dismiss  from  your  minds,  for,  in  the 
ft  nt  place,  they  are  unfounded,  and  in  the  next, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliat  decision. 

What  then  are  the  charges  upon  this'  indict- 
ment? The  first  charge  is,  that  the  prisoner, 
^thothers,  compassed,  imagined,  and  mtcnded 
to  move  and  excite  insurrection,  rebellion  and 
war  against  our  lord,  the  king,  and  to  forcibly 
put  our  lord  the  king  to  death ;  and  the  in- 
dictment then  goes  on  to  state  the  acts,  which 
will  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  that  treason. 
My  learned  friend  who  addressed  yon  yester- 
day, and  my  learned  friend  who  has  just 
spoken,  have,  with  some  degree  of  ridicule,  al- 
luded to  this  part  of  the  charge ;  and  they  say 
that  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  as 
welt  from  his  age  and  his  virtues,  as  from  other 
particulars  mentioned  by  them,  that  personal 
mischief  was  intended  against  the  king.  But 
when  they  were  thus  addressing  you,  they  as 
lawyers,  must  know  that  this  diar^e  did  not 
necessarily  point  to  a  direct  and  immediate 
attack  upon  the  person  of  his  miyesty ;  but 
f  luit  by  the  law,  established  by  decisions  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  althou^  personal  violence 
or  personal  harm  to  the  king  might  not  be  im* 
mediately  intended,  yet  that  if  the  attack  (in 
the  language,  I  think,  used  by  one  of  my 
learned  friends)  was  directed  against  tlie  ma- 
jesty of  the  crown,  and  tended  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  king,  or  to  o\'erthTOW  the  govern- 
ment, it,  in  law,  constitutes  the  crime  diarged 
in  the  first  count  of  this  indictment,  namely, 
the  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king;  and  I  should  m  exhibiting  an  idle 
labour  and  an  useless  research,  if  I  were  to  at- 
tempt to  cite  cases,  or  to  bring  before  you  au- 
thorities in  support  of  this  proposition. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wetherell  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  address  to  you,  thai  he  would 
not  take  the  law  from  any  attorney-general.  I 
beg  leave  here  to  say,  that  I  will  not  take  my 
law  from  him ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  will  not 
receive  the  law  from  either  of  us.  The  learned 
judges  who  preside  here,  will  direct  you  on 
that  subject,  and  you  will  (as  yon  are  bound  in 
duty  to  do)  attend  to  that  direction ;  and  if  I 
should  be  mistaken  in  any  proposition  I  may 
venture  to  lay  down  to  you  as  an  advocate 
in  the  cause,  it  will  receive  correction  from  the 
Court. 

Then,  gentlemen,  what  it  the  next  charge? 
b«t  passing  that,  I  had  bettei  go  to  the  t&rd 
count,  which  is  also  framed  noon  the  statute  of 
Edward  3rd.    That  HatiKe,  bciides  the  com- 


passing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king, 
has  also  these  words :  ''  Or  if  a  man  do  levy 
war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm  ;^ 
the  third  charge  is  a  charge  of  that  description : 
and  I  shall  presently  state  to  you,  from  those 
books  from  which  my  learned  friends  have 
cited  their  authorities,  what  have  been  the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  learned  judges 
upon  this  branch  of  the  statute.  And  here  I 
cannot  help  interposing  one  observation  upon 
the  fallacy  which  has  pervaded  the  arguments 
of  my  learned  friends.  It  is  this: — ^that  there 
could  not  be  a  levying  war,  unless  the  treason 
was  successful;  unless,  for  instance,  in  this 
case,  the  Bank  had  been  taken,  and  the  Tower 
destroyed.  This  is  not  so ;  iiersons  may  levy 
war  (and  fortunate  it  is  for  the  country  that  it 
is  so)  without  accomplishing  their  object ;  hot 
it  is  not  therefore  the  less  levying  war.  If 
they  appeared  in  array;  if  they  appeared 
armed  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  although  thev 
did  not  demolish  one  gunsmith's  shop,  still  if 
if  you  are  satisfied  of  the  treasonable  intent 
with  which  they  assembled,  the  charge  in  that 
count,  that  they  levied  war,  is  made  out;  and 
therefore,  the  extent  to  which  war  has  been 
levied,  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  it  was  levied,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  decision.  This  topic,  therefore,  has  b  en 
used  merely  to  excite  your  feelings,  and  through 
your  feelings  to  influence  your  jodgmenta* 
Mv  learned  friend,  who  last  addressed  yon, 
did,  indeed,  in  one  instance,  put  this  pan  of 
the  case  upon  its  trae  issue ;  namely  the  ratent, 
with  which  the  conspirators  assembled,  and 
with  which  these  outrages  were  committed; 
for  as  to  the  actual  taking  of  the  Tower,  or  die 
destruction  of  the  Bank,  which  they  contem- 
plated, being  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  offence,  I  beg  leave,  as  a  lawyer,  to  deny  it. 
If  those  things  had  taken  place,  they  would 
have  afforded  stronger  evidence  of  the  previoiiis 
intent;  but  I  say  they  are  not  necessary  to  ^ 
completion  of  the  offeqce  charged  in  that  oovBt 
of  the  indictment. 

The  other  two  counts  are  framed  on  a  statute 
passed  in  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  **  That  if 
any  person  shall  compass,  imagine,  invent,  de- 
vise, or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or  zuf 
bodily  harm  tending  lo  death  or  destmctkmy 
maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restrsinty 
of  the  person  of  our  lord  the  king,  his  hdiy 
and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or 
them  from  the  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name 
of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any 
other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  or  countries, 
or  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty,  his  heinr 
and  successors,  within  this  realm,  in  order  by 
force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  or  them  to 
change  his  or  their  measures  or.councilsi''  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  treason. 

And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that  my  learned 
friend  the  attorney-general  was  greatly  mi^ 
represented  by  my  learned  friend  who  fint  ad- 
dressed yoq,  m  being  supposed  to  have  sai^ 
that  those  counts  were   nnnecessary. .   Jfy 
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Warned  Mend  Ch«  attorney-general  itated  ihat 
to  which,  ai  a  lawyer,  1  beg  laave  to  accede, 
and,  aa  ^  as  my  poor  auihority  goes,  to  con- 
ftrm — he  said,  **  that  although  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  was  not,  before  this  statute  passed,  a 
distinct  and  substantive  treason ;  yet  tl*at  long 
before  this  act,  namely,  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  3rd,  it  had  been  declared  by  the 
greatest  authorities,  that  such  a  conspiracy  was 
evidence  of  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
king's  death.**  That  was  the  proposition  the 
attorney-general  laid  down,  and  that  proposi- 
tion I  will  show  you  hereafter,  is  confirmed  by 
those  very  authorities  to  which  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  has  alluded ;  and  yet  it  was  re- 
presented by  my  friend  who  addressed  you 
yesterday,  **  that  the  attomey-gereral  had  not 
a  distinct  notion  to  what  purpose  those  counts 
%vere  to  be  applied ;  that  he  considered  those 
counts  were  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that,  in  his 
view  of  the  case,  the  treason  charged  might  with 
propriety  have  been  confined  to  the  other 
oounts.**  My  learned  friend  the  attorn ey-go- 
neral,  however,  stated  no  such  thing ;  he  as- 
serted that  which  I  repeat,  that  though  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  be  not  a  distinct  treason, 
yet  it  is  evidence  to  support  the  charge  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  king's  death. 

But  when  it  is  imputed  to  my  friend  the 
attorney-general,  that  he  has  not  a  distinct 
■otion  of  the  utility  of  those  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment, I  cannot  help  observing,  that  in 
many  parts  of  mv  learned  friend  Mr. 
Wemerell's  address,  he  himself  has  confounded 
the  evidence  of  the  crime  with  the  crime  itself; 
he  treated  many  of  the  acts  done,  as  the  trea- 
aop,  instead  of  considering  them  only  as  the 
overt  acts  of  treason.  Thus,  when  he  observed 
to  joo,  **  If  you  say  that  pulling  down  gun- 
imitbs  shops  is  treason,  yon  will  oy  and  by  be 
called  upon  to  say,  that  robbing  gunsmiths 
ihope  ii  treason.  If  you  will  say,  Uiat  going 
•boat  the  streets  with  banners  is  treason,  you 
will  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  say,  that  going 
without  a  banner  is  treason.**  These  acts  are 
not  the  treason,  they  are  only  evidence  of  it ; 
and  therefore  my  learned  friend  himself  is  here 
eoofounding  the  crime  with  the  evidence.  Of 
this  confusion  my  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general,  when  he  was  addressing  you,  was  not 
guilty;  because,  as  a  lawyer,  m  knew  these 
were  not  to  be  confbundM.  Again,  we  are 
told  that  wH  distinction  between  riot  and  treft- 
aon  is  sought  to  be  orertumed  by  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  nrosecution ;  that  the  Riot 
act  is  to  be  repealed ;  that  the  acts  proved  in 
this  case  amounted  only  to  a  riot,  and  not  to 
tieason ;  for  that  a  general  rising  of  men,  with- 
oat  any  defined  object,  was  not  treason ;  and 
that  the  Riot  act  had  made  this  sort  of  offence 
fidooy.  The  Riot  act  has  made  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  law  of  treason.  It  has  indeed 
made  that  which  was  before  an  offence  of  a 
minor,  now  an  ofience  of  a  higher  nature ;  but 
I  speak  without  haxard  of  contradiction  or 
oorrection  from  the  bench,  that  the  statute  1st 
Geo.  1st,  the  Riot  act,  has  not  in  the  least 
▼aried  the  law  of  treaioa. 
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My  learned  friend  Mr.  Wetherell,  also  re- 
peatedly said,  that  after  making  all  the  great 
research  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject  for 
a  month  past,  and  conversins  with  his  friends 
upon  it,  he  had  discovered  that  the  only  ques- 
tion in  this  case  was,  whether  a  riot  was  to  be 
converted  into  treason,  and  the  Riot  act  to  be 
repealed.  Gentlemen,  when  we  look  back,  as 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  do,  to  a  leading  case 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  case  of 
Dammaree  and  Purchase,  I  find  there  the  very 
same  arguments  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,*  upon  the  statute  of  queen  Mary, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Riot  act,  and  I 
dare  say  they  were  uiged  at  that  time  with  as 
much  vehemence  and  confidence  as  my  learned 
friend  has  urged  them  here ;  but  I  find  them 
urged  in  vain,  and  I  find  that  the  circumstances 
of  that  case,  were  those  which  my  learned 
friend  would  designate  by  the  name  of  a  riot, 
and  punish  as  such ;  but  it  was  said  in  that 
case,  that  it  was  treason,  and  the  persons  ac- 
cused vrere  convicted.  My  learned  friend, 
therefore,  has  not  made  any  new  discovery 
upon  the  subject  of  riot ;  and  as  the  argument 
had  no  avail  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  so  I 
trust,  it  will  not  prevail  now. 

I  am  unwilling  to  weary  you  by  quotations 
from  authorities  upon  the  law  of  this  case,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  parade  and  affectation  : 
and  I  really  think  no  lawyer  can  have  any 
doubt  upon  it ;  and  that  the  only  question  that 
can  be  raised  is,  upon  the  facts  to  which  the 
law  is  to  be  appliea ;  and  therefore,  before  this 
trial,  I  had  troubled  myself  but  with  a  very 
slight  research  into  the  cases  on  the  law  of 
treason ;  because  I  had  no  expectation  that  any 
counsel  would  state,  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Riot  act ;  or  that  the  attorney- 
general  of  this  day  would  be  charged  with  in- 
troducing a  new  treason  unheard  of  in  the  law, 
unsupported  by  authorities,  and  unauthorised 
by  statute ;  or  that  it  would  be  supposed,  that 
the  learned  judges  of  the  realm  could  sanction 
such  an  attempt.  I  do,  however,  most  confi- 
dently state  as  law,  that  if  parties  assemble  in 
the  way  in  which  Uiese  parties  assembled,  for 
the  redress  of  a  real  or  a  fancied  grievance  (for 
such  is  die  language  of  the  lawyers  upon  the 
subject)  that  if  they  attempt  by  force  to  effect 
that  in  contravention  of  the  established  law  of 
the  land ;  I  say,  if  that  be  proved  (and  it  must 
be  proved),  it  is  treason ;  and,  therefore,  as  it 
seemi  to  me,  the  only  question  in  this  case  is, 
whether  the  parties  did  assemble,  not  for  an 
undefined  object,  as  Mr.  Wetherell  puts  it, 
but  widi  a  view  to  overset  the  old  govern- 
ment; and  if  Uiey  did,  whether  or  not  they  had 
a  new  specific  government  in  yiew,  is  not  ma- 
terial. And  vniat  would  my  learned  friend 
have  said,  if  these  persons  had  been  successful 
in  their  projects,  and  had  |rot  possession  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Bank  ?  Still,  in  his  view  of  the 
case,  it  would  be  only  a  riot,  under  the  Riot 
act.    "  The  parties  have  broken  open  the  gun- 
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f  milhg  (bopi,  token  anns,  created  max  alaim 
aod  terror  throuj^oul  the  town.  All  the  shops 
are  by  reison  of  it  shut  up,  ind  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  are  prevented  from  purauing  their 
occupalions ;  but  do  not  saj  thil  is  a  treuan  ; 
it  is  an  innoTHtion  on  the  law  to  make  it  trea- 
son; it  is  a  riot,  and  you  are  to  acquit  theac! 
men  of  ali  intenlion  to  overthrow  the  goTem- 
ment;  of  jn  ten  I  to  oblige  the  king  to  change 
bis  measures ;  even  though  bloodshed  had  en- 
sued, though  the  Bank  liad  been  destroyed, 
and  the  Tonec  taken,  it  is  riot,  and  not  trea- 
son ;  and  you  ere  not  from  thence  to  conclude . 
that  the  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  thesi: 
acts,  have  been  compassing  and  imagining  th:^ 
king's  death,  or  levying  war  within  the  sta- 
tuie."  Such  is  the  argument  of  my  learned 
friend.  It  is  not  neceuaiy  (and  I  must  im- 
press that  again  upon  your  mindi)  that  the  ob- 
ject shaU  be  cfTected.  If  it  can  be  proved,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  parties,  when  they  met — 
not  of  the  mob,  but  of  these  six  conipiraton — 
not  of  the  persons  who  were  innocenllv  led 
hway  by  them,  ignorant  of  their  definite  oojecl, 
nnd  not  knowing  immediately  what  they  hail 
in  view—but  if  these  <ix  persons  were  at  thai 
time  in  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  government, 
or  to  attempt  to  do  so,  I  submit,  ai  a  lawyei, 
that  that  is  treason  ;  and  that  if  you  are  satis- 
lied  of  this,  ^ou,  as  honest  men,  arc  bound  to 
say,  that  this  prisoner  bu  been  guilty  of  ihc 

I  can  assure  you,  that  it  ii  mjr  wish,  as  it 
will  be  mj  endeavour,  in  the  progress  of  my 
address  to  you,  to  examine  the  evidence  when 
I  come  to  it,  and,  indeed,  to  go  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  case  calmly  and  dispassionately. 
If  I  am  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  warmth, 
excuse  it;  for  I  assure  you,  I  have  no  object  in 
this  case  (and  I  know  my  leaned  friend,  the 
attorney-general,  has  none),  but  that  too  should 
cidmly,  soberly,  and  dispassionately  aifl  the 
evidence  which  has  been  offered.  If  on  that 
dispassionate  inouiiy  you  believe  the  prisoner 
innocent  of  the  cnarge,  acquit  him,  as  you  arc 
bound  to  do ;  but  if,  aAer  that  reriew,  you  find, 
that  howeverextravagiuit  the  scheme;  however 
ineScient  the  means  to  the  end  proposed  ; 
however  absurd  the  plan ;  itill  if  you  And,  that 
it  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  and  his 
co-Gonspiratoii,  vou  must,  you  are  bound  in 
that  case  to  find  nim  guUiy  of  the  chaige. 

But  before  I  come  to  investigate  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  given,  I  roust  lay  one 
word  more  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  You 
have  had  references  to  cases ;  cases  have  been 
brought  before  you,  by  both  m;  learned  friends 
who  have  addressed  you.  Tbey  referred  you 
to  the  case  of  Burton,  in  the  time  of  Ilenr^ 
Bin,  which  was  an  inoictment  for  railing  an 
vined  force  to  pull  down  all  inclosuies ;  that 
ma'  held  to  be  treaaon ;  then  was,  I  thlok, 
■mbe  other  case  refinred  to  bv  my  leaned 
frttodi^Mr.  Sergeant  Copley,  which  I  do  not 
immfdiateTy  recollect;  but  I  will  now  come  to 
another  case,  allDdad  to  in  the  opening  by  my 
learned  friend  the  attomey-geneial.    It  was, 
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"  that  A,  B,  and  C,  with  di*ersnc>9oni,  to  tAe 
number  of  a  hundred,  assemblea  themseire*  In 
a  warlike  manner  to  pull  down  havrdy-honua, 
and  that  they  marched  with  3  flag  upon  a  atafr, 
and  weapons,  and  pulled  down  certain  houaes, 
in  prosecution  of  their  consfnraty.  This,  t^ 
the  radges,  was  adjudged  high  treason.''^ 
Gentlemen,  the  same  argument,  I  ibwiM  tell 
you,  was  used  there,  as  hai  beoi  tned  by  mjr 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Wetberell,  that  tbet«  WU  a 
statute  of  queen  Mary,  whidi  made  the  aiaam- 
bly  of  peraons  to  the  ntitnber  of  twelve  nd 
more,  felony;*  but  the  jodgea  held,  that  that 
statute  made  no  atteratiou  in  the  law  of  tiet- 
lon ;  that  what  vras  treason  before,  was  tTOWOD 
after  that  act ;  and  in  the  particular  case,  they 
held,  notwithstanding  the  statute  which  had 
been  referred  to,  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason. 
I  might  dte  a  variety  of  other  cases,  but 
there  is  one  I  wish  to  bring  to  yoax  notiee, 
which  arose  npan  a  temporary  statute  of  qaeen 
Elizabeth,  which,  in  its  terms,  is  almonjAv- 
cisely  the  same  as  the  statute  of  the  Sfitn  of 
the  king ;  for  the  statute  of  Bliiabeth  made  it 
treason  to  conspire  to  levy  war.  That  ftatnte 
made  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  treason.  .In 
the  statute  of^  36th  sf  the  king,  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  wtir  against  the  king,  to  eotopel  Kim 
to  change  his  measures,  is  made  tretMit'.  In 
the  case  I  allude  to  (which  has  generally  gmia 
by  the  name  of  the  Apprentices'  Case),'t&a 
chanre  was,  that  "  divers  apprentices  of  Lon- 
don  did  eonipit«  to  take  and  deliver  out  ^ 
j  ward,  certain  apprentiixs  who  had  been  coto- 
mitted  there  fbr  riots;  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
London,  and  to  bam  his  house,  and  to  break 
I  open  two  houses  near  the  Tower,  where  there 
were  divers  weapons  and  arms  for  three  Imn- 
,  dred  men,  and  there  to  foniish  themselves 
I  with  weapons ;  after  which,  divers  apprentices 
'  devised  libels ;  moving  others  to  take  part 
with  them  In  their  devices,  and  to  assenbte 
themselves,  at,  Bun-htU  and  Tower-bill."  I 
'  cannot  help,  remarkii^,  as  I  go  on,  whaTa 
near  resembtanpe  this  case  bears  to  the  pft- 
lent,  in  the  means  used  to  effect  the  end  piO- 
posed.  Here  it  was,  that  ihtj  were  to  break 
open  houses,  to  arm  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions ;  "  that  they  devised  libels,  moving 
others  to  take  part  with  them  in  their  deviML 
Knd  to  assemble  themselves  at  Bun-hill  itn 
rower-hill,  and,  accordingly,  divers  assen^d^ 
Ihemsetvei  at  Bun-hill,  and  three  huiidred  at 
the  Tower,  where  tbey  had  a  trumpet,  and  ona 
held  a  cloak  upon  a  pole,  in  lien  ofaflig; 
and  in  going  towards  the  lord  mayor's  hooie, 
the.sheriSs  and  sword-bearer,  «ith  othen, 
nffprnl  to  resut  them,  gainst  wbotn  the 
upprcniicea  offered  violence;"  and  that  was 
n^^geJ  treason. 

»liy,  gei^tlemen,  there  cannot  be  two  casei 
mbrD  parallel  .thah  these.  Was  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  compass  and  imaeinc  the  king*! 
death,  in  the  vvay  ray  learned  friend  has  used 
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war  agaioBt  the  king.  The  levying  irar  was 
thflir  assembling  two  or  three  hundred  ap- 
prentices together,  to  overawe  the  lord  mayor, 
and  to  compel  him  to  let  out  of  prison  others, 
who  had  been  committed,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  brought  to  punishment :  they  conspired 
to  break  opeii  hovises,  in  which  bouses  arms 
were  to  be  found;  they  conspired  to  issue 
libels  calling  on  others  to  join  them ;  and  they 
afterwards  assembled,  with  a  trumpet  and  a 
flag :  they  did  not,  however,  effect  tbeir  object. 
But,  in  the  reign  of  £liiabeth»  this  was  ad- 
judged to  be  treason ;  and  yet  you  are  told, 
that  the  present  case  is  tlie  mtroduction  of  a 
new  treason,  and  that  you  are  required  to  le- 
ipslate  upon  the  subject ;  we  have  this  asser- 
tion boldly  and  confidently  made  and  repeated 
in  the  course  of  my  learned  friend's  address  to 
you ;  and  yet  we  find  that  the  Uw  upon  which 
jTon  jsre  called  upon  to  act  in  the  present  case, 
»  as  old  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  I 
■ay,  this  case  alone  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  all 
notions  which  might  otherwise  have  been  en- 
tertained of  the  accuracy  of  my  learned  friend's 
law  upon  the  subject. 

But  let  me  refer  to  a  book  which  my  learned 
fiiend  has  cited  with  great  commendation,  I 
mean  Mr.  Justice  Fostei's,  where^  treating  of 
levying  war  and  of  compassing  the  deaUi  of 
the  king,  he  says,  ^  but  every  insurrection 
which  in  judgment  of  law  is  intended  against 
the  Tjerson  of  the  king,  be  it  to  dethrone  or 
imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil 
eounsellors  from  about  him,  these  risings  all 
amount  to  levying  war  vrithin  the  statute,  whe- 
Cuer  aitended  vnth  the  poitip  and  drcwnttancts  of 
cpem tear ornot;  and  every  compiracy  to  Uw 
war  for  them  purpotet^  though  not  treaton  tnthm 
ike  danttt  of  kwmg  toar,  it  yet  an  overt  act 
witkin  the  other  dame  of  eon^fotting  the  kmj^i 
deaih ;  for  these  purposes  cannot  be  effected 
by  numbers  and  open  force,  without  manifest 
danger  to  his  person/*  Then,  gentlemen,  is 
this  new  law  ?*-why  I  find  it  in  &e  very  book 
from  which  my  learned  friend  has  cited  many 
of  his  propositions;  and  the  proposition  on 
die  part  or  the  prosecution  is  this,  that  if  it  be 
ettaolished  to  your  satisfaction,  from  the  evi- 
dence given,  that  the  intent  of  this  conspiracy 
was  to  overturn  the  government,  or  to  compel 
the  king  to  change  his  measures,  whether  their 
means  were  adequate  to  the  end  or  not,  it  is 
treason ;  and  such  treason  as  is  charged  against 
this  prisoner  by  tlie  indictment. 

I  am  the  more  anadous  upon  this  part  of  the 
caie,  not  from  any  doubt  I  entertain  upon  the 
law,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
treated  by  my  learned  friend ;  for  that  the  pre- 
ient  case  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
law  upon  the  subject  ot  high  treason,  vras  the 
oomihencement,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
his  address  to  you ;  for  the  very  last  sentence 
of  it,  which  I  have  before  me,  was  to  this 
effect,  '^  I  shall  sit  down  with  repeating  a  pro- 
position vrhich  I  am  afiraid  I  have  too  often 
repeated  before,  that  if  these  transactionsi  even 


if  they  were  more  credible  tlian  they  are,  even 
if  many  parts  of  them  were  proved,  iustead  of 
being  in  the  condition  of  not  being  proved, 
are  to  be  by  conjecture  and  interpretation 
exalted  and  magnified  into  constructive  and 
interpretative  levying  war  against  the  crown,  I 
assert"  this  is  my  learned  friend's  astsertiou, 
**  that  the  ^re,  the  open,  the  Just,  and  hitherto 
undoubted  interpretation  of  the  statute  of 
treasons,  will  give  way  to  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  interpretation  of  that  statute,  which 
will  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  free 
agency  of  British  subjects.''  Why,  gentlemen, 
with  these  propositions  before  you  in  the  law 
books — with  these  cases,  decided  from  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present 
time — is  it  right  that  such  insinuations,  which 
are  wholly  wiUiout  foundation,  should  be  thrown 
out?  Insinuations,  which  are  utterly  unsup- 
ported, and  not  at  all  warranted  by  any  thing 
which  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  cause. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  that  which  is  the  only 
remaining  question  before  you,  what  are  the 
facts  proved  f  and  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule which  has  been  attempted  to  be  thrown 
over  some  parts  of  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  levity  with  which  others  have  been  treated, 
I  think  I  do  not  deceive  myself  ^it  is  you,  how- 
ever, who  are  to  judp;e)  in  believing  that  I  shall 
satisfy  you,  that  this  case  is  made  out  by  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence.  Gen- 
tlemen, neither  the  attorney-general  nor  my- 
self, would  attempt  (as  has  been  supposed  by 
the  other  side)  to  persuade  a  jury  that  tliey 
Were  to  decide  on  treason,  by  conjecture.  My 
learned  fnend,  the  attorney-general,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  address  to  you,  never 
once,  I  will  venture  to  say,  hazarded  a  notion 
of  the  sort ;  he  had  the  words  of  the  statute 
before  him,  which  he  read  to  you,  tliat  the 
persons  accused,  ^  are  to  be  provably  attainted 
by  open  deed,"  that  is, "  by  satisfactory  proof," 
and  *'  by  satisfactory  proof  "only.  Has  he  asked 
for  your  verdict  of  guilty,  if  the  proof  be  not 
satisfactory  ?  Neither  he  nor  I  shall  venture  to 
do  so ;  still  less  to  stale  that  you  are  to  decide 
by  conjecture,  or  that  you  or  any  JU17  arc  to 
convict  a  man  of  any  offence,  however  slight, 
still  less  of  the  offence  of  high  treason,  unless 
you  are  satisfied  of  his  ^ilt  by  that  which  the 
statute  requires,  *'  n^ffiaent  vrooff^  for  the  word 
^  provably,"  in  the  statute,  nas,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Foster,  to  whom  so  much  allusion  has  been 
made,  been  construed  to  mean  **  sufficient 
proof."  But  I  am  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the 
examination  of  sufficient  proof  (except  indeed, 
that  yon  are  to  have  two  witnesses)  a  different 
rule  IS  to  prevail  in  the  crime  of  high  treasons, 
from  thai  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  investi- 
gation of  any  other  crime,  or  that  it  is  to  be 
proved  by  omer  means ;  ail  that  I  apprehend 
you  are  to  expect,  is,  that  wa  are  to  have  that 
species  of  proof  which  would  satisfy  you  in  any 
other  case  of  hi^  crime,  suc^  for  instance  as 
murder.  That  is  the  P||[oof  which  the  statute 
requires;  it  it  to  be  nuicient,  it  is  to  be  legal 
pfoof. 
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Id  examinioff  the  facts  as  proTed  in  this  case, 
many  of  whidi  cannot  he  controverted,   the 
main  question,  and  that  alone  upon  whiich  I 
think  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  or  raised, 
is  the  purpose  and  object  of  these  conspirators 
in  their  meetings,  and  particularly  the  purpose 
and  object  with  which  thev,  on  the  2na  of 
December,  went  from  Spa-fields  to  attack  the 
gunsmiths  shop  and  the  Tower.    Much  has 
been  said,  and  more  certainly  will  be  said  by 
me  in  the  course  of  my  address  to  you,  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  on  the  part  of  (he  crown — Castle.    You 
were  told  by  the  attorney-general,  when  he 
first  introduced  his  testimony  to  your  notice, 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  this  nefarious 
transaction;   more  infamy  I  think  could  not 
well  be  attached  to  him,  tnan  in  saying  that  he 
was  a  co-conspirator  in  this  offence.    Not  all 
his  criminalities  which  ha?e  been  detailed  to 
you  by  my  learned  friends,  are  comparable  to 
this ;  and  whilst  my  learned  friends  are  blacken- 
ing the  charactef  of  Castle — ^whilst  they  are 
heaping  infamy  upon  his  head,  let  us  recollect 
that  it  is  iheir  client,  Mr.  Watson,  who  is 
Castle's  friend  and  companion,  who  is  thus  at- 
tacking his  character — ^that  Mr.  Watson  well 
knew  of  his  infamy  (for  that  I  will  prove  to  you 
by  the  evidence  given  for  the  prisoner)  and 
that  notwithstanding  that  knowledge  he  still 
associated  with  him  ;  and,  therefore,  if  Castle 
be  this  infamous  man,  which  I  admit  him  to  be 
— if  he  be  this  man  covered  with  crimes — if  he 
be  a  person  capable  of  harbouring  this  wicked 
design,  I  would  ask  you,  as  men  of  sober  un- 
derstanding, for  what  purpose  were  Mr.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  Thistlewood,  Mr.  Hooper,  and  Mr. 
Preston  associated  with  this  man.    The  more 
wicked  they  make  Castle,  the  more  probable 
they  make  the  scheme  he  has  detailed  to  you, 
and  the  more  probable  they  make  their  own 
concert  in  tliat  scheme.    Being  an  accomplice, 
however,  I  agree  that  unless  he  is  confirmed, 
you  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  stoiy  he 
has  told;  but  if  he  be  confirmed  in  various 
particulars,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  confirmed  in  all,  in  order  for  you  to  act 
upon  his  testimony.    If  that  were  so,  why  are 
accomplices  admitted  at  all  ?    Such  testimony 
is  never  wanted,  if  the  whole  transaction  can 
be  proved  without  it.    But  it  is  always  some 
part  of  a  transaction,  tending  to  implicate  the 
parties  materially,  which  requires  the  evidence 
of  an  accomplice ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been 
laid  down,   that  not  only  are  they  compe- 
tent witnesses,  but  that  if  they  deliver  their 
account  in  a  proper  manner,  and  if  they  are 
confirmed  in  aifferent  parts,  though  not  in  the 
most  material  facts,  they  ought  to  be  believed. 
And  here  again  I  must  complain  of  my  learned 
friend ;  it  is  not  charged  by  him  in  direct  terms, 
but  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  that  Castle  is  a 
hired  and  paid  witness  of  the  crown.    Yon 
have  been  told,  and  told  truly  in  one  respect,  that 
until  the  discovery  of  Castle,  no  charge  of  high 
treason  was  instituted  against  these  persons. 
But  why  was  it  not?    Becansey  tiU  the  disco- 


very of  Castle,  the  taking  of  the  house  in  Sey- 
mour-place, the  purchase  of  the  pikes,  of  the 
pistob,  the  explanation  of  the  papers  found , 
and  various  other  parts  of  this  transaction  were 
utteriy  unknown  to  government — ^were  uttoly 
unknown  to  the  persons  instituting  the  prose- 
cution ;  these  facts  came  out  on  his  discovery; 
and  the  more  the  law  officers  of  the  crowoy 
after  that  discovery,  made  inquiries  into  these 
transactions,  the  more  the  truth  of  the  repre* 
sentation  Castle  had  made  was  confirmed ;  and 
whatever  be  the  result  of  this  prosecution,  thejr 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their 
public  duty,  if  they  had  not,  after  such  cod- 
nrmation,  brought  forward  the  charge  as  they 
now  present  it  to  you. 

Wnat  complaint  therefore  is  there  to  be  al- 
leged against  government,  in  this  respect? 
And  why,  because  in  the  first  instance  this 
charge  was  not  preferred,  is  it  to  be  insinuated 
that  they  waited  till  they  had  information  of 
this  man,  Castle,  and  that  then  they  instituted 
this  prosecution,  in  order  to  induce  an  English 
jury,  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of  an 
accomplice,  to  convict  men  of  the  greatest 
crime  which  can  be  charged  against  them? 
this  aeain  was  more  than  insinuated,  but  I  am 
sure  that  your  decision  will  not,  as  it  ought  not 
to  be,  warped  by  any  such  observations. 

I  cannot  help  here  digressing  to  allusions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  trials  of  1794 ; 
for  you  have  been  told,  that  in  those  cases 
there  was  an  acquittal ;  and  that  in  lord  George 
Gordon's  case,  although  arising  out  of  trans- 
actions which  produced  much  mischief,  the 
jury  likewise  acquitted ,  and  that  those  juries  have 
received  the  approbation  of  their  countrymen 
for  so  doing.  Whatever  was  the  result  of  those 
cases,  with  them  you  have  nothing  to  do  upoin 
this  occasion;  whether  or  not  the  case  was 
proved  against  lord  George  Gordon,  or  against 
the  persons  tried  in  1794,  is  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  present  inquiry ;  you  have  only  to  deal 
with  tne  case  before  you,  and  these  observa* 
tions  are  thrown  in  merely  to  influence  vonr 
passions,  and  to  induce  you,  because  there 
were  acquittals  in  those  cases,  to  acquit  in  this. 
But  with  respect  to  lord  George  Gordon's  case, 
which  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  you, 
there  were  two  distinct  questions  put  by 
lord  Mansfield  to  the  jury— first,  whether  the 
acts  done  were  levying  war ;  and  next,  whe- 
ther lord  George  Gonion  had  incited  those 
acts ;  the  jury  might  have  been  as  satisfied  in 
that  case  as  I  trust  you  will  be  in  this,  thai 
there  was  a  levying  war ;  that  that  had  been 
done  which,  within  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
third,  constituted  treason ;  and  yet  if  they  be- 
lieved that  lord  George  Gordon  had  no  inten-  , 
tion  to  excite  the  persons  doing  them,  to  the 
commission  of  those  acts,  they  might  properly 
acquit  him.  And  they  probably  did  so  upon 
that  ground ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  because 
in  1780  there  were  greater  riots  than  there  had 
been  in  1817 ;  because  the  acts  now  committed 
did  not,  owing  to  the  good  spirit  of  the  people, 
end  in  so  much  mischief  as  th^y  did  in  the 
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year  1780;  or,  because  a  jnry  then  aoqaittcd 
lord  George  Gordon,  that  therefore  you  are 
now  to  acquit  Mr.  Watson.  For,  as  I  hare 
before  observed,  that  case  went  on  two  gronnds; 
the  jury  might  have  acquitted  on  one  of  them ; 
namely,  on  the  supposition  that  lord  George 
Gordon  did  not  instigate  the  riot;  that  riot 
was  not  in  his  contemplation ;  that  he  was  not 
found  with  them  in  the  acts  charged ;  he  was 
not  inciting  the  mob  at  the  time ;  and  there- 
fore cases  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  dismissed 
from  our  consideration ;  for  you  cannot  come 
to  a  proper  conclusion  on  the  facts  in  any  cri- 
minal case,  unless  you  are  brought  to  it  upon 
the  proof  given  in  that  particular  case,  and  upon 
toch  proof  alone. 

It  IS  not  by  any  appeal  to  your  passions, 
ar  Enf^lishmen  or  as  jurors^  that  you  are 
to  decide  this  case;  you  are  to  decide  it 
upon  a  calm  review  of  the  facts,  and  if  the^ 
lead  to  an  inevitable  conclusion  of  guilt,  it 
will  be  your  painful  duty  to  find  the  defendant 
euilty.  If,  however,  you  are  to  be  referred  to 
former  trials,  there  was  another  to  which  I 
might  have  alluded  with  equal  propriew,  the 
case  of  Despard,*  who  was  convicted  of  trea- 
son <  and  I  might  have  said,  that  the  scheme 
of  Despard  was  as  wild  and  visionary  as  the 
present,  or  even  more  so ;  and  then  I  might, 
toUowing  the  example  of  my  learned  friends, 
sayp  colonel  Despara  was  convicted,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Watson  is  to  be  convicted;  but  I 
use  no  such  arguments,  I  make  no  appeal  to 
Yoor  passions  or  to  your  feelings,  all  I  desire 
IS.  -  your  sober  judgment  upon  the  case ;  and 
matever,  upon  a  calm  review  of  it,  is  your 
decision,  be  it  one  way  or  the  other,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  conformable  to  the  duty  imposed 
upon  you. 

Now,  gentlemen,  without  more  preface,  I 
will  come  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but,  before 
I  advert  to  tlie  evidence  of  Castle,  and  its  con- 
firmations, permit  ine  to  read  what  was  said  in 
a  former  case  of  treason,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  testimony  of  an  accomplice. 

In  the  case  of  Chamock,  King,  and  Keyes, 
a  co-conspirator  was  tlie  principal  witness.  This 
was  in  the  time  of  William  3rd,  when  lord 
Holt,  as  eminent  a  judge  as  ever  graced  the 
bench,  presided.  Now  hear  what  he  said,  ^  It 
is  certainly  a  very  hard  matter,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  aiscover  crimes  of  this  nature,  if  the 
accomplices  in  those  crimes  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  good  witnesses  against  their  fel- 
low conspirators ;"  and  in  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  that  though  an  accomplice 
was  a  legal  witness,  he  was  not  a  good  one, 
lord  Holt  says,  "  lie  is  a  very  good  witness,  if 
he  be  a  legal  witness ;  but  the  credit  of  what 
he  says,  as  in  all  other  cases,  must  be  left  to 
the  jury,  who  are  judges  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
and  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses  i^'f  and  he 
goes  on  also  to  add  that  which  is  most  import- 

•  See  it  in  7  How.  Mod.  St.  Tr.  345. 
t  See  the  case  of  Chamock^  King/aud  Keyes, 
12  How.  St.  Tr.  1405. 


ant  to  this  case,  and  to  the  arguments  used  oo 
the  other  ude :  ^  They  (accomplices)  are  the 
most  proper  witnesses:  for  otherwise  it  is 
hardly  possible,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to 
have  a  full  proof  of  such  secret  contrivances ; 
such  discoveries  are  to  be  encouraged  in  all 
governments,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
safety ;  and  thou^  men  have  been  guilty  of 
such  heinous  ofiences,  in  being  partakers  or 
promoters  in  such  designs,  ^t,''  he  says,  "  if 
they  come  in  and  repent,  and  give  testimonies 
thereof  bydiscovering  the  truth,greatcredit  ought 
to  be  givei;  to  them,  for  such  evidence  was  ever 
accounted  good  f^  and  yet  it  b  made  a  grave 
charge  against  the  government  in  this  case,  that 
they  nave  ventured  to  produce  Castle  before 
you  as  a  witness,  because  he  is  an  accomplice 
m  this  conspiracy. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  all  times,  it 
is  in  our  daily  experience,  that  the  very  worst 
and  most  nenrious  oflfenoes  would  go  unpu- 
nished if  an  accomplice  were  not  to  l)e  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness ;  in  many  cases  of  the  roost 
atrocious  murders  which  have  been  committed, 
the  perpetrators  would  have  gone  free  from 
pumshment,  if  an  accomplice  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness,  and  nis  evidence  received ; 
and  therefore.  Castle  is  properly  a  witness  in 
this  case,  and  a  very  good  witness,  if  he  be 
confirmed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  him, 
unless  he  be  coniinned ;  but  if  in  the  story  he 
has  told  you,  he  be  confirmed  in  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  if 
his  story  is  false,  you  cannot  help  giving  as- 
sent to  the  whole  of  the  story  ho  tells, 
and  we  shall  see  presently  what  a  curious  hy- 
pothesis the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  had 
recourse  to,  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  of  Castle. 
But  neither  my  learned  friend  who  addressed 
you  yesterday,  nor  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Copley,  who  addressed  you  last,  has  ven- 
tured to  say  one  single  syllable  about  many  facts 
which,  as  I  shall  show  you,  furnish  the  strong- 
est demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Castle's  story; 
aye,  gentlemen,  and  demonstration  in  a  part 
in  which,  even  by  the  hypothesis  of  my  learned 
friend,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  been 
the  contriver,  ana  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  previously  planned  the  evidence 
in  order  to  furnish  a  support  to  his  story ;  for 
you  are  desired  seriously  to  believe,  that  al- 
though many  of  the  transactions  deposed  to  by 
Castle  took  place  in  October  and  November, 
yet  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  was 
contriving  that  upon  the  2nd  of  December  this 
conspiracy  should  break  out;  that  upon  the 
2nd  of  December  the  gunsmiUis  shops  should 
be  broken  open;  that  young  Watson  should 
enter  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  and  there  should 
be  guilty  of  the  outrage  he  committed ;  that 
old  Watson  should  be  in  the  waggon  in  Spu- 
fields,  and  committing  the  various  acts  which 
were  committed  by  him. 

My  learned  friend,  who  addressed  you  last, 
put  it  very  gravely,  that  all  these  were  contri- 

*  12  How.  St.  Tr.  1454. 
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TADces  of  Caide;  that  they  we^  made  with 
a  view  to  obtainiog  the  blood-money  we 
have  heard  so  much  of;  .^d  remember  that 
he  was  the  plotter  and  contriver  of  all  this,  of 
which,  if  he  had  b^n  discovered,  and  evidence 
of  it  had  been  adduced  against  him  similar  to 
that  adduced  against  Mr.  Watson  to-day,  he 
would  have  had  to  answer  and  to  sufier  for  his 
offence ;  and  yet  you  are  really  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  is  the  fabrication  of  Castle ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  such  ingenuity,  that  he 
had  foreseen  all  that  would  happen ;  and  that 
though  he  could  go  through  an  examination  of 
eight  hours  in  that  box  with  the  minutest  ac- 
curacy, as  to  dates,  persons,  places  aod  circum- 
stances, and  in  which  he  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted in  a  single  material  point,  still  that  the 
whole  is  a  contrivance  and  tabrication  of  Castle 
to  serve  a  political  purpose  of  government, 
and  that  he  is  produced,  after  having  wickedly 
plotted  and  hatched  and  contrived  all  this,  as 
a  paid  and  hired  witness,  to  convict  anoUier 
man  of  the  crime  of  high  treaspn. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  infinitely  more  incredible, 
permit  me  to  say,  than  the  story  he  has  told 
you.  It  is  a  thing  which  could  not  be ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  demonstrate  to  you,  that  imless 
Castle^s  story  be  true,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
things  which  he  relates  could  have  happened. 

liien  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  he  states  to 
you.  lie  first  states  the  occasion  and  manner 
of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  Watson ;  and 
it  was  in  staling  this  part  of  the  case,  that  the 
attorney-general  intrcKluced  the  name  of  Spen- 
ceans,  which  it  is  supposed  he  introduced  im- 
properly. My  learned  friend,  Mr.  WethereU, 
states,  that  the  name  of  Spenceans  has  been 
mentioned  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner.  Where  was  it  that  Castle  first  met 
Watson  ?  Where  was  it  that  he  first  met  This- 
tlewood  and  the  other  persons  ?  Why,  it  was 
at  the  society  of  Spenceans;  it  was  at  the 
meetings  at  the  Cock  in  Grafton-street,  that 
the  intimacy  of  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Castlt 
commenced ;  a  very  fit  place  fi>r  the  introduce 
tion  of  such  associates  to  each  other.  I  do  not 
stop  here  to  inquire  what  the  princiides  of  the 
Spenceans  are ;  but,  as  fitr  as  I  have  heaird 
them,  and  as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Sergeant 
Copley  has  heard  them,  they  are  extremely  ri- 
diculous. My  friend  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley 
says,  the  portioning  out  all  the  land  is  one  of 
their  theories.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  will  find 
that  these  doctrines  were  broached  by  Mr. 
Watson  in  the  conversation  with  Storer,  doc- 
trines he  had  picked  up  at  a  Spencean  society, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  oompany  of 
Castle ;  and  there  it  was  that  Watson  disco- 
vered that  Castle  was  an  extremely  fit  and 
proper  instrument  for  his  purpose.  Castle 
was  indeed  a  man,  of  all  others,  fitted  for  the 
occasion ;  he  was  a  man  who  had  been  already 
guilty  of  crimes ;  who  was  destitute  of  money ; 
who  was  reckless  what  became  of  him,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  most  proper  and  fit  instrument 
for  Watson's  purpose,  ana  Watson  accordingly 
did  fix  upon  him  soon  after  hs  aaw  1^    My 


teamed  firiepd  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley,  sayi,  fit 
was  extraordinary  he  should  talk  to  Castle  so  . 
soon  about  overturning  the  government.  Why,  . 
at  that  time,  having  seen  that  Castle  was  a  man 
of4esperate  character,  he  was  sounding  him| 
to  see  whether  he  was  inclined  to  go  the 
lengths  Watson  wished  him.  Do  we  not  find 
every  hour  of  our  lives,  that  when  men  are 
hatching  crimes  and  contemplating  offenotB, 
they  look  out  for  associates,  persons  vrho  are 
willing  enough,  and  who  have  audacity  enou^ 
tfi  execute  those  purposes?  It  was  with  mi 
view  that  Uiey  resorted  to  Castle,  and  after 
two  or  three  conversations,  you  find  that  he 
was  at  once  admitted  into  their  secret  com- 
mittee in  Greystoke-place ;  and  finding  he  wan 
this  fit  instrument,  they  then  disclose  to  him 
the  ulterior  nefarious  objects  they  had  in  view. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  absurdity 
and  vrildness  of  their  scheme ;  I  admit  it,  1 6,0 
not  deny  it ;  it  is  no  part  of  my  case  to  deny, 
that  it  was  us  absurd  a  scheme  as  ever  entend 
the  mind  of  man ;  but  as  has  been  obserredL 
desperate  men  have  recourse  to  desperate  and 
wila  plots  and  contrivances;  they  are  gen^ 
raUy  enthusiasts  in  their  cause,  and  as  tlM^ 
under-rate  the  di£Bculties,  so  they  overmhie 
their  own  powers;  so  it  was  here.  These 
men,  fancying  that  their  power  vras  greater 
than  it  was,  and  believing  that  the  spirit  t^ 
the  country  was  at  that  time  heated  and  in- 
flamed by  that  stimulus  to  which  Mr.  WethereU 
referred  (I  thought  it  a  dangerous  topic  fot 
him),  then,  when  that  stimulus  was  at  its  ndgfat^ 
when  the  lower  orders  were  feeling  the  pree- 
sure  of  the  times,  and  when  from  unfortunate 
circumstances  they  had,  many  of  them,  been 
turned  out  of  their  employment,  and  were  snf* 
fering  privations  of  wnich  it  is  melancholy  to 
think;  it  was  then  that  these  men  associated 
themselves  together  fi>r  their  wicked  purpose, 
it  was  then  that  this  plot  was  engendered  and 
that  this  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  that  lliqr 
collected  together  as  they  did,  a  force  of  im- 
mense magnitude  which  th^  expected  to  be 
enabled  to  arm,  and  bv  this  force  to  eifect 
those  objects  which  they  had  in  view. 

£t  might  have  been  argued  in  Despard's  case, 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  with  equal  forced 
this  is  an  absurd  scheme*;  these  men  bev 
neither  money  nor  other  means  to  effect  tkor 
object.  But  here  allow  me  to  solicit  your  in^ 
diligence  if  I  omit,  as  I  know  I  shall,  many  oC 
the  facts;  I  may  also  urge  some  with  more 
strength  Uian  they  may  appear  to  you  to  de- 
serve; I  may  draw  inferences  from  others 
which  you  may  think  too  strong;  if  so,  yon 
will  dismiss  them  from  your  minds.  I  am 
bound  not  only  by  my  duty,  but  by  that  con- 
viction which  I  feel  (but  I  will  not  talk  of  my 
conviction ;  it  is  wrong  for  an  advocate  so  to 
mix  himself  up  in  the  case ;  and  therefore  I 
vriU  abstain  from  following  that  example  vrhkh 
has  been  set  me  in  a  way  I  hardly  ever  befivre 
heard  of  in  a  court  of  justice,  by  my  learned 

«  Ktd|  7  Eow.  Mod.  St.  Tr.  447^  46^ 
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friends  who  have  preceded  me) ;  mr  comiction 
it  nothiDg. — In  proceeding  with  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  evidence,  I  most  again  remind  you, 
that  your  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  prisoner,  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  insdom 
or  mXy  of  the  plan,  or  upon  the  means  they 
powetsed  of  attaining  their  object ;  if  their 
tatention  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  you 
are  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  question 
whether  they  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  it. 
You  are  to  examine  only  whether  the  scheme 
did  exist,  and  whether  they  took  means,  such 
as  they  were,  to  put  that  scheme  into  exe- 
CHtioii. 

Then,  ffentlemen,  they  meet  in  Greystoke- 
place,  who  takes  the  house  in  Greystoke- 
plaee,  where  their  meetings  are  held?  Mr. 
Watson. — What  is  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
■opposed  to  take  it?  Professedly  to  cany  on 
in  urmtoke-place  his  business  of  a  surgeon. — 
But  if  that  were  the  purpose,  had  not  my 
leaned  friends  the  means  or  proving  it  ?  Have 
we  not,  on  the  contrary,  negatived  that? 
Gitystoke-plaoe  was,  as  you  observe,  a  conve- 
nient centre  for  their  machinations ;  it  was  a 
convenient  spot  for  their  plots,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  ttie  elder  Watson  took  the  house 
in  Greystoke -place.  Who  are  the  parties  who 
meet  here  ? — But  here  let  me  interpose  another 
observation,  which  is  most  important  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  consideration  of  this  case  (I 
regret  I  intersperse  these  observations  without 
the  order  and  method  I  could  wii^  to  follow) ; 
it  has  been  urged  by  my  learned  friends,  that 
yon  do  not  find  Watson  here,  and  you  do  not 
find  him  there;  you  do  not  find  him  at  the 
Tower ;  you  do  not  hear  of  him  at  Beckwith's 
sikop.  Gentlemen,  I  state  to  you,  and  you  will 
I  know  have  that  statement  confirmed  by  the 
bench,  that  if  I  once  prove  the  persons  indicted 
joint  conspirators  for  one  common  purpose, 
namely,  that  purpose  which  I  have  imputed  to 
them,  then,  though  Watson  be  not  in  Uiis  place 
or  the  other,  yet  if  they  are  all  acting  towards 
the  same  end,  each  of  them  is  answerable  for 
all  the  acts  committed  by  the  others  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  pursuance  of  their  common  design; 
and  that  tnerefore  is  no  sound  argument  which 
has  been  addressed  to  you  by  my  learned 
fiiend,  that  the  prisoner  is  not  found  at  Beck- 
with's  nor  at  the  Tower,  if  the  other  persons 
charged  with  the  conspiracy  are  found  at  those 
placM,  for  then  Mr.  Watson  is  as  much  an- 
twarable  for  those  acts  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
aant  at  them ;  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  justice  if  it  were  not  so,  since  a  shrewd 
conspirator  keeping  himself  aloof  frt)m  the 
acts  done  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy, 
though  generally  the  worst  ofiender,  would 
escape.  Your  first  inquiry  therefore  will  be, 
whether  a  joint  conspiracy  did  not  exist 
amongst  these  persons ;  and  if  it  did,  I  say, 
although  Watson  was  not  present  at  all  the  acts 
done  to  carry  it  into  effect,  yet  he  is  equally 
answerable  for  them  as  if  he  had  been  present. 

To  proceed.  Pan  of  their  scheme  was,  to 
set  how  they  could  prevent  the  cavalry  acting 


r'nst  them.  Very  fortunately  for  the  end* 
,  LStice,  Mr.  Watson  produces  to  Castle  two 
papers,  one  of  them  a  plan  of  a  machine  for 
opposing  cavalry,  and  the  other  a  plan  of  the 
Tower.  **  Oh,  but,"  say  my  learned  friends, 
**  how  are  these  papers  confirmatory  of  Castle  ? 
Castle  says,  they  were  produced,  and  they  are 
afterwaru  found  at  young  Watson's;  but  then 
Castle  was  the  contriver,  be  was  the  drawer  of 
the  plan  of  the  Tower,  and  he  contrived,  in  the 
month  of  October,  that  these  things  should  be 
prepared  and  exhibited  to  him;  and  before 
the  18th  of  November,  when  the  Watsons  left 
the  place  in  Hyde-street,  Castle  deposited 
them  in  that  shop  of  young  Watson  in  Hyde- 
street,  and  he  deposited  them  because  he  then 
foresaw**  (he  must  be  the  greatest  prophet  tluit 
ever  existed),  **  he  foresaw  there  would  be  a 
meeting  on  Uie  2nd  of  December;  he  foresaw 
that  riots  would  ensue ;  he  foresaw  that  young 
Watson  would  leave  his  lodgings  on  the  18th 
of  November,  and  would  never  return  there ; 
he  foresaw  that  young  Watson  would  go  off  on 
the  2nd  of  December;  and  he  foresaw  that 
Vickery,  the  Bow-etreet  officer,  would  go  and 
find  them,  and  that  he  would  produce  them  in 
confirmation  of  his  testimon^.''  Gentlemen, 
when  we  are  talking  of  credibility,  I  appeal  to 
you  as  men  of  understanding,  if  such  a  thing 
was  ever  heard  of.    The  fact  that  Watson  did 

Sroduce  these  plans  to  him,  I  find  con- 
rmed  by  the  existence  of  those  plans,  and  by 
their  coming,  with  other  papers  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer,  out  of  Watson's 
possession — ^but  this  in  passing — for  it  is  one 
of  the  first  thinn  Castle  speaks  to.  His  evi- 
dence is,  that  these  plans  were  produced  at 
the  first  meeting.  Then  I  say  that  is  true,  and 
no  man  of  common  understanding,  unless  he 
is  inclined  wilfully  to  shut  his  eyes,  can  deny 
it. 

He  next  gets  Castle  to  walk  with  him  to  the 
Portman-street  barracks,  and  to  the  King-street 
barracks.  Is  not  Castle  confirmed  there?  he 
is  confirmed  by  Skinner,  who  says,  there  was  a 
discussion  or  dispute  between  Castle  and  Wat- 
son, at  the  entrance  of  these  barracks,  Skinner 
being  himself  present.  "  Oh,^  but  they  say, 
*^  Castle  is  a  man  of  such  fertile  invention,  and 
such  a  prophet,  that  he  foresaw,  when  he  was 
walking  up  to  King-street  and  Portman-street 
barracks,  that  it  would  become  a  question  about 
Portman-street  barracks,  and  therefore  he  says, 
Skinner  shall  be  with  us  to  see  it,  and  to  hear 
what  passes.^  Did  Castle  take  Skinner? — no ; 
old  Watson ;  it  was  unknown  to  Castle  that 
Skinner  would  go,  and  the  confirmation  is 
stronger,  when  you  see  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dence of  these  facts. 
What  occurs  afterwards? — they  meet — their 

filot  is  canvassed,  and  Harrison  is  present. 
larrison,  of  whom  we  heard  so  much  from  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley,  who  says, 
because  Harrison  is  in  tlie  list  of  witnesses,  he 
is  a  witness  for  the  crown,  and  that  the  cro^vn 
meant  to  call  him.  Let  me  undeceive  you 
here.  By  the  etatute  it  is  necessary,  that  at  the 
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time  the  copy  of  the  indictment  is  deliTered  « 
oTer  to  the  prisoner,  a  list  of  the  witnesses  • 
should  be  given  also.  In  that  list,  therefore,  is 
included  aU  who  ma^  by  possibility  be  wanted. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  any  person  who  may  by 
possibility  confirm  the  evidence,  and  may  be 
required  for  that  purpose,  he  must  be  named ; 
and  the  list  is  not  only  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
as  I  am  reminded  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Gumey,  against  Watson,  but  against  all  the 
other  prisoners ;  and  though  he  is  not  called 
against  Watson,  he  may  be  called  against 
others.  But  I  do  not  put  it  upon  that  ground; 
his  name  was  inserted,  because,  by  possibility, 
he  might  be  wanted,  and  because  we  might  not 
be  prevented  calling  him  as  a  witness.  He  is 
one  of  the  conspirators.  We  had,  therefore, 
no  means  of  compelling  his  testimony',  unless 
he  chose  freely  and  voluntarily  to  have  confess- 
ed the  part  he  had  in  the  business.  For  the 
learned  judges  would  have  said,  he  is  not  com- 
pellable to  criminate  himself,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  his  option  whether  he  will  speak  or  not. 
But  not  so  with  ray  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side.  If  Castle  told  that  which  was 
£Edse,  Harrison  could  have  proved  it  to  be  so. 
By  the  list  given  by  us  to  the  prisoner,  he 
knew  where  Ilarrison  was.  Harrison  had  been 
a  committee-man,  he  had  been  an  associate 
with  Castle ;  and  yet,  in  the  most  material  part, 
in  that  part  which  goes  to  6x  them  vrith  the 
conspiracy  and  the  first  design,  although  the 
prisoner  had  the  means  of  contradicting  Uastle 
Dy  Harrison,  Ilarrison  is  not  called ;  and  wh^ 
is  he  not  called  ?  I  will  tell  you — because,  if 
he  had  been  called  by  them,  he  would  have 
confirmed  Castle's  testimony ;  and,  therefore, 
I  have  a  right  to  assume  and  to  argue,  that 
Castle  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  positive 
corroboration  we  have  adduced,  but  also  by  the 
negative  confirmation,  by  the  prisoner's  not 
calhng  those  who  could  have  contradicted  him, 
if  his  testimony  was  false,  in  the  most  positive 
terms ;  added  to  which,  Harrison's  motives  must 
be  all  that  way;  for,  if  he  is  not  a  conspira- 
tor himself,  he  must  wish  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity, in  an  open  court  of  iustice,  to  assert  hit 
innocence.  He  would,  therefore,  have  been 
anxious  to  come  here,  and  contradict  Cgstle, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  have  done  so. 
But  my  learned  friends,  of  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  knew  that,  if  they  called  him,  he 
must  confirm  Castle  (at  least  I  have  a  right  so 
to  argue)  and  therefore  he  is  not  produced. 

Harrison  is  proved  to  have  been  on  the  first 
committee.  Now,  I  would  ask  you  another 
question  :  If  CasUe  is  this  ingenious  and  con- 
triving .  man — if  he  is  a  man  anxious  to  have 
you  believe  that  his  stoxy  is  true  when  in  reap 
lity  it  is  false,  would  he  venture  to  name  a 
person  as  a  party  in  this  plot  who  was  capable 
of  contradicting  him,  and  who  would  contra- 
dict him  if  called  7  Castle,  according  to  mv 
learned  friend's  account,  b  a  man  of  so  much 
sagacity  and  contrivance,  that  as  he  is  invent- 
ing a  lie,  he  takes  care  never  to  speak  to  any 
material  fitct,  which  can  Teceive  oontradktioD ; 


and  yctf  if  his  story  be  not  true,  he  has,  by  inft^- 
plicating  Harrison,  enabled  tlie  prisoner  to^ 
nave  called  a  person  who  might  contradict  him 
in  every  particulsir.  Not  only,  then,  is  CaaU« 
confirmed  by  positive  testimony,  but  his  evi- 
dence is  strengthened,  is  corroborated,  is  ac- 
tual ly  confirmed,  by  the  non-production  ,oC 
Harrison  to  contradict  him  in  the  most  mat»* 
rial  facts. 

Whether  what  passed,  afler  a  drunken  din- 
ner in  Bouve^e-street,  is  material,  you  will 
have  to  consider;  but  they  have  had  reooone, 
to  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Bryant,  for  the  purpose 
of  contradicting  Castle  as  to  whgt  passed  on 
that  occasion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  call  Harrison  to  contradict  him  (as  they 
could  have  done,  if  he  had  sworn  falsely)  on 
the  most  important  facts  of  the  case;  and  tbej 
conceive,  they  have  an  unanswerable  res- 
son  to  g^ve  for  this  omission,  namely,  that  b» 
name  is  in  the  list  of  the  crown  witnesses^  and 
therefore  the  crown  might  have  called  him  I 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  them,  that  the  crown  oould  not  have  oon* 
pelled  him  to  give  testimony.  I  say,  there- 
fore,  again,  that  Castle  is  confirmed,  not  only 
by  positive  testimony,  but  still  more,  by  the 
prisoner's  declining  to  call  Harrison  as  n 
witness. 

I  now  come  to  another  part  of  the  traniao- 
tion,  on  which  my  learned  friends,  I  must  say 
(and  I  say  it  with  great  deference  to  them,  ae 
I  highly  respect  their  talents ;  no  man  indeed 
respects  them  more,  and  the  exhibition  in  thti. 
court  must  satisfy  every  one  how  great  those 
talents  are),  but  I  must  say  that  they  treat  the 
case  with  more  levity  than  they  should  have 
done ;  I  mean  that  part  respecting  the  pikes  ; 
and  hete  Castle  is  again  confirmed  by  their 
not  calling  Harrison,  who  might,  if  called» 
have,  contradicted  him;  but  they  dare  not  do 
it;  fbr  Bentley  himself  stated,  that  Harrisoa 
introduced  Castle  to  Bentley.  Harrison  is  Ibe 
man  who  goes  to  Bentley,  in  order  to  get  fain , 
to  make  these  pikes;  Castle,  not  knowing 
where  he  might  obtain  the  loan  of  a  fbrge 
in  order  to  make  them,  applies  to  Harrison, 
Harrison  introduces  him  to  Bentley,  Bentley 
afterwards  executes  the  order,  and  Uie  pikee 
are  afterwards  actually  delivered  by  Mr.  Bent 
ley  to  Castle  and  young  Watson. 

Gentlemen,  the  pikes  are  made ;  and  when 
are  they  made  ?  At  the  very  time  this  plot  is 
going  on ;  they  are  made  at  the  time  when  Har<- 
rison  is  a  co-conspirator.  Their  plot  was  to 
break  out  between  the  9th  and  the  10th,  and 
shortly  before  that  time  they  were  ordered  and 
were  directed  to  be  delivered  immediately; 
they  were  made  accordingly  by  BenUey  and 
he  has  spoken  to  the  most  minute  particulars 
of  that  transaction.  I  was  surprised  at  Mr. 
Wetherell,  when  he  stated  that  Castle  was 
here  contradicted  by  Bentley.  Castle,  you  re- 
collect, said,  he  intended  to  make  a  jbattem 
pike,  and  Bentley  would  not  let  him;  Bentley 
confirms  him  in  this,  and  this  appears  to  me 
spdi  an  nndesi  gned  ooincideiicc^  that  it  wgttSkM 
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strongly  in  support  of  Castle^i  evidence.  I  fore,  after  their  alarm  had  lobsidedy  bat  no < 
Can  my  learned  fnendii  say,  Castle  foresaw  I  till  some  time,  they  resumed  their  meetings  in 
that  Bentley  would  refdse  him,  and  that  he  fore-  \  Grcy^toke-place. 

saw  that  it  might  become  material  afterwards  1  -  On  tliat  secession  they  gave  up  their  first 
it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  single  ftu:t  of  confirmation,  |  scheme,  and  said  we  must  not  adventure  this ; 
bat  such  a  fact  as  shows  the  truth  of  the  story.  .  Harrison  is  in  the  plot,  and  though  he  inti- 
Biit  then  it  is  to  be  supposed  ihat  Castle,  the  ,  mates  that  he  will  not  discover  us,  yet  we  can- 
contriver  and  fabricator  of  all  this  plot,  con-  !  not  venture  upon  it. — And  I  have  no  doubt, 
trived  that  Bentley  should  refuse  him,  in  order  .'  in  that  moment  of  alarm,  when  they  knew  thcj 
that  he  might  adduce  that  fact  in  confirmation  |  had  in  their  possession  the  most  pregnant  evi-> 
of  his  story.  Gentlemen,  this  is  too  absurd  a  .  dence  of  their  wickedness,  namely,  the  pikes, 
aotkn  fbr  any  man  for  a  moment  to  entertain, '  young  Watson  took  care  to  couceal  them,  lest 
and  it  is  impossible  to  harbour  the  slightest  j  the  pikes  should  be  brought  forward  as  the 
doubt  of  the  trutli  of  the  transaction  with  res-  I  strongest  evidence  against  them ;  and  you  will 
peet  to  the  pikes.  |  remember  they  had  in  their  future  schemes  no 

Where  are  the  pikes  subsequently  found  f  I  occasion  for  pikes.  The  plan  for  their  mid- 
There  was  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  night  insurrection  was  then  given  up,  in  con- 
that  circumstance.  1  know  you  saw  it ;  nothing  |  sequence  of  Harrison's  secession,  and  from  an 
has  escaped  your  attention  in  the  course  of  apprehension  also  that  the  temper  of  the 
this  trial.  You  heard  my  learned  friend,  on  people  was  not  ripe  for  it.  They  then  deter- 
the  cross-examination  of  Castle,  ask,  *<  Did  you  !  mined  to  try  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
overhear  any  thing  of  the  key  of  the  door  in  people,  by  calling  together  all  the  distressed, 
Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury  ?**  I  am  sure  you  whom  they  could  collect  at  Spa-fields,  assem- 
remarked  it.  I  obsen'cd  it  instantly,  and  saw  :  bling  them  under  pretence  of  one  object,  in 
what  they  were  aiming  at :  they  knew  that  the  order  to  use  them  for  another.  The  object  of 
pikes  would  be  traced ;  they  knew  they  had  this  meeting  to  be  held  out  to  the  public,  was 
Men  traced  to  younj;  Watson's  house ;  they  ,  to  be  the  petitioning  Parliament ;  for  they 
knew  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  that,  could  not  procure  a  meeting  there  without 
and,  therefore,  having  blackened  Castle,  as  I  some  avowed  legal  purpose ;  and  to  give  an 
admit  they  have  by  the  crimes  he  has  com-  appearance  of  respectability  to  the  meeting, 
mitted,  they  tried  whether  they  could  not  they  had  recourse  to  the  contrivance  of  putting 
make  him  admit  that  he  had  a  secret  key  to  the  j  the  name  to  the  advertisement,  as  chairman, 
lodgings  in  Hyde-street,  and  that  he,  ibresee-  j  of  a  man  who  never  filled  that  character, 
ing  that  he  might  be  a  witness,  had  thereby  Dyall :  for  he  denies  that  he  was  chairman. 
contrived  to  convey  those  pikes  into  that  place  .  And  they  put  also  the  name  of  Preston  as  secre- 
where  they  were  founa  in  Hyde -street,  tary ;  and  then  they  advertized  their  meeting  in 
Bloomsbury,  and  afterwards  to  have  them  dis-    Spa-fields. 

covered  there.    But  is  there  the  least  evidence  I      My  learned  friend  has  reminded  me  of  that 
of  that?     They  arc  found  concealed  in  this    which  is  a  most  important  feature,  and  by  far 

Slice;  and  then  my  learned  friends,  feeling  the  most  important  confirmation  of  Castle  upon 
ow  this  pressed,  raise  another  argument,  the  subject  of  the  first  scheme ;  I  mean  the  ap- 
They  say,  "  Oh,  yes !  these  pikes  which  were  plication  to  take  a  house  in  Seymour-place, 
intended,"  as  it  is  said  by  Cattle,  *'  to  be  used  Gentlemen,  you  recollect  one  part  of  their 
oflfensively,  were  found  afterwards  concealed  1  scheme,  wicked  and  diabolical  as  it  was,  and 
and  they  were  never  used  at  all  ?  thev  were  yet  a  scheme  that  might  well  enter  into  the 
neVer  even  taken  to  the  meeting  in  Spa-ficlds  1'*  minds  of  desperate  men,  was  this ;  they  said 
Why,  there  is  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  to  themselves.  We  must  prevent  tlie  soldiers 
thtt  observation.  Harrison  became  alarmed ;  from  acting  against  us  —  and  for  that  purpose 
he  declined  to  proceed  with  their  plots,  and  he  their  plan  was,  to  set  fire  to  the  entrances  to 
auAMelled  witfi  young  Watson.  What  did  .  tlie  barracks.  For  this  object  they  wanted  to 
this  produce  ?  There  was  an  immediate  '  procure  a  house  in  the  neighbouriiood ;  and 
attvffi  at  Grerstoke-place ;  such  an  alarm  that  |  they  sent  Castle  and  young  Watson  to  inspect 
they  changed  their  place  of  meeting.  The  '  the  streets  about  King-street  and  Portman- 
Blue  List  public-house  is  the  plac^  they  then  '  street,  to  see  whether  they  could  find  a  conve- 
fit  upbn  as  the  pUce  of  rendezvous ;  but  m  the'  \  nient  house,  in  which  to  deposit  inflammable 
adeantime  Castle  is  to  go  and  see  whether  '•  substances.  Here  again  this  prophet  Castle, 
Ilitrison  is  in  that  fraine  of  mind  to  induce  a  ;  according  to  the  hypothiesis  of  my  learned 
flospidon  that  he  ^ill  betray  their  schemes  and  friend,  anticfp|ates  that  Cosser  will  not  let  them 
their  plots.  I  am  sure  you  will  reoolleet  what  have  the  house ;  anticipates',  that  six  months 
he  detailed  upon  that  subject.  He  said  to  afterwards  there  will  be  the  present  trial ;  and 
Harrison,  "  Watson  says  you  are  a  traitor,  you  j  he  contrives  all  this  to  give  support  to  his  story. 
win    discover  the   plot.'     ^'No,"    Harrison  I  They  go  to  Seymour-pmce;  they  find 


answered,  ^*  I  am  not  a  traitor,  but  I  will  not 
gO  any  further;'^  They  are  thereupon  cnn- 
▼inced,  that  tiiongh  he  had  seceded,  yet  that 
he  had  suffident  attachment  to  them  not  to 
di^lose  the  tnttiMCthnii  going  oo ;  and  there- 


an  empty 
housed  they  Have  a  reference  to  a  gentleman 
at  Milbank.  They  go  to  this  person ;  young 
Watson  is  introduce ;  and  young  >7atson, 
his  father  living  in  town,  and  a  surgeon,  is  sup- 
poiedfkom  ihere  aceidefit  to  gire  a  reference  to 
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Mr.  ThisUewood,  who  was  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  plot,  and  who  was  the  onW 
man  who  had  any  money  wherewith  to  furnish 
them.    Mr.  ThistlewooOy  who  lives  in  South- 
ampton-buildines>  is  the  person  referred  to  by 
youngf  Watson,  for  his  respectability  as  a  tenant 
to  C^ser.    Bnt  what  was  the  scheme  ?    Why, 
that  the  house  should  be  taken  as  an  oil  shop ; 
it  was  applied  for  as  an  oil  shop  for  young 
Watson.    Here  again  is  a  coincidence  which 
marks  the  truth  of  the  stoiy,  because  it  is  an 
nnlooked-for  coincidence ;  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  never  happens  but  where  the  story 
is  true.    And  when  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
tdling  tnithy  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  lies 
of  Castle,  let  us  see  what  Thistlewood  says  on 
this  reference  to  him  by  young  Watson.    My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley,  attempts 
to  turn  this  off,  by  saying ;  **  Oh,  Watson  bad 
a  respectable  family  in  I^colnshire.'*    Have 
we  any.  evidence  that  he  had  a  respectable  re- 
lation, a  large  farmer  living  there  ?    He  luid  a 
father  living  in  London;   that  is  known  to 
Thi^ewood,  and  yet  Thistlewood  does  not 
refer  to  him ;  but  says,  his  father  was  living  in 
Lincoln,  and  was  a  respectable  farmer;  whereas 
he  was  well  known  to  Thistlewood  to  be  a  sur- 
geon  and    apothecary  residing   in   London. 
Why  do  I  dwell  upon  this  T  because  this  false 
account  was  evidently  given  to  veil  from  Cosser 
the  purpose  and  object  they  had  in  view,  and 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  let  them  have  the  house. 
But  we  are  told  that  this  false  reference  was 
unnecessary,  because  the  quarter's  rent  and  the 
price  of  the  fixtures  mignt-  easily  have  been 
raised.    You  will  recollect,  however,  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  on  that  head,  for  Thistlewood 
told  young  Watson  that  he  would  give  a  chepk 
for  the  money  on  a  banker  at  a  few  d^ys  dsAe  ; 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  of  payment, 
he  said  the  whole  thing  would  be  over ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  for  that  reason,  but  it  was 
because  Mr.  Cosser  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
reference,  that  the  treaty  went  off.    What  was 
young  Mr.  Watson?  a  surgeon.    He  had  at 
that  tima  a  shop  in  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury. 
What  was  the  reason,  therefore,  that  he  want^ 
another  shop  in  Seymour-plaoe,  near  King- 
street  barracks  ?  he  was  not  to  cany  on  his  bu- 
siness there ;  it  was  to  be  taken  under  the  pre- 
tence of  carrying  on  the  oil  trade,  but  in  truth 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  barracks,  and 
amongst  other  objects,  that  they  might  get  per- 
sons there  to  nudce  handles  for  Uieir  pikes. 
And  this  suggests  another  reason  for  destroying 
the  pikes ;  they  had  no  place  where  the  pike- 
hanqles  could  be  safely  made  at  that  part  of 
the  town;   and  therefore  that  scheme  being 
frustrated,  the  pikes  were  concealed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plan  at  that  time  abandoned* 

Then,  gentlemen,  when  you  are  told  by  the 
learned  counsel,  that  there  is  no  confirmation 
of  Castle,  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  these  facts 
do  not  confirm  him  in  almost  every  particular 
of  his  story,  and  leave  upon  your  minds  such  a 
beli^  of  the  whole  of  it,  as  entitles  it  to  be 
crediiad  by  you:  because,  as  I  have  before 
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said,  the  role  of  law  is  not,  that  the  acoompliee 
is  to  be  confirmed  ita  every  particular ;  but  that 
if  he  is  confirmed  in  such  facts  as  satisfy  you 
of  the  general  truth  of  bis  story,  you  are  not  to 
resist  the  proof.  But  in  this  case,  not  onlv  is 
there  this  confirmation,  but  the  facts  themselves 
are  sufficient,  independently  of  any  evidence 
of  Castle,  to  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of  this 
charge. 

Then,  the  first  plan  is  given  up  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  and  they  have  recourse  to 
another.    My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wetherell, 
took  a  wide  view  of  the  whole  case;  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  nor  was  it  prudent  in  hit 
view  to  go  into  detail.    Mr.  Sergeant  Copley 
has  ventured  to  be  more  particular,  ana  we 
shall  see  how  successful  he  has  been.    The  first 
plot  having  been  given  up.  Hooper  is  admitted 
into  their  committee;  and  after  thij  ^ther 
Hooper,  Thistlewood,  one  of  the  Watsons,  or 
Preston,  is  every  where  to  be  found  widi  Ua»- 
tle ;  he  is  at  the  Tower  vrith  one  of  them,  at 
the  public-houses  in  Long-acre  with  another, 
and  at  Paddington  with  a  third ;  indeed,  you 
never  find  CasUe  alone ;  but  then  Castle,  it  is 
supposed,  is  the  contriver  of  all  this ;  he  leads 
all  those  innocent  men  into  his  snare,  and  ha 
has  spread  his  net  (to  use  the  phrase  of  mj 
learned  friend  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley)  so  widely 
as  to  embrace  them  all.    Their  second  plot, 
which  I  now  come  to  treat  of,  was  the  best  con* 
trived  for  their  purposes  of  any  which  coiild  be 
suggested.    They  were  a  few  persons  without 
means  to  accomplish  what  they  had  to  effect ; 
they  had  given  up  their  previous  scheme,  partly 
because  they  thought  ttie  spirit  of  the  people 
was  not  ripe.    How  were  they  to  rouse  their 
snirit  P    W  hy  they  are  first  insidiously  to  spread 
their  sedition  from  house  to  house,  collecting 
one  meeting  at  one,  another  at  a  second,  and 
a  third  at  a  different  house,  and  they  themselves 
go  to  different  parts  of  the  town ;   to  those 
places  where  they  were  most  likely  to  find  fit 
instruments  for  their  purpose ;  to  the  navin- 
tors  at  Paddington,  to  the  cod-heavers  at  the 
Adelphi,  to  the  SpitaUields  weavers  in  the  time 
of  their  greatest  aistress ;  and  last  of  all,  thcv 
try  their  endeavours  to  seduce  his  majesty^ 
soldiers  from  their  allegiance,  not,  perhaps,  ei- 
pecting  that  they  would  immediately  joip  thdr 
conspiracy,  but  hoping  to  prevail  on  them  not 
to  oppose  their  nefarious  aesigns.    And>  geiw 
tlemen,  what  do  wc  find  them  doing  upon  this. 
occasion  ?  no  persons  ever  were  more  active  ; 
they  are  morning,  noon,  and  night  at  their  work. . 
Mr.  Castle  is  at  one  place;  Mr.  Preston  at 
another;  Mr.  Thistlewood  at  another ;  and  the 
Watsons  elsewhere;  and  at  night  they  arc  all 
regularly  convened  at  their  house  in  Greystdie- 
place,  to  produce  their  reports,  and  to  see  how 
far  they  are  enabled  to  collect  together  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  answer  their  end.    What  is  to 
be  the  ostensible  object  of  'the  mcetiug  they 
contemplated  ?  they  must  take  care  to  have 
some  object  which  should  have  the  appearance 
of  being  legal,  in  order  that  the  public  might 
not  .be  alarmed ;  they  therefore  advertised  a 
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meeting  for  the  15th  of  November ;  and  they 
thought  it  necessary  and  prudent  also  upon 
that  occasion,  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 
persons  besides  themselves,  to  give  some  ee\ki 
to  their  meeting,  and  who,  perhaps,  might  be 
enabled  to  make  better  speedies  than  them- 
selves to  the  surrounding  multitude.  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  of  any  person  unconnected  with 
this  cause ;  I  join  in  the  reprehension  of  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  WethereU,  of  the  political 
principles  of  Mr.  llont ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is  the 
peison  sent  for  from  the  county  of  Hants,  to 
make  a  speech  at  thif  meeting,  and  in  order  to 
cover  their  designs— do  not  misunderstand  me 
in  this  case,  I  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Hunt  any 
participation  in  their  object,  I  acquit  him  alto- 
gether of  the  nefarious  designs  which  they  had 
in  view.  His  name,  with  others,  indeed  ap- 
pears r-a  a  paper  found  in  Watson*s  pocket, 
Mt  that  furmshtt  no  evidence  against  him. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  WethereU,  therefore, 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  paper  was 
intended  to  furnish  any  evideDce  against  any  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it ;  it  furnished  none, 
unless  we  could  have  shown  that  those  persons 
participated  in  the  common  design ;  your  name 
or  mine  miffht  have  been  inserted  in  it,  and  no 
blame  could,  therefore,  have  attached  upon  us ; 
but  in  order  to  veil  their  designs,  they  held  out 
the  semblance  of  a  meeting  in  Spa-fields,  to 
petition  the  prince  regent,  and  get  this  in- 
serted in  the  public  papers.  Was  Castle  the 
author  of  that  advertisement  ?  Had  Castle  the 
means  of  paving  for  the  hand-bills  and  the  ad- 
vertisement f  He  was  a  man  without  money 
or  credit.  Did  he  go  to  the  printer,  Storer,  or 
to  Scale  ?  Is  it  not  in  evidence  that  the  Wat- 
ions  went  and  ordered  them  of  Seale  as  well  as 
of  Storer  ?  I  think  the  order  given  to  Storer 
was  given  by  both ;  but  at  all  events  old  Wat- 
son certainly  came  afterwards  and  fetched 
away  the  bills.  Old  Watson  is  found  applying 
to  the  one,  and  failing  in  procuring  them  m>m 
him  he  obtained  them  from  the  other:  it  is 
however  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  this 
meeting  originated  with  them,  and  them  only. 
There  was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  artisans, 
there  was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  distressed 
mamifocturers,  nor  on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
▼iduali  for  this  meeting,  except  of  Watson, 
Thistlewood,  and  the  rest  of  the  six,  and  with 
them  only,  as  one  of  the  means  of  effecting 
their  wicked  purpose. 

At  this  first  meeting,  there  is  a  most  nume- 
rous assembly.  We  have  not,  in  detail,  the 
addresses  made  to  them ;  but  it  is  clear  they 
proceeded  by  degrees,  and  step  by  step.  They 
ttien  produced  a  tri-coloured  flag.  My  learned 
IHena,  indeed,  objected  to  the  expression  of 
**  tri-coloured  ;*'  because,  forsooth,  one  of  the 
colours  in  this  flag  differed  from  one  of  the 
oolours  in  the  French  flag ;  it  is  green,  instead 
of  blue.  Why,  gentlemen,  that  was  part  of 
their  contrivance;  if  they  had  displayed  the 
real  tri-coloured  flag  upon  that  occasion,  it 
might  have  excited  suspicion,  and  have  ob- 
structed their  designs  f  out  t^y  took  care  to 
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have  something  as  mnoh  resembling  U  as  thej 
could,  and  it  was  displayed  near  to  where  Mr. 
Hunt  was  speaking.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Hunt  proposed  an  adjournment 
till  after  the  meeting  of  parliament :  Young 
Watson  proposed,  that  it  should  be  to  the 
Monday  fortnight  following,  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this  was  upon  the 
suggestion  of  somebody  from  behind;  and  here 
again  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  Castle :  Castle 
told  you,  that  Thistlewood  was  the  person  who 
desired  young  Watson  to  propose  that  adjourn- 
ment. Then  I  have  Castle  confirmed  by  my 
learned  friend's  own  witness  in  that  fact ;  for 
Hunt  confirms  Castle  in  that  part  of  the  story, 
which  is  sudi  an  accidental  and  unexpected 
coincidence,  as  strongly  shows  the  general 
truth  of  his  narrative.  Old  Mr.  Watson  is  sup* 
posed  to  object  to  this,  and  to  wish  his  son  not 
to  propose  the  amendment ;  but  the  amendment 
is,  nevertheless,  proposed,  and  is  actually 
carried  by  young  Watson's  means,  and  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Thistlewood,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  great  as- 
semblage there,  and  the  force  displayed,  they 
began  to  think  their  schemes  were  within  th« 
reach  of  accomplishment ;  and  that  they  then 
resolved,  if  they  could,  to  procure  such  another 
meeting,  and  to  take  care  to  circulate  a  bill  be- 
fore it  arrived,  which  should  a  little  show  the 
design  they  had  in  view,  but  jvhich  should  still 
be  sufficiently  obscure  as  to  leave  the  matter 
open  till  the  2nd  of  December.  They  take 
care  too,  that  this  riotous  meeting  shall  be  on 
a  Monday — a  day  of  all  others  on  which  the 
artisans  aind  labourers  are  most  likely  to  attend  ; 
they  fix  it  for  Monday  the  2nd  of  Decemlx^r. 
But  what  are  they  about  in  the  mean  time  ? 
and  here  it  is  that  we  confirm  Castle  at  every 
step  he  takes  from  the  15th  of  November  to  tin: 
2na  of  December ;  there  is  hardly  an  act  spo- 
ken to  by  Castle  in  which  he  is  not  confirmed  ; 
they  are  most  active  and  busy  in  going  from 
place  to  place.  Watson  prepares  the  placard, 
for  he  is  the  author  of  it ;  he  also  sketches  out 
the  motto  for  the  flag ;  but  here  we  shall  be 
told  again  this  was  all  the  contrivance  of  (Castle  ; 
and  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  Hunt,  to  make  Castle  state  that  it  was 
"  his"  flag,  although  in  the  lodging  of  young 
Watson,  there  is  the  drawing  of  that  flag,  with 
the  very  motto  afterwards  inscribed  upon  it. 

Bat,  attend  to  the  conduct  of  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  mean  time.  They  go  to  Paddington, 
and  hire  men  to  carry  round  their  placards. 
We  have  a  most  eloquent  eulogium,  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Sergeant  Ci^ley,  on  the 
motto,  ^  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  I"  and  he  attempted  to  divert  your  minds, 
by  a  digression  to  the  occasion  of  it ;  but  I 
think  my  learned  friend  hardly  called  your 
minds  to  any  other  part  of  that  hand-bill — it 
was  tender  ground.  My  learned  friend  felt 
that,  if  he  could  stop  at  the  motto,  he  should 
do  well ;  he  felt  that  he  should  arouse  your 
feelings  as  Englishmen,  by  calling  to  your  re- 
monbrance  tM  brave  conduct  (^  our  sailors 
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upon  the  occasion  of  that  moCtOy  and  he  took 
care  not  to  damp  them  by  reading  a  single 
syllable  more.  But,  with  vonr  leave,  I  vrill 
read  a  little  more  of  it,  and  then  we  shall  see 
with  what  insidious  design  that  meeting  was 
convened. 

It  states,  that  **  a  meeting  will  take  place 
in  Spa-fields,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  at  twelve  o'clock,"  although  Mr. 
Hunt  tells  you  it  was  proposed  to  meet  at  one, 
and  that  the  Watsons  knew  that  circumstance ; 
but  they,  who  knew  that,  took  pains  to  have  it 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  that  the  meeting 
was  to  take  place  at  twelve  o'clock.  This  may 
appear  a  trivial  observation,  but  I  think  you 
will  see  that  it  operates  most  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  the  case  made  out  by  Castle,  and  most 
strongly  in  support  of  the  designs  which  we 
attribute  to  them ;  **  to  receive  the  answer  of 
the  petition  to  the  prince  regent,  determined 
upon  at  the  last  meeting  held  in  the  same  place, 
and  for  other  important  considerations.''  If 
that  was  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  placard 
and  advertisement  need  not  have  stated  any 
thing  more ;  they  were  to  meet  according  to 
this  advertisement,  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
prince  regent,  and  for  other  important  con- 
siderations ;  but  then  see  what  follows,  printed 
in  a  larger  character  to  attract  the  eye,  and  to 
attract  notice.  **  The  present  state  of  Great 
Britain:  Four  millions  in  distress  1 1  l—-Four 
millions  embarrassed  I ! ! — One  million  and  a 
half  fear  distress ! ! ! — ^Half  a  million  live  in 
splendid  luxury ! ! ! — Our  brothers  in  Ireland 
are  in  a  worse  statc^The  climax  of  misery  is 
complete ;  it  can  go  no  farther,  death  would 
now  be  a  relief  to  millions. — ^Arrogance,  folly 
Mid  crimes,  have  brought  affairs  to  this  dread 
crisis — firmness  and  integrity  can  only  save  the 
country  1"  This  b  the  advertisement  and  the 

Slacard  which  was  distributed  in  order  jto  in- 
uce  pel  sons  to  attend  this  meeting ;  and  then 
(which  as  my  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general  observed,  is  the  worst  part  of  this  pla- 
card, because  evidently  intended  to  masque 
their  real  design)  they  have  in  the  smallest  cha- 
racter stated,  that  "  after  the  last  meeting, 
some  disorderly  people  were  guilty  of  attacking 
the  property  of  individuals— they  were  ill-in- 
formed of  the  object  of  the  meeting."  Yes, 
gentlemen,  they  were  ill-informed,  and  it  was 
the  object  of  these  conspirators  that  they  should 
now  l>e  better  informed.  Yes ;  get  them  to- 
gether, and  then  after  their  passions  have  been 
roused,  after  they  have  been  inflamed  by 
speeches  about  their  distresses ;  then  it  was 
that  they  were  to  be  informed  of  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  and  **  it  was  not  to  plun- 
der persons  suffering  under  these  calamitous 
times  in  common  with  others;  the  day  will 
soon  arrive  when  the  distresses  will  be  re- 
lieved ;"  and  then  in  larger  characters,  "  The 
nation's  wrongs  must  be  redressed  1" 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 
has  argued  at  considerable  length  on  this  part 
of  the  case,  and  he  asks  what  is  meant  by  that 
plaoiid  f  he  Bays,  if  it  was  intended  to  excite 


insurrection  on  the  2nd  of  December,  they 
gave  public  notice  of  it  by  these  placards,  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other ;  they  pro- 
claimed to  government  the  nature  of  tneir 
meetings;  and  they  themselves  chose  to  do 
this,  in  order  as  it  were  to  interpose  hin- 
drances to  the  completion  of  their  plans,  that 
the  magistrates  ana  police  officers  might  be  in 
attendance,  and  that  the  military  might  be  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Why,  genUemen,  I  an- 
swer, that  this  placard  did  not  fully  disclose 
their  purpose,  nor  did  they  open  it  to  those 
persons  among  whom  they  circulated  it,  per- 
sons principally  amongst  the  lower  oroers, 
amongst  whom  the  instructions  given  were, 
that  they  should  be  distributed ;  and  though 
the  apparent  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated 
to  be  to  receive  the  answer  of  the  prince  retrtnt* 
yet  these  other  circumstances  were  added,  in 
order  to  draw  together  a  larger  meeting,  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  those  assembled  fiir 
what  was  subsequently  to  fdllow. 

But  after  they  had  distributed  their  placards 
and  hand-bills,  what  was  next  to  b«done? 
One  part  of  their  plan  was,  that  the  Tower 
should  be  attacked ;  and  you  have  it  in  evi- 
dence, confirmed  over  and  over  again,  that 
they  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  Tower, 
that  they  had  communications  with  the  soldiers 
there,  that  to  them  they  held  language  which 
nobody  could  misunderstand ;  such  at,  **  Whe- 
ther they  would  like  a  big  loaf  rather  than  a 
small  one  V*  they  showed  to  the  men  there  the 
tricolours ;  they  asked  them  questions,  whether 
they  would  surrender  the  Tower  ?  they  went 
from  time  to  time,  treating  the  soldiers  with 
beer  and  other  liquors,  and  endeavouring  to 
seduce  them ;  and  they  carried  the  hand-bill 
itself  to  the  Tower ;  for  thouf^h  the  hand-bill 
was  not  confirmed  in  its  very  words,  it  was 
sufficiently  recollected  to  satisfy  every  one  that 
it  was  the  same.  They  went,  indeed,  far 
enough  towards  seducing  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  if  their  minds  were  to  have  been  to 
afiected.  To  procure  a  large  assembly  they 
also  went  to  Paddington,  and  invited  all  tliey 
could  to  attend.  They  went  to  Maudsley'^ 
the  smith's  manufactory,  in  Westminster-road, 
to  procure  all  the  men  they  could  from  thence ; 
ana  they  went  to  other  places,  and  afterwardi 
assembled  nightly  to  make  reports  of  their 
success. 

But  when  the  people  were  so  assembled, 
and  had  been  worked  up  to  their  purpose,  they 
considered  that  they  must  have  arms ;  how  are 
they  to  procure  them  ?  the  contrivance  was, 
that  the  gunsmiths  shops  should  be  instantly 
attacked ;  and  I  suppose  Castle  is  not  con- 
firmed in  this  part ;  and  that  no  gunsmiths 
shops  were  attacked,  or  that  the  attack  was 
not  confined  to  gunsmiths  only ;  but  thev  must 
also  have  arms  themselves;  young  Watson 
must  have  pistols,  in  order  that,  if  opposed 
by  any  one,  he  may  by  force  execute  his  pur- 
pose; and  i^  part  of  the  case  stands  to 
strong  and  so  confirmed,  that  neither  my 
leaned  friend  yesterday  nor  my  learned  friend 
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who  addressed  yon  to-day,  Tentured  to  make 
any  obser?atioDs  upon  it.    The  papers  were 

2t  into  the  room  at  Ilyde-streety  Bloomsbnry, 
Castle ;  the  flag  was  prepared  by  Castle; 
)  pikes  were  concealed  by  Castle  at  llyde- 
f treet ;  but  the  pistob  bought  on  the  Fnday 
and  Saturday,  were  they  also  put  into  the 
pocket  of  young  Watson,  and  the  breast  of 
old  Watson,  bv  the  same  contrivance  of  Castle  ? 
Gentlemen,  these  are  fiu^tii  which  confirm 
Castle  in  this  part  of  the  case  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt.  The  pistol  with  which  that 
unfortunate  gentleman,  Mr.  Piatt,  was  shot, 
the  pistob  found  on  llooper,  and  the  pistols 
found  on  old  Watson,  are  the  very  pistols 
which  were  purchased  on  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  preparatory  to  this  meeting.  But  still, 
say  my  learned  friends,  this  was  a  peaceable 
meeting ;  it  was  intended  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  answer  of  the  prince  regent  to  the 
petition;  no  riolence  was  proposed;  no  in- 
surrection intended.  But  if  so,  why  do  the 
Watsons,  Hooper,  and  Thistle  wood,  go  armed 
to  that  meeting  ?  Can  you  form  to  yourselves 
(and  I  ask  you  as  sensible  and  rational  men) 
any  suggestion  why  these  men,  and  these  men 
alone,  go  armed  to  this  meeting  at  Spa-fields  f 
for  you  do  not  find  that  any  one  indindual 
went  there  armed  besides  those  who  had  pro- 
cured this  meeting;  those  men  (who  had  inaeed 
peace  upon  their  mouths  and  in  their  apparent 
intentions,  but  who  had  mischief  and  treason 
in  their  minds)  go  with  arms  for  no  purpose 
which  has  been  or  can  be  suggested,  except 
that  which  is  charged  upon  them  by  this  pro- 
secution, and  which  tiicy  attempted  to  put 
into  execution,  but  in  which  they,  fortunately 
for  the  country,  failed. 

If  you  want  further  evidence  of  that,  I  will 
go  to  their  acts,  and  see  what  they  did  with 
their  arms  upon  that  day ;  and  then  let  us 
judge  of  their  intent. 

The  second  meeting  in  Spa-fields  was  pro- 
fessedly adjourned  to  one  o'clock,  when  Mr. 
Hunt  was  to  make  his  speech;  but  I  have 
gone  from  events  of  the  first  day  before  I  in- 
tended, and  I  have  passed  over  a  most  im- 
portant scene  at  the  close  of  it,  in  Bouveric- 
street,  which  had  nearly  slipped  my  recolleo- 
tion,  but  from  which,  I  think,  you  must  per- 
ceive that  most  important  inferences  of  the 
ffuilt  of  the  prisoner  arise.  They  were  all 
K>und  in  Bouverie-Jtreet,  I  care  not  whether 
invited  or  not ;  but  there  they  were  all  met  at 
dinner  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  friend  and 
companion  Mr.  Bryant.  They  are  a  most 
loynl  set ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
toast  of  "  the  king^  is  given  first  after  dinner. 
Here  we  have  a  contradiction,  which  is  to  cut 
down  Castlc*s  evidence  altogether;  a  most 
important  contradiction  I  But  when  he  could 
have  been  contradicted  in  other  parts,  if  his 
story  was  false,  in  those  i>arts,  too,  which 
pressed  most  materially  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar;  when  he  could  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  Harrison,  and  by  another  person, 
whose  name  I  will  bring  to  your  recollection, 


Keenes,  who  might  also  bate  been  eaUed; 
those  peraons  are  not  produced ;  but  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Brfant,  who  are  present  at 
this  dinner  in  Bouvene-street,  after  the  meet- 
ing on  the  15th  of  November  in  Spa-fields,  are 
produced,  in  order  to  contradict  him  in  this^ 
that  the  king's  health  was  given  as  a  toast. 
Whether  that  toast  was  given  or  not  is  quite 
immaterial ;  but  there  is  another  transaction  of 
that  day  not  cpiite  so  unimportant.  Castle 
proposes  a  toast,  which  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you,  but  upon  the  giving  of  which  not  a  man 
in  that  room  ought  to  have  stayed  one  minute 
longer  vrith  him.  I  say,  that  when  that  toast 
was  proposed  by  Castle,  instead  of  merely 
shocking  the  tender  and  delicate  feelings  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  he,  and  every  individual  in  that 
company,  ought  either  to  have  turned  Castle 
out  of  the  room,  or  to  have  ^ne  out  of  the 
room  themselves,  and  left  him  to  enjoy  his 
dinner  by  himself.  *'  It  is  a  violent  toast,** — 
that  is  the  term  applied  to  it  by  them.  But 
he  is  still  sufiered  to  remain  till  tne  party  broke 
up :  nay,  after  that.  Castle  does  not  deny  that 
there  was  a  conversation  about  a  French  pri- 
soner, and  Mr.  Hunt  is  again  shocked ;  and 
he  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  1  contrive  the  escape  of  a 
French  prisoner  I  you  must  not  talk  of  such  a 
thing.''^'<  Oh  r  said  Watson,  '« he  is  my 
friend ;  he  is  an  excellent  fellow ;  he  is,  to  be 
sure,  rather  violent,  but  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him."  I  charge,  therefore,  upon 
Watson,  that  if  Castle  be  the  infamous  cha- 
racter which  they  represent  him  to  be,  that  if 
ho  be  tliat  abandoned  wretch,  still  that  Mr. 
Watson  and  the  others  are  his  associates,  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  that  character. 

You  are  next  told  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  some 
time  after  this.  Castle  is  supposed  to  sham 
sleep,  and  that  Mr.  Hunt  gave  him  such  a 
blow,  in  order  to  awake  him,  that  it  would 
have  knocked  any  other  man  down;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  had  no  such  effect  on  Castle. 
The  friend  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Bryant,  upon  being 
asked  whether  he  struck  him,  said,  '*  he  might 
have  put  his  hand  upon  his  side,  in  order  to 
awake  him,  or  he  might  give  him  a  stroke  upon 
his  side.**  Such  is  the  representation  of  this 
occurrence  by  Mr.  Biyant.  But  Mr.  Hunt  says, 
the  blow  was  such  as  would  have  knocked  any 
other  man  down.  If  I  were  to  analyse  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Bryant, 
I  could  produce  more  contradictions  from  it 
than  all  they  have  attempted  to  give  to  Castle. 
The  bill  is  afterwards  called  for ;  Castle  has 
no  money;  and  this  man  who  has  so  shocked 
the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  so  offended  Mr. 
Bryant,  has  his  share  actually  paid  for  him 
either  by  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  should  have  been  extremely  sorry,  if  I  had 
passed  over  this  transaction,  because  it  fur- 
nishes this  observation,  from  which  I  cannot 
be  shaken ;  that  Castle,  this  villain,  this  per- 
jured diaracter,  and  to  which  may  be  added,  aiiy 
other  epitliet  you  may  think  fit  to  bestow  upon 
him,  is  the  compamon  of  the  Watsons,  with 
a  fuH  knowledge  ou  their  part^  of  his  character, 
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ai  ftppean  evidently  from  this  convenatloD. 
I  8ay  therefore^  the  biacker  my  learned  friends 
make  Castle^  the  more  prolwble  they  make 
the  guilt  of  his  associates;  the  blacker  they 
make  Castle,  the  more  fit  they  make  him  to  be 
an  associate  in  their  designs ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  objected  to  Castle,  that  he  is  not  a  credible 
vpitness  against  the  prisodTer,  when  he  is  found 
to  be  his  friend  and  associate^  vrith  a  full 
knowledge  by  Watson  of  his  iniquities  and  his 
crimes. 

Supposing  his  character  to  have  first  ap- 
peared to  them  on  the  15th  of  NoTember,  still, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  passed  on  that 
occasion,  you  find  him  their  companion;  they 
do  not  abandon  his  society  in  consequence  of 
the  toast  he  had  proposed,  or  of  his  having 
assisted  in  the  escape  of  a  French  prisoner ; 
his  principles  therefore  must  be  taken  to  be  their 
principles ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  after  that  they 
act  with  him  till  the  2nd  of  December. 

Previous  to  that  day,  however,  there  is  ano* 
ther  confirmation  of  Castle.  Fearing  their 
meetings  and  consultations  in  Greystoke-place 
might  be  too  frequent,  and  attract  notice,  they 
take  a  house  in  Dean-street,  and  there  they 
assemble  at  dinner  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
2nd  of  December,  on  which  the  plot  broke 
ouL  Keenes  is  there,  as  stated  bv  Castle,  on 
that  occasion ;  why  is  he  not  called  ?  Angel 
is  there,  why  is  he  not  called?  Their  not 
bebg  cadled  proves  it  to  be  true,  that  they  met 
there  and  dined  together;  not  the  whole 
party  indeed,  for  Thistlewood  dined  with  the 
£vans*8  at  his  own  lodgings.  Castle's  account 
of  that  day  is  confirmed,  as  you  will  find,  in 
every  minute  particular. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  tiring  you  with  these  ob- 
servations, but  I  shall  soon  bring  them  to  a 
close ;  for  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  important 
day,  the  2nd  of  December,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore which  a  waggon  is  hired ;  and  I  do  not 
go  through  that  part  of  the  case,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  Castle  is  confirmed  at  every  step 
with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  that  waggon. 
The  principal  meeting  on  timt  day  was  expected 
by  the  public  to  be  at  Merlin's  Cave,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  was  to  be  there  at  one,  according  to  the 
adjournment ;  but  these  persons  were  ny  their 
plan  to  be  at  Spa-fields  before,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted  in  their  scheme ; 
because  if  the  officers  and  the  troops  were  to 
be  there,  it  would  be  to  watch  the  proceedings 
at  one  o'clock,  since  no  one  but  the  conspi- 
rators had  any  notion  that  any  thing  would 
take  place  before.  But  before  twelve  where 
do  you  find  young  Watson  ?  Wliy,  in  pro- 
secution of  the  scheme  of  collecting  persons, 
he  is  in  Iloundsditch,  and  he  has  one  of  the 
flaas  parading  the  town,  to  collect  his  forces, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  waggon. 

Much  has  been  said  of  CasUe's  not  account* 
inK  for  himself  that  morning.  His  part,  you 
will  remember,  was,  to  go  to  London  bridge  to 
meet  the  smiths ;  now  he  really  went  £ere, 
and  not  finding  them,  he  proceeded  firom 
thence  to  the  Tower,  and  you  heard  how  he 


occupied  himself  till  he  met  old  Watson  in 
Little  Britain ;  so  that  he  is  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  At  Spapfields  are  Preston, 
Hooper,  Watson,  and  Thistle  wood.  Upon 
that  occasion  old  Watson  first  addressed  tlw 
multitude ;  and  here  I  must  complain  of  the  ^ 
insinuations  thrown  out  against  another  of  the 
witnesses,  Dowling,  on  whose  character  thm 
is  not  the  slightest  imputation.  He  was  at 
Spa^elds  in  the  prosecution  of  hb  occapa- 
tion  as  a  reporter  tor  **  The  Observer"  news- 
paper; but  he  is  to  be  attacked. because  be 
communicated  afterwards,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  that 
wMch  he  heard  on  that  day;  and  because, 
since  that  time,  he  and  his  brother  have  had 
some  employment  under  government,  for 
which  the^  have  received  compensation ;  and 
this  is  insinuated  as  an  imputation  on  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  bribed  to  come  and  state  on 
this  trial  what  was  false.  These  insinuations 
ought  not  to  be  slightlv  made;  but  I  fear- 
lessly ask  you  whether  the  least  discredit  at- 
taches to  Mr.  Dowling  for  his  conduct,  and  I 
will  show,  if  necessary,  how  he  is  confimed 
by  the  evidence  of  other  persons. 

I  will  not  tire  you  now  with  reading  tlie 
whole  of  old  Watson's  speech,  but  I  think 
yon  will  find  it  began,  ^Friends  and  oou- 
trymen;  we  are  convened  this  day  in  con- 
sequence of  a  resolution  passed  at  our  last 
meeting."  Now  in  the  house  of  young  WatsoD 
was  found,  under  the  inscription  of  the  fiag^ 
that  which  evidently  purports  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  speech ;  and  it  begins  thns^ 
**  Friends  and  fellow  citizens.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  state  the  purpose  of  our 
meetina  this  day,  as  it  was  dearly  understood 
on  Friday,  it  being  one  of  our  resolutions." 
The  commencement  of  old  Watson's  speedi, 
though  not  in  the  same  words,  conveys  the 
same  ideas.  The  manuscript  then  goes  on 
*'  Sir  F.  B.  on  account  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  his  son's  health,  declines  presenting  the 
petition  to  the  George  Onelplis,  commonly 

called  the       ;"  and  I  read  this  becanse 

you  have  been  told  (and  it  has  been  asserted 
with  great  confidence  by  my  learned  friends) 
that  nothing  has  ever  been  hinted  or  suggested 
by  these  persons  disrespectfiil  to  the  king, 
the  prince,  or  crowned  heads ;  but  after  tin 

f'ece  of  evidence,  my  learned  friends.will  not, 
think,  continue  their  assertions.  I  do  not 
tire  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  whole  of 
Watson  senior's  speech,  but  it  was  most  in- 
flammatory, and  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  surrounding  mob :  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  son,  who  is  still  more  violent  in 
his  language,  because  he  knew  what  was  in- 
tended to  follow.  His  speech  is  a  string  of 
interrogatories  to  the  people— receiving  from 
them  constant  approbation  to  the  questions 
pat  to  them;  th^  answered  in  the  affirmative 
where  he  eipected  an  affirmative,  and  in  the 
negative  where  he  hoped  for  a  negative ;  udmI 
then  he  condodes,  ^  If  they  will  not  rive  us 
what  we  want,  thai  shall  we  not  t^e  it?  are 
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you  willing  to  take  it  7  if  I  jomp^dofwii 
yOKiy  will  vou  follow  me  V 

You  will  recollect  that  the  parts  of  thin  speech, 
keeid  by  the  two  Sheermaos,  cooftrm  Dow* 
linf ;  and  they  both  heard  the  condusioo. 
Ffom  the  waggon  from  which  this  speech  was 
deliteredy  were  displayed  flags  and  a  banner, 
ead  upon  the  banner  was  an  inscription  evi« 
dcntly  meant  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  mili- 
tary, end  corresponding  with  the  expression 
iMed  to  the  soldiers  at  tiie  Tower.  It  is  '^  The 
Imfe  soldiers  are  our  brothers;  treat  them 
kindly.*'  Here,  I  think,  I  may  appeal  with 
Moeess  to  my  learned  fri^idsy  ^jod  ask  them 
yfi^M  this  banner  meant,  and  for  what  object  it 
was  exhibited,  if  not  for  that  which  we  impute 
U>  the  prisoner  and  his  companions  ?  can  my 
iManed  friends  suggest  any  otner  reason  why  it 
was  displayed?  if  they  could  have  given  a 
leason  satismctory  to  your  minds  for  the  use  of 
that  banner,  or  for  the  arms  these  persons  had 
on  that  day,  they  would  have  done  it  in  their 
addresses  to  you :  but  they  have  in  this  wholly 
fluled. 

Young  Watson  then  proceeded  toBeckwith's, 
and  you  find  old  Watson  going  also  in  that  di- 
section.  I  will  not  go  over  the  melancholy 
tnmsactions  at  Beckwith*s,  except  to  say  I  wIm 
•upfised  when  I  heard  any  excuse  attempted 
for  the  conduct  of  young  Watson  there.  Was 
there  any  thing  in  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pbtt 
to  call  for  the  opposition  of  Watson  ?  The  ex« 
damation  of  young  Watson  in  the  shop  was, 
**  Arms  1  arms !"  and  vet  you  are  told  jmvely 
\3f  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley, 
that  he  thinks  it  was  not  part  of  yoimg  Wat- 
eon's  design  to  get  arms;  but  that  after  be  was 
taken  up  stairs,  the  mob  came  in  and  conceiv- 
ed the  design  of  takine  arms,  and  took  them 
in  consequence.  But  how  does  my  learned 
friend  account  for  young  Watson's  exclamation, 
**  Arms,  arms,  I  want  arms !"  Was  Castle 
the  contriver  of  thb  ^  Is  Castle  the  Demon  ac- 
companying young  Watson  into  tne  shop? 
Does  he  contrive  this  part  of  the  scheme  as 
well  as  the  rest,  in  order  that  evidence  might 
be  adduced  against  Watson  and  the  others  on 
this  trial  ?  for  be  it  recollected,  if  you  are  sa- 
tisfied, as  I  think  you  must  be,  that  they  had 
a  common  design  in  Spa-fields ,  the  acts  at 
peckwith's  being  in  prosecution  of  that  design, 
afe  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  old  Watson  as 
to  his  son ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  old 
Watson  was  not  there,  and  therefore  he  b  not 
answerable  for  them. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  outrage  of  young  Wat^ 
ieo  at  Beckwith's  shop,  let  me  make  an  ob- 
servation upon  has  supposed  contrition  at  the 
act  he  had  perpetrated.  Mr.  Piatt  proved, 
that  after  he  vras  shot,  and  after  young  Wat- 
•OQ  knew  he  was  wounded,  he  took  the  butt- 
end  of  the  pistol  and  endeavoured  to  strike 
bins  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
toek  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  loaded  them,  be- 
foze  he  left  the  shop.  Such  is  the  conduct  of 
the  man  who  is  lepreeented  to  yon  as  not  in- 
tending the  ▼ioliacebeoAiedloMt.Platt; 
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and  his  oootrition  consists  in  attempting  to 
strike  Mr.  Piatt  with  thebutt-«nd  ofthepi». 
tol  after  he  had  shot  him,  and  then  loeding 
other  pistob  for  further  mischief.  But  when 
advocates  have  strong  facts  to  deal  with,  they 
frequently  have  recourse  to  weak  and  superfi- 
cial observations  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  therefore  my  learned  friend  at^ 
tempted  to  affect  your  minds  with  a  show  of 
contrition  on  the  part  of  Watson,  keeping  out 
of  view  the  otlier  part  of  his  conduct.  But 
the  striking  foct  in  this  part  of  the  occurrences 
of  that  day  is  this  (which  nothing  can  explain, 
and  which  shews  what  was  the  design  in  view,) 
that  there  was  no  other  shop  attacked,  but 
those  of  the  gunsmiths ;  there  it  is  they  are  to 
nnd  arms ;  and  vou  cannot  but  observe  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  selected  by 
young  Watson,  he  having  previously,  as  it  is 
in  proof,  gone  round  the  town  to  mark  out  the 
places  where  arms  were  to  be  procured,  and, 
consequently,  knowing  where  resort  might  be 
had  for  them. 

You  will  recollect,  moreover,  an  expression 
used  at  the  time  of  the  mob's  ouitting  Spa- 
fields,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  tromiit^om  it 
oroceeded— *^  To  the  Tower,"  was  heard. 
You  will  judge  whether  this  could  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  any  other  person  than  young  Wat- 
son, or  some  other  of  the  conspirators ;  for, 
as  to  the  mob,  they  were  assembled  in  Spa- 
fields  for  a  very  different  purpose :  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  they  were  led  out  of  the  fields,  *'  To 
the  Tower"  was  the  cry,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tower  they  proceed.  We  were  amu- 
sed with  some  merriment,  by  my  learned 
friends,  upon  what  passed  in  their  way  to  the 
Miaories,  and  upon  the  -supposed  resistance 
of  sir  James  Shaw ;  but,  upon  this  part  of  the 
case,  I  bes  to  call  to  your  recollection  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  White,  who  was  in  company 
with  the  lord  mayor  and  sir  James  Shaw. 

Some  observation  has  been  made,  because 
we  did  not  call  the  lord  mayor,  but  I  will  tell 
you  why  he  was  not  called.  We  examined  sir 
James  Shaw,  and  proved  what  passed  within 
his  knowledge.  The  lord  mayor  was  here  in 
attendance  two  days,  but  his  election  for  the 
dty  coming  on  on  the  third,  and  it  being  in- 
convenient for  him  to  attend,  we  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  detain  him  to  prove  facts  al- 
ready in  evidence ;  but  you  will  recollect  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  White,  who  said,  that  after  he 
and  sir  James  Shaw  got  into  the  Exchange,  so 
alarmed  were  they,  that  be  was  sent  im- 
mediately for  the  military  in  GrayVInn- 
lane,  and  thinking  the  danger  imminent,  he 
got  on  horseback,  and  galloped  to  the  place 
with  as  much  speed  as  might  be ;  and  yet  we 
are  told  there  was  no  alarm,  no  outrage,  no 
harm  done :  true,  Mr.  Piatt  was  wounded ;  all 
the  shops  vrere  shut  up ;  troops  were  sent  for  \ 
and  yet  all  this  is  nothing.  This  was  no  tu- 
multy  or  if  it  was,  it  was  to  be  punished  under 
the  not  wt,  and  cannot  be  made  treason. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  puerile 
to  cettodi  OB  our  part,  that  this  was  treason^ 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  thai  this  expression 
may  be*  retorted  on  my  learned  friend,  when 
he  talked  of  this  as  a  common  riot  and  disturb- 
ance, merely  because  it  might  have  been  ea- 
sily put  down.  As  I  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  observe,  the  question  is  not,  whether 
tliis  disturbance  might  have  been,  or  was,  in 
point  of  &ct,  easily  quelled;  nor  does  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  depend  upon 
whether  their  purpose  was  or  was  not  effected, 
or  whether  their  means  were  adequate.  If 
they  conceived  the  ^rpose,  and  took  a  step 
tovrards  it,  the  crime  is  complete,  nay,  as  com- 
plete as  if  they  hrd  taken  tne  Tower  and  the 
Bemk.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  the 
Tower,  my  learned  friends  seem  to  consider 
that  the  crime  would  have  been  treason :  if  it 
would,  as  the  essence  of  the  offence  is  the  trea- 
sonable design,  I  say,  as  a  lawyer,  the  crime 
was  as  complete,  on  their  moving  from  Spa- 
fields,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  Tower  or  the 
Bank ;  for  if  it  wero  otherwise,  and  the  crime 
were  to  depend  upon  the  effecting  the  treason- 
able purpose,  no  treason  could  be  punished' 
but  wnen  it  was  successful ;  and  if  in  this  case 
it  had  been  successful,  you  would  not  have 
been  assembled  in  that  box  to  exercise  your 
functions  as  jurymen;  and  yet  the  argument 
on  the  other  side  must  go  tluit  length,  or  it  is 
worth  nothing. 

Treason  is  the  act  of  the  mind,  and  in  this 
case  the  treasonable  purpose  being  establiriied, 
the  offence  is  complete  by  the  acts  they  did. 
You  have  heard  what  they  did  at  the  gunsmiths 
shops.  You  have  heard  also'tbat,  which  give  me 
leave  to  say  is  proved  incontrovertibly,  that  This- 
tlewood  was  at  the  Tower.  I  do  not  say 
whether  Watson  mig^t  not  also  have  been  there, 
because  I  think  when  I  call  your  attention  to 
two  witnesses  not  mentioned  by  ny  learned 
friends,  I  shall  show,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Wat- 
son himself,  that  he  was  at  the  Tower.  This- 
tIe:wood,  it  is  proved,  however,  went  to  the 
wal)^  I  care  not,  upon  this  part  of  the  case, 
whether  the  scheme  was  visionary  or  wild;  it 
may  be  as  much  so  as  ever  entmd  the  heart 
of  man  to  devise,  still  the  only  question  is, 
what  was  the  fact.  At  the  Tower  Iliistlewood 
speaks  to  the  soldiers.  But  it  is  said,  there  is 
a  variance  between  the  testimony  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  eUght  dis- 
crepancies are  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the 
mam  fact ;  no  two  persons  agree  upon  the  de- 
tails of  occurrences  they  have  witnessed ;  the^ 
will  vary  in  minute  particulars,  and  such  vari- 
ation is  the  strongest  test  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  relate ;  here,  there  is  a  variance  in  the  ex- 
pression spoken  to  by  one  and  the  other;  one  said, 
the  expression  was  *'  we  will  make  you  cap- 
tains and  give  you  double  pay  f*  the  other, 
**  wc  will  give  ^ou  a  hundred  guineas  and 
double  pay  ;*  it  is  not  improvable  both  were 
right;  tis  not  improbable  both  Watson  and 
Thistlewood  were  there,  and  used  those  ex- 
pressions. Castle  says,  they  were  both  there ; 
the  soldiers  say,  they  saw  one  man,  but  they 
do  not  say  they  were  attending  at  the  tame 
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time.  This^  however,  istreated  as  nol 
unimportant  by  the  other  side,  though  the  soUi 
diers  iiowever  thought  it  so  important  that  the/ 
communicated  it  to  the  Serjeants,  who  commu- 
nicated it  to  their  superior  officers.  It  is  dear 
therefore,  that  this  was  something  thatactuallyi 
took  place:  this  is  not  all  a  fiction,  nor  is  this 
the  invention  of  Castle,  because  it  is  provedby 
three  witnesses.  The  credit  of  one  is  indeed 
attacked ;  but  though  my  learned  friends  ariced' 
Heyward,  w!iether  he  had  ever  communicated 
what  he  heard,  and  he  said  he  had  that  same- 
day  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bent,  and  another 
of  the  naine  of  Ensor  yet  they  have  not  called^ 
either  of  these  persons  to  deny  it ;  those  men's 
names  were  taken  down  by  my  learned  firiends, 
and  their  residence  also ;  now  we  could  not 
call  them  to  confirm  Heyward,  since  it  woukl^ 
not  have  been  admissible  evidence,  norwere* 
the  names  of  those  persons  in  the  list  (^the 
witnesses,  but  the  other  side  might  have  calMl* 
them  to  contradict  him,  and  not  having  doae* 
so,  the  fact  is  as  mnch  confirmed  by  the  non- 
production  of  Bent  and  Ensor,  as  if  we  had< 
oeen  enabled  to  call  them  to  confirm  Hey  ward^t 
testimony. 

Thus  we  have  given  in  evidence,  by  unini- 
peachable  witnesses,  almost  all  the  facts  whidi 
vrere  wanted  to  fill  up  and  confirm  the  sdietM 
alleged  by  Castle  to  have  been  the  scheme  of 
that  day. — ^The  speeches  at  Spa^^fields,  which 
show  the  design ;  the  attack  on  the  gunsmiths' 
shops?  the  going  to  the  Tower;  dl  prov«li 
independently  of  Castle,  and  yet  still  we  axe 
to  be  told,  this  is  only  a  riot  within  the  Riot  act 
and  no  treason,  though  proved,  as  I  contend 
it  hasbeen  done  with  this  design,  and  no  others* 
for  I  will  ask  my  learned  friends,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  attorney-general,  if  this  was  net- 
tle object,  vriial  other  was  there  for  their  gv— 
ing  armed  to  Sparfields  ?  Why  not  give  ut  w 
reason  for  the  attack  upon  the  gunsmiths'  shop% 
and  on  those  shops  only  ?  Why  notassigair 
cause  for  Thistlewood's  Kotne  to  the  Towarf 
Why  do  not  my  learned  friends  give  yon  aone  - 
other  reason,  why  out  of  the  50,000  persons  ■•• 
sembled  in  Spa-^elds  (for  some  of  ue  witnes- 
ses have  mentioned  that  number)  Watsm- 
and  the  others  are  the  only  persons  armed  at 
that  meeting? 

It  is  obvious  that  none  other  has  been  given, 
because  none  other  can  be  assigned.  I  oia^ 
not  to  omit  that  there  is  another  contradictum 
of  Castle  attempted  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hhat. 
Castle  said,  that  having  been  at  the  Tower, 
and  finding  the  conspirators  had  not  been  there, 
he  proceeded  along  Cheapside  to  Little  Britain; 
he  there  met  old  Watson  and  Thistlewood  ; 
and  Watson  said,  <'  To  the  Tower,  Jack :" 
having  thus  seen  them  he  was  returning  from 
thence  with  Keenes  towards  the  Tower,  and  ■ 
met  Mr.  Hunt  in  Cheapside;  he  told  you,  he* 
said  to  Mr.  Hunt  vou  are  late ;  that  is  con- 
firmed. Hunt  replied,  that  it  vranted  twenty 
minutes  to  one ;  Castle  then  said,  young  Wat- 
son was  gone  to  the  Tower  an  hour  a^.  Mr. 
Hunt,   however,  swore  the  expremon  was, 
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*  ihit  th*  Towor  httd  tMeb  in  thdr  poMcttion 
ui  hoar;?  but  although  Mr.  liuDti  servant 
was  ridiog  with  hiniy  although  Keenes  was 
with  Castle,  and  therefore,  they  could  both 
hsve  contradicted  Castle,  if  he  were  incorrect 
in  his  statement,  how  is  it  they  were  not  called 
for  the  purpose  ?  for  Mr.  Hunt  being  stopped 
in  this  nuumer  in  Cheapside,  and  being  told  he 
was  late,  might  not  have  accurately  regarded 
the  expression,  nor  distinctly  have  understood, 
whether  Castle  said,  ^  we  were  ih  possession 
of  the  Tower  an  hoar  ago,"  or,  *^  that  young 
Watson  was  there  an  hour  ago  ;**  but  I  cannot 
help  remarking  (I  mean  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Hunt)  that  after  that  expression  of  Castle's ; 
which  ever  it  was,  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Hunt 
continued  his  course  to  Spa-fields,  or  that  he 
ihoald  afterwards  have  there  joined  the  meeting 
of  that  day. 

My  learned  friend  sa^  it  was  by  mere  ac- 
cident, and  great  nrondenoe,  that  Mr.  Hunt 
WIS  not  entanglea  in  the  net;  but  if  there 
were  this  great  discretion  about  him,  to  which 
my  friend  has  adverted,  I  wonder  he  did  not 
mj  to  Castle,  <<  Good  God  I  to  the  Tower ; 
what  are  they  doing  there  ?  I  must  oommuni- 
oate  this  to  a  magistrate,  and  take  care  that 
their  nefarious  designs  may  be  prevented.'' 
Bat  no ;  he  goes  on  in  his  tandem,  and  he 
finds  a  large  meeting  at  Spa-fields— a  very  re- 
spectable meeting,  no  doubt,  ready  to  attend 
to  the  orations  which  he  there  delivers.  I 
mention  this  not  as  reflecting  on  Mr.  Hunt ; 
I  impute  nothing  to  him ;  but  these  observa- 
tions arise  on  his  appearance  as  a  witness,  and 
ontof  the  transaction  ;  and  these  I  am  entitled 
to  make. 

There  are  two  other  witnesses  respecting  the 
transactions  of  this  day^  toj  whom  my  learned 
firiends  have  not  adverted  at  all ;  the  one,  a 
woman,  who  kept  a  public-house  in  East 
Smithfield ;  the  other  a  sailor  who  state  to  you, 
that  upon  that  very  day,  directly  after  the  riots 
(the  man  said,  between  one  and  two — ^the 
woman,  betwiBen  two  and  three),  Watson  came 
into  the  house ;  he  declined  going  into  the 
poiloar,  because  he  did  not  like  the  company, 
they  being  of  the  higher  order,  but  he  went 
into  the  tap-room,  the  door  having  been  opened 
to  him  to  go  into  the  parlour.  ^*  No,"  he  said,  ^  I 
most  go  where  I  may  have  liberty  of  speech ;'' 
and  thereupon  he  went  into  the  tap-room,  and 
used  this  expression:  ^My  brave  fdlows,  if 
you  had  followed  me,  we  should  have  had  the 
Tower  I|'— This  is  Watson,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  transactions,  who  is  ignorant 
of  what  is  going  on  upon  the  2nd  of  December, 
who  knows  nothing  of  what  is  passing  at  Uie 
Tower,  or  at  Beckwith's :  no,  this  was  an  in- 
vention of  Castle's ;  and  yet  vou  find  him  using 
this  expression.  Is  it  not  dear,  therefore,  he 
was  at  the  Tower  or  near  it? — is  it  not  clear 
he  accompanied  the  mob  to  the  Tower,  though 
viFe  cannot  identify  him  ?  Why,  I  have  it  from 
bis  own  mouth,  from  the  most  unimpeachable 
•of  all  testimony  against  Mr.  Watson — ^firomMr. 
Watson  himself. 


Hie  transaction  thus  ended  at  Spkhfields' 
what  becomes  of  those  innocent  persons  who 
were  there  upon  that  occasion  ?  where  is  Mr* 
Watson  ?  lie  decamps  that  very  night  y 
Thistlewood  leaves  his  lodginirs  in  Southamp- 
ton-buildings without  notice :  Watson  and  his 
•on  also  leave  their  lodgings  that  very  night, 
without  any  previous  notice  or  intimation  of 
their  intention.  Where  are  they  found — I  do 
not  say  they,  though  there  were  two  other  per- 
sons in  company  with  Watson  that  nig^t,  who 
fired  pistols ;  who  they  were,  we  do  not  dis- 
tinctly know.  You  find  Watson,  however, 
armed  vrith  one  of  the  pistols  purchased  the 
precedinff  Saturday ;  and  what  is  found  in  his 
pocket  when  he  is  taken  ?  did  Castle  place  the 
papers  in  his  pocket  ?  You  heard  before,  from 
Cskle,  that  they  had  designed  a  committee  of 
public  safety,  in  case  they  succeeded ;  and  in 
Watson's  pocket  is  found  a  paper  containing  a 
list  corresponding  with  the  list  Castle  men- 
tioned to  you ;  and  there  is  found  another  paper 
in  his  pocket,  which  is  confirmation  strong  of 
Castle  s  story ;  it  contains  the  divisions ;  and 
the  barricaaes,  which  are  treated  as  so 
visionary;  there  are  the  smiths  at  London- 
bridge,  whom  Castle  was  to  have  accompanied 
from  Maudsle/s  manufiictorv;  and  m  this 
paper,  after  Saint  Giles's,  and  so  forth,  there 
are  the  Tower  and  the  Bank.  With  respect 
to  the  ^  smiths,"  there  is  that  which  is  most 
materiaL  ^Smiths,  Westminster-road,  form 
three  divisions,  collect  numbers,  and  meet  at 
London-bridge,"  the  very  place  where  Castle 
went  on  the  morning,  where  he  says  he  expect- 
ed to  meet  the  smiths,  but  in  which  he  was 
disappointed ;  ''  where  will  be  met  and  led  to 
the  Old  Man,"  that  cant  term  is  always  used 
as  applicable  to  the  Tower,  as  Castle  said 
<'  form  three  divisions,  collect  and  meet  at 
London-bridge,  where  will  be  met  and  led  to 
the  Old  Man,  Paddington  to  proceed  to  St. 
Giles's,  barricade  each  side  to  Holborn  Bars^ 
branch  ofi*  to  Temple-bar,  barricade  Chancery- 
lane,  Carey-street."  Then  here  is  in  Watson's 
pocket  that  which  confirms  the  whole  account 
given  by  Castle,  which  shows  you  that  this 
plan,  visionary,  fimciful  and  inefficient  as  it 
appears  to  be,  was  laid  down  on  paper. 

I  have  now  gone  through  with  more  minute- 
ness than  was  necessary,  this  important  case, 
and  I  have  ^one  through  it  in  detail,  showing 
how  Castle  is  confirmed  step  by  step ;  but  be- 
fore I  sit  down,  let  me  desire  you  to  consider 
this  case  also,  independently  of  Castle's  evi- 
dence, and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  there 
is  evidence  strong  and  decisive  as  to  the  guilt 
of  Watson,  wholly  exclusive  of  Castle's  testi- 
mony; I  say  the  fact  of  their  all  going  armed 
to  Spa-fields  ?  of  the  speeches  there  made ;  of 
their  acting  vrith  a  common  purpose,  in  de- 
stroying the  gunsmiths  shops  and  taking  arms ; 
I  say  that  purpose,  confirmed  by  the  antece- 
dent evidence  of  their  tampering  with  the 
soldiers;  that  they  were  the  persons  who 
called  the  meeting ;  that  they  met  at  Spa-fields 
an  hoof  before  the  intended  time,  and  imme- 
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10  attend  (berej  You  mtut,  I  think,  agree.    We  have  attended  li: 


that  the  eTidenceii  strong  and  concluii*e  u  t< 
the  prisoner's  guilt. 


Importuiee  to  u*  as  raenibert  of  society,  that 
I  should  not  be  kept  laager  than  is  aeUuUj 


Lord  EUcnborough. — It  is  the  wish  of  eniy 


it  affeiu  the  prisoner    Jr"7^TTT^*'*       u^mI   u     It?^ 
Llely  greater  momeat    ^^l  tt"  the  business  should  be  broQjht  to  a 


I  of  infiDitely  greatei 


coDcloiioa  as  soon  as  possible ;  bot  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  recite  the  eridence  to  yon  aftn 

your  comimsetation    *'*  ""T '  "  '"™"  *""  ^  ^xuihU  to  re«d  it 

le  prisoner,  (uid  ali«  .  '*'"'"«'>• 


s  the  British  public.  Powerful 
obserrations  hare  been  addressed  to  your  fil- 
ings, in  order  to  excite  your  commiseration 
(ownrdsthe  situation  of  the  prisoner,  and  also 
to  induce  you  to  come  to  a  concluMon  a^nst  , 
the  rredil  due  to  Castle's  evidence.  As  I  said  lord, 
before,  if  you  can,  as  honest  men,  reconcile 
the  fects  proved  with  the  prisoner's  innocence  ,  . 

of  the  charge,  give  effect  tS  thoM  observations,  I  ?""  '^^"^  '"""'■ 


A  Juryman,— It  is  only  six    o'clock^  ay 
Lord  EUenboTOugh,—!  ^ould  have  to  detain 


and  do,  as  unquestionably  you  are  bound  to  ^ 

do,  acquit  him ;  but  if  as  honest  and  as  Gnn    fatigued  already. 

men,  (and  as  Englishmen  1  know  you  are  flnn)  ' 

I  lay,  if  as  honest,  firm,  and  conscientious 

men  upon  a  calm,  quiet,  dispassionate  review 

of  the  case,  unmixed  with  political  feelings, 

and  uoaffecled  by  any  prejudices  attempted  to 

have  been  excited  in  yourminds  without  these 

walb  or  within,  having  divested  your  minds  of 

every  impression  respecting  this  transaction, 

except  what  has  been  made  by  the  evidence 

before  yon  on    this  occasion ;  giving  all   the 


Mr.  Justice  Ba^la/, — My  lord  is  very  mneh  - 


le  the  Court  will  coosldei 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— i  trust  that  every  attto- 
lion  has  been,  which  could  be,  paid  yon,  gan* 
tiernen,  consistently  with  the  duty  yon  ban 
had  to  discharge. 

Mr.  Justice  Bm/ley. — I  doubt  iiiiether  yon 
would  be  able  to  pay   that   attention  to  tba 


weight  due  10  the  arguments  ud  ob^Uations    ^;"*^"=«  "^""S^'  "'"'=''  y°"  "'"  <*<>  "^  ""^ 


1  piy 


of  niy  learned  friends,  and   at   the 

giving  due  weight  (if  weight  they  deserve  any) 

to  those  observations  which  I  have  ventnred 

(most  feebly)  to  make  on  this  case,  watching  |  recapitulaltoos" 

to  affect  the  person  accused,  and  feeling,  if  you    ■    .      ■        . .      ^. 

please,   every  inclination  not  to  draw   any 

■trained  or  forced  inference  (for  you  ought  not 

to  do  so)  in  his  eicnlpation — If,  I  say,  upon 

sUch  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  you  6nd  it 

matked  with  a  traitorous  design  ' 


»he  _ 
then  recollect  the  observation  I  have  so  re- 
{teatedly  made,  that  however  inefficient  iha 
means  to  the  end,  however  small  the  eitent 
lo  which  the  parties  proceedad  before  they 
were  stopped,  tiowever  negligeM  the  polico  or 
military  were,  in  not  preventing  it  (iuppoaing 
any  such  negligence  could  be  imputed  to  tnem) ; 
if,  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  ytni  are 
satisfied,  as  honest  men,  thatfoch  a  design 
was  harboured  in  th«  minds  of  these  persons, 
then  I  call  upon  you,  as  ^u  respect  the  rights 
of  the  public,  as  you  estimate  your  own  peaca 
and  security  in  future,  as  you  are  anxious  lo 
preserve  the  due  administration  of  the  lawa 
(which,  1  thank  God,  whatever  other  impul»- 
tion  has  been  cast  upon  these  times,  and,  not- 
Withstanding  any  insinuation  to  the  contrary, 
still  remains  pure)  to  act  upon  that  conviction, 
and  to  prononoce  (as  you  arc  then  bound  to 
do  by  tbe  oath  which  yon  have  taken)  the  pri- 
soner guiltv  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

LordECbRiopMyA^— Wecannotconveniently    .         .       ..   _ 
assemUe  on  Monday  before  ten.    The  grand    sudi  rematks 


of  tSe  Jvry. — I  am  convinced  it  ia 
impossible  to  go  through  it ;  here  are  sis  dayi 


■I  should  be  evhauited 
before  I  could  complete  it. 

Fartman  i^lkt  Jmy. — I  should  be  as  bap[^ 
to  be  dismissed  as  any  body,  but  I  see  it  can- 


A  Jmjfmmt.-~1  presume  we  are  not  lo  be  con- 
fined alfdi^  to-morrow,  my  lord. 

Ur.  Justice  .^UoU.— I  dare  ny,  gentlemeD, 
care  will  ba  taken  of  that  You  reelect  what 
was  said  before :  it  would  be  mu^  better  that 
that  should  be  diacnssed  in  private. 


COUUT  OP  KING'S  BENCH. 

Abndty  16,  June  1817. 
fJames  Watson  vras  set  to  the  Bar.] 

Lord  EBa^oraigk^-OatAtmm  of  the  Jmy, 
die  evidence  on  both  sides  beiDgnowdo3ed,aiM 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  pri- 
soner having  concluded  their  observations  upon 
that  evidence  and  upon  the  law  of  the  case^  it 
remains  for  u*  to  disc  narge  our  respective  duties. 
It  is  mine,  to  present  to  you,  as  well  as  I  am 
aide,  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  in  tba- 
of  this  long  investigation,  together  with 


y  are  to  attend  beta. 


be  yours,  dispassionately  and  c 
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to 'consider  that  eridecce  and  those  teinatfcsy 
and  to  form  those  conclusions  which  justice 
may  require. 

The  indictment  contains  fonr  charges  of  high 
treason  ;  two  of  which  are  founded  upon  the 
Stat  .25  Edw.Srd,  which  exists  in  full  force  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  made  to  correct  the  de- 
lects in  the  ancient  law  of  treason,  and  to  de- 
clare what  offences  should  be  deemed  treasons 
thereafter.  Sereral  subsequent  statutes,  declare 
iog  other  treasons,  have  expired  or  have  been 
repealed.  The  recent  sUtute  of  the  36th  of  his 
present  majesty  (under  which  the  two  remain- 
ing counts  of  this  indictment  are  framed)  may 
be  said  not  so  much  to  introduce  any  new  trea- 
sons as  to  declare  to  be  substantire  treasons 
those  acts  which  had  been,  by  successive  con- 
structions of  the  statute  of  Edward,  determined 
t^  be  the  stronjrest  and  most  pregnant  overt  acts 
of  the  several  treasons  specified  in  that  statute. 

The  fnt  count  is  framed  upon  the  stat.  25, 
Kdw.  3rd,  and    charges   the    compaumg    and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king.    This,  although 
T€flry  properly  inserted  on  the  record,  is  not 
that  to  which  your  attention  need  be  most  par- 
ticularly directed.    There  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  immediate  compass- 
ing and  imagining  to  put  the  king  to  death ; 
but  still,  under  this  charge,  all  attempts  at  the 
destruction  of  the  regal  government  of  this 
reahn,  by  which  his  majesty*s  person  may  by 
just  intendment  be  endanffered ;  such  as  the 
deposal  of  the  king  from  his  royal  state  and 
dignity,  the  imprisonment  of  his  person,  and 
other  measures  attempted  to  be  accomplished 
by  open  violence,  by  which  the  sovereign  rule 
and  authority  of  the  king,  as  established  by 
law,  is  sought  to  be  overturned ;  have  been  so 
far  deemed  to  be  immediately  aimed  at  the 
personal  safety  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered pregnant  and  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
purpose  to  destroy  the  king;  for  the  general 
experience  of  all  ages  has  shewn  that  between 
the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  the  dist- 
ance is  very  small;  and  that  their  death  is  a  | 
proximate  consequence  of  their  dethronement.  I 
•*  It  cannot"  to  use  the  words  of  lord  chief  ; 
justice  Eyre  "  be  denied,  that  he  who  means  j 
to  depose  the  king,  compasses  and  imagines  ! 
the  death  of  the  king;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  pre- 
sumption of  fact,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  intending  to  depoie^  so  undeniable 
and  so  conclusive,  that  the  law  has  adopted  it, 
and  made  it  a  presumption  of  law.*^    I  do 
not  think  that  the  focts  M  this  case  require  that 
I  should  dilate  upon  the  charge  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king.    It  very 
properly  forms  a  count  in  this  indictment,  and 
the  overt  acts  alleged,  so  far  as  they  are  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  depose  are  also  evi- 
dence of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king. 

The  tecond  county  which  is  framed  *  upon  the 
later  sUtute  (the  thirty-sixth  of  his  present 
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majjeity,  c.  7),  cfaafget  tkg  eompaumg-aitd  Ima- 
ginma  to  dqtoK  the  kmg :  and  all  the  overt  acts 
which  are  ajleged  as  tli^  means  adopted  for  the 
destruction  of  the  regal  authority  within  this 
realm  are,  in  contemplation  of  law,  evidence  of' 
the  pvvote  to  the  accomplishing  of  which  they 
are  subeervient,  namely,  the  conrMssing  and 
imagining  to  depose  the  king.  The  several 
overt  acts,  therefore,  which  are  here  set  forth, 
if  in  your  judgment  they  are  truly  imputed  to 
the  prisoner,  are  material  evidence  on  the 
charge  of  compassing  and  imagining  to  depose 
the  king,  that  is,  to  destroy,  so  far  as  his  perso- 
nal exercise  thereof  is  concerned,  the  whole 
regal  authority  of  the  realm. 

The  third  count  is  framed  upon  the  old 
statute,  and  charges  the  koymg  war.    Upon 
this  there  has  been  considerable  discussion; 
and,  with  reference  to  it,  I  would  rather  adopt 
the  expressions  of  the  grave  authorities  and 
'  text-writers    upon  our  law — of  Mr.  Justice 
I  Foster,  and  lord  chief  justice  Hale — than  use 
I  any  language  of  my  own,  because  the  senti- 
j  ments  uttered  by  them  have  undergone  the 
review  and  been  sanctioned  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  learned  of  their  successors  : 
and  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  these  eminent 
persons  have  since  been  adopted  and  acted 
upon,  50  as  virtually  to  have  been  received  as 
the  undoubted  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  **  Insurrections,  in 
order  to  throw  down  all  indosures — to  aJter 
the  established  law,  or  change  religion — to 
enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all 
prisons— all  risings,  in  order  to  effect  these 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern, 
by  an  armed  force,"  and  by  aity  nmltitude  com- 
petent to  effect  the  purpose,  «vn  if  they  be  not 
armedy  for  his  argument  amounts  to  that, ''  are, 
in  construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war."  In  another  part  of  his  work  he 
says, ''  Every  insurrection  which,  in  judgment 
of  law,  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the 
king,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from  about 
him ;  these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  war 
within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the 

r>mp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  not." 
cite  this  merely  to  show  that  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  that  there  should  have  been  an  armed 
fbrce  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  this  case,  the 
proof  exhibits  it.  Here  were  arms,  but  even 
if  there  had  not  been  arms,  numbert  supply  the 
place  of  fbrce  and  the  power  of  arms.  **  In- 
surrections, likevrise,"  adds  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
*'  for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners  in  general,  or  indeed 
of  any  single  nation  here  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king,  or  for  the  reformation  of 
real  or  imaginary  evils,  of  a  public  nature,  and 
in  which  the  insuigents  have  no  special  inter- 
est." Now,  the  wo^s  ^  hant  no  special  interest y** 
obviously  refer  to  the  language  of  the  stat.  25, 
Edward  Srd,  in  which  there  is  a  proviso  that 
acts  tirapty  resulting  ftovoi  and  relating  to  pri- 
vate quarrels,  and  acts  irlncfa,  althoi^  doiie 
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by  an  anned  force,  are  done  with  a  view  to 
priTate  adraDtage,  shall  not  be  adjudged  trea« 
son.  This  provision  applies  to  the  case  of 
persons  engaged  in  a  sort  of  predMory  warfare 
between  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  which 
was  very  common  in  the  early  periods  of  our 
history :  that  is  not  a  "  levying  war  againti  our 
lord  the  kmg  in  his  realm.''  "nie  woras  of  the 
statute  are  these ;  '^  And  if  percase  any  man 
of  this  realm  ride  armed  covertly  or  secretly 
with  men  of  arms,  against  any  other^ — not 
ofMMMt  the  king,  but  in  the  course  of  such  hos- 
ulity  between  neighbouring  chieftains  as  I 
have  mentioned — "  to  slay  him,  or  rob  him,  or 
to  take  and  retain  him  till  he  haih  made  fine 
or  ransom  for  to  have  his  deliverance,  it  is  not 
the  mind  of  the  king  nor  his  council,  that  in 
such  case  it  shall  be  judged  treason.''  Tumults, 
therefore,  the  object  of  which  is  the  peculiar, 
private,  and  individual  interest  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  them,  are  distinguished  by  the 
statute  of  treasons  itself,  from  attadLsupon  the 
regal  authority  of  the  realm ;  and  consequently 
if,  as  has  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  it  should  appear  to  ^ou  that  this  was 
merely  the  temporary  ebullition  of  a  spirit  of 
tumult,  violence  and  disorder,  or  any  thing 
but  an  attack  aimed  against  the  royal  authority 
of  the  realm,  it  is  not  treason.  I  trust  that  no 
person  who  administers  the  law  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  confound  tumults  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed with  high  treason,  which  is  an  endea- 
vour to  overturn  the  established  government  of 
the  country :  and  I  therefore  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  one  of  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  that  the  only  question  for  your 
decision  is,  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
country. 

To  the  extracts  whidi  I  have  read  from  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  I  shall  add  a  single  passage 
from  lord  Hale,  who  says,  ''  If  divers  persons 
levy  a  force  of  multitude  of  men  to  pull  down 
a  particular  inclosure,  this  is  not  a  levying  of 
war  within  this  statute  but  a  great  riot ;  but  if 
they  levy  war  to  pull  down  all  indosures,"— 
here  he  speaks  of  a  general  intention — **  or  to 
expube  strangers,  or  to  remove  cotlnselloTS,  or 
against  any  statute,  as,  namely,  the  statute  of 
labourers,  or  for  enhancing  salaries  and  wages, 
this  is  a  levying  war  against  the  king,  became  it 
it  generally  against  the  kin^s  UnpSy  and  the  offers 
derg  take  vpon  them  the  refitrmution  which  subjects 
by  gathering  poicer  ought  not  to  do,^  Was  this, 
therefore,  an  attempt  to  make  a  change  in  the 
government  by  the  gathering  of  power,  either 
with  arms  or  without  arms  ?  It  it  was,  ao* 
cording  to  lord  Hale  and  all  the  authorities,  it 
is  high  treason. 

The  fourth  and  last  couni  (which  is  framed 
upon  the  stat.  of  his  present  majesty  which  I 
have  already  mentioned)  charges  the  comfossing 
and  imagining  to  levy  war  against  the  ktng,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures.  It 
does  not  very  distinctly  appear  that  any  part^' 
cular  measure  was  sought  to  be  effectuated,  or 
that  the  govenuuent  was  sought  to  be  in  any 


particular  Aspect  changed,  by  compulsion :  but 
a  levying  war  to  dis&le  the  king  by  foice, 
from  Uie  exercise  of  his  regal  functions  gene- 
rally— from  adopting  or  carrying  into  effect 
any  act  whatsoever  of  legitimate  authority-r-in 
short,  from  acting  as  king— is,  according  to- the 
text-writers  I  have  cited,  most  distinctly  a 
levying  war  against  the  king,  within  the -statute 
of  Edward ;  and  the  compasung  and  imagaung 
to  levy  war  against  the  kmg  for  such  purposes 
is,  by  the  thirty-sixth  of  George  3rd,  deciaied 
to  be  high  treason. 

These  four  counts  are,  therefore,  competently 
framed  under  the  two  statutes  which  have  been 
so  often  mentioned. 

The  charge  of  levying  war  being  thus  set 
forth  in  proper  legal  phraseology,  the  question 
is,  whether  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
is  sufficient  to  sustain  tliat  charge.  Did  the 
occurrences  of  the  second  of  December  amount 
to  levying  war  ?  Or,  were  they,  as  has  been 
contend^  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the 
mere  ebullitions  of  violence,  extending  to  acts 
of  riot,  tumult,  and  disorder,  constituting  mis- 
demeanors only,  and  not  amounting  to  offences 
of  a  more  malignant  character?  No  blame 
can  be  imputed  to  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
exertions  they  have  made  for  their  client  in 
this  respect,  nor  for  endeavouring  to  persuade 
us  that  all  the  irregularity  disoider  and  vio- 
lence, done  or  meditated  by  the  prisoner  and 
his  associates,  are  distinguishable  from  a  deter- 
mined plan  to  overturn  the  government.  It 
will  be  for  you,  when  you  shall  have  heard  my 
recapitulation  of  the  evidence,  to  decide  upon 
this  point. 

I  will  not  anticipate  the  comments  whidi  a 
recapitulation  of  the  evidence  may  require  me 
to  submit  to  you :  but  one  observation  I  can^ 
not  pass  over.  It  was  made  matter  of  conv- 
plaint  against  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  that 
they  did  not  call  as  witnesses  Harrison  and 
Keenes,  who  wore  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  proceedings  of  these  alleged  con- 
spirators. ''  If,"  sav  the  prisoner*s  counsel, 
'^they  had  ventured  to  call  them,  it  would 
have  appeared  that  there  existed  no  such  pur^ 
pose  as  this  indictment  imputes,  the  case 
would  have  been  stripped  of  all  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, and  woula  have  disclosed  a  mere 
riot.*'  The  counsel  for  the  crown  could  not 
properly  have  called  these  persons,  nor  could 
they  by  law  have  compelled  them  to  answer, 
for  this  would  have  been  to  compel  them  to 
accuse  themselves  of  a  participsUion  in  the 
crime  charged  against  the  prisoner.  But  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  were  under  no  such 
difficulty :  If  Harrison  and  Keenes  were  known 
to  them  to  be  able  to  exculpate  the  prisoner, 
without  hazard  to  themselves,  why  were  they 
not  called  in  the  defence  \  The  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  could  not  ask  of  Keenes  any 
question  relative  to  the  charge ;  for  although  no. 
bill  was  found  against  him,  that  is  no  ae- 
quittal;  he  might  still  have  been  indicted  and 
subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  conviction*. 
he  ad^t  dierefore  have  demurred  to  the  qnes- 
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tiont  which  would  have  been  put  to  him  in 
lupport  of  the  prosecutioD,  ana  any  counsel 
woo  had  sat  near  him  at  the  time,  would  have 
advised  him  to  demur  and  not  to  expose  him- 
telf  to  the  peril  of  an  answer. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown,  therefore,  could 
not  call  these  men  as  witnesses,  but  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  might  have  done  so  without 
impediment :  and  if  they  could  have  establish- 
ed the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  what  could 
have  prevented  their  relating,  in  the  most  full 
and  unqualified  manner,  every  thing  that 
would  have  tended  to  his  absolute,  unequivo- 
cal, and  entire  eiculpation?  Accordins  to 
the  evidence,  Harrison  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  committee.  He  afterwards 
withdrew,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hooper :  he 
therefore  could  have  deposed  to  every  thing 
bearing  upon  the  charge  against  the  prisoners, 
at  the  outset  of  this  business.  Keenes  became 
connected  with  them  at  a  later  period:  he 
therefore  could  have  spoken  to  all  the  subse- 

Soent  acts  related  by  Castle,  who  has  described 
II  these  persons  as  participating  in  so  many 
conversations  and  consultations,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  so  many  mischievous  purposes. 
What  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have 
called  Harrison  and  Keeues  to  disprove  eveiy 
vrord  alleged  to  have  been  uttered,  and  every 
meeting  alleged  to  have  been  held  by  these 
parties,  and  to  explain  all  these  acts  upon 
which  so  much  criminality  is  fixed,  by  giving 
them  an  innocent  instead  of  a  ^ilty  aspect  ? 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  their  not  having 
Jbeen  called  as  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  who  might  have  called  them,  not 
only  exonerates  the  counsel  for  the  crown  from 
all  blame  for  not  having  called  them,  but 
raises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  could  not,  with  a  due  regard 
to  his  safety,  have  ventured  to  produce  them. 

The  means  of  knowledge  which  these  men 
possessed  were  most  extensive ;  their  ditpouiion 
may  be  supposed  to  be  highly  fiivourable. 
Vfny  then  were  they  not  called  for  the  priso- 
ner, if  the  facts  which  they  knew  (and  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  know  every  thing  upon 
the  subject)  would  have  tended  to  his  acquit- 
tal ?  What  answer  can  be  |;iven  consistently 
with  the  supposition  that  their  testimony  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  prisoner?  And 
what  inference  but  one  can  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  called  by  him  T  I 
will  not  occupy  your  time  with  any  further  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject. 

Hie  competency  of  the  evidence  of  accom- 
plices has  veiy  frequently  been  canvassed  in 
ooiirts  of  criminal  justice.  Secret  transactions 
.of  an  highly  criminal  nature  can  never  be  efTec- 
tnally  disclosed,  but  through  the  medium  of 
accomplices.  No  man  reveals  how  guilty  he 
is,  or  intends  to  l>ecome,  to  a  person  not  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  his  project,  or,  at 
least,  who  is  not  a  well-wisher  to  its  success ; 
you  must,  in  every  case,  therefore,  if  you  will 
develope  treason,  or  other  mischief  of  a  ma- 
lignant nature,  derive  some,  and  probably 
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much  of  your  information  and  evidence,  througli 
channels  not  wholly  pure  and  uncontaminated, 
nor  such  through  which  we  should  always  (if 
possible)  wish  to  see  the  justice  of  the  country 
conveyed.  But  it  has  been  held  by  the  judges 
in  all  times,  and  is  acted  upon  every  day  in 
every  criminal  tribunal  in  the  realm,  that  if  an 
accomplice  is  so  far  confirmed,  as  that  his 
story  shall  be  thought  generally  entitled  to  be- 
lief, he  will  receive  that  degree  of  credit  whidi 
he  may,  upon  examination,  appear  to  deserve, 
notwithstanding  he  is  an  accomplice.  This 
subject  was  much  discussed  in  the  trial  of 
Chamock,  King,  al^d  Keyes,  in  the  reign  of 
king  WUUam  :  Lord  Holt  there  said,  «« It  is  a 
very  hard  matter,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis<* 
cover  crimes  of  this  nature,  if^  the  accomplices 
in  those  crimes  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  good 
witnesses  against  their  fellow  conspirators:^ 
And,  in  answer  to  an  objection  of  the  prisoner 
Chamock,  that  though  an  accomplice  was  a 
legal  witness,  he  was  not  a  gooo  one,  lord 
Holt  added, ''  He  is  a  very  good  witness,  if  he 
be  a  legal  witness ;  but  the  credit  of  what  he 
says,  as  in  all  other  cases,  must  be  left  to  the 
jury,  who  are  judges  of  the  matter  x)f  fact,  and 
of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.*'' 

In  the  present  case  you  have  the  evidence 
of  an  accomplice,  upon  whom,  certainly,  many 
animadversions  have  been  made,  and  who  de- 
serves almost  all.  But  even  though  he  be  such 
an  abandoned,  degraded  man,  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarly coarse  phrases  and  expressions  by 
which  he  has  been  designated  might  perhaps 
have  been  spared,  even  in  deference  to  the 
decorum  of  this  Court.  He  has,  however, 
been  unquestionably  implicated  with  respect 
to  some  forged  notes ;  he  has  been  coiiceraed 
in  a  disgraceful  transaction  respecting  a  French 
prisoner,  in  which,  having  held  out  the  expec- 
tation that  he  would  facilitate  bis  escape  from 
this  country,  he  obtained  from  him  money  as  a 
compensation  for  his  assistance,  and  played 
fiilse  to  his  engagements ;  but  he  is  criminated 
most  of  all  by  a  confessed  participation  in  the 
crime  in  question — a  crime  of  the  most  enor- 
mous atrocity  and  of  the  deepest  malignity ; — 
as  against  Aim  we  must  view  it  in  the  strongest 
light,  that  their  design  was,  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  country,  to  effect  the  de- 
struction of  the  soldiers  in  their  barracks,  and 
to  accomplish  all  the  mischiefs  which  he  has 
imputed  to  himself  and  his  confederates.  But 
sUU,  if  in  the  detail  of  his  story,  he  is  con- 
firmed by  witnesses  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  stating  an  untruth,  his  testimony  will  be  en- 
titled to  your  most  serious  attention.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Coaser,  to  whom 
application  was  made  for  hiring  the  house, 
whidk  is  stated  by  Castle  to  have  been  requir- 
ed for  the  deposit  of  combustibles,  when  there 
is  no  possible  reason  for  supposing  that  house 
to  have  been  required  for  any  other  than  that 
purpose;  when  no  other  purpose  is  assigned — 
tor  no  person  is  suggested  to  have  in  met  in- 
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toiided  to  carry  oo  there  the  trade  of  oilman 
and  seedsman— and  when  Thistlewood,  one  of 
the  alleged  conspirators,  is  proved  to  have 
told,  what  appears  to  be  a  notorious  falsehood, 
to  Mr.  Cosser,  to  induce  him  to  let  the  house 
to  the  younger  Watson,  namely,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  substantial  Lincolnshire  farmer, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  an 
oil  and  seedsman,  or  an  oil  and  cotourman. 
Of  this  no  explanation  has  been  attempted. 
He  is  also  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  hiring  the  waggon  for  Spa-fields,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  pikes,  by  the  impossibility  of 
accounting  otherwise  than  he  has  done  for  a 
variety  of  otlier  circumstances  which  I  will  not 
now  detail,  and  more  than  all  by  the  papers 
found  upon  the  person  of  the  prisoner  by ; 
Miell,  who  apprehended  him  at  Highgate,  at 
the  moment  of  his  flight  from  London;  in 
which  papers,  stations  are  assigned,  mention 
is  made  of  collecting  forces  in  diviskms^  and  of 
military  preparations  with  reference  to  the  ' 
Old  Man,  and  in  which  same  paper  the  Bank 
and  the  Tower  are  afterwards  specifically : 
named:  What  explanation  can  be  given  of, 
this,  but  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  ; 
witness  Castle  ?  j 

It  will  be  my  laborious  duty  to  comment  i 
upon  all  these  circumstances  hereafter.    I  will 
not,  therefore,  at  present,  say  more  than  that  if 
this  witness,  disgraced  as  he  certainly  is,  by  . 
his  own  confession,  by  a  base  connexion  and 
community  of  flagitious  purposes  with  persons 
engaged  in  nefarious  designs,   and  by  other  : 
misdeeds  admitted  bv  himself  on  his  examina^  ; 
tion — yet,  even  so,  if  he  be  so  hx  confirmed  as  '■ 
to  render  his  nai  ration  of  events  generally  cre>  ! 
dible,  this  (added  to  the  other  evidence  pro-  ' 
ceeding  from  the  prisoner  himself  or  afiectine 
him  from  other  quarters)  is  fit  to  be  received 
as  part  of  the  proof  in  this  case,  and  will  de- 
serve your  most  grave  consideration  in  deter- 
mining upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
person  most  materially  affected  by  his  testi-  • 
mony. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  evidence, ' 
which,  I  fear,  will  occupy  a  considerable  por-  ■ 
tion  of  time,  and  ivill  make  very  large  demands  ' 
upon  your  patience ;  but  I  feel  assured,  from 
the  great  extent  of  it,  which  you  have  already 
manifested,  that  your  patience  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  exigencies  of  public  justice,  shall 
require.    I  shal^  however,  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  overt  acts  charged  upon  the  record, 
in  other  words,  to  the  means  adopted  for  the  i 
accomplishment  of  the  treasons  charged.    The 
same  overt  acts  are  laid  under  all  the  heads  of 
Ireason.    There  is  first,  consulting  to  devise  | 
olans  and  means  to  subvert  theconstitution,and 
jdepose  the  king ;  to  levy  war  and  subvert  the 
constitution;  conspiring  to  attack  the  Dank  and 
the  Tower ;  conspiring  to  seduce  soldiers  and 
others;  ordering  pike  heads,  &c. ;  providing 
aims  and  ammunition ;  conspiring  to  burn  the 
barracks  ;  making  proposals  to  hire  a  house  to 
keep  combustibles ;  conspiring  to  procure  meet- 
ings in  Spa-fields;  treating  for,  the  hire  of 


waggons  and  stages ;  hirinff  a  waggon ;  pro- 
viding arms,  ammunition,  and  banners;  making 
harangues,  &c. ;  parading  the  streets ;  attack- 
ing the  gunsmiths  shops,  &c.;  addressing  sol- 
diers in  the  Tower;  levying  war,  which  ig 
charged  as  an  overt  act  of  treason,  under  three 
of  the  counts,  being  itself  the  substantive  trea^ 
son  alleged  in  the  third  count. 

The  evidence  to  sustain  the  overt  act  of  con- 
spiring to  procure  a  meeting  in  Spa-fieldi, 
consists  of  the  circulation  of  placsirds  and 
handbills,  and  the  adoption  of  means  of  excite- 
ment to  draw  people  to  that  meeting. 

The  first  witness  is  Thomas  Storer,  who 
sa3rs,  **  I  know  the  prisoner  James  Watson ;  I 
saw  him  in  November  last ;  on  Wednesday  the 
6th  of  November,  he  was  at  my  house  in  Fet- 
ter-lane ;  he  wanted  a  memorial  printed,  which 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  prince-regent, 
which  was  wanted  for  the  7th,  that  is  the  day 
following,  to  be  distributed  at  a  meeting.  I 
said  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  get  it  done; 
he  read  part  of  it  to  me ;  I  remember  a  part, 
which  was,  that  the  lands  were  to  be  divided 
into  parishes,  and  let  out  in  parochial  partner- 
ships ;  and  all  the  waste  land  and  mines  and  quar- 
ries to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment expences,  and  after  that,  the  rental  of  the 
different  parishes  was  to  be  divided  amongst  fbe 
people ;  those  were  the  principal  heads.  I  v^ 
member  Mr.  Watson  said  a  meeting  was  to 
take  place  the  following  day,  the  Thursday,  at 
the  Carlisle  in  Shoreditch.  He  promised  me 
that  there  would  be  a  bill  for  a  puolic  meeting 
which  he  would  bring  me  to  print.  Nothing 
more  passed  on  the  6th;  I  dfid  not  print  the 
memorial;  I  saw  Watson  again  on  Sunday  the 
10th;  he  called  at  my  house,  and  he  brought 
me  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  ;  I  was  to 
print  two  thousand  small  and  three  hundred 
large  copies ;  I  composed  it  '*  (that  is  put  the 
letters  together)  **  and  printed  one,  and  shewed 
it  him  in  the  evening ;  and  he  approved  of  it 
as  printed,  and  ask^  if  I  would  let  him  haie 
some ;  I  promised  him  some  on  the  Mondagr 
morning ;  he  brought  me  a  ten-poood  note  lo 
take  out  what  I  wanted,  as  a  deposit;  I  retain^ 
one  pound,  and  my  wife  was  to  give  him 
change.  On  Sunday  evening  he  told  me  it 
would  appear  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and 
the  Morning  Advertiser  on  Monday  morning. 
He  came  alone  at  all  these  times.  He  came 
again  on  Monday  morning;  I  was  out,  and,  on 
my  return  found  him  and  his  son  and  another 
person;  he  asked  for  the  printed  bill,  which  I 
declined  giving  him.  He  asked  why  I  had  not 
objected  in  tlie  first  place ;  I  said,  I  at  first 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  but  I  had  since 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  hare  way 
thing  to  do  with  it;  I  said,  he  knew  very  well 
what  it  was  to  call  a  meeting,  but  when  th^ 
were  assembled,  who  was  to  be  accountable 
for  their  proceedings?  James  Watson  the 
younger,  asked  what  I  was  afraid  of.  Old  Wat- 
son said,  he  supposed  1  was  afraid  of  having 
my  house  pulled  about  my  ears  by  the  ven- 
geance of  toe  mob;  that  I  was  perverting  tbe 
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•cds  of  jiutios  mon  than  gapporting  it  l^  re- 
fusing to  print  the  bill."— *  You  see  here  Wat- 
eon  the  prisoner  was  very  actiTe  id  urging  the 
priating  of  this  bill  to  call  this  meeting. — 
^  Young  Watson  asked  for  one  of  the  bills ;  I 
widy  tlu&t  ss  my  name  was  to  the  bill,  any 
other  printer  would  print  it  on  that  authority. 
He  said  he  wanted  one  to  send  to  Mr.  Hunt ; 
I-dedioed  giving  one,  and  did  not  let  him  have 
eny ;  I  gave  him  back  the  paper,  and  the  diffe- 
renee  of  the  money,  out  of  the  one  pound  note. 
This  is  one  of  the  papers.  1  returned  the  ori- 
giiml  manuscript  to  old  Wateon.'' 

It  appearing  that  notice  had  been  given  to 
pKoduce  the  original,  this  was  read.  It  was 
to  call  a  meeting  of  mariners,  artisans,  manu- 
fMlorers,  and  others,  in  Spa-fields,  on  llie  15th 
of  November. 

^  I  dectined  printing  them,  and  young  Wat- 
seei  took  eway  the  papers,  and  th^  said  they 
should  go  to  Tottenham-court-road,  and  would 
gel  them  printed  there  by  Messrs.  Seale  and 
BHas.  I  afterwards  procured  this  paper^  (that 
iMf  a  paper  producen  by  him,)  *'  on  the  Tues- 
day following  the  12  th,  from  Seale  and  Bates. 
I  know  Greystoke-place ;  there  are  two  en- 
trances to  it,  one  from  Fetter-lane,  and  one 
lending  to  Cursitor-street,  which  is  shut  at 
night.  I  went  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
lath,  by  Gre)'stoke-place*'  ()'ou  recollect 
Oreystoke-place  was  one  of  the  places  where 
aooording  to  the  evidence,  Watson  used  to 
meet  the  others,)  ''  to  go  to  the  Carlisle ;  I 
mmmed  about  one  or  two  o'clock  on  Thursday 
aeniiog;  I  saw  some  persons  coming  from 
No.  9)  six  or  eight  persons  coming  out  of  it** 
-—I  do  not  see  that  that  leads  to  any  thing ;  it 
is  not  connected  with  any  subsequent  evidence ; 
and  merely  shews  that  at  that  late  hour  of  the 
mfgtX  these  people  congregated.—"  I  kept  one 
of  die  papers,  and  burnt  the  rest ;  I  went,  next 
morning,  to  the  Morning  Advertiser  office,  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  advertisement  to  . 
that  efiect;  1  first  communicated  to  an  old 
printer  that  I  had  kept  one;  on  Monday  I 
carried  it  to  the  Secretaiy  of  state's  office.  I  kept 
oncy  as  that  was  in  my  own  possession;  I  was 
trwi'tt^  before  the  jurv  at  Hicks's  Hall ;  I  was 
ennined  also  before  the  grand  jury  upon  this 
bill ;  one  of  Mr.  litchfield's  clerks  took  me  to 
Hicks's  Hall,  and  be  subpoenaed  me  in  Februa- 
ry last,  two  months  after  I  had  printed  this 
ImD,  I  suppose  I  might  be  there  about  a 
qoaiter  of  an  hour;  I  believe  I  delivered  the 
bill  to  one  of  the  grand  jury;  I  have  not  seen  it 


Then  Mr.  Arthur  Seale  is  called.  He  says, 
^  I  am  a  printer  in  Tottenham-court-road  :  I 
Uf«d  there  in  November,  and  for  seventeen 
yeeiB  before.  In  November  I  was  applied  to, 
to  ptmt  a  hand-bill,  about  the  11th  of  riovenw 
ber  on  a  Tuesday,  I  believe.  The  application 
was  made  to  me  by-  a  Mr.  Preston,  who  said 
be  wottld  introduce  me  to  some  gentlemen.  I 
-bad  known  Preston  two  years  before ;  I  see  the 
meS' there ;  one  of  the  peraons  who  came  with 
Jmi  is  there ;  one  is  thai  gentlemaa  **" 


to  the  prisoner  Watson,]  and  Preston  another. 
Watson  was  then  present  when  Preston  sald^ 
they  wanted  a  hand-bill  printed  for  a  public 
meeting.*' — ^This  you  see,  is  one  of  the  overt 
acts  charged.  —  *'  I  printed  the  bill,  amongst 
others;  I  printed  it  from  a  manuscript  produ^ 
to  me ;  I  cannot  say  which  of  the  ^ntlemen 
gave  me  the  manuscript;  I  think  it  was  not 
Watson.''—  Now,  I  would  observe,  if  persons 
are  once  proved  to  be  en^ged  in  a  conspiracy, 
the  foundation  being  laid,  namely  the  exis- 
tence of  the  conspiracy,  whatever  is  done  by 
either  in  furtherance  of  the  common  object,  is 
the  act  of  all.— *^  Preston  and  Watson,  and  two 
othen,  were  in  the  front  shop  with  me ;  the 
order  was  for  about  3,000  small  and  500  large ; 
it  might  be  more  afterwards.  A  great  number 
of  people  called  for  them ;  they  vvere  fetched 
away;  I  had  no  orders  to  whom  to  deliver 
them;  I  delivered  them  to  persons  who  called." 
— So  that  these  were  matter  of  general  publi- 
cation, and,  indeed,  universal  circulation. — **  I 
delivered  the  whole  quantity  ordered,  next  day ; 
paper  was  brought  by  somebody  from  another 
printing-office;  that  is  the  manuscript  ftt)m 
which  I  printed  that  bill ;  I  do  not  know  the 
hand-writing;  I  printed  others  for  the  meeting 
on  the  2nd  of  December  ;  application  was 
made  to  me  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  meeting ;  a  Mr.  Castle  brought  it,  with  an 
order  to  print  about  4,000  small  and  500  large 
bills  ;  I  nave  a  lar^  bill  here;  I  said  I  wouid 
not  take  the  order  till  I  was  paid  for  printing 
the  former  bill ;  the  bill  is  in  these  terms  :  At 
a  meeting  held  at  the  Carlisle,  Shoreditch,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  7th  of  November  inst. 
it  was  determined  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  dis- 
tressed manufacturers,  mariners,  artizans  and 
others,  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, the  borough  of  Southwark  and  parts 
adjacent,  in  Spa-4fields,  on  Friday  the  15th  inst. 
at  twelve  o'clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  the  prince-regent  and 
the  legislature  to  adopt  immediately  such  means 
as  will  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  misery 
which  now  overwhelms  them."  The  names 
to  this  are,  *'  John  Dyall,  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Preston,  secretary,"  whose  names 
appear  to  some  other  documents.*^  I  have  also  a 
laige  bill  here  :"  this  is  the  bill  for  the  second 
meeting,  and  a  more  inflammatory  document, 
addressed  to  people  labouring  under  any 
temporary  distress,  cannot  be  written.  The 
words  are  these : ''  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty ;'  words,  you  recollect,  uttered 
by  our  excellent  and  gallant  sailor,  lord  Nelson, 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and 
was  inciting  others  to  do  theirs — ''England 
ei^pects  every  man  to  do  his  duty" — calling  on 
every  person  to  exert  his  physical  energies, 
to  assist  in  doing  some  act  in  contemplation. 
^  The  meeting  in  Spa^fields  takes  olace  at 
twelve  o'cfock,"  (the  time  at  vrhich  Hunt  and 
his  party  were  to  assemble  was  one,  but  the 
persons  who  vrere  to  assemble  for  operations 
of  a  difibrent  nature  vrere  to  come  at  twelve) 
^  on  Monday  December  2Ddy  1816,  to  receive 
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ibe  answer  of  (he  prince-resent,  to  the  peti« 
tion  determined  upon  at  the  last  meeting  in  the 
same  place,  and  for  other  important  consider- 
ations." — ^Tbat  is  rather  in  a  small  character. 
Then  this  is  in  very  large  and  legible  characters : 
**  The  present  state  of  Great  Britain  :  Four 
millions  in  distress  I!! — Four  millions  embar- 
rassed 111  —  One  million  and  half  fear  dis- 
tress! !  I  — Half  a  million  live  in  splendid  luxu* 
ry  !1 1 — Our  brothers  in  Ireland  are  in  a  worse 
state — ^The  climax  of  misery  ia  complete,  it  can 
go  no  further — Death  would  now  be  a  relief  to 
millions — ^Arrogance,  folly  and  crimes  have 
brought  affairs  to  this  dread  crisis — Firmness 
and  integrity  can  only  save  the  country,'* — ^Then 
follows  (and  you  will  say  whether  it  is  not  merely 
a  colour  and  appearance  of  moderation,  tempe- 
rance and  caution).  —  **  After  the  last  meeting, 
some  disorderly  people  were  guilty  of  attacking 
the  property  of  individuals;  they  were  ill- 
informea  of  the  object  of  the  meeting ;  it  was 
not  to  plunder  persons  suffering  in  these 
calamitous  times  in  common  with  others.  The 
day  will  soon  arrive  when  the  distresses  will 
be  relieved/* — How  far  it  was  their  object  to 
prevent  plunder,  you  will  consider,  in  connec- 
tion witn  the  circumstance  of  their  meeting 
and  plundering  \he  shops  of  the  gunsmiths. 
Then  follow  these  words  :  **  The  nation's 
wrongs  must  be  redressed.  Signed  John  Dymll, 
chairman,  Tho.  Preston,  secretary."  **  The 
larger  bills  were  printed  about  the  28th  of 
November;  I  cannot  tell  what  conversation 
passed  ;  I  never  was  paid  for  the  last  bills^  but 
was  paid  for  the  first  partly  by  Castle,  for 
which  I  gave  him  a  receipt,  and  other  people 
who  got  them  away  paid  for  them;  I  have 
never  seen  the  manuscript  since  the  hand-bill 
was  composed ;  I  cannot  say  which  gentleman 
delivered  me  the  manuscript,  but  tluit  gentle- 
man [the  prisoner  Watsonj  was  present.*'  So 
that  tie  was  privy  to  every  thing  which  was 
stated  in  it. — **  I  read  it  aloud ;  that  is  the 
manuscript;  I  believe  that  he  heard  me  read 
it." 

The  witness  next  called  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Crisp.  But  after  some  discussion,  the 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  his  evidence  ooold 
not  be  received ;  he  not  having  been  properly 
described  in  the  list  of  witnesses. 

The  next  evidence  is  that  of  George  Lewis : 
I  will  read  it,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing.  ^  I 
am  an  hackney  coachman.  On  the  I5th  of 
November  last,  I  was  driving  my  coach ;  I  was 
taken  to  Spa^fields ;  there  was  one  person  on 
the  box,  and  there  were  two  inside.  I  should 
know  one  of  those  in  the  inside;  I  see  no- 
body here  who  was  in  the  coach ;  I  went  near 
the  Merlin's  Cave.  The  man  on  the  box  had 
a  wand,  and  a  flag  of  different  ootoors  was  tied 
to  it."---Confinning,  in  that  circumstance,  the 
evidence  of  other  persons.—^  One  Parket 
made  a  speech  from  tne  top  of  my  coadi.  Mr. 
Hmt  came  afterwards,  and  addressed  the  peo* 
pie  from  a  chariot,  and  afterwards  from  die 
window  of  the  house.  Four  people  got  into 
myeoach  to  go  awmy ;  theaobtooik  the  boms 


off;  the  people  ran  it  against  a  wall ;  four 
people  jumped  out,  and  left  me  without  payiaf 
my  fare.  I  went  to  an  hotel  in  Bouveridr 
street,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt,  and  -several 
people  with  him.  I  saw,  at  Greystoke-placi^ 
a  man  who  said  his  name  was  Hooper,  and 
another  man,  I  see  none  of  those  penons 
here.*' — ^This  evidence  proves  only  the  meeting 
on  that  day,  and  the  flag  displayed ;  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  very  material  for  your  eoi^ 
sideration. 

John  Monkhouse  says,  "  I  keep  the  Merlin's 
Cave,  Spa-fields;  I  remember  the  meeting  on 
the  15th  of  November.  Before  the  coach  •»- 
rived,  a  dozen  people  came  to  my  house; 
Preston  and  Dyail,  wnom  I  knew  both  by  thcar 
names  and  persons,  1  remember  to  have  been 
present." — Then  the  witness  pointed  out 
Preston  in  court. — ''  They  went  into  a  firant 
room  up  stairs,  fronting  to  Spa-fields,  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  were  writing  a  coosidevr 
able  time.  Hunt  addressed  the  people  horn 
a  coach  in  the  fields,  and  afterwaros  forced  his 
way  up  stairs  against  my  remonstrances^  Tht 
windows  up  stairs  were  taken  out  by  peisons 
there;  I  cannot  say  that  that  was  done  hf 
Preston  and  Hooper ;  I  do  not  know  the  pa»» 
son  of  tlie  prisoner.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Hna^ 
speech,  only  a  part ;  it  was  a  spe|ech  exhotfting 
the  people  to  consider  of  their  griefanoith 
There  was  oonfiision  in  the  house,  otherwist  I 
was  near  enough  to  have  heard  it ;  I  was  not 
attending  to  it  I  forbad  Hunt  to  spe»k  tgiun 
from  my  window ;  I  went  to  lum  at  the  Old 
Hummums  at  Covent-garden.  There  waa  n 
flag  in  the  room,  close  to  Hunt*s  right  hand^ 
on  the  Idth  of  November;  1  cannot  say  wbM 
was  the  inscription  on  it.  A  man -with  Hnnl 
said  he  would  come  up,  whether  I  would  or 
not  There  was  a  magistrate  there  after  Hnnl 
began  to  speak,  a  Mr.  Raynsford.  I  cannot 
j  say  whether  tlie  magistiates  saw  the  fls^  n 
I  person  coming  up  to  my  house  night  havv  smb 
It.  One  Wood,  a  constable,  was  in  the  bo— e^ 
and  one  Martin ;  I  saw  no  other  magistati 
there.  Mr.  Hunt  spoke  from  the  window,  tod 
two  or  three  orators  besides  Mr.  Hunt  I 
should  think  there  might  be  ao,000  people 
there ;  this  was  the  15th,  the  first  meeting.  I 
heard  it  stated  generally,  that  there  was  to  b% 
an  adjourned  meeting  to  the  2nd  of  December^ 
not  1^  Mr.  Hunt" 

Michael  John  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  the  deriu 
at  the  public-office  in  Hatton-garden,'sajs,  '^  I 
was  at  Spa-fields,  in  the  room  at  Merlin's  Cnve, 
on  the  15th  of  November.  I  know  both  the 
Watsons ;  they  were  both  there,  and  Preston 
was  there,  and  Dyallwas  there.  D^aU  had 
papers  in  his  hands ;  he  did  nbt  read  the  reso* 
hition  proposed*  Hunt  esmn  in  afterwards; 
he  moved  to  adjonm  to  thto  first  day  afterifae 
meeting  of  ptiriisanait  Afterwitfds  jmng 
Watson  moved,- Inr  war  of  amsodment^  to-nd- 
joum  to  Monday  fortnight  Pftnton  wiidythit 
this'was  n  most  glorious  day;  thai thegr  bed* 
hhndred  '  thousand  eovntiytnen.  MoiNM|r 
fortnight  was  the  Snd  of  Deotmber.    Istood 
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between  Watson  and  his  son ;  Clark6»  the 
dliinnan,  proposed  the  day  of  meeting ;  the 
question  was  put  by  the  chairman,  and  carried. 
Tbe  elder  Watson  had  a  roll  of  papers  in  his 
hand ;  Watson  senior  did  not  attempt  to  in-^ 
tamipt  his  son  in  any  manner/' 

Vincent  George  Dowling  was  then  called ; 
yon  recollect  he  was  the  short-hand  writer ;  be 
nys,  ''  I  was  at  the  Spa-fields  meeting  on  the 
15th  of  November ;  I  was  in  the  crowd ;  there 
was  a  very  great  number  of  people  there.  I 
Keud  Mr.  Hunt  speak  from  the  window  of 
Merlin's  Cave ;  I  saw  a  flag  from  the  window, 
a  tri-coloured  flag,  red,  green,  and  white,  with 
Ml  inscription  upon  it;  some  reference  was 
made  to  justice,  humanity,  and  truth.^ — You 
recdllect  the  comment  upon  the  words. — 
*^Hunt  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  first 
day  aAer  tne  meeting  of  Parliament,  young 
Watson  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  2nd 
of  December ;  from  first  to  last  they  staid  from 
tne  o'clock  till  nearly  five.  I  attended  again 
CD  the  2nd  of  December ;  I  saw  several  pla- 
eards  advertising  the  second  meeting ;  I  saw 
H  placard,  of  which  this  is  a  copy''  (that  is  the 
one  produced  by  Seale,  I  have  already  read  it 
to  you)  '*  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
lus  duty."  **  I  saw  placards  like  that  stuck 
oo  the  walls ;  a  consiaerable  number  of  people 
were  there.  I  went  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  from  the  window  of  the  room  I  saw  a 
crowd  assembling  at  the  end  next  Cold-bath- 
fields  prison ;  tJhat  is  the  end  where  the 
tpeedies  were  made,  where  the  waggon  was, 
and  from  whence  the  departure  was  from  that 
waggon,  by  persons  who  accompanied  the 
Watsons.  I  went  to  the  spot  where  the  crowd 
aisembled;  I  saw  several  persons  bearing 
flags ;  I  recognized  one  as  the  same  flag  I  had 
aeen  on  the  15th  from  the  window  of  the  Mer- 
lin's Cave,  and  another  flag,  a  smaller  one, 
both  tri-coloured ;  another  man  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, on  which  were  inscribed  these  words, 
^  The  brave  soldiers  arc  our  friends,  treat  them 
kindly." — Whether  they  were  likely  to  be  very 
kindly  treated  by  those  who,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  meditated  to 
tkatroy  them  all  in  their  barracks,  is  a  matter 
▼ary  worthy  of  consideration.  He  is  afterwards 
«aked,  whether  the  word  on  the  banner  was 
"brothers  or  friends;  he  says  he  cannot  state 
positively  whether  it  was  the  one  or  the  other. 
— ^  Some  persons  wore  tri-coloured  cockades ; 
n' waggon,  which  I  then  first  perceived,  ap*: 
peared  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction ;  into  this 
a  great  many  persons  ascended;  there  was 
great  confusion.  I  then  observed  the  prisoner 
mount  on  the  edge  of  the  waggon,  and  wave 
his  hand  as  if  for  silence.  I  saw  Hooper  and 
the  younger  Watson  in  the  waggon  with  his 
fiilher ;  I  afterwards  saw  Preston.  I  was  near 
enough  to  hear  the  addresses ;  I  took  down  in 
short-hand  what  Watson  said.  I  have  my 
short-hand  notes  here,  I  took  it  in  Spa-fields ; 
these  are  the  short-hand  notes  which  I  took 
down,  and  I  made  the  transcripts  yesterday." 

I  will  read  to  you,  gentlemen^  the  speediei 


of  the  nrisoner  Watson,  and  his  son ;  as  taken 
down  oy  Dowling  at  Spa-fields.  Mr.  Watson 
said,  **  Friends  and  teltow  counuymeny  we 
are  convened  this  day  in  consequence  of 
a  resolution  passed  at  our  last  meeting, 
to  hear  the  answer  to  the  petition,  which  we 
agreed  to  present  to  the  prince-regent.  I 
cannot  refrain  firom  expressing  the  pleasure 
which  I  feel  at  this  moment,  in  addressing  so 
respectable  a  meeting.  The  petition  to  which 
I  allude,  and  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  deputed  to 
present  to  the  prince-regent,  was  prepared  in 
the  hope  that  his  royal  highness  would  give  an 
answer  to  the  cries  of  those  starving  tliousands 
by  whom  he  was  addressed.  I  am  sorry  to  iu^ 
form  you,  however,  that  he  has  resolved  to  give 
us  no  answer  (groans  and  hisses).  It  is  use«> 
less,  therefore,  to  take  that  course. — ^This  day 
we  are  called  on  to  pursue  another,  (cheers.) 
^  England  expects  that  every  roan  will  do  his 
duty." — We  are  called  on,  because  "  four  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  are  in  distress ;  be- 
cause as  many  more  are  embarrassed ;  and  be- 
cause a  million  and  a  half  fear  distress.*' 
While  these  miseries  exist,  how  few  enjoy 
splendid  luxury  1— only  half  a  million,  as  this 
placard  expresses^  are  not  either  in  fear  of  em- 
imrrassment,  or  in  debt — ^Urfdcr  these  circum- 
stances, I  ask  you,  friends  and  countrymen,  if 
the  ministers  have  done  their  duty,  in  advising 
the  prince-regent  not  to  hear  our  cries  ?  (an- 
swer from  the  multitude,  '  No  1  No  1*)  Has 
the  prince  reeent  himself  done  his  duty?  (No  ! 
No  I)  Was  mere  ever  a  more  calamitous  time 
in  this  country,  than  this  moment  ?  (No  1  No !) 
It  is  not  only  in  this  country  that  we  are  thus 
oppressed.  Our  sister  country,  Ireland,  has 
shared  in  our  misfortunes. — There  the  climax 
of  misery  has  been  brought  to  a  close.^— There 
their  siiflerings  cannot  be  extended  further. 
Are  we  to  go  on  from  time  to  time,  from  month 
to  month,  from  year  to  year,  crying  to  the 
father  of  his  people,  as  be  is  called,  in  vain« 
for  redress  ?  (answer  from  the  multitude,  '  No  1 
No!*)  The  present  then  is  the  time  to  do 
something!  (huzzas.) — What  I  will  men,  with 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Englishmen — will  they 
continue  thus,  for  months  and  years,  to  be 
starved  ?  (answers  of  '  No  1  No  !*)  How,  then, 
are  we  to  be  restored  to  our  rights  ?  Not  by 
talking — not  by  long  speeches — not  by  petition, 
for  our  petitions  are  not  heard — (reiterated 
cries  of  '  bravo  V)  It  appears  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  bondage — the  rights  of 
civil  society  are  not  attended  to — the  calls  of 
multitudes  from  time  to  time,  avail  nothing. — 
That  parliament,  which  was  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  was  invited  to  assem- 
ble together  to  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
trenei  of  these  calamitous  times — ^to  consider 
in  their  wisdom,  if  they  possessed  wisdom,  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  vain.  Ivt 
this  distressing  situation,  tney  should  have  as- 
sembled toge&er,  and  taken  into  consideration 
the  prayers  of  the  dying  multitude,  and  not 
have  been  deaf  to  our  cries.  ('  Thev  ought  I 
they  otigjUt  Y)    It  opnat'rest  with  ounelves  now 
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to  coBsidery  how  we  shall  reliere  oturseWes  in 
these  calamitous  times.  We  have  been  told 
truly,  that  trade  and  commerce  are  annihilated 
— ^but  we  still  have  the  earth  as  our  resource. 
The  earth  was  by  nature  intended  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  mankind ;  and  is  sufficient  to  place 
every  man  in  distress  in  a  comfortable  situation. 
If  a  man  has  but  a  spade  and  a  hoe  to  turn  up 
his  mother  earth,  that  vriU  prevent  him  from 
sUrving.    In  the  situation  in  which  we  are 

f  laced,  how  is  this  to  be  done  f  I  vnll  tell  you. 
hare  said  that  the  bonds  of  civil  society  have 
been  neglected — ^whai  then  is  our  situation  ? 
They  have  placed  us  in  a  state  of  nature;  they 
have  neglected  the  cries  of  the  hnngiy  and 
starving  people.  Not  a  day  that  we  pass 
through  the  streets  of  this  great  metropolis, 
but  we  see  people  starving  to  death ;  are  they 
ignorant  of  this  ?  if  they  are.  they  ought  not  to 
he — but  they  are  not ;  they  have  come  to  a  re- 
solution not  to  relieve  us ;  they  know  full  well 
that  the  people  are  starving  in  evenr  part  of 
the  kingdom,  while  they  will  admit  of  no  me^ 
sore  to  relieve  them.  (Groans,  and  cries  of 
'  Shame !  down  with  them  V)  Will  they  now 
hear  our  cries  ?  (Answer  from  the  crowd  of 
'  No !  No  V)  Have  they  not  been  supplicated 
in  the  language  of  men,  in  the  language  of  for- 
bearance and  patient  suffering  ?  ('  Yes  ! 
Yes!*)  The  Israelites  were  in  a  state  of 
bondage  for  four  hundred  years,  but  we  have 
been  double  that  time.  Ever  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  kings  and  lords  have  been  de- 
luding you,  they  have  in  many  instances  coi> 
rerted  you  to  their  own  wicked  purposes ;  but 
this  must  last  no  longer  1    (huzzas  1  oravo).'^ 

Then  Mr.  Watson  the  younger,  follows  his 
fadier. — ^  Friends  and  countrymen. — ^The  last 
time  we  met  in  this  place,  I  had  the  honour  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  you.  I  was  the  person 
who  proposed  the  resolution,  that  we  should 
meet  again  this  day.  I  said  then,  if  we  were 
to  hold  our  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  tell  when  we  should  meet ;  and  it  might  be 
that  we  should  never  meet  at  all.  At  that 
time  it  was  agreed  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
prince-regent;  you  have  been  told  that  your 
petition  was  presented,  but  answer  there  was 
none.  His  royal  highness  replied,  '  My  family 
have  never  attended  to'  the  prayers  of  the 
people,  or  received  petitions,  unless  they  came 
from  the  imiversities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  from  the  corporation  of  London ;'  in  a  word, 
'I  will  not  attend  to  theprayers  of  the  people  1* 
(groans  and  hisses.)  Inis  man  calls  himself 
the  father  of  his  people  (Cries  from  the  crowd, 

<  d n  him*).    Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  father 

to  protect  his  children  ?  (*  Yes  V)  Has  he 
done  so  ?  (*No !')  No,  he  leaves  you  every 
ground  for  complaint,  while  he  tramples  on 

C  rights  (groans  and  hisses).  There  is  no 
^ry  -which  he  spares,  because  he  knows  the 
expense  will  be  paid  out  of  your  pockets 
(groans).  Are  we  to  submit  to  this  any  lon- 
ger f  (<  No  V)  Will  Englishmen  suffer  them- 
salies  to  be.  trampled  upon*  like  the  poor 
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African  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  or  like  dodl 
or  stones  ?  (Cries  from  the  multitude  of, '  No» 
we  must  have  relief.^)  We  can  expect  none 
from  their  hands — yes,  I  beg  your  pardon; 
since  our  last  meeting,  from  the  resolutions 
which  wc  passed,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
'  come  forward,  some  persons  have  received  some 
ox-cheek  soup  and  beef-bone  broth  (laughter^ 
I  Some  persons  have  come  forward  with  their 
'■  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  who  should  have 
come  forward  with  their  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand.  Do  you  believe  that  these  persona 
are  sincere  in  their  wishes  for  the  people? 
(f  No  I  No  V)  These  men  come  forwanl  to  rob 
you  of  all  you  possess,  and  then  give  a  penoT 
to  pay  the  turnpike.  The  prince-regent  in  b& 
great  generosity,  has  ffiven  you  five  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  fun^s,  which  do  not  tou<& 
his  own  pocket  (cheers  and  hisses).  Yes,  iC 
appears  that  he  plunders  you  of  millions,  auod 
then  gives  you  a  part  of  the  spoil  (cheers  and 
groans).  My  friend  here  has  been  described 
by  the  Treasuir  journals,  as  a  second  Wat 
Tyler.  No  bad  title;  for,  be  it  recollected, 
that  Wat  Tyler  stepped  boldly  forward,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  an  oppressive  tax ;  and 
would  have  succeeded,  had  ne  not  been  basely 
murdered  by  William  Walwortti,  then  lorqL 
mayor  of  London.  But  we  have  no  bulUroshi 
lord  mayors  now.  And  if  he  was  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  as  I 
now  am,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  of 
success  I  (cheers  and  huzzas !)  It  seems  to  be 
the  determined  resolution  of  ministers,  to  cany 
every  thing  vrith  what  they  call  a  high  hand  ; 
or,  as  they  say,  '  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
will  carry  every  thing  with  firmness.'  In  short, 
they  will  carry  the  business  in  defiance  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  (hisses).  If  they  will  not 
give  us  what  we  want,  then,  shall  we  not  take 
it?  (*Yes!')  Are  you  willing  to  take  it? 
(^  Yes  V)  If  I  jump  down  among  you,  will 
you  follow  mer  (Universal  cries  of  'YesP 
and  loud  shouts).'' 

It  appears  then  that  he  jumped  down,  and  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  {lersons  there  present* 
— ^  At  that  moment  young  Watson  seized  a  tri« 
coloured  flag  and  went  out  of  the  field,  heading 
the  mob  towards  Coppice-row ;  all  the  persons 
in  the  waggon  jumped  out  and  followed  him  ; 
the  persons  m  the  waggon  had  cockades; 
Hooper  and  the  younger  Watson  had.  Preston 
was  elevated  on  some  part  of  the  waggon  all 
the  time.  The  younger  Watson  jumped  down 
I  think,  with  the  larger  flag.  Coppice -row 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  trom  the  waggon  ; 
at  the  corner  of  Coppice-row,  I  saw  Mr.  Sta^ 
ford  attempting  to  seize  the  flag,  this  was 
pulled  down,  as  was  tlie  banner ;  a  man  in  a 
sailor's  jacket  had  the  banner ;  the  large  flag 
changed  hands  at  the  comer ;  I  saw  the  elder 
Watson  stand  near  the  public  house ;  I  went 
and  acquainted  the  magistrates  with  what  I  had 
heard ;  some  said  the  cry  by  some  of  the  mob 
was,  *  to  the  Tower,'  by  others,  '  to  the  lord- 
mayor.'  I  saw  one  roan  with  a  sword,  or  cut" 
lass,  and  another  with  a  pistol,  as  I  thought. 
3Q 
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I  rttwned  to  the  houM  oMr  Merlin's  Ctve,  and 
ndMequently  to  the  eity ;  I  saW  the  elder  Wat- 
■OB  at  the  comer  of  Coppice-row^  I  afterwards 
saw  him  with  a  set  of  people  following  him  in 
the  same  direction,  i  came  up  with  part  of 
the  mob  in  the  Minories ;  I  passed  Beckwith's 
tbop  and  saw  it  demolished;  the  windows 
were  fractured  and  the  shop  was  dilapidated ; 
the  shutters  were  put  to.  1  saw  the  nooses  of 
Brander  and  Potts  and  Rea,  the  gnnsmiths, 
dtmolished  in  like  manner.  I  saw  pikes  and 
loM  guns  and  muskets  pulled  down  and  lying 
in  the  streets  in  front  of  the  shop ;  the  win- 
dows of  Ilea's  shop  were  quite  demolished. 
The  mob  was  not  there,  I  met  them  coming  up 
IIm  Minories;  they  were  armed  with  guns, 
pikes^  and  cutlasses,  dirks  and  various  weapons, 
and  a  brass  carronade,  a  piece  of  ordnance  on 
wheels  drawn  by  two  sailors,  guided  hf  a 
■Mttling-ftpike;  behind  some  disdiaiged  their 
pieces  in  the  air.  I  continued  with  them  till 
the  mob  were  dispersed  by  the  horse-guards  ; 
tlMy  called  *  To  Sparfields^'  to  go  back  there ; 
I  saw  them  running  in  different  directions,  on 
aeoount  of  the  arrind  of  the  horse-guaids ;  I 
went  back  to  Spa-fields ;  there  was  a  numerous 
aieeting  at  Spa-fields  still  remaining,  when  I 
got  there." 

On  cross-examination, he  saTS,  ''I have  not 
applied  for  any  employment  under  government, 
Bor  for  any  reward;  I  have  expected  to  be 
paid  as  a  short-hand  writer.  I  have  said  I  ex- 
pected to  be  rewarded  for  my  labours  as  a 
short-hand  writer,  and  my  attendances;  I  ex- 

FBCt  to  be  remunerated  for  the  trouble  I  had  ; 
attended  on  the  15th  of  November  at  Spa- 
fields  ;  I  was  not  sent  by  any  body ;  I  am  con- 
nected with  a  public  newspaper,  I  went  in  the 
capacity  of  a  public  newspaper  writer:  I  was 
not  directed  by  any  body  to  attend  at  SpaH&elds 
on  the  second  of  December.  When  there,  I 
was  desired  by  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gumey's  clerk, 
to  assist  him  in  taking  notes  there ;  I  made  a 
oommunication  of  what  had  passed ;  I  did  not 
exactly  transcribe  the  words  of  Uie  banner ;  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was,  the  brave  soldiers 
iore  our  friends,  or  are  our  brothers.  The 
ipeedies  of  the  Watsons  finished  by  about 
M^past  twelve ;  Watson  junior  was  the  last 
apeaaer ;  I  was  in  front  of  the  waggon ;  I  was 
•een  by  many  people ;  I  saw  Mr.  Stafford  near 
the  waggon,  I  did  not  speak  to  him ;  he  was 
■ear  the  end  of  Copmce-row ;  I  saw  a  magis- 
trate near  the  place,  Mr.  Baker  ;  I  saw  no  red 
coats  on  horseback  firom  Spa-fields ;  I  saw  one 
man  with  a  short  sword  and  a  pistol,  as  I  be- 
lieve from  the  appearance  of  it ;  the  flag  was 
white,  green  and  red,  a  tri-coloured  flag ;  I 
do  not  think  it  was  the  French  tri-coloured  flag. 
I  believe  I  was  examined  on  Hooper's  trial ;  I 
thought  not  at  first."— Thb  closed  the  evidence 
on  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  day,  Charles  Sheerman  the 
younger  was  examined.—^'  On  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember last  I  was  in  Church-street,  Bethnal- 
green,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  I  saw  a 
good  many  persons  there ;  there  were  sevenl 
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cockades  and  one  flag ;  both  the  flag  and  the 
cockade  were  tri-coloured,  proceeding  towards 
Shofcditch.  I  followed  them,  I  do  not  know 
who  carried  the  flag,  they  proceeded  to  Spa- 
fields  ;  the  flag  vras  taken  there,  and  planted 
on  the  waggon,  there  was  another  flag  on  the 
waggon,  some  persons  were  speaking  at  that 
time  from  the  waggon.  I  did  not  notice  the 
person  speaking  mxa  the  wanon,  but  be  was 
one  of  the  mob  I  had  seen  in  CbuKh-street ;  he 
was  a  young  man ;  he  was  not  the  person  who 
carried  the  flag,  butt  he  was  near  it  at  times. 
The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was,  if  he  jmnped 
down  would  they  foOow  him  f— This,  there 
fore,  confirms  Eiovrling  as  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  speed),  '^  they  said  they  wooU^  and  he 
jumped  down  from  the  vraggon ;  the  flag,  and 
a  great  many  other  persons,  vrent  out  of  the 
HSd,  I  went  then  to  the  other  part  of  the 
field ;  I  did  not  follow  the  crowd.  There  vras 
a  frame  vrith  white  canvas?,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  vrith  some  words  painted  upon  it ; 
there  were  two  other  flags,  it  might  be  five  or 
ten  minutes  that  I  was  standing  before  I  heard 
the  person  say  he  vrould  jump  down.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  halk)oing  ;  I 
heard  only  the  words  i  have  mentioned, 
though  I  endeavoured  to  hear ;  they  were  hal- 
looing at  times,  and  pushing  and  jostling. 
There  was  nothing  going  on  in  the  other  part  of 
the  field;  they  were  expecting  Mr.  Hunt.  I  im- 
mediately left  them.  1  did  not  take  any  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  canvass  in  the  frame,  it 
vras  like  a  picture  frame.  Tliere  were  several 
persons  in  the  vraggon ;  when  the  speaking 
was  going  on,  a  great  crovrd  was  round  the 
vrag^n.  The  fnme  was  supported  on  a 
hig^ish  pole.  Not  more  than  one  person  spoke 
whilst  I  vras  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Tliere  vras  no  person  remaining  in  the  waggon 
at  the  time  that  I  observed  a  great  number  of 
persons  follow  him." 

Charles  Sheerman  the  elder,  teys,  **  I  live 
near  Bethnal-green.  I  remember  the  meeting 
at  Spa-fields  in  December ;  I  vras  in  Bethnal- 
green-road  that  morning  between  nine  and 
ten ;  there  were  a  good  many  people  there.  I 
saw  a  fla[g  there,  red,  white,  and  I  believe 
green,  flyins  at  the  end  of  a  pole ;  one  or  two 
persons  had  coduules ;  I  dia  not  notice  the 
colours ;  they  were  proceeding  towards  Shore- 
ditch ;  I  followed  them,  they  went  to  Spa- 
fields.  I  know  Merlin's  Cave ;  Mr.  Hunt 
spoke  from  thence ;  there  was  a  waggon  there, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  vrhen  I  got  thefe  ; 
the  flag  vras  put  up  into  the  vraggon  which  I 
saw ;  3iere  were  people  in  the  waggon,  and  I 
heard  a  person  speak  from  the  vraggon ;  but  I 
heard  but  few  words ;  the  speaker  from  the 
waggon  appeared  to  be  a  young  man ;  I  think  he 
hsd  a  cocaade  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ; 
I  remember  some  words  that  were  spoken  rather 
loud.  He  asked  the  people,  whether  they 
would  like  to  be  fed  on  ox-bone  beef  soup ;  'd 
they  vrould  put  up  vrith  it?  they  said,  no. 
That  vras  the  answer  of  the  persons  round ;  I 
have  fctfotten  the  other  woids.    Hcaakedthc 
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people,  If  he  jumped  down,  and  went  flnt, 
would  they  follow  him  Y*  He,  therefore,  con- 
firms Dowling,  not  in  the  venr  words,  for  the 
words  were,  '  if  he  jumped  down,  and  went 
first,  would  they  follow  him."  That  is  one  of 
those  immaterial  differences  which  rather  con- 
firm the  credit  of  tlie  stoiy  than  impeach  it ; — 
'  if  he  jumped  down  would  tfiey  follow  him,' 
the  answer  from  a  great  many  was,  that  they 
would ;  he  got  down,  and  a  great  many  people 
followed  him;  they  went  towards  Cold-bath- 
fields,  I  did  not  follow  him ;  I  was  in  the  fields 
when  the  speaker  first  got  up  on  the  waggon. 
I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt ;  I  fell  on  this  party 
by  accident ;  I  understood  the  fiag  was  going 
to  Spa-fields.  I  cannot  say  how  near  to  the 
waggon  I  was,  nor  can  I  say  the  distance  I  was 
off;  there  were  people  in  the  waggon  when  the 
flag  was  put  in.  He  began  his  speech  in  two 
or  three  minutes  after  I  arrived;  I  heard  no- 
body else  speak ;  from  deafness  I  beard  no 
more  than  I  have  stated.  I  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Giffbrd  before  Christmas-day,  more  than  a 
week  after  the  meeting  in  Spa-fields.  I  was 
never  examined  at  Hicks's-hali;  I  was  sent  for 
to  Stone-buildings  since  Christmas.  I  was  at 
two  meetinffs  at  Spa-fields  ;  I  heard  Mr.  Hunt 
speak  the  nrst  time ;  there  was  a  tri-coloured 
flag  at  the  window ;  at  that  time  I  heard  Mr. 
Hunt  propose  attending  there  again,  I  think 
that  day  six  weeks,  as  I  under8t<x>d ;  my  nie- 
mory  is  rather  feeble ;  it  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  time  he 
named,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The 
first  time  1  went  I  did  not  know  where  Spa- 
fields  was,  and  I  went  out  of  my  vray ;  at  the 
second  meeting  I  followed  the  fiag,  because 
I  did  not  know  my  direct  way.  I  returned  the 
first  day  to  my  ovm  place ;  the  flag  was  taken 
from  the  waggon,  when  the  young  man  jumped 
down,  a  great  many  went  with  him.  I  knew 
tiiere  was  to  be  a  meeting  that  day  before  I  saw 
the  flag." 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  subject -of  the  flag,  it 
is  certainly  very,  important  (if  you  give  credit 
to  this  narration,  confirmed  by  two  other  pei^ 
sons)  that,  upon  the  close  of  ^  speech,  yomiff 
Watson  jumped  down,  and  led  the  way,  and 
told  them  he  would  go  if  they  would  fbUow 
him.  It  is  an  act,  embodied  as  they  were  in 
multitude,  of  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
government,  tending  directly  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  country,  marching  in  mili- 
tary array  towards  that  spot  where  the  violence 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  evidence 
wss  committed,  namely,  to  the  gunsmiths' 
shops. 

John  Stafford,  chief  clerk  at  Bow-street,  says, 
^  On  the  2nd  of  December  last,  there  was  a 
large  assembly  of  people  in  Spa-fields.  I  knew 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  there  on  that  day, 
fiom  having  seen  placards  on  the  walls.  I 
was  not  at  the  former  meeting,  on  the  15th 
November.  The  mob  was  Mldressed  from 
Merlin's  Cave  by  Hunt  and  others.  I  saw 
a  fiag  dose  to  the  house;  it  was  displayed ;  it 
was  of  three  colours,  green,  white,  ud  red— « 


large  flag,  on  a  pole,  and  inscribed  on  it. 
'  Nature,  Truth,*and  Justice.'  I  did  not  retd 
what  else :  there  were  those  words  in  larger 
letters.  I  attended  on  the  3nd  December.  A 
great  manv  police  officers  were  in  attendance. 
I  expected  tiie  business  of  the  meetinff  to  com- 
mence at  Merlin's  Cave  about  one  oVilock.  I 
arrived,  I  think,  about  half-past  twelve.  I 
found  a  great  mob  there,  thousands.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  fields,  next  to  the  chapel,  there 
were  a  great  manv  assembled  round  a  waggOB, 
a  large  four-vrheeled  waggon,  and  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  people  in  it.  There  were  two  flags  in  it ; 
one  with.  *  Nature,  Truth,  and  Justice,'  on  it, 
which  I  had  seen  at  the  former  meeting  at 
Merlin's  Cave.  *  Nature  to  feed  the  hungij. 
Truth  to  protect  the  oppressed,  Justice  to 
punish  crime.'  There  was  another  flag  of  the 
same  colours,  witliout  any  inscription,  dis- 
played from  the  waggon — a  banner  on  a  aquare 
frame,  a  piece  of  calico  in  the  middle,  widi 
an  inscription,  'The  brave  soldiers  are  oar 
brothers;  treat  them  kindly.' — Now  the  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers  upon  this  flag  evidentfy 
shews  an  expectation  that  the  person  carry- 
ing it  might  come  into  contact  with  the  sol- 
diers, and  that  they  thought  well  of  them ;  tint 
they  were  brothers ;  and  that  they  vrished 
them  to  treat  them  kindly.  It  was  odcolated 
to  soothe  any  unkind  feeling  on  their  part  to-  - 
vrards  them,  and  to  create  an  inclination  in  the 
soldiers  not  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  them ; 
itvras  fixed  on  a  frame,  quite  legible;  there 
were  two  flags  besides  the  banner.  ^  I  drew 
this  a  few  dajrs  after  seeing  it ;  this  is  a  pten 
of  the  vraggon,  with  the  flags  and  banner ; 
the  waggon  was  full  of  people.  I  did  not 
then  know  the  persons  in  the  vraggon,  the  pii- 
soner  Watson  was  one.  When  I  arrived,  a 
yoimg  man  was  addressing  the  people,  and  the 
prisoner  was  close  to  him,  but  rather  behind 
him.  Some  thousands,  I  think,  were  soi^ 
rounding  the  waggon ;  I  made  no  minute  of 
the  speech;  he  spoke  lood,  and  the  mob 
cheered  his  speech ;  it  consisted  principally  of 
interrogatories." — ^You  recollect  what  has  tieeii 
already  stated  of  it.— ^' The  mob  returned 
cheers,  and  answers,  No,  no ;  and  some  per- 
sons, Yes,  yes;  and  a  cheer,  or  a  huxza.  I 
then  quitted  the  spot,  and  proceeded  to  Coppice- 
row,  leaving  the  man  speaking ;  I  hem  m 
greater  noise  than  usual  from  that  spot ;  I 
turned  my  head,  and  saw  them  all  in  the  act  of 
jumping  down  from  the  waggon,  and  the  flag 
and  frame  move  from  the  waggon." — ^You  wiU 
find  by-and-by,  that  tliis  measure  of  jumping 
down  from  the  waggon,  when  the  words, 
^  Follow  me,"  should  be  uttered,  had  been  pre- 
viously settled,  and  arranged  (according  to  the 
evidence)  for  the  1 5th  November ;  it  did  not  thea 
take  place,  and  then  it  was  again  settled 
for  the  3nd  December,  when  it  did  take  place* 
— ^  All  the  rest  were  in  the  act  of  juropins 
down  from  the  waggon ;  the  mob  then  moved 
towards  CoM>ice-row ;  the  whole  torrent  wai 
directed  to  Coppice-row,  the  fla^and  banner 
aecomptnying  tnem.    A  small  part  of  the  mob 
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preceded  Oie  flags  and  banner ;  when  the  flass 
approached  roc,  I  rushed  from  the  foot-path , 
ana  laid  hold  of  tlie  three-coloured  flag,  with- 
oat  inscription  ;  I  endeavoured  to  break  the 
pole ;  it  was  too  much  for  my  strength ;  put- 
ting my  feet  on  the  flag  I  called  for  assistance, 
and  Limbrick  came  to  me  ;  1  was  driven  from 
the  flag;  it  was  torn  in  the  struggle,  and  a  striu 
of  the  green  remained  in  my  hand.  Limbrick 
had  hold  of  the  banner  at  one  end ;  1  broke 
tb9  frame  iu,  and  got  a  part  of  the  frame,  and 
defended  myself  with  it.**— This  Mr.  Stafford 
produced. — '*  lliat  is  the  height  of  the  square ; 
Limbrick  pulled  the  inscription  out  of  it ;  the 
inscription  remained  in  my  possession;  the 
mob  passed  and  went  towards  Smithfield,  in  a 
direct  line  to  Skinner-street.** — He  identifies 
the  flaflT,  and  you  recollect  the  production  of  a 
part  of  the  6ag. — "  1  took  that  green  piece  out 
of  the  flag  ;  there  were  two  flags  and  one  ban- 
ner in  the  waggon ;  the  banner  and  flags  had 
the  innrriptions  I  ha«'e  mentioned.  I  was  at 
Merlin's  Cave  on  the  15th  November;  I  was 
too  far  off  Mr.  Hunt  then  to  hear.  I  think  I 
saw  them  taking  out  the  frame  of  the  window 
at  Merlin's  Cave.  I  did  not  go  into  the  house. 
I  saw  some  magistrates  in  the  field.  On  the 
2nd  December,  I  saw  a  great  many  of  the 
police  othcers  there ;  I  believe  they  were  all 
there  ;  a  general  order  was  given  for  their  at- 
tendance ;  our  establishment  at  Bow-street, 
is  about  one  hundred ;  perhaps  seventy  or 
eighty  of  them  wero  there  ;  they  were  ordered, 
I  believe,  to  attend  by  ton  or  eleven.  1  went 
about  half-past  twelve  ;  I  was  induced  by  see- 
ing the  fln<7.  There  are  seven  police  oflices, 
besides  How-street  office.  I  saw  many  of  the 
officers  thuro,  some  from  each  police  office : 
and  all,  I  suppose,  were  orderea.  Ours  (the 
Bow-street  officers)  were  ordered  to  attend. 
I  saw  no  soldiers  in  the  field,  or  near  Spa- 
fields,  on  tho  2nd  December.  I  gave  no  di- 
rections to  tb.e  military  to  attend.  I  was  once 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  waggon ; 
I  saw  Mr.  Baker,  a  magistrate,  near  the  wag- 
gon,  I  am  not  certain  whether  sir  Nathaniel 
Conant  and  Mr.  Hicks  were  also  there.  I 
asked  Mr.  Baker,  whether  it  was  to  be  suffered. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  matristrates  had  a  room 
for  meeting  near  Merliirs  Cave.  I  never 
was  near  Aierlin*s  Cave  tliat  day.  1  saw 
several  constables  in  the  tie:ghbourhood  of  Spa- 
fields.  I  saw  several  persons  with  constables* 
staves  whom  I  did  not  know ;  there  were  none 
sent  from  bow-street.  After  I  took  the  flag,  I 
followed  the  mob,  and  I  saw  them  going  in  a 
direction  towards  the  city,  and  left  them.  I  had 
read  placards  on  tlie  walls  not  more  than  two 
or  three  days  before  the  2nd  December ;  the 
magistrates  pave  direciions  on  Saturday  the 
30th  November,  for  attendance  at  Spa- 
fields.  I  do  not  know  of  the  means  by 
which  the  magistrates  were  apprised,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  roeetini:  at  Spa-fields. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Conant  *s  ai  the  head  of  the 
police,  and  has  a  room  appropriated  to  him  at 
the  Secret iiry  of  slate's  unice;  the  orders  for 


police  are  generally  issued  from  the  Secretary 
of  state's  office,  and  sir  Nathaniel  Conant  is  the 
general  organ  of  communication ;  I  was  not 
with  him.  One  man,  I  tliink  Hooper,  aimed  a 
blow  at  roe,  and  I  struggled  with  the  flag-staff; 
the  banner  and  tlag  were  taken  in  my  presence." 
— ^Then  he  is  asked,  as  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, *^Why  was  not  the  flag  seized  at  the 
former  meeting?**  He  sa\s,  *'  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  I  had  any  authority  to  seize  the  flag 
at  the  first  meeting  ;  tliere  was  not  such  an  in- 
dication of  tumult  and  insurrection  at  the  first 
meeting,  as  was  exhibited  afterwards.'*— This 
accounts  for  their  not  taking  those  measures  at 
the  firft  meeting,  which  it  was  ultimately  ne- 

i  cessary  to  take. — "  This  was  near  to  the  Cob- 

'  ham*s-liead.** 

The  next  witness  called,  is  an  officer  of  the 
name  of  John  Limbrick ;  he  says, — "'  1  am  an 
officer  of  police  of  Hatton-garden ;  I  was  atn 
tending  at  Spa-fields  on  the  2nd  of  December ; 
1  was  stationed  at  the  end  of  Coppice-row ;  I 
observed  a  waggon  in  the  field  before  I  arrived, 
I  went  into  the  field,  and  approached  the 
waggon;  there  were  many  persons  in  and 
upon  it ;  great  quantities ;  there  were  two  or 
three  thousand  about  it ;  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber also  near  Merlin's  Cave.  I  heaid  speaking 
from  the  waggon,  but  not  the  very  words,  I  was 
not  near  enough.  1  observed  the  prisoner  in  Uic 
waggon ;  he  was  speaking,  I  think,  whilst  I  was 
there ;  he  was  moving  his  hands  as  if  speaking. 
I  saw  a  banner  held  up  by  a  man  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  turning  it  round  in  all  directions  with 
slow  motion ;  it  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pole ; 
there  was  another  tri-coloured  flag,  hela  also 
by  a  man  in  sailor*s  clothes ;  there  was  an  in- 
scription on  the  banner,  but  I  did  not  read  it ; 
there  was  another  smaller  tri-coloured  flag; 
only  one  flag  had  an  inscription  on  it.  I  saw 
one  Hooper  there,  I  afterwards  saw  him  at  the 
Old  Bailey ;  I  saw  him  in  the  waggon  with  a 
tri-coloured  cockade.  I  returned  to  the  Cob- 
ham's-head,  Coppice*row;  I  heard  a  noise, 
and  saw  the  mob  coming  that  way,  and  Mr. 
Stafford  having  hold  of  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
flags;  I  went  to  his  assistance,  I  pulled 
down  the  flag,  a  small  tri-coloured  flag,  and  Mr. 
Stafford  pulled  down  the  banner:  we  had  a 
struggle  about  it ;  we  got  the  banner ;  and 
broke  the  frame.  I  heard  a  cry  from  the  mob 
of,  '  cut  him,*  or,  '  cut  his  bloody  head  :' 
this  is  the  calico  I  tore  out  of  the  frame, '  The 
Soldiers  are  our  friends.'  1  saw  Hooper  in 
Coppice-row ;  he  was  in  front  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  very  busy  when  we  had  the  struggle 
about  the  banner.  The  mob  went  in  three  di- 
rections; some  towards  the  fields,  one  body 
towards  Gray's-inn-lane,  the  principal  body 
towards  Smithfield;  the  large  flag,  with  the 
inscription,  went  towards  Smithfield  I  think, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  Preston,  I  saw 
Preston  in  the  waggon ;  I  saw  a  great  many  in 
the  waggon,  not  speaking  whilst  I  was  there ;  I 
was  stationed  fif^  yards  from  the  vraggon ;  I 
went  about  ten  o*clock,  and  the  speeches  began 
about  eleven ;  Mr.  Haynsford  aesired  me  to 
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take  that  station.  An  hour  after  I  first  saw  it,  a 
banner  and  two  flags  were  hoisted  on  the  wag- 
p^ou  ;  it  was  then  1  heard  a  person  speaking ; 
i  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  1  saw  them 
coming  to  Coppice-row.  I  saw  no  magistrate 
about ;  I  thought  I  saw  a  flag  flying.  I  can- 
not say  whetlier  any  body  but  me  assisted  Mr. 
Stafford ;  I  tore  the  banner,  and  broke  the 
stick,  and  tore  the  flag ;  I  saw  Mr.  Stafford  was 
in  danger,  I  saw  no  other  person  assisting 
him  but  myself.  I  was  soon  after  examined, 
as  to  the  transactions  of  this  day,  before  Mr. 
Litchfield,  and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  Hooper 
was  tried,  and  before  the  g^ud  jury  at  West- 
minster; I  was  examined  only  before  two 
grand  juries.  I  produced  tlie  banner  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  IIooper*s  trial ;  the  flag  was  not 
produced  in  my  presence.  I  was  not  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  at  Whitehall. 
Sparfields  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;*'  that 
is  only  so  far  material  as  that  the  law  requires 
that  the  act  must  be  done  in  the  county  from 
which  you  are  impanelled,  "  I  might  be  nearly 
eighteen  yards  from  Watson  the  elder ;  when  I 
saw  him  speaking,  the  noise  was  so  great  I 
could  not  hear  him." 

Then  Edward  Goodspeed  says,  **  I  was  in 
Sparfields  on  the  2nd  of  December;  1  was 
there  about  eleven  o'clock ;  there  were  a  great 
many  people ;  there  was  a  waggon,  and  flags, 
on  it.  I  saw  Preston,  and  Hooper,  and  Wat- 
son the  elder  there.  I  was  afterwards  at 
Coppice-row,  and  saw  Hooper  coming  out  of 
Spa-tields  with  a  tri-coloured  cockade;  all 
came  out  of  the  waggon  and  field  together. 
'Vhe  colours  were  then  seized  by  Mr.  Stafford ; 
Hooper  was  Tery  near  to  the  colours ;  I  did 
not  see  him  do  any  thing.  Limbrick  was 
knocked  or  shored  down,  I  cannot  say  by 
whom/' — Cross-examined,  he  says,  "  I  went  as 
constable  for  St.  Andrew's  Holbom ;  we  had 
an  order  from  the  sheriff  by  the  high-constable. 
There  were  four  constables  from  our  division, 
consisting  of  seven ;  the  other  three  might  be 
there ;  I  did  not  see  them.  We  all  had  orders 
to  attend  at  ten  o'clock,  issued  on  the  Satur- 
day; We  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  our  names  were 
called  over;  I  cannot  say  by  whom,  by  a 
stranger  to  me ;  I  only  heard  my  own  name, 
and  answered  it.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
constables  there  were  besides  myself ;  we  were 
appointed  to  no  place  in  particular ;  the  banner 
was  taken  away  by  Stafford.  Limbrick  was 
knocked  down ;  I  saw  him  on  the  ground ;  he 
was  knocked  or  shoved  down  by  pressure  of 
the  mob;  lie  went  to  assist  Mr.  Stafford.  I 
was  ordered  by  tlie  high  constable  to  wait  at 
the  prison-door;  I  waited  till  three  or  four 
o'clock.  I  saw  nobody  brought  in  ;  the  people 
waited  in  Spa-fields  in  great  quantities  till  six 
or  seven  in  the  evening  about  Merlin's  Cave." 

The  next  witness  is  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Huggins ;  he  is  a  tide-waiter  in  his  ma- 
jesty's customs."  I  was  in  Spa-fields  on  the  3nd 
of  December,  about  twelve  o'clock ;  I  saw  a 


waggon  in  the  fields ;  Prestoh  was  in  it ;  thek^ 
was  a  great  number  of  other  persons  in  thft 
waggon ;  I  saw  a  flag  in  it.  I  was  aboiit 
twenty  yards  from  the  waggon ;  I  saw  sevdrd 
persons  get  out  from  the  waggon  towards 
Coppice-row,  followed  by  great  quantities  of 
people.  I  saw  Mr.  Stafford  in  the  mob  calling 
for  assistance ;  he  got  hold  of  a  flag,  and  waft 
struggling  for  it.  I  saw  Hooper  with  a  tri- 
coloured  cockade  in  his  hat,  attended  by  the 
crowd;  he  was  struggling  with  a  man  that 
Limbrick  held  at  the  time  LimbridL  came  to 
Stafford's  assistance.  Dmbrick  got  a  man 
whom  Hooper  and  others  rescued  from  him. 
The  banner  was  white  calico;  Stafford  was 
struggling  for  it ;  there  was  an  inscription  upon 
it, '  'Hie  Soldiers  are  our  brothers ;  treat  them 
kindly.'  Limbrick  was  knocked  down  nearlj 
at  the  time,  or  shoved  down  bv  the  mob ;  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  getting  the  banner.  I  ai# 
Hooper  go,  with  many  others,  down  CopfaHth 
row ;  there  were  near  a  hundred  of  them.  I 
remained  at  the  Cobham's-head,  Coppice-f6#  % 
four  or  five  hundred  remained  behind  in  Spa^ 
fields;  I  remained  about  an  hour  theie."— 
Then,  upon  cross-examination  he  says,  **  I  uA 
a  tide-waiter ;  I  am  paid  when  on  duty ;  I  ink 
a  special  constable.  I  have  been  on  duty  at 
tide-waiter  more  than  ten  times  within  fiv^ 
^ears.  I  was  stationed  at  the  Cobham's-head 
in  Coppice-row ;  about  a  hundred  people  were 
there ;  four  or  five  hundred  were  left  in  the 
fields.  The  magistrates  were  at  a  rooiA  bj 
Merlin's  Cave,  three  doors  from  the  Meriin's 
Cave,  a  private  house.  Mr.  Sellonand  sir 
Nathaniel  Conant  were  there,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Raynsford  there  about  twelve  or  one  o'clodc. 
I  saw  Mr.  Stafford  there,  but  not  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  whether  Mr.  Stafford  saw  them  is  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  only." 

Then  Moss  Moses  says :  ^*  I  vras  at  Coppice- 
row  on  the  2nd  of  December ;  I  was  not  near 
Mr.  Stafford  when  he  took  the  flag;  I  got 
possession  of  the  flag  from  a  man  in  a  aallm't 
dress,  by  desire  of  limbrick;  I  beliere  tbal 
num  was  struggling  with  Limbridt ;  tins  it  the 
flag  I  seised.  The  flag  has  been  since  at  a 
prison  near  Sp»-fields ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
same ;  it  has  been  out  of  my  possession  two 
months.  I  ^ould  not  like  to  swear  that  it  ia 
the  same  identical  flag.  I  was  not  exanuned 
about  it  before ;  it  was  cleaner  when  I  first 
took  it.  I  found  it  in  the  hemp-warehouse  in 
the  prison." 

Stafford  is  then  called  again,  and  says  "  The 
flag  was  torn  in  the  struggle ;  the  piece  torn 
off  is  in  my  possession,  and  exactly  corres- 
ponds ;"  and  ne  shows  by  its  fitting  that  it  itf 
the  same. 

Thomas  Graves  says,  **  I  live  at  Cow-croiM» 
in  tlie  way  from  Coppice-row  to  Smithfleld* 
On  the  2nd  of  December  last  1  saw  a  great 
mob  passing  my  door  towards  Smithfield; 
they  had  a  flag  with  them  of  different  coloert : 
there  was  some  noise ;  six  or  seven  fanndrra 
people  passed  my  door.  I  know  Pfestotay  uUi 
saw  bhtt  there ;  I  had  kndWh  hiln  idne  litee  y 
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he  fpoke  to  me,  told  me  to  take  my  things  for 
there  would  be  bloody  work.  Preston  went 
on  with  the  mob ;  he  is  lame ;  the  mob  was 
ten  minutes  in  passing  my  door ;  the  first  part 
WM  going  veiy  quick  towards  Smithfittd/' 
On  cross-exaromation,  he  says,  "  I  had  too 
many  goods  out  of  doors  to  attend  to  the  words 
spoken ;  I  am  a  broker ;  I  had  known  Preston 
long  before ;  he  told  me  to  take  in  my  things, 
nnd  said  there  would  be  dreadful,  or  bloody, 
work." 

Edward  Hone  says, ''  I  was  in  the  service  of 
William  Andrews  Beckwith,  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  a  gun-maker,  No.  58,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill.  I  waa  there  on  the  2nd  December. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  twelve  Mr.  Piatt 
came  into  our  shop  on  business;  Piatt  had 
finished  his  business,  and  was  going,  a  person 
mahed  into  the  shop  with  a  pistol  in  his  nand ; 
BO  persons  collected  about  the  shop ;  a  short 
man  five  feet  four  or  five  feet  fkii^^  thin  visaged 
nnd  prominent  chin;  he  seemed  twenty-two 
or  twen^-thtee  years  old ;  he  demanded  arms, 
nnd  midf  'Anns^  armsT  Mr.  Piatt  turned 
nmnd,  and  put  a  hand  on  each  of  the  man's 
ahouldere ;  he  said,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, *  M^  good  fellow,  consider  what  you  are 
about;*  immediately  afterwards,  before  the 
sentence  was  finished,  the  pistol  was  fired." — 
Now,  if  a  person  had  been  engaged  in  a  lesal 
business,  instead  of  being  in  the  act  of  de- 
manding arms,  this  interposition  would  not 
have  cidled  forth  his  anger. — ^*'  Immediately 
afterwards  before  the  sentence  was  finished, 
the  pistol  was  fired ;  the  lappel  of  Mr.  Platt*s 
coat  waa  torn ;  Mr.  Piatt  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  belly,  and  said,  '  I  am  wounded,  fetch  me 
a  surgeon,  for  God*s  sake,  fctdi  me  a  surgeon.' 
Piatt  said,  *  Don't  let  him  go.*  I  said,  <  No, 
Sir,  he  shall  not  go.'  He  repeated. '  Fetch  me 
a  surgeon,  I  am  wounded.'  The  person  who 
wounded  him  chucked  the  pistol  down  on  the 
apprentice's  bench,  and  said,  '  I  am  a  sur- 
geon. I  will  eiamine  him.'  Piatt  says,  '  No, 
no,  fetch  me  a  surgeon.'  Several  neighbours 
came  in,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Worrell, 
a  constable,  came  in,  and  took  the  man  in 
charge;  above  a  hundred  people  collected 
about  the  shop-door.  I  delivered  tlie  man  to 
Worrall,  and  1  went  out  to  clear  the  people 
away ;  I  got  them  pretty  well  away,  and  got 
into  the  shop  aguin,  and  saw  a  mob  go  by  of 
nearly  three  or  four  hundred,  with  tri-coloured 
flass :  the  mob  cried  out,  '  This  is  the  shop,' 
and  returned  back  in  five  minutes.  I  spoke  to 
them, '  My  sood  fellows,  what  do  you  want ; 
don't  hurt  Mr.  Beckwith,  he  wishes  well  to  the 
cause.'  A  person  in  the  dress  of  a  brewer's 
servant,  stood  in  an  attitude  to  break  the  win- 
dows ;  I  said, '  The  young  man  is  gone,  he  has 
made  his  escape.'  The  mob  cried,  *  We  will 
have  him  out ;  and  one  of  the  mob  cried, '  To 
Tower-hilL'  I  said, '  To  Tower-hill,  my  boys,' 
to  get  them  awav  if  I  could.  They  did  not 
seem  satisfied,  and  said  they  would  have  him ; 
I  said  he  had  gone  down  Sea-coal-lane.  The  I 
young  man  appennd  at  three  pair  stain;  the  I 


mob  then  began  to  be  very  infbriated ;  they 
said  '  there  he  is,  we  will  have  him  out.'  They 
broke  the  windows,  and  took  guns,  and  with 
the  butt  ends  broke  the  window  frames ;  they 
took  out  a  great  quantity  of  guns  and  pistols ; 
the  shop  was  literally  cleared.  I  saw  them 
bring  guns  out  from  the  shop  and  shop-window 
and  counting-house ;  many  of  them  were  for 
exportation.  Tliey  distributed  them  fronting 
the  door,  and  ^d,  '  Here  are  arms,  my  boys.' 
Powder  and  shot  were  also  taken  from  the 
shop,  with  which  they  loaded  them  at  the  door. 
I  was  so  confused,  that  if  I  had  not  taken  a 
drop  of  spirits  I  should  have  dropped.  I  af- 
ter^-ards  saw  the  young  man  come  out  of  the 
shop  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand ;  the  mob 
cleared  away  greatly ;  he  joined  the  people, 
and  they  went  towaids  Newgate-street. 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  at- 
tended at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  was  not  exa- 
mined. I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Piatt;  he  put 
his  hand  on  each  shoulder  of  the  young  man 
suddenly,  and  then  the  pistol  went  off.  It 
might  be  a  second  between  his  laying  hold, 
and  the  firing  of  the  pistol.  There  seemed 
great  regret  in  tlie  youns  man ;  he  bit  his  lips, 
and  looked  very  sorrowful ;  there  were  three  or 
four  folks  following  him.  They  decamped, 
and  I  shut  the  door  myself.  Nobody,  though 
the  guns  were  exposed,  attempted  to  touch 
one  of  them.  I  did  not  first  say,  'To  the 
Tower.'  They  did  not  seem  satisfied ;  I  heard 
the  cry  of  '  We  will  have  him  out.'  The 
attack  on  the  shop  m%A  when  the  young  man 
was  observed  above  stairs ;  I  never  saw  the 
young  man  before,  or  since.  I  gave  the  pistol 
to  the  apprentice  Roberts,  and  bid  him  take 
care  of  it.  He  took  it  up  before  the  house  was 
broken  open." 

The  next  witness  called  is  Mr.  Ilichard 
Piatt.  He  says, ''  On  the  second  of  December 
last,  I  was  at  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop  in  Skinner- 
street;  I  was  speaking  to  the  foreman;  a 
young  man  rushed  into  the  shop,  stamped  his 
foot,  and  cried, '  Arms  1  armsl  we  want  arms.' 
He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Beckwith's  man,  then 
upon  me ;  he  raiseo  his  pistol,  and  cocked  it, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  brinnng  it  to  my  breast ; 
I  struck  it  with  my  lefi  hand,  to  catch  the 
muxzle  of  the  pistol.  He  drew  it  from  me ; 
brought  it  round,  and  shot  me  in  the  belly. 
The  ball  entered  four  inches  from  my  navel. 
I  immediately  said,  '  You  have  shot  me.'  I 
closed  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  catch 
the  pistol  a  second  time ;  I  pressed  on  him, 
and  then  he  struck  me  vrith  the  butt-end  of 
the  pistol.  I  said,  '  You  have  shot  me ;  what 
did  you  shoot  me  for  ?  I  am  one  of  you ;  send 
for  a  surgeon.'  He  said,  '  I  am  a  surgeon 
myself.'  He  exclaimed,  threw  his  hands  up, 
and  said,  '  I  am  a  misled  young  man ;  I  have 
been  to  Spa-fields.'  He  attempted  to  pass  roe ; 
I  stopped  him,  and  said,  *  I  must  have  you 
secured.'  After  this,  I  intreated  somebody  to 
come  in ;  and  said,  *  That  man  must  be  se- 
cured*' Before  I  went  up,  a  constable  came, 
and  searched  himi  and  in  his  pockets  a  pair 
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of  lancets  were  found.  We  were  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  counting-honse  together ;  a 
surgeon  came,  and  we  went  np  stain.  I  sent 
for  an  hand-cuff.  I  heard  a  great  rattle  below, 
and  a  crash.  I  and  another  person  with  me 
finally  escaped  over  a  back  way  for  safeW." 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  only 
caught  the  pistol  with  my  hand,  as  he  entered 
the  shop.  I  did  not  put  my  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  nor  till  he  had  thrown  his  pistol  up ; 
I  did  not  put  my  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  but 
in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  pistol  my  hands 
went  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  a  very  thin 
roan.  There  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to 
wrestle  with  him,  but  to  try  and  catch  the 
pistol.  I  did  not  think  his  expressions  of  con- 
cern were  sincere ;  for  he  was  instantly  calm, 
and  tried  to  slide  away  from  me.  There  might 
be  fifteen  minutes  between  the  time  I  was 
wounded,  and  my  hearing  the  crash." 

John  Roberts,  the  apprentice  to  Mr.  Beck- 
with  is  then  called.  He  says,  **  I  was  in  the 
shop  with  Mr.  Piatt  on  the  second  of  De- 
cember ;  I  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol ;  the 
young  man  put  the  pistol  on  m^  bench.  When 
he  had  filled  it,  I  took  it  up ;  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  Worrall.  He  took  the  young  man  up 
stairs,  the  shop  was  nearly  cleared ;  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  in  it ;  I  saw 
the  young  man  take  a  pair  of  pistols  out  of 
a  mahogany  case,  and  load  them  vrith  powder 
and  ball,  when  I  stood  beside  him.  There 
were  balls  in  the  mahogany  case.  I  said,  *  My 
boys,  we  have  got  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
arms,  and  we'll  be  off/  I  pretending  to  be 
one  of  the  party.  He  went  o)K  towards  New- 
gate-street, looked  round,  the  mob  went  in 
the  same  direction,  and  I  never  saw  him  after. 
The  mob  were  nearly  gone  then,  having  plun- 
dered the  shop.  In  sweeping  the  shop  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  I  foUnd  a  pair  of^  lancets, 
and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Beckwith;  the 
name  of  Watson  was  scratched  on  one,  when 
I  found  it.  I  saw  the  name  of  Watson  after- 
wards on  it,  when  it  was  examined  before  the 
lord  mayor.  I  took  up  the  pistol  directly  it 
was  thrown  down ;  I  kept  the  pistol  in  my 
hands,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  somebody  for 
the  officer.  I  said  to  the  grand  jury  what  I 
have  mentioned.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  the  sur- 
geon who  came.*' 

The  name  of  Watson  upon  the  lancets  is 
not  conclusive,  unless  it  should  appear  that 
the  younger  Watson  had  them  before.  I  think 
that  circumstance,  therefore  a  y  be  thrown 
out  of  your  consideration ;  i'  is  not  yery  ma- 
terial. 

W'illiam  Andrews  Beckwith  says,  ^  I  re- 
ceived two  lancets  the  second  or  third  morning 
after  the  mob  had  been  at  my  house.  I  ex- 
asHiied  them  immediately,  and  discovered  the 
name  of  Watson  on  them,  by  the  help  of  a  glass. 
I  lost  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  value  of  guns  and  different  arms  that 
day;  thirty  or  forty  guns,  and  double  the 
number  of  pistols,  that  is  considerably  within 
the  number  of  those  which  were  taken  away? 


and  one  or  two  ewords;  powder  and  AoCf 
powder  flasks  and  ammunition^  and  shooting 
instruments.'' 

George  Haslewood  Worrall  is  then  calted« 
He  says,  **  On  the  second  of  December  I  mm 
a  constable  of  the  city  of  London,  and  thai 
day  I  was  at  Mr.  Beckwith's.  I  was  sent  for  ; 
I  K>und  a  great  number  of  srentlemen,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  in  the  shop  and  counting-house  r 
I  took  a  young  man  into  custody ;  I  laid  hohl 
of  the  cufiT  of  his  coat  and  searched  him,  and 
found  some  papers  in  his  pocket ;  my  mark  is 
on  them,  it  was  put  on  some  days  afterwards; 
I  left  them  with  Mr.  Wontner ;  I  belieye  them 
to  be  the  same ;  before  I  could  take  them  into 
my  possession  the  mob  came ;  I  asked  to  for 
back  from  the  lord  m^for^s;  I  found  ttntm 
papers  near  where  I  first  laid  tiieD.*'-^Y6ism« 
collect  that  an  account  is  giyen  of  the  tengtfi 
of  time  he  was  separate  froin  them*  and  aom* 
of  the  papers  bemg  taken  away,  we  did  not 
think  there  vras  proof  sufficient  to  permit  them 
to  be  read  in  evidence. — **  I  founa  some  on  n 
stool  and  some  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  doen 
by ;  these  are  the  papers  1  found  when  I  went 
iMick,  there  are  six  of  them ;  I  marked  ths 
pistol  before  I  gave  it  to  Wontner;  I  found  it 
when  I  was  searching  him ;  I  took  hhn  np 
three  pair  of  stairs.** 

On  nis  cross-examination  he  says,  ''I  wa* 
absent  two  hours  before  I  returned ;  I  found 
some  papers,  with  a  key,  which  I  took  fron 
the  young  man's  person ;  I  unlocked  the  door 
of  a  house,  where  I  understood  he  lodged^ 
with  this  key ;  the  house  was  in  Hyde-ttreeC^ 
Bloomsbnry ;  Fogg,  one  of  the  marshaf  s  men, 
went  with  me;  I  tried  tiie  key;  the  paptti 
were  out  of  my  possession  a  day  or  two  nsmt 
I  marked  them ;  I  marked  them  at  the  Secre- 
tary of  state's  office;  I  put  the  key  and  the 
papers  on  a  counting-house  stool  and  on  dm 
ledge  of  the  window ;  there  were  not  haU  die 
papers  left  when  I  came  back ;  Roberts,  I  be* 
iieve,  was  in  the  shop  when  the  pistol  wae 
delivered  to  me ;  I  hid  the  pistol  first  at  mf 
own  house ;  I  kept  it  in  my  own  ponemya 
till  I  marked  it.**— That  is  distinctly  identified 
by  the  mark  upon  it. — **  Zaccheus  Bannister 
was  the  landlord  of  the  house  when  I  went 
vrith  the  key.** 

Sir  James  Shaw  says,  **  On  the  second  of 
December  last,  I  was  at  the  Royal  Excfaange, 
at  half-past  twelve ;  I  saw  the  mob  first  in 
Comhill ;  the  lord  mayor  and  I  went  in  jmr- 
suit  of  them ;  they  crossed  the  front  of^the 
Royal  Exchange;  we  rushed  through  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  take  them  in  front  on  the 
other  side,  the  lord  mayor  and  I  having  re- 
ceived information  of  prior  occurrences,  de- 
termined on  putting  them  down.  I  seised 
several  of  them,  and  one  flag  of  three  colours, 
extended  on  a  very  long  pole ;  I  did  not  then 
perceiye  any  arms ;  I  seized  the  colours,  and 
their  beuer,  and  the  pole ;  I  believe  that  the 
flag  I  kept  in  my  possession  till  delivered,  witfi 
the  prisoner,  at  the  bar  at  Lloyd's  coflee-honae  ; 
the  pole  I  could  hare  spoken  topovtifily; 
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ihMtt  were  thiee  inscriiitioiu,  '  Nature  to  feed 
ttf  hungryj'  and  so  on,  the  same  inscription 
M  on  the  flag ;  it  was  of  the  same  colours  and 
marked  in  the  same  way.  I  saw  one  musket 
taken  from  a  man ;  two  muskets  were  fired 
glider  the  door  of  the  Excluinge  into  the  centre, 
after  the  men  and  flag  were  taken  and  the 
«ioors  shut ;  I  heard  the  report  of  two ;  several 
ol  the  men  I  had  seized  were  in  the  Koyal 
Ewhange ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  guns  were 
loaded  with.  The  lord  mayor  and  I  went  to 
npeet  the  mob,  with  Mr.  White  and  two  con- 
sUUes;  we  got  five  constables  in  all;  the 
^fWe  party  consisted  of  eight;  we  had  no 
ami  with  us ;  we  first  saw  Uie  mob  passing 
iIm  MNith  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  none 
of  them  were  on  the  north  side ;  we  dispersed 
diem  for  that  time;  I  cannot  say  that  there 
wee  much  resistance ;  the  man  who  had  the  . 
ooloiira  struggled  to  retain  them ;  there  was  I 
no  personal  alarm  in  any  of  our  party  ;  pre- 
parations  were  made  before  the  second  of  be- 
cember  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  metropolis;  the  meeting  was  a  matter  of 
general  notoriety ;  the  lord  mayor  and  I,  having 
received  intimation  that  a  small  remnant  of 
the  rioters  had  gone  to  the  east  of  the  city,  we 
pursued  them ;  on  hearing  they  were  dispersed, 
we  returned.  Tlie  attack  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change was  very  momentary ;  the  shot  were 
fired  under  the  door  of  the  Itoyal  Exchange, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  mob.'  -^lle  is  shewn 
a  pole,  and  he  says,  "  Tbis  is  not  the  pole." 

There  was  then  a  discussion  respecting  the 
reading  of  the  papers;  but,  I  have  stated, 
they  were  not  considered  by  the  Court  to  be 
sufficiently  identified  to  render  it  proper  to 
admit  them  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Taylor  says,  ''  On  the  aay  of  tlie 
mob  I  was  in  Houndsditch ;  I  saw  it  there 
going  to  the  Minories.    I  have  seen  nobody 
since  who  was  then  going  with  the  mob ;  I  do  : 
not  recollect  any  of  them.    The  mob  went  on  ' 
towards  the  Minories  very  quick.     I  observed  • 
a  man  walking  with  the  mob  who  was  lame ; ' 
he  was  looking  at  the  mob,  with  guns  on  their  i 
shoulders.*'  I 

Francis  Kinnersley,  a  constable,  say!«,  *'  I  , 
was  in  the  Minories,   on  the  second  of  Dc- ; 
cember.    I  saw  the  mob  there ;  they  had  arms, 
guns,  pistols,   and  cutlasses.    The  8;unsmiths  . 
shops  nad  been  broken  open ;   I  did  not  see 
Brander  and  Potts's  then,  but  I  afterwards  saw  ' 
that  and  Kea*s,  they  had  been  broken  open  ; 
before  I  got  there.    I  saw  Mr.  Preston  among 
the  mob  three  different  times,  at  different 
places;    I  was  ten  or  twenty  minutes  there  ■ 
before  tlie  soldiers  came.    On  the  arrival  of ' 
the  soldiers,  the  mob  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  some  were  taken  with  guns,  and  others  ! 
threw  them  away ;  forty  or  fifty  guns,  besides 
pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  one  piece  of  cannon,  • 
and  secured  that  also.    A  great  assemblage  of  : 
the  people  remained  after  die  mob  first  dis-  | 
pened.    I  saw  Preston  amongst  the  mob  at 
that  time  :  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  him.'' 
.On  cws»<iaroiDation  he  says,  <<  I  was  ex- 


amined by  the  lord  mayor,  and  I  stated,  that 
Preston  stood  witli  his  hands  in  front,  and  did 
not  hiss.  He  stood  quietly  ;  I  stated  sm  at  the 
lord  mayor*s ;  I  observed  him  only  acciden- 
tally. I  live  in  Hanover-court,  Houndsditch  ; 
I  heard  a  great  noise,  and  inquired  the  cause 
of  it.  On  the  soldiers  coming,  the  mob  dis- 
persed, and  tlirew  away  their  arms  in  all  di- 
rections ;  some  of  them  used  degrading  lan- 
guage to  the  soldiers,  and  behaved  in  an  out* 
rageous  manner.** 

On  his  re-examination  he  say^,  ''  On  my 
coming  out,  I  found  all  the  shops  shut  up ; 
every  wiop  in  the  Minories  was  shut  up,  and  all 
business  was  suspended." 

John  Hall  says,  ''  I  am  a  merchant  in  Lon-> 
don,  and  high  sheriff  of  Essex ;  my  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  Circus  in  the  Minories.  On 
the  2nd  of  December,  I  saw  a  mob  there ;  I 
went  to  Mr.  Rea's  shop,  and  assisted  him  to 
close  it  up.  I  had  heard  what  had  happened 
at  Mr.  Deckwith*s ;  they  arrived  hi>;her  up  the 
Minories  at  Brander  and  Potts*s,  with  pickaxes 
and  the  butt-ends  of  muskets.  I  then  saw  uuc 
of  the  mob  make  an  aperture  in  a  fun-licht 
window,  and  break  the  shutters  of  the  shop- 
windows  ;  I  saw  him  remove  the  arms  in  the 
sliop,  and  hand  them  to  the  populace ;  those 
who  were  on  the  outside  were  occupied  in 
loadinfc  their  (runs,  and  firing  them  into  the  air; 
they  repeatedly  loaded  them.  Findin*^  no 
military  or  police  about  to  resist  them,  I  wunt 
to  the  Tower  to  get  assistance ;  it  was  refused 
me.  I  then  returned  to  the  Minories,  and 
fixed  myself  near  Rea*s  shop,  to  which  the  mob 
had  then  arrived,  with  a  view  of  marking  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  I  observed  them  atten- 
tively ;  they  were  then  attacking  the  door  of 
Mr.  HeWson*s  apartments,  above  stairs,  to  get 
a  passage  into  Rea*s  house,  through  his  apart- 
ments. That  door  afforded  crrcat  resistance ; 
they  were  at  least  ten  minutes  in  getting  ad- 
mission at  that  door.  Pickaxes  and  butt-ends 
of  muskets  were  used  to  make  an  opcnlnf;.  A 
small  brass  field-piece  was  brought  up,  oppo- 
site the  door,  to  fire  in,  as  I  suppose,  to  ^et 
entry  at  the  door.  The  wadding  was  hanging 
out  of  the  mouth  of  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
filled  up  with  somethinf?.  I  retired  a  little  way 
from  the  door;  the  door  being  forced,  they 
rushed  into  the  house.  Kea*s  shop  was  plun- 
dered of  the  arms,  and  they  were  delivered  out 
at  the  window,  in  one  street,  and  the  door  of 
the  otlier.  Since  I  came  into  court,  I  have  ob- 
served that  man,  Thistlewood;  I  am  certain 
that  he  was  there,  and  that  he  was  active  ;  the 
colour  of  his  whiskers  appeared  lighter  then 
than  now,  but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  rest 
of  his  countenance.  He  wore  a  great  coat 
then,  close-buttoned.  He  had  no  weapon  then. 
I  saw  none  of  the  other  prisoners;  one  Sim- 
monds  was  there  also,  who  has  been  since  con- 
victed. I  applied  to  several  of  the  mob,  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  before  the  military 
arrived,  which  several  of  them  did.  I  have 
never  seen  Thistlewood  since.  When  I  saw 
hun,  he  waa  littiog  heie  as  a  piiMaer. » I  never 
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law  him,  but  on  thai  day.  I  law  no  dispo- 
sition in  the  mob  to  do  any  personal  violence^ 
their  object  was,  to  obtain  arms.  They  fired, 
as  in  commemoration  of  their  yictoiy  in  ob- 
taining them.  When  they  first  appeared  at 
Brander  and  Potts's,  I  thought  twenty  people 
could  have  disarmed  them.  Afterwaras  four 
or  five  hundred  collected.  I  could  not  see 
any  specific  object  they  had  in  obtaining  arms. 
They  went  up  the  Minories,  towards  Aldgate, 
from  the  Tower.  At  the  Tower,  the  officer  on 
guard  said,  he  had  no  orders  to  move  the 
troops.  I  thought  a  file  of  twenty  soldiers 
would  have  been  sufficient.  When  I  returned 
from  the  Tower,  there  were  four  or  five 
hundred  persons :  the  mob  was  shouting  and 
huzzaing,  and  there  were  drunken  women  with 
sabres  m  their  hands.  I  thought  there  was 
serious  danger,  when  I  set  myself  to  observe 
the  leaders,  and  went  to  the  Tower  for  assist- 
ance.** 

Mr.  Beckwith  then  says,  ''These  are  the 
lancets  which  were  delivered  to  me  by  my 
apprentice;  they  have  been  in  my  custody 
ever  since;  nobody  has  had  access  to  them 
since,  so  as  to  make  marks  on  them.  I  have 
seen  '  Watson'  marked  on  them  with  a  glass. 
There  were  forty  guns  and  between  seventy 
and  eighty  pistols  taken.  The  lancets  were 
notproducea  at  the  Old  Bailey." 

The  next  witness  is  another  gun-maker,  Mr. 
Martin  Brander :  he  says,  **  About  a  quarter 
past  one,  the  rioters  came  before  our  noose ; 
they  said,  '  This  is  the  house,  No.  70,  in  the 
Minories.'  The  whole  shop  is  open  to  the 
street ;  we  had  shut  up  just  before  the  mob 
came.  When  they  came,  they  said,  '  This  is 
the  house ;  if  you  do  not  open  the  door,  we 
will  break  into  the  house,  and  knock  it  down.' 
Several  guns  were  fired  into  the  air  in  the 
street;  they  began  hammering  against  the 
shutters  with  pole-axes  like  hatchets;  they 
broke  the  shutters  through,  and  then  forced 
them  down.  A  young  lad  got  in  through  the 
fim-light,  and  asked  for  arms ;  be  received  a 
sword  and  pistol,  from  vritliout ;  he  then  ad- 
vanced through  the  shop  into  the  counting- 
house  ;  he  st(K>d  over  Mr.  Potts,  my  partner, 
with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  breast  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cutlass  in  the  other.  He  handed 
out  arms  at  the  fan-light;  the  knocking  at  the 
shutters  increased;  wey  broke  the  shutters 
and  glass  down ;  when  they  all  got  in,  they 
kept  handing  arms  into  the  street.  There 
were  above  twenty  people  in  the  shop ;  they 
took  thirty  or  forty  guns,  between  forty  and 
fifty  pair  of  pistols,  swords  of  diffisrent  sorts, 
dirks,  and  pikes;  more  than  three  dozen 
swords;  the  pikes  were  long  staves,  with  iron 
at  \he  end.  They  took  also  four  pounds  of 
powder,  and  three  or  four  bags  of  shot,  and 
several  flints.  It  was  Dartford  powder.  They 
took  two  hundred  weight  of  bullets  and  small 
shot.  We  had  just  time  to  dose  the  shop  be- 
fore they  came.  They  were  about  twen^-five 
minutes  from  the  commencement  to  their  de* 
parture.     There  wu  oo   personal  violence 
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offered,  except,  u  I  stated,  to  M^r.  FotU* 
There  were  twelve  or  fourteen  firings' in  the  air 
of  guns  at  different  times;  the  guns  weie 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  vnlh  bits  of  stone,  flfec 
One  pistol  burst,  and  blew  a  man's  finger  off. 
I  kept  my  temper,  for  resistance  was  useless. 
I  sent  to  the  Tower  for  a  score  of  men ;  I  left 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  what  number. 
I  think  a  dozen  red  coats  would  have  done.  I 
did  not  go  to  see  if  there  was  any  attack  on 
the  Tower.  I  conceived  they  came  to  our 
house  to  procure  arms ;  I  do  not  know  whel 
they  meant  to  do  with  tbem.  I  think  if  soldieit 
had  been  sent  from  the  Tower,  the  whole  of 
the  people  in  the  shop  might  easily  have  been 
taken.  Hiey  could  not  get  out  without  getlhif 
over  a  bench,  and  they  might  therefore  easUy 
have  been  made  prisoners.  It  vras  a  serious 
subject  of  alarm  to  us,  and  a  serious  injunr. 
Our  servants  were  then  all  absent  at  dinner.*^ 
The  next  witness  called  is  Thomas  Rea;  he 
is  a  gun-maker  in  the  Minories.  lie  seTS» 
^  My  house  is  nearer  Tower-hill  than  Brender 
and  Potts's.  On  the  ^nd  of  December,  I  saw 
persons  coming  in  the  Minories,  and  tke 
people  shutting  up  their  shops ;  with  the  ee» 
sistance  of  my  servants,  I  locked  mv  she^ 
and  put  up  the  shutters  and  ben.  I  weat 
into  the  gairet,  and  I  saw  a  large  mob  opposite 
my  door.  They  broke  the  bars  and  casement, 
and  stripped  the  shop  to  a  very  considerable 
amount;  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  swotds^ 
pikes,  and  every  article  we  deal  in.  They  got 
mto  the  shop,  and  demolished  three  desns ; 
they  broke  ttie  vnndows  of  my  parlour ;  se- 
venty or  eighty  fowling-pieces,  seventy  or 
eighty  pair  of  pistols,  pocket  and  holster, 
twenty  pikes,  and  about  tnirty  swords  of  di^ 
ferent  sorts ;  nothing  else.  I  went  upon  the 
leads,  and  escaped  to  a  neighbour's  house  just 
by.  I  do  not  sleep  at  my  diop.  Part  of  the 
house  is  let  out  to  Mr.  Uewson.    I  left  the 

Elace  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  house, 
lany  of  my  arms  were  thrown  down  in  the 
Minories,  and  pidied  up  igein,  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Toere  were  troops  there 
before  I  got  back.  An  officer  of  police  took 
a  steel  mounted  gun,  which  was  taken  from 
my  shop,  to  the  poUce  office.  A  brass  cano« 
nade,  a  three-ponnder,  vras  taken  out  of  my 
shop.  Prior  to  my  coming  back,  the  militeiy 
came,  and  the  arms  vrere  thrown  away.  Tbe 
soldiers  remained  all  night  until  next  day. 
The  mob  continued  there  all  niriit.  Hie  soldiers 
were  there  vrith  their  horses.  The  soldiers  vrere 
keeping  the  people  apart  as  much  as  possible  ; 
they  remained  to  protect  us.  I  lost  three 
hundred  weight  of  small  shot,  and  one  pound 
of  powder.  I  cannot  say  that  there  were  any 
bullets.*' 

John  Middleton,  a  stationer,  says,  **  Mr. 
Beckwith's  shop  b  a  hundred  yards  from  my 
house.  I  was  at  home  at  noon  on  the  2nd  6i 
December;  I  saw  many  persons  pass  our 
house  to  go  to  Beckwith*s,  eighty  or  a  hundred, 
,  the  mob,  the  rest  following  tbe  mob.  I.  saw 
John  Hooper;  he  is  the  only  persoe  wm  in 
2  R 
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coorti  Hiat  I  recoUeet  to  hw  leen  then ;  lit 
won  ft  codiftdt  in  his  hat  of  narrow  ribbons 
of  two  or  thrae  colours ;  there  was  a  flag  also 
of  thrte  colours  similar  to  this.  My  partner 
and  I  went  into  our  balcony ;  we  heard  one 
or  two  shots  fired ;  our  house  is  nearer  New- 
gate-street. The^r  stationed  themselves  three 
or  drnv  minutes  in  ftt>nt  of  our  house,  and 
seemed  to  be  consulting.  Hooper  carried  a 
■tick  in  bis  hand,  and  appearea  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  mob.  During  this  consulta- 
tion, there  was  a  ereat  shout  at  Mr.  Beckwith's 
house,  upon  which  the  persons  consulting 
before  my  house  returned  to  Mr.  Beckwith*s 
hoose.  Hooper  moved  his  stick  in  different 
directions,  and  pointed  once  to  Beckwith's 
house,  and  went  with  the  mob  towards  Beck- 
with's house ;  they  remaindl  there  some  mi- 
nutes. When  the  flag  was  opposite  to  my 
bouse,  I  think  Hooper  took  the  flag  for  a 
minute ;  he  was  talking  to  the  person  who  had 
theflae.  After  Beckwith's  guns  were  taken, 
the  nob  passed  our  house  again,  charginf^  and 
flring  their  pieces  as  they  went  along.  There 
had  been  a  shoot  at  Beckwith's  house  before 
Hooper  returned ;  they  began  to  demolish  Mr. 
Beckwith's  house  before  Hooper  got  badt 
there.  I  have  no  doubt  of  liooper  s  persopi 
nor  of  his  being  there. 

Mr.  Edward  White  says,  ^  I  was  In  a  pri- 
vate parionr  at  the  Mansion-house,  when  news 
was  brought  there  that  people  were  coming 
down  Aldersgate-street.  We  were  coming 
down  Princes-street,  and  the  mob  were  pas- 
ting the  end  of  it;  the  mob  generally  passed 
by  the  Royal  Eichanee,  and  went  down 
Sweeting's-alley.  I  made  my  way  through  the 
body  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  we  rushed  into 
be  mob,  and  seized  the  flag,  and  the  person  who 
bote  it ;  I  assisted  in  taking  him.  I  wrendied 
a  double-barrelled  gun  from  one  person 
myself;  there  appeared  a  good  many  arms 
amongst  them ;  two  or  three  pistols  were  fired 
all-together.  I  seized  a  man.  There  was  a 
pistol  fired  through  the  legs  of  the  lord-mayor 
and  me,  when  wc  were  shutting  the  gates.  I 
went  fi>r  the  military  myself.  I  saw  no  more 
of  the  mob;  there  was  no  tendency  to  violence 
after  the  military  came ;  I  found  die  military 
at  the  Light-horse  stables  in  Gray's-Inn-lane, 
4bout  fifty  lancers.  I  had  no  credentials,  and 
bad  some  difficulty  in  getting  them.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  resistance  but  by  one  man, 
who  had  the  double-barrelled  gun,  whose 
collar  I  seized.  The  man  with  the  flag  stmgr 
gled  hard,  and  said,  he  had  had  it  only  a  short 
time  in  his  hand  ;  tlie  mob  was  not  all  dis- 
persed when  I  left  the  lord  mayor.  I  saw  a 
van  on  horseback  whom  I  thought  of  seizing, 
as  he  mi{;ht  be  concerned  in  the  mob,  but,  on 
consideration,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  after 
soldiers,  than  to  seize  him ;  I  thought  he  was  j 
addressing  the  raob.  The  lord  mayor  and  I ' 
both  thought  it  highly  expedient  to  call  in  the  I 
military,  blood  having  been  drawn,  and  arms 
^red. 
JehnHoJgelts  say.«,  ^I  wu  at  the  Royal 
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Eidiange  abont  one  o'clock  on  the  3nd  of 
December.  There  was  a  mob|  theft  might 
be  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  thai 
particular  part.  I  had  seen  a  larger  lK>dy,  pre- 
viously, before  the  Mansion-house ;  guns  and 
pistols  were  fired.  I  saw  the  middle  man 
there.  Hooper,  very  active,  and  took  him  into 
the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  lord  mayor  followed 
me ;  I  searched  his  person,  and  found  the  butt- 
end  of  two  pistols  between  his  coat  and  great- 
coat ;  I  took  them  from  him,  and  delivered 
them  to  one  of  the  lord  mayor's  officers"  (who 
turned  out  to  be  Daniel  Cartwright.)  "  I  as- 
certained that  one  was  loaded  with  ball;  a 
bullet  came  out  on  knocking  it  on  the  ground." 

Daniel  Cartwright  is  called,  and  he  says,  "  I 
received  a  brace  of  pistols  from  Mr.  Hodgett's 
one  vras  loaded ;  I  found  it  primed ;  I  wiped 
the  priming  off,  and  took  these  three  slugs  out 
of  one  of  the  pistols." 

On  cross-examination  he  says,  "  He  made 
no  attempt  to  fire  at  me." 

Then  Richard  Stephens  is  called,  be  savs,  "  I 
received  that  brace  of  pistob  fi^om  Daniel  Cart- 
wrirfit," 

Mr.  Hodeetts  is  then  again  examined,  and 
he  says,  **  Hooper  offered  me  no  violence,  he 
desired  me  to  let  him  to  ;  he  said  he  would  not 
run  away ;  I  stood  byhim  till  an  officer  came ; 
I  saw  some  flashes  in  the  air;  what  I 
saw  vras  fired  in  the  air;  I  retreated;  I 
saw  no  gun  or  pistol  levelled  against  any 
body ;  1  vras  examined  at  the  Mansion-house, 
and  stated  ihete  as  I  have  done  here." 

There  was  then  called  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Heyward,  as  to  whom  tnere  has  been  some 
question,  he  says, "  I  saw  the  mob  on  the  2nd 
of  December  las^  coming  up  Newgate-ittrcet 
towards  the  Bank,  I  foUowed  them  to  the 
Minories,  when  the  gunsmiths  shops  were 
broken  open.  On  Tower-hill,  I  was  observing 
the  mob ;  I  saw  a  person  coming  from  them  to 
Tower  hill ;  he  had  a  sword  and  a  cutlass ;  I 
recollect  the  man ;  I  believe  him  to  be  the  man 
in  the  blue  jacket  (which  is  Thisilewood);  he 
was  not  in  the  same  drem  as  now ;  he  had  a 
great  coat  on  then,  and  top  boots ;  he  came 
tovrards  the  railing  next  the  ditch  of  the 
Tower ;  he  ptit  his  foot  on  the  railing,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  said  soroeihinff  to  the  soldiers 
on  the  ramparts;  he  offered  to  make  the 
privates  captains,  and  to  double  their  pay  if 
they  would  come  and  join  them ;  I  heard  no 
more,  I  think  the  troops  were  coming;  he 
put  his  cutlass  or  hanger  under  his  coat,  and 
went  avrav  towards^  Mark-lane;  I  had  not 
ohMrved  that  man  before  in  the  mob." 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^  I  am  a 
stockjobber ;  I  vras  publisher  of  the  Courier ;  I 
ceased  near  three  years  ago  to  publish  that 
paper :  I  swear  to  my  not  having  published  it 
these  two  years.  I  went  to  Tower-bill  to  look 
after  the  proceedings  of  the  mob ;  I  first  saw 
them  in  Newgate-street ;  I  ran  and  gave 
information  at  the  Bank ;  I  dare  say  I  after- 
vrards  told  my  atory  to  several  people.  The 
i^une  day  I  tdd  to  Mr.  Beol,  at  the  Mitre  at 
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StaDgttte,  Lambeth,  all  that  I  haTt  now  told ; 
there  were  two  or  three  persons  with  him; 
there  vns  nobody  there  but  me^  that  I  knew. 
There  was  no  mob  there  at  the  time  the  address 
was  made  in  front  of  the  Tower ;  the  mob  was 
at  the  gunsmith's  on  the  hill.  I  was  sent  for 
by  Mr.  Litchfield  last  week :  I  had  a  note  from 
him,  with  a  subpoena:  I  mentioned  this  in 
casual  conversation,  not  to  any  person  here ;  I 
never  saw  that  man  before;  I  nave  since;  I 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Litchfield ;  he  must  have 
known  of  me  by  hearing  what  I  had  said. 
Thistlewood  was  in  the  room  by  himself,  with 
a  warder,  when  I  went  to  the  Tower ;  I  men- 
tioned this  in  private  company^  t  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Litcnfield  was  trying  to  get  inform- 
ation ;  I  knew  the  lord  mayor  was  sitting  to 
get  information ;  the  mob  was  then  in  sight  at 
Eea's  shop,  only  three  doors  from  Tower-hill.*' 
— It  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  he  might 
hare  mentioned  it  to  somebody  else,  I  asked 
him,  and  he  said,  "  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
Ensor  of  the  Bank  of  England.''— This  is  a 
witness  whose  credit  they  seek  to  impeach.  It 
appears,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  one  person  on 
cross-examination,  and  on  my  question  he 
named  another  person,  to  whom  he  had  made 
the  communication  recently,  after  having  gone 
to  the  Bank,  to  give  the  Bank  information  of 
what  was  going  on;  and  be  mentioned  the 
office  in  which  that  person  then  was,  the 
Cheque-office.  If  the  testimony  of  this  man 
was  to  be  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  called  those  persons  to  confront 
him,  and  to  cut  down  his  evidence,  but  neither 
Bent  nor  Ensor  are  called  to  contradict  him, 
and  therefore  we  must  take  for  granted  that  he 
did  make  those  communications  of  which  he 
has  spoken,  to  Bent  and  to  Ensor.  No 
contradiction  being  offered  on  those  parts 
of  his  evidence,  on  which  it  might  have  been, 
if  there  were  ground  for  it. 

Then  Thomas  Edmonds  is  called,  he  says, 
**  I  was  on  duty  at  the  Tower  on  Monday  the 
2nd  of  December ;  I  heard  the  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  the  mob;  I  looked  towards  the 
Mmories;  a  person  addressed  the  soldiers, 
and  said,  *  Open  the  gates,  we  will  give  you  a 
hundred  guineas/  1  received  orders  to  go  on 
the  parade ;  I  quitted,  and  heard  no  more  of  it. 
I  was  going  along  the  ramparts,  inside  of  the 
Tower,  betwixt  the  two  great  bastions;  the 
person  called  out  ^  Soldiers ;'  I  only  was  ^ere 
another  roan  was  further  on ;  the  walls  of  the 
parapet  are  about  four  feet  high  in  the  inside ; 
the  man  stood  within  the  rails ;  there  were  no 
trees  there ;  I  could  be  seH  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  parapet ;  the  other  soldier  was  be- 
fore me ;  I  went  as  fast  as  I  could  go ;  my 
comrade  was  before  me.  I  went  on  parade 
then ;  I  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  to  all 
standing  round ;  I  do  not  remember  any  body 
coming  to  the  Tower,  to  ask  for  military  assist- 
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In  addition  to  Heyward  and  Edmonds,  there 
is  another  person  of  the  name  of  Darlington 
called ;  bt  says,  *'  I  was  a  private  of  the  Cold- 


itretm  ;  I  was  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower 
on  the  3nd  of  December ;  I  heard  the  alarm 
of  the  mob  coming ;  I  saw  a  man  with  a  drawn 
sword  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch ;  when  fint  I 
saw  him  he  was  walking ;  he  said  *  Open  the 
gates,  soldiers,  and  every  one  of  you  shall  hare 
a  hundred  guineas  bounty>  and  double  pay.* 
tie  did  not  take  the  soldiers  to  be  his  enenues, 
but  his  friends ;  they  had  been  fighting  for  tiie 
rights  of  their  country,  but  comd  not  l^kTe 
them ;  I  was  going  to  parade,  and  I  heard  ao 
more.  Edmonds  was  not  with  me.  lliare 
was  a  sentry  beside  me  }  I  do  not  know  who 
was  sentry  on  the  pott.  I  ran  to  get  my  iwoid 
to  go  to  parade.  I  went  into  the  Tower  on 
the  twenty.fifth  of  Febniary  before  that.  MTben 
I  went  to  the  parade  after  this  speech,  captain 
Bentinck  was  the  adjutant,  I  think,  on  the  p^ 
rade ;  I  mentioned  it  to  the  non-commissioned  • 
officers,  who  reported  it  to  the  serjeant-mmor. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  man  was;  amoDoC 
boysy  thirty  or  forty,  were  round  him  when  ha 
was  speaking  from  the  ditch,  there  might  be  a 
great  number.  If  this  man  did  not  speak  tha 
truth,  they  might  have  called  the  noo-commia- 
sioned  officers  and  the  seijeant-maiory  who 
were  on  the  parade,  to  have  contradicted  the 
statement,  that  he  had  so  reported  it.  Thia 
finished  the  evidence  on  thii  day. 

On  the  third  day,  Charles  Mi^  is  caHad; 
he  says,  T  am  one  of  the  horse-patrola  of 
Bow-street ;  I  was  on  duty  on  the  second  of 
December  near  Highgate;  I  saw  three  man 
walking,  about  eleven  at  ni^ht,  going  towards 
Finchley ;  I  saw  them  against  the  chwdi  at 
Highgate;  they  passed  me;  two  watchman 
were  standing  against  the  church-FBilina; 
Watson,  the  prisoner,  passed  me  on  the  ii|^t 
hand;  some  information  led  me  to  obaerva 
them ;  I  turned  my  horse's  head,  and  desired 
the  watchmen  to  come  with  me ;  I  thought  tha 
three  men  appeared  confused;  I  turned 
my  horse's  head,  and  got  rather  before  them ;  I 
rode  up  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  front  man, 
and  asked  where  they  were  travelling  to ;  tha 
prisoner  said,  to  Northampton ;  I  said,  it  was 
a  late  hour  to  travel  so  near  town,  it  vras  near 
eleven.  I  said,  I  was  a  horse  patrole  of  Bow- 
street  ;  the  prisoner  took  a  bundle  from  under 
his  left  arm  and  held  it  towards  me ;  instead 
of  my  taking  it  with  my  left  hand,  I  passed  ngr 
hand  beyond  it,  put  mv  hand  into  the  breast  of 
his  coat,  and  laid  hold  of  a  pistol ;  I  drew  it 
out,  and  said,  if  he  ofiered  to  move,  I  would 
blow  his  brains  out.  One  of  the  two  watch- 
men was  close  to  me ;  I  told  that  vratchman  to 
secure  the  other  two ;  the  watchman  ran  back 
and  sprung  his  rattle.  The  other  two  who 
were  with  the  prisoner,  each  drew  a  pistol, 
and  one  polled  the  trigger ;  both  pistols  were 
pointed  towards  me^  the  powder  did  not 
catch ;  the  two  ran  away.  Four  or  five  paopla 
came  from  the  Red-lion  public-house ;  baannff 
me  call,  ''  stop  thief,**  they  said,  '  Why  don|t 
you  go  after  them  P  I  said,  '  I  have  a  pri- 
soner.' They  said  '  Leave  him  with  us.'  I  left 
him  with  th^m,  on  the  landlady's  aatoiing  ne 
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I  might.    I  proceeded  after  the  other  two  Tor 
two  or  three  hundred  yards ;  1  heard  a  scuffle^ 
upon  which  I  went  back ;  I  found  the  prisoner 
and  the  two  men  with  whom  be   was    left 
scuffling  on  the  ground.     At  this  moment 
people  came  from  the  public-house ;  one  of  the 
pistols  went  off;  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  se- 
cured the  prisoner;  I  saw  something  bright, 
aii4  perceived  the  prisoner  had  a  dirk  in  his 
bandy  and  one  of  the  young  men  was  trying  to 
wrench  it  from  him.     I  took  him  into  the 
poblic-house ;  I  instantly  searched  him,  and 
nmnd  some  papers  on  him.    That  is  the  pistol 
I   took    from    the   prisoner;    these    papers 
I  took  from  the  prisoner ;  I  marked  them  be- 
fore I  parted  with  the  possession  of  them.    I 
I  aikea  him  his  name,  he  said,  his  name  would 
be  well  known  at  Bow-street ;  he  did  not  tell 
mt  his  name;  I  said  nothing  more  to  him  at 
te  public-house.  I  couYeyea  him  immediately 
to  Somer*Mown  watch-house ;  he  said,  he  had 
been  in  the  city ;  that  he  had  been  at  the  Spar 
fields  meeting,  and  towards  the  Tower;    he 
•aid,  he  had  not  been  in  Skinner-street ;   he 
bad  been  through  East  Smitbfield,  and  away 
down  to  the  Tower;  he   said  nothing  more 
•bout  the  Tower.    I  examined   the  pistol   I 
took;  It  was  loaded  with  powder  and  ball. 
He  said  oTer  nisht,  that  it  was  a  very  unfortu- 
nate thing  that  ne  bad  a  pistol  in  his  breast, 
which  had  been  observed  ;  I  had  not  obser%'ed 
it,  but  had  supposed  there  mi^ht  be  a  pistol 
mm  the  information  I  had  received  ;  I  appre- 
hended him  from  finding  the  pistol.    I  told 
him,  I  had  detained  him  on  suspicion  of  his 
being  one  of  the  characters  that  I  had  heard  of 
the  week  before ;  he  asked  what  characters ;  I 
said  footpad-t,  he  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
footpads  were.  I  gave  evidence  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  before  tlie  grand  jury ;  not  at  the 
Old  Bailey ;  the  magistrate  was  sir  Nathaniel 
Conant.    The  prisoner  said  what  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  notning  more ;  that  was  all  he  said 
about  being  at  the  Tower ;  nothing  about  the 
time  he  was  at  the  Tower,  or  in  East  Smith- 
field.    I  asked  him  his  name  when  he  was  in 
tfnstody  at  the  public-bouse,  and  again  when 
he  was  going  down  the  hill.    He  knew  I  was 
goine  to  take  him  to  Bow-street,  and  then  he 
said  bis  name  would  be  well-known  at  Bow- 
itreet 

These  papers,  gentlemen,  you  recollect  were 
found  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
on  the  person  of  the  prisoner  Watson.  There 
is  first  of  all,  one  headed,  ^  Committ.  P.  S.^ 
It  is  made  a  question  what  those  letters  mean ; 
yoa  will  consider  whether  after  what  has  been 
pren  in  evidence,  there  is  atiy  doubt  what 
those  letters  mean.  The  names  are,  sir  F. 
Bnidett,  lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  Thistlewood, 
Mr.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  Major  Cart- 
wright,  Mr.  T.  Evans,  H.  Hunt,  Esquire,  Mr. 
H«rdy,  Mr.  R.  CyConnor,  and  Mr.  Blandford ; 
and  mere  is  a  duplicate  of  the  same  paper. 
This  one  should  suppose  was  an  intended  com- 
mittee, or  more  probably  names  put  down  to 
hold  om  the  appearance  to  others  of  a  commit- 
tee being  to  he  appointed. 


The  next  is  a  paper,  on  the  importance  of 
which,  many  obeervations  have  been  made  to. 
you;    "Smiths,  Westminster-road."     West- 
minster-road, I  think,  was  the  place  where  it 
was  stated  by  Castle,  that  Maudsley's  men 
were  to  meet,  "  collect  and  meet,  form  three 
divisions  at  London-bridge,   and  proceed  to 
the  Old  Man ;"  now  the  Old  Man  has  had  an 
explanation  given  to  it  as  bein|f  a  name  for  the 
Tower.    Hiere  are  three  divisions^this  im- 
ports certainly  some  kind  of  military  arranee- 
ment  and  order  of  those  persons,  to  assemble 
in  three  divisions,  and  proceed  to  the  Tower. 
That  the  Tower  was  not  out  of  contemplation 
of  the  framer  of  this  paper  appears,  for  there 
is  mention  in  another  paper,  or  the  Tower  by 
name.    Hien  there  is  **  Smiths,  Westminster- 
road,  form  three  divisions,  collect  numbers, 
and  meet  at  London-bridge,  where  will  be  met 
and  lead  to  the  Old  Man.** — This  paper  con- 
templates on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a  meeting 
by  those  persons  in  Westminster-road,  and  a 
going  on  from  thence  to  the  Tower.    Then 
''  Paddington,  to  proceed  to  St.  Giles's  near  the 
top,  barricade    each    side   to   Ilolbom-bars, 
branch  off  to  T.  B.  ;'*  that  may  be  to  Temple 
Bar.     *<  Chancery-lane,  Carey-etreet.     Then 
St  Giles's-street  in  Holbom;  broad  part  of 
Holbom  Bars,  Chancery-lane ;  2,  Carey-street, 
Temple  Bar ;  3,  Theobald's-road,  Gray's-Inn- 
lane,  Elm-street ;  4,  St  John-street,  Old-street 
Road ;  5,  Whitechapel ;  6,  Tower ;  7,  Bank ; 
8,  Poultry.''— One  may  collect  from  this,  a 
kind  of  portioning  and  distributing  of  divisions 
of  the  persons  collected ;  many  of  these  words 
are  abbreviations,  but  the  person  who  had  this 
in  his  pocket,  and  is  found  with  it,  can  s^ive, 
if  any  person  can  give,  an  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  it,  and  if  any  person  can  give  an  inno- 
cent explanation  of  it,  he  can  do  so ;  and  pro- 
vided "  barrcde,"  did  not  mean  barricade,  and 
that  "  the  Old  Man,"  did  not  mean  the  Tower, 
all  this  would  be  capable  of  explanation  by  the 
man  to  whom  the  document  belonged,  and  you 
would  naturally  seek  the  information  from  that 
source.      This  paper  which  he   had  in  his 
pocket,  seems  to  nave  a  reference  to  some  kind 
of  barricade,  and  persons  being  stationed  near 
the  places  which  are  there  mentioned.    If  the 
man  on  whose  person  it  is  found,  does  not  give 
any  explanation,  an  explanation  may  be  given 
to  It  from  any  odier  parts  of  the  evidence  which 
furnish  such  explanation  with  a  reasonable  ap- 
pearance of  pronability. 

Now  from  beginning  to  end,  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  priioner  have  offered  no  ex- 
planation of  the  contents  of  this  paper ;  they 
nave  suggested,  that  this  might  have  oeen  con- 
veyed into  his  pocket  by  Castle.  Why  so  ? 
How  should  Castle  without  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  without  at 
the  same  time  foreseeing  the  event  of  the  pri- 
soner's being  taken  afterwards,  and  his  pockets 
searched,  .and  this  paper  found  there ;  without 
anticipating  these  circumstances — it  would 
have  answered  no  purpose  to  have  conveyed  it 
into  his  podict    Tliere  appears,  thereforai  to 
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sant  of  the  contents ;  and  il  (he 
inDoeenl,  if  they  have  no  miscfaicTOus  meaning, 
u  raferring  to  way  force  collected  and  station- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  or  to 
any  plan  meditated  agidost  the  Bank  or  the 
Tower,  that  might  have  been  distinctly  ihown; 
but  taking  it  iitdepeodently  or  any  other  ert- 
deuce  but  the  paper  itself  foana  upon  him, 
without  combiniiig  it  with  any  persoti'a  evi- 
dence, you  will  coniider  whether  it  i*  open  to 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  upon  it, 
when  fonnd  at  such  a  moment. 

If  the  other  evidence  is  considered  in  con- 
nesion  with  it,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
Mated,  that  he  was  himself  taUtiDg  about  the 
Tower;  you  recollect  that  he  is  lamenting  at 
the  public-house  in  East  Smilhfield,  kept  by  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Wright,  that  they  had 
not  been  early  enough  or  forward  eooneh,  or 
they  might  hate  been  tn  p(nta$itm  qf  IhiTiiBtr 
1«W  «gO!  that  is  what  passed  on  the  aflemoon 
of  uie  second  of  December,  and  it  seems  to 
cast  a  strong  probability  on  the  explanation 
which  is  here  given  of  this  word  as  referring 
to  the  Tower. 

A  .Annmin.— May  we  be  indulged,  my  lord, 
with  a  sight  of  the  paper  again  ? 

I>OTd  Slenbortmgh. — Certainly,  gentlcroea, 
bat  perhaps  it  had  better  be  deferred  for  the 
present;  you  shall  see  every  paper. 

There  is  another,  which  is  a  letter  addtetsed 
by  some  person  to  Preston,  in  these  words  j 
"  Sir, having  undenlood  that  you  want  some- 
body to  deliver  out  hill»,  I  should  be  happy  to 
do  it ;  and  a  friend  in  distress  as  welt  as 
myself  would  be  glad  to  make  one  too ; 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
the  Red-hart,  Shoe-lane,  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  call  at  the  Red-hart  to  night, 
or  let  me  know  where  I  can  see  you ;  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour;  being  very  mndt  in  dis- 
tress and  not  knowing  where  to  get  a  shilling 
towanls  my  support.  If  you  will  hav«  the 
goodness  to  give  me  a  job,  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
particular  fiivour."  This  is  a  letter  canvassii^ 
m  employment  in  the  delivering  oot  of  bilU, 

A  Jurj/mm, — A  printer  I  take  it. 

Lord  EBenbartmgh, — No,  it  was  a  penon 
wishing  for  employment  to  deliver  out  bills. 

AhoHkt  Jtryman. — So  I  nndentood,  my 
laid. 

Lord  Elknbamigh. —  iiost  probably  the 
hand-bills. 

The  next  witness  is  the  one  who  has  been 
die  lut^ect  of  so  much  comment  and  observe 
tion,  John  Castle.  He  sayi ;  "  I  know  the  pri- 
aoner  perfectly  well ;  I  know  also  Watson,  his 
■on,  andTliistlewood,  and  Preston,  and  Hooper, 
all  perfectly  well.  I  knew  John  Hooper  Grat ; 
I  have  known  him  about  two  yean,  I  became 
acquaiiued  with  th*  prisoner  in  October  tut, 
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thre«  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  13(h  of 
November,  the  first  meeting  in  Spa-fields.  I 
bad  teen  him  at  the  Cock  in  Graflon-stre«l, 
having  been  frequently  there  before.  A 
society  called  the  Spenceans  met  there.  I  flnt 
■aw  him  there,  before  1  became  acquainted  with 
bira.  Mr.  Watson  said,  it  was  an  easy  matterto 
upset  government,  if  it  was  handled  in  a  propw 
manner.  This  was  said  at  the  Cock  in  GraftoiK 
street.  He  appointed  that  night  for  me  to 
meet  him  at  the  Mulberry-tree  in  Hoor-fleldi; 
a  society  of  the  same  kind  met  there  as  at  tha 
Cock,  a  Speneean  society.  On  the  flnt  ni^ 
at  the  Cock  I  met  Preston;  also  the  umt 
night,  that  is,  the  night  that  the  conversatiott 
took  place  about  upsetting  the  govemmmrt. 
Preston  llie  same  night  called  me  down  st  <ii>, 
and  desired  me  to  meet  him  at  another  societT 
of  Spenceans,  at  a  house  near  Fleet-market,  X 
ask«l  for  what  purpose;  he  was  one  of  tbt 
commitlee,andtheywere  peti  tioniog  parliament 
i  to  do  away  machinery.  Something  also  passed 
'  about  the  meeting  at  the  Mulberry-tree.  I 
I  told  him  I  had  promised  to  meet  them  thtrt, 
Imetthem  at  the  Mulberry-tree  next  nishI,bot]| 
I  of  them,  the  two  Watsons,  Preston,  Hooper^ 
i  Thistlewood,  the  two  Evans's,  father  and  loi^ 
I  and  John  Harrison,  and  other  persons  whom  I 
I  (lid  not  know.  I  walked  away  with  the  elder 
I  Watson  when  the  meeting  broke  up  :  he  bad 
the  same  conversation  with  ine  as  Defore  n- 
I  newed,  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  upset  tlw 
:  government,  conditiooally,  if  itvras  handled  li 
It  ought  to  be.  I  asked  him,  which  way  ?  Ha 
'  said,  if  a  few  good  fellows  got  together  it 
I  would  be  very  easily  done.  He  told  me  h* 
;  had  drawn  a  plan  of  sn  instrument,  which 
',  would  prevent  the  cavalry  coming  upon  tba 
;  people ;  that  they  had  got  several  people  thiy 
I  nad  solicited,  and  a  committee  sitting  to 
'  devise  the  best  mode  and  plan.  There  was 
more  conversation  of  the  same  kind.  He  asked 
I  me  where  I  lived ;  I  said,  at  No.  9,  Newton 
street,  Holbom ;  he  said  he  would  call  next 
morning,  and  show  me  the  plan.  There  wai 
'  nothing  more  particular  passed,  we  parted  Ite 
the  ni^t  I  he  called  on  me  the  day  but  on* 
after,  which  was  the  Saturday  morning;  he 
had  called,  as  I  understood,  on  Friday,  bat  X 
did  not  see  him.  Mv  wife  went  out  on  the  Sa- 
turday when  he  callea ;  I  desired  her  to  go  out; 
he  was  about  an  hour  with  me ;  he  prodoced  a 
plan  of  leveral  parts  of  the  Tower,  and  of  « 
machine  to  obstruct  cavalry,  on  fonr  wbeelk 
irith  knives  like  scythes  on  each  side,  and 
ipikes  in  front;  the  scythes  were  very  sharp. 
He  wished  me  to  exert  myKlf  h  much  as  K 
could,  and  get  as  many  people  aa  I  coold  t^ 

father.  He  produced  other  drawings  of 
Ifferent  entrances  to  the  Tower,  of  avenue* 
out  of  it,  and  several  other  drawings.  He  asked 
me  how  many  I  could  bring  T  I  said,  I  knew 
a  great  many  men,  but  did  not  know  whether 
they  would  act  when  brought  to  the  test,  I 
said,  I  had  nothing  but  my  work  to  live  on; 
he  said  never  mind  that,  they  wanted  me  for 
•oiscthing  belter  than  that,  they  had  raScIeat 
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money  for  ereiy  thing.  I  made  tn  appoint- 
ment for  next  morning ;  I  think  I  met  him  that 
evening :  I  have  met  Preston  and  him  eerenl 
timely  and  cannot  say  whether  I  met  him  that 
night  or  not ;  I  met  the  elder  Watson  at  eleven 
o'doek  next  Sunday,  at  one  Newton's;  not 
much  conversation  passed  then,  there  being 
other  people  there.  Watson  told  me,  in  coming 
down  j3rury4ane,  that  they  had  a  committee 
of  five,  Harrison,  Thistlewood,  his  Son,  and 
himself;  that  I  should  be  made  one  of  the 
generals,  and  head  a  party  of  pike-men  and 
other  men,  and  I  might  consider  myself  as  one 
of  the  committee  from  that  timei  that  they 
would  take  in  no  more ;  that  I  should  be  the 
sixth.  I  made  an  appointment  that  night  to 
meet  him  at  the  Nag's-head,  Caraaby-market ; 
we  met  at  the  Nag*s-head ;  Keenes,  the  younger 
and  the  elder  Watson,  Thistlewood,  Preston 
and  the  two  Evans's;  nothing  particular 
posed ;  I  met  him  the  Tuesday  mommg  after ; 
I  went  to  Portman-ftreet  and  Ring-street 
barracks,  and  a  small  powder  magaiine  in 
Hyde-park ;  I  went  past  it."— Now,  if  he  had 
not  been  to  places  where  Harrison  and  Keenes 
are  mentioned  to  have  been,  they  might  have 
been  called  to  contradict  him,  and  here  is  a 
person  whom  he  states  to  have  been  present, 
who  is  called  Skinner,  and  who  is  not  exa- 
mined to  contradict  hinu — **  I  believe  I 
had  seen  him  once  or  twice  before  at  the 
Spencean  meetings ;  I  had  conversation  vrith 
hjm  before ;  we  were  to  look  at  the  whole  of 
the  avenues  to  see  which  was  the  best  place  lo 
set  fire  to.  Skinner  left  us  in  the  Park; 
Watson  then  said,  that  he  thought  Skinner 
had  been  a  cleverer  man  than  he  was,  he 
meant  to  have  made  him  an  officer,  but  found 
him  not  at  all  calculated,  he  had  no  ideas 
whatever.  I  met  him  and  his  son  at  Newton's; 
I  did  not  know  his  son  till  after ;  this  was  in 
the  morning,  I  think  on  a  Wednesday;  the 
meeting  was  at  the  Cock,  in  the  evening ;  a 
Spencean  meetins.  I  was  introduced  to 
Inistlewood  that  day  or  the  day  following,  by 
John  Harrison,  two  or  three  strangers  were 
present.  Harrison,  whom  I  mentioned  as  being 
of  the  committee,  was  there;  we  outstayra 
iht  strangers.  A  conversation,''  vrithout  stating 
the  conversation,  "  took  place  vrith  Thistle- 
wood after  the  strangers  were  gone,  this  was  at 
Newton's ;  we  had  ak.  Thistlewood  asked  how 
long  it  would  take  and  what  money  it  would 
take  to  make  a  few  hundred  pikes ;  I  told  him 
it  depended  on  the  siie,  the  length,  and  the 
sort  of  materials.  I  asked  the  length  and 
tiia,  he  said  nine  or  ten  indies,  and  marked 
the  length  with  his  pencil.  I  said  they  woold 
cost  about  four-pence  or  four-pence  half- 
penny a  pound ;  he  then  wished  me  to  make 
one  for  him  as  a  pattern  to  look  at ;  I  pro- 
mised I  woold,  but  I  said  I  had  no  place  to 
make  them  in.  Harrison  said  he  knew  ajper- 
son  who  he  thought  would  lend  me  one  or  his 
forses  to  make  a  pattern ;  I  was  to  make  one, 
and  .meet  them  at  the  Cock  in  the  evening, 
and  tp  bring  the  pike  to  the  public  house 
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almost  opposite  to  Newton's,  belonging  to  one 
Randall,  or  some  sudi  person;  vdiemer  the 
name  was  Randall  or  Raisdell,  I  cannot  say. 
I  met  Thistlewood,  the  two  Watsons,  Hooper, 
and  Harrison.  I  had  not  made  the  pike,  but 
got  one  made.  Hooper  and  Harrison  went 
with  me  to  Bentley's,  who  had  a  shop  in  a 
ceUar  in  Hart-etreet,  Covent-garden;  I  am  not 
certain  that  was  the  place.  I  asked  Bentley 
to  let  me  use  his  forge,  and  make  spikes  to  put 
round  a  rabbit  warren  or  a  fish-pond,  I  am 
not  certain  which  I  told  him.  Bentley  asked 
the  site ;  he  would  not  \et  me  make  it  as  I 
offered  to  do,  he  made  it  whilst  I  stayed. 
Harrison  and  Hooper  stayed  whilst  it  was 
made,  and  we  came  away  together;  at  Rais- 
dell's  or  Randall's,  I  met  the  two  Watsons, 
Thistlewood,  Harrison,  and  Hooper ;  Preston 
was  not  there ;  I  produced  the  pike.  Watson 
the  prisoner,  who  was  called  doctor  Watson, 
said  it  was  a  famous  instrument.  Nothing  very 
TOLTticular  passed.  We  met  afterwards  at  the 
Cock ;  the  doctor  then  wrote  the  name  of  the 
house.  No.  9,  Greystoke-place,  where  the  com- 
mittee met,  on  a  paper.  I  went  to  Paddington 
with  Thistlewood  amongst  the  navigators,  to 
see  how  many  people  out  of  employ  we  could 
get  together  and  the  spirit  of  them ;  we  went 
to  different  public  houses ;  we  found  naviga- 
tors, and  Thistlewood  treated  them  with  beer; 
we  had  seen  them  two  nights  before ;  they  said 
they  were  out  of  employ,  and  if  there  was  a 
good  row,  thev  would  sooner  die  than  be 
starved  to  death.  We  told  them  we  should 
want  them  for  a  job  in  a  little  time,  and  asked 
how  manv  they  could  collect  in  a  short  time ; 
they  said  five  or  six  hundred  any  morning, 
there  were  so  many  out  of  employ ;  we  treated 
them  with  beer  and  came  away.  We  went  to 
a  public  house  in  Long-acre,  which  the  soldiers 
used  who  attended  the  theatre;  there  were 
eight  or  ten  soldiers  there  at  one  time.  This- 
tlewood gave  them  half  a  gallon  of  beer; 
Thistlewcwd  asked  how.  they  were  treated  by 
their  officers,  and  what  their  pay  was.  He 
went  then  to  a  public-house  in  Vinegar-yard, 
and  found  several  soldiers  there  who  attended 
Dmiy-lane  theatre ;  we  had  similar  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  Thistlewood  treated  them 
also  with  beer ;  I  think  that  was  a  gallon.  A 
soldier  there  spoke  rather  violent  against  go- 
vernment, as  to  their  being  discharged  without 
pensions  after  fighting  so  many  years  for  their 
conntiy.  Hiistlewood  gave  me  two  three- 
shilling  pieces  before  we  parted,  and  invited 
me  to  go  to  the  different  houses  and  collect  all 
the  people  I  could  together,  and  to  meet  him 
next  day;  I  think,  at  Newton's.  I  met  Thistle- 
wood, Watson  the  prisoner,  and  Harrison ;  our 
conversation  was  about  going  from  house  to 
house  and  seeinff  what  people  we  could  collect. 
Thisdewood  and  I  went  to  the  Foxunder-the- 
hill,  whssn  we  f&amd  coal-heavers  and  porters 
who  empty  the  barees ;  people  who  work  on 
the  river ;  there  mi^t  be  ten  or  twenty  out  of 
employ ;  we  gave  them  beer ;  they  said,  there 
were  fifty  or  sixty  standing  in  a  morning  at 
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•Imost  treiy  iTtirat  of  the  different  n harCi  or 
eudn.  Thistlewood  found  the  money.  We 
came  then,  I  think,  towards  tlie  Cock;  I  went, 
by  hit  detire,  to  several  other  places,  to  see 
who  were  out  of  employ ;  if  I  found  any  bod^y 
more  violent  than  the  rest,  to  commnnicate  his 
name  to  Thistlewood.  I  made  an  appointment 
for  Thursday  or  Friday  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  Greystoke-place,  Fetter-lane;  I 
went  there  at  the  time  appointed ;  I  found  the 
house  shut  up.  I  saw  Thistlewood  walking 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  he  called  me 
over  to  him,  and  said  the  doctor  had  not  come 
vet,  he  had  got  the  key;  that  he  was  always 
behind  his  time.  We  waited  twenty  minutes. 
Watson  came,  and  opened  the  door,  and  we 
went  in.  In  a  few  minutes  Preston  and  young 
Watson  came.  I  did  not  know  before,  that  he 
was  his  son.  We  conversed  about  the  soldiers, 
about  the  best  mode  of  setting  fire  to  the 
barracks,  and  of  getting  people  together.  Tlie 
pike  Bentlev  had  made,  was  produced  there. 
Thistlewood  said  it  was  a  verynunous  weapon, 
and  he  ordered  me  to  get  two  hundred  and 
fifty  made  immediately  by  Bentley.  It  was  a 
matter  of  consultation  amongst  the  five.  All 
the  committee  were  there  but  Harrison. 
Doctor  Watson  and  I  told  Thistlewood  that  we 
had  been  together,  and  had  thoroughly  in- 
spected the  Portman-street  barracks  and  the 
King-street  barracks.  Thistlewood  and  young 
Watson  both  said  they  had  been  at  those 
barracks  before.  They  said  so  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  that  they  had  observed  the  avenues ; 
that  there  were  six  avenues  to  King-etreet, 
and  only  two  to  Portman-street  barraclu.  The 
object  of  our  going  there  was,  upon  seeing  the 
avenues,  to  judge  what  combustibles  would  be 
wanting  to  set  fire  to  each,  and  prevent  the 
soldiers  coming  out  with  their  horses.  We 
appointed  a  general  meeting  of  the  six  for 
Sunday ;  we  met  on  Sunday,  aU  the  six.  I  had 
paid  BentJey  ten  shillings  m  advance,  for  iron 
for  pikes." — Bentley,  it  should  be  observed 
here,  confirms  this  fact  in  his  evidence,  that  he 
had  been  )>aid  ten  shillings  before  for  the  iron. 
— ''  They  were  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible; 
Thistlewood  asked  Harrison  or  me  where  he 
could  get  handles  for  the  pikes ;  Harrison  said 
there  was  a  place  behind  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  where  they  might  be  got,  Harrison  said, 
for  three-pence  or  four-pence  a-piece,  but  it 
depended  on  the  length  of  them.^ — ^Now  in 
respect  to  thi?,  as  well  as  all  the  other  numei^ 
cos  places  in  which  Harrison's  name  is  men- 
tioned, Harrison  might  have  been  called  to 
contradict  this,  if  no  such  conversation  had 
passed,  nor  such  transaction  had  happened.— 
**  At  a  meeting  privately  in  Greystoke-place^ 
on  Sunday  morning,  some  boxes,  or  a  large 
box  was  fetched  down,  because  there  were  no 
tables  or  chairs ;  the  room  was  searched,  to  see 
that  nobody  could  overhear.  Thistlewood  pro- 
dnced  a  map  of  London.  This  was  about 
twelve  days  before  the  first  meeting  in  Spar 
fields.  About  the  thiid  of  November,  I 
mark%fll,out  which  Wat  the  best  road  to  tak« 


the  men  who  should  be  collected,  to  attack  the 
different  barracks.  The  first  arrangement  was, 
to  appoint  the  whole  of  the  committee  gene* 
rals,  to  attack  the  barracks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Watson  proposed  Thistlewood  as  head 
general,  he  finding  the  whole  of  the  money ; 
he  and  the  younger  Watson  were  to  take  the 
two  field-pieces  from  the  artillery-ground  in 
Gray's-inn-lane.  Preston  vms  to  attack  the 
Tower;  Harrison  the  artillery  barracks^  St. 
John's  Wood  barracks  by  the  Regent's  Park. 
Harrison  said  he  had  been  an  artillery-man ; 
be  said  so  in  their  presence.  I  was  to  set  fire 
to  the  King-street  barracks,  and  either  to  take 
prisoners,  or  kill  all  that  might  escape.  I  was 
to  have  all  such  people  as  I  could  ffet ;  navi- 
gators, &c.  armed  with  pikes  and  different 
weapons  we  could  get.  The  elder  Watson  wae 
to  set  fire  to  Portman-street  barracks,  with 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  spirits  of  wine,  and  sulphur. 
We  were  to  attack  the  whole  of  the  places  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  a  Sunday.  We 
were  to  take  the  horses  out  of  the  carriages^ 
and  those  who  could  ride  were  to  form  cavalry, 
and  barricade  with  the  carriages.  After  I  had 
set  fire  to  King-street  barracks,  we  were  to 
meet  the  elder  Watson  at  the  top  of  Oxford- 
street.  Harrison  was  to  join  us  with  the 
artillery  from  the  Regent's-park.  As  soon  af 
he  had  joined,  a  volley  was  to  be  fired,  to  let 
the  remainder  know  we  had  got  poesession  of 
the  artillery.  Two  field-pieces  were  to  be 
taken  into  the  Park,  to  fire  on  the  cavalry,  if 
they  attempted  to  come  from  Kntghtsbridge 
barracks.  The  guns  were  to  be  protected  by 
a  parcel  of  pikemen,  to  be  left  there.  We 
were  to  barricade  the  avenues  about  Portman- 
street,  to  prevent  the  horse  coming  who  might 
be  out  of  quarters ;  we  were  to  go  down  Ptek- 
lane  to  barricade  the  different  gates  to  prevent 
any  body  coming  firom  the  Park  into  Pan-lane; 
the  Picouiilly  gate,  at  Hyde-park-comer,  waa 
to  be  fastened  and  chained,  and  a  party  left  to 
fire  on  the  horse,  if  they  should  come.  We 
were  to  proceed  to  Charin^-cross  uod  Weet- 
minster-bridge,  and  Inrricade  the  avenues  to 
prevent  the  horse  coming  round  from  Chebee. 
When  Thistlewood  and  the  younger  Watson 
had  got  guns  at  Gray's-inn-lane,  they  were  to 
attack  the  oil  shops  and  gnnsinitHs  shops  for 
combustibles  and  arms,  and  blockade  fimn 
Gray's-inn-lane  to  St.  Giles's  "  all  thoee  pbcee 
are  referred  to  in  the  other  evidence,''  where 
Thistlewood  was  to  make  his  grand  stand. 
One  gun  was  to  be  pointed  up  Oxford-road, 
and  the  other  up  Tottenham-eonrt-road. 
Preston  was  to  attack  die  Tower,  and  the 
younger  Watson  was  to  have  gone  up  Oxford- 
road,  and  barricaded  all  the  avenues  to  the 
right,  and  then  they  would  be  all  barricaded  to 
the  right  and  left.  If  Preston  did  not  succeed 
at  the  Tower,  he  was  to  barricade  London 
bridge,  to  prevent  the  artillery  coming  from 
Woolwich  ;  he  was  then  to  barricade  White- 
chapel,  to  prevent  troops  cominff  from  the 
ooontry  that  way;  and  wnen  he  had  got  sdfll- 
cient  force  he  was  to  meet  the  main  body  at 
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«  Um  Old  Lady/*  (a  cant  nana  for  the  Bank) 
nod  **  the  Old  Man^*  be  aays,  was  a  cant  name 
tat  the  Tower.  *'  After  thii  arrangement  was 
aade,  Thistlewood  desired  doctor  Watson  to 
oalculate  bow  mocfa  the  combustibles  vould 
come  to,  and  bow  much  it  would  take  for 
•veiy  avenne  of  the  barracks.  Doctor  Watson 
■aid  it  would  come  to  something  short  of  a 
hundred  ponnds;  the  papers  were  destroyed 
when  done  with.  Thistlewood  bid  him  not 
•pare  for  twenty  pounds,  but  roast  them  well. 
Doctor  Watson  said  the  flame  would  be  so 
npid  and  stench  so  strong,  thai  it  would  stifle 
them  in  a  few  minutes.  Young  Watson  and  I 
were  appointed  to  look  out  for  a  house  to 
lodge  combustibles  and  arms  in ;  we  were  to 
lake  h  as  for  a  trade,  for  an  oil  and  colour 
ahoj),  eo  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  on 
Irinng  in  combustibles.  Thistlewood  said, 
lUe it  at anjpnce,  as tre  do  not  intend  to 
pay  for  it.  Inistlewood  ordered  us  to  go 
•boot  the  house  in  the  momioff,  and  the 
doctor  to  purchaae  the  combustibles.  The 
■Itaek  on  toe  hairacks  was  to  be  on  Saturday 
a%ht  or  Sunday  morning  following,  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  Norember.  I  was  to 
f»  to  the  shop  as  young  Watson's  senrant** — 
dun  was  to  M  a  mask— '^  wo  were  to  lodge 
Ihoee  ingredients  there,  and  to  get  men  to 
bore  holes  in  the  bandies  to  fosten  the  pikes 
on  the  handles ;  it  was  fixed  who  was  to  have 
the  command.  Thistlewood  was  to  be  first 
in  command  — •  old  Watson  second  —  Uarri- 
•on  third — W^atson  proposed  me  for  fourth 
—young  Watson  fifth,  and  Preston,  as  he  was 
tame,  to  be  the  last.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  they  should  appoint  a  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety.  Thistlewood  proposed  it  to  be 
called  together  after  we  got  the  better  of  the 
soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  had  joined  us ;  that  is, 
if  we  succeeded.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
names  were  mentioned  by  the  elder  Watson 
and  Thistlewood.  I  think  twenty-four  were 
mentioned  that  day." — ^The  nomioation  of  a 
committee  of  public  safety  is  certainly  con- 
flrmed  by  the  paper  found  on  the  prisoner, 
htaded  Commit  P.  S^-"  I  recollect  a  few  of 
Ibe  names — sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  lord 
nayor,  lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  Hunt,  m^jor  Cart- 
wnght.  Gale  Jones,  Roger  O'Connor,   one 

?iuire  Fawkes  of  Bamlx)rough  Grange  in 
oricshire,  Samuel  Brooks,  Thompson  of  Hoi- 
lioni-bridge,  the  two  Erans's,  Watson,  and 
!rhistlew(Md.  A  proclamation  was  to  be 
iMued  as  soon  as  we  bad  got  the  better,  that  a 
new  goremment  was  to  be  esublished,  and  a 
Iwunty  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  soldiers, 
or  double  pay  for  life,  which  they  pleased,  if 
ittey  joined  us.  Thistlewood  deslrcKl  Watson 
to  calculate  what  it  would  amount  to  if  they 
took  the  hundred  guineas ;  he  calculated  it  at 
about  two  millions,  which  he  said  was  nothing 
comparable  to  the  national  debt,  which  would 
be  wiped  off".  Harrison  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  when  we  called  the  people  together  we 
should  not  find  so  many  as  was  expected ;  die 
jyifwer  by  Tliistkwood  wu,  that  if  we  could 
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get  three  or  four  hundred  together^  ha  was  de- 
termined to  act,  and  would  not  wait  longer 
than  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  morning  tal- 
lowing. We  remained  tosether  from  elefen 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  or  six  in  the 
evening  of  Sunday*'— which  probably  was 
Sunday  the  third  of  November — *'  it  was  ^^reed 
that  we  should  see  how  many  men  we  could 
each  of  us  get  tojgether  to  be  reported  to 
Thistlewood.  Thistlewood  and  I  went  to 
Paddington,  to  the  public  houses  we  had  been 
at  before ;  we  founa  several  navigators  there ; 
nearly  the  same  cgnversation  passed  as  before, 
that  we  wished  them  to  ||et  men  together,  as 
they  would  be  wanted  m  a  few  &y%,  A 
young  man  was  violent,  and  Thistlewood  bade 
him  bring  nails  at  the  end  of  sticks,  or  spike 
nails,  or  anv  thing  to  run  into  i^  fellow's  guts. 
Thistlewood  and  1  went  to  three  houses  about 
Paddington,  one  of  them  was  at  the  comer 
of  Lisson-street  or  Lisson-green,  I  believe; 
we  were  to  give  our  different  reports.  On 
the  Monday  morning,  young  Watson  and 
the  elder  Watson  and  I,  met  at  Randall's  or 
RaisdeU's  in  Long-acre.  Young  Watson  and 
I  found  an  empty  boose,  that  ve  thoo^t 
would  answer,  by  Seymour-place ;  a  woman 
showed  it  us."-— This  is  very  material:  <<  A 
woman  shewed  it  us,  she  referred  us  to  a 
timber-merchant,  who  lived  near  this  place, 
lower  down  on  the  left-hand  side,  a  Mr. 
Cesser ;  young  Walson  went  in,  I  stopped  on 
the  outside;  he  said,  Mr.  Cesser  had  said 
there  was  felurteen  or  fifteen  pounds  worth  of 
fixtures,  and  that  he  had  given  Thistlewood's 
name  as  a  referee,  in  Southampton-buildings. 
Young  Watson  and  I  then  went  to  No.  9, 
Grey-stoke-place,  and  met  the  whole  of  the 
committee,  and  reported  what  we  had  done ; 
Thistlewood  said  he  would  attend  when  Mr. 
Cesser  called.  Cosser  had  said  he  could  not 
call  for  a  day  or  two,  and  Thistlewood  said  if 
Watson  wanted  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
down  for  the  fixtures  he  ¥ras  to  draw  on  him. 
Preston  reported  what  a  number  of  people  he 
had  had  at  a  meeting  inSpitaUfields ;  he  wished 
as  many  of  us  as  coulJ,  to  meet  there  that 
evening ;  the  whole  six  of  us,  and  Hooper, 
who  was  not  not  then  of  the  committee,  went. 
It  was  near  or  in  Spital-ficlds ;  there  were  sixty 
or  seventy,  which  was  more  than  the  room 
could  well  hold ;  one  John  Dyall  appeared  as 
chairman ;  the  elder  Watson  read  something 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  prince  regent, 
or  the  parliament,  I  do  not  know  which.  \Ve 
all  came  away  together ;  Thistlewood  said  the 
only  outcry  of  the  people  was  want  of  arms. 
Thistlewood  orderea  me  to  get  250  more  pikes 
made.  I  went  two  nights  after  to  a  different 
house  in  or  near  Spital-fields ;  at  the  former 
meeting  there  were  five  other  houses  appointed, 
and  old  Watson  prom  i»ed  that  the  petition  should 
be  printed,  and  one  left  at  each  of  the  houses. 
We  went  to  a  difl'erent  house  somewhere 
above  Drick-lanc,  twelve  or  fourteen  people 
met ;  Dyall  was  in  the  chair,  and  read  the  pe- 
tition, there  not  having  been  time  to  ,get  it 
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printed.  Watson  employed  one  Crisp  to  write 
three  copies ;  he  wrote  a  part  at  the  Cock,  in 
Grafton-street;  only  two  ofoar  committee  were 
there,  Harrison  and  I,  and  Hooper,  who  had 
not  joined  the  committee;  the  remainder  of 
the  committee  were  gone  to  different  houses.  I 
joined  Thistlewood  at  the  house  where  I  was 
the  former  evening;    I  went  with  Harrison 
and  Hooper,  who  knew  the  way;  Harrison, 
Hooper,  and  I,  walked  together ;  on  our  return 
Thistlewood  disapproved  of  the  smallness  of 
the  meeting ;  Harrison  said  thev  had  not  got 
money  to  pay  for  drink ;  we  had  paid  for  ouiw 
selves ;  Harrison  said,  he  thought  they  would 
be  disappointed,  when  they  came  to  call  them 
together,  that  if  they  kept  treating  them  with 
liquor,  they  would  have  half  Spital-fields  come. 
Ou  Friday  the  whole  committee  met  at  Gr^- 
stoke-place;   Thistlewood  told  us,  that  Mr. 
Cosser  had  called  on  him  about  the  house ;  he 
did  not  know  whether  be  would  let  him  have 
it,  but  he  desired  young  Watson  to  get  the 
key,  to  put  in  the  ingredients ;   he  then  bade 
him  go  to  Mr.  Cosser,  and  to  draw  on  him  a 
chrck  at  eieht  or  ten  days,  for  the  money  re- 
c|uired  for  Uie  house ;  young  Watson  reported 
in  the  evening,  that  Cosser  doubted  about  let- 
ting him  have  it,  without  paying  a  quarter's 
rent  in  advance ;   and  intimated   that  he  did 
not  think  the  situation  would  suit  the  business; 
we  did  not  proceed  in  taking  the  house.    On 
the  Sunday  after,  the  whole  committee  met 
again  in    Greystoke-place ;    Harrison    then 
made  proposals  to  call  a  public  meeting,  to 
see  how  many  they  could  collect  who  would 
join  them ;  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  Spa-fields  was  agreed  on  as  the  place. 
Young  Watson  and  Thistlewood  went  out  to 
look  at  the  ground :  they  returned,  and  report- 
ed that  it  was  a  very  famous  place,  being  so 
near  the  Tower  and  the  Bank,  that  they  could 
Ket  into  town,  and  take  them  by  surprise. 
Tliistlewood  said,  now  let  us  draw  up  placards 
to  be  stuck  up,  and  hand-bills  tobeaistributed 
about.    Places  were  mentioned,  the  Borough, 
Spitalfields,  Petty  France,   amongst  all  the 
working  people,  one  day  going  in  one  direc- 
rectioo,  and  another  day  in  anotlier ;  the  paper 
was  read  and  approved  of,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  advertised,  I  think,  in 
The  Statesman,  news-paper,   and  that  fWe- 
hundrcd  small,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
large,  should  be  printed  off  immediately.   The 
elder  Watson  undertook  to  get  them  printed 
by  a  printer  in  Fetter-lane  or  GrayVinn-lane, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  lodged ;  he  came 
back,  and  said  the  printer  wants  a  one^ound 
note  to  go  on  with  to  purchase  paper ;  Ttiistle- 
wood  gave  him  a  ten  pound  note,  he  was  to 
give  me  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  the  print- 
ing and  the  pikes ;   this  was  on  Sunday  the 
10th  of  November.    Thistlewood  asked,  who 
would  undertake  to  get  a  waggon  to  speak 
from;    I  undertook  to  get  one;    I  said,  I 
ihou^^t  it  might  be  obtained  for  forty  or  fifty 
shillings.  Thistlewood  said,  thev  would  have  a 
fla?,  trreen,  red,  and  white,  and  that  his  wife  I 
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should  make  it;  he  asked  the  doctor  what 
would  be  the  best  motto  to  put  on  it,   the 
doctor  wrote  out  on  a  paper,  Nature,  Truth, 
and  Justice;  the  same  motto  we  afterwards 
had  at  Sparfields ;  I  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  flag,  oeing  the  strongest.    I  was  desired 
by  Thistlewood  to  get,  at  Paddington,  half  a 
doien  navigators  to  carry  placards  about  past- 
ed on  pasteboard ;  I  went  that  Sunday  night 
to  Paddington,  and  appointed  navigators  for 
the  purpose.     I  was  appoint^  bv  the  two 
Watsons  to  meet  at  a  cofiee-shop  in  King*8-gate 
street,  Holbom,  the  next  mommg,  to  receive 
money  from  the  elder  Watson  to  pay  for  the 
pikes,  and  to  buy  some  nail-bags  to  bring  them 
away.    I  met  the  two  Watsons  next  morning ; 
the   elder   Watson  gave  his  son   five   one- 
pound  notes,  to  go  with  me   to    Bentley*s; 
young  Watson  went  to  purchase    nail-lmgB, 
while  I  went  to  Bentley's  to  get  the  bill  made 
out;  Bentleyhad  made  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty;  he  made  out  the  bill;  I  went  to  his 
house  first;  Bentley  and  I  went  to  a  wine 
vault,  and  there  young  Watson  came  in,  and 
produced  the  nail-bag;  the  vrine  vault  is  the 
comer  of  a  court  leading  out  of  HartrfStreet 
into  Long  acre,   called  I  think,   Les-alley. 
Bentley  produced  his  bill,  and  I  paid  him ; 
young  Watson  gave  me  the  money  m  the  pi«- 
sence  of  Bentley,  and  I  paid  Bentley ;  I  think 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  was  paid  there, 
after  giving  me  credit  for  the  one  pound  paid 
before.  We  three  then  went  into  Bentley's  cellar 
where  the  pikes  were,  and  all  three  assisted  in 
putting  them  into  bags,  and  young  Watson 
and  learned  them  to  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury, 
where  both  the  Watsons  lodged;   the  pike 
heads  were  deposited  under  what  looked  like 
a  sofa-bed,  or  bedstead.     We  then  went  to 
the  committee  in  Greystoke-place;  I  prodnoed 
the  bill  and  receipt  from  Bentley  to  Thistle- 
wood ;  he  desired  me  to  destroy  it,  which  I 
did  in  his  presence.     I  and  young  Watson 
informed  him  we  had  got  the  pikes ;   the  dder 
Watson  and  I  went  to  the  printer  for  the  bUb ; 
I  afterwards  saw  him  with  the  elder  Watson ; 
he  said  he  had  been  at  some  office  to  make  in- 
quiries, whether  it  was  legal  to  print  them  or 
not ;  the  printer  lives  two  or  three  doors  fimn 
Fleet-street,  the  back  door  of  the  house  leads 
into  a  court ;  I  went  in  at  the  back  door ;  the 
printer's  name  was  Storer;  he  said  he  had  ' 
once  before  got  into  a  scrape ;  he  said  he  had 
near  two  hundred  finished,  but  he  should  det» 
troy  them ;  he  produced  several  bills  printed, 
bnt  he  would  not  let  them  go  out  of  his  hand. 
Youiig  Watson  joined  us;  we  wanted  ffim  to 
cut  his  name  off;  he  refused,  and  said,  he 
would  destroy  what  he  had  printed ;  we  went 
to  a  public  house  whilst  he  considered  whether 
he  would  let  us  have  them.    Watson  returned, 
and  brought  away  the  paper  prepared  for  the 
printing;  I  carried  the  paper  to  Greystoke- 
place  ;  we  both  of  us  reported  to  the  committee, 
that  we  had  not  got  them  printed.    Then  it 
was  resolved,  that  Watson  the  elder  should  go 
to  SchIc,  u  printer,  in  Tottcnham-court-road,  to 
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got  two  hiiiiilrrd  nml  fifty  printed  off  imme- 
diatrly,  if  he  paid  an  extra  price  for  them.    lie 
iv'cni,  and  returned  and   reported  that  there 
should  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  ready  next 
morning  by  eight  o'clock.    This  was  ^tonday 
the  eleventh,  the  Monday  before  the  nieeting. 
Watson  the  elder  reported,  that  he  had  got  a 
roan  to  stick  up  the  smaller  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  the  hundred,  and  the  larger  at 
four  shillinprs  or  four  and  sixpence.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Hunt  were  to  be  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting;  a  letter  was  written  by 
the  elder  Watson  to  those  gentlemen,  and  sent 
away.     An  advertisement  was  written  by  the 
elder  Watson  for  the  Statesman,  I  believe  it 
was,  to  which  it  was  sent,  with  seven  or  eight 
shillings  from  Thistlewood,  to  get  it  put  in 
immediately.    At  the  first  paper  to  wnich  it 
was  sent  (I  believe  the  Times)  it  was  refused  ; 
ill  were  present  at  this  time,  I  was  to  get  the 
navigators  together  the  next  morning,  to  dis- 
tribute hand-bills  amongst  the  manufacturers 
and   soldiers,  and  exhibit  placards  on  their 
backs.    I,  Harrison,  and  Preston,  were  to  fol- 
low Uic  men  to  sec  tliey  stuck  up  the  papers 
and  distributed  them  properly;  1  appointed 
the  navigators  accordingly,  for  Tuesday  the 
12th ;  I  went  to  the  Cock  m  the  morning ;  the 
bilb  were  not  come  from  Scale's ;  I  went  to 
Scale's  and  Hooper,  with  me ;  we  took  the  pla- 
cards and  bills  to  the  Cock.  The  six  Paddington 
navigators  came  according  as    I    appointed 
them ;  I  treated  them  with  bread,  cheese  and 
porter ;  the  whole  of  the  committee  was  there. 
Thistlewood  sent  out  to  purchase  pasteboard 
and  string  to  tic  on  their  uacks,  and  we  sent 
out  the  men  with  the  placards,  one  by  one,  as 
fast  as  they  were  ready ;  directions  were  given 
to  the  men  with  the  placards,  to  walk  very 
slow  in  the  populous  parts,  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  and  to  let  the  people  read 
when  a  crowd  gathered  round  them,  and  to 
deliver  small  bills  out,  but  not  to  be  extrava- 
gant with  them;   to  deliver  them  to  soldiers 
and  the  lower  orders  of  people,  and  any  l>ody 
out  of  employ ;  and   to  deliver  them  at  the 
different  factories ;   one  shilling  was  given  to 
each  of  them,  and  they  were  to  have  another 
shilling  when  they  returned  in  the  evening; 
the  three  I  was  to  pay,  were  to  return  to  the 
Cock,   in  Grafton-strect,  in  the   evening,  to 
receive  pay  and  orders  for  next  day ;  the  elder 
'  Watson  brought  some  bills  and  placards  from 
Scale's;  Hooper  went  part  of  the  way  with 
me ;  they  stuck  them  up  at  diflferent  public 
houses,  where  they  would  let  them ;  this  is  one 
of  the  small  bills,  the  large  one  is  in  the  same 
words.**— The  large  bill  wasthat  which  has  been 
produced  to  you ;   this  I  have  read  before : 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  distressed  manufacturers, 
and  so  on."    I  will  not  trouble  you  with  it 
again:—**  Hooper  and  I  went  by  Charing- 
cross;  he  said  he  had  stuck  up  one  on  the 
pedestal  of  king  Charles,  which  I  afterwards 
saw  there ;  he  told  me  that  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  man  attending  the  coaches,  who  said  he 
could  get  twenty  shillings  for  his  getting  over. 


for  some -penality.    All  the  committee  met  in 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  at  the  Cock, .  in 
Grafton-street ;  the  next  morning,  Wednesday, 
I  Went  to  the  Cock  again,  the  navigators  came 
there  then;  the  committee  was  appointed  to 
meet  that  evening  in  Grcystoke-place ;  we  did 
not  all  meet,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween young  Watson  and  Harrison.    Yotmg 
Watson  reported  the  quarrel,  all  were  present 
but  Harrison ;  young  Watson  ssdd  to  Harrison, 
^  if  we  had  not  known  you  well,  I  should  have 
thought    you   a   marplot.'*      Harrison    said, 
**  that  if  they  did  not  mind,  he,  young  Watsdn, 
was  so  violent,  he  would  bring  himself  and  all 
the  others  into  trouble,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them."     So  young 
Watson  reported ;  this  threw  the  whde  of  us 
into  a  state  of  alarm ;  we  resolved  to  meet  at 
another  place,  though  we  thought  he  would  not 
deceive  us,  and  disclose  the  plan.    We  then 
^reed  to  meet  again  late  in  the  evening; 
^istlewood  desired  me  to  call,  in  the  mean- 
time, on  Harrison,  to  know  why  he  had  with- 
drawn ;  we  appointed  Hooper  on  the  commit- 
tee in  Harrison's  place;   we  appointed  the 
committee  to  meet  that  night  at  the  Blue-last, 
in  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street;  I  was   to 
bring  Hooper  with  me.    I  went  to  Harrison, 
and  reported  what  passed  between  him  and 
me ;  I  told  him  young  Watson  had  reported 
that  he  had  withdrawn  himself,  and  I  wished 
to  know  the  reason,     lie  said  be  had,  and 
wished  me  to  do  so ;  he  said  yoimg  Watson 
was  so  violent,  he  would  get  himself  and  every- 
body else  into  trouble.    Harrison    said,   he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  us,  nei- 
ther would  he  attend  the  Spa-fields  meeting. 
— -I  went  to  the  Cock,  in  Grafton-street,  on 
leaving  Harrison,  and  there  met  Hooper,  and 
told  him  he  was  chosen  on  the  committee  in 
Harrison's  place.      He  wanted  to  know  the 
reason,  I  told  him  that  Harrison  and  young 
Watson  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  Harrison  had 
turned  traitor ;  Hooper  said  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it.    Harrison  came,  and  Hooper  told  him 
he  heard  he  had  turned  traitor,  and  that  he 
would  not  believe  it ;  I  said  I  had  not  called 
him  traitor,  but  young  Watson  had  called  him 
I  a  marplot.     Harrison  said,  he  had  withdrawn, 
and  should  not  attend    the   committee    any 
morc^  nor  the  meeting.    Hooper  and  1  went 
to  the  Dluc-Iast,  where  the  meeting  was  ap- 
])ointed;  all  came  in  after  I  got  there.     >^e 
j  stopped  there  some  time,  but  went  away,  there 
1  being  no  private  room  there ;  we  went  to  No. 
I  0,  Grcystoke-placo,  went  into  a  two-pair  of 
.  stairs  back  room,  to  which  there  was  no  win- 
dow, all  six  were  there  with  Hooper ;  he  was 
told  he  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Harrison, 
j  who  had  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  plan  w;ui 
{  explained  to  him,  the  plan  for  next  Friday ; 
the  plan  about  the  barracks  was  at  that  timo 
done  away  with,  because  we  could  not  get  the 
house.    The  plan  for  Friday,  the  15ih,  was, 
that  the  elder  and  younger  A'atson,  and  Pres- 
ton, were  to  address  the  mob  from  the  waggon, 
to  be  there  about  twelve,  before  Hunt  came. 
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Hunt  was  to  l>e  there  at  one  o'clock ;  and  if 
Thbtlewood  saw  the  spirit  of  the  people  ripe 
to  act,  that  we,  the  committee  of  six,  were  to 
jump  from  the  wasgon  and  head  the  mob  into 
the  town;  six  co^ades,  one  for  each,  and  a 
flaffy  were  to  be  prepared.  Thistlewood  said, 
if  me  mob  called  for  weapons,  we  were  to  tell 
them  we  would  soon  find  tnem  weapons  from  the 
diflbrent  gunsmiths' shops;  it  was  mentioned  that 
there  was  scarce  a  gunsmith's  shop  in  London 
which  had  not  been  inspected,  to  see  what  arms 
there  were  there,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
stood,  so  as  to  go  directly  to  them.  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  elder  Watson  or  Thistlewood 
mentioned  that,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other ; 
it  was  said,  that  when  arms  were  got,  they 
expected  to  go  down  to  the  Tower,  and  to 
taxe  it  by  surprise.  The  Qank  and  Tower 
were  mentioned;  if  the  Bank  was  taken,  it 
was  stated  then  how  we  should  proceed ;  we 
were  to  get  all  that  we  could  on  the  top  of  the 
Bank,  to  throw  things  from  thence,  to  bring 
out  tne  b6ok8,  and,  if  the  soldiers  came,  we 
were  to  bum  the  books,  and  do  away  with  the 
national  debt.  Our  committee  met  on  Thurs- 
day the  t4th,  the  day  before  the  first  meeting, 
all  six  met ;  Hooper  was  one,  Harrison  haying 
completely  withdrawn  himself.  Hic  remainder 
of  the  bills  were  brought  from  Seale*s,  and 
bills  and  placards  were  sent  out  on  Tliursday 
morning  as  before;  five  of  us  only  were  there; 
Preston  came  to  fetch  his  bills,  and  went  away 
to  another  place.  In  the  evening,  our  com- 
mittee met  again,  I  cannot  say  where,  but  I 
think  in  Greystoke-place ;  Thistlewood  and 
Watson  senior  said  they  had  seen  Hunt  at 
Bouverie-street  hotel,  and  that  he  bad  made 
some  objections  to  the  petition  to  be  read  to 
the  people,  and  wished  to  have  one  of  his 
own ;  they  reported  further,  that  Hunt  had  had 
a  letter  from  sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  his  son 
was  ill  at  Brighton,  and  he  could  not  attend. 
We  agreed  to  meet  next  morning  at  a  public 
house  near  Whitefriars,  called  the  Lincolnshire- 
house;  I  was  to  call  at  Thistle  wood's  to  get 
tl^  colours  and  cockades,  I  was  to  procure  a 
*  staff.  When  tlie  committee  broke  up,  Thistle- 
wood and  I  went  to  some  houses,  to  the  NagV 
h^,  Camaby-market,  and  distributed  buls, 
aud  invited  as  many  to  come  as  we  could ;  we 
distributed  bills  too  for  the  meeting  next  day, 
amongst  the  soldiers  by  the  theatre ;  beer  was 
giTen  by  Thistlewood  at  those  houses.  We 
never  went  to  any  place  where  mechanics  were 
out  of  work,  to  whom  we  did  not  ^ive  beer. 
One  Gilling,  who  had  been  a  seijeant  in  the 

fuards,  I  conversed  with  in  the  morning  of 
riday.  I  went  to  Thistlewood*s  lodgings  in 
Southampton-buildings,  and  saw  him;  and 
received  a  flag  and  six  cockades  from  Mrs. 
Thistlewood,  in  the  presence  of  Thistlewood 
and  his  son — that  was  the  flag.  Thistlewood 
gave  me  money  at  the  same  time  to  buy  a  staff 
for  the  flag.  I  went  and  bouG^ht  a  staff  on  the 
right  hand  side  ^oing  down  Holbom.  When 
I  came  to  the  Lincolnshire  public-house,  the 
committee  were  all  assembled.    This  was  the 


morning  of  the  15th.  We  found  the  staff  not 
long  enough,  and  we  went  to  a  carpenter's' 
near  the  public-house,  and  bought  one,  and 
brought  it  back  to  the  public-house;  it  was 
approved  of.  I  left  the  house,  about  half-past 
eleven,  to  go  to  Spa<fields.  Preston,  Hooper, 
and  Thistlewood,  left  the  house  with  me.  The 
Watsons  were  at  Bouverie-street  hotel  with 
Hunt.  Old  Watson  had  gone  with  me  to  get 
the  staff;  the  Bouverie-street  hotel  is  close  by. 
I  carried  the  colours  in  my  bosom,  aud  the 
staff  in  my  hand.  We  walked  all  the  way, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  fields,  we  sent  Crisp 
to  get  a  coach,  and  gave  him  the  staff;  the 
coach  was  first  brought  to  a  public-house  close 
by  the  fields.  Hooper  ana  Preston  got  in, 
and  Crisp  on  the  box.  The  coach  drove 
towards  Merlin's  Cave.  Four  of  the  commit- 
tee, Thistlewood,  Hooper,  Preston,  and  my- 
self, were  at  Merlin's  Cave.  The  two  Watsons 
came  with  Hunt.  Hunt  got  on  the  roof  of  the 
chariot  in  which  he  came;  I  got  on  the  box  of 
Hunt's  carriage ;  Thistlewood  was  on  the  box 
at  the  same  time.  ITiistlewood  desired  me  to 
hobt  the  colours;  I  tied  them  on  the  staff 
handed  me  by  Crisp.  There  was  a  targe  as- 
sembly then  round  Merlin's  Cave ;  Hunt  ad- 
dressed them  from  the  top  of  his  carriage,  and 
tlien  proposed  to  go  to  the  window  of  Merlin's 
Cave.  I  handed  the  colours  into  the  one  {uur 
of  stairs  room.  One  Clarke,  I  understood, 
was  chosen  chairman.  Dyall  was  there ;  he  was 
not  chairman.  Hunt  named  Clarke;  it  was 
not  intended  that  Dyall  should  be  chairman. 
Hunt  addressed  the  populace  from  the  room. 
Hunt  proposed  an  aajoumment  to  a  fortnight 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Thistlewood 
desired  me  to  tell  young  Watson  to  tell  Hunt, 
to  move  an  amendment  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
fortnight.  Watson  told  Mr.  Hunt;  and  he, 
or  young  Watson,  moved  the  amendment ;  it 
was  proposed,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
After  the  business  was  over,  we  all  quitted 
Merlin's  Cave ;  I  got  into  the  hackney-coach 
with  Hooper,  the  two  Watsons,  and  Thistle- 
wood. 1  showed  the  colours  from  the  coach- 
window.  The  horses  were  taken  off  the  coach, 
and  I  was  drawn  along  by  the  populace.  We 
ran  against  a  wall.  We  then  walked  to  Bou- 
verie-street hotel,  where  Hunt  was ;  we  dined 
together  there,  all  but  Preston,  with  Hunt.  I 
and  Hooper  came  away  together ;  I  went  af- 
terwards to  Tliistlewood's  house,  on  Sundby, 
with  the  colours,  and  delivered  them  to  Mrs. 
Thistlewood ;  she  was  folding  up  newspaper! 
with  advertisements,  when  the  meetine  was  to 
be  called  again.  This  was  on  Sunday,  the 
1 7th ;  I  saw  Thistlewood  directing  several  to 
different  manufacturing  towns,  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  and  numbers  of  places,  to  be 
sent  by  the  post ;  they  contained  an  account 
of  the  last  meeting,  and  advertisements  of  the 
next  meeting.     I  was  present  when  the  father 

SLve  them  to  the  son,  with  directions  to  put 
em  into  the  post.  A  hand-bill  was  drawn 
up  at  Greystoke-place,  that  Saturday,  for  the 
next  meetmg,  the  elder  Watsou  drew  it  up ; 
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a  paper  wat  drawn  up  bf  the  elder  Watson, 
calling  upon  persons  to  subscribe  to  the  ex^ 
penses  of  the  next  meeting,  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  expense  of  the  past  bad  fallen 
upon  one  or  two  individuals.  Every  paper 
liiistlewood  could  find  was  destroyed  when 
done  with.  Thistlewood  frequently  reminded 
Doctor  Watson  of  not  having  papers  about 
him,  asy  if  any  thing  was  found  on  our  nersonsy 
that  was  the  only  thing  which  would  aiscover 
us.  Once,  in  particular,  Thistlewood  burned 
some  songs  of  the  Doctor's  in  my  presence. 
This  is  the  advertisement  in  the  Statesman 
which  Watson  drew  up ;  it  tallies  with  what  I 
lieard  read : — "  London,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 20th,  IB! 6.  The  expenses  (which  have 
been  considerable)  of  convening  the  meeting 
on  the  15th  instant,  having  fallen  particularly 
on  one  or  two  individuals,  and  as  other  ex- 
penses will  occur,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
rarliamentary  Reform,  and  immediately  bring- 
ing togetlier  united  ability  and  integrity,  to 
relieve  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  subscrip- 
tions for  that  purpose  are  received  by  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  John  Hooper,  No.  9,Grcystoke- 
place.  Fetter-lane.  Signed,  Tliomas  Preston, 
secretary.'' 

The  witness  then  proceeds ;  "  On  Monday, 
the  18th  of  November,  I,  Hooper,  and  Preston 
went  about  for  subscriptions;  we  got  about 
two  pounds  the  first  day ;  we  went  about  the 
second  day,  and  every  day,  till  the  meeting 
took  place,  llie  money  was  paid  over  to  the 
elder  Watson,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
committee,  in  the  interval,  between  the  first 
and  second  Sparfields  meeting,  we  went  to  the 
gunsmiths*  shops,  to  see  what  ammunition  and 
80  on  there  was;  particularly  about  the  Tower; 
we  went  also  to  tlie  premises  of  persons  who 
supply  ships,  to  see  what  ball,  cannistcr  and 
grape  there  was;  we  did  this  on  five  or  six 
different  days;  we  looked  at  two  or  three 
gunsmiths  in  the  Minories,  in  particular,  and 
oil  shops,  and  where  there  were  combustibles, 
oil,  spirits  of  wine,  &c. ;  we  made  our  re|K)rt 
to  Thistlewood  ;  we  met  in  committee  daily, 
and  communicated  what  we  had  done.  To- 
wards tlie  close  of  the  month,  I  called,  with 
botli  the  Watsons,  at  different  times,  on  Mr. 
Keenes.  I  went  to  the  Tower  with  Thistle- 
wood, walked  all  round  the  Tower,  and  went 
into  one  of  the  canteens  used  by  the  soldiers,' 
and  gave  the  soldiers  some  l)eer  and  some 
bills,  for  the  second  meeting  at  Spa-fields. 
This  is  one  of  the  small  ones ;  I  distributed 
some  of  these,  and  gave  the  soldiers  drink.  I 
went  to  the  Tower  three  or  four  times,  between 
the  first  and  second  meeting ;  once  with  Tliis- 
tlewood,  the  other  times  with  young  Watson ; 
we  had  bills  all  the  times;  I  distributed  a 
great  many  in  and  round  the  Tower,  along  the 
water  side ;  I  showed  the  soldiers  the  cockades 
twice,  red,  white,  and  green,  in  one  of  the 
taps:  about  half  a  dozen  were  present;  a 
number  were  coming  in  and  out.  1  asked,  if 
they  would  like  to  work  for  a  master  who 
'Wool J  give  (Iiem  doubU  wages,  or  to  be  as 
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they  are ;  whether  they  would  sooner  fight  for 
a  big  loaf,  or  a  little  one ;  those  people  we 
were  drinking  with  might  hear  what  passed. 
Our  committee  met  once  or  twice  every  day, 
or  every  night,  for  reports ;  we   discussed  our 
plans  at  these  meetmgs;  after  being  at  the 
Tower,  we  reported  what  we  had  done,  and 
how  we  found  the  spirits  of  the  people ;  every 
thing  was  reported  regularly.    Inistlewood,  or 
the  elder  lYatson,  proposed,  that  if  we  could 
get  a  couple  of  hundied  young  women  toge- 
ther, ana  dress  them  in  white,  for  them  to 
carry  the  small  flags  and  cockades ;  or  if  we 
had  money  enough,  that  we  should  dress  them 
all  alike,  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  sol- 
diers, that  they  should  not  ride  over  us,  the 
committee  heading  the   mob.     I  called   on 
Keenes,  once  with  the  elder,  and  once  with 
the  younger  Watson  ;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Spencean  society  at  the  NagVhead ;  we  asked 
how  long  it  would  take  to  make  us  six  great 
coats ;  we  asked  him  to  attend  and  dine  with 
us,  at  No.  1,  Dean-street :  Watson  had  taken 
lodgincs  at  Dean-street,  Fetter^lanc,  to  avoid 
being  discovered  at  Greystoke-place.    In  the 
last  week  of  November,  we  went  over  Black- 
friars-bridge  to  the  New-cut,  to  Westminster- 
road;  vre   went  there  to  hire  a  waggon  or 
stage,  to  deliver  speeches  from  at  the  Spa-fields 
meetiuff ;  we  found  a  man,  who  said  he  had  a 
mountebank  stage  to  sell;   he    asked    eight 
pounds  for  it ;  Thbtlewood  offered  two  pounds 
tor  the  loan  of  it  for  a  few  hours ;  the  man 
would  not  let  it  go,  unless  it  vras  sold,  and  he 
had  the  monev ;  Thistlewood  said,  in  a  little 
time  he  would  be  glad  to  give  the  whole  of  his 
carriages  for  nothing;  we  went  afterwards  to 
several  places :  I  was  desired  by  Tlustlewood 
to  get  a  waggon ;  I  went  to  one  Ware,  wlio 
recommended  me  to  Windemude,  who  had 
one ;  I  went  to  the  Ship,  and  sent  for  Winde- 
mude there.    I  appliea  for  a  waggon,  to  deli- 
ver a  few  speeches  in  Spa-fields ;  he  asked 
three  pounds,  and  three  shillings  for  the  boy's 
clearing  it  out ;  I  was  to  let  him  know  the 
next  day  if  I  would  take  it ;  I  saw  Thistlewood 
that  evening,  and  reported  what  I  had  done ; 
he  approved  of  it,  and  told  me  to  go  and  take 
it,  ana  pay  the  deposit,  out  of  money  I  had 
belonging  to  the  committee;  I  did  so.     On 
Friday,  me  29th  of  November,  1  and  young 
Watson  went  into  the  Strand,  to  look  to  the 
arms,  guns,  pistols,  and  sabres,  hanging  up  at 
Exeter  Change,  and  at  the  gunsmiths'  sliops 
opposite ;  I  looked  at  several  shops,  and  one 
where  there  were  a  great  many  swords,  knives, 
and  carving  knives.    1  went  to  the  Savoy,  and 
among  the  people  working  at  the  new  bridge 
we  delivered  our  bills  out,  and  invited  all  we 
could  find;  and  the  same  at  the  Fox-uodcr- 
the-hill.    1  went  to  the  tap  or  canteen  at  the 
Horse-guards,    and  saw  soldiers  there;    wc 
asked  them  (Watson  junior  spoke)  if  they  had 
heard  any  news,  the  soldiers  asked  what  news ; 
we  said  fifty  thousand  Russians  were  coming, 
thirty  thousand  of  them  were  landed  at  Wool- 
wich ;  the  soldxers  said  they  did  not  think  that 
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government  bad  sen  I  for  Russians,  for  if  they 
could  not  depend  upon  them  they  would  very 
soon  despatch  the  Russians,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  domineer  over  them.  As  we  were 
coming  out  we  met  an  artillery  man,  dressed 
in  blue,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders 
for  Monday  next,  and  if  be  had  heard  of  the 
meeting ;  he  said  he  had  no  orders ;  I  gave 
him  several  bills  and  desired  him  to  distribute 
them  among  his  companions,  the  soldiers,  when 
he  got  home;  I  asked  the  soldier  to  drink  gin 
and  water  with  me,  he  refused.  Watson  the 
younger  and  I  then  went  to  Ware's;  Ware 
lives  by  Ilorse-ferry-road.  I  found  there  a 
Serjeant  of  the  Guards ;  I  conversed  with  him 
about  the  meeting,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  have  any  conversation  about  such 
things;  I  gave  Ware  some  bills;  he  stuck 
large  placards  in  his  shop.  We  then  went  to 
the  Ship  in  Horse-feny-road,  and  sent  for 
Windemude  there ;  I  agreed  with  him  for  the 
.waggon,  and  gave  him  ten  shillings  as  a 
deposit ;  I  gave  him  directions  as  to  the  time 
and  place,  and  promised  to  see  him  again  on 
Sunday  night  with  further  directions.  We 
went  afterwards  to  a  smith's,  Maudsley's,  by 
ihe  Asylum,  Westminster-road ;  we  went  to  a 
public-house  near  Maudsley's  manufactory, 
eight  or  ten  men  were  at  their  dinner;  we 
distributed  bills  to  them;  we  had  received 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  subscription 
from  them  before ;  they  promised  to  come  to 
the  meeting.  \Ve  went  afterwards  to  Dean- 
street,  Feitcr-lane,  Watson's  lodgings,  and  saw 
all  the  committee  there ;  wc  reported  what  we 
had  done  about  the  waggon,  which  was  much 
approved  of.  At  No.  9,  Greystokc-place,  a 
weaver  came,  and  brought  some  tri-colourcd 
ribbon,  green,  red,  and  white;  Watson  paid 
him  something  more  than  two  pounds,  at  ten- 
pence  a  yard ;  I  had  three  or  four  yards  of  it. 
The  committcf;  met  again  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  30th,  at  No.  1,  Dcan-strcet;  Thistle- 
wood  said,  what  were  we  to  do  for  arms,  for 
pistols,  sabres,  and  short  dirks  f  Young  SVat- 
«on  said  he  would  go  and  purchase  them;  five 
poundi?  w:is  given  him  by  Thistlewood  for  that 
purpci^c.  Thistlewood  said  they  should  only 
xvi'.nt  half  a  dozen  pairs,  for  if  we  got  the 
belter  for  two  hours,  we  should  have  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  every  thing  we  wanted.  We 
tlien  separated  to  go  our  different  rounds. 
Hooper  and  I  to  go  towards  Paddington, 
amongst  the  navigators,  to  invite  them  to  the 
meeting  on  Monday ;  we  had  bills,  and  distri- 
buted them  as  we  went  along;  wc  saw  the 
navigators,  and  came  back ;  we  advised  them 
to  come  in  as  large  a  body  as  they  could  ;  t 
great  many  promised  to  come.  In  my  return, 
I  oliscrved  a  brass-barrelled  p^r  of  pistols  at 
a  Mr.  Flint's,  they  hung  outside  the  door ;  I 
asked  the  price ;  Ilooper  was  with  me ;  I  bid 
him  eighteen  shillings,  which  he  agreed  to 
take ;  I  left  a  deposit  of  two  shillings.  Hooper 
;ind  I  rctumcu  to  Dean-street;  we  found 
I'hisilowood,  the  two  Watsons,  Preston,  and 
l^eencs,  that  was  the  first  time  of  his  being 


there ;  I  observed  two  or  three  pair  of  pistob 
lying  on  the  table ;  young  Watson  was  casting 
,  bullets  in  a  mould  he  hal  bought  for  the  paiw 
pose,  of  the  sixe  of  the  pistols;  young  Watson 
said  he  had  given  twenW-eight  shillings  a  pair 
for  them ;  I  said  I  had  bought  a  better  pair ' 
for  eighteen  shillings ;  Thistlewood  said,  wliy ' 
did  not  I  bring  them  vrith  me ;  I  said  I  had 
no  money,  I  had  left  a  deposit  of  two  shil- 
lings ibr  diem.  I  said,  I  had  seen  a  pair  at 
Flint's  which  I  could  have  cheaper;  a  short' 
sword  and  dirk  stick  lay  on  the  table,  which  I 
had  seen  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Watson  be- 
fore; such  a  dirk  stick  as  that.  There  was 
some  talk  about  a  sword,  and  two  short  ones  ; 
I  was  desired  to  go  to  Stacey's  and  buy  tbem ; 
I  went  and  got  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword, 
and  a  brace  of  pistols,  from  Stacey's.  I  then 
went  to  Edgeware-road,  and  paid  the  remaiDi- 
der  of  the  money,  sixteen  shilhngs,  which,  with 
the  two  shillings,  made  eighteen  ahillingSy  and 
had  the  brass-barrel  pistols;  and  agreed  to 
give  twelve  shillings  for  another  pair,  one  of 
which  was  broken  in  thegnard ;  1  left  a  de«' 
posit  of  two  shillings.  Thistlewood  gave  me 
another  one  pound  note,  and  bade  me  fetch* 
them  next  morning.  Watson  said,  we  have 
brave  news,  my  son  James  has  brought  news ; 
he  can  bring  fifteen  thousand  men  himself^ 
and  has  heiml  where  there  were  fifty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  belonging  to  the  East  or 
West  India  Company,  lliistlewood  said, 
then  we  must  alter  our  plan;  that  youns 
Watson  should  go  down  to  Wapping,  and 
Preston  to  Spitsdfields,  on  Monday  morning 
early;  Preston  was  to  get  as  many  from 
Spitalfields  as  he  could ;  as  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  get  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred ;  This- 
tlewood said,  that  they  should  go  dovm  early 
in  the  morning,  to  get  confidential  men  to 
make  them  captains,  or  give  them  the  hint  what 
was  to  be  done.  Young  Watson  said,  but  all 
the  old  soldiers  want  commissions,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  them  ?  Thistlewood  said,  yon 
must  do  the  best  you  can,  for  we  must  all  fight, 
and  hard,  till  we  cet  the  best  of  it.  I  was  to 
go  to  London  Bridge,  to  meet  the  smiths,  as  I 
was  best  known  to  them  ;  I  am  a  smith ;  I  was 
to  collect  all  I  could,  and  proceed  to  Tower- 
hill,  where  I  was  to  be  met  by  young  Watson, 
when  wc  were  to  attack  the  Tower;  and  if 
the  soldiers  would  not  let  us  in^  solicitations 
we  were  to  take  it  by  storm.  There  weie  se- 
veral who  had  seen  us  before,  and  we  thought 
we  should  get  in  vrithout  any  difficulty.  We 
were  to  offer  them  a  hundred  guineas  down,  or 
double  pay  for  life,  which  they  chose.  Our 
pistols  were  loaded,  the  colours  and  cockades 
were  then  in  Thistlewood's  possession,  I  went 
to  Greystoke-place ;  there  Dr.  Watson  was  to 
write  the  inscription  on  the  calico.  I  saw  the 
inscription,  <<  The  brave  soldiers  are  our  bro- 
thers, treat  them  kindly.''  He  said  that  would 
have  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  He  took  the  calico  to  No.  1,  Dean- 
street.  I  took  the  brass-barrelled  pistols  with 
roc  which  I  had  bought  of  Flint ;  liooper  a 
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tmot  of  pUtolf »  wfaidb  h«  had  produced  at  the 
m— ring  at  his  purdiase.  On  Sunday  tbe  lal 
of  Decanber  I  went  tot  the  pUtohy  tor  which 
I  had  dtposiied  two  ihillings^  paid  the  lemaior 
iag  tea  tniliingi,  and  brought  them  away.  I 
want  on  that  Suadaw  to  No.  1,  Dean-atreeu  I 
took  Richard  Aogelwith  me,  whom  I  had  em- 
ployed to  make  the  staffs  and  paid  him  thxee 
ahillinga.  On  my  anival.  I  found  ^oung  Watr 
■on  therOy  and  gave  him  the  putob ;  and 
yonag  Watsoa  put  them  into  a  cupboard. 
Hoepeit  Pmton,  the  two  Watsons,  and  Angel 
dined  i  Kaenes  came  when  dioaes  was  nearly 
of«f.  Thistle  wood  did  not  diae ;  he  said  he 
was  going  to  hafe  the  two  £rans*s  to  dine  with 
him  at  four.  This  was  at  one  o'clock.  I  was 
called  out  \n  young  Watson  and  Thistlewood 
into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  young 
Watsoa  said, '  What  do  you  bring  that  stranger 
here  for  7  how  do  we  know  that  you  do  not 
bffiag  him  to  betray  us  P'  I  isot  Angel 
away.  I  was  to  return  to  No.  9»  breystoke- 
plaoe  ;  I  went  to  Greystoke-phice ;  I  met  the 
elder  Watson,  Thistlewood,  and  Hooper. 
After  reprimanding  mc  for  bringing  a  stranger, 
the  remainder  of  the  arms  was  produced,  and 
difided  amongst  us.  The  flag,  and  about  sii 
co6kades  were  delivered  to  me.  Thistlewood 
returaed.  All  the  committee  were  there  but 
young   Watson  and  Preston.      Ilustlewood 

Sre  me  t¥ro  one-pound  notes  to  go  and  pay 
p  remainder  of  the  money  for  the  waggon. 
The  plans  were  arranged  for  Monday  momug. 
Thistlewood  and  old  Watson,  Keenes,  Ilooper 
and  J  were  to  go  with  the  waggon  from  the 
top  of  Chanceiy-lane  to  Spa-fields ;  the  colours 
and  banners  were  to  be  put  into  the  wasgon, 
and  Hooper  was  to  haTe  the  charge  of  them ; 
young  Watson,  and  Watson  the  elder,  and 
Preston  had  speeches  prepared.  Young  Watp 
SOD,  and  Preston  were  absent ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  committee  present  Thistlewood  said,  if 
he  found  the  spirit  of  the  peo(>Ie  ripe,  that  ha 
should  then  jump  down.**  This  was  hit  state- 
ment of  the  measure  to  be  adopted  at  the 
meeting  on  the  second  of  December,  as  it  had 
been  prenously  for  that  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber—^ and  bead  them  before  Mr.  Uunt 
caaie,'* — Tbia  appeals,  bv  the  evidence  of  se- 
veral vritnesses,  to  have  been  acted  upon  on 
the  Sod  of  December. — ''  It  was  arranged  for 
us  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  precisely  at  the 
Blaok  Dog  in  Drurv-lane;  Ilooper,  Keenes^ 
Thistlewood,  the  elder  Watson,  and  myself. 
I  vent  to  the  Ship  publio-house»  and  paid 
Windemude  two  pounds  more.  I  appmnte4 
the  waggon  to  be  at  the  top  of  Chancery4ane, 
It  oame  accordingly.  I  gave  Windemude  a 
bit  of  ribbon,  mi  the  servant  maid  of  the 
house  sons.  The  next  morniiu^  the  2nd  of 
December,  I  went  to  the  B!ack  Dog.  I  found 
Thistlewood,  the  elder  Watson,  Hooper,  aoa 
Keenes  there.  I  inquired  for  young  Watson 
aad  Prestoa,  and  was  told  ihey  were  gone  to 
the  Minories  aad  Snitalfields  to  collect  all  the 
men  they  oould.  nstols  were  produced  there, 
Thistlewood  said|  if  any  aagistiates  or  oflkin 


interfered,  we  were  to  shoot  or  run  them 
througjii ;  that  he  did  not  mind  the  civil  power, 
ifhecoidd  keep  off  the  horse  soldiers.  Sixty 
or  seventy  bullets  were  put  into  an  old 
slodcing,  and  given,  to  Keenes  to  take  to 
the  waggon.  Hooper  and  I  found  the 
waffgon  at  Chancery-lane,  with  Windemude 
ana  two  boys.  Ilooper  and  I  went  to  my 
lodgings  for  the  flag ;  1  tied  it  on  the  staff,  and 
deposited  it  in  the  waggon  in  the  charge  of 
Hooper.  I  rolled  it  round  the  staff.  I  then 
went  to  No.  1,  Dean-street,  where  I  found 
Keenes  wrapping  up  the  banner  in  two  old 
blankets;  it  was  inade  of  calico,  stretched 
on  a  frame.  I  then  went  to  London-bridge 
to  meet  the  smiths,  as  I  had  been  or- 
dered ;  I  found  none  there ;  every  thing  was 
auiet.  Then  I  went  to  the  Tower ;  I  found 
le  gates  shut,  and  an  extra  sentry  on. 
I  went  to  the  soklier,  and  asked  him  why  the 
gates  were  shut  up?  he  said,  on  account  of  the 
meeting.  I  then  went  to  the  Bank,  and  found 
the  gates  shut  up.  I  then  went  to  Little  Britain, 
near  West  Smithfield.  I  there  heurd  a  great 
slmut.  The  first  persons  I  saw  were  Dr.  Wau 
son  and  Thistlewood.  I  asked  Watson  where 
his  son  and  the  rest  were ;  he  said,  ^  To  the 
Tower,  Jack|to  the  Tower,  or  else  we  shall  be 
too  late.'  They  went  on  towards  Lad-lane 
and  the  Tower,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them ;  I 
saw  Keenes  soon  after.  Dr.  Watson  had  a 
dirk  stick  in  his  hand,  but  not  drawn.  Keenes 
and  I  got  into  Cheapside;  Keenes  told  me 
what  had  taken  nlace  in  Spa-fields ;  he  said, 
he  was  afraid  he  nad  left  the  blankets  and  balU 
in  the  waggon.  I  met  Mr.  Hunt  going  in  the 
direction  for  Spa-fields;  he  was  in  his  tandem. 
I  went  through  the  city. towards  the  Tower;  I 
saw  younff  Watson  close  to  the  Bank,  at  the 
back  of  the  Exchange;  the  mob  were  with 
him,  he  had  a  sword  dmwn.'* — According  to 
this  evidence,  young  Watson  had  hi:!i  sword 
drawn;  that  certainly  is  as  clear  and  manifest 
an  act,  indicating,  a  puqx)se  of  levying  war, 
as  has  been  usually  disclosed  in  any  trials  for 
high  treason. — ^'  lie  was  encouraging  the  mob 
to  follow  him ;  there  were  two  hundred  men 
and  boys,  some  were  firing  in  the  air ;  I  spoke 
to  him;  he  went  towards  Bishopsgate-strcet, 
and  into  Bishopsgate-street.  I  met  them  again 
at  the  lower  end  of  Iloundsditch  by  the  Mino- 
ries ;  young  Watson  was  still  at  Uie  head  of 
them.  He  went  to  a  gunsmith's  which  we  had 
looked  at  before,  and  rapped  venr  violently, 
but  could  not  gain  admittance ;  he  said,  he 
knew  where  there  was  another  gunsmith*s  and 
bade  them  follow  him.  The  shop  was  broken 
open,  and  all  the  arms  brought  out,  guns,  swords, 
pistols,  and  pikes.  Young  Watson  was  close 
to  them  by  the  door;  the  elder  Watson, 
Thisdewood,  and  Preston,  were  all  there ;  the 
elder  Watson  had  a  dirk  in  his  baud,  drawn ; 
Thistlewood  had  a  pistol ;  Preston  was  there, 
but  I  did  not  notice  whether  Preston  had  arms; 
I  saw  young  Watson,  vrith  a  sword  drawn  and 
a  belt  round  himi  The  mob  went  to  another 
gMBlBUtb'f  lower  dowPi  that  was  broken  open; 
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two  small  bran  ficM-picMs  were  Vroaght  out, 
aDd  also  guns,  swords,  plstoh,  and  ammtrai- 
tion.    This  was  close  by  Tower-hill,  within  a 
door  or  two;  Watson  the  Tounger,  Watson 
the  elder,  and  Preston  were  there ;  tliere  wens 
some  sailon  in  the  mob ;  the  mob  fired  !n  die 
air :  the  elder  and  the  younger  Watson  bade 
them  save  their  ammunition  for  something 
better,  and  not  fire  it  away  in  waste.     One  df 
the  sailors  began  to  spunge  the  field-piece.    I 
saw  ITiistlewood  and  the  elder  Watson  go  as 
close  to  the  rails  of  the  Tower  as  they  could 
get;  they  seemed  addressing  thcmselTes  to 
the  soldiers  across  the  ditch.    I  was  not  neat 
enough  to  hear  what  the  conversation  was ;   I 
was  behind  them,  and  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  them.    Ihere  was  a  great  noise  on  the 
hill,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it;  I  was  not  above 
twenty   yards  from   the    nearest   gunsmith's 
shop.    They  returned  up  the  Minories  to  go 
to  spa-fields  to  get  a  greater  force.     Thistle- 
wood  had  a  long  brown  great<M>at,  a  blue  coat 
under  it,  and  small-clothes  and  top-boots; 
both  of  them  were  addressing  the  soldiers, 
they  stood  side-ways  to  me ;  ttiey  were  sur- 
rounded by  very  few  people ;  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  soldiers  on  the  Tower;  there 
were  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty.    One  of  the 
wheels  of  the  small  field-piece  came  off;  on 
the  appearance  of  some  soldiers  on  the  Mino- 
ries, tne  greater  part  of  the  mob  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  ran  away ;  I  walked  forward 
with  them,  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
till  the  soldiers  had  passed  me ;  I  stopped  till 
near  dark,  then  I  went  to  No.  1,  Dean-street, 
and  at  six  or  half-past  six  found  the  two  Wat- 
sons, Thistlewood,  and  Preston;  the  elder 
Watson  be^ran   packing  up   his   linen    and 
papers,  as  if  going  away.    I  inquired  where 
they  were  going  ?    Thisdewood  said,  they  hod 
a  house  pre]>ared   in  the  country,  and  we 
should  hear  from  them  in  a  day  or  two.    I 
asked  where  Hooper  was?  they  told  roe  he 
was  taken  with  the  colours,  and  some  of  us 
must  expect  to  be  taken.    He  said,  we  should 
hear  from  them  in  a  day  or  two.    I  asked,  if 
they  had  shot  any  body  ?  young  Watson  said, 
he  did  not  know.    Thistlewood  ^d,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  now,  (hat  the  people  -were 
not  ripe  enough  to  act.     The  two  Watsods 
and  he  went  away  together  about  seven  or  half 
past  six ;  whatever  was  left,  Preston's  daugliter 
was  to  take  away  to  No.  9,  Greystoke»place, 
and  the  key  left  with  Preston." 

The  cross-examination  of  this  witness  took 
place  on  the  next  day.  Then  he  said,  "  I  am 
the  John  Castle  described  in  the  list  of  wit. 
nesses.  I  have  not  conversed  with  any  body 
about  my  examination  yesterday,  nor  read  it. 
I  have  been  a  prisoner  since  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  the  same 
high  treason  which  the  prisoner  Watson  is 
tried  for.  I  was  committed,  I  think,  on  the 
9th  of  February ;  I  was  arrested  on  Sunday 
morning  the  9th  of  Februaiy.  I  have  not  a 
promise  of  pardon,  nor  have  I  committed  any 
ihing  requiring  a  pardon ;  I  have  had  no  pro- 


mise of  pardon.    I  was  not  referring  to  Ae 
matters  now  in  questioD.    I  ctmmiunSteated 
every  thing  when  1  "Was  brod^t  to  the  Secre* 
taiy  of  state's  office,  md  there  ins  no  pronuM 
of  pardon  directly  tn  indirectly  made  to  me. 
Mr.  Nodder  told  me,  that  {he  charge  of  h^ 
treason  aninst  me   was  withdrawn;  bdt  I 
never  applied  to  be  let  out  of  cnstodr.    I  Qb 
not  know  who  have  been  examined  on  (faia 
trial ;  I  have  seen  Bentley,  but  not  talked  to 
him  in  going  to  the  grand-jury  room.    I  went 
in  custody  of  an  officer  to  the  different  pubfic 
houses.     I  went  to  Raisdell's  or  Randall'^ 
and  to  two  pubKc  houses  at  Paddington.  not 
to  the  canteen.    I  know  the  brother  of  Crif|L 
one  George  Crisp;  I  met  him  by  accident;  I 
did  not  tell  him  the  situation  I  was  in ;  he  did 
not  know,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  I  was  in  ona- 
tody.    I  told  him,  that  I  wanted  to  see  Ui 
brother ;  but  that  if  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, he  would  speak  to  him  about  a  petition 
that  he  wrote  for  Doctor  Watson  and  me.    I 
desired  Georce  to  communicate  this  to  John 
Crisp ;  nobody  had  desired  me  to  do  so ;  1 
sent  nim  to  Mr.  Stafford  on  my  own  acconnt; 
I  told  George  it  would  be  to  John's  adn&a 
vantage,  if  his  brother  were  not  in  employ,    I 
went  to  the  Tower  to  find  oat  a  man  who  waa 
at  the  public  house  when  we' were  treatiiKtfan 
soldiers  with  beer,  and  when  we  lud  Aown 
cockades  to  the  soldiers.    We  found  the  man 
at  last ;  he  lived  at  tbe  sign  of  the  PumldiL 
somewhere  by  Matk-lane;  I  cannot  think  m 
his   name.    Mr.  Stafford   and  one   Salmon 
walked  round*  with  me.     Mr.  Stafford  was  not 
vrithmewheni  saw  Crisp;  we  went  to  the 
Stone  Kitchen ;  die  landlord  had  removed  to 
some  other  pkice,  to  the  t*ampkin,,  we  (bond 
him  there ;  he  said  he  did  not  recollect  any 
thing  of  the  kind.    I  toTd  Stafford,  we  had 
shown  cockades  in  the  tap.    We  inquired  for 
a  woman  who  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Bfiaifj, 
and  a  boy.    iVe   went  to  fhe  Blade  lion. 
Vinegar-yard;   I  asked  the  landlady  If  die 
remembered  giving  beer  about.    I  never  saw 
the  list,  written  or  printed,  1)efbre ;  nor  hare 
1  had  one  in  my  hand.    "She  said,  ihe  recol- 
lected something  of  tiie  kind,  but  would  call 
the  boy.    We  'next  vrefit   to   Newton^   in 
Long-acre :  I  asked  if  he  recollected  me ;  'he 
said,  perfectly  well.    I  went  to  the  man  I  hrifl 
gone  to  about  hirinff  the  stage ;  I  went  with 
Stafford,  not  to  eolTect  evidence. .  I  did  not 
know  what  purpose  he  was  taking  me  round 
for,  but  only  to  learn  whether  those*  were  the 
people  and  places  I  had  mentioned ;  I  believe 
It  related  to  the  trial.    I  am  a  whitesmith ;  I 
left  it  off,  but  cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  two 
when  I  left  the  employ ;  I  have  done  no  work 
at  that  trade  for  twelve  or  fburteen  years ;  I 
have  done  jobs  for  myself  in  repairing  a  lock, 
and  so  on ;  not  to  work  for  any  body  else  in 
iron-work.  I  have  left  Uarwidi  some  time.    I 
was  in  die  figure-making  way^  at  No.  5,  Hew« 
ton-street,  making  pa]^  dolls,  when  mj  ac- 
quaintance widi  the  pnsoners  began.    I  stated 
myself  to  be  in  great  distreoi  and  wai  10.    I 
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never  under  commitment  before." — ^Then 
he  corrected  bunself,  end  said,  that  he  meant 
tried. — "  I  was  at  Guildford  in  Surrey ;  I  was 
under  commitment  twice,  once  at  Aberga- 
yenny,  and  the  other  time  at  Guildford.    I 
was  taken  up  there  for  putting  off  foi^ged  notes, 
uttering  forged   notes;   1  was  not  tried  at 
Gttildfordi  ^t  was  admitted  evidence  against 
die  other;  he   suffered   by  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  he  suffered  three  or  four  years  ago  ; 
the  man*s  name  was  Davis ;  he  was  committed 
at  the  suit  of  the  Bank  of  England.    I  made 
no  bargain  with  the  Bank.    I  told  the  Bank  I 
had  been  dragged  into  the  busine«s  innocently, 
and  would  communicate  the  whole  of  the  bu- 
siness.   I  knew  one  Greenaway ;  I  was  wit- 
ness against  him,  he  was  with  me  when  I  was 
apprehended.      He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
transported.    Tliere  were  three  of  us,  I  and 
two  others.    I  do  not  know  my  age  to  a  year 
or  two.    I  am  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.    The  last  person  I  worked 
for  iras  a  Mrs.  Angel,  at  Doncastcr.  i  worked 
there  from  a  cliild.    I  was  born  at  South- 
Kirby  in  Yorkbhtre.     I    was    committed    at 
Abergaveimy,  on  a  cliarge  of  taking  away  a 
French  prisoner.    I  heard  the  magistrate  say, 
if  the  same  had  been  done  by  a  commissioner 
of  transports,  he  would  have  committed  him. 
I  was  acouainted  with  one  Warner ;  he  gave 
me  two  letters  to  be  sent  over  the  water  to 
Buonaparte ;  when  I  got  possession  of  them, 
I  and  two  police  officers,  one  Dickins,  went 
to  the  Transport-office,  and  saw  one  Sugden,  a 
derk  of  tlie  Transport  board  there.    I  gave 
him  the  letters.    Dickins  was  sent  down  with 
me  to  bring  a  colonel  Pouvett^  to  London : 
colonel  Pouvettb  would  not  come  away  till  the 
beginning  of  the  month  following.    I  came  to 
London  and  communicated  that  to  Sugden, 
and  I  was  sent  back  the  same  evening  by  the 
Bristol  mail,  to  bring  colonel  Pouvettb  from 
Abergavenny  to  London.     Sugden  gave  me 
orders  to  show  to  any  person  on  the  road,  if 
1  was  attempted  to  be  stopped.    I  went  down, 
and  was  apprehended  witn  colonel  Pouvettb, 
he  having  come  avray  with  me.    I  got  a  cart 
by  colonel  Pouvettb's  desire.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  magistrate's  name.    I  was  told  that 
oolonel  Pouvettb  was  an  artillery  officer  of  emi- 
nence in  Buonaparte's  army.  The  fi  rat  time  I  saw 
him  he  gave  me  the  letter;    the  magistrate 
committ^  me,  though  Sugden's   letter  was 
produced,  because  I  had  not  an  order  for  his 
coming  away.    Warner  was  confined  in  Bride- 
well for  getting  prisonen  away.    I  went  to 
Tothill-fieids,  Bridewell,  to  see  Kennett,  Ken- 
nett  referred  me  to  Warner.    I  was  desired  to 
take  those  two  letters  out  for  Warner;  he  is 
now,  I  believe,  in  Kent ;  tho<c  letters  led  to 
the  plan  I  have  since  stated.    Mr.  Dickins 
was  to  go  down  with  me  to  Abergavenny ;  I 
know  nothing  of  the  time.    When  I  haci  the 
conversation  with  Watson  at  my  lodgings,  I 
desired  the  person  who  was  in  the  room  to  go 
out.    I  do  not  know  my  wife's  age.    I  have 
had  three  or  four  children,  four  children ;  she 
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is  in  Yorkshire.    My  children  died  three  or 
four  yfnn  ago ;  the  eldest  would  be  ten  yca» 
old,  if  he  had  lived.    The  mother  is  living,  she 
lived  with  me  as  my  wife.    I  was  married  at 
Dover-court  church,    near  Harwich,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago ;  her  name  was  Prickett.    I 
have  lived  with  another  person  since.     Mv 
real  wife  was  in  the  room  when  Watson  called. 
I  vras  never  married  before  I  marrie«l  Mrs. 
Prickett,    I  lived  formerly  at  Mother  Thonis, 
in  King-street,  Soho;  she  kept  a  lodging  house 
for  females ;  it  was  let  by  the  week ;  Mother 
Thoms's  was  not  an  house  of  ill  fame  let  fur  an 
hour  or  half  an  hour,  it  is  an  house  for  youn^ 
women ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution.     I  lived  there  as  her 
husoand,  not  as  a  protector  or  buUy.    She  let 
her  lodgings  at  so  mudi  a  week ;  she  let  three 
floors  to  three  different  women.    There  w:is  no 
room  fur  chance  customers.    I  never  interfered 
with  the  letting  of  the  rooms,  nor  took  nolia* 
when  people  visited;  they  took  lodgings  and 
paid  fur  thein.     I  neither  paid  or  received.     J 
iMslieve  they  were  let  out  for  the  purjH)se  lA' 
prostitution,  but  I  know  nothing;  of  that.     My 
name  is  on  the  door  aiul  has  boeu  for  a  year 
and  a  half ;  it  is  there  now  witli  a  plate  over 
it ;  it  is  not  legible  on  the  door ;  I  have  not 
been  that  way  for  eight    or   nine    months; 
Mother  Thoms  is  dead ;  I  sent  my  wife  into 
tlkC  country  by  Doncastcr  to  see  my  friends ;  I 
know  a  young  woman,  one  Slrecter,  daughter 
of  a  baker  at  Brighton ;  she  is  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know  her 
age ;  I  have  been  twice  at  Brighton.    On  the 
2nd  of  December  I  proceeded  to    rx>ndun- 
bridge;  I  went  between  eight  and  nine  to  the 
Black  Dog ;  and  from  thence  to  meet  the  wag- 
gon at  the  top  of  Chancery-lane,  between  nine 
and  ten ;  I  put  in  the  colours ;   I  do  not  know 
who  put  in  tlic  powder  ;   Keencs  took  it  from 
the  Black  Dog ;  Keencs  was  called  by  no  par- 
ticular nick-name ;  there  might  be  half  a  can- 
nister  of    powder,  fine  powder;    it   was  a 
small    cannister,    and  looked  like  a  pound 
cannister;   I  tied   up  the  balls  in  a  stock- 
ing foot ;  there  were  two  or  three  small  car- 
tridges of  slugs   and  sixty  or  seventy  bul- 
lets;   I    brought  nothing  personally   to  the 
waggon    but    the  colours;    I   went    to    the 
Tower  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock;  I  was 
told  by  the  sentry  that  there  was  no  admission 
there ;  I  did  not  go  to  Spa- fields ;  I  assisted 
Keenes,  at  No.  1,  Dean-street,  in  wrapping  up 
the  banner  in  blankets ;   I  do  not  know  tin- 
name  of  the  person  the  smiths  worked  for  over 
the  water ;  there  were  smiths  to  have  been  met 
bnt  I  saw  none ;  Watson  and  Preston  had  been 
several  times  with  me  to  the  place  where  the 
smiths  got  their  dinner ;  I  know  the  name  of 
none ;  nnding  no  smiths,  T  went  immediately 
to  the  Tower-gate,    and  finding  every  thing 
quiet  I  made  no  speech  to  the  soldiers ;  I  had 
been  with  them  m  the  Tower  before;  I  did 
not  harangue  them ;  they  shut  the  gates  in 
consequence  of  the  meeting.    I  went  up  the 
Minorics,  and  went  then '  to  the  Bmk  and 
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by  the  bick  of  the  Bank  and  Lad-lane 
to  Little  Britain;  I  met  Mr..  Hunt  in 
CheafMid^  near  Bow  chureh,  about  twenty 
minutes  before  one;  I  told  him  that  Watson 
had  gone  with  a  partv  of  men  from  the  field  to 
the  Tower,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  kue ; 
he  turned  to  the  do^  and  said,  it  wanted 
twenty  minutes  of  one,  and  one  o'clock  was 
the  time  he  was  to  be  there ;  he  immediately 
drore  off.  I  had  no  other  conversation  with 
him ;  I  never  told  him  that  I  was  just  come 
from  the  Tower,  and  that  the  Tower  had  been 
in  our  possession  two  hours,  nor  did  I  giie 
him  to  understand  that  the  jpeople  had  got  the 
Tower;  he  was  coming  in  the  direction  from 
the  Mansion-house  to  Spa-fields;  I  desired 
Mr.  Hunt  to  make  haste  to  Spa-fields;  he 
drove  off,  and  did  not  stay  a  minute ;  I  was 
walking  towards  the  Bank,  and  goinpf  down  to 
the  Tower ;  I  had  met  Watson,  Thistlewood, 
and  Keenes,  and  th^  told  me  the  younger 
Watson  was  gone  to  the  Tower;  I  saw  a  wk 
stick  in  the  elder  Watson's  hand  at  the  time. 
When  I  went  to  the  Tower,  I  went  with 
Keenes  to  Mark-lane,  and  had  something  to 
drink  ;  I  saw  young  Watson  at  the  Bank  with 
two  or  tliree  hundred  men  and  hoys;  they 
were  then  firing  in  the  air ;  I  bought  two  pair 
of  pistols  and  two  swords ;  I  bought  no  other 
arms ;  I  endeavoured  to  hire  a  stage  or  wag-  ^ 
gon ;  tlie  man  would  not  let  it.  He  oflRered  to 
sell  a  mountebank  stage  for  eight  pounds; 
Thistlewood  had  desir^  me  to  get  a  stage, 
and  was  with  me  at  the  time ;  the  stage  was 
mentioned  by  accident,  when  we  were  going 
after  a  waggon ;  the  arms  were  divided  and 
dispersed  among  the  people  for  the  2nd  of 
December;  there  were  no  arms  but  what  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  except  only  an  old  sabre. 
The  meetings  at  Ure]rstoke-place  were  most 
days  once  or  twice,  and  at  Dean-street  also ; 
the  people  took  in  money  there ;  young  Wat- 
son collected  money;  ten  ponndls  came  at 
once;  I  cannot  soy  the  amount  to  a  few 
pounds,  there  might  be  thirty  pounds  collected 
out  I  took  no  particular  account  of  it ;  when 
Harrison  withdrew  we  were  alarmed  and  re- 
solved to  change  our  place  of  meeting ;  I  saw 
Harrison ;  we  met  that  night  at  the  Blue  Last; 
we  could  not  converse  in  private,  and  we  came 
to  Greystoke-place  at  a  late  hour;  when  Har- 
rison wiUidrew  I  introduced  Hooper.  I  did 
not  advise  Harrison  to  vrithdraw,  as  beinff  sus- 
pected; I  brought  Angel  to  dine  at  No.  1, 
Dean-street ;  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  Hooper 
bat  he  was  to  the  others ;  I  invited  Angel  to 
the  last  meeting ;  I  had  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  Angel  to  join  our  meetings,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  I  desired  several  other  persons  to 
ioin  our  meetings,  and  every  body  I  could 
light  on ;  I  asked  the  two  Cris]^s  to  ioin  our 
public  meetings,  one  did.  I  invited  many 
persons  to  attend  at  Spa^fields  meeting;  I 
report/ed  eveiy  night,  and  Sometimes  twice  a 
day ;  I  made  a  correct  report ;  I  never  exhi- 
bited a  list  of  persons  I  could  get  to  attend ;  I 
said  I  woqU  get  500  smiths  to  attend;  I  did 
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not  see  any  of  them ;  I  cannot  say  whether  any 
did  attend,  or  none,  I  saw  none ;  I  saw  nobody 
whom  I  had  invited  to  attend ;  I  met  the 
crowd,  but  was  not  at  Spa-fields ;  I  went  to 
publichhouses  with  tri-coloured  ribbon;  I 
showed  it  in  the  Tower,  in  the  Stone-kitchen, 
in  the  open  room.  I  went  with  it  ioi  the  in- 
side of  my  hat ;  I  showed  it  in  the  tap-room  to 
seven  or  eight  persons;  a  soldier  said  it  was  a 

fretty  colour ;  lie  said  nothing  else  particular ; 
paid  for  two  or  three  pots  of  beer,  and  was 
asked  by  a  soldier  to  lend  him  sixpence ;  I 
lent  him. a  shilling;  I  then  went  to  the  tap 
near  Draiy-lane;  nobody  but  soldiers  were 
there,  but  any  person  might  come  into  it; 
Thistlewood  and  I  and  the  two  Watsons  had  a 
great  quarrel  with  a  servant  in  livery ;  the 
younger  Watson  spoke  of  liveries  as  marks  o^ 
disgrace;  the  |^ntlemen's  servants,  one  of 
whom  was  in  hvery  and  one  not,  offered  to 
withdraw ;  I  went  to  dine  in  Bouverid-Mnet  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  November,  the  dqr' 
of  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting;  there  ««sepw- 
■ent  the  two  Watsons,  Thistlewood,  Hooper 
and  myself,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Clarke  the 
chairman,  and  two  or  three  other  persons.  I 
went  after  the  meeting,  knowing  the  place 
where  Mr.  Hunt  put  up ;  I  staid  'probably  till 
six  or  seven  o'clock ;  we  were  to  defend  the 
Bank,  when  we  had  got  in,  by  any  thing  we 
could  get  hold  of,  bricks  or  tiles  to  throw  from 
the  tops  of  the  adjoining  housesy  and  from  the 
Bank,  we  were  to  get  fflass  bottles  firpm 
those  who  had  them  in  their  houses;  jlr. 
Hunt  said  he  had  not  seen  the  colours  dis- 
tinctly at  Spa-fields ;  I  gave  a  toast  atBouverie 
street,  may  the  last  of  kings  be  strangled  with 
the  guts  of  the  last  of  priests ;  Hunt  desired 
me  not  to  be  quite  so  violent,  and  stopped 
me;  that  is  all  he  said;  there  was  nothing 
said  about  turning  me  out  of  the  room  :T  never 

give  any  other  toast ;  I  do  not  remember  Mr. 
unt  saying,  that  if  I  was  so  violent  he  must 
leave  thie  room ;  he  might  say  so ;  I  do  not 
recollect  fiilling  asleep,  nor  pretending  to  be 
asleep ;  I  think  I  was  not  asleep,  nor  sbamoked 
sleep.  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  invite  us  to  Bou- 
verie-street  to  dine,  but  asked  if  we  meant  to 
dine;  I  went  in,  finding  Thistlewood,  the 
Watsons,  and  Hooper  there ;  he  did  not  in- 
vite me  to  the  same  table  with  him ;  I  did  not  , 
ring  the  bell  to  ask  what  we  could  have  for 
dinner;  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hunt  re- 
proved me  about  the  soldiers,  or  upon  any 
subject  but  the  toast ;  there  was  no  violence 
about  the  soldiers ;  the  king's  health  was  left 
out  of  the  question,  it  vras  not  drunk;  I  never 
heard  it  drunk;  I  told  Mr.  Hunt  I  liad  as- 
sisted in  getting  a  French  officer  out  of  tlie 
countiy ;  I  did  not  mention  the  sum  I  got ; 
many  knew  I  had  been  taken  up  with  a  French 
ofiker;  I  never  said  I  threatened  to  shoot  the 
French  officer  for  not  getting  on  fast  enou^ ; 
I  mentioned  that  it  was  Lefebvre  Desnouetles. 
I  do  not  recollect  saying  whether  I  did  atoist 
in  getting  him  out  of  the  country;  nothing 
was  mentioned  about  it,  that  I  recollect ;  I 
2  T 
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luid  taken  rather  too  much  wine  and  spirits ; 
nobody  but  Mr.  Hunt  admonished  me,  that  I 
recollect.  I  was  in  liquor  at  dinner  sifter  the 
first  Spopfieids  meeting ;  I  was  the  worse  for 
it  both  before  and  after  dinner;  before  the 
-meeting  on  tlio  2nd  of  December  there  was  a 
plan  to  bum  the  barracks ;  it  was  given  up  on 
account  of  Harrison's  withdrawing,  and  not 
getting  a  house;  fifteen  pounds  was  wanted 
for  fixtures  and  rent  in  advance ;  the  gentle- 
man would  not  give  up  the  key,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  look  for  another  house ;  the  com- 
bustibles were  not  bought;  Watson  said  it 
would  come  to  about  a  hundred  pounds ; 
Thitlcwood  said  twenty  pounds  should  not  be 
spared;  the  combustibles  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  nvnnucs  of  the  barracks.  It  was  the 
plan  of  Thistlewood  and  the  elder  Watson  to 
nave  set  tlie  six  avenues  on  fire  at  once ;  the 
loldiers  were  all  to  be  stifled  and  smothered ; 
we  gave  up  burning  the  barracks;  if  Harrison 
had  not  withdrawn,  it  might  have  been  carried 
intoeftect.  The  plan  was  to  be  this;  Thistle- 
wood  and  young  Watson  were  to  call  their 
men  together,  at  the  bottom  of  Grav's-inn-lane, 
at  a  given  hour ;  and  the  elder  Watson  and  I 
were  to  have  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  up 
at  Watson's  house,  to  divide  the  combustibles, 
to  set  the  barracks  on  fire  at  a  given  hour ;  we 
were  to  take  the  horses  off,  and  to  make  the 
coachmen  join  us.  It  was  to  be  on  the  Satur- 
day night  artd  Sunday  morning;  as  there 
would  be  a  great  number  of  drunken  people 
about;  the  horses  were  to  be  mounted  by 
those  who  could  ride,  and  form  a  cavalry.  The 
end  of  Oxford*road  was  to  be  guarded  with 
two  field-pieces ;  Harrison  being  an  artillery- 
man was  to  command  them;  the  right-hand 
side  of  Oxford-road  was  to  be  barricadocd 
with  carriages.  Hooper  is  a  shoemaker.  Pros- 
ton  and  Hooper  both  told  me  they  could  not 
ride ;  Preston  was  lame,  but  he  said  on  such 
an  occasion  as  that  lie  could  walk  fast  enough. 
Piccadilly  tnrnpike-gate  was  to  be  chained; 
we  were  to  use  any  thing  we  could  get  at  to 
blockade  with ;  the  whole  of  the  spikes  fixed 
in  the  wall  were  to  be  taken  down,  and  used 
to  barricade;  we  were  to  get  possession  of 
London  in  two  or  three  hours;  the  alarm 
would  be  general  at  that  time;  the  soldiers 
were  to  be  smothered  in  the  Iwrracks.  We 
found  we  could  not  do  any  thing  at  the 
Knightsbridge  barracks.  If  the  soldiers  gal- 
lopped  from  the  barracks,  the  field-pieces  were 
to  nave  played  on  them ;  a  party  of  pikemen 
were  to  be  there,  and  a  field  piece  or  two 
place4  in  the  Green  park ;  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  were  to  be  got  from  St.  John's  wood 
barracks;  the  infantry  barracks,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Knightsbridge,  Thistlewood  and 
myself  had  been  to  and  found  vre  could  do 
nothing  vrith  them.  Wc  had  formed  a  plan  to 
prevent  the  artillery  coming  up  from  Wool- 
wich by  water,  and  to  have  sent  out  to  the 
shipR  at  sea,  to  inform  them  there  was  a  new 
government  established,  and  they  were  to 
come  home  for  fresh  orders ;  there  were  only 


six  in  the  committee ;  they  were  all  to  be  ge- 
nerals. I  have  gone  by  the  name  of  Jackson, 
after  the  second  Spa^fields  meeting;  Angel 
thought  it  more  prudent  I  should  go  by  Uie 
name  of  Jackson ;  I  took  and  paid  for  lodg- 
ings in  my  own  name.  No.  19,  Prince Vrow, 
Newport-market,  Helper  being  apprehended  ; 
I  never  lived  by  Camaby  market.  We  calcu- 
lated on  forty  or  sixty  pistols  and  sabres,  and 
dirk  sticks  in  the  Strand  and  Exeter  Change ; 
we  saw  more  than  twenty  sabres  there,  and 
guns,  pi!itnl5,  he,  at  a  shop  close  by.  One  of 
our  rciusons  for  triving  up  the  blockade  plan 
was,  that  we  could  not  get  sufficient  together 
without  calling  a  public  meeting.  I  had  known 
Keenes  by  seeing  him  several  times  at  the 
Spencean  meetings.  Watson  began  conversa- 
tion by  talkii^g  of  oversetting  the  government. 
He  had  seen  mo,  but  had  not,  I  believe,  spoken 
to  Inc  before  the  first  night  he  talked  to  mc  of 
a  plan  of  oversetting  the  government.  I  first 
<lisrloscd  the  transaction  on  the  6th  or  7th  of 
January ;  I  was  taken  up  in  February  ;  I  was 
in  the  room  at  the  first  spa-fields  meeting ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  were  magistrates 
there.  I  put  my  fist  in  the  fiice  of  a  person, 
I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  magistrate,  at 
the  first  Spa-fields  meeting;  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  he  was  a  magistrate;  he 
was  going  to  shove  me  off  the  table.  I  saw 
the  police  officers  at  the  first  Spa-fields  meet- 
ing, several  were  there ;  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  magistrates  were  there  or  not ;  I  ^vc 
the  flag  to  a  person  up  stairs,  in  sight  of  the 
police  officers  and  the  person  in  whose  face  I 
put  mv  fist.  I  never  heard  that  the  room  was 
taken  by  the  magistrates  till  now;  I  went  up 
stairs  nft«?r  I  had  given  the  flag ;  the  room  was 
nearly  full ;  I  ne\'er  heard  of  the  magistrates 
taking  the  room,  or  l)eing  there;  I  did  not 
know  who  had  taken  the  room,  nor  whether 
any  persons  had  forcibly  gone  up  before  I  had 
gone  up ;  I  did  not  see  whether  the  frame  was 
taken  out  of  the  window ;  I  could  see  Hunt 
speaking ;  the  flag  was  then  hanging  out ;  he 
might  see  it,  but  not  the  inscription  on  it. 
There  were  five  or  six  thousand  people  about 
Merlin's  Cave ;  it  was  said  there  were  fifty 
thousand  ;  I  thought  there  might  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand,  going  or  coming;  I  know 
Mr.  Dyall,  not  Mr.  Clarke;  I  took  the  flag 
with  me  to  Bonverie-street  hotel,  and  kept  it 
till  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  second 
meeting.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  known  to 
the  police  officers ;  Mr.  Stafford  has  paid  for 
my  dress,  1  have  had  it  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  Mr.  Stafford  paid  for  the  whole  of  my 
dress,  and  my  pocket-money  was  given  me  by 
him  ;  Mr.  Stafford  furnished  the  money  for 
my  vrife  going  out  of  town,  five  pounds  in  the 
I  beginning  of  Februar)- ;  the  reason  for  sending 
I  her  out  of  town  is  best  known  to  myself;  no- 
body  sifggested  it  to  me ;  I  never  communi- 
cated my  affairs  to  her;  she  might  verify  the 
fact  of  being  desired  to  gp  out  of  the  room 
when  Watson  came ;  she  could  not  have  stated 
where  I  was  at  different  tines.  When  Preston 
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was  taken  by  the  lord  mayor,  some  rent  was 
owing ;  I  took  away  an  old  table  and  a  bed, 
which  Watson  had  given  the  committee,  with 
Preston's  daughters ;  I  took  them  to  my  lodg- 
ings, having  nothing  else  to  support  me. 
TUstlewood  had  promised  me,  that  if  any 
thing  happened  I  snoald  have  sufficient  money 
to  take  me  out  of  the  country ;  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  key  of  the  house  in  Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury;  I  was  not  there  more  than  three 
or  four  times  with  young  Watson ;  I  have  since 
heard  that  some  pikes  have  been  found  in  the 
privy ;  Nodder,  tne  keeper  of  Bridewell,  told 
me  so." 

On  his  re-examination,  he  said,  **  I  never 
heard  it  till  Nodder  told  me^  after  I  was  in 
custody ;  I  never  was  out  of  the  house  after 
young  Watson  and  I  carried  the  pikes  there, 
except  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the 
Sparnelds  meeting,  I  went  to  assist  the  elder 
Watson  in  removing  his  thinss  to  Greystoke* 
place;  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  soldiers 
should  have  the  hundred  guineas  when  we  got 
possession  of  tlic  Bank ;  we  expected  to  find 
money  there ;  it  was  talked  of  by  all  six  of  us; 
all  the  bank  notes  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
nothing  but  cash  circulated ;  the  plate  was  to 
be  taken  fiom  all  the  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, 
and  coined  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  it ;  this 
was  settled  the  first  Sunday  X  was  there, 
^▼cry  general  was  to  have  a  book,  and  to  give 
an  order  on  Thistlcwood  for  the  guns ;  if  the 
gunsmiths  would  let  us  have  them,  they  were 
to  have  checks  for  them ;  if  they  would  not 
let  us  have  them,  we  were  to  take  them  by 
force ;  no  book  was  prepared;  Somerset-house 
was  to  be  Uie  head  quarters ;  wliat  money  we 
had  came  entirely  from  Thistlewood." 

The  next  witness  is  Aun  Wright.  She  says, 
^'  I  keep  a  public-house,  the  King's  Arms  and 
Golden  Anchor,  in  East  Smithfield.  In  De- 
cember last,  and  before  that,  one  Atkins,  wlio 
is  since  dead,  lodged  at  my  house.  The 
prisoner  Watson,  on  the  day  of  the  riots,  the 
2iid  December  (Monday)  came  to  my  house ; 
Atkins  was  then  in  the  tap-room ;  it  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock.  Watson  went  into 
the  tap- room,  and  sliook  hands  with  Atkins. 
I  drew  them  a  pot  of  beer.  Watson  said,  he 
would  go  into  the  tap-room,  where  he  could 
speak  at  free  liberty.  I  heard  him  say, '  Come 
on,  my  brave  boys  I  if  you  had  but  followed 
me,  the  Tower  would  have  been  in  our  pos- 
session before  now.'  We  were  just  going  to 
shut  up,  froifl  what  we  had  heard  from  the 
Minories ;  he  did  not  stay  above  ten  minutes. 
He  went  away  by  himself;  he  had  a  great  coat 
on,  and  he  had  a  stick,  which  he  flourished 
about  in  a  noisy  manner.  I  had  seen  young 
Watson  several  times  at  our  house  with  Atkins. 

On  cross-examination  she  says,  ^*  He  went 
into  the  tap-room  with  the  pot  of  beer  in  hit 
hand;  it  was  when  the  parlour-door  was 
opened,  and  he  saw  who  were  there,  that  he 
i>aid  what  he  did  about  speaking  with  free 
libt;rty.  TUp  people  in  the  parlour  belonged 
to  tlie  London  Docks. .  lu  the  ta^nroom  there 


were  seamen ;  nobody  went  out  with  him ' 
!  Atkins  staid  in  all  day.  1  had  never  seen  that 
I  Watson  before ;  we  go  across  tlie  passage  to 
'  the  tap-room ;  I  have  never  seen  him  since  till 
yesteiday ;  I  mentioned  this  before  Christmas; 
they  came  to  me  tiiree  or  four  times  during 
Atkins's  life.  There  is  a  man  who  was  in  the 
tap-room  at  the  time  who  is  here.  I  have  seen 
sailors,  chiefly  strangers,  pass  thAt  wav ;  I  saw 
them  passing  the  bar  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
aftervrards.  I  know  tlwt  the  tap-roora  was 
full  of  people;  the  general  customera  are  sailors 
in  the  tap-room,  and  London  Dock  people  or 
people  of  better  condition,  go  into  the  parlour. 
This  man  whom  I  allude  to,  William  MiUer^ 
was  there." 

Then  William  Miller  is  called ;  that  is  the 
man  whom  she  recollects  to  have  been  there. 
He  savs,  *'  I  am  a  seaman ;  I  remember  lh« 
day  of  the  riots,  the  2nd  December ;  I  was  at 
Mrs.  Wright's  that  day;  I  remember  a  man 
coming  in,  and  talking  to  Atkins.  He  said 
sometJung  about  the  Tower ;  he  said,  if  they 
had  been  of  his  mind,  he  would  have  had  the 
Tower  in  his  possession.^ 

On  cross-examination  he  says,  "  I  never  saw 
the  man  before ;  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
twixt two  and  three,  after  my  dinner;  I  had 
not  been  at  work ;  it  was  not  beginning  to  be 
duskish — not  so  li^te,  1  think,  as  four  or  five; 
several  people  were  in  the  room,  whom  I  did 
not  know;  there  were  a  great  many  sailors 
there ;  we  were  talking  about  the  riots  in  the 
Minories,  just  about  that  time;  I  attended 
that  house ;  the  better  sort  of  people  go  into 
the  parlour,  and  the  inferior  people  into  the 
tap-room." 

Zaccheus  Bannister  says,  ''  I  lived  in  Hyde- 
strcct,  Bluomsbury,  in  December  last ;  I  knew 
Watson,  the  prisoner ;  he  took  a  small  shop 
in  front  of  my  house,  for  his  son;  not  an 
apartment,  but  a  small  shop,  with  a  key  to  the 
door  of  tlic  shop,  Jind  a  latch-key  to  the  outer 
door;  the  younger  Watson,  I  believe,  slept 
there ;  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  shop 
when  Watsou  liad  it.  Vickery,  the  officer, 
came  to  my  house  to  make  a  search,  in  De- 
cember, on  Thursday  tlie  5th ;  I  believe  he 
came  to  inquire  if  a  person  named  Watson 
lived  there ;  I  saw  him  turn  over  evciy  thing 
in  the  room,  and  take  away  papers ;  Vickeiy 
forced  the  door;  I  had  not  the  key  of  it;  I 
believe  Watson  junior  kept  the  key  in  gen^ 
ral."  The  key  being  shown  to  him,  he  sajs, 
''  I  believe  tliis  is  the  key ;  this  appears  liko 
the  key  of  the  shop  door,  not  of  the  street 
door.  Vickery  came  again  the  5tb  or  6th  of 
March ;  he  had  been  there  again,  I  believe, 
on  the  12th  of  December;  I  remember  his 
coming  in  March,  and  the  privy  of  my  house 
being  searched;  I  was  present  then,  wlien 
something  was  found  in  the  privy :  it  was  quite 
emptied;  iron  pikes  were  found  there;  no 
pikes  were  put  tnere  between  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, and  the  time  when  they  were  found ; 
I  had  nevcrr  awn  thcui  before ;  I  saw  Watson 
last  there  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  November. 
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I  nw  both  then ;  the  father  had  aeceis  to  the 
luNue,  and  came  with  the  son;  I  had  nercr 
seen  the  pikes  before  they  were  found;  the 

r remises  were  taken  by  the  father  for  the  son ; 
believe  this  to  be  the  key ;  there  were  several 
other  persons  in  difierent  parts  of  the  house : 
the  privy  in  the  yard  is  common  to  the  whole 
iKHise ;  persons  can  go  into  the  yard  through 
a  passage  from  the  street^  without  going  into 
the  shop ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  son  slept 
there ;  tney  were  there  sometimes  at  nights ;  I 
do  not  know  that  either  of  them  slept  there ; 
for  a  fortnight  before  tlie  2nd  of  December  last 
I  saw  neitlier  fatlicr  nor  son;  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  any  other  person  would  come  to 
the  shop,  I  liaving  the  key ;  it  was  a  latch-key ;  I 
bad  not  had  access  to  the  sliop  after  the  Watsons 
were  there,  before  Vickery  came;  a  pcmon 
fkom  the  street  must  first  come  into  the  passage; 
the  outside  shutters  were  usually  opened  by 
the  younger  Watson ;  they  were  not  opened  at 
all  during  a  fortnight ;  I  did  not  see  thoin  be- 
fere  the  2nd  of  December;  the  outside  !<huttcrj 
were  partly  open  every  day,  never  wholly :  no 
one  had  access  to  the  shop  but  themselves ; 
DO  person  had  access  to  tlie  privy  but  by  thu 
pasMge." 

The  next  witness  is  Vickery,  the  Bow-street 
officer ;  ho  says,  **  I  went  on  the  .5tli  of  De- 
cember, to  fiannister*s  house.  No.  30,  ITyilc- 
strcet,  Bloomsbuiy ;  the  key  of  the  shop  was 
inquired  for,  but  not  found,  and  none  could 
be  found  to  open  the  door;  I  forced  it;  I 
«earchcd  in  different  parts  of  the  shop,  and 
fotind  some  papers  there,  littered  about  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room  ;  I  marked  them/'  A 
bundle  of  papers  being  put  into  his  hand,  be 
said,  ''  these  are  the  papers  I  found  in  that 
shop ;  I  went  at  another  time  to  make  a  search, 
on  die  5th  of  March ;  I  saw  Bannister  there  in 
the  morning;  a  search  was  particularly  made 
in  my  presence  in  the  mommg,  and  at  night 
the  privy  was  cleared ;  a  large  quantity  of 
pieces  of  iron,  with  a  point  at  each  end,  were 
fbond ;  they  were  clcanod  and  put  ii*to  a  box, 
and  carried  to  my  ofrico ;  the  box  was  corded 
and  Ifealed,  and  they  liave  been  in  my  aislody 
lever  since,  except  two,  which  were  parted  with 
to  Mr.  Litchfield;  they  are  here.''  I1ien  he 
produced  the  papers.  '*  I  counted  two  hun- 
dred, all  but  two ;  there  might  be  a  few  more. 
J  went  to  search  on  the  5th  of  December,  and 
found  papers  then  in  the  shop,  in  the  front  of 
the  street;  the  papers  were  tossed  about ;  some 
were  in  an  ola  box,  but  they  were  all  in  con- 
fusion ;  those  1  selected  were  some  in  drawers 
and  some  in  a  box/' 

Then  there  arc  some  papers  read.  The  first 
paper  produced  is  a  plan  of  the  machine  that 
IS  talked  of.  The  next  is  a  plan  of  the  Tower. 
Then  there  is  a  list  of  names  :  "  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  Thonuui  Hardy,  Samuel  Brooks,  Charles 
Puller,  Thomas  Evans,  senior,  G.  Harris,  Ga. 
Jones,  Roscoe,  Walter  Faulkcs,  Thompson,  P. 
G.  Waiihman,  L.  J.  Thomas  Evans,  junior''. 
Tlien  there  is  a  drawing  of  the  flag,  with  the 
inscription  upon  it. 
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[The  papers  were  handed  to  the  jufy.] 

Gentlemen,  to  relieve  me  a  few  minutes,  my 
learned  brotherwill  read  to  you  the  continuation 
of  the  evidence. 

A  Juryman.— We  have  not  yet  seen  the  pa- 
pers which  were  found  in  Watson's  pocket. 

Lord  EUaibonmgh, — ^Thosc  you  shall  have 
presently,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Justice  BayUy. — ^Tlien  lliomas  Hilling- 
worth  says,  **  I  am  a  servant  to  Mr.  Leach ;  I 
was  at  a  public  house,  Newton's  in  Long-acre, 
on  the  5tn  of  November  last,  1  was  in  a  htde 
parlour,  four  men  came  in,  diey  came  in  one 
oy  one ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  one  of 
them  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  liveiy, 
who  made  his  master  a  lord  ?  He  had  a  crest 
upon  his  button ;  in  a  little  while  they  put  the 
same  question  to  me,  upon  which  I  explained 
it  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  and  after  my  expla- 
nation to  this  person,  they  asked  me  now  this 
nobleman  came  to  be  possessed  of  the  quantity 
of  land  he  had  ;  and  then  they  turued  to  the 
servant,  and  told  him  he  had  a  right  to  as  much 
land  as  his  master,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
fast  approaching  when  he  vronld  be  as  good  a 
man  as  his  master,  and  posiew  as  much  pro- 
perty. In  the  course  of  the  conversation  one 
of  them,  I  think  it  was  Castle,  asked  if  there 
was  a  double  guard  at  Carlton  house  f  I  said, 
no,  they  said  they  knew  there  was;  Castle 
said  a  double  guard  would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
prince  regent,  the  soldiers  would  not  fight  for 
such  a  government  as  this,  they  had  seen  how 
merit  was  rewarded  in  France,  and  tliat  now 
they  would  refuse  to  fight  as  they  before  had 
done  to  support  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  ended  in  a  quarrel  between  me  and  the 
youiig  man. 

On  cross-examination  ho  says,  ''On  this 
evening  Mr.  Leach  was  at  Druiy-lane  Theatre. 
I  do  not  think  Castle  knew  who  I  was.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  Castle  who 
asked,  whether  there  was  a  double  guard  at 
Carlton-house,  and  who  said  a  double  guard 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  prince  regent; 
there  was  nobody  by  but  the  four,  and  the  young 
man  who  went  in  with  me ;  none  of  the  Drury- 
lane  guards  were  there ;  the  younj;  man  said, 
a  livery  is  a  badge  of  slavery.  I  will  not  swear 
that  the  elder  Watson  was  there,  but  I  think 
he  was.  I  think  Thistlewood  vras  another,  but 
I  cannot  speak  so  strongly  to  his  person  as  to 
the  elder  Watson ;  I  saw  two  of  them  at  the 
first  Spa-fields  meeting  on  the  carriage,  and  I 
saw  Castle  there;  I  recollected  them  asain, 
one  of  them  got  up  on  the  right  huid  side  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  Castle  on  the  wheel ;  this 
was  before  they  went  into  the  Merlin's  Cave.*' 

John  Dyall  says,  *'  I  know  the  elder  Watson ; 
I  l)eHeve  I  have  seen  Hooper ;  I  know  Preston 
and  I  have  seen  lliistlewood ;  I  have  known 
Watson  and  Preston  lonsest ;  I  did  not  know 
them  before  the  latter  end  of  October ;  I  know 
the  public  house  called  the  Sun,  in  Slaughter- 
streety  SpitalfieUi ;  I^  wy  there  on  Monday 
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the  4Ui  •f  Novembery  1  understood  (here  was 
to  be  a  meetiDg  there  at  night,  I  went  about 
seven,  and  found  about  two  or  three  persons 
there ;  in  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  I  saw 
Preston  come  in ;  I  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
liquor,  and  Mr.  Preston  said,  a  pint  or  two  of 
beer  would  be  of  little  consequence,  that  he 
did  not  like  to  see  a  poor  man  in  distress ; 
the  two  Watsons  were  there ;  I  understood  the 
meeting  was,  to  petition  for  a  reform  in  par- 
liament, the  elder  Watson  made  a  speech ;  it 
was  a  small  room,  there  might  be  thirty  people 
there;  Preston  said,  petitions  had  been  sent 
to  parliament  so  often,  it  seemed  to  be  of  no 
use ;  I  thought  it  irregular  that  one  of  the  party 
should  propose  a  petition  and  the  other  oppose 
it ;  the  elder  Watson  produced  some  paper  )o 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  said  to  be  a  memorial, 
the  elder  Watson  read  it :  I  was  nominated  to 
the  chair,  and  Watson  junior  was  secretary  for 
Aat  evening.  I  attended  at  the  same  house 
spin,  on  Uie  Thursday  evening  following,  I 
did  not  know  where  Preston  lived  at  that  time ; 
I  have  been  at  Greystoke-place,  I  think  No.  9. 
I  had  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  Independent 
Whig,  convening  a  meeting  at  Spa-nelds  on 
the  15th  of  November,  with  my  name  to  it.  I 
saw  Preston  at  No.  9,  Greystoke-place ;  This- 
tlewood  came  in  and  was  dressed  very  much 
like  a  gentleman,  he  was  dressed  in  Hessian 
boots;  this  was  before  the  first  meeting;  I 
went  in  consequence  of  my  name  having  been 
put  to  the  advertisement,  which  was  without 
my  consent.^ 

On  his  cross-examiimtion  he  says,  ^  I  am 
the  identical  person  who  was  called  the  green- 
coated  orator  at  the  Brentford  election,  I  am 
very  well  known ;  my  name  was  used  without 
my  knowledge  and  consent,  in  the  first  instance; 
1  consented  afterwards,  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  on  my  part ;  when  I  met,  it  was  for 
constitutional  purposes.'' 

Thomas  Makins  says,  *'  On  Monday,  the  4th 
of  November  I  went  to  a  public-noose,  in 
Slaughter-street.  I  saw  Watson  the  eldeif 
there,  and  a  young  man,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
young  Watson,  and  Thistlewood.  The  elder 
Watson  read  a  memorial,  and  there  was  a  pro- 
position to  call  a  meeting  at  five  different 
places;  the  Carlisle  Arms  was  one.  I  at. 
tended  that  meeting  on  the  Thorsday  following, 
and  saw  there  the  elder  Watson  and  Thistle^ 
wood.  Thistlewood  paid  eleven  shillinffs 
towards  the  reckoning,  and  the  rest  was  made 
up  by  a  man  whom  I  have  been  given  to  on- 
dentand  vras  Watson,  junior.  T&  landlord  of 
that  place  is  Sheffield.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Smith  went  with  me." 

Then  John  Sheffield  is  called.  He  says, 
^  I  kept  the  Carlisle  Arms.  On  the  7th  of 
November  last,  there  was  a  meeting  held  at  my 
bouse.  I  only  knew  Smith.  The  man  who 
paid  mt  wrote  the  name  of  Thistlewood, 
Soothampton^buildings  on  the  note.  The 
reckoning  was  six  shillings  and  six  pence.*' 

William  Smith  says,  **  On  Monday,  the  4th 
of  November,  1  was  at  the  Sun,  in  SlaughtCN 


street.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Dyall  i^in 
the  chair.  1  saw  Watson  the  elder  there.  I 
was  at  the  Carlisle  Arms  on  the  Thursday 
following.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  Watson 
there.  After  the  7th,  I  saw  men  carrying 
placards  on  their  backs.  There  were  three  or 
four  in  the  Carlisle  tap-room.  Preston  was  in 
company  with  them,  and  paid  them." 

On  cross-examination,  he  says, .  ''  I  saw 
Preston  give  the  men  some  money^  but  I  dxf 
not  know  how  much ;  for  any  thing  I  know, 
it  might  be  something  for  them  to  drink. 
This  meeting  at  the  Carlisle  Arms  was  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  I  heard  Preston  ten  a 
man  to  roll  the  placards  up,  and  to  meet  hiita 
the  next  morning.*' 

Robert  Emerr  says,  ^  I  keep  the  Union>  in 
Union-street,  Shoreditch.  Before  the  fiist 
meeting  in  Spa-fields,  there  were  thirty  or  fyrty 
people  at  my  house,  but  I  did  not  know  who 
they  were.  One  person  paid.  I  do  not  know 
who  that  gentleman  was. 

James  Skinner  savs,  **  I  have  ^een  the  pri- 
soner Watson.  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  at  the  Nag*s  Head,  Camaby-market,  in  or 
near  October.  I  walked  with  him  and  Cattle 
towards  the  Regency  Paric "  This  is  the  per- 
son wlio  is  referred  to  in  Castle's  evidence,  as 
being  the  person  with  whom-  they  were  in  com- 
pany when  they  went  and  looked  at  the  Port- 
man-street  barracks,  and  the  King-street  bar- 
racks. '*  I  went  with  him  and  Castle  towards  the 
Regency  Park,  and  into  King-street  and  Port- 
man-street,  and  Hyde  Park.  There  are  bar- 
racks in  King^treet  and  in  Portman-street 
When  we  got  to  them;  they  stopped ;  I  walked 
on.  Tliey  asked  me,  vrhether  I  could  ride,  and 
I  said.  No.  One  of  them  said,  he  had  b^en 
at  the  barracks  before,  but  which  I  do  iket 
know ;  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  entrances 
into  the  barracks." 

Thomas  Osbom  says,  **  I  know  Castle.  I 
met  him  a  few  days  before  the  first  Spa-fieUs 
meeting.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  out  of  ein- 
ploy,  and  I  said,  yes.  He  told  me,  he  woold 
tell  me  of  a  job,  aAd  asked  me  if  I  could  tell 
him  of  five  or  six  more.  I  foM  hini  there  #et« 
seyeral  at  the  Constitution ;  and  on  the  Mofiday 
night  he  came  there  with  Thistlewood.  AM 
treated  ns  with  sonbe  beer.  The  ConstitutilMik 
is  a  public-houM  at  Lisbon  Oreeti,  freqikeAtM 
hj  working  men.  Castle  directed  me  toCiiM 
him  at  the  Cock  in  Grafton-street,  at  t#eM 
o'clodc  the  next  day.  We  went  there.  Iheire 
were*  six  of  ns ;  and  we  had  a  sfaillinB  a  piece 
^▼en  us  and  bills  put  on  our  backs.  We  went 
m,  two  by  two,  to  hscve  them  put  on.  Mr. 
Preston  and  Mr.  Castle  were  there.  We  Ukk 
the  bills  about  the  streets.  This  was  about  a 
week  before  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting.** 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^Ther6 
were  not  many  navigators  then  attending  the 
Constitation.  I  did  not  see  any.  I  lod^  at 
the  bouse  at  the  time,  but  I  was  seldom  thier6 
but  of  a  nisht.'' 

Thomas  Wood  says,  **  I  am  the  landlord 
of  No.  9|  Greystoke-place.    I  was  applied  Co 
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about  that  house,  not  quite  three  weeks  before 
filkhaclmaSy  by  the  prisoner  Watson,  to  carry 
on  the  profession  of  a  surgeon.  I  let  it  to  him 
by  the  week  till  the  Michaelmas  quarter  beean ; 
and  then  by  the  quarter.  I  understood  he 
look  the  house  for  himself.  I  often  passed, 
but  never  went  in.  Watson  wished  me  to 
miJLe  an  inner  door  in  the  passage,  which  I 
consented  to ;  but  it  never  was  made.  There 
were  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  one  in 
front  and  one  behind,  and  there  was  a  passage. 
I  often  i»asscd,  and  I  saw  no  appearance  uf 
business  as  a  surgeon.  I  wondered  at  it.  I 
never  observed  that  it  was  shut  un  in  the  day. 
I  never  passed  it  so  soon  as  ten  o  clock  in  the 
morning." 

Mary  Apted  says,  *'  I  had  the  care  of  a 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Cesser  in  Seymour- 
place,  last  November ;  that  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  King-street,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Portman-strect 
barracks;  I  recollect  a  good  many  pooptu 
coming  to  look  at  it,  but  do  nut  remember  uny 
particular  person ;  I  recollect  refcrrin;^  some 
persons  to  Mr.  Cesser  about  the  houw  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  tltcre  were  many  houses  to 
let  in  tliiit  nc'ighlwurhood  about  that  time." 

Mr.  Cosser  >''iys  ^*  1  am  a  timber  morchaut 
in  Milbank-street ;  and  am  the  owner  of  a  house 
in  Seymour-place,  of  which  Mary  Apted  had 
the  care ;  I  had  many  applicitions  for  this 
house  in  October  and  November;  in  the  latter 
end  of  Ociubcr,  or  the  beginning  uf  November, 
a  young  man  came  to  me  of  the  name  of 
WaLson  ;  that  young  man  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Thistlewood,  Southam]>ton-buildinu:s,  Chan- 
cery-lane ;  he  said,  Mr.  Thistlewood  was  a 
man  of  re^iiectability  and  fortune.  I  went  to 
Southaniptuii-buildings,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Thistlewood,  and  was  sdiown  up  two  or  three 
pair  of  stairs ;  I  told  him  Watson's  application, 
and  that  he  had  referred  me  to  him,  to  vouch 
for  his  character.  Thistlewood  told  me,  that 
Watson  was  of  a  respectable  family  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  his  father  was  a  farmer,  farming  to 
considerable  extent,  and  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  him  on  every  score.  Some  person 
called ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  saw  the  per- 
son or  sent  a  message;  the  answer  was, 
that  I  would  not  let  the  house ;  the  difference 
in  dress  is  so  great,  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
speak  to  the  person,  being  near-sighted.  I 
cannot  positively  say  that  the  person  I  saw  is 
the  prisoner  Thistlewood ;  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  he  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and 
worsted  trowsers.  The  person  who  called, 
said  it  was  for  an  oil  and  seed  shop,  for  the 
sale  of  oil  and  of  seeds ;  I  understood  it  was  for 
the  use  of  the  person  applying ;  I  think  my 
refusal  was  two  or  three  days  after  I  liad  been 
at  Southampton-buildings.*' 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  ''  I  cannot 
state  the  precise  day  of  tlie  application  ;  I  can- 
not be  very  accurate  as  to  ihe  whole  of  the 
conversation ;  he  said,  his  fuiher  was  a  farmer.** 
The  witness  was  asked,  whether  it  mi^ht  not 
be  his  giuudl'ather,  oi  hi:}  uncle,  oi  jome  other 


relation ;  he  sayr,  *<  to  the  best  of  mv  rccoU 
lection  it  was  his  father,  hut  I  will  not  be  sure. 
I  asked  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  to  be  paid 
for  the  fixtures;  and  1  mentioned  seven  or 
eight  pounds  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
fixtures ;  the  sum  did  not  exceed  that  amount ; 
I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  to  him,  or  sent 
word  afterwards,  that  there  must  be  a  quarter  s 
rent  paid  in  advance.*' 

Margaret  Maria  Folkes,  says,  ''  I  lived  ser- 
vant in  Soutliampton-buildings,Chanccry-Ianc, 
with  Mrs.  Corbould;  1  went  in  September, 
and  left  on  tlie  twcnty-ninth  of  November  last ; 
Thistlewood  lodged  there ;  I  was  there  when 
lliistlcwood  came,  Mrs.  Ttiistlcwood  came 
with  him,  and  a  young  boy,  alH>ut  ten ;  1  re- 
collect a  youn^  man  cilling  on  Thistlewood, 
who  wtis  called  by  the  name  of  Watson ;  he 
called  fiequently,  and  sometimes  dined  there 
his  visits  were  more  frecjuent  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time.  The  prisoner  Watson  used 
alsotociU ;  and  the  prisoner  Watson  prescribed 
for  me,  because  I  was  ill.  TliisUewood  usvd 
somelime.i  to  dress  in  a  light  blue  coat  and 
coloured  trowsers,  and  sometimes  in  a  dark 
great  coat;  he  had  no  other  dress;  his  hair 
then  sip|)eared  lighter  than  it  does  now." 

Eleanor  Corbould  says,  "  I  have  a  house  in 
Southampton-buildings;  Thistlewood  and  his 
wife  lo(l«;ed  with  me ;  he  left  on  the  '2nd  of 
December ;  the  day  before  the  two  Mr.  Evans's 
dined  with  him,  that  is,  on  the  Sunday ;  on 
the  2nd  of  December  he  left  home  in  thu 
morning ;  he  did  not  sleep  there  that  night ; 
he  had  not  signified  any  intention  of  leaviiiL^ 
the  house  at  that  time ;  Mrs.  lliistlewood  and 
the  child  remained  till  the  following  evening.'* 

Barbara  Smeed  says,  ''  My  husband  Vk\A 
the  Brazen  Head  public-house,  in  I'ppcr  1  is- 
son-strect,  near  I*:iddington ;  the  houso  i>  fii** 
queuted  by  persons  working  on  the  canal ;  1 
recollect  somebody  treating  them  with  beer ; 
and  those  persons  left  bills ;  there  was  a  bill 
put  up;  one  of  our  officers  took 'it  down;  it 
was  put  up  by  the  same  persons  who  treated 
the  men ;  it  was  taken  down  that  day,  or  the 
next  morning.*' 

Isaac  Bcntley  is  the  smith;  he  says,  "  In 
November  last  my  workshop  was  in  llnri- 
street,  Covent-garden ;  I  worked  in  the  cellar 
under  ground  ;  I  know  Castle;  he  applied  to 
me,  and  wanted  to  make  apalicrn  at  my  for^(>; 
I  made  one,  but  I  did  not  hnish  it ;  he  took  it, 
and  filed  it  up  himself;  he  carried  it  away  ;  I 
saw  him  again  in  about  an  hour,  and  he  bade  me 
get  on  in  making  them,  to  make  about  fift)  ; 
he  said  they  were  wanted,  I  think,  for  a  pai  k 
or  a  rabbit-warren,  and  before  I  had  niado 
fifty,  he  bade  me  make  two  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
he  ga%'e  me  ten  shillings  in  ad\'ancc;  they 
were  made  against  the  9th  of  November;  Castle 
and  another  man  came  for  them;  they  put 
them  into  two  nail-bags ;  they  both  came  to 
my  cellar ;  they  took  them  away ;  1  was  paid 
for  them  at  Mr.  Winkfield's,  the  corner  of  Leg- 
alley,  in  liong-acre ;  I  made  out  a  bill,  but  T 
'.javc  no  receipt  \  they  were  both  together  when 
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I  received  the  money ;  those  are  Uie  spikes  ;*' 
— -(tliey  are  produced,  and  he  looks  at  them ;) 
he  says,  '*  They  did  not  require  any  receipt ;  I 
am  not  certain  there  was  no  bill;  the^  paid 
me  nearly  fiye  pounds ;"  he  had  before  said,  ^  I 
made  out  no  bill,  aiid  gave  no  receipt;** 
**  Castle  ordered  them  as  for  the  tops  of  rails ; 
when  he  ordered  them,  John  Harrison  was 
with  him ;  Castle  said  they  were  for  a  rabbit- 
warren,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  he  came 
after  the  first  pattern  spike  was  made^  and  or- 
dered fifty,  and  then  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  then  up  to  five  hundred ;  that  he  filed,  he 
made  much  sharper  than  this ;  he  seemed  to 
handle  the  file  very  well ;  I  had  never  made 
any  thing  like  these  before  that  time.** 

William  Winkfield  says,  ''  I  keep  a  public- 
house  at  the  comer  of  Leg-alley,  Long-acre ; 
I  saw  Bentley,  with  two  other  persons,  in  my 
house  last  November;  I  cannot  say  whether 
Castle  was  one  of  them  or  not ;"  he  only  speaks 
to  there  being  two  persons  in  Bcntley*s  pre* 
scncc ;  **  I  gave  Bentley  change  out  of  a  pound 
note." 

Thomas  Cox  says,  "  I  was  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Parkes  and  Co.;  they  are  ironmon- 
gers ;  I  remember  a  person  coming  one  morn- 
ing in  November,  and  asking  for  two  nail- 
bugs,  a  man  about  five  feet  nine  high.*' 

Tlien,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  fifUi 
day. 

William  TuU  says,  '*  I  am  principal  clerk  of 
the  works  of  the  Ordnance  department  in  the 
Tower ;  I  know  the  Tower  and  all  the  parts  of 
it ;"  he  looks  -at  that  paper  found  at  yomig 
Watson*s,  which  you  have  seen  to-day,  and 
says,  '*  This  is  a  rough  hand  sketch  of  some  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  Tower,  not  done  with 
any  skill;  any  person  might  make  such  a 
sketch." 

William  Thompson  says,  **  I  live  at  No. 
101,  Fetter-lane,  tnecomerof  Greystoke-place; 
my  father  is  ground  landlord  of  No.  9 ;  there 
arc  two  rooms  on  a  floor ;  the  back  room  has 
no  external  window ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light all  the  way  up;  Mr.  Wood  holds  the 
house  under  my  father ;  we  had  the  key  when 
it  was  to  let." 

Mary  Kinsley  savs,  ^  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember last,  I  lived  at  No.  1,  Dean-street,  Fet- 
ter-lane ;  W^atson,  senior,  took  lodgings  at  my 
house,  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  second 
Spa-fietds  meeting;  he  was  there  from  the  Wed- 
nesday to  the  Monday,  then  he  left ;  he  left  it 
the  day  Mr.  Piatt  was  shot ;  he  took  a  parlour 
for  himself  and  his  son ;  there  vrzs  a  bed  in  it ; 
the  bed  was  to  be  made  every  day ;  it  used  to 
be  made  towards  evening ;  I  have  two  keys  to 
the  parlour  door ;  Mr.  Watson  had  both,  so 
that  they  could  let  themselves  in  and  let  them- 
selves out ;  the  outer  door  was  on  the  latch, 
they  could  get  in  and  out  as  they  pleased.  On 
the  Sunday  I  took  in  dinner ;  there  were  se- 
veral persons  in  the  room ;  I  think  I  had  seen 
some  <yf  those  persons  in  the  room  in  the 
course  of  the  week;  I  think  there  was  some- 
body like  Hooper  in  the  hct;  I  taw  Pmton 


there  and  Thistlewood ;  Thistlewood  is  altered 
in  his  dress;  I  think  he  is  the  same ;  he  had 
on  light  grey  pantaloons,  and  a  dark  blue  or  u 
dark  green  coat,  and  a  white  handkerdiief ; 
pens  ink  and  paper  were  on  the  table  while 
they  were  there.  On  Monday  morning  I 
found  the  Watsons  were  going  oot ;  I  did  not 
see  any  of  them  all  day,  till  about  candle- 
light ;  the  prisoner  came  then  and  asked  me, 
if  I  had  seen  his  son ;  his  son  had  got  the  keys, 
and  he  could  not  get  in ;  my  husband  who  mid 
another  key  gave  him  that,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  afterwards  ;  he  did  not  intimate  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  lodgings ;  there  were 
greatcoats  in  the  room  at  night;  there  were 
none  there  the  next  day ;  afterwards  a  youne 
woman  brought  the  key  to  open  the  door,  and 
my  husband  took  it  away  from  her;  then 
Preston  was  fetched ;  I  never  saw  young  Wat* 
son  after  the  day  of  the  riots."  She  was  asked^ 
whether  she  did  not  go  into  the  room  herSdf 
with  her  own  key?  she  says,  ^  I  never  did, 
except  the  Monday  evening.^ 

Jonn  Gilling  is  next  called.  He  is  one  of 
the  persons  mentioned  by  name  in  Castles 
evidence,  as  being  a  person  who  had  been  a 
Serjeant  in  the  guards.  He  says,  **  I  belong  to 
the  3rd  regt.  of  foot  guards ;  I  was  quartered  for 
some  time  at  a  house  in  Norfolk-street,  called 
the  City  of  Norwich  arms ;  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Castle,  he  treated  me,  and  four  young 
men  who  were  servants  out  of  place,  with  beer; 
he  was  there  three  times ;  he  treated  me  eveij 
time ;  I  was  there  when  I  was  off  duty ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  treated  others;  once 
there  was  a  gentleman  with  him,  he  had  a  great 
coat  on;  Castle  told  me  that  the  gentleman 
had  been  a  lieutenant ;  that  was  loud  enongh 
for  that  gentleman  to  hear;  he  told  me  he  had 
lately  come  from  France ;  so  had  I ;  I  had  just 
been  reduced  from  being  seneant,  and  I  had 
got  a  seijeant's  jacket  on,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  how  I  came  to  be  reduced;  he 
was  talking  about  the  French  army ;  I  drank 
with  them;  I  walked  down  the  street  with 
them ;  Castle  asked  where  I  should  be  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  he  would  call  upon  me,  and  give 
me  something  to  drink ;  I  said  I  sliould  be  on 
the  kine's  guard ;  Castle  was  speaking  in  the 
house  smout  the  Sp»-fields  meeting  that  was  to 
be ;  it  was  shortly  before  that  I  ssud,  if  either 
of  them  would  a ive  me  his  address,  I  woold 
send  them  word  where  I  was  the  next  day,  if  I 
was  not  on  giuud,  but  thev  spoke  privat^  to 
each  other ;  snd  Uien  Castle  said,  I  will  come 
to  the  guard,  and  if  you  are  not  there,  I  vriU 
inquire  for  you ;  this  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  Knightsbridge ;  I  had  not  regimentals 
on."  He  explains  that  afterwards,  tlua  he  had 
not  his  foil  uniform  on.  He  says,  ''  We  are 
not  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening  in  oar 
full  uniform,  I  had  a  red  scarlet  jacket  on ; 
Castle  began  the  conversation  with  me,  and 
he  then  observed  my  dress ;  he  said,  *  OUlinf, 

*  I  know  your  fother  and  relations,  you  oooe 

*  from  where  I  do,  from  Knaresborough ;'  this 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Castle;  Castle 
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did  not  know  I  h«d  been  ceduced  till  I  tol; ) 
hiai ;  I  think  I  saw  Casile  once  nfterwardM 
whan  the  eonvenaiion  pasted  I  was  dressed  a 
a  aoUiery  though  nol  in  full  nuifonn.'* 

Mr.  Justice  AUoU^VihU  Castle  said,  was 
Aisy^  In  one  of  the  houses  wa  sawGiUing,  a 
ae^eant  in  the  guards,  and  oonTened  uoth 
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Mr.  Justice  Bairfgr.-^ames  Brown  says,  <*  I 
«Bi  a  soldier  in  the  Coldstream  regiment.  I 
know  the  Skone-kiichen  public  house  in  the 
Tower;  from  three  to  6re  days  before  the 
notSy  I  saw  a  person  like  Hooper  there;  he 
oame  down  stain,  and  asked  ne  if  I  would  go 
np  and  take  something  to  drink ;  I  staid  there 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  man  took  a 
bonch  of  ribbons  from  the  inside  of  the  crown 
of  his  hat ;  they  were  daik  coloured ;  he  asked 
ifwe  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing  as  that  be- 
fbra;  there  were  other  soldiers  there;  the 
conversation  was  addressed  generally  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  room;  he  said,  should  not  you 
like  to  have  a  big  loaf,  and  there  were  very  few 
soldiers  but  felt  the  distress  of  the  times,  as 
wdl  as  others ;  he  said,  that  times  would  never 
be  any  better  till  there  was  a  fresh  set  altoge* 
ther.  I  did  not  notice  that  there  were  any 
persons  in  the  room  but  he  and  the  soldiers ;  I 
drank  some  beer,  but  I  did  not  pay  for  it. 
There  might  be  a  good  deal  of  mixed  and  ge- 
aeml  conversation ;  I  think  it  was  a  wet  nignt, 
I  do  not  say  that  one  of  these  persons  was 
llooper ;  I  am  not  sure  about  it ;  I  heard  no 
whispering  in  any  comer ;  I  do  not  recollect 
that-ftw  Spa-fiel<is  meeting  was  mentioned ;  I 
do  not  know  Castle  f  therefore,  all  that  he 
says,  is,  that  there  were  two  persons  there. 

iVUliam  Harris,  says,  ''  I  am  a  soldier  in 
An  Coldstream.  I  was  in  the  Tower  in  No- 
vember ;  it  might  be  a  week,  or  not  so  much, 
before  the  disturbance  in  the  Minories ;  two 
penons  came  in ;  Hocmer  was  one;  he  called 
for  a  pint  of  beer,  ana  began  to  speak  to  the 
soldiers ;  but  I  do  not  know  to  wnom  ;  there 
might  be  a  dozen  soldiers  there  ;  he  called  for 
bau  a  gallon  more,  and  the  soldiers  drank  of  it. 
Fipen  wore  dropped  l^  one  of  them  by  the 
side  of  the  table ;  he  said,  hand  those  about  to 
vour  comrades  wben  we  are  gone ;  I  did  not 
bearwhat  the  bills  were  about;  th^  asked  us 
if  wo  should  like  to  have  a  big  loaf;  I  do  not 
know  which  asked;  they  asked  what  we 
abonld  do  if  the  mob  came  into  .the  Tower ; 
we  answered,  we  shonld  do  our  duty;  then 
Aay  asked  us  whether  we  should  like  to  get  out 
of  our  regiment;  some  of  the  soldiers  said, 
ikma  we  should  starve  to  death ;  Watson  said, 
no^  BO,  no,  you  would  not;  that  was  all  I 
baaid;  I  went  away." 

On  cross-eaamination,  he  says,  '<  We  would 
bnve  done  oor  duty ;  we  were  not  afraid  of  the 
■aob;  the  oonversation  made  no  impression 
upon  me :  many  gentlemen  give  the  soldiers  a 
•pot  of  beer ;  if'^  I  had  thought  this  wrong,  I 
should  have  told  my  commanding  officer ;  but 
-I  did  tell  my  company  that  I  had  had  beer ; 
these  was  not  BMch  diurence  between  the  two. 


as  to  talking ;  sometimes  one  spoke,  sometimes 
the  other;  each  must  have  heard  what  the 
other  said." 

Charles  Nailor,  says,  ''  I  am  a  soldier  in  the 
Coldstream ;  I  was  in  the  Tower  in  Novem- 
ber; I  rec<Ulect  being  at  the  Golden  Chain 
Sttblio-honse,  shortly  before  the  riou  in  the 
linocies,  not  many  di^s  before ;  I  saw  two 
gentlemen  come  in ;  they  called  for  a  pot  of 
porter ;  Hooper  was  one ;  they  asked  if  I  would 
accept  of  it;  I  drank  it,  Uiey  drank  none ;  one 
of  them  rolled  up  some  hand  bills,  not  the  man 
who  gave  the  porter ;  they  put  them  into  my 
hand  sUly,  ana  bade  me  look  at  them  when 
they  were  gone,  and  if  we  were  ruled  by  tiien: 
we  should  be  made  gentlemen  in  a  short  time ;. 
— those  words  were  particularly  addressed  to 
me,  but  they  were  loud  enough  for  hid  compa- 
nion to  hear ;  as  I  could  not  read,  I  gave  one 
to  a  man  named  Bodianan,  and  I  heard  Bu- 
chanan read  it  in  the  mess-kitchen.*^ 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  The  bill 
made  very  little  impression  upon  me — ^in  these 
suttling-houses  there  are  other  people  besides 
the  soldiers,  but  they  must  give  an  account  of 
themselves,  before  they  are  allowed  to  come 
in ;  I  had  one  bill  back  from  Buchanan,  I  tore 
it  to  light  my  pipe." 

George  Buciuman  says,  ''  I  am  a  soldier  in 
the  Coldstream  Guards ;  I  was  on  duty  at  the 
Tower  in  November  last ;  Nailor  brought  me  a 
printed  bill,  and  desired  me  to  read  it ;  this 
was  in  the  mess-kitchen ;  I  read  it  aloud ;  there 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  soldiers  preseut;  it 
mentioned,  that  there  were  so  many  millions 
in  a  starving  condition  in  the  country,  that 
their  brothers  in  Ireland  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition and  ready  to  rise  at  once ; — I  do  not  re- 
collect any  thing  about  any  meeting,  according 
to  my  recollection  of  it ;  the  paper  certainly 
contained  veiy  inflammatory  expressions ;  I 
read  the  paper  over  only  once,  and  returned  it 
to  Nailor.  I  think  I  am  correct  as  to  its  con- 
tents.*' 

James  Chappell,  a  publican,  in  Long  Acre, 
says,  **  My  hoiue  is  frequented  by  the  soldiers 
upon  doty  at  the  theatre ;  shortly  before  one  of 
the  Spa-nelds  meetings,  two  persons  came  to 
my  house,  and  treated  the  scddiers  with  two  or 
three  pots  of  beer ;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
one  or  the  prisoners;  I  believe  not." 

William  Uillyer,  a  publican,  says,  **  I  keep 
the  Dover  Tap  in  St.  George's  Fields ;  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Mandsley  has  a  &ctory 
there,  an  iron  factory ;  three  or  four  of  the  men 
dine  at  my  publio4iouse  most  dajrs,  at  one 
o'clock ;  I  know  Preston,  and  I  know  Castle, 
they  came  to  my  house  together  on  November 
last,  it  mi^t  be  a  few  days  before  the  riots  in 
the  Minones ;  there  were  others  in  the.  public- 
house  ;  I  do  not  recollect  tiiat  they  brought  any 
bills  that  day ;  I  believe  it  was  about  noon ; 
some  of  Mandsley's  men  came  in  whilst  Pres- 
ton and  Castle  and  their  party  (there  were  four 
or  five  of  them)  were  there ;  on  going  he  said, 
'  You  will-  be  thene,'  and  ISandslej's  men  said,. 
'Certainly,  we  shall ;'  TaawCaalle  tbeie  at 
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Other  times  at  that  ^nner  hour,  but  nerer  aaw 
Preston  vith  him  but  that  time.*' 

Richard  Statham,  a  soldier  in  the  Coldstreaii^ 
saya,  **  I  was  stationed  in  the  Tower  in  Novem- 
ber aiid  December^  shortly  before  the  second 
mcctinff  in  Spa-fiekSs.  On  the  Thursday  or 
Friday  Wore,  two  persons  came  into  the  Sione- 
kitchen ;  I  think  Hooper  was  one  of  them,  and 
gave  the  soldiers  beer ;  the  person  with  Hooper 
was  taller.  There  might  be  ten  or  eleven  sol- 
diets  there ;  I  did  not  attend  to  what  tliey  said  ; 
but  one  of  them,  that  was  the  taller,  took  hold 
of  the  pot  of  beer,  and  said,  *  Success  to  a  big 
loaf;'  that  was  the  first  pot ;  they  gave  six  or 
seven  pots ;  they  staid  about  half  an  hour ;  the 
taller  came  up  to  mc,  called  me  countryman, 
and  said  he  came  from  Sheffield,  and  gave  me 
a  ^lass  of  gin,  and  afterwards  he  gave  me  a 
shilling,  and  said  that  was  for  half  a  gallon  of 
beer,  whicli  would  come  to  eleven-pence ;  and 
then  he  ordered  that  they  should  take  some  to- 
bacco with  the  other  penny." 

William  Mortimer  says,  **  I  wte  a  soldier 
in  the  Coldstream ;  I  was  in  the  Tower  in  De- 
cember, shortly  before  the  meeting  in  Spa^iields. 
Two  men  came  into  the  Stone-kitchen,  Hooper 
was  one,  the  other  was  taller ;  one  pf  them  pro« 
duced  some  printed  bills ;  there  was  no  con- 
versation about  the  Spa-fields  meeting ;  a  shil- 
iine  was  given  at  the  bar  by  Hooper,  for  beer 
and  tobacco;  tlie  other  man  said  he  was  a 
Yorkshireman ;"  that  other  man,  if  youbeiieve 
the  account  given  by  Castle,  vras  Castle  himself. 

Thomas  Robertson  says,  I  was  in  the  Cold- 
stream, stationed  in  the  Tower ;  I  was  in  the 
Stone-kitchen  on  a  Sunday  nif^t,  shortly  be^ 
fore  the  Spa-fields  meeting ;  two  men  came ; 
when  they  were  going  down  stairs,  one  of  them 
took  a  large  bunch  of  ribbons  out  of  his  hat,  of 
different  colours,  he  waved  them  round  his 
head,  and  said  he  hoped  they  would  all  wear 
the  same  colours.  I  think  it  was  the  shorttr 
man  that  did  that." 

William  Duke  says,  ^  I  lite  in  the  New  Cut 
between  Dlackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridge;  { 
I  have  many  carriages  for  sale ;  three  or  four 
days  before  the  Spapfields  meeting,  two  men 
came,  a  tall  roan  and  a  short  oiie,  they  asked 
if  I  had  got  a  stage  to  sell,  I  said  I  h«d  a 
mountebank's  stage ;  they  went  to  look  at  it, 
and  said  it  would  suit  their  purpose;  I  asked 
them  ten  pounds  for  it,  they  oesitated,  ,and 
then  they  said  they  wanted  to  hire  it ;  I  said, 
I  never  let  out  any  thing ;  they  wanted  it  to  go 
to  Spapfields  meeting,  to  make  a  speech  upon ; 
there  was  a  society  of  theai." 

William  Ware  says,  '<  A  few  days  before  tlie 
second  Spa-flckls  meeting.  Castle  asked  me  to 
fecommend  him  where  he  could  borrow  a 
waggon ;  I  rscommei^ed  bdm  to  Mr.  Winde- 
nrade." 

FMerick  Windemude  says,  **  I  live  in 
Horseferry-road ;  on  the  Wednesday  before  the 
Moond  of  December,  Castle  applied  to  me  for 
a  waggon,  he  said  Mr.  Hunt  hna  a  few  speeches 
to  snie  on  the  Monday ;  govenuneut  had  of- 
fered to  ereet  them  hustings,  but  he  would  not 
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a<icept  them,  and  he  would  speak  from  the 
waggon ;  this  was  at  the  side  of  the  shop ;  he 
came  again  on  the  Sunday,  with  Hooper,  and 
sent  for  me  to  the  Ship ;  to  the  best  of  my. 
knowledge,  I  received  from  each  directions 
where  I  was  to  take  it  the  next  morning ;  I 
was  to  take  it  to  the  top  of  Chancery-lane, 
Holborn.    Castle  produced  a  hand-bill  and 
stuck  it  up  in  the  public  room.    Castle  had  a 
ereat  quantity  of  ribbon,  fifty  or  sixty  yards ; 
he  gave  the  servant  of  the  house  about  a  yard 
and  a  half;   they  both  wanted  to  dress  my 
horses  vrith  those  ribbons,  but  I  denied  it,  and 
said  they  should  not.    Ou  the  next  morning,  I 
and  the  boy  went  with  the  waggon  to  the  top 
of  Chancery-lane ;  Hooper  and  Preston  came 
to  me  there ;  they  bade  me  stop  there  till  thqr 
returned.      Hooper    and    Castle    afterwards 
brought  something  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and 
something  in  a  handkerchief;  a  long  pole  was 
in  a  bhmket ;  Hooper  rode  in  the  waggon  all 
the  way ;  to  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  Cystic 
before  he  came  to  me  in  the  way  I  have  do- 
saribed.    Two  other  sentlemen  walked  before ; 
they  lold  me  to  follow  them,  which  I  did  to 
Sparfields;  Hooper  and  the  other  two  gentlfr- 
roen  bade  me  stop,  and  then  I  had  the  horses 
taken  out ;  I  had  twenty  shillings  from  Cag^ 
on  the  Wednesday,  I  had  two  one  pound  nmn 
from  him  on  the  Sunday,  and  I  wanted  thirteea 
shillings  more ;  the  two  gentlemen  who  walked 
before  the  waggon  were  I  believe  Tliistlewood 
and  young  Watson.    I  asked  for  the  thirteen 
filings,  and  Thistlewood  said,  if  it  was  five 
hundred  pounds  you  should  be  paid;   they 
opened  theblankets,  and  then  they  took  out  flags ; 
the  last  speaker  on  getting  out  of  the  wag^ 
gon"  (and  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Dowhng,  was  young  Watson)  **  said  *  Follow 
me,'  and  they  got  out ;  the  mob  all  followed  him, 
and  the  colours  were  taken  by  them ;  I  then 
found  in  the  waggon  a  piece  of  cloth  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, cloth  or  stocking,  and  in  that  there 
were  bullets,  and  some  slugs,  and  a  tin  caft- 
nister;  I  gave  those  to  Yeomans  my  son-in- 
law.    I  think  Castle  put  the  handkerchief  into 
the  waggon ;  Hooper  was  with  him.**— There- 
fore you  see  Winaemude,  in  addition  to  the 
two  Sheermans,  confirms  that  fact  of  the  last 
person  who  got  out  of  the  waggon  calling  out 
to  the  people  to  follow  him. 

On  cross-examination  he  says,  '*  When  Cas-> 
tie  first  came  to  me  about  the  waggon,  be  was 
alone;  itwasatthetopofChancery-lanelfirst 
saw  the  person,  who  from  the  description  I 
suppose  to  be  Uie  younger  Watson ;  whether 
that  was  the  same  person  who  used  the  expres- 
sion *  Follow  me,'  I  am  not  sure.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  noise  during  all  the  time  that  the 
speeches  were  going  on ;  there  was  a  great  deal 
on  crowding  and  jostling  during  the  whole  of 
the  time ;  the  thing  in  which  the  bullets  were 
found  was  a  kind  of  vrorsted  glove.'' 

Thomas  John  Yeomans  says,  **  I  took  out 
the  things  which  were  in  the  waggon,  there 
were  a  cannister  of  powder  and  some  balls 
and  slugs." 
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James  Gillmor,  the  police  officer,  toys  "  ^^ 
received  these  thinc^  at  Windcmude's ; '  he  pro- 
duce<l  them ;  **  there  were  about  sixty  bullets, 
half  a  doten  slugv,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
powder." 

Ann  Hms  says,  '^  I  Uved  servant  at  the  Ship, 
at  Horsefcrry-road  ;  shortly  before  the  Spa- 
Aelds  meeting  I  saw  Castia  there,  twice  one 
Sunday  I  saw  him  there  with  Windemude ; 
Cattle  eave  me  that  ribbon ;  there  was  another 
person. — I  think  who  that  person  was,  has 
Deen  spoken  to  by  different  witnesses. 

Then,  gentlemen,  some  witnesses  are  called 
who  prove  the  fact  of  certain  arms  being  pur- 
chased. 

lliomas  Stacy  says, ''  I  live  in  Queen-itreet, 
Caroden-town ;  my  shqp  is  in  Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place ;  one  Castle  bought  of  me  some 
iabres  not  a  week  before  the  Spa-fields  meet- 
ing ;  he  took  a  sabre,  and  he  took  a  dirk." 

George  Flint  says,  *'  I  am  a  pawnbroker,  at 
89,  Edgeware-road ;  I  told  some  pistols  to 
Cattle ;  I  sold  him  but  one  pair,  but  1  took  the 
money  for  two;  the  second  time  became,  he 
took  away  the  first  pair,  and  paid  the  remain- 
der of  the  purchase  money ;  and  bargained  for  a 
second  pair." — ^That  exactly  corresponds  with 

a|st1e*s  account  of  that  transaction. — **  He 
rgained  for  a  second  pair,  and  paid  a  pound ; 
he  came  for  them  on  the  Sunday  mommg ;  he 
came  for  the  first  on  the  Saturday  evening ;  he 
represented  himself  as  a  Bow-street  patrole, 
and  said  he  was  ordered  by  the  magistrate  to 
get  arms  on  account  of  the  disturbances  that 
were  expected  on  the  Alonday." 
.  The  last  witness  called  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  is  William  Mills,  who  says,  "  I 
am  foreman  to  Mr.  Parker,  a  gunsmith  in  Hol- 
bom ;  in  November  last*'---he  does  not  specify 
die  day ;  but  ''  in  November  last,  I  sold  a  pair 
of  pistols''  which  are  those  found  upon 
Hooper;  ^  to  a  young  man,  who  gave  me 
his  name  as  Watson,  Hyde-street ;  the  same 
person  came  wun  the  same  day,  and  bought 
two  more.** — ^IHieo  he  looks  at  one  which  is 
produced  by  Worrall  as  found  at  Beckwitb's  ; 
and  he  says,  "  that  is  one  of  the  two  ;**— he 
looks  at  another,  which  is  produced  by  Miell, 
and  which  was  found  upon  Watson,  senior,  die 
prisoner  at  tlie  bar;  and  he  says,  **  that  is  an- 
other ;"  and  he  looks  at  those  which  have  been 
produced  by  Stephens,  which  Stephens  had  re- 
ceived from  Cartwright,  and  which  Cartwright, 
had  received  from  Hodgetts,  taken  from 
Hooper :  and  he  says,  **  those  are  the  other 
tvro ;  therefore  those  four  pistols,  vt^ich  some- 
time in  the  month  of  November  Ust,  Mills  sold 
to  a  person  who  bought  them  in  the  name  of 
Watson,  are  now  produced ;  two  of  those  being 
traced  to  the  possession  of  Hooper,  on  the 
second  of  December ;-  one  of  them  being 
traced  to  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  and  the  fourth  being  traced  to  the  p<»- 
setsion  of  that  man  who  was  in  fieckwith's  shop 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Piatt  was  shot.  You  will 
recollect,  gentlemen,  that  when  Castle  was 
giving  his  evidence,  he  represented  that  young 


Watson  gave  an  account,  in  the  preacpcc  and 
hearing  of  the  prisoner  and  the  witness,  that 
he  had  been  buying  those ;  and  Hooper  had 
one  pair.  There  is  certainly  a  very  important 
confirmation  in  that  respect,  of  the  testimony 
given  by  the  witness  Castle. 

Lord  EUenbortMgk.-^The  evidence  that  was 
given  for  the  prisoner  consisted  first  of  Mr. 
Hunt :  he  says,  **  My  name  b  Henry  Hunt.  I 
live  at  Middleton-cottage,  Hampshire.    I  have 
not  had  a  subpcena  from  the  Crown  to  attend  on 
this  prosecution ;  I  was  subp<vna*d  by  the  pri* 
sorter.  I  was  present  on  the  15th  of  November  at 
the  Spa-fields  meeting,  and  made  a  speech  at 
Merlin's  Cave.  A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  a  future  day ;  some  day  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  an  alteration 
in  the  day  was  proposed  by  the  younger  Wat- 
son.   The    Cither  of  the    younger    Watson 
said,  on  his  son's  proposing  an  alteration,  he 
would  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration,  it  being  too  early  and  un- 
necessary. Both  were  stan£ngby  me,  side  by 
side.  This  took  place  at  the  vrindow  of  the  room 
in  Merlin's  Cave.    The  elder  Watson  had  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.    There  was  a  general  cry 
of  'Adjourn  the  meeting,' and  I  do  not  recollect 
which  was  the  day  of  adjournment  proposed,  the 
second  day,  or  the  second  week  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.    The  elder  Watson  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  younger  back.  The  younger 
Watson  was  sent  forwanl  from  the  back  of  the 
room  to  propose  that.    I  dined  on  the  15th, 
the  first  day  of   the  Spa-fields  meeting,   at 
Cooper's  hotel.    Water-lane,  and   Bouverie- 
street.  I  believe  his  Christian  name  is  Robert. 
I  have  known  Mr.  William  Bryant  four  or  five 
years ;  he  had  engaged  to  order  dinner  there  for 
himself  and  me  at  five  o'clock.    I  had  not  in- 
vited any  person,  or  expected  any  person  to 
dine  there.    I  found  Mr.  Bryant  there  with  his 
son,  a  little  boy ;  he  told  me  he  had  ordered 
three  whitings  and  a  chop ;  the  cloth  was  spread 
for  three.    I  remember  Castle  coming  into  the 
room ;  it  was  a  private  room,  and  not  a  public 
coffee-room.     Castle,  and    many  with  him, 
came    in  ;    tbe  two  Watsons,   Thistlewood, 
Clerk,  who  was  the  chairman  at  Spa-fields 
meeting,  and  several  other  persons,  1  think. 
He  (Castle)  did  not  come  in  by  my  desire.    I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  Watson  and  Thistle- 
wood  come  into  tbe  room,  although  I  had  not 
invited  them ;  but  parties  at  such  meetings 
frequently  dine  together  afterwards ;  but  I  was 
surprised  that  Ca«tle  and  several  others  did. 
I  remonstrated  with  them,  as  did  Bryant,  that 
it  was  a  private  room,  and  gave  him  a  hint 
to  retire.    I  do  not  think  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore that  day.    I  saw  him  with  a  flag  at  Spa- 
fields  that  day ;  be  was  unforling  a  flag  and 
fixing  it  upon  a  pole  ;  he  brought  the  flag  to 
Meriin's  Cave,  and  fixed  it  at  the  side  of  the 
window.    I  saw  nothing  more  of  Castle,  till 
be  came  into  the  room  in  the  evening ;  possi- 
bly some  might  retire  upon  my  hint,  but  one  of 
then  proposed  to  have  some  chops  with  i»i. 
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The  aDswer  t>f  Mr.  Bryant  and  myself  was, 
that  dinner  was  prepared  for  three  only,  and 
that  they  could  not  therefore  partake  of  it. 
One  of  them,  I  believe  Castle,  rang  the  bell ;" 
— Castle  has  said  that  he  did  not  ring  the 
bell,  and  Hunt  does  not  state  positively  that 
he  did ; — '*  and  he  said  we  will  order  some 
beef  steaks  to  be  added ;  and  fresh  steaks  were 
ordered  to  be  added.    A  cloth  was  laid.    I 
believe  it  was  Castle  who  rang  the  bell.    I 
think  he  was  not  in  the  least  in  liquor;  he  was 
forward  and  officious,  but  not  at  all  in  liquor. 
There  sat  down  ten  or  twelve  to  the  dinner 
which  had  thus  been  addled.    The  elder  Wat* 
son  and  the  younger  were  of  the  party,  and 
Thistlewood.  I  haS  seen  them  the  day  before ; 
Thittlewood    and    Watson  were   the  names 
which  they  gave  me.    Castle  sat  down  also, 
ahd  the  king  s  health  was  drank ;  it  was  given 
by  Mr.  Bryant  at  the  head  of  the  table.     I 
added,  you  had  better  give  no  toast  at  all.    It 
passed  all  round^  till  it  came  to  Castle.  Clarke 
sat  next  to  me,  and  Castle  the  next.    When  it 
came  to  Castle,  lie  began  in  a  loud  tone,  *  May 
the  last  of  kings  be  strangled' — I  rose  from  mv 
seat  and  stopped  him,  saying,  that  no  such 
language  as  that  should  be  used  in  my  com- 
pany.   Castle  followed  it  by  saying  something 
about  '  guts  of  the  last  of  priests.^    I1iis  was 
apparently  reprobated   by  the  whole  party, 
particularly  by  Bryant,  myself,  and  the  elder 
Watson.    On  this,  Castle  made  a  sort  of  apo- 
logy.   Castle  in  the  evening  burst  out,  *  damn 
you,  the  soldiers  are  our  friends,'  I  said, '  pray 
what  have  we  to  do  with  soldiers  here?  he  in- 
timated he  had  frequently  had  conversations 
with  them ;  I  said,  *  more  fool  you ;'  on  one  or 
two  occasions  he  was  expostulated  with  by  the 
elder  Watson  for  his  violence ;  Castle  was  the 
general  spokesman  of  the  evening ;  he  related 
a  story  or  hi^  being  instrumental  m  taking  two 
Frendi  prisoners  out  of  the  country,  for  which 
he  said  he  had  been  imprisoned  two  years  in 
Maidstone  gaol ;  I  intimated  to  the  elder  Wat- 
son, '  pretty  company  you  have  introduced  us 
to;'  Bryant  added, '  pretty  society  we  have  got 
into  indeed  ;*  he  said  he  had  received  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  carrying  these  prisoners  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  to  have  had  four 
hundred  pounds  or  five  hundred  pounds  for 
aiding  in  the  escape  of  another,  but  was  disap- 
pointed ;  that  his  disappointment  arose  from 
his  not  beinff  able  to  get  that  French  prisoner 
to  ride  on  horseback ;  he  had  carried  him  a 
considerable  distance  in  a  cart,  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  place  him  on  horseback ;  he  re- 
ftised  to  ride,  upon  which  Castle  said,  '  I  drew 
out  my  pistol  and  waited  some  minutes,  con- 
sidering whether  I  should   not  shoot   him.' 
Bryant  and  I  appealed  to  Watson,  or  some  of 
the  party,  on  the  necessity  of  taking  their  friend 
Away ;  I  believe  the  younger  Watson  on  that, 
attempted  to  justify  his  assisting  in  the  escape 
of  the  prisoner ;  the  elder  Watson  disapproved 
jt ;  after  this  he  produced  the  flag  which  had 
been  at  (lie  fields,  with  a  vulgar  exclamation, 
that  that  was  his  flag,  and  he  would  have  hb 


heart  cut  out  before  he  would  part  with  it ;  he 
said  a  Spitalflelds  weaver  had  made  the  silk, 
and  he  prepared  the  rest  of  the  flag ;  I  said, 
'  Pray,  Sir,  who  do  you  think  would  attempt 
to  take  it  from  you,  let  me  see  it  Y  I  spread  it 
out  and  read  the  words  of  the  motto  ;  I  said, 
'  I  see  no  harm  in  the  flag  or  motto,  but  am 
surprised  at  your  violence  about  keeping  pos- 
session of  it ;  I  believe  thb  subject  wast  pre- 
vious to  talking  about  conveying  out  the 
French  prisoner;  he  produced  two  or  three 
cockades." 

My  learned  brother  will  have  the  goodness  to 
resume  the  reading. 

Mr.  Justice  BeyUv,  "  He  then  produced 
two  or  three  knots  of  ribbons,  cockaaes  appa- 
rently of  the  same  colour  as  the  flag,  ana  he 
offered  me  one ;  I  said,  *  you  had  netter  give 
it  to  your  sweet-heart,  if  yon  liave  got  one,'  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  he  ofiered  it  then  to 
Mr.  Bryant,  who  said,  '  Oh  ye%  I  will  take  it, 
it  will  do  for  my  pret^r  little  maid/  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket* 
After  the  history  of  the  French  prisoners,  I  grot 
up  and  declared  that  he  shoula  go  out  of  Uie 
room  or  I  would ;  I  should  have  assisted  to 
have  turned  him  out  of  the  room ;  upon  whidi 
Mr.  Bryant,  or  some  other  person,  said,  we  had 
better  not  make  any  bustle  ;  and  then  I  said, 
if  he  uttered  one  more  sentence  of  that  nature 
he  should  go  nut  of  the  room,  or  I  would  ;  he- 
expressed  some  sort  of  contrition,  but  said  no 
more.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I  Sjiw  him  rolled 
up  in  his  chair,  fast  tsleep ;  at  first  I  expressed 
pleasure  that  he  was  silent ;  soon  after  that  I 
observed  one  of  his  friends  endeavouring  to 
awake  him  by  shaking  him ;  upon  which  I 
said,  '  for  God*s  sake  let  that  fellow  alone,  ha 
is  best  as  he  is.'  Some  of  the  party  proposed 
going,  and  I  desired  the  first  that  went  that  he 
might  be  awoke,  and  might  go  out  with  them ; 
his  friends  endeavoured  to  awake  him  again^ 
bat  without  success,  although  considerabte 
violence  was  used ;  on  which  I  got  up  to  assist 
to  wake  him  and  used  no  gentle  means,  for  at 
that  time  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  his  sleep 
was  a  sham,  and  saying,  *  Come,  this  fellow 
shaJl  go,'  I  struck  him  a  blow  under  the  ribs 
quite  enough  to  have  knocked  any  common 
man  down,  but  it  made  no  impression,  he  sat 
as  still  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  and  I  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  wake  him ;  and  with  a  full^n« 
viction  upon  my  mind  that  it  was  a  shaft,  I 
rung  the  oell  and  ordered  the  bill,  which  came 
to  between  five  and  six  shillings  each;  the 
dinner  was  three  shillings  per  beaid ;  no  one  in 
the  room  appeared  the  least  intoxicated.  On 
my  expostulating  with  old  Watson  about  his 
bringing  in  such  a  fellow,  he  said  he  was  a  very 
good  fellow,  a  little  indiscreet  and  violent,  but 
he  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  he  hoped  I 
would  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  he  appeared 
to  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him.  Then 
the  whole  party  got  up,  put  their  hats  on,  and 
Mr.  Castle  was  as  wide  awake  as  ever.  I  came 
again  to  to>vn,  to  attend  the  second  Spatlijelds 
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naeting ;  I  cams  on  tbe  Friday  ;  the  meeting 
was  to  take  place,  according  to  the  resolution 
unanimously  carried  at  the  meeting,  precisely 
at  one  o*£lock;  in  my  uay  to  Spa-fields  1 
fiasted  through  Cbeapside;  I  was  driving  a 
t^yidem ;  I  obsenred  a  considerable  crowd 
passing  near  the  Mansiou-honse ;  Castle  left 
the  crowd,  and  came  up  to  me,  and  stopped  me 
fifty  yards  on  this  side  Bow  Church ;  I  was 
driTing  raiher  slowly  and  looking  out  for  infor- 
mation of  what  was  the  cause  of  the  crowd.  I 
do  not  recollect  that  I  beckoned  to  him,  but  I 
net  his  eyes  as  he  came  out  of  the  crowd ;  he 
stopped  me ;  I  very  readily  stopped ;  he  said 
'  for  God*s  sake  how  came  you  so  late  to  the 
neetini^,'  or  '  so  >mvch  after  your  time/  or 
something  to  that  effect.  I  suid  *  after  my 
tine!'  and  I  turned  round  and  ubsened  it 
wanted  nearly  twenty  minutes  of  one  by  the 
dock,  and  a  quarter  by  my  watch ;  I  was  all  in 
good  time ;  he  said  '  the  meeting  lias  been 
broken  up  these  two  hours ;  we  are  going  to 
the  Tower,  which  has  been  in  our  possession 
more  than  an  hour ;  come  along.'  I  struck  my 
horse,  and  exclaimed,  *  a  damned  scoundrel,* 
and  went  on ;  if  he  had  not  got  speedily  out  of 
the  way  one  of  the  whecU  would  have  struck 
bin ;  I  drove  on  to  Spa-tields  meeting  where 
Uiere  was  much  the  largest  collection  of  people 
I  ever  beheld." 

He  says  on  cross-examination,  ''  I  have  rea« 
son  to  believe  that  Hooper  was  at  the  dinner ; 
Preston  was  not^ — smd  if  you  recollect,  in 
Castle's  evidence,  Castle  says  Frestoh  was  not 
there — ^"  we  continued  together  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours ;  the  adjourned 
meeting  was  to  take  place  at  one;  Watson 
knew  that,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.'* — ^That  will 
be  important  also  for  your  consideration,  be- 
cause you  will  recollect  that  the  placard  fixes 
twelve,  and  that  they  left  the  place  considerably 
before  it  had  reached  one,  before  the  time 
therefore  when  tha  meeting  vras  to  commence. 
He  says,  *<  my  servant  was  with  me  in  the 
tandem  ;*' — that  servant  has  not  been  called  ; 
he  mi^t  certainly  have  b)een  called ;  if  he  had 
heard  and  recollected  what  Mr.  Hunt  has  de- 
•eribedhe  would  have  been  a  competent  witness 
to  contradict  the  evidence  of  Castle.  Mr. 
Hunt  certainly  does  contradict  Castle  in  one  or 
two  circumstances  as  to  what  was  passing  at 
the  dinner  on  the  15th  of  November;  and  he 
also  contradicts  him  as  to  the  esqiression  which 
was  made  use  of,  according  to  his  recollection 
of  it,  at  the  time  when  they  met  in  Cheapside. 
Which  of  the  two  is  accurate  in  his  recollection 
of  what  was  said,  is  a  question  which  you  will 
by-and-by  take  into  your  consideration.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  expressions  very 
often  are  misunderstood  by  parties,  paf  jcularly 
when  they  are  in  the  haste  in  whicn  it  is  pro- 
bable all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  tnuisac- 
lions  of  that  day  were  likely  to  be ;  the  one 
nay  not  recollect  accurately  what  he  himself 
said,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  other  may 
not  accurately  recollect  what  he  thouglit  he 
heard. 
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William  Bryant  says,  **  I  have  known  Mr. 
Hunt  four  or  five  years;  I  went  to  Bou- 
verie-street  to  meet  Mr.  Hunt,  at  five  o'clock, 
on  private  business.  Mr.  Hunt  came ;  the  din> 
ner  was  ordered  for  three ;  my  son,  a  little  boy, 
myself,  and  Mr.  Hunt.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  six  or  eight  men  including  Castle 
came  in ;  they  dine4  vvith  us  very  much  against 
my  inclination.  Castle  went  and  rung  the  bell 
himself,  and  ordered  additional  dinner.  1 
think  Ca.stle  was  perfectly  sober  when  he  came 
in ;  1  did  not  see  any  thing  to  lead  roe  to  think 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication." — ^Now 
tliere  Brvant  describes  Castle  as  being  the 
person  who  rang  the  bell ;  Castle  in  his  evi- 
dence says,  he  did  not  ring  the  bell.  Hunt 
says  that  he  believes  it  was  Cattle,  but  he  is 
not  sure.  Whether  Castle  did  or  did  not  ring 
the  bell  is  certainly  not  a  very  material  cir- 
cumstance in  tlie  history  of  this  trans^iction  ; 
and  it  would  not  impeach  the  credit  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Castle  in  any  material  respect,  un- 
less you  were  satisfied  that  at  the  tiniu  he  was 
giving  his  evidence,  be  knew  he  did  ring  the 
bell,  and  for  wicked  purposes  denied  that  fact. 
He  aays,  he  did  not  appeartohave  been  drinking. 
I  objected  to  stay,  unlets  I  was  in  tbe  chair. 
I  gave  the  first  toast  '  The  King  ;*  it  was  drank 
till  it  came  to  Castle.'* — ^Now  Castle  has  cer- 
tainly said  in  his  evidence,  that  the  toast  of 
'  The  King,'  was  not  given ;  that  he  never 
heard  any  such  toast  given,  and  if  the  toast 
really  was  given,  and  he  heard  it,  and  knew 
at  the  time  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence^ 
that  it  had  been  given,  that  would  certainly 
impeach  his  testimony.  He  says,  "  it  was 
drank  till  it  came  to  Castle,  and  he  objected  to 
it,  and  said  he  would  drink  no  such  toast:  and 
he  drank  this,  '  May  the  last  of  kings  be 
strangled  by  the  guts  of  the  last  o(  priests. '  1 
remonstrated  very  much," — as  any  roan  na- 
turally would  who  had  heard  a  speech  of  that 
description. — **  I  said  to  Mr.  Hunt  he. ought  to 
be  turned  out.  Hunt  on  this  interposed,  and  so 
did  Watson  immediately  on  tbe  toast.  He 
said,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  much  1 
have  been  injured  by  the  government  of  the 
country ;  I  have  been  confined  two  years  in 
some  country  gaol,  I  believe  it  was  Maidstono, 
for  carrying  oiff  French  prisoners,  i  recollect 
he  said  that  one,  when  he  got  near  tlie  vessel, 
would  not  ride  on  horseback,  and  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  shoot  him.  After  some  further  con- 
versation, he  began  to  talk  about  soldiers,  and 
I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Hunt  for  suffering  the 
man  to  be  in  company ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  said,  1 
must  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  language,  or 
yon  muit  auit  the  room ;  he  said  he  would  turn 
him  out  if  nobody  else  would.  This  was 
spoken  sufficiently  loud  for  Castle  to  hear. 
Castle  afterwards  produced  a  flag,  and  1  asked 
him  what  the  colours  meant?  I  thought  it 
meant  the  French  Uevolutioo ;  but  Watson 
(the  prisoner)  said  it  did  not  mean  any  such 
thing,  and  he  gave  a  classical  explanation  of 
the  Uiree  colours :  that  the  white  meant  trutli, 
the  green  aauire,  and   the  red  justice.      I 
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wanted  to  ^t  out  of  the  company,  and  desired 
my  son  to  hii^  for  the  bill,  and  then  Castle  was 
in  a  sound  sleep  in  a  minute.  The  more  they 
tried  to  wake  him  the  sounder  be  seemed  to 
sleep ;  at  last  I  bade  Hunt  shake  him,  which, 
he  did ;  I  got  the  bill  uaid,  and  got  away.^ 

Ycu  wiU  obsen'e  that  when  Bryant  aad 
liunt  are  giving  an  account  of  the  transactions 
of  that  day,  they  do  not  very  accurately  ^ree 
in  the  account  which  they  arc  giving ;  oecause 
I  ihink,  when  Hunt  gives  the  account,  he  de- 
scribes the  blow  given  to  Castle  as  before  tlie 
bell  was  rung  for  the  bill,  whereas  Bryant  de- 
scribes it  to  be  after  the  bell  was  rung  for  the 
bill. 

On  cross-examination  he  says,  **  Castle  had 
DO  money,  and  I  do  not  know  who  paid  for 
him,** — therefore  he  wa&  not  paid  for,  according 
to  tliis  witness's  account,  by  any  of  his  own 
party ;  he  says,  *'  I  think  Watson  was  the  first 
person  who  attempted  to  wake  him ;  I  don't 
recollect  Hunt's  striking  him.*'— One  would 
think,  if  it  was  such  a  blow  as  Hunt  has  de- 
scribed, it  would  be  sure  to  be  in  his  recollec- 
tion.— **  He  was  not  very  well  dressed ;  he  is 
DOW  so  much  better  dressed  than  he  was  then 
that  I  should  hardly  have  known  him." — ^The 
witness  being  asked,  why  he  was  not  turned 
out  says,  *'  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  endanger 
either  my  own  safety,  or  the  safety  of  the  house 
;|lniost,  in  case  he  had  been  turned  out,  and 
therefore  that  was  the  reason  why  he  was  not 
turned  out  at  that  time.'' — ^Both  of  these  vrit- 
nesses  concur  in  that  toast  being  given,  which 
Castle  himself  admits  to  have  been  given;  and 
there  is  no  man  of  common  sense  and  common 
feeiiug,  who  must  not  in  the  strongest  terms 
reprobate  the  giving  sucii  a  toast,  and  hold 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  abhor rence,  the 
niun  who  would  give  such  a  toast ;  and  yet 
you  do  not  find  that  that  inducetl  the  prisoner 
Hi  tiic  bar,  or  the  other  persons  associating 
with  him,  to  discard  him  m>m  that  time ;  but 
they  were  continuing  in  habits  with  him  down 
to  the  2nd  of  December. 

(ientlemen,  no  doubt  Castle  is  contradicted 
by  Hunt  and  by  Bryant  in  some  of  the  par- 
ti cularg  they  have  stated ;  tiicy  are  very  im- 
Hiatorial  circumstances  with  reference  to  th^ 
main  question  under  your  consideration ;  but 
tliey  are  circumstances  that  may  or  may  not 
assist  you  in  apportioning  the  credit  which  is 
to  be  given  to  Castle ;  if  they  were  to  convince 
you,  that  when  Castle  was  giving  his  evidence 
upon  those  points  upon  wliich  he  is  contrap 
dieted  by  these  persons,  he  was  knowingly  and 
wilfully  giving  false  answers,  that  would  add 
to  the  discredit  which  would  previously  have 
attached  upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  being 
originally  engaged  in  this  transaction,  and  in 
consequence  of  other  different  schemes  of 
wickedness  in  which  he  himself  admits  he  has 
been  engaged;  but  unless  this  satisfies  you, 
that  upon  some  points  he  ii  wilfully  and  uUen^ 
iUnuUiy  stating  false  answers,  the  contradiction 
be  h^  receiveil  (even  if  you  believe  Hunt  and 
^Wlt  upon  U^flM  fomih  and  not  Castle),  will 
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only  strike  out  (rom  the  case  those  foxnu  ^ 
which  the  contradictions  apply :  but  wi(k  po^ 
impeach  the  other  parts  of  Castle  s  account. 

lou  will  be  very  materially  assisted  iq 
forming  your  jud|;ment  with  respect  to  the 
credit  wHmW  ought  to  be  attached  to  Castlei 
by  considering  iJl  tlie  different  pqrts'in  vhicli, 
from  beginning  to  end,  CasUe  is  confirmed ;  he 
has,  in  many  parts  of  his  evidence,  referred  to 
persons  as  oeing  present  at  several  of  the 
transaclioDs  in  which  he  describes  liiipielf  to 
have  been  engaged.  In  very  many  iiistancet 
you  will  find  that  those  persons  have  been 
called,  and  those  parts  of  the  transactions  to 
which  he  lias  spoken,  have  received  confirma- 
tion from  the  testimony  of  those  additiqi^il 
witnesses.  You  will  have  the  opportuni^  of 
looking  through  all  the  evidence  (and  very 
likely  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  with  that  view)  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  any  witness  who  coulu  fiurly 
be  expected  to  have  been  called  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  to  confirm  him  in  any  qf  the  par^ 
ticuUrs  which  he  has  stated,  is  not  broi^jht 
forward,  and  does  not  essentially  confirn)  bim 
in  all  the  different  particulars  which  he  has 
stated.  I  shall  not  go  through  them ;  you  will 
recollect  Cosser  is  one,  Bentley  is  anotjier,  th« 
soldiers  at  the  different  quarters  are  others, 
the  men  who  carried  the  placards  upon  tiieir 
backs  are  others ;  he  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  different  persons  who  saw  them 
at  a  variety  of  different  places,  I  think,  with  the 
single  exception,  that  Angel  is  not  called  for 
ihe  purpose  of  saying,  that  he  was  present  at 
that  dinner  on  the  1st  of  December— and  I  do 
not  know  that  that  testimony  would  have  ma- 
terially added  to  the  evidence — ^but,  with  that 
single  exception,  1  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
person  has  not  been  called,  who  could,  by 
possibility,  have  spoken  to  any  of  the  fleets 
which  CasUe  lias  uimself  spoleii  to;,  and  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  9n  the  other  aide 
they  have  not  called  persons  who  iiave  been  re- 
ferred to. 

Gentiemen,  they  have  called  sonic  other 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  George 
Pbilpott  says,  "  1  have  known  Castle  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1811 ;  I  did  not  see  him 
for  nearly  two  years ;  from  tiie  knowledge  I 
have  of  him,  and  his  general  dkaracter,  I 
should  hardly  think  he  is  a  man  to  be  believed 
when  speakinff  upon  his  oath."  In  fac(y  he 
says,  "  I  shouhl  say  he  is  not."  That  i|  the 
only  witness  who  goes  into  (hat  general  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  CasUe. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  juries  are  to  receive 
as  competent;  you  will  consider  how  far  it  is 
mi^teriid  in  the  case  of  Castle.  The  circmpr 
stances  of  criminality,  stated  by  himself,  are 
such  as  would  induce  you  to  say,  tha.t  he  waa 
a  witness  open  to  veiy  great  suspicion,  and  to 
be  watched  wit|i  the  utmost  care  ^^4  caution 
by  any  jury  who  are  to  act  upon  his  testifjapny ; 
but  after  having  made  that  observatioji,  and 
hearing  the  account  which  he  gives;  seeu^  the 
uann^  in  which  he  gives  the  accouBi;  aiid 
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btUafc  Um  txtnl  to  wUch  bt  Is  corroborated, 
the  dicumstanco  of  a  tingle  witoesi  coning 
forward  and  saying,  that  he  knows  he  is  not  to 
be  believed  upon  his  oath,  does  not  of  necessity 
cut  down  the  whole  of  the  testimony  which  he 
hat  giren. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  have  in  all  cases  of  this  de- 
scription this  advantage,  that  they  are  apprized 
a  considerable  period  before  the  trial,  who  are 
the  different  witnesses  to  l>e  called  ;  and  there- 
fore if  any  other  witnesses  could  have  been 
called  upon  this  point,  who  entertained  upon 
this  subject  the  some  opinion  of  Castle  as 
Philpott,  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the 
oomisel  for  the  prisoner  to  have  brought  tliem 
forward. 

They  then  call  some  witnesses,  in  order  to 
imeach  Hey  ward's  testimony. 

James  Lawaon  sm,  **  I  have  known  Hey- 
ward  from  a  boy ;  I  would  not  believe  him 
upoD  his  oath  ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  person  to  be 
believed  upon  hb  oath ;  I  never  heard  him  ex- 
amined upon  hb  oath,  but  I  think  he  is  not  to 
be  believed  upon  his  oath.*' 

Mr.  Ilaydon  says,  **  I  know  Hey  ward  very 
well;  I  do  not  think  he  u  to  be beUcv«*d  upon 
hit  oath." 

Robert  Curtis  says,  '^  I  have  known  him  for 
five  years  ;**  he  will  not  go  so  far  as  the  others 
—he  save,  *^  I  cannot  say  he  ouglit  not  to  be 
believed  upon  hb  oath,but  he  is  not  a  punctual 
p^fmaster. 

Gedrge  Spurrell  sajrs,  ^  He  knows  Heyward, 
and  he  knows  him  to  l>e  a  rogue." 

Heyward*s  evidence  is  thb,  that  he  heard  one 
of  the  persons,  I  think  Thistlewood,  apply  to 
tht  foraiersat  the  Tower,  making  them  an  offer 
thai  if  they  would  open  the  gate5,  the  privates 
slioaki  either  be  made  captains,  or  should  have 
doable  pay ;  and  you  vrill  recollect  that  Hey- 
ward  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  mentioned  that  fact  to  any  other  person; 
he  stated  at  once  that  on  the  same  day  he  men- 
tioned that  fact,  in  ttie  presence  of  several  per- 
aoDS,  to  a  Mr.  Bent,  wno  kept  a  public-house 
ia  thb  neighbourhood  (and  his  nnme  was  taken 
down  with  a  view  to  an  application  to  him,  so 
that  he  might  have  been  referred  to),  and  he 
also  described  that  he  stated  it  to  Ensor,  in  the 
check«office  in  the  Bank.  But  you  will  recol- 
lect also,  that  the  fact  of  such  language  being 
used  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Tower,  does  not  rest 
on  the  single  testimony  of  Hey  ward,  but  that 
there  are  two  soldiers,  one  of  the  name  of 
Darlington,  another  of  the  name  of  Edmonds, 
bolb  of  whom  speak  to  similar  offers  having 
been  made  to  them  in  their  hearing ;  thb  evi- 
dence does  not,  in  the  first  place,  destroy  the 
testimony  of  Heyward ;  but  if  Heyward's  testi- 
mony was  out  of  the  case  (unless  you  were 
satisfied  thai  the  evidence  of  the  soldiers  was 
liable  to  be  impeadied),  the  count,  wbidi  avers 
tha  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  soldiers  in  the 
Tower,  would  still  remain  proved. 

Mr.  Scott  says,  '^  I  am  a  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Advertiser;  I  attended  the  second 


Spa-fields  meeting,  fbr  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  speeches.'*  He  was  asked  how  near  he  was ; 
and  fkc  says,  "  as  near  as  I  may  be  to  the  jury  : 
**  I  could  not  maintain  my  ground  for  a  minute : 
I  saw  the  prisoner  was  speaking,  but  I  did  not 
endeavour  to  take  a  note,  and  I  never  do  in  a 
mob;  I  could  not  have  taken  one;  I  think  it 
could  not  have  been  done ;  I  was  pushed  very 
much  about ;  I  could  hardly  hear  any  thing ; 
the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  complaining  of  the 
prince,  as  far  as  I  could  understand ;  1  left  him 
speaking ;  I  think  it  vras  after  twelve  o'clock.'* 
Now  the  object  of  that  testimony  is,  to  induce 
you  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of  l!>owling 
cannot  be  correct,  and  that  the  note  he  took 
could  not  be  an  accurate  note.  Whether 
Dowling  could  or  could  not  take  an  accurate 
note  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
situation  in  which  Dowling  at  that  time  stood. 
Dowling  might  be  able  to  stand  in  a  situation 
of  mnch  greater  quiet,  and  much  lesn  liable  to 
interruption  than  this  person.  And  Dowling 
produced  before  you  that  very  paper  \%-hi(-h  he 
took  at  the  time,  when  the  meeting  was  going 
on ;  and  from  that  very  paper,  taken  in  short 
hand,  he  read  from  beginning  to  end  the 
account  of  this  meeting.  And  you  will  recol- 
lect, gentlemen,  that  one  important  part  at 
least,  and  the  most  important  part  of  Dowling's 
evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  v^*o  Shccrmans ; 
nameW)  the  invitation,  **  Follow  me ;''  which 
they  all  state  to  be  the  last  invitation  uttered  by 
the  youneer  Watson. 

Samuel  Steers  says,  *'  I  know  Dowling  the 
short-hand  writer."  You  recollect,  jio  doubt, 
that  a  question  was  put  to  Dowling  on  his 
cross-examination  insinuating,  that  he  was  not 
giving  his  evidence  with  an  unbiassed  mind, 
but  had  a  purpose  of  his  own  to  serve ;  and 
that  he  had  fals^ely  answered  certain  questions 
put  to  him  on  the  subject,  of  his  having  had  tho 
promise  of  an  appointment,  or  expecting  any 
such  appointment.  This  witness  says,  '*  I  had 
a  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the 
treason  prosecutions,  he  had  been  introduced 
to  the  home  department,  which  had  led  to  the 
employment  ot  himself  and  brother,  to  the 
value  of  about  three  hundred  pounds.*'  That 
does  not  contradict  Dowling.  Dowling  had 
been  asked,  '*  Have  you  any  employment 
under  government  ?  No.  Have  you  been  pro- 
mbed  any  employment?  No,  I  have  never  been 
promised  any  employment.  I  have  been 
promised  I  should  be  paid  as  a  short-liand 
writer,  hot  nothing  but  for  my  labour  as  a 
short  hand  writer,  and  for  my  time.  I  said  I 
expected  to  be  remunerated  for  what  1  had 
done ;  but  I  never  applied  for  any  appoint- 
ment, nor  expected  any."  The  utmost  of  the 
evidence  of  Steers  is,  that  in  consequence  of 
what  was  done  on  the  2nd  6f  I>eeember,  and 
the  part  he  had  taken,  he  has  since  been  cm- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  government/  and 
nad  been  duly  and  fairly  paid  a  compensation 
for  the  trouble  he  had  had ;  he  giving  np  his 
time  and  labour  to  goveniipent,  and  receiving 
d  coitpcnsatiou. 
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I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence. 

Lord  E/ZmforoH^A.— Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
I  shall  make  Tery  few  obsenrations  upon  the  latter 
part  of  thisendence.  Nothing  is  tuore  easy  than 
to  destroy,  in  a  short  and  summary  way,  the 
credit  of  any  person's  testimony,  by  swearing, 
generally,  that  he  is  not  to  be  believed  u|)on  his 
oath.  The  persons  concerned  for  the  prisoner, 
have  a  list  of  all  the  witnesses  meant  to  be 
called  against  the  prisoner,  delivered  to  them 
beforehand,  and  therefore  know  who  are  the 
persons  to  be  called  to  prove  the  case  against 
him.  The  persons  concerned  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  have  not  this  advantage ;  they  have  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  witnesses  who  may  be 
brought  forward  for  the  defendant,  either  to 
speak  affirmatively  to  fiicts  on  his  behalf  or  in 
order,  as  has  been  done  here,  by  one  summary 
and  compendious  assertion,  to  strip  any  parti- 
cular witness,  who  has  becan  ezammed  against 
him,  of  all  title  to  credit,  upon  that  or  any 
other  sutyecL  If  the  persons  coocemed  for 
the  prosecution  had  known,  or  had  reason  to 
«uspect,  by  a  similar  previous  communication 
of  names,  who  were  likely  to  be  produced, 
to  divest  their  witnesses  of  all  pretensions  to 
character,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  infeuny 
attached  to  persons  wholly  to  be  disbelieved 
upon  their  oaths,  the^  might  possibly  have  pro- 
duced witnesses  against  the  discrediting  per- 
sons themselves,  who  might  say  that  the  dis- 
credit and  infamy  which  they  attempted  to 
fix  on  others,  justly  belonged  to  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  disadvantage  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  this  evidence  is 
at  present  brought  forward ;  declarations  of 
this  sort,  in  their  own  nature  incapable  of  being 
immediately  contradicted,  are  the  less  entitled 
to  attention  when  we  find  the  person  making 
them,  saying,  that  another  is  not  to  be  believed 
upon  his  oath,  because,  for  instance,  he  is  not 
a  punctual  paymaster ;  or  assigninp;  some  other 
equally  inconclusive  reason,  for  disbelieving  a 
person  speaking  under  the  solemn  sanction  of 
an  oath. 

The  general  character  of  the  witness  Castle 
has,  however,  been  fully  abandoned  by  the 
counsel  for  the  crown ;  they  have  not  upheld 
him  as  a  worthy  respectable  man,  in  any  part  or 
period  of  his  life ;  but  the  evidence  particu- 
larly pressed  against  liim,  as  to  some  of  the 
least  material  focts  to  which  he  has  sworn,  is 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Hunt  states,  that  he  was  at  a  meeting  at 
which  the  health  of  the  kii^  was  proposed  ; 
and  it  went  round  till  it  came  to  him,  &g. 
You  will  recollect  the  rest  of  this  state- 
ment. Now,  if  this  person,  Castle,  had  oeen 
maintaining  a  character,  either  for  loyal^  or 
for  common  decency,  upon  this  occasion,  there 
might  have  been  some  reason  for  his  misre- 
presenting or  concealing  the  circumstances  of 
conduct,  and  particulars  of  conversation  im- 
puted to  Jhim  at  this  meeting;  bnt  the  ooo- 
irary  it  ag  nach  the  case,  that  he  himself  in 


his  own  evidence,  brings  forward  the  itoiy-ef 
his  own  very  disgusting  toast,  about  strangliog 
the  last  of  kings  with  the  guts  of  the  last  m 
priests ;  that  is  his  ovm  account  of  Uie  matter, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  appear  to  have  bad 
any  reason,  operating  on  his  mind,  for  repre- 
senting fects,  in  this  instance,  otherwise  than 
as  he  supposed  them  actually  to  have  taken' 
place,  according  to  the  recollection  be  then 
had  upon  the  subject:  but  supposing  what 
Mr.  Hunt  says  to  be  quite  correct,  it  b 
likely  enough,  that  &tigued  as  Castle  pro- 
bably was,  on  the  15th  of  November,  by  the 
bustle  and  labours  of  that  day,  and  baviipg 
taken,  as  he  asserts,  and  as  veiy  probably  wat 
the  case,  too  much  liquor,  a  great  deal  nught 
pass  of  which  he  might  not  have  a  perfect  re- 
collection afterwards,  but  vrhich  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  immediate  interest  to  deny,  when 
he  was  admitting  other  matter  to  much  qiort 
ditparasing  to  him. 

But  mere  are  other  things,  and  of  mudi  jnwt 
material  import,  as  to  wludi  there  is  not  tk» 
same  or  any  other  adequate  reason  to  be  ■»- 
signed  for  the  non-contradiction  on  tihe  not  off 
the  prisoner  of  the  particulais  stated  by  tk» 
witness  Castle ;  he  has  comprdiended  in  Us 
evidence,  a  period  of  time  from  the  monlh  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  in  in- 
spect ofwhich  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  con- 
tradiction on  the  business  of  idmost  eveiy  dmr, 
and  to  which  no  sort  of  contradiction  ie  oftrad. 
Look  at  the  important  foct  of  hia  hiriB|  tkn 
house  of  Mr.  Cesser,  for  the  pnipose  off  de« 
positing  combustibles  in  it ;  is  thm  any  con- 
tradiction given  to  that  fact  f  Coeser  mmsdff 
states  all  the  particulars,  and  verifies  kia  ac- 
count by  provmg  not  only  that  Castle  w«  ' 
there  upon  the  occasions  stated,  and  made  such 
applications  as  are  represented  by  him,  bnt  that  ' 
Iliistlewood  did,  as  Cosser  has  stated  him  to  ' 
have  done,  give  a  false  account  of  the  fhmily 
of  Uiis  voung  man  Watson,  iui untruly  repc^ 
senting  him  as  the  son  of  a  fimner  in  Lincoln^  ' 
shire,  and  that  he  wished  to  use  the  houee  is  a 
seed  and  oil  shop. 

Then  as  to  the  pikes;  are  any  impulationf 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  stoiy  of  Bentter  T 
Is  not  the  evidence  or  Castle  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  Afterwards  made  bv  the  police  ofBcer 
in  Hyde-street,  Bloomsburyr  In  short,  is  not 
every  circumstance  which  is  material  in  confir- 
mation of  the  evidence  given  by  him,  verified, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  certain  circum- 
stances which  rest  upon  the  contradiction  of  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Bryant,  as  to  the  particulan 
which  occurred  at  the  dinner  in  Bouverie-street, 
and  the  single  contradiction  of  Mr.  Hunt,  as 
to  the  conversation  on  the  3nd  of  December, 
who  is  not  confirmed  as  he  might  and  ought 
naturally  to  have  been  by  the  only  ear  witneM 
who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  pamely,  his 
own  servant  f  It  apfMars  that  when  Castle  it 
suppoeed  to  have  said,  that  the  Tower  hid 
been  in  their  possesrion  two  hours.  Mr.  Hmtfa 
boy  was  in  the  tmdem  close  to  nim ;  wlqr » 
not  that  bcycalM,  as  might  bavt  bees  ex- 
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pMMf  |MtWicii1»iy  ih  A  Mse  in  ^hXA  H iini's 
Mth  i!t  oppo!«efl  to  tlie  datti  «f  ftttdthfet  person, 
irherfe  tm  effect  of  his  twvnring  it  to  dispara^ 
the  credit  of  that  other  person,  and  to  fix  the 
cHme  of  pe^firT  upon  him  ?  tHiy  does  he  not, 
thus  ctrcumslaiicGd,  bring  forward  that  further 
falsification  of  the  testimony  of  the  other,  and 
that  support  of  his  own  with  which  tlie  case 
appears  to  have  supplied  him  ? 

This  case  doex  not,  by  any  means,  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  Castle ;  it  has  been  put  to  you 
as  if  it  all  rested  upon  the  solitary  testimony  of 
Castle.  Evidence  has  been  pointed  out  to 
your  attention,  taken  from  the  very  person  of 
the  defendant;  that  paper,  which  appears 
HMkplicable  nfi^n  any  supposition  of  his  inno- 
cenoe;  that  paper  referring  to  divisions  and 
aj^p^nted  phices  of  meeting — the  Tower,  de- 
aignated  lyy  the  name  of  the  Old  Man ;  the 
Tower  and  the  Bank  being  specifically  men- 
tioned by  their  proper  denominaticMSs,  in  the 
0MMsiteeoInmn  of  the  paper,  the  arrangement 
of  sIMions  and  barricailes,  followed  up  in  the 
itintter  CaAtte  has  stated.  l>Miat  eartnly  rea- 
ilOD  Is  assisnied  for  the  tr>-ing  to  get  Cesser's 
iMhse  ?  ilad  not  tliey  houses  enough  on 
their  handx  ?  had  not  they  houses  in  Hyde- 
street,  in  llean-streel|and  in  Oreystoke-place  ? 
were  not  those  houses  more  than  sufficient  for 
a  nan  in  snch  cirenmsftnces  ns  this  man  was  ? 
and  when  it  is  prored*,  as  it  is  by  Cosser,  that 
he  was  treating  for  anotlier ;  apply  that  fact, 
arid  tee  what  reason,  consiAent  with  proba- 
bility, there  could  exist,  for  his  taking  any  other 
iMMie,  w&less  it  was  the  very  reason  assigned  for 
his  to  doing.  The  very  sliop  taken  in  Hyde- 
alreet,  it  is  said,  for  the  son,  is  never  seen  as  a 
S(hOp  used  l)yhim  to  cnrry  on  his  business; 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  he  had,  even 
eolouraVly,  any  business  or  occupation,  but  that 
vf  a  surgeon. 

It  Is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  yon  will  call  to  remembrance 
the  important  confirmation  of  Castle's  testi- 
mony by  VVindemudc,  from  whom  tlie  waggon 
was  hired,  in  a  later  period,  and  also  the  sin- 
Mluity  eC  the  ovdktures  to  the  soldiets  in  the 
Tttwer,  as  proved  by  I  ley  ward,  Edmonds,  and 
DMrttngtob,  and  the  endeavour  to  seduce  the 
soldiers;  you  will  consider  also  the  confir- 
mation by  Dowling,  the  short-hand  writer,  who 
swears  that  young  Watson,  at  the  close  of  an 
inflammatory  harangue,  having  jumped  from 
the  waggon,  as  had  been  previously  concerted, 
and  asked  his  snifounding  associates  whether 
Ulljr  iNmld  follow  him,  advanced  as  the  stand- 
ard bearer  in  this  mad  and  mischievons  warfare. 
If  you  believe  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
jMny  to  a  conspiracy  formed  with  his  son  and 
e^Mrs,  hi'  which  there  was  to  be  this  waggon 
faitrodnced,  these  inflammatory  speeches  de- 
iKrered,  this  tushmg  from  the'  waggon,  this 
baitncfr  dnfbrled  to  lead  aninfuriatM  multi- 
tade  foy^inArd  ta  if  to  instant  battle,  and  upon 
#hlch  an  these  outrages  which  have  been  de- 
tailed, wftre  ifnmediatelT  consequent,  in  the 
stfAing  out  the  faoweB  ef  the  wiouf  ^nnoiths 
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flMNitionedy  4ti  Tobbinf^  them  of  the  laxgu  quan- 
tity of  offensive  weapons  of  various  descriptions 
which  have  been  stated  ;  and  if  you  believe  that 
thenrisoner  Watson,  shortly  after  the  commission 
of  tnese  outrages,  as  related  by  the  witness,  .\nn 
Wright)  addressed  his  companiona  in  language 
partly  consisting  of  encouragement  for  the 
hiture,  and  reproadi  for  tlie  past,  **  Come  on 
my  brave  boys !  if  you  had  but  followed  me 
the  Tower  would  have  been  in  our  possession 
long  ago !"  Considering  all  those  things,  you 
cannot  but  foel,  that  you  have  before  you  a 
body  of  cogent  evidence  in  proof  of  the  design, 
charged  against  the  |>risoner,  to  overset  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  country,  and  to 
introduce  anarchy  and  disorder  in  their  room  ; 
and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
means  of  open  rebellion  and  force,  directed 
and  levelled  against  his  majesty's  government. 
CJentlemen  of  ihe  jury,  you  have  now  heard 
the  whole  of  tlie  onU  evidence;  the  written 
documents  shall  be  presently  put  into  your 
hands;  you  will  then  proceed  to  give  that 
Verdict,  which  I  trust  you  will  give  from  the 
unbiassed  impulse  of  honest  and  pure  minds, 
acting  upon  tne  subject  before  you,  and  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  aflbrding  protection  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  if  he  shall  be  found 
entitled  to  immunity  and  protection  from  the 
charges  made  against  him ;  but,  in  another 
view  of  the  case,  aflbrding  also  that  security  tn 
the  laws  and  people  of  this  land,  and  to  its 
government,  as  it  subsists  under  those  Iaws« 
and  is  administered  by  the  king  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament;  thus  satisfying  your  own 
consciences,  and  the  expectations  of  your 
countf}',  unbiased  by  any  consideration  which 
misht  affect  the  impartiality  of  that  just  ion, 
which  you  are,  under  so  many  solemn  s^mt- 
tioiis,  this  day  required  to  administer. 

Genticmeoi  you  will  now  consider  of  'your 
verdict. 

Mr.  "Rkhardtm, — (Foreman  of  the  jury.)  Wr 
wish  to  retire. 

Lord  Ulmborovgh. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if 
you  wish  toha^-e  any  refreshment,  you  liad  iM'ttor 
take  it  now ;  becau^te  after  you  have  w  ithdraw  ii, 
you  cannot  have  any.       « 

Mr.  Rkhanhm, — ^We  shall  not  be  long,  my 
lord. 

[Several  of  the  jury  expressed  a  wish  for  re 
freshment.] 

Lord  F.ffmboi'migh. — ^^'ou  had  better  have  it 
here  then,  i^frntlemen.  In  a  former  trial  of  verv- 
considerable  length,  the  chief  justice  made 
that  intimation  to  the  jury  which  I  have  done ; 
and  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  it  had  been 
omitted. 

[The  iuiy  after  taking  refreshment,  retired 
at  five  o  clock,  and  returned  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  before  seven.] 

Mr.  Bor/mc^^Janes  Watson,  hold  up  your 
haad.    Gentlemen  ef  the  j«ry,  look  upon  the 


MitoMr.  Ildf#  tty  you,  is  Jam«t  Watson 
Quitty  of  the  High  TreasoOi  wliersof  te  Stands 
iudioM,  or,  Not  Guilty  f 

f  oroMs.— Nor  Guilty. 

Mr.  JMsw^Did  he  fly  fiir  Uf 

Atdmh^-I  do  not  undentand  the  question. 
Do  yott  mean  for  oor  verdict  f 

Mr.  Justice  Bvyfey^^Did  be  fly  away  from 
juscioe  r 

feroNcm. — No;  No. 

Mr.  Birfev,'--Geiit1etDen  of  the  JttiY>  you 
•ay  that  he  is  Not  Guilw,  and  that  he  did 
not  fly  for  it;  so  you  say  all,  and  that  is  your 
^vfdiet? 

toteman, — Yes, 

Lord  £(fenfartM^.«-There  is  no  other  charge 
ogainst  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  Is  thete? 

Mr.  AUomey  Chneral.*^o,  say  lord. 

Lord  EUMoMiyib-^Tho  prisoner  mkj  be 
ins<Aai|[ed. 

Bfr.  WaUoHj^  wish  to  cbsenre* 


A.  D.  mi. 


im* 


■■Mi«h 


Lord  EiMform^-^Ymi  had  better  not. 
[the  prisoner  was  immediately  disdiarged.] 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 
TWtAiy,  17  Jime,  ISIT. 

[ArthurThUtlewood,  John  Hooper,  and  Thomas 
Preston,  were  set  to  tbs  Bar  j 


The  Piael  wis  called  t  and  the  ittt  twdfo 
gentlemen  who  appeared,  were  sworn )  vis. 

John  FraMuu  Esquire* 
Jolbi  HmUetf  Mercer. 
Jbibi  Itnpi  Coppersmith. 
Akamaer  Jupp^  Grinder. 
Oeorse  Barlmt^  6ootniaker« 
ChgHa  Hemeit,  Engraver. 
John  B/otCf  Cheesemonger. 
Bjohert  aatihju  Perfumer. 
Joteph  SmkL  Gentleman. 
Willkm  tw,  Carrier. 
WUUam  Girder  MuM/w,  Oilman, 
CZqigAom^  Shoemaker. 


The  JufT  were  diaiged  with  the  prisoiMn^  ill 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  Attanuy  General. — Gendemen^  of  dM 
jury — It  is  not  my  intention  to  call  aUy  ^ 


in  support  of  the  charges  against  the  prisooen 
at  the  bar,  and  of  course  they  will  be  en|itled 
to  their  acquittal. 

Lord  £ttsakroi^— OentleBMBofthe  Jmy— 
No  evidence  being  called  against  the  nrisonen 
at  tlM  bar^  it  is  your  du^  to  find  tbom  NoC 
Guilty. 

The  Jury  immediatriy  ptonounoed  eae^  of 
the  prisoners  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  £MsNtefoi^g|A«*'^4ir.  AtiortMfy  OeiMialy 
there  is  no  tether  ohorge  against  the  (kiiso. 
nersf 

Mr.  Jftorwey  OmstsI ^^^o^my  lotd,  not  that 
I  know  df . 

Lord  £tbii5or0i|gil^— Then  the  Court  order 
them  to  be  disdiarged. 

[The  Prisoners  were  immediately  dlMhaged.) 


mmi 
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Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  John  Hatcbakd  for  a  LibeU 
published  in  ''  The  Tenth  Repent  of  die  Diiecton  of  tbe 
African  Institution  ;*^  tried  in  the  Court  of  Klng^s  Bench,  by 
a  Special  Jury,  before  the  Hon.  Sir  Charies  Abbott,  Knight, 
one  of  die  Justices  of  his  Msgesty's  said  Court,  Feb.  17th ; 
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Ommelfor  the  FroteeuHtm. 

Mr.  Sergeant  BeU  [afterwards  a  Judge  of  the 

BLine's  Bench] ; 
Mr.  Manyatj  Mr.  Cunoood^ 

MuKtigereH 

Seikiim. 
Messff.  MUftmum  and  Meftsn. 

Cawmlfir  tUe  D^/mioMi. 

Mr.  Jfismey  General  fSir  W.  Gartoir,  elter- 
wsiAs  «  Baron  of  tbe  EaBcheqoer]; 

Mr.  Mkkmthm  [efterwaxds  a  Judge  of  the 
CessMn  Pleasl. 


I 


IW  Indietmeiu  wta  opened  by  Mi;  ffkige- 
ntld  1  it  Wis  as  MkMrst 

Of  Mkhaebnae  Term  in  the  Fifbr^eveMh  year 
of  Kifig  OeOi(B  UM^TMfd^  4816. 

MiMsifT  I  Bo  It  iMBembewd  that  m 
i9wiU  STbesd^  oeit  after  flftasa 
dsyi  of  Saint  Martin  in  the  filty.«eventl| 
year  of  the  reign  of  oor  sorereign  lord 
Ocorge  Uie  diird  by  the  grace  of  Ood  of 
the  united  hingdon  of  Creal  Britain  and 
2  X 
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Ireland  king  defender  of  Uic  faith  in  (he  i 
court  of  our  said  lord  the  king  before  | 
the  king  himself  at  Westminster  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  by  the  oath  of  tvrclve 
jurors  good  and  lawful  men  of  thii  said 
county  of  Middlesex  now  here  sworn  and 
charged  to  inquire  for  our  said  lord  the 
king  for  the  body  of  the  said  county  It 
is  presented  as  feUoweth  (that  is  to  say) 
Middlesex  to  wit  The  jurors  for  our  lord 
the  now  king  upon  their  oath  present  that 
before  the  publishing  of  the  several  false 
scandalous  malicious  and  defamatory  libels 
hereinafter  mentioned  to  wit  on  the  first 
day  of  January  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  and  continually 
from  thence  until  the  first  day  of  December 
in  the  same  year  sir  James  Leith  knight 
was  captain  general  and  governor  in  chief 
in  and  over  all  his  majesty's  lecwanl 
Charibbee  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  and 
certain  persons  (that  is  to  say)  Thomas 
Norbury  Kirhy  Langford  Lovell  Hodge 

'Samuel  Warner  John  llorsford  Paul  Ilors- 
ford  William  Gunthorpe  Nicholas  Nugent 
•nd  George  Ottley  of  the  said  island 
during  all  that  time  were  aides-de-camp 

V^<^  ^*^h  ^f  ^^^  ^ff^^  <^n  aide-de-camp  to 
the  said  sir  James  Leith  in  the  island  of 
Antigua  being  one  of  such  islands  and  the 

{nrors  aforesaid  fiirther  present  that  John 
iatchard  late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  James 

■  within  the  liberty  of  Weitminster  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  bookseller  being  a 

.  person  of  evil  and  slanderous  disposition 
and  contriving  and  maliciously  intending 
to  vilify  and  defame  the  said  Thomas  Nor- 
liury  Kirby  Langibrd  Lovell  Ilodge  Samuel 
Warner  John  llorsford  Paul  liorsford 
William  Gunthorpe  Nicholas  Nugent  and 
Georve  Ottley  and  to  cause  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  they  were  persons  of  cruel  nnd 
inhuman  dispositions  towards  their  slaves 
and  wantonly  inflicted  upon  such  slaves 

•  severe  excessive  cruel  and  arbitrary  pu- 
nishments heretofore  to  wit  on  the  thirtieth 
4lay  of  October  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  lord  the  now  king  at 
4he  parish  of  Saint  James  aforesaid  in  the 
said  county  of  Middlesex  wilfolly  mali- 
ciously falsely  and  unlawfully  did  publish 
and  cause  and  procure  to  be  printed  and 

'  published  a  certain  false  scandalous  mali- 
cious and  defamatory  libel  of.  and  con- 
cerning the  said  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby 
Langford  Lovell  Hodge  -  Samuel  Warner 
John  Horsford  Paul  Horsford  William 
Gunthorpe  Nicholas  Nugent  and  George 
'  Ottley  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  purport- 
ing to  be  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Direc- 
torsiof  the  African  Institution  read  at  tlie 
pr  'annual  general  meeting  held  on  the 
twenty-seventhday  of  March  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen  (meaning  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  March  in  the  year 
of  our  lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

■and    sixteen)    and    containing    therein 


amongst  other  tilings  tlie  false  scandalous 
and  libellous  matter  following  (that  is  to 
say)  the  directors  (meaning  the  directors 
of^^the  said  African  Institution^  are  also 
informed  that  about  a  year  ago  the  follow- 
ing  circumstance  look  place  in  the  island 
of  Antiffua  (meaning  the  island  of  Antigua 
aforesaid)  A  gentleman  who  held  the 
situation  of  aidc^e-camp  to  the  governor 
sir  James  liCith  (meanmg  tlie  said  sir 
James  Leith)  having  severely  cartwhipped 
a  negro  woman  of  his  own  who  was 
pregnant  (meaning- a  female  slave  of  the 
said  aide-de-camp)  she  (meaning  the  said 
female  slave)  laid  her  complaint  before 
the  governor  (meaning  the  said  sir  James 
Leith)  who  humanely  attended  to  her 
story  and  dismissed  her  with  some  money 
for  herself  and  a  note  to  her  owner  In- 
stead howe\'er  of  taking  his  excellency's 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith's)  in- 
terference in  good  part  the  gentleman 
(meaning  the  said  aide-de-camp)  gave  the 
unfortunate  woman  (meaning  the  said 
female  slave)  an  additional  number  of 
lashes  and  dispatched  a  note  to  sir  James 
Leith  who  in  consequence  ordered  his 
secretary  to  inform  the  writer  that  sir 
James  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services  On  the  receipt  of  this  information 
the  gentleman  (meaning  the  said  aide-de- 
camp) dressed  up  one  of  his  negro  boys 
in  his  own  unitorm  and  mounting  him 
upon  an  a«  dispatched  him  with  an  in- 
solent note  to  the  governor  (meaning  the 
said  sir  James  Leith)  he  (meaning  the 
said  aide-de-camp)  was  afterwards  indicted 
for  cruelty  at  the  express  order  of  t!)e  go- 
vernor (meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith) 
but  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  the  bill 
To  the  great  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the 
said  Ttu>mas  Norbury  Kirby  Langford 
Lovell  Hodge  Samuel  Warner  John  llors- 
ford Paul  Horsford  William  Gunthorpe 
Nicholas  Nugent  and  George  Ottley  to 
the  evil  example  of  others  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king  his  crown 
and  dignity* 

Sccottd  Count. — And  the  jurors  aforesaid 
upon  their  onth  aforesaid  do  further  pre- 
sent that  the  said  John  Hatehard  being 
such  person  as  aforesaid  and  intending  to 
vilify  and  defame  the  said  Thomas  Nor- 
Inir}'  Kirby  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed 
that  he  was  a  person  of  crael  and  inhuman 
disposition  and  had  treated  one  of  his 
female  slaves  with  great  and  unjustifiable 
severity  and  cruelty  heretofore  to  wit  on 
the  said  thirtieth  day 'of  October  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord 
the  now  king  in  the  parish  aforesaid  in 
the  county  aforesaid  dia  publish  and  cause 
to  be  published  a  certain  printed  pamphlet 
containing  therein  (amongst  other  things) 
the  false  scandalous  malicious  and  defa- 
matory libel  following  of  and  concerning 
the  said  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby  ^that  b  to 
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•ay)  th«  diridon  (AicaDing  tbe  difiBcton 
of  die  said  African  Imtitution)*  are  also 
iDformed  that  about  a  year  ago  the  foUow- 
ing  irircnmstance  took  place  in  the  island 
•f  Antigua  A  gentleman  (meaning  the  said 
Tbemas  Norbury  Ktrby)  who  held  the 
filuation  of  aide^e«camp  to  the  governor 
Mr  Jaroes  Leith  (meaning  the  said  sir 
James  Leith)  having  severely  eartwhippcd 
a  negro  woman  of  hi»  own  (meaning  a 
female  slave  of  the  said  Thomas  Norbury 
Kirby)  who  was  pregnant  she  f meaning 
such  female  slave)  laid  her  complaint  be- 
fore the  governor  ^meaning  the  said  sir 
James  Leith)  who  humanely  attended  to 
her  story  and  dismissed  her  >Arith  some 
money  for  herself  and  a  note  to  her  owner 
Instead  however  of  taking  his  excellency's 
lineataing  the  said  sir  James  Leith's)  inter- 
ference in  ffood  part  the  gentleman  (mean- 
ing the  said  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby)  gave 
the  unfortunate  woman  (meaning  the 
same  female  slave)  aa  additional  number 
of  Ubhes-  and  dispatched  a*  note  to  sir 
James  Leith  who- in  consequence  ordered 
his  secretary  to  inform  the  winter  that  sir 
James  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services  On  the  receipt  oC  this  informa- 
tion the  gentleman  (meaning  the  said 
Thomas  Norbury  Kirby)  dressed  up  one 
of  his  negro  boys  in  his  own  uniform  and 
mounting  him  upon  an  ass  dispatdied  him 
with  an  insolent  note  to  the  governor 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith)  lie 
meaning  the  said  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby) 
was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at  the 
express  order  of  the  governor  (meaning 
the  said  sir  James  Leith)  but  the  grand 
jury  (meaning  a  grand  jury  of  the  said 
bland  of  Antigua)  refused  to  find  the  bill 
to  the  great  scandal  infamy  and  disgrace 
of  the  said  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby  and 
to  the  evil  example  of  others  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  "king  his  ; 
crown  and  dignity. 

Third  Onrnt,  —  And  the  jurors  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further 
present  that  the  said  John  Hatchard  being 
such  person  as  aforesaid  and  intending  to 
vilify  and  defame  the  said  Langford  Lovell 
Ilodgc  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that 
be  was  a  person  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
disposition  and  had  treated  one  of  his' 
female  slaves  with  great  and  unjustifiable 
severity  and  cruelty  heretofore  to  wit  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid  at  the 
parish  aforesaid  in  tlie  county  aforesaid 
did  publish  and  cause  to  be  published  a 
certain  printed  pamphlet  containing  there- 
in amongstother  things  the  false  scandalous 
malicious  and  defamatory  libel  following 
of  and  concerning  the  said  Langford 
Lovell  Hodge  (that  is  to  sav)  the  directors 
(meaning  the  directors  of  tne  said  ACrican 
Institution)  are  also  informed  that  id>out 
a  year  a^  the  following  circumstance  took 
place  in  the  islaDd  oTAotigua  A  gentle- 


man (meaning  the  said  Langford  Lovell) 
who  held  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp  to 
the  governor  sir  James  Leitd  (meaning 
the  said  sir- James  Leith)  having  severely 
cartwlupped  a  negro  woman  df  hit'own 
f  meaning  a  female  slave  of  the*  said  Lang- 
ford Lovell)  who  was  pregnant  she  (mean- 
ing such  female  slave)  laid  her  complaint 
before^  the  governor  Tmeaniag  the  said 
air  James  LeitM  who  htunanefy  attended 
to  hec  story  and  dismissed  her  with  aome 
money  for  hersdf  and  a  note  to  her  owner 
Instead  however  of  taking  bis  ezcelleacy*s 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith's)  inter* 
forence  in  good  part  the  gentleman  (mean- 
ing the  said  Langford  Lovell)  gavei  the 
unfortunate  woman  (meaning  the  said 
female  slave)  an  additional  number  of 
lashes  and  dispatched  a  note  to  sir  James 
Leith  who  in  consequence  •  ordered  his 
secretaiv  to  inform  the  writer  that  sir 
James  had  no  forther  occasion  for  his 
services  On  the  receipt  of  this  infonna- 
tiOQ  the  gentleman  (meaning  the:said 
Langford  Lovell)  dreMed  up  one  of  his 
negro  boys  in  his  own  uniform  and  mount- 
ing him  upon  an  ass  dispatched  him  with 
an  insolent  note  to  the  governor  (meening 
the  said  sir  James  Leith)  he  (meaning  the 
said  Langford  Lovell)  was  afterwarn  in- 
dicted for  cruelty  at  the  express  order  of 
the  governor  (meaning  the  said  sir  James 
Leith)  but  the  grand  jury  (meaning  a 
grand  iury  of  the  said  island  of  Antigua) 
refosed  to  find  the  bill  to  the  great  scandal 
infamy  and  disgrace  of  the  said  Langford 
Lovell  and  to  Uie  evil  example  of  c«iers 
and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  his- crown  and  dignity. 

FcoirtA  Ccuni, — And  the  jurors  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  foither 
E resent  that  the  said  John  Hatchand 
eing  such  person  as  aforesaid  and 
intending  to  vilify  and  defiune  the  paid 
Samuel  Warner  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  a  permn  of  cruel  and 
inhuman  disposition  and  had  treated  one 
of  his  female  slaves  with  great  and  un- 
justifiable seventy  and  cruelty  heretofore 
to  wit  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid 
at  the  parish  aforesaid  in  the  county  afore- 
said did  publish  and  cause  to  be  published 
a  certain  printed  pamphlet  containing 
therein  amongst  other  things  the  felse 
scandalous  malicious  and  demmatoiy  Kbcl 
following  of  andc  oncemin^  the  sadd  Sa- 
muel Warner  (that  is  to  say)  the  directors 
i meaning  the  directors  of  the  said  African 
nstitution)  are  also  informed  that  about 
a  year  ago  the  following  circumstance  took 
l^ace  in  the  island  of  Antigua  A  gentle^ 
man  who  held  the  situation  of  aide^e- 
camp  to  the  governor  sir  James  Leith 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith)  having 
severely  cartwhipped  a  negro  woman  of 
his  own  (meaning  a  female  slave  of'  the 
said  Samuel  Warner)  who  was  pregnant 
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the  (miNuiiiig  feaeh  tanl«  iltve)  laid  her 
MBptaiM  btlbffv  Um  gOfaiBor  (neuung 
the  wuA  m  laau  Leilh)  who  kaatnely 
MUodWto  h«rt|m  And  dismiiMil  her 
with  eoiM  monejr  m  henalf  «id  a  note 
IdImt oivfief  Imiead  bovpevtr  of  taking 
Ida  tseaUeacy't  (naanisg  iha  aaid  sir 
JaiMB  LeiUi*i)  iattHeranet  in  locd  part 
tiM  geatlenan  (meamng  tha  aaid  Samuel 
Warnei)  nve  Iha  oofortantt  woman 
(neaning  the  aaid  leiMie  alart)  an  addi- 
lional  minber  of  lathai  and  dippatehed  a 
wto  10  air  Jamea  LcHh  who  m  eonse- 
quaoea  ordaved  hiaaaorelasy  to  inform  the 
wrilar  that  air  Jamea  had  no  further  occa- 
aion  tirhif  terrieea  On  the  receipt  of 
thta  mformalion  the  gentlaaun  (meaning 
the  aaid  Samnel  Warner)  dressed  up  one 
oC  his  negro  boys  in  his  own  nniform  and 
nonnting  him  apon  an  ass  dispatched  him 
with  an  insolent  note  to  the  governor 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith)  he 
(meaninr  the  said  Samnel  Warner)  was 
afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at  the 
aaprass  order  of  the  governor  (meaning  the 
aaid  sir  James  Leith)  hnt  the  grand  juiy 
(meaning  a  grand  jnry  of  the  island  of 
Antigua)  remad  to  ftnd  the  bill  to  the 
great  scandal  infomy  and  disgrace  of  the 
aaid  Samuel  Warner  and  to  the  eril 
eoEampla  of  others  and  against  the  peace 
of  onr  said  lord  the  king  hia  crown  and 
digni^. 

Fifth  Cmmir^And  the  jurors  aforesaid 
npon  their  oath  aforesaid  further  present 
Uiat  the  said  John  Hatchord  being  such  per- 
son as  aforesaid  and  intending  to  vilify 
and  defome  the  said  John  Uorsford  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a 

-  {MTson  of  cruel  and  inhuman  disposition 
and  hod  treated  one  of  his  female  slaves 
with  great  and  unjustifiable  severity  and 
cmeltT  heretofore  to  wit  on  the  day  and 
year  last  aforesaid  at  the  parish  afore- 
said in  the  county  aforesaid  did  publish 
and  eaose  to  be  publidhcd  a  certain  pam- 
phlet oontaining  tlierein  amongst  other 
things  the  false  scandalous  malicious  and 
defomatory  libel  following  of  and  con- 
cerning the  said  John  Uorsford  (that  is 
to  say)  the  directors  (meaning  the  di- 
rectors of  the  said  African  Institution) 
are  also  informed  that  about  a  year  ago 
the  following  circumstance  took  place  in 
the  island  of  Antigua  A  gentleman 
(meaning  the  said  John  Uorsford)  who 
held  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor  air  James  Leith  (meaning  the 
aaid  sit  James  Leith)  havinc  severely  cart- 
whipped  a  negro  woman  of  his  own  (mean- 

.  ng  a  female  slave  of  the  said  John  liors- 
foia)  who  was  pregnant  she  (meaning  such 
fenmla  slave)  laid  her  complaint  before 
the  govemor  (meaning  the  said  sir  James 
Leith)  who  humanely  attended  to  her  story 
and  dismissed  her  with  some  money  for 
hen^aad  n  aota  to  her  vmun  Instead 
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however  of  taking  hia  eieelleaey'a  Imean^ 
ing  the  said  sir  James  Leith's)  imarfosence 
in  nod  part  the  gentlcnum  (meaning  the 
snid  John  iloiafatd)  gave  the  nnfoctnoau 
woman  (meaning  tht  said  fismnle  alave) 
■n  additional  mimber  of  laahea  and  dis- 
pttched  a  note  to  sir  Jamea  Lsith  who  in 
imisemience  ordered  hia  aoeretary  to  in- 
form tne  writer  that  sir  Jamea  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  his  services  On  the  re- 
oeipt  of  this  information  the  gentleman 
(meaning  the  said  John  I ionfbrd) dressed 
np  one  of  his  negro  boys  in  his  own  uni- 
form and  mounting  him  upon  an  aas  dis- 
patched him  vrith  an  insolent  note  to  the 
govemor  (meaning  the  said  sir  Jamea  Leith) 
He  (meaning  the  said  John  Horafoid)  was 
afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  al  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  governor  (meaning  the 
aaid  sir  James  LeiUi)  bat  the  grand  jury 
(meaning  a  grand  jury  of  the  said  Island 
of  Antigua)  refosed  to  find  the  bill  to  the 
great  scandal  infomy  and  disgrace  of  the 
said  John  Honfoid  and  to  the  evil  ex- 
am]^ of  otben  and  a^iinst  the  peace  of 
oor  aaid  lord  the  king  Ua  crawn  and  dig- 
niw. 

Sixih  Omni.  —  And  the  jurors  afisiesaid 
upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further  present 
that  the  said  John  Hatchard  being  sach  per- 
son as  aforesaid  and  intending  to  vilify  and 
defame  the  said  Paul  Uorafoid  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a  person  of 
cruel  and  inhuman  dispositiim  and  had 
treated  one  of  his  female  slavea  with  great 
and  unjustifiable  severitv  and  cruelty  here- 
tofore to  wit  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid  at  the  parish  aforesaid  in  the 
county  aforesaid  did  publish  and  cause  to 
be  published  a  certam  printed  pamphlet 
containing  therein  amongst  other  things 
the  false  scandalous  malicious  and  defa- 
matory libel  following  of  and  concerning 
the  said  Paul  Uorsford  that  is  to  sny  the 
directors  (meaning  the  directors  of  the 
said  African  Institution)  are  also  informed 
that  about  a  year  ago  the  following  cir- 
cumstance took  place  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigua A  gentleman  (meaning  the  said 
Paul  Horsfonl)  who  held  the  situation  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  govemor  sir  James 
Leith  (meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith) 
having  severely  cartwhipped  a  negro 
vroman  of  his  own  (meaning  a  female 
slave  of  the  said  Paul  Uorsford)  who  was 
pregnant  she  (meaning  such  female  slave) 
iaid  her  complaint  before  the  governor 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith)  who 
humanely  attended  to  her  slonr  and 
dismissed  her  with  some  money  for  her- 
adf  and  a  note  to  her  owner  Instead  how- 
over  of  mking  his  excellency's  (meaning 
tha  said  sir  James  Leith's)  interference  in 
good  part  the  gentleman  (meaning  the  said 
Fanl  Horsfora)  gave  the  unfortunate 
woman  (meaning  the  same  fomale  slave) 
■B  ndditioMl  ttuohoi  nf  Jishm  jand  dis* 
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iMtdidl  a  Dole  to  lir  JoMi  Letihivlio  Id 
omMoimice  ofdored  bis  tecretuij  to  in- 
fofm  tlie  writer  that  sir  Jainct  hM  no  iur- 
tlMroocuioalbrhisierneot  ODtborteeipi 
of  Ihif  infSsrauKiioii  the  gendemen  (aiean- 
m%  the  nid  Fenl  Honford)  dienod  up 
one  of  hii  negto  haf%  in  hii  own  imiform 
end  noantin^  him  vpon  en  OM  daafMlched 
him  with  un  iiaolent  note  to  the  goferoor 
(meaning  the  laid  air  James  Leuh)  He 
(meaning  the  said  Pan!  Honfoid)  was 
afterwards  indicted  for  cniehy  ai  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  goremor  (mcanine  the 
said  sir  James  Leith)  but  the  grand  iuiy 
(meaning  a  grand  jury  of  the  Mid  isUnd 
of  Antigna)  refused  to  find  the  bill  to  the 
great  scandal  infuny  and  disgrace  of  the 
said  Paul  Hoisford  and  to  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  others  and  against  the  peace  of 
our  said  loid  the  king  his  orown  and  dig- 
nity. 

SoMMih  Cmmi,  —  And  the  hiron  afore- 
sud  upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  Ibrther 
present  that  the  said  John  Hatcbaid  being 
such  penon  as  aforesaid  and  intending  to 
vilify  and  defiune  the  said  William  Gun- 
thorp  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a  penon  of  cruel  and  inhuman  dispo- 
sitioo  and  had  treated  one  of  his  female 
slsnres  with  great  and  unjustifiable  severity 
and  cruelty  neietolbce  to  wit  on  the  day  and 
year  last  aforesaid  at  the  paririi  aforesaid  in 
the  county  aforesaid  did  publish  and  cause 
to  be  published  a  certain  printed  pamphlet 
containing  therein  amongst  other  things 
the  folse  scandalous  malioous  and  defa- 
matorr  libel  following  of  and  concaming 
^e  said  William  Gonthorpe  (dial  is  to  sayj 
the  directors  (meaning  the  directors  of  the 
said  African  Instttution)  are  also  informed 
that  about  a  year  ago  the  feUowine  cir- 
cumstance took  plaoe  in  the  isUmd  of  An- 
tigua A  gentleman  (meaning  the  said 
William  Ounthorpe)  who  held<  the  situa- 
tion of  aide-ide-camp  to  the  governor  sir 
James  Leith  (meaning  the  nUi  sir  James 
Leith)  having  severely  cartwhipped  a 
negro  woman  of  his  own  fmeaning  a 
female  slave  of  the  said  William  Gun- 
thorpe)  who  was  pregnant  she  (meaning 
such  female  slave)  laid  her  com]^nt  be- 
fore the  pernor  ^meaning  the  said  sir 
James  Leidi)  who  numanely  attended  to 
her  story  and  dismissed  her  with  lome 
money  for  herself  and  a  note  to  her  owner 
Instead  however  of  taking  his  exceHencjr's 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith's)  in- 
terference in  good  part  the  gentleman 
(meaning  the  said  William  Gkmthorpc) 
gave  the  unfortunate  woman  (meanmg 
the  said  female  slave)  an  additional  number 
of  lashes  and  dis|»tched  a  note  to  sir 
James  Leith  who  m  consequence  ordered 
his  secretary  to  inform  the  writer  that  sir 
James  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services  Onthe  receipt  of  this  information 
ihe  oBBtleman  rmrimaii  the  aaid  Williani 


Ctntheqpe)  dtsiwd  up  mm  el  hieM^ 
hoye  in  hisowp  uniform  and  ■eonntin^  him 
upon  an  ess  dispatched  him  wiih  an  inso- 
Wni  nole  to  Urn  governor,  (wannleg  thr 
said  air  Janes  Leith)  He  (oMaang  the* 
aaid  William  Gunthoipe)  was  afterwards 
indicted  for  emelly  at  ihe  mvreM.etder 
of  the  governor  (BMuins  the  aaid  sir 
James  Leith)  b«t  Uie  gnma  jiny  (pMttning 
a  grand  junr  of  the  said  island  of  AntiguiQ 
wnised  to  find  the  bill  to  the  greal  scandal 
infomy  wkl  disgrace  of  the  said  William 
Gunthorpe  and  to  the  cnil  exanqde  of 
others  and  against  the  peaoe  of  out  said 
lord  the  king  his  crown  and  digni^*^ 

Eighth  CMotf^^And  the jnionamesaid 
upon  their  oeth  afammid  do  forthea 
nresent  that  the  said  John  Hatchard: 
Dein|t  such  person  as  aforesaid  and  in- 
tendmg  to  vilify  and  defame  the  said 
Nicholas  Nugent  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  a  penon  of  cruel 
and  inhuman  disposition  and  had  treated 
one  of  his  female  slaves  with'  graal  and 
najustifiable  severity  and  eraeltv  hereto- 
fore to  wit  on  the  day  and  jrear  fast  afora- 
ssid  at  the  parish  aforesaid  in  the  eeunty 
aforesaid  did  pabliA  and  oaesato  be  pub- 
lished n  eertun  printed  pamphlet  oontaiii- 
ing  therein  (arocmgst  other  thmgs)  the  folse 
scandalous  malidona  and  defomatoiy  libel 
following  of  and  concerning  the  said  Ni- 
cholas Nugent  ^that  is  to  sav)  the  directors 
(meaning  the  dttectors  of  the  said  African 
Institntion)  are  alio  informed  that  about  n 
year  ago  the  following  circumstance  took 

Sace  in  thebland  of  Antigua  Agentleman 
leaning  the  said  Nicholas  Nugent)  who 
held  the  situation  of  aid»ide<«amp  to  the 
governor  sir  James  Leith  (meamng  the 
said  sir  James  Leith)  having  severely  cart- 
whipped  a  negro  vroiaen  of  hie  own 
(meanimr  u  female  slave  of  the  said  Ni* 
cholas  Nugent)  who  was  praeneal  she 
(meaning  snch  female  alave)  laid  her  com- 
plaint before  the  governor  (meaning  the 
ssid  sir  James  Leith)  who  humanely  at- 
tended to  her  story  and  dismissed  her  with 
some  money  for  herself  and  a  note  to  her 
owner  Instead  however  of  taking  his  ex- 
cellency's (meaning  the  said  sir  James 
Leith*s)  interference  in  good  part  the  gen- 
tleman (meaning  the  said  Nicholas  Nagent) 
gave  the  unfortunate  woman  (meaning  the 
said  female  slave)  an  additional  number 
of  lashes  and  dtspatched  n  note  to  sir 
James  Leith  who  in  consequence  ordered 
his  secretary  to  inform  the  writer  that  sir 
James  had  no  forther  occasion  for  his 
services  On  the  receipt  of  this  information 
the  gentleman  (meanmg  the  said  Nicholas 
Nugent)  dressed  up  one  of  his  negro  boys 
in  his  own  uniform  and  mountinf  him 
upon  an  asa  dispatched  him  with  an  in- 
solent note  to  the  governor  (meaning  tlie 
said  sir  James  Leilh^  He  (meaning  the 
said  Nichcii*  Nugant)  waa  aieswaids  in- 
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dieted  for  cturity  at  \\m  express  order  of 
the  governor  (meaning  the  said  sir  Jamc!« 
Leil£)  but  the  grand  jury  (meaning  a  grand 
Jury  of  the  said  island  or  Antigua)  refused 
to  find  the  bill  to  the  great  scandal  infamy 
and  disgrace  of  the  said  Nicholas  Nagent 
and  to  the  evil  example  of  others  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  his  crown  and  digttity. 

himtk  Cami. — ^And  the  jurors  aforesaid 
upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further 
present  tliat  the  said  John  Hatchard 
being  such  person  as  aforesaid  and  iu- 
tending  to  vilify  and  defame  the  said 
George  Ottley  as  aforesaid  and  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  was  a  person  of 
cruel  and  inhuman  disposition  and  had 
treated  one  of  his  female  slaves  with  great 
and  unjostiftable  severity  and  cruelty  here- 
tofore to  wit  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid  at  the  parish  aforesaid  in  the 
county  aforesaid  did  publish  and  cause  to 
be  published  a  certain  printed  pamphlet 
containing  therein  amongst  other  things  the 
folse  scandalous  malicious  and  defamatory 
libel  following  of  and  concerning  said 
George  Ottley  (that  is  to  say)  the  directors 
(meaning  the  directors  of  tlie  said  African 
Institution)  are  also  informed  that  about  a 
year  ago  the  following  circumstance  took 
place  in  the  island  of  Antigua  A  gentle- 
man (meaning  the  said  George  Ottley- 
who  held  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp 
to  the  governor  sir  James  Leith  (meaning 
the  said  sir  James  Leith)  having  severely 
cartwhipped  a  negro  woman  oiF  his  own 
(meaning  a  female  slave  of  the  said  George 
Ihtley)  who  was  pregnant  she  (meaning 
such  female  slave)  laid^  her  complaint  be- 
fore the  governor  (meaning  the  said  sir 
James  Leith)  who  humanely  aMended  to 
her  story  and  dismissed  her  with  some 
money  for  herself  and  a  nete  to  Iter  owner 
Instead  however  of  taking  his  excellency's 
(meaning  the  said  sir  James  Leith's)  inter* 
terence  in  good  part  the  gentleman  (mean- 
ing the  said  George  Ottley)  gave  the  un- 
fortunate woman  (meaning  such  female 
slave)  an  additional  number  of  lashes  and 
dispatched  a  note  to  sir  James  Leilh  who 
in  consequence  ordered  his  secretary  to 
inform  the  writer  that  sir  James  had  no 
further  occasion  for  his  services  On  the 
receipt  of  this  information  the  gentleman 
(meaning  the  said  George  Ottley)  dressed 
up  one  of  his  negro  boys  in  his  own  uni- 
form and  mounting  him  upon  an  ass  dis- 
patched him  with  an  insolent  note  to  the 
Cvemor  (meaning  the  said  sir  James  | 
ith)  He  (meaning  the  said  George 
Ottley)  was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty 
at  the  express  order  of  the  governor 
(meaning  tiie  said  sir  James  Leith)  but  the 
grand  jury  (meaning  a  grand  jury  of  the 
said  island  of  Antigua)  refused  to  find  the 
bill  to -the  great  scandal  infamy  and  dis- 
grace of  iJ^e  said  George  Ottley  and  to 


the  evil  example  of  otliers  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king  his  crown 
and  dignity. 

TaUk  CoiaU, — ^And  the  iurors  aforesaid 
upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further  pre- 
sent that  the  said  John  Hatchard  being 
%  person  of  such  evil  dispMition  as  afore- 
said and  intending  to  vilify  and  defame 
the  grand  jurors  of  and  for  the  said  island 
of  Autioua  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed 
that  such  grand  jurors  there  would  not  en- 
tertain or  find  a  bill  of  indictment  charg- 
ing the  proprietor  of  a  negro  slave  in 
Chat  island  with  cruelty  towards  such  slave 
and  that  criminal  justice  was  not  duly  ad- 
ministered by  the  grand  jurors  tlierc  on 
behalf  of  slaves  heretofore  to-  wit  on  the 
day  and  year  last  aforesaid  al  t)ie  parish 
in  the  said  county  did  publish  and  cause 
and  procure  to  be  published  a  certain 
other  primed  pamphlet  containing  therein 
(amongst  other  things)  the  folse  scandalous 
mdicious  and  defamatory  libel  following 
•f  and  concerning  the  grand*  jurors  of  and 
for  the  said  bUmd  of  Antigua  (that  is  to 
say)  the  directoie  (meaning  the  directors 
ef  the  said  African  Institution)  are  also 
informed  that  about  a  year  ago  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  took  place  in  the  island 
of  Antigua    A  gentleman  who  held  the 
situation  of  i^ide-de-camp  to  the  governor 
sir  James  Leith  having   severely    cart- 
whipped  a  negro  woman  of  his  own  who 
was  pregnant  she  (meaning  such  negro 
woman)  laid  her  complaint  before  the 
governor  who  humanely  attended  to  her 
story  and  dismissed  her  with  some  money 
forherselfandanotetoherowner  Instead 
however  of  taking  his  excellency's  inter- 
ference in  good  part  the  gentleman  gave 
the  uafortunate  woman  (meaning  the  same 
negro  woman)  an  additional  number  of 
lashes  and  dispatched  a  note  to  sir  James 
Leith  who  in  consequence  ordered  his 
secretary  to  inform  the  writer  that  sir 
James  liad   no  furtlier  occasion  for  his 
services    On  the  receipt  of  this  infornta- 
tion  the  gentleman  (meaning  the  gentle- 
man who  had  so  held  the  situation  of  aide- 
de-camp  as  last  aforesaid)  dressed  up  one 
of  his  negro  boys  in  his  own  uniform  and 
mounting  him  upon  an  ass  dispatched  him 
with  an  insolent  note  to  the  governor    He 
(again  meaning  the  gentleman  who  had 
so  held  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp) 
was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelly  at  the 
express  order  of  the  governor  (mcanint; 
the  said  sir  James  Leilh)  but  fchc  grand 
jury  refused   to  find  the  bill  (meaniug 
llierob^  that  the  grand  jurors  of  and  for 
the  said  island  of  Antigua  unduly  and 
corruptly  refused  to  find  a  true  bill  of  in- 
dictment for  such  severity  and  cruelty  as 
last  aforesaid)    And  intending  therebv  to 
insinuate  that  criminal  justice  was  not  duly 
administered  by  the  grand  jurors  there  on 
behalf  of  slaves    To  the  great  scaodal 
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infamy  tnd  Uitgraee  of  the  said  mod 
jurori  of  and  for  the  Mid  island  ot  An* 
tigua  To  the  evil  example  of  others  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  his  erown  and  dignity 

(Witnesses)       Philip  Mabtiheau 

Paul  Uobspord 
Doth  Sworn  in  Court— A  True  Bill 

Mr.  Sergeant  Btit. — Gentlemen  of  the  jurv ; 
Ihe  present  prosecution  has  been  directed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  characters  of  a  most 
respectable  class  of  men,  the  colonial  Aides  de 
Camp  of  the  goremor  of  that  island,  and  ^which 
is  still  more  important)  the  administration  of 
justice  tliere,  from  the  slanders  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  indictment ;  and,  I  might  add, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of  all  the 
white  inhabitants  of  that  settlement ;  for  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  unless  the  Institution 
from  which  this  libel  has  proceeded  shall  be 
prevented  from  promulsabng  unfounded  and 
exaggerated  statementsof  supposed  occurrences 
in  the  West  Indies,  there  can  be  no  security 
for  those  of  our  countrymen  whose  destiny  it  is 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  negro  popuUtion 
which  has  been  rendered,  by  events  in  Europe^ 
most  sensitive  to  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  condition,  and  which  inhales  disaffection 
and  insubordination  from  every  calumny  upon 
their  masters. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  design  to  attribute 
any  Hi  uttentiotti  to  the  society  from  which  this 
libel  has  emanated ;  I  know  that  some  of  the 
most  respectable,  honourable,  and  estimable 
men  in  thii  country  are  enrolled  amongst  its 
members,  but,  on  that  account,  the  slanders  of 
which  I  complain  are  the  more  dangerous ;  be- 
cause any  tbinff  appearing  to  come  from  such 
persons  (for  I  do  not  attribute  to  the  respecta- 
ble portion  of  this  association  the  circulation  of 
any  thing  so  false  and  malignant  as  this  report) 
instantly  receives  from  every  class  of  society 
tiic  most  implicit  credit.  It  is  not  therefore  in 
resentment,  but  in  self-defence  that  the  prose* 
cutors  now  come  forward.  Long  have  thev 
been  anxious  to  meet,  in  this  temple  of  trutn 
and  justice,  those  who  have,  without  even  the 
slightest  foundation,  imputed  to  the  great  body 
of  slave-proprietors  the  most  heinous  crimes : 
but,  until  the  present  moment,  the  distance  of 
the  place  where  the  crimes  have  been  alleged  j 
to  have  been  committed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  witnesses  hither,  have  prevented  them 
from  preferring  their  just  complaints. 

My  learned  friend,  by  reading  the  indictment, 
has  informed  you  that  the  libel  therein  set  forth 
attacks  the  characters  of  the  colonial  aides-de- 
camp to  sir  James  Leith,  at  that  time  governor 
of  Antigua  and  the  other  leewaid  idands,  and 
severely  reflects  upon  the  grand  iury  of  that 
.settlement.  It  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  The 
TEVTHaEPORT  oFTnfiDinECToas  oftkeAfri- 
cav  Iii8TiTi7TioN.  It  runsdius — ^' The  directors 
are  also  informed  that  about  a  year  ago  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  took  place  in  the  island 
of  Antigua  ;-^A  gentleman  who  held  the  situa- 


tion of  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor,  sir  Jamci 
Leith,  having  severely  cartrwbipped  a  negro 
woman  of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant,  she  laid 
her. complaint  before  the  governor,  who  hu- 
manely attended  to  her  story,  and  dismissed 
her  with  some  money  for  herself,  and  a  note  tp 
her  owner." 

This  aide-de-camp  is  represented  to  be  inch 
an  inhuman  monster  as  to  cart-whip  a  poor 
woman  who  was  in  that  state  which  would 
restrain  any  man,  even  though  approaching  to 
a  brute,  from  treating  her  with  cruelty.  ''  In- 
stead, however,  of  taSiing  his  excellency's  inter- 
ference in  good  part,  the  gentleman  gave  the 
unfortunate  woman  an  additional  number  o£ 
lashes,  and  dispatched  a  note  to  sir  Jamea 
Leith,  who  in  consequence  ordered  his  secre- 
tary ;''  the  contents  of  the  note  arc  not  stated, 
but  we  are  to  presume  that  it  asserted  the  right 
to  treat  with  unbounded  inhumanity  any  ui^ 
fortunate  wretch  in  a  state  of  slavery  '*  to  in- 
form the  writer  that  sir  James  Leith  hod  ao 
further  occasion  for  his  services.  On  the  va- 
ceipt  of  this  information,^  (it  is  not  enough 
thcraore  to  represent  that  a  pregnant  wvanan 
was  cart^whipped,  that  in  conseqaenca  of  bar 
complaining  she  w|u  treated  with  the  tauM 
cruelty  a  second  time,  and  that  her  matter  won 
dismined  and  punished- for  his  misoMMinct, 
but  it  is  added)  "  the  gentleman  draned  np 
one  of  his  negro  boys  in  his  own  uniform,  and 
mounting  him  upon  an  ass,  dispatched  him 
with  an  insolent  note  to  the  governor.^  Jhia 
slander  applies  solely  to  the  aide-de-camp;  but 
you  will  by  what  follows  discover  that  tha  real 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  cause  it  to  be  believed 
that  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  reoeiva 
no  protection  from  the  colonial  judicatures,  and 
that  they  are  in  a  situation  of  unexampled 
wretchedness.  ''  He'*  (meaning  the  aide- da- 
camp)  **  was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at 
the  express  order  of  the  governor,  but  the  giand- 
jury  refused  to  6nd  the  "*  biU.''  Which  meana 
that  the  grand  jury  were  so  deaf  to  the  colb  of 
humanity,  so  corrupt,  and  so  wicked,  as  to  ra* 
fuse  to  find  this  bill,  although  tha  appeal  of 
the  unfortunate  negro  was  sanctioneo  by  the 
support  of  the  governor,  the  protector  of  all  the 
oppressed  in  that  island. 

This  libel  does  not  merely  state  o  single  foct 
which  might  have  been  mistaken  or  misnndep- 
stood  by  the  writer,  but  it  relates  a  series  off- 
events  in  which  different  persons  were  en- 
gaged. It  is  impossible  that  such  a  norratioB 
could  have  originated  in  accident  or  in  miacoiH 
ception  of  any  story  which  hod  been  told  in 
any  part  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  folse, 
scanaalous,and  malignant  fobrication,  invented 
for  the  widced  purpose  of  holding  out  to  tha 
British  public  and  to  the  negro  population  of. 
tlie  West  India  islands  (in  tlM  centre  of  which 
be  it  remembered  that  the  inhabitants  of  ona 
large  .i^and  have  thrown  off  the  white  yoke  and 
establish^  a  negro  republic)  that  those  who  in 
the. situation  of  grand  jurymen  are  call^  Co- 
administor  justice,  are  so  debased  by  the  horrid 
tyranny  in  which  a  system  of  slaveiy  allows 
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|Im«  to  indiilg«,UuR  no  ncftro  cui,  madtf  any 
MMibIa  oiiaiiBttnioei,  obtain  rcdrui  at  their 
iuuidi. 

If  this  were  true^  onriit  midi  amtam  lo  be 
fdyrod  for  a  nomeni  1  could  a  Cbrialian  na- 
tion permit,  for  en  inetant,  a  government  to 
exist  under  which  such  things  can  happen? 
-Ottd  can  there  be  a  more  wicked  Hbol  than 
flneh  a  malignant  misrepresentation!  which 
nmt  have  bc^en  ioTented  for  the  purpose  nf 
beating  down  by  ihlse  charges  a  cause  which 
oannot  be  enbdued  by  foir  argument  ?  But  it 
ttay  be  said,  **  yon  have  not  broacht  forward 
the  mdkar  but  only  the  printer.*'  That  is  not 
Ae  foult  of  the  prosecutorS)  for  immediately 
•pea  the  libel  reaching  the  West  Indies,  my 
veepeetable  and  honourable  friend  who  tfts 
beUad  me,  and  who  holds  the  situation  of 
afent  for  Antigua  was  directed  by  the  two 
h—SM  of  legislatore  of  that  island  to  Call  tipon 
Mr.  Hatcha»l  todeKrerup  his  anthor.  Mr. 
Hatehard  told  us  that  he  had  puUislied  the 
Wpeit  for  the  AfKcan  Institution,  and  to  them 
ko  arast  refer  us  for  the  author.  In  conse- 
^Meace  of  this,  we  called  upon  the  African  In- 
mmtion ;  we  desired  them  to  ddi?er  up,  that 
W9  might  prosecute,  the  man  who  has  dared 
io  einnilate  through  the  world  this  most  nn- 
fNmded,  infamous,  and  cruel  slander.  T1iey,in 
tMr  wisdom,  thought  proper  to  reply,  **  you 
■ay  go  on  against  the  printer,  we  shall  not 
give  up  the  author."  I  am  sure,  if  the  res- 
aeelabie  individuals  whose  names  I  have  seen 
HI  the  list  of  members  of  that  society  had  bean 
ppssont,  such  an  ansvrer  would  not  have  l>een 
■ant;  it  could  only  have  proceeded  from  some 
pereons  of  that  respectable  body  who  were  in- 
menced  more  by  seal  than  discretion  in  promo- 
ting  the  measures  which  that  society  has  under- 
taken to  advocate. 

Gan  there  be  any  good  reason  for  this  con- 
dnot  f  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  reason  to  be 
riven  may  be  this ;  **  The  man  who  furnished 
tab  information  is  now  in  the  island  of  Antigua, 
and  liy  giving  his  name  the  Institution  would 
aarrender  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  British 
reaidents.'*  Is  he  there  ?  if  he  be  in  the  island 
of  Antigua,  he  ought  instantly  to  be  driven 
from  it,  because  he  must  be  aware  that  not  one 
sciatiila  of  what  he  has  stated  in  this  paper 
ever  osisted  in  point  of  foct.  He  is  therefore 
too  wicked  and  raischievous  a  man  to  be  per^ 
roitted  to  remain  fo>r  a  sinele  hour  in  that  or 
in  any  other  colon^r  in  the  West  Indies.  If  ho 
be  in  this  country,  there  cannot  be  any  rea- 
aoaable  ofajectton  to  giving  him  up.  If  given 
afi  we  should  have  proceeded  against  him  in 
aaak  a  way  as  would  have  affordra  him  an  op- 
paHaaiy  of  proving  at  the  bar  of  a  British 
coma  of  Jusdce,  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
aviilia*  If  he  eoidd  have  done  tOy  the  cod- 
iOMeaca  woirid  have  been  a  call  upon  the 
liglilatuil  to  Movide,  at  any  eapeaoe,  the 
flMaaa  by  whin  the  system  of  slaverr  under 
waieii  Muaaa  octugs  were  tims  maltreated 
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hamt,  and  therefore  I  am  driven  to  the  aecessity 
of  indicting  the  printer,  he  being  the  only  person 
against  whom  I  have  any  means  of  proceeding, 
ffotwithstanding  what  the  gentlemen  slan« 
dered  have  suffered,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 

Erebensions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Antigua 
sve  entertained  from  the  circulation  of  tliese 
libels,  I  assure  you  that  this  prosecution  is  not 
instituted  in  any  spirit  of  hostility;  I  assure 
yoUf  gentlemen,  that,  if  charity  constitutes  a 
part  of  Christianity,  there  are  as  good  Chris* 
tiaos  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on 
this.  Injured  although  they  have  been,  they 
seek  not  indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security 
for  the  foture.  They  fear  nothing  which  can 
be  said  of  them  wilA  tmf  A.  They  do  not  desire 
to  prevent  their  opponents  from  urging  any 
arguments  which  thetr  united  talents  can  oring 
forward.  In  the  lair  field  of  argument,  the 
freedom  Of  the  press^  happily  established  in 
this  country,  will  protect  them*  liy  dienta 
mereljr  desire  that  when  their  opponents  hasard 
assertions,  they  will  take  care  to  be  correctly 
informed  as  to  their  facts.  Let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  the  only  protection  for  the  European 
inhabitants  of  our  west  Indian  islands,  suv« 
rounded  as  they  are  b^a  negio  jpopidatioa, 
eonsists  in  the  eonviction  entertamed  by  the 
negroes,  that  the  authority  of  their  oUMtars  will 
be  upheld  by  the  mother  ooontry.  If  the 
negroes  are  to  be  told  that  the  British  setllen 
have  not'the  protection  Of  Craaft  Britain,  but 
Ihat  on  the  oontrary  a  sodety,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  the  highest  names,  is  disseminating 
through  the  world  papera  showing  that  the 
European  inhabitants  or  the  West  Indies  muse 
be  held  in  detestation  at  home,  and  are  ready 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  those 
negroes,  is  it  possible  thatthe  spirit  of  insurrec* 
tion  can  be  controlled  P 

I  never  have  been  an  advocate  for  slaveiy  s 
on  the  oontrary,  I  have  always  thought  (and  I 
believe,  those  who  send  ase  here  thuik)  that  if 
slaveiy  could  be  put  an  end  to  consistently 
with  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  West  Indian  proprietors,  it  ought  to  be 
abolished,  fiut  let  us  not,  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  one  object  lose  sight  of  every  otl^r :  let  un 
remember  that  if  we  owe  humanity  to  the  ne- 
groes, we  also  owe  it  to  the  white  population : 
let  us  remember  that,  to  abolish  slavery,  we 
must  eitlier  send,  to  the  West  Indies  such  a 
force  as  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Eu- 
ropeans from  the  emancipated  negroes  i  or  we 
must  bring  home  and  indemnify  the  colonist^s 
who,  upon  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
British  government,  have  embari^ed  their 
property  in  the  cultivation  of  these  settlements. 
if  Gnat  Britain  is  prepared  to  ofer  either 
altanaliv%  I  can  vantare  to  sajr  that  there  is 
not  an  tnhafaitaat  in  the  Weal  Indmn  islands  vrho 
woidd  not  r^ce  u  mndi  as  an^  gentleman 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing,  that  this 
system  shoald  be  overtnrned.  I  am  atraid,  how- 
ever, tfmt  neither  alternative  would  be  justified 
by  tie  present  stale  of  oar  finances;  and  since 
oar  oeuBtiy  aien  laaat  ranaia  in  the  plaatatiMis^ 
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Mt  Q8  not  endasiger  tlielt  lecnritj  1^  vilif^ng  | 
that  character  which  is  their  best  protection. 
When  a  spirit  of  insurrection  is  excited  amongst 
the  ne^poes,  what  means  have  the  African 
InstiCuQon  to  allay  it  ?  what  power  to  shelter 
its  victims  from  its  funr  ?  The  stoutest  hearts 
will  surely  tremble  at  dangers  wUch  they  can 
neither  resist  nor  share. 

That  this  paper  is  a  libel,  I  am  sure  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt.  It  will  be,  however, 
for  his  lordship  to  say  whether  my  opinion  be 
correct ;  it  will  be  his  lordship's  dutv  fand  no 
one  can  discharge  it  better  than  the  learned 
judge  in  whose  presence  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  you)  to  tell  you  whether  this  paper  be 
a  libel  or  not.  If  his  lordship  shall  oe  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  a  libel,  whatever  these 
respectable  gentlemen  may  have  suffered,  this 
prosecution  must  fidl.  Ifhis  lordship  shall  be 
cf  opinion  chat  it  is  a  libel  fand  I  cannot  doubt 
that  that  opinion  will  be  delivered  l^  his  lord- 
ship) there  cannot  be  any  defence  for  Mr. 
Hatchard.  The  defendant  has  certainly  select- 
ed an  advocate  (my  learned  friend  the  at- 
tornej^general)  wtio,  if  it  be  possible  for  anjf 
talents  to  offer  a  defence,  or  to  suggest  a  pallia- 
ticm  of  the  guilt  of  this  paper,  will  offer  it; 
but  it  appears  to  roe  to  be  altogether  indefen- 
sible. VVhen  you  shall  have  received  the  rule 
of  law  from  his  lordship,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  this  case,  and  the  result  must  be  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

Unless  my  learned  friend  shall  think  proper 
to  put  in  certain  papers  which  I  have  seen,  I 
apprehend  that  no  evidence  will  be  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  that  I  shall  not 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 
llie  papers  to  wnich  I  allude  may  be  prcxiuced 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  sometning  like 
an  apology  has  been  offered  for  the  publication 
of  this  libel.  Without  stating  Uie  contents  of 
those  papers,  I  merely,  in  this  stage  of  the 
cause,  put  in  my  claim  to  say,  that  so  far  from 
thieir  amounting  to  any  apolc^,  they  are  most 
improperly  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  effects  of  this  slander.  They 
contain  a  profession  of  candour,  under  colour 
of  which  there  is  as  much  malignity  as  in  the 
original  libel.  That  is  the  manner  in  which 
those  papers  have  struck  me ;  if  they  are  pro- 
duced to-day,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging ;  if  they  are  produced  hereafter,  when 
the  derendant  is  biouglit  up  for  judgment,  the 
learned  judges  of  this  court  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  whether  I  have  or  have  not 
ascribed  to  them  their  true  character. 

Mr.  AUom^  Ocnenl, — I  cannot  kelp  doubl- 
ing wheUier  my  learned  friend  can  ascribe  a 
chancier  to  papers  which  are  not  produced ; 
that  Mens  to  me  to  be  going  too  far. 

Mr;  Justice'il6^^. — No,  I  think  he  cannot. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Beti. — Gentlemen,  I  ain  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  have  said  any  thing  I  ought 
not ;  yiou  will  consider,  then,  that  the  papers 
are  not  produced,  and  diat  the  case  stands 
nakedly  upon  the  publication  of  the  report 
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oontaining  the  libel.    My'  levntd  friend  bat 
very  property  slopped  me. 

Mr.  Justice  AhhotL — The  attomey-generaL 
objects  to  your  making  remaiks  upon  papen 
not  yet  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Be$t, — Gentlemen,  I  am  cor- 
rected, the  papers  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
your  attention  vrill  be  directed  to  this — is  the 
defendant  the  publisher?    Of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    The  remainder  is  a  question  of 
law,  which,  howeveri  under  a  late  ad  of  p«v 
liament,  yon  are  to  dedde,  for  the  jury  aA 
now  judges  of  the  law  in  cases  of  libel.    Bat 
upon  that  question  you  are  directed  by  iIm 
same  act  to  receive  the  assbtance  of  hia  loid-^ 
ship ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  whatever  opi^  - 
nion  his  lordship  shall  pronounce  to  you,  you 
will  follow.    But  I  should  have  no  hesitation  • 
in  leaving  that  question  to  yon,  evtn  if  hii>\ 
lordship  had  not  been  directed  to  give  you  Ui 
assistance ;  for  can  any  man  liviog  doubt,  thafe 
to  say  of  a  grand  jury  that  a' bill  has  beenoro-- 
sentod  to  them  whioh  they  have  refused  to  wnd^- 
accompanied  with  an  insinuation  that  they  tO' 
refusea  beoiuse  they  chose  to  ooontenaiiGe  Iha 
crime  of  can-whipping  a  pregiuuU  womaSf  ii 
a  libel  upon  that  gruaiuiy?       .       .  i 

If  (which  is  imposttble)  yon  shoaU  pio« 
nounce  a  verdict  of  ac<}uittal,  and  apy  oodT- 
were  to  ;)ublish  in  Antigua,  that  the  jury  who . 
tried  this  cause  found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty^ 
because  they  were  enemies  to  the  slave  trade,-, 
and  therefore  would  not  convict  any  penon, 
who  had  attacked  the  slave  trade^  could  any', 
man  doubt  that  this  vrould  be  a  libel?    Tbs . 
cases  are  precisely  similar :  and  if  juries  wera 
to  allow  tnemselves  to  say  that  they  would  nol*^ 
act  upon  those  principles  of  law,  under  whiek 
papers  of  this  sort  have  been  long  holden  to 
.  DC  libels,  and  to  adopt  unknown  nues  for  theif ; 
guidance,   such  conduct  vrould  destroy  the' 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  indeed  all  other 
liberty.     Unless  courts  -  of  justice  act  upon 
known  established  rules,  iv>  man  can  know^ 
what  is  libel,  or  indeed  any  other  offence,  and  > 
we  should  be  in  the  worst  state  of  slavery^— a. 
total  ignorance  of  the  rules  by  which  to  legulato 
our  conduct.    It  is  established,  that  he  who 
calumniates  either  an  individual  or  ajpublia. 
body,  by  aay  writing,  is  a  libeller,    indivi-. 
duals  in  high  public  stations,  and  the  grand' 
inquest  of  Antigua  are  by  tlus  paper  greatly . 
slandered.    The  gnind  juries  in  the  island  of 
Antigua  necessarily  require  the  sameprolee- 
tion  that  the  grand  juries  in  this  conntiy  m- . 
quire,  and  I  am  sure  they  urill  receive  it  fiDomyos. 

1  have  now  laid  the  case  before  yon,  and 
have  stated,  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  the  motivea  . 
which  have  led  to  this  pioeecution.    I  shall 
add  but  one  circumstance  more,  and  shall  Ihea 
leave  the  case  in  your  hands.    Even  at  this 
moment,  if  the  African  Institution,  or  Mr. ' 
Hatchard  the  defendant,  whom  I  consider  u 
identi6ed  with  them,  will  give  up  to  us  tho  . 
author  of  tliis  libel,  I  will  offer  to  you  no.  evi- 
dence :  I  will  suffer  a  verdict  of  acquittal  to 
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be  rcoorJcJ,  if  that  is  doDC — if  it  is  not  done, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  press 
for  a  conviction  here ;  for  unless  a  conviction 
can  be  obtained  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
legislature,  the  grand  jury,  the  public  function- 
aries in  the  island  of  Antigua  have  no  protec- 
tion in  the-  laws  of  that  country  from  which 
they  all  sprinjr,  and  to  whicli  they  have  the 
strongest  possible  right  to  look  back  for  pro- 
tection. 

£VIDEKCE  FOR  TUB  PROSECUTION. 

.Ptfti/  Harsford^  esq.  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  MarryaU. 

.  Are  you  generally  a  resident  in  the  island 
of  Antigua  ? — 1  am  generally  a  resident  in  the 
island  of  Antigua. 

Of  what  government  does  the  inland  of 
Antigua  form  a  part  ?— Of  the  Leeward  Island 
gnvemment. 

Of  the  Leeward  Islands,  of  what  descrip- 
tion ?—llie  islands  composing  the  Leeward 
lalands  are  Antigua,  Montr ?rrat,  Tortola,  and 
ffevis — there  arc  two  or  tluree  smaller  islands 
oif  no  fiignificavion. 

Arc  they  all  in  the  West  Indies  ? — Yes. 

•  Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — ^Are  these  called  the 
Leeward  Charibbee  Islands? — ^They  are. 

"  "Mr.  Marryatt, — ^Were  you  present  when  sir 
Xsmes  Leith  came  ont  and  was  sworn  in  as 
gbvemor?— I  was. 

About  what  time  was  that? — As  far  as  my 
memory  will  serve  mo,  I  think  it  was  about 
Che  month  of  June  in  1814 ;  1  am  not  perfectly 
clear,  as  to  the  month ;  the  year  I  am  certain  of; 
and  it  was  long  before  the  month  of  Aupist. 

Was  he  governor  before  the  tst  of  January, 
1815  ?— Certainly. 

Had  he  in  his  capacity  of  governor  any  colo- 
nial aides-de-camp  in  the  island  of  Antigua?— 
lie  had. 

Were  you  one  of  them  ? — I  was. 
'  How  many  others  had  he  ? — Seven  others. 

'  Will  you  nivoar  us  with  the  names  of  your 
co-aides-de-camp?  —  Mr.  Thomns  Norbury 
Kerby,  Mr.  l^ngford  Lovell  Hodge,  Samuel 
Warner,  John  Ilorsford,  myself,  William  Gun- 
tborpe,  Nicholas  Nugent,  and  George  Ottlcy. 

Were  those  gentlemen  residing  in  the  island 
of  Antigua,  who  were  appointed  as  aides-de- 
c&mp  for  that  colony  ? — ^1  ney  were. 

'  Were  they,  generally  speaking,  proprietors 
of  slaves  in  that  island  ? — All  of  them. 

Did  those  gentlemen,  the  eight  you  have 
named,  continue  lui  aides-de-camp  while  you 
remained  in  the  island? — ^They  did. 

Tillyoulefiit?— Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  it  ? — I  left  it  on  the  22nd 
of  April  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Mn'rrifott. — ^Tliat,  my  lord,  is  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  tho  publication  of  ihe  report.  I 
believe  you  arc  in  tl.c  practice  of  the  law  your- 
sdf  in  the  island  ? — I  am. 

Is  there  a  grand  jury  in  the  island,  or  for  the 
island  P^There  is  a  grand  jury  for  the  island. 

.Is  it  a  grand  jury  for  the  whole  island,  or  for 
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a  district  or  divi^on  of  the  island  ? — For  the 
whole  island. 

Wliat  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  there  ^ — ^At  present  I  hold  the  situa- 
tion of  attorney-general. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  terms  or 
sessions  there  ? — ^Sessions. 

Which  arc  held  gt  nerally  for  the  whole 
isbnd  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  a  grand  jury  convened  to  each  of 
tliose  sessions  for  the  finding  of  bilb? — There  is. 

How  often  ? — ^Twice  a  year. 

You  have  two  sessions  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Would  it  have  been  incident  to  your  situa- 
tion as  attorney-general,  to  have  known  of  any 
prosecution  directed  by  the  governor  of  that 
island  ? — Certainly. 

Were  you  at  any  time  made  acquainted 
with  any  prosecution  directed  or  intended  by 
the  governor  of  that  island,  against  either  of 
his  aides-de-camp  ?— I  was  not. 

Was  any  |bill  preferred,  to  your  knowledge, 
against  either  of  sir  James  Leith*8  aides-de- 
camp, during  his  government? — ^Thcre  was  not. 

Could  such  a  bill  have  been  preferred  with- 
out your  knowing  it  ? — Impossible. 

Mr.  Justice  Albati.'^l  take  yon  to  say,  that 
no  bill  was  preferred  against  either  of  them, 
nor  could  have  been  without  your  knowledge  ? 
— I  conceive  so. 

Is  it  part  of  your  official  duty  as  attorney- 
general,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  every 
prosecution  ?  I  know  in  many  cases  it  is  so. 
in  Wales,  at  the  great  sessions,  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  circuit  is  acquainted  with  all 
prosecutions  \ — In  all  cases  where  the  king*s 
name  is  used,  the  attorney-general  ap))cars  for 
the  king. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. --li  is  so  in  Scotland 
:  likewise. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Yes,  the  lord  advocate 
tliore  appears  for  the  king  in  all  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Munyatt. — From.the,date  you  have  given 
us  of  your  leaving  the  island  of  Antigua,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Tenth  Ileport  of  the 
African  Institution  had  reached  that  island  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

During  your  residence  there,  were  you  cog- 
nizant of  any  such  transaction  as  is  alluded 
to  in  tliis  prosecution,  of  any  complaint  made 
\  by  a  woman  to  the  governor  against  either  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  for  cruelty  to  her  ? — None. 

Was  any  aide-de-camp  dismissed  during  that 
time  ? — No. 

Were  his  aides-de-camp  residing  much  with 
him,  until  you  left  the  island  ? — Occasionally 
with  him ;  never  residing  in  the  house  with  him. 

Never  residing  in  the  government -house  with 
him?— No;  they  attended  him  on  duty,  but 
did  not  make  the  government-house  the  place 
of  their  residence. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  any  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  any  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, on  any  subject  of  complaint  which  had 
I  come  before  him  ? — None  that  ever  came  to 
I  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Justice  AbboU. — No  complaint  against 
any  of  the.aides-de-<^nip  came  to  your  know- 
ledge?— ^No. 

Foul  Hortfardf  esq.  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General, 

I  perceive  that  in  your  two  very  respectable 
situations  in  the  island,  if  there  raid  been  such 
a  thing  you  must  have  known  it,  either  as 
attorney-general  instituting  such  prosecution, 
or  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor ;  therefore, 
you  are,  as  I  am,  quite  unable  to  point  this 
to  any  particular  person;  whatever  it  may 
have  originated  in,  whether  a  publication  or 
any  thing  else,  it  does  not  point  to  any  of  those 
gentlemen  ?— Certainly. 

Doubtless  you  were  consulted  before  the 
indictment  was  framed ;  you  have  named  every 
body  who  at  that  time  came  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  colonial  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor: 
those  ei^ht  gentlemen  were  all  to  whom  that 
description  applied  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — You  said,  that  it  did 
not  a^pplv  to  any  one  of  those  gentlemen; 
what  aid  you  mean  to  say  did  not  apply  to 
any  of  those  gentlemen? — The  statement 
which  has  been  made  as  composing  the  libel. 

You  mean,  that  the  fects  there  stated  do  not 
apply  to  them  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  mean,  that  the  matter  itself  does 
not  apply? — I  cannot  say  as  to  the  matter,  the 
facts,  it  appears  to  me,  can  apply  to  nobody 
else. 

Mr.  Manyatt, — ^You  know  no  matter  of  iaet 
to  point  this  publication  to  either  ? — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — You  say,  the  facts  do 
not  apply  to  either  of  the  aid^-de-camp,-but 
the  matter  can  apply  to  no  one  else  but  one  pf 
them  ? — Just  so. 

Mr.  PkUip  Martmeau  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Cunjoood. 

I  believe  you  are  attorney  for  the  prosecu- 
tion ? — I  am. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  IIatchard*6  shop  ? — ^Yes, 
I  do. 

In  Piccadilly? — ^Yes. 

Did  you,  on  the  30th  of  October  last,  buy 
the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  at  that  shop  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

Was  it  sold  by  one  of  his  servants  ? — Mr. 
Ilatchard  was  in  the  shop  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Where  is  his  shop? — In 
Piccadilly. 

Does  that  purport  to  be  the  Tenth  Report  of 
the  African  Institution? — Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Fhil^  Martmeau  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Scarlett, 

Do  you  know  of  the  publication  of  any  other 
Tenth  Report  since  that? — Yes,  I  do;  I  have 
bad  it  sent  me  by  Mr.  Lambert,  the  attorney 
on  the  other  side. 

You  know  that  a  new  edition  was  published? 
--Yes,  1  do.  . 

In  which  this  passage 
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Mr.  Sergeant  Bett.—l  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  apprehend  my 
learned  friend  is  not  founded  in  his  objection ; 
indeed,  I  ought  to  beg  Mr.  Scarlett's  pardon, 
he  would  support  his  question  better  than  I 
can ;  but  I  rise  to  sustain  my  learned  friend's 

auestion,  to  which  it  does '  not  appear  to  me 
lere  is  any  objection. 

I  Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^It  will  be  more  regular 
to  hear  the  objection  first ;  you  will  then  know 
better  how  to  point  your  answer  to  it.    ' 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^I  will  state  what 
the  question  is,  and  then  my  learned  friend 
may  point  out  his  objection.  Whether  in  the 
new  edition  sent  to  him,  this  passage  was  not 
entirely  omitted  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  BeU, — I  submit  to-  your  lord- 
ship that  that  question  cannot  be  asked ; 
because,as  I  apprehend,the  Tenth  Report  itself 
must  be  produced  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
does  contain  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^This  is  not  the  time 
for  me  to  observe  upon  the  topics  which  have 
been  urged  (not  but  that  I  thought  we  might 
have  been  in  the  next  cause  long  ago) ;  I  am 
here  to  show,  that  there  was  no  malicioaf 
intention,  for  that  the  moment  the  defendant 
was  apprized  of  this,  he  cut  out  all  that  was 
diarged  to  be  offensive,  and  sent  forth  to  the^ 
world  a  new  and  harmless  edition,  and  not 
only  that,  but  marking  it  as  having  omitted 
something  that  was  not  substantiated. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.^l^e  contents  of  th^ 
written  paper  must  appear  by  the  production 
of  the  paper  itself.  He  says,  a  couy  of  a  new 
edition  has  been  sent  to  him.  I  snould  thtnk^ 
if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  you  may  show  it  to 
him,  and  give  it  in  evidence,  if  you*  think  fit 

Mr.  Scarlett.— My  lord,  I  was  not  asking  ft 
word  about  the  contents.  I  only  ask  as  to  the 
fact,  whether  a  new  edition  has  been  publislw 
ed  ? — ^Yes,  there  has. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — I  have  it  down,  that  » 
new  edition  of  the  Tenth  Report  has  been  since 
sent  to  him. 

.    Mr.  &ar2e//.— And  that  is  not  the  copy  yoa 
now  produce  ? — ^That  is  not. 

Mr.  Cttrwood.^  At  what  time  did  you  receive 
this  second  edition? — It  was  after  Michaelmaa 
term ;  I  think  in  the  month  of  December. 

After  you  had  threatened  a  prosecution  ?— * 
After  the  bill  was  found. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,-^y^y  should  you  go 
into  thai?  is  it  not  sufficient  that  when  that  is 
prodiiced,  the  contents  of  it  will  appear  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Bci*.-«Certainly,  my  lord. 

(The  libel  was  read  as  follows.] 

•'The  difeclors  are  also  informed,  that 
about  -a.  year  ago,  the  following  circum- 
stance look  place  in  thelsbnd  of  Antigua. 
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A  gMtlMMB  wka  ImU  iha  litnuion  of 
wdi  JfrcMap  t»  the  fo*«iMr,  lir  Svats 
iMlh*  bavug  UTarafr  cut-«hippad  a 
■■Bra  ««■•■  of  hi*  own,  «ko  wu  preg- 
MUt,  ika  hid  W  complaiDt  befim  ife 
ganmar,  who  humuwly  uuwlad  to  har 
•lanr,  ud  dUmitwd  bm  with  hbu  money 
fbi  Mnelf  and  a  nan  to  har  owaar.  In- 
■lead,  howcTer,  of  taking  his  eiedleo^'i 
iDtcTference  in  good  put,  tha  geotleinaii 
pen  tha  Mnftnitinate  woaati  an  additional 
iniinberof  luh«,  aad  diapateticd  a  noit 
to  'rir  Janea  Laith,  who  in  conieqmnM 
ocdeied  hit  Mcnvaj  tm  infbtia  tha  wiiler, 
that  air  Janaa  had  no  (unhai  oocaaion  for 
Jiii  Mirieea;  od  tha  rceeipt  of  Ibia  in- 
fonnatloi),  the  g«Dilmaui  dietMd  up  one 
of  hia  negro-boT*  in  hii  own  wiifomi,  and 
mounting  him  apoD  an  aM,  diipuchad 
Un  with  ah  imolent  nolo  to  the  gonroor. 
He  wai  afletwanb  iodielod  for  cnwhjr  at 
the  OKpreaa  older  of  the  governor,  bul 
«•  grwHl  Jnrf  lefMCd  to  find  the  bin." 
Mr.  Maryatl. — Just  read  wliU  the  pamph- 
let purpoiti  by  iti  title  to  be,  whether  it  [Hir- 
CI  to  be  tbe  Tenth  Report  of  the  Director*  of 
Aftican  Inatitntion,  read  at  the  AbduI 
General  Meeting,  hdd  ou  the  STth  Dtj  oj 
jUardi  1B1G. 

Hr.  ZaM.—It  doea. 

Ur.  SItrrj^t.—It  if  n  stated  in  the  indict. 

Hr.  Sergeant  BmI.— That  is  the  case  on  the 

TCit  of  the  prosecution. 

Hr,  SxHM.— Will  jon  have  the  goodneu 
tn  adveti  to  the  title  page?  my  learned  Iriend, 
Mr.  Bichaidaon,  who  has  the  record  in  hi* 
vend,  wishes  to  make  an  observation  upon  it. 

Ur.  SkiarAam. — Hj  lord,  according  to  the 
IMord,  it  purports  to  be  "The  Tenth  Report  of 
fba  Direetou  of  the  African  Inililution,  read 
«t  the  Annnal  Oenaial  Meeting,  held  on  the 
twentT'Sefenth  day  of  March,  «ne  thousand 
ei^t  hnndrod  and  lixleeD,"  io  words,  at  full 
fcogth;  Iho  question  is,  whether  it  purports 
Ao'lo  be;  it  purpmis  something  that  is  ex* 
preased  in  Bgutes. 

'  Mr.  CWwMxl— By  the  statute  of  Georve  the 
and,  you  must  set  out  Ae  words  at  length. 

'  Hr.  JUeAomfna.— They  need  not  have  set  it 
«at  at  all  i  the  only  question  is,  whether  if 
they  cboaa  to  ael  it  otit,  they  must  not  Ht  it 

Hr.  Justice  Abboll. — How  is  it  in  the  re- 
4iDfdr  in  the  title  pwe  the  "STA"  is  in  fibres, 
^id  "  1016*  is  in  flgnres,  and  so  it  is  ro  my 

Hrl  JtidyrAM.— In  the  record  it  ii  in 
woid*  at  fall  Wi^ih. 

.  Hr.  Miwiyttt. — In  the  record  it  is  in  wotdst 
meaning  the  37ih  of  Uatdt,  in  the  year  of  our 
Xotd  ou  thoiUBiid  vfJU  ^mdn^  iW  luteeB. 
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Ur.  Jnatioe  Jttett.— J  tUoh  AU  u  it>  fair 
impcMl. 

Ur.  Attenei)  G«iwr«I.— "niere  is  one  other 
circumatance  which  1  Just  meotion  to  vour 
lordship.  I  am  not  at  all  snxious  abont  these 
things,  but  I  am  lore  your  lordship's  accnnle 
eye  in  looking  into  these  documents,  h»A  nut 
biled  10  observe,  that  there  is  a  diaractcr 
ascribed  to  rir  James  Leith  which  has  tiot  yet 
been  proved;  the  learned  auomey-general  of 
tha  islaod  has  told  your  lordship,  that  ho  was 
present  when  sir  James  Lcilh  was  sworn  into 
the  office  of  governor;  and  I  have  not  called 
for,  I  am  not  entitled  to  call  for,  his  oemmis- 
sion ;  it  is  enough,  that  kt  ctttd  as  governor,  if 
that  was  all  that  they  dmrged,  bul  ihey  have 
■aid  that  be  was  goverDor  Md  tmflam  gtnent 
of  the  iriand.  How,  very  often  these  iwocoro- 
missions  may  be  united,  bat  it  isin  thepower 
and  at  the  volition  of  the  crown,  whether  they 
should  be  united  or  not,  aod  it  might  be  ei- 
tremely  proper,  and  Iberefbre  in  the  will  of 
the  down,  itiai  the  governor  should  be  a  civil 
magistrate,  tiot  having  a  miiitarT  eharader  at 
all,  and  that  the  captain  general,  who  would 
not  bo  wanted  for  uij  cinl  caputiei,  or  for 
any  knowledge  of  die  great  civil  aSain  of  the 
cofomr,  but   who  ■ugM  bo  wanted  for  bis 


__   _.    military   dwiacter  u 

Utile  Mquaintance  with  the  world  as  to  civil 
a&in)  might  be  a  different  person,  and  that 
Ibe  diatacters  might  be  disnnited.  Now  they 
have  alleged  that  he  filled  the  two  diaracten, 
bnt  they  have  not  proved  that. 

Mr.  Sergeant  fl«l.— I  wm  not  aware  lliat 
that  had  not  been  siked ;  probably  your  lord- 
■htp  will  save  all  discusNon,  by  allowing  Ibc 
be  asked. 


Ur.  JnsUce  ^Molt.— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Attomty  GtHvoL — Hy  lord,  I  appre- 
hend that  cannot  be,  I  would  submit  that 
though  the  fact  of  his  bang  swora  in  as  a 
governor  can  be  proved  by  a  person  who  saw 
the  act  of  his  beias  sworn  in,  yet  as  we  know 
in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  that  Ihu 
noble  duke  fbr  instance,  who  at  this  time  (ills 
the  situation  of  governor  of  Jamaica,  has  ex- 
pressly the  characiei  of  chancellor,  the  noble 
duke  having  no  more  qualification  for  the  ofRcc 
i>f  chancellor,  than  belongs  to  a  man  of  excel- 
lent underslBAding,  highly  cullivaled,  and  well 
bred  and  wall  educated,  yet  he,  as  chancellor. 
Ills  as  much  to  decide  cause*  in  equity,  as  the 
noble  and  distinguished  officer  of  the  crown 
■its  on  the  other  ride  of  the  hall,  to  discharge 
Ihe  duties  of  lord  high  chaocellor ;  still  I 
admit,  that  if  any  man  were  to  say,  I  saw  the 
DOble   duke  take   the  Holy  Gospels  in  his 


Mr.  Sergeant  Bett.—l  will  st 


e  what  I  a 


a*  captain  general  F 

Hr.  Juatice  Jtttai~l  ihiak  tkejr  liMialdaiit 
th«  fUMtion, 


fi^  a  tiU. 
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Mr.  JUanni  Gturai—Doet  jotu  kwddiip 
think,  lliai  aAer  Iticy  have  dosed  tbeir  case, 
iheyihould  now  be  let  in  to  ask  lliat? 

Hi.  Jiuiiee  AUatL—Yta,  I  tbink  ao,  on 
meb  an  olgeelion  at  this. 

Hr.  Marr^t  (to  Mr.  Honrord).— What  u 
(be  daactipuoQ  or  sir  ZwnsKt  Leiih'a  diaiaeter 
in  Uu  West  Indiea  7 

Hr.  AOanits  Gtaml. — No,  now  mv  leaincd 
ftiend  doe*  not  put  it  comciljr,  and  ifiat  ariwa 
fltMD  my  leBTDea  friend  keeping  at  an  awfbl 
distanco  fh>m  hit  dienl,  and  tboM  who  are 
vnited  with  him. 

Hr.  iSarryatt  (to  Mr.  Honfoid.) — Did  jou 
tea  hin  ut  «■  captain  ganenl  and  commander 
in  diief! — I  hafa  Men  nim  act  in  all  the  chii- 
ncten,  captain  general  is  united  with  all  the 
other  cbancun. 

imhaonited 


Mr.  JUornef  Gtmtrti, — Are  you  not  now 

meakin^  fntu  jtmr  nemorroT the  coo 

M  a  wnUen  oommitiion  f— Ho,  I  have 


Lim  act,  and  I  un  aure  my  aienoiy  of  the 


would  not  let  me 
a  wiitteo 

Ht.  Marryatt.— Yon  have  seen  him  act  ^— 
Ye»;  all  commiisiona  is*aed  to  the  militia  ue 
in  the  ehuacier  of  captain  general. 

Mr.  Jftorwy  GcmroL— In  the  iilaiMl  of 
Aniigoa  you  hare  leen  him  act  ?— I  have. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  act  in  uit  of  the 
other  ieUndi  oallad  the  I^awaid  <jharibbee 
islands  T—No,  I  baja  noL 

Mr.  3farpyaft. — Are  there  leptnte  gmta>- 
non  of  the  diSerenl  Charibbee  Islands  T— 
The;  are  all  pan  of  the  saaie  gOTemraenb 

Mr.  Attorney  Qemeral.-^T^M.  depends  upon 
the  commission,  for  it  is  in  Ihe  power  of  the 
crown  to  lepatale  thnn> 

Mr,  Justice  MAott.—i\  u  in  the  power  of 
the  Clown  to  separate  them  certainly;  yon 
were  present  when  he  was  sworn  in  I — Yes. 

Was  he  swon  in  as  captain  general  and  no- 
veraor  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  or  as  captain- 
general  uid  governor  of  his  majesty's  Charib- 
bee IsUnds  i 

Mr.  AUomeu  GeiitreL — I  owe  mnch  of  apo- 
lonr  for  what  1  am  about  to  urge,  but  I  will 
Uue  this  OS  a  question,  snggested  by  my  learn- 
ed fiiendHr.  Manyalt,  and  therefore  will  take 
the  liberty  of  observing  upon  it. 

Hr.  Justice  AhMt^—Hj  all  meant. 

Mr.  AtUmmf  Gemral.—1  sntMait  to  your 
lonUUp,  that  u  asking  the  conteoU  of  the 
•omagpinn.    I  do  not  atjad  w  ito  Mdc 
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aakedl,  whether  he  waa  tworn  ^  _  e^^'w^r 
and  if  it  inevitably  IbHoited  thai  thM  canied 
with  it  the  character  of  ^Derilov,  ^ef  jw- 
lice,  or  captain  general,  then  .AAf  wnold 
car^  all  the  coaseqneoces  of  tUoaa  oSow 
with  it;  but  I  wodd  suhmH to  yenf  lerdship, 
that  his  being  swem  in  as  eoptaln  ^eneial 
of  all  the  Charibbee  lilaads  cailnet'be  b; 
panJ. 

Hr.  Justice  Abbell. — Will  you  snttajn  your 
question,  Mr.  Hanyatt  P 

Mr.  ibrfjalt. — I  submit  to  ^onr  loRlship,^ 
that  whetber  it  is  a  ■wearioff-m  as  covetBor 
of  one  island  or  several  islands,  is  the  aame 
thing. 


Mr.  Attanmf  GateraL — I  am  quite  skiisflwl 
with  your  lonuhip's  opinion. 


Hr.  Justice  MbM.—Ia  what  d 
ha  sworn  in,  as  captain  general  of  Ibe  Charib- 
bee islands,  or  as  captain  general  of  Ihe  island 
of  Antiguar  — -  Captain  general  of  Ibe  Cha- 
ribbee Islands :  there  is  no  sndi  <rfSco  as  c^- 
tain  general  oflheialar  '  "  * 


Mr.  AUmrmts  GoMPet^-GentleBen  of  tto 
Jo^; — Iriaa  toettdMroar  topedbfmiivdw 
to  Mr.  Hatchard,  under  droBBSIaoces  irinw 
are  certainly  rather  novel,  and  not  remaifcaUy 
agreeable  to  the  penon  who  hat  to  perfcim 
it.  Ihe  coarse  which  my  leamed  friend 
(whose  avocations  hsive  ealled  him  elsewhere, 
not  retiring  while  be  had  any  thing  to  do,  hat 
having  performed  all  the  duty  whidi  ha  t>dqr 
to  those  who,  u        " 


and  I  think  rather  an  alarming  one,  for  ■ 
tells  yoo,  that  be  has  been  sent  here  by  tto 
command  ofthalegisluive  body  of  HwtMHl 
of  Antigua.  That  lefptlative  body  md  mv 
leamad&iendhereasthe  preaeeMorof  ann- 
legad  libel  upon  some  individaal,  who  for- 
merly conttitnMd  a  part  of  the  eomnnmiiy  of 
that  island) — I  will  venture  u  say,  in  tha 
hearing,  and  inhject  to  the  conection  of  M 
liwmed  and  as  well  infbmied  a  magistrate  a* 
ever  presided  in  the  seat  of  justice,  that  thto 
thing  is  done  now  for  the  fint  time.  I  know 
thai  persons  who  have  formerly,  much  to  their 
ownhonour  and  to  the  advantage  of  Ihe  conn- 
try,  filled  the  office  whidi  (nnwotthily  com- 
pared to  them)  I  have  now  the  hontnr  to  All, 
have  been  repeatedly  ordered  by  the  Uommoos 
House  of  Pariiameut  to  instimte  proceedinn 
in  certain  cases  of  libal,  hot  in  no  cssa  for  b- 
hels  upon  private  individuals,  to  vAon  and  to 
each  ajMl  every  of  vrhom,  the  conits  of  our 
conntty  are  open  to  receive  thdr  individual 
complaints,  and  who  ought,  at  least  in  this  sa- 
cred aaMlnaiy  of  jnstioe,  to  meet  thoae  whom 
tlM9  would  ancnse  without  any  extraordinair 
'  '"-Hon.     The  caty  owe  ik 
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whidi  tny  thing  is  admitted  that  in  Iho  ilight- 
«it  degree  diflera  fW>m  that  which  I  state  to  be 
the  condition  of  all  English  subjects,  is  wherC| 
lor  the  protection  of  the  whole  community,  a 
branch  of  the  legislature  commands  its  officer 
to  institute  a  prosecution  for  something  that 
ftffMts  the  security  of  the  state ;  but  this  is  the 
first  timef'in  the  course  of  a  longer  experience 
in  this  place,  than,  considering  tliat  our  days 
pass  away,  and  that  one  is  hastening  forward 
to  the  conclu^»ion  of  them,  one  has  a  pleasure 
to  recollect — after  a  long  experience  in  tliis 
place,  it  is  the  first  time,  that  my  mind  has 
Men  afflicted  by  hearin^r,  that  any  prosecu- 
tion against  which  I  have  had  to  contend,  was 
instituted  by  the  order  of  any  legislative  body. 
If  my  learned  friend  were,  by  the  rules  of  tne 
court,  in  a  condition  to  reply  to  me  upon  this 
topic,  I  know  perfectly  well  the  fertility  and 
the  resources  Of  his  mind,  and  that  he  would 
have  something  that  miglit,  at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment, serve  by  way  of  answer  to  the  observa- 
tion ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  it 
▼anishes  into  air. 

My  learned  friend,  let  it  be  recollected,  in 
stating  who  it  was  that  sent  him  here,  refers  to 
the  very  respectable  gentleman  whom  he  de- 
signated as  nis  honourable  friend— lam  afraid 
I  dare  not  presume  so  far — it  !$upposcs  some- 
thing of  intimacy  with  him,of  which  I  have  not 
the  honour ;  I  respect  the  honourable  indivi- 
dual, though  I  cannot  claim  his  private  friend- 
ship. My  learned  friend  stated,  without  any 
qaalification,  that  this  prosecution  in  all  its 
puts  is  instituted  for  this  purpose  and  under 
these  orders.  What  I  the  eight  colonial  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  deceased  sir  James  Leith  are 
to  have  the  whole  weight  of  the  legislative  body 
of  Antigua  to  bear  down  a  London  bookseller, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
against  them  I — but  my  learned  friend  (for  it 
would  have  been  much  too  bold  merely  to  have 
stated  that  in  an  English  court  of  justice)  adds, 
that  this  forsooth  is  a  libel  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice :  on  some  of  the  various  objects 
which  be  states  to  belong  to  the  prosecution, 
it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  make  a  few  re- 
'  marks  to  you ;  one  of  them  was  to  preserve 
the  administration  of  justice  in  his  majesty's 
West  India  islands  pure,  and  to  protect  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  purity  to  that  administration, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tenth  Report  of  the 
African  Institution  is  a  libel  upon  the  grand 
junr  of  Uie  island  of  Antigua. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  stalking-horse  in  order  to 
.captivate  and  to  run  away  with  you,  to  talk  of 
thu  being  a  libel  upon  the  grand  jury  of  the 
island  of  Antigua.  What  is  it  that  is  said  of 
-the  grand  jury  ? — I  pass  by  the  rest  of  the  case 
to  return  to  it  presently — ^to  dismiss  this,  which 
I  state  to  be  an  attempt  to  carry  away  unfiuriy 
your  sober  judgments,  and  to  make  you  be- 
lieve you  are  called  upon  to  do  that  to-day 
which  you  would  do  readily  and  willingly  on 
any  occasion — to  protect  the  pure  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  most  remote  part  of  his 


majesty's  dominions. — What  is  said*  here? 
that  a  complaint  was  presented  to  the  grand 

jury  of  the  island,  and  that  they  refused  to  find 
a  bill ;  to  which  my  learned  friend,  without 
the  least  alteration  of  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
adds  because  in  the  West  India  islands,  every 
man  who  constitutes  one  of  the  grand  jury, 
keeps  slaves— every  man  there  has  an  interest 
in  holding  up  every  thing  which  his  neighbours 
do  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  therefore 
when  you  present  a  bill  to  the  grand  jury,  even 
by  order  of  the  governor,  a  thing  better  spared 
than  practised,  you  cannot  obtain  justice  if 
the  matter  be  the  ill  treatment  of  a  slave. 
Why,  gentlemen,  if  that  had  found  its  wav  into 
the  renort  of  the  African  Institution,  I  should 
have  found  the  labours  of  to-day  much  more 
severe  than  they  are.  If  the  reporter  had  said 
the  grand  jury  of  the  island  of  Antigua  refused 
to  interfere,  however  plain  the  question  before 
them ;  if  they  had  viewed  the  dead  body  of  a 
slave,  who,  at  an  advanced  period  of  her  preg- 
nancy, had  had  that  which,  thank  C>oa,  \vc 
know  only  by  the  reports  of  the  treatment, 
which  it  is  supposed  has  sometimes  obtaineil 
in  these  scenes  of  melancholy  inflictions — 1 
say,  supposed  to  have  sometimes  obtained — if  it 
had  been  said  that,  upon  a  view  of  a  dead  body 
and  a  charge  of  muraer  against  a  white  master, 
the  grand  jury  had  passed  on  to  other  matters, 
and  had  refused  to  find  a  bill,  they  would  not 
have  heard  from  me  tliat  it  was  not  a  libel  upon 
them ;  but  is  it  a  libel  upon  them  to  say  merely 
they  refused  to  find  a  bill? — ^Look  to  the  tables 
before  parliament,  and  see  how  persons  accused 
before  magistrates  in  this,  our  country,  are  dealt 
with,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  number  of 
those  against  whom  bills  are  presented  before 
grand  juries,  and  who  are  put  upon  trial,  is 
every  year  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  accused  before  mngistmtes. 
I  think  I  could  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
a  year  in  which  there  are  not  very  many  scores 
— I  should  think  some  hundreds  in  Jjondon 
and  Middlesex  alone — against  whom  com- 
plaints have  been  made  before  magistrates  on 
oath  for  the  commission  of  felonies,  which 
charges  notwithstanding  the  grand  jurie3  re- 
turned, saying — not  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  charge-^and  that  the  party  is  innocent 
—no,  but  saving,  '*  Ignoramus— we  do  not  find 
the  bill."  Now,  all  that  is  said  against  thi j 
grand  jury  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  is,  that  a 
bill  of  indictment  was  ordered  by  the  governor 
to  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  but  that  it 

j  was  not  found.    This  is  charged  as  a  libel. 

;  Mr.  Hatchard  is  a  mere  scape-goat,  to  whom 
in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
my  learned  friend*s  speech,  there  was  an  invi- 
tation that  he  should  make  his  i)eace  on  very 
cheap  terms,  if  terms  could  be  cheap  which 
involved  a  dereliction  of  his  character  and  his 
honour;  ^ndthe  African  Institution  might  re- 
ceive their  deliverance  upon  very  cheap  terms, 
if  baseness  were  consistent  with  those  princi- 
ples on  which  they  have  acted  in  the  adminis- 
UatioD  of  tint  InstitutioB.    My  learned  firienu' 
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h^s  tlirowii  out,  that  upon  these  cheap  tenns, ' 
evcu  if  they  do  not  appear  to  men  of  honour  to 
be  extremely  cheap,  Mr.  Ilatchard  may  to- 
day go  free. 

1  am  much  more  anxious-*as  it  respects  the 
character  of  the  publication,  and  those  from 
vrhom  the  publication  proceeded,  as  it  respects 
the  original  information  communicated  to  tnem, 
upon  which  they  acted  in  the  most  perfect 
good  faith,  and  in  the  persuasion  that  they 
Were  stating  that  which  was  capable  of  proof 
by  very  many  witnesses ; — I  am  much  more 
anxious  to  deliver  the  autiior,  the  printer,  and 
the  publishers  from  any  imputation  of  a  libel 
upon  the  administration  of  lustice,  than  upon 
that  which  remains  afterwards  to  be  discussed. 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  remains 
upon  this  record ;  and  here  I  persuade  myself, 
that  I  shall  have  no  diOicuUy  in  carrying  my 
lord  along  with  mc  in  the  observations  I  have 
to  make. — What  is  a  libel  ?  A  libel  is  a  slander 
upon  tlie  character  of  some  individual ;  and  if 
lliat  individual  will  come  into  court  in  order 
to  complain  that  he  has  been  traduced  by  a 
written  libel — if  his  name  be  John  Thomson 
(to  borrow  a  name  for  the  purpose),  and  the 
libeller  says  of  John  Thomson,  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  any  crime  which  renders  him  a  dis- 
grace to  society,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  say,  that  he  published  tliat  libel  of 
Jolm  Thomson; — but,  if  intending  to  libel 
John  Hiomson,  the  writer  of  the  publication 
says,  a  certain  man  who  lives  at  the  comer  of  a 
certain  street,  near  to  a  great  square,  and  who 
Ikls  in  his  window  a  golden  cannister,  com- 
iniitcd  such  and  such  a  crime,  John  Tliomson 
cannot  come  into  court,  and  say  that  is  a  libel 
of  and  concerning  him,  without  doing  some- 
thing more  ;  he  ■  must  allege,  that  that  de- 
scription of  the  man  who  lives  at  the  corner  of 
a  certain  street,  near  to  a  great  square,  and  who 
has  in  his  window  a  golden  cannister,  is  of  and 
concerning  him  John  Thomson  : — and  it  is  not 
enough,  that  lie  puts  it  upon  the  record,  but  he 
must  prove  it  by  some  person  who  will  swear 
that  he  understood  it  to  relate  to  John  Thom- 
son ;  and  then  it  is  open  to  those  who  con- 
duct the  defence,  to  ask  the  cause  of  such  his 
belief. 

I  will  not  mention  the  name,  but  I  remem- 
ber very  early  in  my  professional  life,  before  I 
was  called  to  the  bar,  being  present  when  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  period 
in  which  we  have  lived — who  very  soon  left  us 
to  servo  his  country  in  a  most  distinguished  sta- 
tion, and  most  difficult  in  which  his  country 
could  require  those  services — I  mean  Mr.  Pitt 
— and  another  great  man,  a  friend  of  mine, 
the  present  lord  Erskine,  being  concerned  for 
a  person  charged  witli  a  libel.  The  descrip- 
ifon  of  the  prosecutor  was,  that  he  was  tall 
ahd  proud.  A  witness  was  called  into  the  box 
to  say  that  was  of  and  concerning  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  witnesit  was  cross-examined. — 
"  Do  ^ou  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  A.  B.  the  pro- 
secutor" (I  choose  to  call  him  so  to  avoid  the 
n^mt)  "  is  tall  and  proud  ?*'    "  Why,  you  will 


agree  with  me  he  is  tall."  ''  Yes,  yes,  but  will 
you  say  he  is  proud  V^  That  was  a  difficult 
question  to  the  friend  of  tlie  man  described  at 
proud ;  but  the  witness  felt  no  difficulty ;  he 
said,  "  To  people  in  general  I  have  uo 
doubt  that  the  person  of  whom  you  are  ftpeak« 
ing  is  considered  to  be  proud ;  his  manner* 
are  retired  with  rcsspect  to  strangers ;  I,  who 
have  been  honoured  by  his  acquaintance  and 
intimacy,  know  that  he  is  a  very  affable  and  a 
very  kind  man,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  those  who  do  not  know  him  so  well,  consider 
him  as  proud ;"  there  are  two  qualities,  one 
which  does  belong  to  him  eminently,  for  he  is 
tall ;  and  the  other,  which  the  world  ascribes, ' 
that  he  is  proud.  Now,  to  apply  that ;  suppose 
among  the  aides-do-camp  of  sir  James  Leitb, 
there  had  been  any  gentleman  remarkable,  not 
for  that  for  which  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
the  learned  and  respectable  person  who  hai 
been  called  as  a  witness,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  island  had  to  look  for  advice  as  at- 
torney-general, was  remarkable;  suppose  he 
had  been  distinguished  for  some  extraordinary 
absurdity  of  manners,  or  some  extreme  de- 
formity of  person,  and  a  person  luid  said,  that 
soldier,  that  remarkable  aide-de-camp  of  sir 
James  Lcith,  that  man  who  was  always  dano- 
ing  about  hkc  a  merry-andrew ;  suppose  he 
had  Saint  Vitus*s  Dance,  or  any  malady  whidi 
made  him  unsteady  in  his  gait,  or  without  put* 
ting  that  which  might  give  any  body  offence, 
describing  some  personal  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  him,  and  then  it  had  been  said, 
**  why  he  cart-whipped  his  slave  four  months 
gone  with  child ;  this  was  represented  to  the 
governor,  the  governor  reprimanded  the  gen- 
tleman for  it,  gave  the  woman  some  money, 
and  told  the  gentleman  he  had  no  further  oc- 
casion for  his  services ;  upon  which  this  danc- 
ing gentleman,"  followitig  up  the  description  I 
have  supposed, "  took  offence ;  dressed  up  one 
of  his  slave-boys  in  his  own  uniform,  and  sent 
him  with  an  insulting  message  to  the  ffovemor.'*  , 
Suppose  the  rentleman*s  brother  had  been 
called,  and  asked— whom  do  you  understand 
to  be  represented  by  this  aide-de-camp,  who 
was  reprimanded  by  the  governor  f — he  would 
say,  my  brother,  the  attorney-general,  because 
he  is  described  by  a  circumstance  which  be- 
longs to  him ;  he  has  a  complaint  which  makes 
him  unsteady  in  his  walk ;  and  I  am  sure,  by 
his  being  described  as  dancing  about,  every 
body  so  understood  it.  If  that  had  been 
charged  as  a  libel  of  and  concerning  this  gen- 
tleman, it  would  have  been  a  question  to  be 
left  to  you,  whether  the  libel  was  not  meant  to 
apply  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  stated 
to  allude ;  not  that  I  mean  to  put  any  case 
disrespectful  to  the  learned  gentleman,  who 
has  been  called ;  in  all  I  say,  I  mean  to  treat 
him  with  the  greatest  possible  respect. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  the  libel  in  question, 
and  see  whether  there  is  a  possibility,  whilst 
the  law  of  England  continues  as  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Ilatchard,  or  aoy  body  else,  can  be  said  to.' be 
within  the  pfe^ent  indictment.  The  Ubel  itKlf 
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sMaks  of  ont  individual,  And  one  indlfidnBl 
mume;  not  of  eight,  not  of  any  number  ex- 
ceeding one,  but  one  individuzu  alone,  and 
without  any  thing  to  separate  htm  from  the 
other  seven  aides-de-camp,  who  were  equally 
colonial  aides-de-camp  to  sir  James  Leith,  at 
the  time  to  which  it  has  reference.  What  b 
the  evidence  we  have  upon  the  subject?  is 
there  any  apolication  of  it  to  any  one  of 
them?  The  learned  attorney-general  tells 
yon,  there  were  but  eight  aideMe<amp  in  the 
island. 

BIr.  Rkktnkom^ — The  indictment  charges  it 
lo  be  a  libel  of  and  coDceming  some  one  of 
the  eight. 

-Mr.  Aiism^  Gemrd, — Gentlemen,  I  was 
speaking  of  the  evidence — and  what  my  learn- 
ea  Driend  has  suggested  to  me  is  convenient, 
becauie  this  u  the  proper  place  to  call  your 
«(ttBtion  to  it — the  libel  is  of  and  concerning 
aome  one  of  eight  persons ;  ]rou  cannot  say,  by 
Yovr  verdicti  we  are  of  opinion  Mr.  Hatchard 
Ua  pubfished  a  libel  of  and  concerning  some 
olitt  of  eight  persons;  it  would  be  a  bad 
veiidict.  xou  must  say,  upon  your  oaths,  we 
an  of  opinion,  upon  the  evidence  before  ns, 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  publishing  a 
libel  against  A.  B.  or  C.  D.,  or  any  other  of 
the  two  combined  letters  in  the  alphabet,  de- 
scribing Christian  and  surnames, — ^ho  is  guilty 
of  pabUshing  this  of  and  concerning  one  par- 
titular  individual ;  let  us  see  whom  you  can 
say — ^was  it  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Ilors- 
fiird  }  I  asked  the  witness :  he  aays,  no;  there 
is  nothing  that  points  to  me  particularly ;  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  to  me : — if  he  meant 
10  apply  this  to  him  he  might  say,  a  man  hold- 
ing one  of  the  highest  legal  situations  in  the 
island ;  nobody  after  that  would  have  doubted 
tbPU  he  meant  Mr.  Paul  Horsford,  the  attomey- 
generaL  But  he  goes  on  and  tells  you,  it  u 
impossible  fx  any  man  alive  to  single  out  any 
one  of  these  persons  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to 
apply,  more  than  another ;  for  as  to  aU  of  them 
it  is  false.  ''  I  had  the  means  of  knowing/'  he 
says,  **  if  any  such  complaint  was  made  to  the 
governor ;  I  must  have  known  if  any  indict- 
ment Was  preferred,  and  the  draught  of  it 
must  Have  had  my  signature  to  authorize  its 
going  to  the  grand  jury ;  I  roust  have  known 
of  the  reprimand  of  the  governor,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  aide-de-camp ;  and  I  cannot  give 
you  any  one  by  conjecture,  iraasination,  or 
guess,  on  whom  you  can  affix  Uiis:  and  if 
you  called  not  only  me,  but  if  you  called  the 
whole  white  population,  there  is  not  a  man 
who  could  tell  you  what  name  yon  could  insert 
in  a  special  Yerdict,  as  that  of  the  individual  of 
and  concerning  whom  Mr.  Hatchard  was 
guilty  of  publiuing  this  statement. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  more  appertains  to  the 
csTC  now  presented  beibre  you.  I  am  one  of  the 
last  persons  who  ought  to  attempt  to  mislead  you 
upon  the  law  that  belongs  to  this  case ;  but,  be- 
fore you  find  Mr.  Hatchard  guilty,  you  must  be 
persuaded  he  had  an  intention  to-  fabricate 


■ome  ftoty  to  bring  these  gentlemen,  or  aomo 
one  of  them  ^leaving  it  to  find  its  way  amongst 
the  eight  as  it  might)  into  disgrace  or  disre- 
pute. I  regret  exceedingly  the  course  which 
my  learned  mend  has  been  ordered  to  take.  It 
is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  mischiefs 
which  cannot  fail  to  attend  a  legislative  body 
ordering  prosecutions.  It  will  be  much  bet- 
ter to  leave  persons  who  feel  that  their  indi- 
vidual comfort,  satisfoction,  and  cluuracter, 
have  been  broken  in  upon,  to  find  their  own 
way — ^which  they  do  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty—into a  court  of  justice,  to  seek  redress ; 
rather  than  to  attempt,  by  influence  and  autho- 
rity, to  give  effect  to  that  whidi  wounds  nei- 
ther their  individual  comfort,  satisfaction,  nor 
character,  if  it  be  founded  in  fact  and  justice. 
My  learned  friend  is  ordered  to  take  the  courM 
he  has  taken  to-day.  To  me  who  have  known 
him  thirty  yean,  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  his  discretion  and  prudence  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  business,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  say  he  was  acting  under 
orders.  It  is  an  expression  we  shoiud  use  as 
to  a  particular  client,  who  orders  one  not  to 
refbr  a  cause,  or  to  cidl  witnesses,  when  one's 
own  judgment  inclines  one  to  do  so;  but 
here  is  a  legislative  enactment  of  the  island 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  Best  shall  be  called  here 
— he  has  an  advantage  that  he  is  a  legislator 
here;  and  there  is  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Antigua,  ordering  him  not  only  to  conduct 
this  prosecution,  but  to  conduct  it  in  a  certain 
mode  and  manner. 

My  learned  fHend,  in  his  other  character  of 
a  member  of  the  British  legislature,  has  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  all  the  topics  he  has 
addressed  to  you  to-day ;  and  he  cannot  ex- 
ercise it  too  often,  either  for  his  own  honour 
and  credit,  or  for  Uic  instruction  of  those  who 
hear  him,  in  auisting  in  the  deliberation  of 
great  neuters  of  state.  I  am  sony  that  my 
learned  friend,  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
discuwing  elsewhere  all  these  questions  on 
the  policy  to  be  exercised  as  to  the  African 
population  taken  from  home  and  transplanted 
into  the  West  Indies,  or  the  conduct  oi  whites 
towards  them,  or  the  effect  of  regulations  there, 
should  have  thought  this  a  convenient  place  to 
introduce  those  topics.  I  will  abstain  from 
following  his  example.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  there  is  much  mischief  in  these  dis- 
cussions, and  that  wise  men  would  have  paus- 
ed before  they  would  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  compelled  to  institute  a  prosecution  for 
a  libel  upon  an  individual,  that  might  by  pos- 
sibility be  attended  with  such  consequences. 
My  learned  friend  knows  (because  it  is  one  of 
the  things  of  which  these  ffentlemen  complain) 
that  that  population  to  which  he  has  alluded, 
and  which  I  shall  keep  as  clear  of  as  possible, 
are  persons  who  read,  and  read  with  avidity, 
every  thing  that  passes  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  their  condition ;— that  every  thing 
that  passes  in  another  place  (where  it  must 
pass,  where  jt  is  not  matter  of  choice  whether 
it  shall  pass'or  not,  where  tiie  interests  of  the 
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I  any  body  tliinks  it  worth  ^bile  lo  remenber 
what  I  say,  that  the  best  protection  it  kindneti 
and  Christian  aflection  to  tliose  placed  luiBer 
their  authority,  and  that  those  who  have  la* 
bonred  to  bring  forward  this  reformed  and 
improved  condition,  are  the  beat  friends  of 
both. 

Mr.  Hatchard  the  Bookseller  wants  no  ift- 
troduction  in  this  place ;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  tradesmen  in  the  metropolis;  be 
has  been  carrying  on  a  business,  alwiqrs  al« 
tended  with  peril  and  danger,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exempt  him  (until  the  legislative  bodjr  cf 
Antigua  have  ordered  Um  to  be  pcoteculed)^ 
not  only  from  prosecution,  but  from  reproach* 
Look  at  the  shelves  of  his  warehouse,  tne  con- 
tents of  them  are  calculated  to  promote  and 
increase  science  and  useful  knowledse ;  to  en* 
large  the  sphere  cf  the  moral  fitness  of  mankind; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  purchaMr 
who  leaves  his  shop,  can  make  a  selection 
fi^ch  has  not  the  (A>ject  of  making  him  a  better 
man  than  he  was  before  the  purchase.  TKus  is 
the  man  to-day  brought  before  you,  for  polv 
lishing  a  libel  on  the  grand  jury  of  the  island 
of  Antigua  and  on  an  unxiamed  and  under 
signated  a  not-to-be-found  individuaL  I  am 
obliged  to  take  liberties  with  language,  to  de«> 
How  what  is  the  character  of  that  on  which  ;  scribe  the  anomalous  condition  of  men— «otpto» 

you  are  called  on  to  day  to  decide  P  and  what    be-found. — ^This  man  of  virtue  and  integrit]f,tB 

u  the  ol^t  of  those  wtio  have  sent  my  learned    supposed  to  have  published  this,  with  a  vieir 

friend  here,  imder  their  legislative  order,  to    to  traduce  the  character,  either  of  (be  grand  juiy 

make  these  the  subjects  of  discussion,  knowing    in  its  aggregate  character,  or  some  one  of  eig^ 

thut  what  passes  here  will  be  read  in  Antigua?  |  individuals  who  fill  the  offices  of  aides  de  camp 

— And  it  IS  the  knowing  that,  which  makes  me    of  sir  James  Leith. 

acquit  myself  of  the  duty  I  owe  Mr.  Hatchard 

with  little  satisfaction  to  myself.   I  am  ill  at  ease, 

God  kno¥rs.    I  do  the  best  ^ngs  badly,  but  I 

am  far  sliort  of  feeling  satisfaction  here :  when 

I  am  about  to  sulmiit  a  sentiment  to  you,  I  am 

jpulled  back  by  the  spectre  of  the  consequences 

that  would  arise.    I  foel  that  however  cause- 
lessly this  is  brought  here  by  those  who  have 

sent  my  learned  viend,  I  must  endeavour  to 

do  my  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to  the  state,  as  a 

Irieaa  to  the  black  population  of  die  West  In- 

<Ucs,  and  no  less  a  triend  to  the  white-;  for 

where  in  Britain  can  be  found  a  man  who  can 

feel   a  disposition  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 

white   population  ?    I  hope  they  have   not 

^ot  the  length   of  saying,  every  white  m&n 

jnust  be  an  enemy  to  the  whites  in  the  West 


conraiuBity,  ^nolttding  their  happiness  and 
confort,  aie  paramount  considerations,  which 
must  have  their  period  for  deliberation,  discus- 
sioo,  and  determination)  is  read  by  them.  I 
say,  a  wise  and  prudent  man  would  have 
piuued  a  good  deal  before  he  came  into  a 
court  of  justice,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  to  urge 
any  of  those  topics,  so  inflammatory,  so  dan- 
gerouSf  so  capable  of  misrepresentation  to  the 
eateut  oiy  learned  friend  has  put  them. 

Sure  1  am  that  the  present  prosecution  might 
isell  have  been  spared.  What  is  it  that  in- 
duces any  man  to  institute  a  prosecution  for 
libel-? — ^Are  there  not  many  persons  here,  be- 
sides the  speaker,  who  have  oeen  the  subjects 
of  libels  out  of  number,  who  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  obtrude  them  on  the  considera- 
tion of  courts  of  justice?  But  there  sometimes 
arrives  a  period  at  which  a  patient  man,  who 
is  not  disposed  to  make  his  complaint,  may,  not* 
withstanuing,  find  it  necessary  to  come  forward 
when  he  believes  there  is  a  roalignaut  libeller, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  fame, 
and  ruining  his  peace  and  dial  of  his  family, 
puts  forth  to  tne  world  knowin^y,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  mischief,  that  which  he  brings 
into  court  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment  for  a 
libel  to  punish  the  offender. 


Well,  but  my  learned  friend  is  not  ordered 

ar  this  supreme  authority  to  consider  that  Mr. 
atchaffd  meant  any  thing  wrong— 4ie  did  act 
tell  you  so — he  does  not  state  it  if  he  had  beeBr^ 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  tell  you  he  belicvaa 
Mr.  Hatchard  never  read  the  tenth  report  tiH 
af^cr  tlie  prosecution.  Still  a  iMokaeUeT  who 
sells  a  book,  must  be  taken  to  have  read  it.  C 
am  not  attempting  to  deceive  you ;  but  lir. 
Hatchard,  by  my  learned  friend,  is  ooosideraA 
so  innocent,  that  you  could  not  fisil  to  observot 
how  concerned  he  was  to  let  bun  wsAk  away  and 
tell  his  family :  '  Oh,  it  was  but  a  summer^a 
cloud,  there  is  no  interruption  to  our  happiness^ 
nobodv  believed  I  was  malignant  1  I  was  the 
instrument  of  doing  something  that  bropg)* 
me  within  the  scope  of  an  indictment,  but  diere 


Indies,  who  wishes  to  increase  the  security,  is  no  harm  done,  and  I  go  free.'  Upon  whit 
and  exalt  the  diameter  of  those  who  constitute  <  terms?  Why,  says  my  learned  firiend,  only 
that  population,  by  exterminating  abuses  which  I  give  up  your  author,  that  is  all  we  want  of  you. 


in  every  commnnitv  are  unfortunately  to  be 
found.  Unless  such  men  must  necessarily  be 
the  enemies  of  the  white  population  of  the 
W«sl  Indies,  there  is  no  person  who  feels  an 
inlesest  on  my  side  of  the  case,  who  is  not  only 
sot-an  enemy  to  them,  but  who  does  not  show  in 
efery  moment,  and  does  not  feel  in  every  pul- 
aaiion  of  his  heart,  that  he  is  die  kindest  friend 
of-  that  population.  Mr  learned  friend  talks 
of  numbers  and  physical  strength,  and  of  the 
comparative  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
^ommnnityand  the  other.  This  I  will  say,  if 
VOL.  XXXII. 


And  tnen  my  learned  friend's  own  mind  im- 
mediaielv  suggested  to  him  the  probable  con- 
dition of  the  author.  He  is  in  Antigua,  says 
my  learned  friend — is  he  in  Antigua  ?— give 
up  your  author: be  knows  that  Mr.  Hatch- 
ard cannot  give  up  his  author. 

Well,  but  then  the  African  Institution,  what 
will  you  do  about  them  ?  Why,  I  have  told  you 
already,  they  have  not  desired  me  to  conceal  il, 
in  then*  tide  page  it  is  stated  to  be  the  Tenth 
Report  of  diat  African  InstiluUon.  Why,  J 
thiedt,  we  might  as  vrell  bate  had  an  indici- 
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ment  ag^nst  ibem.  My  learned  friend  gave 
OB  a  hint  at  ttie  persons  composing  that  body. 
li  imiltl  have  been  a  very  good  indictment,  on 
the  precedent  of  the  preient,  to  have  said,  that 
all  the  African  Institution,  or  some  one  of 
Ihcm  (I  have  seen  such  indictments,  where 
they  know  very  little  about  indictments),  that 
all  or  some  one  of  the  African  Institution  pub- 
lished tliis,  "and  therefore,  you  the  jury,  be  so 
good  as  find  out  some  one;  I  will  give  the 
names  of  all,  and  as  it  is  published  in  their 
names,  find  out  one  whom  you  can  say  vou 
will  find  guilty  of  having  published  it.  W  ell, 
but  the  African  Institution  published  this  with 
a  malicious  intent  to  injure  eitlier  the  grand 
jury,  or  some  of  these  individuals,  the  aides  de 
camp  of  sir  James  Leitb.  The  African  lustitu- 
tioD  consists  of  persona  who  I  hope  will  be 
spared,  by  the  providence  of  God,  long  to  add 
to  the  blessings  they  have  for  many  years  been 
conferring  on  their  country  in  various  forms 
and  shapes ;  and  if  it  should  please  God  now  to 
tennlnate  their  useful  career,  we  shall,  as  to 
lome  of  them  in  particular,  find  their  charac- 
len  in  the  page  of  history  amongst  the  most 
illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind.  They  have 
been  labouring  incessantly  to  break  the  chains 
of  bondage,  and  to  prevent  the  scenes  of  horror, 
desolation  and  Uoodsbed,  which  tore  parents 
firon  their  children,  and  children  from  their 
ptitntSy  and  took  them  to  a  foreign  shore,  to 
•ndure  greathardships  in  the  vojrage,  their  lives 
not  being  mended  after  that  tiansatlantie 
vojfvpe — they  have  for  twenty  years  been  la- 
boniing,  with  splendid  co-adjutors,  who  are 
gone  to  their  silent  graves — and  have  found 
ftill  much  to  be  done.  1  repeat  it  again,  thev 
Inve  done  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  black 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  be- 
nnC  of  the  whites,  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
minded. 

In  their  anzions  desire  of  doing  this,  they 
oommunicaie  to  each  other,  and,  by  the  press, 
to  the  pubUc,  the  reports  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  which  they  are  distinguished 
Bombers :  they  cannot  record  the  transactions 
in  the  West  Indies  as  eye-witnesses;  but  they 
^ve  established  the  means  of  intercourse  and 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able persons  to  be  found  there,  from  whom 
they  receive  what  experience  has  taught  them 
to  be  authentic,  correct,  and  fair  representations 
of  scenes  they  think  it  necessary  to  communi* 
oate.  May  it  not  happen — must  it  not  happen, 
in  tlie  state  of  things  in  which  we  mortals  are 
placed,  that  into  all  such  transactions  error 
occasionally  may  creep  ?  May  it  not  happen 
that  a  humane  and  benevolent  person,  known 
to  be  corresponding  with  the  Institution  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Africa, 
may  be  imposed  upon  by  benevolent  persons 
who  vrish  to  promote  their  object,  who  are 
themselves  imposed  upon  as  to  the  (act  they 
narrate,  and  perhaps  in  too  glowing  colours 
observe  upon  it?  Is  it  quite  inconsistent  with 
our  experience  to  believe,  that  those  who  are 
anxious  to  make  thiese  subjects^  subjects  of 
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public  and  popular  discussion,  to  have  them 
made  the  suoject  of  tract  upon  tract,  and  trea* 
tise  upon  treatise,  till  we  are  tired  of  the 
postman  bringing  them  to  our  door; — is  it 
quite  inconsistent  witli  our  experience  to  know 
that  persons  may  be  found  in  the  community 
of  the  West  Indies,  who  will  send  what  they 
know  to  be  false,  to  a  person  who  they  know 
is  likely  to  communicate  it  to  those  whom  he 
corrcsjx>nds  with  at  home,  to  draw  their  re* 
ports  into  disgrace,  and  make  them  afraid  of 
going  on  with  the  work,  to  bring  them  into 
disrepute  ? 

Well,  but  my  learned  friend  says,  "  Mr. 
Hatdiard,  give  up  the  author  :** — he  knows  he 
cannot;  but  says  be,"  Now  let  the  African  In- 
stitution give  up  their  author; — what  have 
they  done  to  quiet  the  feelings  of  the  grand 
jury  of  I  he  island  of  Antigua  ?  or  the  unnamed, 
undescribed,  not-yet-found  aide-de-camp  of 
sir  James  iieith  ?*'-^What  liave  they  done?^- 
why,  my  learned  friend  told  you,  that  by  pos- 
sibility you  might  hear  of  some  papers  wnich 
have  been  published  by  the  African  Institu- 
tion, that  it  they  should  be  produced  (now  that 
was  very  safe—without  telling  you  a  word  of 
their  contents,  he  says,  if  they  should  be  pro- 
duced) I  will  convince  you  they  are  much 
worse  than  the  original  thing  of  which  I  com- 
plain ;  they  are  not  produced,  and  I  will  not 
go  a  step  beyond  what  the  evidence  entitles 
me.  I  have  received  instructions  from  my 
lord  how  fiir  we  can  go  on  the  subject ;  but 
this  I  will  state  to  you,  that  the  Tenth  Report, 
containing  that  piece  stated  to  be  a  libel,  was 
published,  and  that  the  piece  was  afterwards 
omitted  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Martineau,  the  respectable  soli- 
citor for  the  prosecution.  Very  well ;  has  any 
thing  been  done  by  this  unconscious  offender 
— by  this  man  who  believed  every  syllable, 
and  every  iota  of  that  which  viras  committed 
to  paper — to  remove  the  effect  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  this  publication?  My  learned 
friend  says,  "  Give  up  your  author  ;**  I  said 
just  now  that  would  be  cheap,  because  we 
should  have  gone  away,  or  gone  into  the  next 
cause  long  ago :  but  if  these  persons  had  done 
that,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ? 
According  as  men  who  by  their  extraordinary 
virtues  have  exalted  themselves,  condescend  to 
acts  of  meanness,  baseness,  and  treachery,  so 
their  fiill,  like  the  fall  of  the  fallen  angels,  is 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  tall  of  ordinary 
men,  who  have  not  raised  themselves  to  that 
elevation:  and  what  is  proposed  to  those 
gentlemen  of  whom  my  learned  friend  cannot 
speak  without  covering  them  with  praise,  and 
mentioning  them  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  world  esteem  them  ?  Wliat  is  proposed, 
is  this : — 'You  did  not  fabricate  this ;  we  know 
vou  are  above  doing  it,  Mr.  Hatchard;  we 
know  that  you  received  it  from  some  corres- 
pondent in  the  West  Indies ;  give  us  the  name 
of  your  correspondent,  and  you  shall  go  free. 
Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could,  as  an  individual, 
•  chiim  more  of  imimate  knowledge  with  these 
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illnstrioiiB  penoni  than  I  caa  presume  to  do 
without  arrogance  and  vanitj;  but  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  them,  in  their 
congregated  character, — and  to  each  of  them, 
royal  suod  iilustrinus  as  one  is,*  and  not  more 
distingaished  by  his  descent  and  title,  than  by 
his  rirtues  and  inestimable  qualities,— I  should 
take  an  opportunity  of  saying,  or  if  not,  I 
should  feel — You  have  forfeited  your  daira  to 
public  estimation,  you  have  laboured  long  to 
pass  your  life  honourably  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public ;  but  in  a  moment  of  fbUy,  to 

Stect  yourselves  from  the  conduct  of  the 
islature  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  you  have 
forgotten  all  that  is  due  to  the  labouis  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  and  the  diameter  to  whidi 
you  are  exalted,  and  to  ruin  and  destruction 
given  up  a  man  who  without  intending  harm 
has  sent  a  communication  which  you  have 
innocently  published  to  Uie  world.  The  thing 
is  impossible:  tliese  gentlemen,  at  the  time 
they  printed  it,  believol  it ;  and  if  the  legisli^ 
ture  of  Antigua  come  here,  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  <}uestion,  that  the  matter  may  be 
examined  in  one  of  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
that  if  injury  has  attached  upon  any  person, 
his  character  may  be  restored ;  all  that  they 
have  had ;  my  learned  friend  knows  they  have 
had  it  long  ago ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  here 
now,  not  for  me  the  humble  advocate,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  institution,  who  are  called 
upon  by  my  learned  friend,  or  I  would  not 
introduce  them  here  to-day ;  I  say,  that  whidi 
they  do  not  say  tardily  now — ^which  they  do 
not  say  in  the  last  moment  when  they  are  on 
trial  for  their  character,  and  when  Mr.  Hat* 
chard  is  on  trial,  whether  guilty  or  not,  but 
which  they  have  said  as  soon  as  tliey  could 
with  justice  and  truth  say  it — and  in  no  sparing 
terms— tliey  liave  a  perfect  conviction^  that 
the  stor^  as  it  is  related,  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  aides-de-camp  of  sir  James  Leith,  upon 
the  record  read  to  you,  has  been  transmitted 
to  them  by  a  person  who  believed  every  thing 
he  wrote ;  but  they  are  satisfied  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it.  I  have  told  you  I  would 
not  go  beyond  that  which  the  evidence  justi- 
fies, and  I  will  not.  The  Tenth  lleport  has 
been  published,  containing  this  —  the  Tenth 
Heport,  a  new  edition,  has  been  published — 
strictly,  I  cannot  ask  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Even  if  you  had  it  in 
evidence,  it  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — No,  my  lord.— Gen- 
tlemen, I  will  not  trespass  on  the  rule  of  law 
laid  down  by  my  lord,  I  will  not  ask  what  it 
contained;  but  in  the  first  edition  the  libd 
complained  of  was  published,  and  the  African 
Institution  has  published  a  second  edition,  in 
which  it  is  omitted. 

I  regret  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
time ;  but  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  some 
notice  of  my  learned  friend's  address,  having 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  as  little  as  possi- 
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Ue,  be<Stuse  I  know  that  thb'case  ill  deserve* 
it,  except  as  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of 
mischief;  for  it  will  find  its  way  to  those 
places,  where  every  thing  that  is  said  is  capa- 
ble of  great  mischief. 

lliere  is  no  proof  here  of  any  application  off 
this  libel  to  any  person  you  can  name ;  it  is 
not  a  libd  on  the  eight,  as  if  it  had  said — 
these  gentlemen  all  sir  James  Ldth's  aides-de- 
camp are  a  set  of  raggamuffins,  they  got  toge- 
ther in  a  brothel,  and  broke  the  windows,  uid 
so  on-Mhat  would  be  a  libel  on  the  dght:  but 
you  have  no  aide-de-camp  pointed  out.  I  do 
not  repeat  the  aignments  of  the  perfect  inno- 
cence of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hatchard,  or  of 
those  whose  instrument  he  was ;  bdt  I  submit, 
under  my  lord's  direction,  there  is  not  any 
ground  upon  which  you  can  say— we,  under 
Uie  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  think  he  is 
guilty  of  publishing  a  libd  on  one  of  the 
dght.  I 

Mr.  Mmryatt,^^  apprehend  that  it  will  not 
be  improper  for  me 

Mr.  Attonty  GeMnL—VLy  hnd  will  stats 
theiaw. 

•  Mr.  ilfsrryaff.— I  will  state  an  authority.    ^ 


Mr.  Justice  AhhoU,r-li  Bfr.  Marryatt 
not  risen  when  he  did,  I  was  about  to  iovitii 
him  to  do  so.  I  was  about  to  put  this  ques- 
tion. By  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  it  J* 
not  fixed  as  a  libd  upon  any  one  of  the  dght  ^ 
it  struck  me,  therefore,  to  ask  Mr.  Marryatt  bo# 
he  could  sustain  any  of  those  counts  in  ths 
indictment,  which  charge  this  to  be  a  particular 
libel  against  one  individuaL  The  first  county 
treats  this  as  a  libel  upon  all  of  them.  A 
slander  in  the  ambiguous  language  which  this 
pamphlet  contains— namely,  that  one  of  siieli' 
persons  has  done  so  and  so— may  be  calculated, 
to  exdie  a  suspicion  in  thamiads  of  the  pubUo 
against  each  or  them ;  and  as  vour  first  conifr 
is  adapted  to  such,  a  case,  I  will  point  out  Ilia 
difficulty  a  little  in  detail.  Thei  first  oombT 
relates  the  libel  to  be  of  and  ooaceming,  Ikv 
eight  by  name. 

Mr.  Mmrfott. — I  have  a  case  in  my  hand^ 
my  lord,  which  answers  the  inquiry  most  deen 
sively :  and  I  was  surprised  at  my  learned  friend' 
the  attomey-^neral  addressing  himself  to  that 
point;  because  this  court  £as  decided,  in 
former  times  (and  there  is  no  authority  to  in-' 
peach  it)  that  where  a  libel  is  spedficdlr 
pointed  at  some  one  of  a  given  bodjr,  witn 
notliing  to  designate  him,  with  nothing  to* 
apply  it  to  one  rather  than  the  odiers,  it  is  a 
liod  on  all.  The  authority  I  refer  to  is  tho* 
King  V.  Jenour,*  where  the  libel  was  of  and 
concerning  an  East  India  director;  notnandnff 
him,  not  pointing  him  out  spedfieally,  and 
with  nothing  to  direct  it  to  one  dT  the  twentj^' 
four  rather  than  the  others.  They  joined  tfi 
an  apfdication  for  a  crimiiul  information:^ 

*  7  Mod.  400, 1  Russ.  305.    S^  also  B,  v. 
S  5  %m.  Aid,  595. 
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Mmted  Atring  the  time  afr  Gtorgs  Lee  ifM 
•liief  jnttice.  Mr.  9citieiror  G«neml  utd  Mr. 
Bnwn  moved  far  in  infbnnation  Hgtinrt  the 
Mhndtnr,  fcr  ptiBting  and  puUiiliitig  a  libel 
wainsi  tlie  East  India  CompMiy,  in  ui  Mlver- 
tbanent  in  a  paper  railed  "The  Daily  Adver- 
,"  doted  Uciober  9lh,  ir39,  In  the  wonh 
[:  Vkliereai  an  Eait  Iitilia  director 
d  the  price  of  E^een  tern  to  an  ettr»- 
TigBtit  rate ;  the  tame  fentleman  beia(;  «m- 
eetaed  with  the  SirediA  Ra«t  India  Compny, 
tm  Baglieh  pri^eioit  hofw  he  will  flnd  tome 
■eMor^  to  raJM  Bohci  tea  fn  Sweden,  tkat 


bwing  it  bnml  ai  ujudI."  And  there  waa  a 
Mh  ta  ibew  caaee  why  an  infimnaiion  should 
■Stan  afainsl  the  defendant  for  printing  and 
nrinthing  a  hltel  againit  the  dirctton  of  the 
bit  India  CoBpanVi^ — I  otnit  the  argumenti 
of  the  eouniel  wtrich  were  in  substance  pretty 
—eh what  hare  been  ni|ed  ttKlayon  tfiepon 
«f  the  defendant.  Then,  my  lord,  the  ebief 
Jnitice  lays — "  It  ia  not  insisted  that  the  matter 
•f  the  adTeTtisemeBt  does  not  import  what  i* 
libellou*;  it  diargn  somebody  with  being  coit- 
cemed  with  the  Swediih  Eut  India  Comptay, 
which  is  cettainly  a  reflection  np^n  the  {>enon 
4M  ii  nid  to  hare  acted  w.  Tie  nile  i*,  for 
tte  defendant  to  ihow  eanie  wlir  an  infbrnn- 
tkm  ifaould  not  be  filed  aninst  nim  fer  a  libel 
inm  the  directors  of  the  East  riidiaCom]>any; 
tM  it  it  objected  to,  aa  not  being  a  litwl 
•pint  all  of  them:  bat  the  idTetlisement 
Jeeiiii  equally  applicable  to  eveiy  one  of  the 
UrMton.  Where  t  paper  is  printed  eqoallir 
•eflectlng  upon  a  certain  number  of  people,  it 
Mtecti  apcm  all;  and  readen,  according;  to 
fteir  different  opinion*,  may  apply  it  to.  It 
Hat  beeit  the  rale  of  this  court,  always  to  en- 
^aamtr  to  pterent  libels  npon  societies  ot 
feett.  Where  the  persons  reflected  apon  are 
Mt*  THikDown,  the  Court  will  not  giant  an 
BfematiBii.  In  the  Jews  case,"  which  is 
refcncd  to  aa  having  been  decided  in  Trinity 
Tern,  5.  Geo.  tnd.  "  it  appeared  by  affidavit 
ttat  llie  peiaoni  upon  whom  the  reflection  was 
Made  were  moved — there  must  be  some  mis- 
ttkt  tiUTtf  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,—"  but 
Ae  Conit  held,  that  far  the  nriating  aacfa  an 
■eaHflat  of  a«  Jewe,  aa  would  tend  to  make 
peojda  believe  Iham  an  haibarou*  as  to  tmm 
a  wooau  and  her  ehild  beeaue  it  was  begot 
k  ■  ChriitBn,  the  infanintion  oaght  to  go. 
Mow,  ■•  Ihia  b  equrily  applie^lfl  to  all  Ih4 
tteeiuis^  the  teeden  m^  eqnidly  api^y  it  to 
■m  oae,  whiek  ia  the  incmveniency  this  contt 
weags  mdekram  to  prevent.  If  a  man  i^ 
A.B.C.  asd  twenty-more,  noaring  diem,  k« 
m^m  tt  ihaM  gnil^  of  pvbKdtiiw  a  KM,  I 
Mik  n  iarfonntiaB  wg^d  lie  fcrit ;  «nd  at 
ttoLapDa«aCM>afit,u«MntB  to  a  libel,  I 
Am  the  CokH  ought  to  gwit  an  infcraw- 
Ab."  Ifc  Jwthe  P^  lapraaaed  Mwelf  of 
™e  ante  opinioiu  Piubyu,  Justice—"  Wlien 
B  mam  my»  %  de«ber  of  a  cempany,  a  di- 
RdoT,  Ice.  hw  co^tMt  «»nbca,  4t«  a 
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hardly  unJentood,  that  one  member  aJaa* 
•nuld  iwaa  the  price  of  green  lea — and  be 
aftarwardi  names  the  company.  I  think  IM* 
def  lea  the  animadveraion  of  the  Court.  Ibe 
advcitiaer  oa^t  to  know  the  author  of  this,  anf 
IS  produce  fiim." — Chappie,  Justice — "  It  hi 
Mt  neceuary  to  give  any  opinion  how  the  in- 
(briDation  must  M  drawn,  or  whether  it  must 
be  a  libel  against  all  the  directon.  It  BeeitM 
10  be  a  reflection  »pon  all  the  directon,  and 
ihe  concluiion  of  it  seem*  to  throw  a  geiiCTal 
reflection  upon  the  company.  As  it  poinli  out 
aone  in  particular,  it  most  reflect  upon  all, 
md  create  a  diairast  of  ihem  in  the  public ; 


eonsideiation,  whether  this  reflecb  upon  alt 
the  corapaay."  —  Lee,  Chief  Justice  —  "The 
tanst  be  made  Dbsohite."  The  defeDdint 
beiiiR  found  gnilty  npon  this  information,  was 
adjudged,  in  Earter  Term,  1741,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  matks. — Now,  my  lotd,  in  llie  cs-se 
[have  cited,  the  libel  only  said  "anEast  India 
director" — poiating  out  no  one,  and  containing 
nothing  to  show  ita  applicatnUty  to  one  rather 
than  another, 

Mr.  Justice  AUalt.—l  hare  |iot  Ihe  least 
ionbt  tbii  indictment  mi^t  have  charged  it  in 
nidi  a  form  as  to  suit  the  cue ;  because,  if  n 
I  party  publishes  a  libel  against  one  of  a  num- 
ber, without  naming  him,  it  isforthejury  to 
lay,  whetherilisnoithe  otnect  of  the  writer  to 
excite  snapicion  against  each  of  them,  llercthp 
libel  is  predicated  to  be  of  and  concerain;;  the 
eight ;  and  those  words  create  the  difficulty  in 
my  mind.  If  those  words  were  out  of  the  'flrsi 
count,  I  should  not  have  fcit  any  difficulty  al 
all.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  course  is  for  ihe 
jury  to  sny,  whether  this  libel  has  the  natural 
eflect  of  causing  suspicion  to  be  excited,  and 
of  defaming  all  the  eight,  by  reason  of  iis  am- 
biguity; and  if  the  eridenn:  is  not  auRieient 
to  sustain  such  a  verdict,  you  can  move  Ihe 
Court, 

Mr,  Scartetl. — I  think,  yonr  lonlthip  will 

B,  the  moment  you  see  the  libel 

Mr.  Juitiee  Abbott, — I  have  not  the  riighlcst 
doubt  that  it  will  bear  the  interpretation. 
Mr,  SMrfeft,^Tlia  case  my  learned  friend 
IS  eiled,  is  one  in  which  the  libel  clearly  re- 
bted  to  some  act  of  the  body,  .  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  indLvidnals  may  not  be  libelled  in 
die  mass,  by  selecting  one,  and  describing  thu 
rett ;  but  in  that  case  no  one  director  could 
raise  the  price  often.  One  man  was  named, 
bat  it  was  an  attack  on  the  company.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Lee  eays,  if  a  libeller  were  to 
name  twenty-four  persons  in  a  libel,  it  would 
be  a  libel  upon  all ;  and  here,  if  the  aides-de- 
cunp  had  been  all  desoibed,  or  named,  and 
■OMWthing  stated  that  one  had  doae,  it  would 
hari  been  a  libel  npoD  At  whole ;  but  here 
Ae  words,  "  a  pereon  who  held  4)e  situation 
of  aide-de-camp  to  nr  Joinet  I^itb/'  are  a 
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Mr.  ScarUlL—lihe  bod  Dvoed  ibeai  all  u  f 
aldM-de-camp,  and  laid  one  did  lo  and  to,  it  \ 
would  ]iava  been  a  Ubel  6d  tbe  whole :  or  if 
it  WM  mid  he  did  it  iu  ihe  character  of  aid^  I 
je-eanp,  it  would  liavc  been  a  libel  on  the  | 
whole :  but  here  it  ia  a  mere  dacriptio  pcrKn^, 
9iid  it  might  have  beeo  said  with  as  much  truth 
Uiat  it  was  a  libel  on  the  whole  population, 
ft  ia  no  more  to  be  inferred  that  he  meant  to 
tUadc  the  particular  bxly  of  aides-de-camp, 
ihan  tlie  general  pioprielor*  of  cstatea  in  the 
countiy  ;  it  is  a  mere  darriptioprrwanx,  and  he 
H  not  cboiged  with  an  act  done  jm  aide-d^ 
(amp.  Butifitistobesupposed thathemcanl 
•oly  8&  individual,  how  can  it  be  said  that  he 
cotilcm plated  the  body  at  large,  or  bad  mbj 
ihtealion  agaiut  the  body  at  large!  Tbera- 
fiiri  it  teeies  to  me  that  tbe  real  meaning  i* 
thisr^-ihat  the  writer  supposed  that  a  single 
individual,  whom  be  vxaxA  to  deactibe,  had 
done  so  and  so,  without  refecenca  to  the  other 


cam|i :   tbe  fint  count,  therefore,  cannot  be 
tupported  in  any  waj. 
Hr.  Jusiice  AiMt.—l  haTc  not  the  iliiiiiliteit 

Kcle  of  doabt  that  a  connt  might  b«  so 
ed  as  to  malce  this  a  libel  upon  the  ei^t ; 
fcr  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  person  might  pnbljih 
aEbrtof  one  of  eight  persons,  and,  the  facts 
beiflg  false,  no  human  being  could  apply  it  to 
any  one  of  them  in  particular,  and  be  most  go 
nnpnniihed,  though  ne  may  have  brought  ei^ 
personsintoslanderand  icproadi.  Iwillti^e 
the  opinion  of  tiie  gemlemen  of  the  jury, 
(thoeghlgivcmy  own  in  point  of  law),  whether 
this  publication  has  tbe  effect  of  bringing  tbe 
several  penotis  who  fill  tbe  situation  of  aide- 
de-camp,  into  auspicion  and  disgrace?  If 
they  think  it  does,  they  will  find  him  guilty  on 
the  fint  count ;  and  you  shall  be  at  liber^  to 
apply  to  tbe  Court  to  set  aside  that  verdict- 
Mr.  KidiaHwn. — Shoold  not  the  opinion  of 
the  jury  be  taken,  my  lord,  whether  tha  paper 
is  a  libel  of  and  concerning  the  eight  t 

Mr.  Justice  JMo((.— I  think  it  ii  not^— I 
tHl  ymi  it  is  no»--it  is  the  (ntrodnction  of 
those  words  that  excites  all  the  difEcnltj. 

Ur.  Scartttl. — I  never  meant  to  ditpnte 
what  your  lordship  says,  tliat  this  might  have 
bc«n  a  libel  on  the  eight  if  the  party  bad  io- 
l^aded  to  point  to  the  eight. 

Mr.  Joatice  AiiaU.—'nt  is  the  question 
on  the  Becoid ;  rou  will  have  die  benefit  of 
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^UoM.— G«Dllein 
_   _D  mdictntent  agaiftst  Johi 
In  the  pnbUcatiDB  of  a  loppased  .  , 

the  Itadictment,  two  distinct  characters  are 
lCTT«n  to  this  poblicatian ;  one  ii,  "thtt  it  hu 
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WtdncT,  and  in  ttkntatad  M  Atllmt  *• 
Mwral  persona  who  filled  Iha  iitaaiie«  af 
tide-d«.catap.to  air  Jasscs  Leidi,  who  wm  iIn 
goveraor^^aral  of  the  leeward  ialanda,  tlk» 
Mriod  alhided  w  in  the pablicatioi ;  tne«ii«a 
IS,  that  it  hasatend«M]tto,aBd  thalitiip^ 
lithed  iberefore  with  (ha  intention  of  briD|iag 
the  criaiBal  justice  of  the  island  of  Aniy 
Into  diarepoie,  by  repreaeniing  that  rriwiMi 
Justice  iharawot  not  aaly  admuuslerad  m  tk* 
btkatfofalavw.  ThaMtwodianwtBn,y4MMi^ 
■re  peiftctly  distinct;  and  I  (ball  bf  taH^ 
teqacrt  the  fcvoar  of  your  opiniett  on  «aA  M 
^«tn. 
Iha  iadictiMiit  in  eight  separate  aaiB^ 
irther  charges  this  to  be  a  libel  a»ai^  •ap«k 
rata  i«<ti*iduala  naaad  im  Ihaae  aooMi;  b«  it 
kas  tnraod  oat  i»  the  eririmee,  10  be  iBpoaaifaW 
to  apply  it  to  any  one  of  those  eight— iapaai 
■ible,  beoauM  the  libel  doea  not  deNgMie  iw 
Dae  of  tbam  ftirtber  than  by  his  shnuioM  af 
eeiUeb* 


nentianed  in  the  publication  Is  wholly  Uaa 
and  gnmdiev;  if  there  had  been  any  eolMU 
for  it;  if  there  had  been  any  ruiDouiiaAnttn* 
or  in  England,  applying  to  a  paitknlai  ini£<ri^ 
dual,  it  might  perUps  be  aaid  the  pubHeMiaB 
MfAed  to  that  indindaal;  but  tbere  ia  ao> 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  appMrt  to  ma,  ttat  A* 
beta  staled  is  tbe  libel,  aie  proved,  bj  lb 
HorArd,  to  ba  fldae  and  gnmodlasa. 

Before  I  proeead  to  direct  yvnr  attantiaa  H 
the  paitienUrs  of  the  pubKeMkni,  and  to  Iha 
pretnse  points  that  arise  out  of  it;  I  arauU 
make  one  or  two  remaits  upon  some  Mpiaa 
which  have  been  introduced  to  day,  and  wtM 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  uy  rdatiOB  at  all 
to  the  issue  yon  have  to  tij.  lW  publicaiioa, 
and  your  verdict,  have  nothing  atidl  to4a 
with  any  general  question  relating  lo  di 
trade  or  its  abolitiMi,  or  wltii  tta  nu 


fiicfa  Doeoni  in 
on^bt  to  be  traaiad.  No  ||enard  qneaiiaa 
all  IS  involved  in  your  verdict;  naitMr  ii  it 
of  asf  imparUDca,  whathar  tbe  pwetenihrn  hi 
qoestion  has  been  instituted  nnder  tbe  diieelian 
of  the  legialntive  body  of  the  island  of  Antiga«v 
or  not.  It  is  qnite  immaterial  to  a  juiT,  who 
are  to  past  a  verdict  of  gnilly  or  not  guilty  oa 
an  individual,  who  or  what  his  prosecutor  am 
be.    It  bM  been  said,  that  the  object  of  Ota 

Easecation  was  not  to  much  lo  pnairii  Mr. 
aichaid  tbe  puUisber,  as  bj  dw  medindi  af 
a  prosecndon  against  him  ta  oooumI  a  diadi^ 
sureoftheorigwalaiitboraf  lUailuder:  wMi 
that  yon  laan  to  ma  to  hava  at  Httla  todoaa 
with  the  other  tapia.  Tliere  la  no  doiibt  Aal 
bj  the  law  of  this  connttji  and  of  all  adwr 
eiviUud  countries,  a  piiMar  or  bookaaBer  ia 
nswamUa  crimiiMlIy  aa  well  ae  dvilly,  far 
ibaoenttBta  oTlba  bo^  ba  peMisbea,  bo  lata 
IbaB  (he asAor  of  thesB.  ^  indeed,  thalm 
AoM  ba  olbarwiie,  lepnUtioB,  the  prolaadaB 
ofwhicbiB  oneof  tfaa  greniast  oUectt  oftiie 
iKw,  as  nmeh  as  Ibe  pnitactioB  of  Mopat^, 
and  scanlflen  than  the  pR>iectiD»  of  life  tMlf, 
wmild  ba  wh^OBpiotaetad:  fcrifimUMbem 
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wtn.  not  ififweralile»  m  tho  aulbon  ^  gtoa* 
mS\y  anknawn,  tlanden  migfat  be  circulaUMl  to 
aay  extentp  and  on  any  iubjecty  without  any 
poasible  meant  of  preTention  or  poniifament. 
It  was  not  indeed  pretended  by  the  adfocaie 
fvthe  defendant,  that  Mr.  riatchard  ii  not 
anawerable  for  this  publication^  if  in  your 
opinion  it  should  turn  out  to  be  criminal.  As 
little  have  you  to  do  with  the  question,  whether 
there  has  been  a  second  edition,  or  what  may 
baits  contents.  A  person  caunot  relieve  him- 
ielf  from  a  charge  or  libel  by  publisliinga  con- 
tradiction, even  on  the  next  day.  That  is 
matter  for  consideration  at  another  time  and 
place,  but  does  not  lead  to  an  acquittal  of  the 
original  chaige. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  know  veiy  well,  that 
theiiyuiy  thatu  done  to  the  reputation  of  a 
particular  person  by  a  publication  of  to-day, 
cannot  be  remedied  by  a  retraction  to-morrow. 
Many  of  those  who  see  the  original,  may  never 
livt,  or  be  in  the  way  to  see  the  contradiction 
of  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  if  thev  see  it,  great 
mischief  must  be  done,  irroparable  injury  may 
be  suffered.  As  little  have  you  to  do  witli  the 
body  by  whom  this  publication  is  sent  into  the 
worjd— 'I  mean  the  African  Institution:  be- 
cause, however  high  and  honourable  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  may  be,  however 
laudable  and  praise-worthy  their  ^neral  views; 
yet  if  in  the  prosecution  of  those  views,  laudable 
at  they  may  be,  they  out  forth  to  the  world 
•landers  upon  an  indiviaual,  or  upon  any  body 
ctf  individuals,  or  upon  the  administration  of 
justice  in  any  particular  place,  they  are  as 
ikiuch  amenable  to  Uie  law  for  such  an  act,  as 
the  meanest  subject  of  the  country. 

Having  made  these  observations  with  a  view 
of  itdieving  your  minds  from  the  matters  which 
have  been  pressed  befoi-e  you,  and  which  do 
not  appear  to  me  properly  to  bear  on  the 
questions  you  have  to  decide ;  I  will  now  pro* 
ceed  to  state  what  the  libel  is,  and  the  two 
questions  that  appear  to  me  to  arise  upon  it. 
It  is  a  passage  contained  in  a  book,  purporting 
to  be  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
African  Inslitutiou,  read  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  held  on  the  27ih  day  of  March,  1816. 
This  Institution,  geullcmen,  was  established, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  has  been  prosecuted  and 
carried  on,  for  tlie  most  laudable  purposes; 
and  so  far  a^  they  may  make  private  commu- 
nications to  each  other  of  what  they  shall  hear 
from  foreign  parts,  'with  a  view  to  the  conduct 
of  tlieir  own  designs,  so  far  they  will  be  actins 
Uwfiilly :  but  if  they  depart  from  that,  and 
put  forward  to  the  worid  at  large,  slanders  on 
an  individual,  or  on  a  body  of  individuals,  thepr 
are  not  less  amenable  than  they  would  be  if 
they,  did  so  in  any  other  character.  **  The 
directors  are  alto  imbrmed,  that  about  a  year 
ago,  the  following  circumstance  took  place  in 
the  island  of  Anti^a.  A  gen  tleman,  who  held 
the  situation  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor, 
sir  James  Leith,  having  severely  cart-whipped 
a  negro-woman  of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant, 
sh9  laid  her  complaiol  before  the  governor. 
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who  humanely  attended  to  her  story,  and  dis- 
missed her  with  some  money  for  herself,  and 
a  note  to  her  owner.  Instead,  however,  of 
taking  his  excellency's  interference  in  good 
part,  the  gentleman  gave  the  unfortunate 
woman  an  additional  number  of  lashes,  and 
dispatched  a  note  to  sir  James  Leith,  who  in 
consec^ucnce  ordered  his  secretary  to  inform 
the  writer,  that  sir  James  luui  no  further  occa^ 
sion  for  his  services.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
information,  the  gentleman  dressed  up  one  of 
his  negro-boys  in  his  own  uniform,  ana  mount- 
ing him  upon  an  oss,  dispatched  him  with  an 
insolent  note  to  the  govemor.**  So  fiar  you 
see,  gentlemen,  the  matter  relates  to  one  of 
the  aides-de-camp  of  sir  James  Leith.  Now 
comes  the  other  part.  "  He"  (that  it,  the  per- 
son who  is  asserted  thus  to  have  conducted 
himself)  "  was  afterwards  indicted  for  cnielty 
at  the  express  order  of  the  governor,  but  tlic 
^nd  jury  refused  to  find  the  bill.''  Now  this 
IS  put  forth  to  the  world  as  information  given 
to  the  directors  of  the  African  Institution.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  before  the^,  or  any 
other  body  of  men,  publish  information  which 
they  may  have  received  from  channels  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  which  cfaaruiels  per- 
haps with  great  propriety  they  refuse  to  disaoee 
—it  is  to  bie  lamented,  that  before  they  publish 
that  information  to  the  world,  they  do  not  take 
the  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  information 
be  correct  or  not.  Now  here  sir  James  Lcitii 
is  pointed  at  by  name ;  and  tber^re  if  any 
application  had  been  made  to  him,  previous 
to  the  publication  of  this  matter,  it  would,  as 
we  must  infer  from  the  testimony  we  have  re- 
ceived this  day,  have  been  answered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  them  that  the  information 
was  false  >— unfortunately  they  have  placed  too 
much  reliance  upon  the  person  who  gave  it 
them,  and  have  sent  it  abroad  to  the  world  by 
the  publication  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  publication,  in  the  first 
part,  imputes  great  cruelty,  and  conduct  in 
the  highest  deurree  improper,  to  an  aide-de- 
camp,  without  naming  him,  of  sir  Jumes  Leitli. 
1  need  not  repeat  the  evidence;  it  show5,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story.  The 
witness  called,  was  one  of  the  aides-de-cnmp  ; 
and  if  what  is  stated  liad  passed,  he  could  not 
but  have  known  it :  lie  says,  no  one  was  dis- 
missed :  he  filled  the  situation  of  attorney-ge- 
neral of  the  island ;  and  in  that  island,  as  in 
part  of  our  dominions  at  home,  namely,  Wales 
and  Scotland,  no  criminal  prosecution  is  car- 
ried on  without  the  knowleage  of  the  attorney- 
general  or  public  prosecutor;  so  that  if  there 
had  been  any  indictment,  he  roust  have  known 
it  in  his  oflkial  character,  for  he  was  resident 
in  the  island  at  the  time.  It  appears  by  his 
evidence,  that  at  the  time  to  which  this  publi- 
cation refers,  there  were  eight  several  gentle- 
men who  filled  the  situation  of  aides-de-camp 
to  sir  Jamei  Leith;  the  publication  does  not 
name  any  one  of  them,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
matter  by  which  any  person  acquainted  with 
all  of  them,  might  apply  it  to  one  in  prtifcreacu . 
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to  the  othen— it  is  in  these  general  terms: 
*^  A  gentleman  ivbo  held  the  situation  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  gOTcmor/'  did  so  and  so. 
Now  there  were  several  persons  who  held  that 
situation ;  therefore  it  will  be  for  you  to  say 
fay  your  Terdict,  whether  you  are  of  opinion 
that  this  publication,  most  manifestly  false, 
and  most  manifestly  reflecting  upon  some  one 
of  them,  was  calculated  to  bring  all  of  them, 
by  reason  of  the  uncertainty,  into  public  sus- 
Ipicion  and  disgrace.  It  is  said,  persons  read- 
ing this  publication,  and  knowing  that' such 
a|kl  such  gentlemen  filled  that  situation,  would 
be  led  to  say  it  might  be  this,  or  it  mi^t  be 
that ;  one  person  may  fix  on  one  as  the  object 
of  the  slander,  anoUicr  upon  another,  another 
upon  a  third,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
number :  that  may  be  the  case ;  and  you  will, 
if  you  please,  gentlemen,  tell  me  whether  you 
are  of  opinion  that  this  publication,  ambiguous 
as  it  is,  (a  <'  gentleman,  without  naming  him) 
and  utterly  false  as  it  is,  and  for  these  two  rea* 
sons  incapable  of  being  applied  with  certainty 
to  any  one  of  them,  is  a  libel  calculated  to 
raise  suspicion  against  all,  and  bring  them  into 
disgrace:  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  that 
«ffect,  you  will  say  the  defendant  is  guilty  on 
the  first  count. 

The  other  question,  which  refers  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  publication,  applies  to  the  last 
count  of  the  indictment ;  it  is  in  these  words : 
— **  He  was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at 
the  express  order  of  the  governor,  but  the 
grand  jury  refused  to  find  the  bill."  This 
follows  the  allegation  of  particular  facts  before 
rehearsed;  and  is  said,  m  the  last  count  of 
this  indictment,  to  have  been  published  in 
order  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  **  that  criminal 
justice  was  not  duly  administered  by  die  grand 
jurors  there  on  behalf  of  slaves."  If  you  think 
that  the  publication  has  that  effect,  and  is 
naturally  calculated  by  this  insinuation  to  cause 
a  belief  that  criminal  justice  was  not  duly  ad- 
ministered by  the  grand  jurors  on  behalf  of 
slaves,  you  will  say  that  the  defendant  if 
guilty  upon  the  last  count  also :  if  you  think 
it  has  not  that  effect,  you  will  acquit  him. 

Now  it  is  urged  to  jrou  for  tiie  defendant, 
that  the  clause — "  but  the  grand  ^ury  refused  to 
find  the  bill,"  does  not  cast  any  imputation  on 
the  grand  jury ;  for  they  may  refuse  to  find  a 
bin  for  the  most  laudable  and  proper  purposes : 
when  evidence  is  not  laid  before  them  to 
justify  them  in  finding  a  bill,  or  although 
persons  may  represent  facts  to  them,  which,  if 
trae,  ought  to  induce  them  to  find  a  bill,  yet, 
if  from  the  character  of  the  persons,  or  the 
node  in  which  they  conduct  themselves  in 
•their  presence,  they  should  repudiate  their 
evidence  they  would  most  properly  decline  to 
present  the  indictmept.  The  expression  is 
equivocal;  it  may  mean  a  justifiable,  laudable, 
and  proper  refusal — ^it  may  mean  an  unlawfol 
and  improper  refusal : — and  you  are  to  judge 
upon  the  whole,  which  is  its  true  meaning. 

Now  if  this  hftd  followed  a  sentence  charging, 


that  some  person  intending  to  inlnre  ahothet 
had  caused  a  bill  of  indictment  to  be  preferred 
against  that  other,  and  had  sent  some  persons 
to  induce  the  jury  to  find  a  bill ;  you  would 
infer  that  the  imputation  was  not  on  the  ^rrancC 
jury,  but  on  the  person  who  sent  the  bill  to 
them,  and  sent  witnesses  before  them  to  make 
them  believe  that  to  be  true  which  they  found 
to  be  false.  If  this  sentence  had  followed  such 
a  sentence  as  I  have  described,  it  would  be  an 
innocent  publication ;  as  it  would  be  imputing 
to  them,  not  improper,  but  proper  and  laudable 
conduct.  But  what  are  the  facts  that  precede 
this  sentence  }  for  on  that  you  win  judge ;  it  is 
an  assertion,  that  a  gentieman,  who  held  the 
situation  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor,  sir 
James  Leith,  having  severely  cart-whipped  a 
negro  woman  of  his  own,  who  viras  pregnant^ 
she  laid  her  complaint  before  the  governor; 
who  attended  to  her  story,  and  hnmaneW  iia« 
terfered  on  her  behalf-— that  the  person,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
master,  repeated  his  cruelty  and  his  improper 
conduct;  and  yet  these  things  are  asserted ai 
facts : — and  it  is  further  asserted  as  a  fiust,  that 
this  person,  who  had  so  misconducted  Um^ 
self,  was,  by  the  express  order  of  the  governor, 
prosecuted  for  cruelty,  but  that  the  grand  jury 
refused  to  find  a  bill. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  say  whether,  con- 
necting this  sentence  with  the  sentences  that 
preceded  it,  with  the  facts  therein  stated  to 
have  been  committed,  any  man  can  doubt  that 
the  author  of  the  sentence  meant  to  say,  that 
the  grand  jury  had  refhsed  to  find  the  bill, 
although  facts  to  warrant  it  had  been  laid  be- 
fore them  at  the  instance  of  the  governor.  If 
you  are  of  that  opinion,  then  it  is  a  libel  withiii 
the  last  count  of  this  indictment,  calculated 
to  represent,  that  criminal  justice  was  not  didy 
administered  by  the  grand  jury  on  behalf  of 
slaves. 

I  have  been  invited  to  give  my  opinion  on 
the  contents  of  this  paper ;  and  it  is  prolxibly 
my  duty  to  do  so — ^but  ybu  are  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  my  opinion,  or  give  any  greater 
weight  to  it  than  m  the  exercise  of  your  own 
judgment  and  reason  you  think  it  entitled  to ; ' 
fbr  the  character  of  the  paper  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  your  opinion,  and  not  by  mine.— *I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  publication,  ambigu- 
ously as  it  is  expressed  as  to  the  individual, 
and  false  as  it  is  in  all  its  parts,  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  all  the  persons  wuo  hold  the  situations 
pf  aid^-de-camp  of  sir  James  Leith  into  sus- 
picion and  disgrace,  and  is  therefbre  a  libel  in 
the  first  view  in  which  I  put  it.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that,  taking  the  whole  together,  the 
expression  at  the  close — ^  but  the  grand  juiy 
renised  to  find  the  bill"— does  mean  to  impute 
an  improper  refiisal.  That  is  my  opinion  upon 
the  two  questions :  but  I  request  you  to  exer* 
cise  your  judgment,  and  found  your  verdict 
upon  the  result  of  that  judgment. 

The  jury  inunediately  found  the  deitodant 
guilty  upon  the  tint  and  last  counU. 
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COUST  OF  JKINO«  BENCH. 

My  iM,  imr. 

llck  Sogeuii  Beit4 — I  move  jrooff  lordshipf 
iar  Jodgment,  in  the  King  aganit  Hatekud. 
Il  w«l  triad  befiMtt  Mr.  Jnstioe  Abboti. 

-  (Mr.  Jtutioe  Alibott  read  hii  ivpoft  of  tiie 
€vid«Bce  on  the  triil,  and  added,] 

An  eh|ection  waa  takeo,  that  aa  the  pamphlet 
ipoha  of  one  indiTidual  only,  there  ooold  be 
■0  fesdiot  i^Km  either  of  tlie  ooanta  charging 
■I  a  Ubel  upon  all  of  them  or  one  of  them  that 
which  appealed  to  be  a  libel  upon  one  indi- 
vidual. 1  however  left  it  to  the  jury,  and  gave 
Ihe  defiandant  liberty  to  move  to«nter  a  veidict 
«f  not  gnil^  upon  the  ftnt  count,  if  the 
oouit  ihould  be  m  opinion,  that  the  verdict 
ooooitning  the  eight  did  not  Mtt^ct  them  gene- 
lally.  I  left  it  to  the  jniy  to  detennine, 
whether  thev  thouffbt  the  libel  calculated  to 
Wng  the  whole  e^^ht  into  suipicion  and  dis- 
gnoa :— 4hat,  there  being  no  clue  to  fix  it  ou 
OM^  O^y  would  oooBider,  whether  it  was  not 
calculated  to  brins  all  of  them  into  luspicioa 
and  ditgraoe;  ana  that  if  to,  they  would  find 
ma  detedaBt  guilty  upon  the  first  count. 

I  teft  it  alao  to  the  jury  to  consider,  whether 
fhe  diarge,  that  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find 
thftbill,  meant  that  they  reiused  in  consequence 
#f  the  want  of  due  evidence  to  enable  them  to 
And  it,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  collected,  that 
they  had  refused  to  find  it  though  proper  evi- 
denoe  had  been  laid  before  them,  I  desired 
iktm  to  find  their  verdict  according  as  they 
•hould  consider  this  word  used  in  the  one  sense 
wr  the  other ;  and  tbey  found  the  defendant 
guilty  upon  the  first  count -and  the  e^^hth. 

The  following  aftdavits  were  read  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant : 

In  the  Kivo's-BEKcn. 

The  Kiiro 

agautit 

Jonif    IlATCRAaD. 

Midftffiffr.— 'JoHM  IIatchard,  of  Pic- 
cadilly, in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
bookseller,  the  above-named  defendant, 
tndic^-oathand  sailh,  that  heliu  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  bookseller  for  nine- 
leea  years  and  upwards,  and  as  he  humbly 
trusts  and  believes,  with  credit  and  repu- 
tation. And  this  deponent  saiih,  that  in 
or  about  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
liundrad  and  seven,  as  he  verily  believe^ 
as<to  the  time,  a  society  of  persons,  calHag 
tfiemaelves  the  African  Institution,  was 
Ismed  and  established  in  the  city  of 
Wesftminatei^  the  olgect  of  which  (as  this 
dtponent  veiily  heUeves)  as  and  always 
hath  bees,  to  proosote  the  •dvilixation  of 
Africa,  and  to  pieuaat  any  infractions  of 
the  iawil  euactad  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  tnda.  Aad  this  deposwnt 
nith,'  that  hit  royal  highness,  the  oi&e  of 
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Olonoester,  is,  -and  ever  since  the  esta« 
hiishment  of  the  said  Institution,  hath 
^leen  tlie  patron  and  president  thereof; 
and  that  the  lord  ardibishop  of  Caaiei>* 
bury,  with  several  other  prelatss,  and 
mvoB/oiihit  temponl  peen  of  the  icalm, 
as  weH  as  some  membecs  of  the  Heuse  of 
Commons,  are,  and  for  many  jrears  faavf 
been,  vice-piesdeots  of  the  said  Institu* 
tion;  and  that  all  the  directors  of  the  said 
Institution  are  and  always  have  been  mea 
of  the  highest  diaracter  and  respectabi- 
lity, and  several  of  them  also  memben  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  di^ 
poneut  saith  that  he  is,  and  for  several 
years  past,  hath  been  the  publisher  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  directors  of  the 
said  Institution.  And  that,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  said 
lustitution,  held,  as  thb  deponent  is  in- 
formed and  believes,  at  the  Freemaaona* 
Tavern,  in  great  Queen-atreet,  linooln's- 
inn  Fields,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  (but  at  which  meei^ 
ing  this  deponent  was  not  present)  a 
report  of  the  proceedingi  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  said  Insititution  during  the 
-then  preceding  vear  (being  their  tenth 
report),  was,  as  this  deponent  is  also  in- 
formed and  believes,  read  by  the  secretary 
of  the  aame  Institution ;  and  that  the  said 
directors  were  then  and  there  requested 
to  print  the  substance  thereof.  And  thi^ 
deponent  saith  he  hath  aefver  been  em- 
ployed or  concerned, directly  or  indirectly, 
u  the  preparing  or  printing  of  the  said 
tenth  report,  or  any  other  of  the  annual 
reports  of  Uie  said  directors,  nor  did  he 
ever  see  any  of  the  said  lepoila  in  maou- 
acript,  neither  has  he,  previous  to  their 
being  respectively  brought  to  him  for  sale, 
ever  had  any  communication  with  tlie 
printers  thereof,  or  of  any  of  them,  re- 
specting the  printinff  the  same,  but  hath, 
from  tirac  to  time,  been  in  the  habii  of 
receiving  from  the  clerk  or  measeager  of 
the  said  Institution,  such  and  so  many  of 
tl^  printed  copies  of  the  said  reports 
relBpectively,  as  the  said  clerk  hath,  from 
time  to  time,  brought  or  sent  to  this  de- 
ponent for  sale.  And  this  deponent  fur- 
ther saith,  that  on  or  about  the  thirty-finHt 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  he  received  from  the  messen- 
ger employed  by  the  said  Institution, 
twenty-nve  printed  copies  of  the  baid 
tenth  vep<Mrt,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  aaase  for  sale,  aM  seUiag  the  same. 
And  that  he  eapesod  the  same  for  sale 
aooosdiagW,  and  continued  so  to  do  until 
the  twelfii  day  of  November  now  last 
peat;  during  whioh  time  this  deponent 
■aith  4hat,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  he  did  not  sell  or  dispose  of 
move  than  six  of  the  sa^  ^ies.  And 
this  d^KMient  fuither  saith,  that  on  the 
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Slid  twelfth  day  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  as  this 
deponent  verily  believeSy  at  to  Uie  time, 
Mr.  Philip  Martinean  and  Mr.  William 
Malton,  the  solicitors  for  the  prosecutors 
in  this  cause,  came  to  this  deponent's 
shop,  in  Piciiadilly,  and  informed  this 
deponent  that  the  said  Tenth  Report  con- 
tained libellous  matter,  which  they  tlien 
pointed  out  to  this  deponent,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  an  action  or  prosecution, 
unless  this  deponent  would  give  up  to 
them  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  para- 
graph complained  of  (being  the  libel  set 
fortli  in  toe  indictment  in  this  cause). 
And  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of,  and  unable  to  point 
out,  ascertain,  or  discover,  the  writer  of 
the  said  paragraph,  or  the  author  or 
fnuner  of  the  said  Ubel,  and  therefore  this 
deponent  then  referred  the  said  Messieurs 
Martineau  and  Malton  to  Thomas  Ilar- 
.  rison,  esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  said 
African  Institution,  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  their  application.  And  this 
deponent  farther  saitb,  that  on  the  twenty- 
tliird  day  of  April,  inst.,  he  applied,  by 
letter,  to  the  said  Mr.  Harrison,  the  se- 
cretai^  of  the  said  Institution,  and  in- 
formed him  that  as  he,  this  deponent,  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  being  called  before 
this  honourable  court  to  receive  judgment 
in  this  cause;  and  as  the  solicitors  for 
the  prosecution  had  required  this  depo- 
nent to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  said  libel,  of  which  he  was  wholly 
ignorant,  further  than  as  it  appeared  by 
the  resciutions  of  the  Directors  of  the 
said  Institution,  that  it  originated  in  a 
Letter,  addressed  to  the  said  Thomas 
Harrison,  by  a  correspondent  in  the  West 
Indies,  he,  this  deponent,  begged  to  be 
informed  whether  the  said  Directors  were 
disposed  to  give  up  that  letter  to  him, 
this  deponent,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
shown  to  the  prosecutors,  or  would  furnish 
this  deponent  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer.  And  this  deponent  saith, 
that  in  answer  to  the  said  lastF-mentioned 
application,  he,  this  deponent,  on  the 
twenty-nintli  day  of  April,  inst.,  received 
from  the  said  Thomas  Harrison,  a  letter,  of 
the  tenor  or  effect  follovring  (that  is  to  say) : 

^'African  Institution,  2m April,  1817. 

"  Sir ; — Your  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Directors  of  the  African 
Institution,  at  a  meeting  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  am  directed  to  return 
the  fbilowi  ng  answer :  The  Directors  would 
be  far  from  desiring  to  screen  from  me- 
rited punishment  any  person  who  had 
8«nt  them  false  information,  if  they  could 
€urly  ascribe  to  him  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  they 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
believed  the  erroneous  information  which 
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he  sent  them  to  be  tme,  and  they,  there^ 
fore,  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
violate  the  obligation  arising  from  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  writer 
of  the  letter  for  which  you  ask.  The 
Directors,  therefore,  while  they  deeply 
regret  that  you  should  be  exposed  to  any 
ill  consequences,  from  an  act  in  which 
there  was  certainly,  on  your  part,  nothing 
intentionally  wrong  or  inconsistent  with 
the  respectable  character  you  have  always 
maintained,  are  of  opinion  that  they  can- 
not, without  injustice  to  a  third  person, 
relieve  you  from  that  hardship  by  com- 
municating to  you  his  letter.  They,  how-« 
ever,  entertain  a  hope  that  the  prosecutors 
will  not  think  it  a  good  reason  for  acting 
towards  you  with  a  harslmess  from  which 
they  were  willing,  in  consideration  of 
your  innocence  to  abstain,  that  you  do 
not  comply  with  a  condition  which  it  is 
out  of  your  power  to  perform.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Thomas  IIarbisok,  Sec  A.  I." 
"  Mr.  Hatchard." 

And  this  deponent,  upon  his  oath  post 
lively  saith,  that  the  said  libel  did  not 
originate  with,  or  proceed  from  him,  this 
deponent ;  and,  as  the  said  Tenth  Report 
came  to  this  deponent  from  a  society,  or 
body  of  persons,  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  benevolence  and  character,  he, 
this  deponent,  did  not,  until  the  time 
that  the  said  Messieurs  Martineau  and 
Malton  so  called  upon  him,  as  aforesaid, 
entertain  the  most  distant,  or  any  know- 
ledge, apprehension,  suspicion,  or  con- 
ception, of  its  containing  any  libel,  or  any 
matter  of  a  libellous,  malicious,  scandal- 
ous or  defamatory  nature,  or  any  matter 
whatever,  which  was  not  founded  in  per- 
fect truth.  And  this  deponent  saith,  that 
he  hath  always  considered  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  said  Institution,  to  be 
a  concern  of  a  public  nature ;  and  that  the 
said  reports  so  published  as  aforesaid, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  And  this  deponent 
saith,  that  all  the  prosecutors  in  this  cause, 
and  all  persons  forming  the  grand  jury  of 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  are,  and  always 
have  been,  wholly  unknown  to  this  depo- 
nent. And  that  he,  this  deponent,  hath 
not,  nor  ever  had,  any  malice,  or  mali- 
cious, or  evil  design,  view,  or  intention, 
against  the  said  prosecutors,  or  the  grand 
jurors,  for  the  said  island  of  Antigua,  or 
any  of  them,  in  selling  or  publishing  the 
said  Tenth  Report,  or  the  matter  therein 
contained,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  that  he 
sold  the  same  only  in  the  common  course 
of  his  business,  and  merely  as  the  book- 
seller usually  employed  by  the  said  Insti- 
tution. And  this  deponent  saith,  that 
from  the  time  when  the  said  Messrs.  Mar- 
.tinean  and  Malton,  so  called  upon  this  de- 
3  A 
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ponenty  as  aforenid,  UDtH  tba  sheet  con- 
taining the  libel  or  ttatement  now  complain- 
ed of  was  cancellcdyas  hereinafter  aiention- 
edy  he,  this  deponent,  with  the  strictest  care 
and  circumspection^  and  by  positive  orders 
to  his  cleriu  and  senrants,  prevented  the 
sale]  or  distribution  of  the  said  Tenth 
Report,  and  during  that  time  did  not,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information, 
and  belief,  either  by  himself,  or  by  any 
clerk,  servant,  agent,  or  other  person 
whatsoever  connected  with  him,  sell  or 
dispose  of  any  of  the  said  copies  of  the 
said  Tenth  Report,  but  totalW  withheld 
the  sale  and  aispoeal  tbereoi;  until  the 
sheet  containing  the  libel  or  paragraph  in 
question,  was  cancelled  ■  and  reprinted, 
with  the  omission  of  the  said  libel  or  pa- 
ragraph, as  hereinafter  mentioned ;  nei- 
ther had  he,  this  deponent,  at  any  time 
whatsoever,  since  the  said  Messieurs 
Martineaa  and  Malton,  so  called  upon 
him  as  aforesaid,  sold  or  disposed  of  any 
copy  of  the  said  Tenth  Report,  containing 
the  said  libel  or  paragraph  now  in  ques- 
tion. And  this  deponent  further  saith,  he 
hath  been  informed,  and  believes,  that 
early  in  the  month  of  November  last,  the 
directors  of  the  said  Institution  caused  the 
sheet  of  the  said  Tenth  Report,  contain- 
ing the  said  libel  or  paragraph  in  question, 
to  be  cancelled,  ana  the  same  sheet  with 
the  omission  of  such  parsgraph,  to  be  re- 
printed and  inserted  in  sdl  the  copies  of 
the  same  report,  remaining  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  said  Institution,  or  of  tnis  de- 
ponent, amounting,  as  this  deponent  has 
Deen  informed,  and  believes,  to  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  seven  copies,  or  there- 
abouts. And  this  deponent  saith,  he  hath 
also  been  infDrmed,  and  verily  believes, 
that  the  fact  of  the  said  libels  being  so 
suppressed  as  aforesaid,  was  made  known 
to  the  said  prosecutors,  by  means  of  a 
letter  addressed  and  sent  to  their  said  so- 
licitors, Messrs.  Martineau  and  Malton, 
by  Messrs.  Lambert  and  Son,  the  solicitors 
for  this  deponent,  on  the'  ninth  day  of 
December  last,  and  that  a  printed  copy  of 
the  said  report,  so  alterea  as  aforesaid, 
was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  said 
Messrs.  Martineau  and  Malton.  And 
this  deponent  saith,  that  he  hath  not  at 
this  time,  any  copy  of  the  said  Tenth  Re- 
port in  his  possession,  custody,  or  power, 
containing  the  said  libel  or  paragraph 
complained  of,  nor  erer  had  any  further 
or  greater  number  of  such  copies,  than 
the  said  twenty-five  copies  so  received  by 
this  deponent  from  the  messenger  of  the 
said  Institution,  as  aforesaid.  And  this 
deponent  further  says,  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years  and  upwards  that 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
bookseller,  he  \as  never  before  been  sued 
or  prosecuted  for  publishing  any  libel,  or 
libellous  or  defama^tQry matter  wtMHioeTer, 
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9mA  to  his  knowledge  wad  beVtl  hath 
never  before  been  guilty  thereof,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he 
is  a  married  man,  and  has  had  a  very  nu- 
merous family,  and  that  he  has  five  chil- 
dren yet  living  And  althougli  he  has 
always  personally  attended  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  followed  it  witl)  perseverance 
and  unceasing  industry,  he  has  sustained 
many  losses,  and  is  in  limited  circum- 
stance!*. 

Sworn  in  Court  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1817. 

By  the  Court.  John  Hatcbard. 

Iv  TOE  Kimg's-Bench. 
TnE  KiHo 
agaimi 
John  Hatch abd. 

Aliddletex. — John  Hatch  a  rd,  of  Pic- 
cadilly, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  book- 
seller, the  above  named  defendant,  maketh 
oath  and  saith,  that  since  the  making  and 
swearing  of  his  former  affidavit  in  this 
cause,  on  the  first  day  of  May  instant, 
he,  thiis  deponent,  hath  applied  to  George 
£llerton  and  James  Henaerson,  of  John- 
son's-court,  Fleet-street,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, printers  and  partners,  who  (as  this 
deponent  hath  becni  informed,  and  be- 
lieves) have  for  several  years  past,  usually 
printed  the  annual  reports  of  the  directors 
of  the  African  Institution,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  after,  and  if  possible,  of  as- 
certaining the  author  or  writer  of  the  libel, 
or  libellous  paragraph,  contained  in  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  directors  of  the  said 
Institution,  for  the  publication  of  which, 
this  deponent  stands  convicted.  And  this 
deponent  saith,  that  upon  such  applica- 
tion, the  said  George  KUerton  and  James 
Henderson,  severally  assured  this  depo- 
nent, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the 
author  and  uriter  of  the  tmd  libel  or  libellous 
paragraph  wat  wholly  unknown  to  them,  res- 
pectively; but  they  severally  declined  to 
answer  any  other  inquiries  respecting  the 
said  Tenth  Report  or  the  matters  therein 
contained. 

Sworn  in  Court  this  5th 
day  of  May,  1817. 

By  the  Court  John  ILiTcnARD. 

In  the  King's-bevch, 

The  Kinp 
again»t 

John  Hatcbabp. 

JllWfefeff.— John  Hasxhabd,  of  Pic- 
cadilly, in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
bookseller,  the  above^amed  defendant 
■udoeth  oath,  and  saith,  that  since  the 
nuking  Bftd  sweariBf  ofhistwo  former  affi- 
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davits  in  this  ctuse,  tespeetively,  on  the 
first  and  fifth  days  of  May,  instant,  he,  this 
deponent,  hath  personaUy  applied  to 
Tnotias  Harrison,  esq.,  the  secretary  of 
th^  African  Institution,  fot  the  purpose  of 
inqcriring,  and  if  possihk},  ol  ascertain- 
ing by  Whom  the  manuscript  of  the  Tenth 
Report  of  the  dircctoils  of  the  said  African 
Institution,  containing  the  libel  or  libel- 
lous matter,  for  the  pubKoation  whereof 
this  deponent  stands  convicted,  was  pre- 
paired  or  written.  And  tfaris  deponent 
saith,  that  upon  sueh  applioation,  the  said 
Thomas  Harrison  declined  to  give  this 
deponent  any  information  whatever,  res- 
pecting the  said  manuscript,  alleging,  that 
he,  the  said  Thomas  Harrison,  could  not 
do  so  without  the  concurrence  of  a  board 
of  directors  of  the  said  Institution.  And 
this  deponent  saith,  that  he  has  no  know- 
ledge as  to  who  is  the  author,  Writer,  or 
framer,  authors^  writers,  or  framers,  either 
of  the  said  manuscript,  or  of  the  lettec 
mentioned  in  this  deponent's  first  affidavit, 
made  in  this  ckuse,  as  containing  the  said 
libel  or  libellous  matter  now  in  question ; 
and  that  he  knows  of  no  means  by  which 
he  can  obtain  such  knowledge,  or  any 
further  information  on  the  subject. 
Sworn  at  my  Chambers,  in 
Seijeants'-Inn,  Chan- 
cery-lane, this  8th  day 
of  May,  1817.— Before 
me 
J.  Batlet.  John  Hatchard. 

In  TfiE  KingVBencr. 

The  Kino 

agaimt 

John  Hatch  a  rd. 

Middlesex. — ^William  Henry  White- 
head, Clerk  to  the  Messieurs  Lambert 
and  Son,  the  solicitors  for  the  defendant 
in  this  cause,  maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that 
in  the  Courier,  the  Times,  and  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  newspapers,  of  the  fourth 
day  of  October  last,  two  letters  were  in- 
serted, purporting  to  be  published  by  order 
of  the  council  and  assembly  of  Antigua, 
in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  them  from  the 
hon.  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby,  of  that  island, 
addressed  to  sir  James  Leith,  then  late 
governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  but  then 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  of 
them  in  answer  thereto,  firom  the  said 
governor  to  the  said  Mr.  Kirby,  and  both 
of  them  contradicting  in  a  strong  and 
authoritative  manner  a  statement  contained 
in  the  Tenth  Report  of  directors  of  the 
African  Institution,  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  the  aides-de-camp,  to  the 
sidd  sir  James  Leith,  and  that  in  conse- 
qfuence  of  the  publication  of  tlie  aforesaid 
letters,  and  the  denial  therein  of  the  facts 
felartiig  to  Um  said  lide^de-oiiipi  which 


by*  the  ^d  Rebort,  it  was  allieged  the 
said  directors  had  been  informed  o^  and 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
present  prosecution,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  said  Institution,  was, 
as  this  deponent  hath  been  informed  and 
believes,  held  on  Saturday  the  twelfth  day 
of  October  last,  at  which'  meetinf^  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were,  as  this  deponent 
bath  abo  been  informed,  and  believes, 
passed  by  such  of  the  directors  of  the  said 
Institation  as  were  there  present,  and 
were  by  their  order  soon  afterwards 
published  in  the  Courier,  the  Timcs^  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle  newspapers,  (that 
is  to  say),  *'  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  African  Institution,  held 
at  the  Westminster  library  on  Saturday 
the  12th  October,  1816.  On  reading  in 
the  Courier  newspaper  of  the  fourth  in- 
stant, two  letters  published  by  order  of 
the  council  and  assembly  of  Antigua,  the 
one  from  the  hon.  Thomas  Norbury  Kirby, 
of  that  island,  addressed  to  sir  James 
Leith,  late  governor  of  the  Leewardlslands, 
and  now  governor  of  Barbadoes ;  and  the 
other,  in  answer  thereto,  from  the  said 
governor,  to  the  said  Mr.  Kirby,  contrar 
dieting  a  statement  in  tlie  Tenth  Bteport 
of  this  Institution,  and  on  reading  a  letter 
of  the  8th  day  of  April,  1815,  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  this  Institution,  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  West  Indies,  ia 
which  the  statement  referred  to  in  the  pre* 
ceding  letters,  was  originally  comtibauni- 
cated  to  this  Institution :  Resolved,  that 
it  appears  from  the  said  letters  of  the  hon. 
Thomas  N.  Kirby,  and  sir  James  Leith 
(of  the  authenticity  of  which  the  directors 
see  no  reason  to  doubt),  that  the  statement 
referred  to,  though  communicated  by  a 
gentleman  on  whose  accuracy  they  rea- 
sonably relied,  has  been  contraaicted  from 
tlie  highest  authority.  That  the  directors 
have  in  this  instance  strong  ground  for 
believing,  that  their  informant  was  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  we 
reported,  because  they  have  had  experi- 
ence of  his  veracity  and  correctnesss  in 
former  and  subsequent  cases,  and  because  it 
is  impossible  to  impute  to  him  any  motive 
for  the  inventing  such  a  story,  or  propagat- 
ing it,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  He  b|d  no- 
thing to  gain  by  deceiving  the  Institution, 
but  had  to  lose  by  it  the  good  opinion, 
which,  by  his  benevolent  eflEbrts  td*prbmote 
its  objects,  he  had  previously  acquired, 
and  the  public  nature  of  the  facts  repre- 
sented made  the  speedy  detection  of  the 
imposture  unavoiaable  :  Resolved,  that 
the  secretary  do  write  to  tlie  said  corres- 
pondent by  the  first  conveyance,  in  the 
name  of  the  board,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  and  requesting  t^at  he 
will  immediately  transmit  the  necessanr 
explanations  on  the  subject:  Resolved, 
ttiik  oopies  of  these  resolution  be  im- 
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mediately  published  id  all  the  London 
newspapers,  in  which  the  publieaUon  of 
the  council  and  assembly  ot  Antigua  has 
abpeared :  By  order  of  the  board,  Thomas 
Harrison,  secretary/'  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  he  hath  been  informed,  and 
verily  believes,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
•aid  resolutioni,  the  secretary  to  the  said 
Institution,  did,  on  the  said  twelfth  day  of 
October  last,  write  a  letter  to  this  corres- 
pondent in  the  West  Indies,  alluded  to  in 
the  said  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  as  this  deponent  is  also  informed, 
smd  verily  believes,  the  said  secretary  hath 
not  yet  recei? ed  any  answer  to  such  letter, 
nor  hath  since  received  from  the  said  corres- 
pondent any  explanation  whatever  on  the 
•object  of  the  said  resolutions.  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  he  hath  been  in- 
formed and  believes,  that  in  consequence 
of  letters  soon  afterwards  received  by  the 
secretary,  and  one  other  of  the  directors 
of  the  said  Institution,  from  other  corres- 
pondents in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  said  Tenth  Report,  the  directors 
of  the  said  Institution  were  ag^in  called 
together,  and  at  a  special  meeting  held  by 
them  on  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  October 
last,  the  following  resolutions  were  made 
and  passed  by  sudi  of  the  directors  of  the 
•aid  Institution  as  were  then  present,  and 
by  their  order  were,  as  this  deponent  hath 
also  been  informed,  and  believes,  soon 
afterwards  published  in  the  Courier,  The 
Times,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  news- 
papers (that  is  to  say) : "  At  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion, held  at  the  Westminster  library,  on 
Tuesday,  the  29di  of  October,  1816.  On 
reading  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the 
fouith  instant,  two  letters  published  by 
order  of  thb  council  and  assembly  of  An- 
tigua ;  the  one  from  the  hon.  lliomas  Jfor- 
bury  Kirby,  of  that  island,  addressed  to  sir 
James  Leith,late  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  now  governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  other  in  answer  thereto  from  the 
•aid  governor,  to  the  said  Mr.  Kirby,  con- 
tradicting a  statement  in  the  Tenth  Report 
of  this  Institution,  and  on  reading  a  letter 
of  the  8th  April,  1815,  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  this  Institution,  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  the 
statement  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
letters,  was  originally  communicated  to  this 
Institution,  and  upon  reading  two  letters 
forwarded  by  the  last  conveyance  from  the 
Leeward  Islands  to  the  secretary,  and  to 
another  of  the  directors,  from  two  gentle- 
men in  the  West  Indies,  who  concur  in 
contradicting  the  statement  which  has 
been  published  by  this  Institution  :  lie- 
solved,  that  although  no  answer  could 
yet  have  been  received  to  the  letter  which 
ihe  secretary  of  this  Institution  has,  in 
compiiunce  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
12th  inslanf|  addressed  to  the  correspond-  I 


ent  by  whom  the  statement  to  question 
was  originally  communicated,  yet  that  the 
letters  which  have  been  now  read  to  the 
board,  appear  to  prove,  that  the  statement 
contained  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  this  In- 
stitution is  either  wholly  untrue  or  ma- 
terially erroneous.  That  the  directors 
deeply  regret,  that  the^  have  been  made 
the  instrument  of  givmg  publicity  to  a 
statement  containing  an  unfounded  impu- 
tation on  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  in  their  report.  Tbat  it  has, 
therefore,  become  the  duty  of  this  board, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  publicly 
avowing,  that  they  nave  in  this  instance, 
been  misled  by  the  information  they  have 
received.  That  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  take  the  possible  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing these  resolutions  m  the  several  Lon- 
don newspapers,  in  which  the  resolutions 
of  the  12th  instant  were  inserted ;  By 
order  of  the  Board,  Thomas  Harrison 
Secretary.''  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  he  hath  been  informed,  and  verily 
believes,  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  said  Institution,  held  on 
the  fifth  day  of  November  last,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  sheet  in  all  the  then  re- 
maining copies  of  the  said  Tenth  Report, 
which  contained  the  erroneous  statement 
hereinbefore  adverted  to  should  be  can- 
celled, and  that  the  same  sheet  should  be 
reprinted  and  reinserted  in  the  said  copies, 
omitting  such  erroneous  paragraph.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  he  nath  been 
informed,  and  verily  believes,  that  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  last-mentioned  resolution, 
every  possible  endeavour  was  \ised  to  sui>- 
press  and  prevent  the  further  circulation 
of  the  said  Tenth  Report,  containing  the 
statement  alluded  to  by  the  said  several 
resolutions,  and  that  all  the  copies  of  the 
said  Tenth  Report,  then  remaining  in  the 
office  of  the  said  Institution,  and  which 
this  deponent  is  informed,  and  believes, 
were  seven  hundred  and  eighty  seven  in 
number,  were  corrected  by  cancelling  and 
destroying  the  sheet  of  each  such  copies 
which  contained  the  statement  above 
alluded  to  and  by  reprinting  the  same 
sheet,  and  reinserting  the  same  in  each  of 
the  said  copies,  with  the  omission  of  the 
statement  so  alluded  to.  And  this  depo- 
nent also  saith,  he  hath  been  informed,  and 
verily  believes,  that  at  another  general 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  said  Insti- 
tution, held  on  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day 
of  February,  now  last  past,  the  following 
resolution  was  made  and  passed  by  such 
of  the  directors  of  the  said  Institution  as 
were  then  present,  and  was  by  their  order, 
with  the  memorandum  thereto  subjoined, 
soon  afterwards  published  in  the  Courier, 
The  Times,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle 
newspapers  (that  is  to  say),  *'  At  a  board 
of  directors  of  the  African  Institution,  held 
on  Tnesdayi  the  11th  day  of  February, 
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18t7y  it  was  resolved.  That  this  Institu- 
tioQ  baviog  received  a  further  communica- 
tioa  from  the  West  Indies,  since  the 
publication  of  their  resolutions  of  the 
19th  and  39th  days  of  October  last,  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  declarii^  their 
conviction,  that  the  information  relating  to 
the  aid^e-«amp  of  sir  James  Leith,  in 
the  island  of  Antigua,  which  thev  had  re- 
ceived from  the  West  Indies,  and  inserted 
in  their  Tenth  Report  is  totally  unfounded. 
•—N.  B.  The  sheet  of  the  Tenth  Report 
containing  the  statement  relative  to  the 
island  of  Antigua  was  long  ago  cancelled, 
and  another  sheet,  omitting  that  parapaph, 
inserted  in  its  stead,  in  ful  the  copies  of 
the  Report  remaining  in  the  possession  of 
the  Institution. 

Sworn  in  Court,  this  1st 
day  of  May,  1817. 

By  the  Court. 

William  Henry  Whitehead. 

In  the  Kiho's-Bench. 
The  Kmo 
cgamU 
John  Hatchako. 

i(fid<&ter.~The  Right  Hon.  John, 
Earl  ov  Daanley,  in  Ireland,  and  Baron 
Clifton  of  Leighton  Bromswold,  in  Great 
Britain,  maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  he 
has  known,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
above-named  defendant,John  Hatchard,for 
sixteen  years,  now  last  past,  and  upwards, 
and  that  during  all  that  time,  he,  the  said 
John  Hatchard,  hath,  to  the  best  of  this 
deponent's  knowledge  and  belief,  carried 
on  his  business  of  a  bookseller,  with 
credit  and  reputation.  And  this  deponent 
saith,  he  has  always  considered  and  be- 
lieved, and  still  dodi  consider  and  believe, 
the  said  John  Hatchard,  to  be  a  man  of 
good  principles,  and  of  a  kind,  humane, 
and  charitable  deposition.  And  that  the 
said  John  Hatchard  would  not  designedly 
send  forth  to  the  world  any  publication  of 
a  slanderous  nature,  or  calculated  to  de- 
fame any  man,  or  body  of  men,  whatever. 

Sworn  in  Court,  this  1st 
day  of  May,  1817. 

By  the  Court.  Darnlet. 

In  toe  Kino's-Bench. 

The  Kivo 

QgainU 

Join  Hatchard. 

JfMi(22esejr.— The  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Philip  Weddell,  Lord  Grantham, 
maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  has  known 
and  been  well  acquainted  vrith  the  above- 
named  defendant,  John  Hatchard,  for 
fifteen  years  now  last  past  and  upwards, 
and  that  during  all  that  time  he,  the  said 
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John  Hatchard,  has,  to  the  best  of  this  de- 
ponent's knowledge  and  belief,  carried  on 
nis  business  of  a  bookseller,  ¥rith  the 
highest  credit  and  reputation.  And  this 
deoonent  saith,  he  verily  believes,  and  is 
well  convinced,  that  the  said  Jdm  Hat- 
chard is  not  a  person  of  evil  or  slanderous 
disposition,  and  that  he  is  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  every  or  any  malicious  intention  or 
design,  to  vilify  or  defame  any  man,  or 
bodv  of  men  whatsoever,  and  would  not, 
wilnilly,  or  knowingly,  send  forth  to  the 
world,  auy  publication,  of  a  slanderous  or 
defamatory  nature,  or  calculated  to  bring 
the  character  of  an^  individual  whatever, 
into  disgrace  or  disrepute.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  has 
always  considered  and  believed,  and  still 
doth  consider  and  firmly  believe,  the  said 
John  Hatchard,  to  be  a  man  of  the  most 
strictlv  moral  and  loyal  principles,  and  of 
a  kind,  humane,  and  charitaole  dbpoai- 
tion, 

Sworn  in  Court,  this  20th 
day  of  April,;l817. 

By  the  Court  GRANtHAM. 

In  the  King's-Bench. 
The  King 
againU 
John  Hatchard. 

Middlesex, — ^The  Right  Hon.  Frederick 
JoHNRoBiNSON,of  Park-place,  St.  James's, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his 
majesty's  most  honourable  Privv  Council, 
maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  has  known 
and  been  well  acquainted  with  the  abov&- 
named  defendant,  John  Hatchard,  for  four- 
teen years  now  last  past,  and  upwards,  and 
that  during  all  that  time,  he,  the  said  John 
Hatchard  has,  to  the  b^tof  this  deponent's 
knowledge  and  belief,  carried  on  nis  busi- 
ness of  a  bookseller,  with  the  greatest 
credit  and  respectability.  And  tms  depo- 
nent saith,  he  has  alwa3rs  considered  and 
believed,  and  still  doth  consider  and  be- 
lieve, the  said  John  Hatchard  to  be  a  man 
of  the  most  strictly  moral  and  loyal 
principles,  and  of  a  kind,  humane,  and 
charitable  disposition.  And  that  the  said 
John  Hatchard,  would  not  designedly 
send  forth  to  theworid  any  publication  of 
a  slanderous  nature,  or  calculated  to  de- 
fame any  n^an,  or  body  of  men,  whatever. 

Sworn  in  Court  this  i9th 
day  of  April,  1817. 

By  the  Court.  Fun.  John  Robxnsov. 

In  the  KingVBench. 
The  Kino 
agaimi 
John  Hatchard. 
Jiidtf^bftr.— The  Hon.  jPuiur  Pusxt, 
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of  OrmfttM  SqvMe,  widdA  Uia  liberty  t 
of  WestnuMter,  in  th«  Couoty  of  Middle- 
•e%  and  of  Fosej  Hoiuey  ia  the  county 
of  BerkSy  mtketh  o«tk  and  laithy  that  he 
liaa  knowB,  iod  been  well  aieqiiauited 
with  the  abottf-nflmed  defendant,  John 
Hatehaid  for  ten  years  now  last  past, 
and  opwardsy  and  that  during  all  that 
time^  he,  the  said  John  Hatehnnd,  has,  to 
tho  best  of  hit,  deponent'i,  knowledge 
and  belief,  carried  on  hie  bnsineit  of  a 
Bookseller,  with  the  greatest  credit  and 
les^^ectiMity.  And  this  dtpooenl  saith, 
he  hH  always  considered  and  believed, 
imd  still  doth  coaeider  and  boltete,  the 
said  John  Uatchard  to  be  n  man  of  the 
nuMt  strictly  iMral  and  leyal  principles, 
and  of  a  kind,  hsmaoe,  and  charitable 
ilKlposition,  And  that  the  said  John 
iMcKard  wonld  not  designedly  send 
forth  to  the  worid  any  publication  of  a 
tlanderdiM  nature,  or  calculated  to  de- 
fame any  man,  or  body  of  men,  what- 
ever. 

Sworn  in  Court,  this  29th 
day  of  April,  18ir. 

By  the  CourU 

In  TKK  KmoVBEircH. 

The  Kino    . 
againU 
'  JoHV  HatcrarO. 

MMuat^^^l%  ThCM AS  BllVARD  of 

Wimpole-street,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
eet,  bttionet,  makelh  oath  ind  saith, 
that  he  hu  known,  nod  been  well  ac- 

3uaiated  with  the  abo^MiaiBed  defendant, 
ohn  Hatebird)  for  nineteen  ytfart,  now 
fast  past,  tnd  upwaids,  dnring  the  whole 
of  which  tiifle,  the  said  John  Hatchard 
hath,  as  this  deponent  ?erily  beKeves, 
carried  on  his  business  of  t  bookseller, 
with  (he  greatest  credit  and  respectability. 
And  this  depottent  is  well  conyinced, 
thai  the  said  John  Hatchard  is  not  a  per- 
son of  eril  or  slanderous  disposition,  and 
4hat  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  e¥ery  or 
any  miJIoious  intention  towards  any  one, 
and  neter  designed  to  vililjr  or  defame 
nuy  ttsii^  or  hody  of  men  whatsoerer. 
And  tiiis  deponent  verily  believes,  that 
tiM  said  John  Hatdhaid,  wMld  not  wil- 
fully, or  knowingly,  setd  forth  to  the 
world,  any  publios^ion  of  t  slanderous 
4#  defmurtory'  nature,  or  cdileulatcd  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  individual 
whatsoever,  or  bring  his  cttaMster  into 
disgrace  or  disrepute.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  deponent  saith,  that  he  has 
always  considCMd  and  believed,  and  still 
doth  consider,and  firmly  believe,  Uie  said 
John  Hatchara,  to  be  a  man  of  the  most 
•    «(rietl!faiortl4iidlbtnltriiMlfiesyandof 


n  disposition  remsiriuibly  kind,  humane, 
and  charitable. 

Sworn  in  Court,  this  26lh 
day  of  April,  18 IT. 

By  the  Court.  T.  BtmnAnv. 

IV  THE  KiMoVBeMCH. 

Trb  Kfiro 

agamtt 
John  Hatch aro. 

AfidJfetej. — Sir  Robert  Febl,  of 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  George,  within  the  Liberty  of  West- 
ihinster,  in  the  couAty  of  MidiUesex,  and 
of  Drayton  Manor,  in  the  County  of 
Stafford,  baronet,  maketh  oath  and  saith, 
that  he  has  known,  and  been  wed  ac- 
quainted with  the  above-named  de- 
fendant, John  Hatchard,  for  fourteen 
years  now  last  past,  and  upwards,  and  that 
during  all  that  time,  he,  the  said  John 
Hatchard  has,  to  the  best  of  this  depo- 
nent's knowledge  andbelief,  carried  on  his 
business  of  a  bookseller,  with  the  greatest 
credit  and  respectability.  And  this  de- 
ponent saith,  he  has  always  considered  and 
believed,  and  still  doth  consider  and  be- 
lieve, the  said  John  Hatchard  to  be  a  man  of 
the  most  strictly  moral  and  loyal  principles, 
and  of  a  disposition,  kind,  humane,  and 
charitable,  and  that  the  said  John  Hat- 
chard would  liot  designedly  send  forth 
to  the  world  any  publication  of  a  slander- 
ous nature,  Or  calculated  to  defame  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  whatever. 

Sworn  in  Court,  this  29th 
day  of  April,  IdlT. 

By  the  Court.  Robert  Pexl. 

Ik  the  Kivo's-Bevch. 

ThbKivo 

JoHii  Hatchard. 

H/Bdiku*,  —  JoHH  Weylawd  the 
younger,  of  Sackville-street,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of 
Middiiesex,  esq.,  and  of  Hawthom-hill,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  nkaketh  oath  and 
saith,  that  he  has  personally  known  and 
been  well  acauainted  vrith  thb  above- 
named  defenaant  John  Hatchard  for 
fifteen  years  now  last  past,  and  upwards, 
and  that  during  all  that  time,  he  the  said 
defendant  hath,  as  this  deponent  verily 
believes,  carried  ota  the  business  of  a 
bookseller,  with  the  highest  credit  and 
respectability,  and  with  a  reputation  per- 
fectly pure  and  unsullied.  And  this  de- 
ponent verily  believes,  and  is  well  con- 
▼ineed,  Uiat  the  teid  John  Uatchard  is 
not  a  person  of  evil  or  slanderous  dispo- 
sition, but  on  the  contrary  that  he  is  and 
alwnv^  has  been,  duriilg  the  above  period, 
ntioriy  ilMApiibie  6f  evteiy  or  any  mali- 
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cious  iDteotioii  or  ^esiga  to  ^vilify  or  do- 
fame  any  many  or  body  of  rnoOy  vdMtsoovcTy 
and  would  not  wilfully  or  knowingly  stnd 
forth  to  the  world  any  pulilicalion  of  t 
slanderous  or  defamatory  naturo,  or  odU 
culated  to  bring  the  character  of  any  in- 
dividnal  whatever  into  dissrace  or  diire- 
pule.  And  that  he  this  deponent'  hath 
always  considered  and  believed,  a»d  still 
doth  consider  and  betitve,  the  said  Joha 
llatchard,  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  strictly 
moral  principles,  and  of  a  mott  kinci, 
humane,  and  charitable  disposition. 
Sworn  in  Court  this  25th 

day  of  April,  1817. 

By  the  Court.      J.  Wetlakb,  Jun. 

In  the  KinoVBekch. 

The  Rikg 

ugainU 

John  Hatchabd. 

Middlesex, — Charles  Cowper,  of  Al- 
bany, in  the  parish  of  Saint  James,  i^  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  esq.,  maketh  oath  and 
saith,  that  he  has  personally  known  and 
been  well  acquaintea  with  the  above  named 
defendant,  John  Hatchard,  for  thirteen 
years  now  last  past,  and  upwards,  and  that 
during  all  that  time,  he  the  said  defendant 
ba«,  to  the  best  of  this  deponent's  know- 
ledge and  belief,  carried  on  bis  business 
of  a  bookseller  with  the  highest  credit 
and  respectability,  and  with  a  reputation 
perfectly  pure  and -unsullied,  and  from 
such  this  deponent's  knowledge,  he  verily 
believes,  and  is  well  convinced,  that  tiie 
said  John  Hatchard  is  not  a  person  of  evil 
or  slanderous  disposition,  and  that  he  is 
and  always  has  been  utterly  incapable  of 
every  or  any  malicious  ihtention  or  design 
to  vili^r.or  defame  any  man  or  body  of 
men  whatsoever,  and  would  not  wilftiUy 
or  knowingly,  send  forth  to  the  world  any 
publication  of  a  slanderous  or  defamatory 
nature,  or  calculated  to  bring  the  cha- 
racter of  any  individual  whatever  into 
disgrace  or  disrepute,  but  on  the  contrary, 
this  deponent  saith,  that  he  has  always 
considered  and  believed,  and  still  doth 
consider  and  believe,  the  said  JcAhi 
Hatchard  to  be  a  roan  of  the  most  striolly 
moral  principles,  and  of  a  most  kind, 
humane,  and  charitable  disposition. 
Sworn  in  Court  this  26th 

day  of  April,  1S17. 

By  the  Court.       Charles  Cowper. 

Iv   THE  KINC'S-BSNCH. 

The  Kino 

agaimt 
John  Hatcbarp. 

Middletex, — Jorn  Pekn,  of  New-«treet 
Spring  Gardens,  in  th?  county  of  Mid- 


dlMSy  and  of  Sti»ke  Parki  iD-tha  oonnty 
of  Bfiks,  esq.,  maketh  oath  aiid  saith)  that 
bi  has  known  and  been  well  acquainted 
with  tiie  jJ)ove-named  defendant  John 
Hatchard,  for  nineteen  years  now  lattipast, 
and  upwards,  during  the  whole  oC  which 
time  tne  said  John  Hatchard  hath,  u  this 
deponent  verily  believes,  carried  on  his 
business  of  a  bookseller  with  the  greatest 
credit  and  respectability.    And  thisde- 

Jonent  is  well  convinced,  that  the  said  * 
ohn  Hatchard,  is  not  a  person  of  evil  or 
slanderous  disposition,  and  that  be  it 
utt^y  incapable  of  every,  or  aey.  mali- 
cious intention  towards  any  onei  and 
never  designed  to  vilify  or  defame  any 
man  or  bcxly  of  men  whatsoever.  And 
this  deponent  verily  believes,  that  the  said 
John  Hatchard,  would  not  wilfully,  or 
knowingly  send  forth  to  the  worid,  any 
publication  of  a  slanderous  or  de^unaAery 
nature,  or  calculated  to  wound  the  feeiinga 
of  any  individual  whatever,  or  bring  ma 
character  into  disgrace  or  disrepute.  Baif 
on  the  contrary,  Uiis  deponent  saith,  that 
he  has  always  considered  and  believ<ad^ 
and  still  doth  consider  and  firmly  b^tm 
the  said  John  Hatchard  to  be  a  maiL  of 
the  most  strictly  moral  and  loyal  principlia 
and  of  a  disposition  remarkably  kmdp 
humane,  and  charitable. 

Sworn  in  Court  this  26th 
day  of  April,  1817. 

By  the  Court.  J.  Pairir  * 

In  the  Kiho's-Bencb. 

The  Kino 

agakut 
John  {Iatchard. 

Middiemx.  —  Buckbridge  Ball  Ae» 
worth,  esq.,  of  Giieat  Quean-straet,  Wat^ 
minster,  in  the  county  of  Middlasea,fnakatii. 
oalh  and  saith,  that  lie  bath  known  and 
been  well  acquainted  with  thftabnTanawad 
defiandant  John  Hatchard,  for  ninetaes 
yean  now  last  past,  and  upwards,  §mA 
from  sud)  his  knowledge,  ana  ae  ht  varilf 
believes  the  said  John  Hatchard  is  not  a 
person  of  evil  or  slanderous  dispoaitioa^ 
nut  on  the  contrary,  this  deponent  ia  M9» 
fectly  convinced  that*  the  said  Jmhi 
Hatchard  is  wholly  incapable  of  any  aw^ 
licious  intention  towards  any  ana,  and 
that  he  has  never  had  any  •design  to  vilify 
or  dafame  any  man  or  body  of  men  whal^ 
soavar.  And  that  he  would  not  wilfbUy 
or  knowingly,  sell  or  dispose  of  any  book, 
paanphlct,  or  other  publication,  of  a  slao* 
deioiis  ordefamatoiy  nature,  or  calculated 
to  bring  the  character  of  any  individual 
into  disgrace  or  disrepute.  And  this  de- 
ponent saith,  that  anring  all  the  tine 
aforesaid,  the  said  John  Hatchard  hath,  aa 
this  deponent  verily  believes,  canied  en 
his  business  as  a  booksaUar,  with  ^h^' 
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highest  credit  and  respectability.    And  . 
that  he  is,  in  this  deponent's  judgment  and 
opinion,  a  man  of  the  best  moral  princi|>1esy  , 
and  of  a   disposition  remarkably  kind,  ' 
humane  and  charitable. 
Sworn  in  Court  this  25th 

day  of  April,  1817. 

By  the  Court.  B.  B.  Acwortb. 

Mr.  DioUnf. — Are  there  any  affidavits  for 
the  prosecution? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Anl.— No. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — ^Rising  to  address  your  lord- 
ships on  behalf  of  the  defendant  now  on  the 
Aoor,  I  cannot  but  eipress  my  regret,  that  he 
should,  in  this  moment  of  peril,  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  those  eminent  talents  to  which 
bis  defence  was  originally  entrusted.*  I  feel 
the  more  concerned  on  this  account,  that  I  am 
tha  cause,  and  perhaps  the  ionocent  cause,  of 
having  given  him  that  advice  which  exposed 
him  to  the  expense,  and  one  of  your  lordships 
to  the  trouble,  of  investigating  this  case  before 
a  jwy.  From  the  very  first  till  the  present 
moment,  this  gentleman  has  entertained  but 
OM  sense  of  regret  and  concern,  that  he  should 
have  been  the  unfortunate  instrument  of  usher- 
mg  this  publication  into  the  world  :  but  yet 
I  must  own,  that  at  one  time  I  did  entertain 
a  considerable  hope  that  upon  a  caodid  consi- 
deration of  the  vthole  context  of  that  publica- 
tions—of the  manifest  innocence,  nay,  I  will 
say  of  the  laudable  motives,  which  actuated  the 
parties  in  the  main  design  of  that  publication, 
a  jiiiy  might  have  been  persuaded  to  think, 
that  there  was  not  any  thing  in  it  of  so  danger- 
ous a  tendency,  or  so  injurious  to  the  reputation 
and  fame  of  individuals,  as  to  have  made  it 
necessary  to  make  him  a  public  example.  In 
that,  it  appears  that  I  vras  deceived :  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  do  me  the  credit  to  believe  I  en- 
tertained an  honest  opinion,  or  I  should  not 
have  given  that  advice. 

My  lords,  I  felt,  as  every  one  must  feel,  that 
the  insinuation  conveyed  in  that  report,  as  far 
as  it  respected  the  gentlemen  who  are  there 
generally  described,  must  have  been  painfiil 
to  the  fillings  of  their  honourable  minds :  but 
I  did  venture  to  think,  that  it  was  not  an  im- 
possible case,  that  where,  by  an  inadvertent 
publication  framed  altogether  with  a  different 
view,  an  expression  had  dropped  that  was 
uMiiarded,  and  therefore  had  given  pain  to 
indaviduals,  though  a  public  prosecution  for  a 
libel  must  necessarily  be  the  consequence,  I 
did  think  that  the  aides-de-camp  of  sir  James 
LaUi,  being  from  their  situation  gentlemen — 
and,  as  was  represented  by  one  of  them  in  this 
caa^  gentlemen  of  character,  which  I  never 
douDted, — that  when  they  had  considered  this 

*  Sir  William  Garrow,  who  at  the  trial  of 
this  indictmant  conducted  the  case  of  the  de- 
fendant, was  apDoinlad  a  baron  of  the  exche- 
qnav  previous  to  Mr.  Hatchard's  being  brought 
up  for  judgment. 


publication,  which  could  not  be  mmnt  to 
attack  them  as  a.  body,  they  would  have  felt 
that  the  reparation  due  to  them  was  such  as 
gentlemen  might  derive  from  a  retraction  of 
the  slander. 

It  appears,  that  long  before  this  prosecution 
was  meditated,  or  long  before  any  public 
notice  of.it  could  exist,  the  directors  of  the 
African  Institution  theinselves  had  issued  a  re- 
solution, taking  notice,  that  what  had  crept 
into  their  report  was  untrue.  They  had  issued 
a  resolution  in  the  only  terms  they  could  adopt, 
unless  they  libelled  the  person  who  had  given 
them  information ;  in  which  they  stated,  that 
the  person  who  sent  them  that  information  had 
been  misinformed.  It  appears  also,  that  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
publication.  That  the  defendant,  of  his  own 
authority,  and  those  who  employed  him,  the 
moment  they  were  satisfied — as  they  were — of 
the  want  of  foundation  of  that  whidi  they  had 
stated,  withdrew  the  publication,  took  every 
measure  to  prevent  its  further  circulation;  and 
sent  a  fresh  copy  of  the  report  in  ouestion  to 
the  press  without  this  matter ;  and  tliat  but  six 
copies  of  this  paper  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  public— probably  the  greater  part 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  instituted  this  pro- 
secution. I  submit,  therefore,  that  every 
thing  was  done  that  this  individual  could  do. 

Upon  the  trial  of  this  cause,  his  lordship  had 
the  goodness  to  suggest  his  doubts  upon  the  form 
of  the  first  counts  of  the  indictment,  and  to  give 
us  the  privilege  to  move  the  court,  if  we  thought 
it  advisable.  My  lords,  upon  consideration, 
when  we  reflected  that,  however  doubtful  the 
issue  of  the  first  count  might  be,  the  jury  had 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the  last  count, 
charging  a  reflection  upon  the  grand  jury  of 
the  island  of  Antigua,  however  slight  the 
ground  —I  thought  it  vain  to  trouble  the  court 
with  an  application  upon  the  first  count,  when 
there  was  a  conviction  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed upon  the  last.  But  when  I  look  at  the 
publication  itself,  I  see  that  the  word  ''  re- 
fused" is  the  only  word  upon  which  a  ground 
could  exist  for  calling  for  a  verdict ;  which  I 
admit  is  a  fair  ground.  One  single  word  (of 
which,  perhaps,  in  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
writer  in  composing  the  paragraph,  had  not  ad- 
verted to  the  force)  is  the  only  ground  of 
charge.    But  I  am  far  from  vindicating  the 

Jmblication.  I  should  neither  do.  justice  to  the 
ieelings  of  the  individual  I  represent  to  day, 
nor,  though  I  am  not  counsel  for  the  African 
Institution,  should  I  do  justice  to  them,  if  1 
attempted  on  any  one  part  of  thb  publication 
to  vindicate  that  which  they  had  published.  I 
do  not  say  one  word  in  justification  of  it ;  and 
all  I  can  say  in  excuse  for  it  is,  that  persons 
with  the  best  intentions  and  motives  may  be 
deceived  by  mis*information. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  publisher  is  be- 
fore your  lordships;  and  I  know  very  well, 
and  I  shall  never  deny,  that  generally  speaking, 
the  publisher  of  a  libel  must  be  identified  with 
the  author^  unless  the  author  is  avowed.    But, 
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lay  lofdt,  in  tbit  cas*  I  sippeaK  to  your  lord- 
ships* feelings.  The  jurv  nave  done  right  by 
their  Terdict— that  I  admit. — Bot  can  your 
lordships,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
suppose  a  case  which  can  possibly  exist,  in 
which  a  publisher  might  more  easily  be  led 
into  this  false  step?  No  unknown  author 
oomes  to  him,  desiring  him  to  publish  this 
paper— 4IO  person  who  could  'be  suspected  of 
uaving  an  improper  view ;  but  the  publication 
proceeds  from  a  most  honourable  body,  corn* 
prising  what  is  most  eminent  in  rank  and 
talents  in  this  country.  How  could  he  imagine 
that  he  incurred  any  risk  in  publishing  what 
came  (ram  them  ?  •  They  must  be  deemed  the 
authors  of  this  publication;  and  it  does  not 
issue  from  them  as  unknown  authors.  It  is  a 
publication,  the  authors  of  which  are  known ; 
and  therefoire  he  himself  miffht  surely  be  ex- 
cused, if  he  did  not  exercise  the  caution  which 
the  law  expects,  by  an  inspeotion  of  the  publi- 
cation itself,  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  it 
contained  libellous  matter.  It  is  possible  that 
the  attorney-general  himself  might  send  a  pub- 
lication to  the  press,  in  which  something  might 
appear  that  mii^ht  be  libellous.  But  surely  a 
Bookseller  might  be  excused,  if  he  knew  it  was 
re? ised  by  that  learned  person,  for  putting  it 
forth  to  the  world.  I  trust,  therefore,  Mr. 
Ilatchard  will  stand  as  much  to  be  excused 
before  your  lordships,  as  any  man  who  has 
committed  an  involuntary  offence. 

^Vhat  then  is  the  object  of  the  prosecution  ? 
Is  it  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence  ?  I 
trust  I  have  satisfied  your  lordships,  that  Mr. 
Ilatchard  is  not  that  individual,  who  would 
knowingly  engage  in  a  libellous  publication. 
is  it  to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
viduals pointed  out  by  this  publication  ? 
Surely  justice  has  been  done  to  thehi.  No 
man  has  ventured  to  affirm  the  truth  of  this 
publication — no  man  concerned  in  it  has  done 
any  thing  but  eipress  his  sorrow.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  prosecutors  at  the  trial 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  it.  Perhaps  one 
might  have  doubled,  as  the  truth  was  no  jus- 
tiiicatioo,  whether  it  was  false ;  but  it  was  the 
object  of  every  one  who  was  connected  with 
Mr.  liatchnid,  to  make  the  refutation  of  the 
calumny  j*  public  and  as  distinct  as  the  libel 
iisalf  had  been :  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
more  pains  were  taken ;  for  in  the  whole  cir- 
cnit  or  this  kingdom,  only  six  copies  had  been 
put  into  cireukition ;  and  I  think  your  lordships 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  publications  in  the 
newspapers  have  given  mow  currency  to  the 
Ubel  as  well  as  to  the  refutation  of  it,  than  the 
original  book  itself.  If  the  object  of  this  pro- 
scention  is  t»  sootha  the  wounded  feelings  of 
those  who  haire  been  affected  by  it-— either  the 
gimnd  jury,  respectable  men,  no  doubt,  or  the 
aides  de  camp  of  sir  James  Leltl^—I  trust  yoot 
losdskips  wilt  think,  that  every  thing  the  de* 
fendaiA  has  done,  has  been  with  a  view  tm 
effect  that  object;  and  that  my  learned  friend 
who  wppinnts  dM  piotecntors,  if  they  lie  the 
pioseculass,  wiU  not.  m  the  tiercise  of  tint 
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humanity  known  to  belong  to  him,  press  for  a 
vindictive  punishment  on  the  part  of  gentlemen^ 
who  must  nave  received  all  the  reparation  that 
a  gentleman  desires. 

Tliere  is  perhaps  one  other  view  I  ought  t6 
take  of  this  case,  by  way  of  anticipation.  On 
the  trial,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Sergeant  Bat, 
who  represented  the  prosecutors,  was  pleased 
to  introduce,  and  witk  no  common  decree  of 
force,  an  address  to  the  Jury,  which  I  thongbt 
(and  in  this  I  had  his  lordship's  concurrence^ 
had  no  necessair  or  immediate  connexion  wifli 
the  subject.  Ht  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  the  aidM-de-camp  of  sir  James  Leitk 
— that  it  was  not  the  grand  jury  of  Antignii; 
but  the  legislature  of  tint  island,  that  were  the 
prosecntors.  If  the  legidature  of  the  island  of 
Antigua  be  the  prosecutors,  if  thev  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  them  to  institute  this  prosecntiori; 
for  the  vindication  of  the  Brand  jury,  or  the 
aides-de-camp  of  sir  Jamer  Leith,  I  trust  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  public  rqiaration  those 
persons  have  received.  But  if,  under  the  mask 
of  this  prosecution,  it  is  intended  to  take  am 
occasion  of  making  some  declamation  again^ 
the  object  or  supposed  motives,  either  m  the 
body,  or  the  individusds  forming  a  part  of  tb^ 
body,  of  the  African  Institution,  I  beg  leave  to 
enter  my  protest  against  Mr.  Ilatchard  beinf 
the  scape-goat  for  that  Institution.  It  was  said 
by  my  learned  friend — and  he  could  not  say 
otherwise — that  the  rank,  the  honour,  mb 
talents,  and  Uie  virtues  that  adorned  that  Iih 
stitution,  made  it  impossible  to  suspect  thflt 
they,  as  a  body,  could  entertain  improper  viewss 
but  he  was  pleased  to  sav,  there  might  be  indi- 
viduals among  them,  who  set  themselves  mf 
as  a  tribunal  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  mastew 
towards  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who 
were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  pvhlie 
mind  prejudices,  which  my  learned  friend 
painted  in  his  peculiar  manner,  as  highly  ia^ 
jurious  to  persons  residing  in  the  West  Indiei. 
My  lords,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  know  of 
some  persons— if  I  may  judge  from  the  wcK- 
known  character  and  motives  of  those  witk 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
learned  friend,  and  those  who  Instruct  him,  are 
mistaken  in  that  supposition.  I  believe  that 
no  such  individual  exists,  and  that  it  is  totally 
an  unfounded  supposition.  Bat  if  they  di 
exist,  I  trust  your  loidsliips  will  think,  dMt 
this  is  not  an  occasion  on  whichanydecUunatioA 
can  be  urged  against  them  to  aflhet  the  de- 
fendant upon  tlw  door.  The  coBvietiOB  aad 
the  punishment  of  Mr.  Hatchard  can  have  m 
effect  upon  those  individuals^  if  any  sech  eaitt: 
and  dberefose  I  trust  my  learned  mend^  in  hit 
discretion,  will  not  think  tl  ezpedieni  to  take 
this  occasion  of  entertaining  yonr  fordshipe 
wick  a  topic  which  has  nothug  to  do  widi  tM 
matter  befoni  the  eonrt. 

Widi  rsspect  to  aaodier  part  of  this  case^  I 
shsAI  tsonble  your  lordships  veiv  shordy.  It  li 
stated  in  the  affidavits,  that  the  defendaatig 
wfcotty  ignorant  of  the  nane  of  the  individnl 
who  wrote  that  paper;  thetkehasendwvouifd 
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to  obtain  the  nnmcy  but  hns  not  lieon  able  to 

procure  it.    I  am  counfel  for  Mr.  liatcbard  in 

(his  case ;  and  i  trust  it  is  sufficient,  if  your 

lordships  are  satisfied  that  he  has  been  unable 

to  do  so,  that  no  ag:gravatcd  punishment  should 

fall  ui>on  him  because  he  has  been  unable  to 

.do  it ;  but  I  appeal  to  my  learned  friend's  judg- 

meut  and  candour,  whether  it  be  necessary  for 

'  him  to  possess,  on  behalf  of  the  legislature  of  the 

island  of  Antigua,  the  name  of  that  individual. 

.A  gentleman  liYing  in  the  We^t  Indies,  who 

has  been  probably  craftily  imposed  upon,  in 

.order  to  make  him  the  rehiclc  of  a  piece  of 

false  information,  writes  a  private  letter  to  a 

friend  connected  with  the  African  Institution, 

and  tliat  gentleman  luys  it  before  the  committee. 

If  the  prusecutor^i  arc  indeed  the  legislature  of 

the  islan<l  of  Antigua,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  I 

.think  those  in  possession  of  that  name,  have 

-done  right  to  withhold  it.    lie  has  committed 

no  crime  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  this  coun- 

tnr- — A  gentleman  living  in  the  West  Indies, 

who  has  written  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 

«annot  be  indicted  here  if  his  friend  here  has 

Published  it :  by  what  law  of  Antigua  can  he 
e  brought  before  a  public  tribunal  f  I  appre^ 
hend  by  none : — if  there  be  no  law  in  this 
country,  or  in  that,  by  which  he  could  be  pu- 
nished, I  trust,  it  will  not  be  deemed  on  the 
E art  of  Mr.  Harrison— a  gentleman  whom  I 
Kve  long  personally  known,  a  gentleman  of 
the  profes:?ion — altogetlier  improper  that  he 
should  be  unwilling  to  disclose  a  name  to  the 
offended  legislature.  My  lords,  an  angry 
icgishture  is  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  so  far 
there  might  be  danger,  lest,  if  they  found  no  law 
to  punish  that  person,  they  should  make  one. 
I  do  not  say  that  will  be  done ;  but  still  it  may 
.be  a  reason  why  an  individual,  himself  innocent 
t>f  any  crime,  and  merely  the  vehicle  of  retailing 
fidse  informbtion  imposed  upon  him,  should 
not  be  surrendered  up  to  persons  who  may  have 
their  own  pecuhar  views  and  feeling:*  upon  the 
subject :  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  Mr. 
Hatchard  is  ignorant  of  the  name  of  that  indi- 
vidual, and  is  unable  to  comply  with  that  de- 
sire. I  make  little  doubt  that  if  the  individual 
who  conveyed  the  information,  had  been  sus- 
jpected  of  any  improper  design  in  so  doing,  and 
knuch  more  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime 
in  so  doing,  be  would  have  been  surrendered 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  prosecution ;  but  in  the 
view  I  take  of  this  case,  it  does  not  appear  to 
ae  in  what  way  they  could  proceed  criminally 
against  him,  unless  they  mode  a  law  for  the 
purpose. 

.  My  lords,  there  is  another  circumstance  to 
explain  the  affidavits.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Hatchard  has  sworn,  and  that  recently,  that  he 
applied  to  know  who  was  the  individual  author 
01  the  tenth  report.  The  answer  is,  that  do  in- 
formation can  be  given  to  him  upon  the  subject. 
The  authbt  of  the  publication  must  be  deemed 
to  be  the  body  at  large — the  publication  was 
directed  by  the  body  at  large ;  and  whether  any 
^dividual  compiled  this  which'  undoubtedly 
had  been  better  suppressed,  or  it  was  done  by 


the  committee,  the  body  at  large  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  authors  -of  the  publicatieii. 
But  what  doe^  my  learned  friend  wish  ? — A 
vindication  of  the  character  of  these  gentle- 
men } — he  has  it.  Does  he  wish  contrition  in 
the  defendant? — he  has  it.  What  does  my 
learned  friend  wish  ? — that  he  should  have  a 
victim  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  or  virtue, 
brought  into  this  court  ?  I  trust  such  is  not 
the  desire  of  my  learned  friends,  and  that 
such  is  not  the  design  of  this  prosecution ;  if  it 
was,  I  can  only  say,  that  your  lordships*  can- 
dour and  sense  of  justice  will  not  make  Mr. 
Hatchard  a  victim  upon  this  occasion  to  any 
such  desire,  if  he  is  not  able  to  disclose  that 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  disclose :  nor  do  1 
see  how,  if  it  were  disclosed,  any  material  ob- 
ject of  any  prosecution  could  be  more  efl'ectually 
answered,  than  has  been  answered  by  this  pro- 
secution, in  having  brought  forth  a  public  re- 
futation of  that  which  was  false.  I  nave  only 
to  draw  your  lordships  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  Mr.  Iiatchanl,  by  persons  un 
connected  with  this  Institution,  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  opinion  of  his  moral  cha- 
ractei^~of  the  caution  and  forbearance,  and 
honour,  with  which  he  has  conducted  a  trade  of 
some  difficulty  in  these  times,  for  nineteen 
jrears ;  and  that  this  is  the  very  first  occasion 
in  which,  under  the  sanction  of  very  illustrious 
names,  which  might  have  protected  him,  at 
least,  from  the  suspicion  of  designing  to  do  any 
thing  wrong,  he  nas  been  inadvertently  led 
into  the  sale  of  six  copies  only,  of  a  publication 
containing  a  passage  injurious  to  some  indi- 
viduals ;  and  for  which,  from  the  time  he  has 
been  conscious  of  his  offence,  down  to  the  ])ro- 
sent  moment,  he  has  never  failed  to  express  the 
contrition  which  appears  u]K)n  his  affidavits 
upon  this  occasion.  I  rely  upon  your  lordships* 
humanity  and  justice,  tiiat  if  there  be  any  c;ise 
in  which  the  publisher  of  a  libel  can  receive  a 
mitigated  sentence,  this  is,  above  all  others, 
that  case. 

Mr.  Richardson. — My  lords,  I  am  also  of 
counsel  for  Mr.  Hatchard.  After  what  has 
been  said  by  my  learned  friend,  I  think  I  shall 
best  consult  his  interest,  by  confining  what  I 
have  to  say  to  one  or  two  topics.  I  hope  that 
upon  the  affidavits,  read  by  the  officer,  it  will 
appear,  that  his  conduct,  ever  since  it  was 
maide  known  to  him  that  the  publication  in 
question  was  supposed  to  contain  reflections 
injurious  to  the  character  of  any  individual, 
has  been  perfectly  consistent  with  the  high 
character  of  which  numerous  and  respectable 
testimonies  have  been  borne  to-day.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  at  any  time  he  has  ever  en~ 
deavoured  to  uphold  the  cliarge  supposed  to 
be  made  against  those  persons.  Although  he 
appeared  here  to  make  a  defence  before  the 
juiy,  I  may  appeal  to  the  learned  judge  before 
whom  the  trial  took  place,  that  it  was  not  with 
a  view  to  sustain  the  charge  against  them,  but 
under  the  impression,  that  the  supposed  libel, 
when  coolly  and  impartially  considered,  might 
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aotbe  deemed  to  fall  wiUiio  the  legal  defini- 
tion and  scope  of  a  libel;  that  there  might  be 
favourable  circumstances  to  induce  a  jury  to 
consider  tliat  there  was  a  want  of  that  malice, 
which  misht  be  supposed  to  form  a  part  in  the 
▼erdict  of  guilty :  and  although  I  do  most  fallv 
admit  that,  by  the  verdict  tlte  jury  have  found, 
they  have  proved  that  the  advisers  of  Mr. 
Ilatchard  were  mistaken ;  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  considered  as  putting  him  in  a  situation 
different  from  that  in  which  he  would  have 
stood  if  he  had  at  once  submitted  to  a  judg* 
mont  by  default. 

My  lords,  it  appears  that  he  has  taken  every 
pains  to  satisfy  the  object  of  the  prosecutors 
(if  such  was  their  object)  of  knowing  who  was 
the  author,  or  even  who  was  the  person  draw- 
ing up  from  the  letter  the  paragraph  in  the 
publication :  both  these  facts  appear  to  me  out 
of  the  defendant's  reach.  It  appears  that  he 
had  notliing  to  do  with  the  printing — that  he 
was  merely  the  agent  in  receiving  a  definite 
number  of  copies ;  not  from  any  unknown,  or 
suspected  person,  but  from  the  messenger  of 
this  body  of  most  respectable  persons,  —  to 
whom  he  paid  implicit  credit,  and  upon  whose 
authority  he  published  a  small  number  of 
copies:  only  to  the  number  of  twenty<five 
were  ever  received  by  him  for  sale ;  and  of 
those,  only  ten,  or  a  dozen  at  the  outside,  ever 
found  their  way  through  his  agency  to  the 
world,  and  they  perhaps,  some  of  them,  to  the 
agents  for  this  prosecution.  He  has  used 
every  endeavour,  by  application  as  well  to  the 
secretary  of  that  respectable  body,  as  to  the 
printer  of  the  book,  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  informing  the  prosecutors  of  the 
name  of  the  author,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
in  point  of  law  he  is  by  that  rendered  not 
guilty ;  but  he  has  rendered  every  reparation 
in  his  power. 

I  will  not  say  more,  lest  I  should  weaken 
the  effect  of  my  learned  friend's  address ;  and 
I  hope  that  the  defendant,  whom  I  have  per- 
sonally known  some  years,  will  not  suppose 
that  1  desert  his  cause  by  the  omission  of  otiier 
topics :  if  I  did  not  stand  here  as  his  counsel, 
I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  borne  my 
individual  testimony,  not  only  to  the  integrity 
and  respectability  of  Mr.  IIatchard*s  character, 
but  also  to  the  peculiarly  humane  and  charit- 
able disposition  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Scr<;eant  Bfs/.— Mv  lords — ^It  lias  sel- 
dom fallen  to  my  lot  to  address  your  lordships 
calling  for  punishment  upon  any  individual ; 
and  the  duty  I  am  called  upon — and  feel  my- 
self particularly  called  upon— ^to  discharge  to- 
day, not  merely  from  wnat  has  passed  before, 
but  from  what  has  just  taken  place,  is  one 
which  I  perform  with  extreme  pain,  because  I 
have  heard,  from  the  most  respectable  testi- 
mony, that  the  gentleman  who  stands  upon 
your  lordship's  floor,  is  a  most  respectable  man. 
— ^I  have  not  known  him,  as  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Eichardson  has;  but  from  all  the  infonn- 
atioQ  I  have  had,  I  would  add  (if  it  did  not 


seem  almost  impertinent)  my  testimony  to  the, 
integrity  and  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  thei 
defendant.  I  will  do  more:  lam  willing  at 
this  moment,  if  those  who  send  ray  learned 
friend  here  think  proper  to  accede  to  my  pro^ 
position — I  am  willing,  upon  one  condition^' 
which  I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  think  k 
proper  one,  to  stop  here  and  to  ask  no  jud^ 
ment  against  him : — ^my  lords,  tlie  condition  is 
this — we  cannot  prosecute  the  African  lnsti« 
tution^let  them  give  up  to  us  the  individuals 
of  that  society  who  directed  this  publication. 
I  know,  my  lord,  that  there  are  some  of  tliem 
attending  the  Court.  One  cannot  look  at  the 
names  that  are  included  here,  without  seeing 
that  there  is  every  thing  that  is  great  and  ho- 
nourable in  society.  I  know  that  these  per- 
sons have  nothing  to  do  with  tliesc  proceed- 
ings ;  and  I  trust,  that  there  are  none  asso- 
ciated with  the  persons  whose  names  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  who  would  stand  by  and  suffer  an 
individual  to  be  punished  for  their  fault.  If 
they  are  worthy  of  being  members  of  this, 
society,  I  trust  they  will  accede  at  once  to  my^ 
proposition.  If  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  it 
now,  I  am  ready  to  consent  to  this  matter 
standing  over,  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  whether  they  will  allow  an 
innocent  man  to  suffer  for  their  crime ;  for  that 
somebody  must  be  made  a  sacrifice,  there  can-, 
not  be  a  doubt. 

My  learned  friend  has  thought  proper  ta 
advert  to  what  passed  at  the  trial — my  learned 
friend  has  thought  it  good  to  state,  that  I 
pressed  upon  the  jury  topics  which  the  learned 
judge  objected  to : — my  lords,  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  when  the  learned- 
judge  summed  up ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  know, 
whether  my  learned  friend  is  correct  in  that 
observation  or  not ;  I,  however,  urged  nothing 
upon  that  occasion  which  I  did  not  think  it 
my  duty  to  urge,  and  to  which  I  shall  to-day 
again  shortly  advert,  that  I  may  know  whether 
I  have  fallen  into  the  error  into  which  my 
learned  fncnd  supposes  me  to  have  follenu 
lliere  is,  however,  one  thing  which  my  learned 
friend  has  stated, — that  this  prosecution  is  to* 
be  made  n  mask  for  some  purpose  or  other.  I 
must  beg  to  answer,  that  if  it  is,  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  it:-*  if  I  had  conceived  that  could 
have  been  intended  by  those  who  have  sent 
me  here,  neither  they  nor  any  other  person 
should  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  come  here. 
With  respect  to  the  topics  I  introduced  at  the 
trial,  and  which  I  shall,  if  my  proposition  is 
not  acceded  to,  feel  compelled  to  touch  upon 
again,  they  were  only  those,  in  my  opinion, 
which  grow  immediately  out  of  the  libel,  which 
I  must  have  failed  in  my  duty  to  the  prose- 
cutor and  the  public,  if  I  had  not  pressed  upoa 
the  jury  ;  and  which,  so  far  from  being  found 
fault  with  by  his  lordship,  were  reiterated  by 
him  and  sanctioned  in  his  address  to  the  jury. 
I  will  state  to  vour  lordships  what  I  said  to 
the  jury — I  will  correct  my'  learned  friend- 
now  I  recollect  what  the  learned  judge  did 
j  stop  me  in--I  am  sure  the  learned  judge  wU) 
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do  me  the  Josrice  to  lay,  thai  the  monent  he 
intimated  his  opinion,  I  stopped — 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.-^!  rather  think  I  told 
Ike  juiy  that  irreleTant  mailer  had  been  intro« 
4need — that  it  was  not  material  to  them  bj 
what  body  of  persons  the  prosecution  was  in- 
atitutedy  or  by  whom  the  publication  had  been 
Mni  fortfi  into  the  world. 

Mr.  Sergeant  But. — That  b  just  what  I  was 
iboat  to  state.  Your  lordship,  on  mv  saying 
that  it  was  aprosecution  1^  the  lecislatare  St 
Ae  bland  of  Antigua,  did  state  that  we  had 
iwthing  to  do  with  who  had  instituted  the 
prosecution ;  and  I  am  sure  your  lordship  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  recollect,  that  I  imme- 
diately refrained  from  further  obsenrations, 
inbmitting,  as  I  always  do,  to  obsenrations 
ftom  your  lordship,  or  any  other  penon  in 
Your  lordship's  situation.  I  did  state  to  the 
miy,  and  shall  state  again  now,  that  this  is  a 
nbel  for  which  somelxidy  must  be  punbhed ; 
tnd  if  these  persons  will  sit  in  their  room,  and 
direct  the  puolication  of  libels,  and  then  will 
not  come  forward  and  arow  themscWes  as  the 
jraMbhers,  the  printer  must  be  punished.  It 
n  a  libel  of  that  nature,  that,  if  pimishment  b 
not  pronounced,  not  only  will  these  gentlemen 
suffer  in  their  character  (for  these  are  not  the 
individuab  feeling  it  particulariy),  but  there  is 
BO  white  man  in  the  West  India  islands  who 
is  safe  in  his  character  or  life. 

I  hare  heard  it  said,  that  there  were  only  six 
copies  of  this  sent  forth.  I  am  Tery  much  sur- 
prised at  learning  that.  I  take  for  granted  it 
Is  trae  in  fact ;  Iwt  it  is  not  substantially  true. 
There  may  hare  been  only  six  copies  circulat- 
ed ;  but  will  any  man  make  an  affidafit,  that 
Aere  were  not  six  thousand  copies  of  this 
jrinted  ?  If  so,  it  is  very  strange  how  one 
iMind  its  way  to  me,  who  am  no  subscriber  to 
this  Institution. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  the  libel,  and  what 
lias  been  the  conduct  of  these  parties  since. 
The  libel  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  that  can 
possibly  be  publbhed.  It  is  said  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  mbtake. — My  lords,  the  thing  is 
Impossible:  it  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
tustake.  It  b  said  to  have  been  published  in 
consequence  of  some  letter,  written  by  some 
gentleman,  living  somewhere,  to  some  friend 
tf  the  African  Institution ;  and  that  friend  in- 
cantionsly  gave  thb  letter  to  the  African  Insti- 
lotion,  upon  which  they  publbhed  this  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  Justice  ^Uo<l.— The  secretary,  I  think. 

^  Mr.  Sergeant  Brsf .— My  lords,  it  is  very 
ihignlar,  that  if  this  be  so,  they  have  never  set 
cct  the  letter— they  might  have  given  us  the 
letter  without  the  name ;  and  let  us  see  whether 
Ibey  w:ete  warranted  in  publishing  this.  In  the 
nbeenee  of  that  letter,  which  we  have  never 
been  trusted  with,  I  hsve  a  right  to  say,  that 
tome  person  or  other  has  thought  proper  to 
publish  thb  without  any  letter  to  bear  him  out. 
If  they  had  any  such  letter,  the  best  justifica* 
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tlon  would  have  been  the  pioductioo  of  dirt 
letter  to  some  confidential  person.  No  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  show  to  any  one  person 
die  letter  fhmi  which  thb  passage  has  been 
publbhed;  and  therefore  1  submit  to  yocr 
lordships,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  the^  had 
BO  ktter  whidi  warranted  them  in  publishiBg 
any  such  paper ;  and  that  some  one  or  other 
-^^Sod  knows  who,  we  do  not — ^bnt  that 
somebody  or  other  has  thought  proper,  for 
the  worst  of  purposes,  to  fabricate  thu  paper. 

I  will,  now  with  your  lordships*  leave, 
read  thb  libel;  and  I  will  ask,  whether  it  i» 
possible  that  it  can  pass  unpunbhed.  My 
learned  friend  has  truly  said,  it  the  author  can 
not  be  got  at,  the  publisher  is  the  only  person 
you  can  proceed  against ;  and  that  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  a  case  of  this  sort.  Yon  cannot 
prosecute  a  whole  society,  but  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  individuals  who 
attended  the  board  when  this  was  sent  to  the 

Sublic,  giving  up  their  names;  and  then  I 
rop  all  prosecution — ^nay,  after  your  lordships 
judgment,  I  shall  be  ready;  for  I  am  snrc 
these  gentlemen,  if  they  are  Christians,  cannot 
sleep  in  their  beds  without  giving  up  their 
names.  The  prosecuton  of  thb  inaividual 
will  be  ready  to  come  forward  to  make  appli- 
cation in  any  quarter  to  relieve  this  gentleman 
from  the  consequences  of  this  jwlgmcnt,  when 
we  shall  have  a  proper  victim  for  this  attack 
upon  the  white  population  of  the  West  Indies. 
Tne  paragraph  b  thb :  **  The  directors  arc 
also  informea,  that  about  a  year  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  took  place  in  the  bland 
of  Antigua :  A  gentleman,  who  held  the  situa- 
tion of  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor  sir  James 
Leith,  having  severely  cart-whipped  a  negro 
woman  of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant,  she 
laid  the  complaint  before  the  governor,  who 
humanely  attended  to  her  story,  and  dumisserf 
her  with  some  money  for  herself,  and  a  note  to 
her  owner.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  his 
excellency's  interference  in  good  part,  the 
gentleman  gave  the  unfortunate  woman  an 
additional  number  of  lashes,  and  dispatched  a 
note  to  sir  James  Leith,  who,  in  consequence 
ordered  his  secretary  to  inform  the  writer  that 
sir  James  Leith  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services.  On  the  receipt  of  this  information, 
the  gentleman  dressed  up  one  of  his  negro 
boys  in  lib  own  uniform,  and,  mounting  him 
upon  an  ass,  dbpatched  him  with  an  insolent 
note  to  the  governor.  lie  was  afterwards  in- 
dicted for  cruelty  at  the  express  order  of  the 
Svemor,  but  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find 
i  bill.**  Now,  m^  lords,  this  is  not  any  one 
single  foct  which  might  have  been  picked  up  by 
mistake,  and  so  found  its  way  intotliis  publica- 
tion. But  here  is  a  series  of  charzes.  It  is  in  the 
first  place  said,  that  a  man  in  &e  situation  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  governor  of  thb  bland, 
was  tudi  a  monster  as  to  cart-whip  a  negro- 
woman  in  the  situation  in  which  thb  woman 
b  depcribed  as  being— ^that  b  one  fiict.  There 
b  a  complaint  to  the  governor — ^the  governor 
remonstrates  with  the  person— the  person,  on 
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being  remoostrated  wiib,  is  guilty  of  the  inde- 
cency of  dresaing  up  liis  negro-boy  in  Uiat  uni- 
form wliich  he  wore  when  in  attendance  upon 
the  governor  himself,  and  of  sending  turn 
mounted  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner  to  the 
gofremor ;  upon  wliich  he  is  discharged — that 
is  a  third  fact.  Upon  this  the  governor  directs 
a  prosecution— that  is  a  fourth  finct ;  and  upon 
all  these  circumstances  being  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  a  grand  jury  of  the  island 
of  Antigua — that  grand  iury  are  corrupt 
enough  not  to  find  a  bill.  Now,  can  this  be 
the  work  of  anv  but  the  most  diabolical  inven- 
tion ?  It  is  said  it  came  from  the  West  Indies. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that. — If  it  came  from  the 
West  Indies,  it  must  be  known  to  be  false. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  island  of  Antigua, 
but  knows  every  scintilla  to  be  false.  Not 
only  is  the  military  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment attacked — not  only  are  the  governor  and 
the  aides-de-camp  represented  as  cruel,  but 
the  civil  authority  in  all  cases  regarding  slaves 
is  corrupt  to  the  very  bottom. — This  is  not  in- 
saouated.  but  it  is  directly  charged.  My  learn- 
ed friend  has  said,  there  is  only  this  one  word 
**  refused"  upon  which  the  jury  have  found  the 
indictment ;  and  they  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  than  that  this  was  a  charge  upon 
the  grand  jury — that  they  had  corruptly  tlirown 
out  the  bill.  My  learned  friend  says,  that  it 
•lands  upon  the  word  ^  refused.''  How  can 
my  learned  friend  allow  his  zeal  to  his  client 
to  pervert  his  excellent  understanding?  It 
stands  upon  the  whole  of  tlie  paragraph.  Is 
there  any  man  who  can  read  this  without  seeing 
that  the  African  Institution  meant  to  insinuate 
that  the  governor's  aide-de-camp  meant  to 
conduct  himself  improperly;  and  that  the 
grand  jury,  in  violation  of  their  oaths^in  vio- 
lation of  the  first  principles  of  humanity, 
thoup:)it  proper  corruptly  to  refuse  bringing 
that  person  to  punishment  ?  If  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  (and  it  is  not  merely  mine — it  is 
die  interpretation  which  I  gave  atOie  trial,  and 
it  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  jury  who  were 
called  upon  here  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  in-* 
nocence  of  the  party — can  any  man  state  a  worse 
iii>el  than  this  r  How  bad  vrould  it  be  if  it  re- 
flected on  any  prand  jury  in  this  country  ? — 
much  worse  is  it,  reflecting  on  a  grand  jury  in 
the  West  India  islands — much  worse  is  it  to 
tell  the  whole  of  the  black  population  in  the 
West  Indies — you  are  in  such  a  situation  that 
you  can  expect  no  protection  from  any  person 
in  authority. 

It  is  then  supposed  that  these  gentlemen 
have  done  something  to  do  away  tl^  efiTect  of 
all  this.  I  stated  at  the  trial— and  there  it  vras 
that  your  lordship  said,  that  till  evidence  vras 
given  of  it,  it  was  improper  to  say  any  thing 
about  that  which  was  not  in  evidence— I  stat- 
ed at  the  trial,  and  state  now, — that  in  my  opi- 
nion their  conduct  since  the  publication  has 
aggravated  the  libeL  My  learned  friend  says 
*^were  they,  without  having  the  thing  ex- 
plained, to  libel  this  innocent  gentleman  in 
tbe  West  Indies  ?-  My  lords,  it  is  impossible 
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that  this  gentlenuu  in  (he  West  Indies  can  be 
innocent — ^lie  must  know  he  vras  ctronlating 
the  most  infamous  falsehoods — his  infamy  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  libels.  The  pnUicatioa 
sent  into  the  world  was,  in  my  opinion,  instead 
of  giving  us  any  satisCeiction,  directly  cidculafed 
to  keep  alive  the  idea  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  charge.  If  they  had  HJd, 
!  shortly,  that  they  were  very  sorry  they  had 

Eublished  it,  and  had  left  it  there,  it  would 
ive  been  something ;  but  the  tendency  of  H 
is  clearly  to  prove,  that  they  thought  there 
was  somediing  in  it  It  runs  thus— ^  ttesolvedy 
that  it  appears  from  the  said  letters  of  the  hon. 
Thomas  Norbury  Kirhy,  and  sir  James  Letth 
(of  the  authenticity  of  which  the  directors  see  no 
reason  to  doubt),  that  the  statement  referred 
to,  although  communicated  by  a  gentleman  on 
whose  accuracy  they  reasonably  relied" — so 
that  the  people  may  still  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  foundation  for  it—''  has  been  contra- 
dicted from  the  highest  authority.  That  die 
directors  have,  in  this  instance,  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  their  informant  was  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  re* 
Sorted ;  because  dicy  have  had  experience  of 
is  veracity  and  exactness  in  former  and  sub» 
sequent  cases,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to 
impute  to  him  any  moUve  for  the  inventing 
such  a  story,  or  propagating  it,  knowing  it  to 
be  false ;  he  haa  nothing  to  gain  by  deceivhur 
the  Institution,  but  had  to  lose  by  it  the  good 
opinion  which,  by  his  benevolent  efforts  to  pro- 
mote its  objects,  he  had  previously  acquired, 
and  the  pubKc,*'  My  lords,  if  the  objects  of 
this  society  are  to  be  promoted  by  such  a  man 
as  diis,  however  benevolent  the  motives  of  the 
societv  be,  the  sooner  it  is  annihilated  the  bet- 
ter. "  Resolved,  that  the  secretary  do  vrrite 
to  the  said  correspondent  by  the  first  convey- 
ance, in  the  name  of  the  board,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  requesting  that 
he  will  immediately  transmit  the  necessary  ex« 
planatioas  on  the  subject.'* 

Why,  my  lords,  can  there  be  a  paper  sent  into 
the  vrorid  better  eidcnlated  to  keep  alive  in  the 
public  mind,  the  idea  that  if  this  is  not  wholly 
tm^  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  foundation 
for  it  ?  Can  this,  which  is  called  an  apology, 
be  considered  u  an  apology  P— I  consider  it 
almost  OS  bad  as  die  original  publication. 

This  is  aH  the  satisfaction  we  have  had  fnxn 
these  genUemen.  It  appears  that  the  deleiidaBt 
has  pressed  them  at  different  times  to  give  up 
the  author,  or  the  writer  of  the  letter ;  witn 
none  of  which  they  have  complied  :  but  there 
is  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  a  Utdc 
sausfection,  and  I  think  your  lordshipe  will. 
I  should  like  to  know,  whether  this  society 
does  not  now  defend  this  gentleman;  and 
if  the  society  do,  what  is  it  but  the  society 
coming  here  and  saying,  vre  cannot  denv  that 
some  person  has  publi&ed  this  libel— but  it 
is  not  Mr.  Hatchard.  If  it  is  not  Mr.  Hatch, 
ard,  who  is  it  ? — (Xirselves — but  ourselves  we 
will  keep  shut  up  in  our  committee-room.  I 
consider  Mr.  Scarlett  as  counsel  for  the  InsUtu- 
tioi 
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■  Mr.  ScarUiL — ^You  do  perfectly  wrong  in  ^^^  ordinftiy  caie»  where  your  lordthiin  have 

that,  I  assure  you.  before  had  the  printer  aud  uubliahery  aiid  can- 

not  get  at  tlie  author?     \Vith  these  obser- 

Mr.  Sergeant  Beit,—l  will  put  it  generally ;  vataons  I   leave   the  ciise  in  your  lordahips' 

nmebody  will  say,  we  will  desire  the  court  of  hands,   and  sliall   be   perfectly  satisfKj  with 

King's  Bench   not  to  punish   Mr.  Ilatchard,  your  lordships'  judgment,  whether   light   or 

because  he  is  not  to  be  punished.     I  beg  to  severe,  having  duue  what  I  thought  my  duty, 
state— your  lordships  will  correct  my  error,  if 

tti  error  it  be — if  the  author  cannot  be  got  at,        Mr.  Afarrvaff. — I  shall  trouble  your  lordships 

the  publisher  must  be  considered  as  the  author ;  ^^^  few  observations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 

and,  however  much  your  lordships  may  feel,  defendant. 

-^nd  I  feel  as  much  as  any  man  can — for  the        It  has  been  stated,  that  he  felt  great  corn- 
situation  of  Mr.  llatchard — ^your  lordships  must  punciion  ever  since  he  found  he  had  been  the 
punish  Mr.  llatchard,  as  you  would  punisli  vehicle  of  this  publicatiou,  and  that  he  has 
those  members    of  the   African    Institution  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
who  are  the  real  offenders,  if  they  were  before  original  author  of  the  letter,  or  who  were  the 
you ;  for  if  that  is  not  done,  but  a  preceilent  is  original  publishers  or  fabricators  of  this  report. 
set  for  this  society,  and  all  other  societies,  to  ^[®  ^'i^^  compare,  with  your  lordships*  per- 
receive  information,  true  or  false,  from  all  quar-  vnission,  the  aates   he  h;i.s  given; — lie  pub- 
teis  of  Uic  world,  and  under  the  sanction  of  ^^i^bed  this  book ;  though  certainly,  accord in;^ 
their  name  to  get  printers  to  circulate  it,  and  ^^  his  own  affidavits  (which  I  take  for  granted 
after  they  had  done  the  greatest  mischief  to  ^^  >^ot  untrue),  he  circulated   only  a  small 
indiTiduals,  and  to  the  state,  to  say —oh  !  you  number  of  them  from  the  month  of  April  d«}wn 
inust  not  punish  the  printer,  this  is  an  exccp-  <o  ^be  12th  of  November;  upon  the  12lh  of 
tion  to  the  rule,  for  t!)e   printer  has   acted  November  hestoppcdthepublication  of  it,  until 
under  hiffh  authority — such  a  principle  would  ^  ^^^  impression  had  been  made,  and  then  cir- 
be  attended  with  consequences  most  injurious  culated  it  without  the  exceptionable  paragraph. 
to  society.     My  learned   friend  has  put  tlie  ^^3'  ^^-  Hatchard  ignorant  of  the  refutation  of 
case  most  strongly,  as  he  always  does — suppose  ^^^^  slander,  by  the  aide-de-camp's  letter  to  sir 
a  libel   came   from   the   attomey-genexal— I  Janes  Leith,  and  by  sir  James  Leith's  answer, 
8^,  if  a  libel  came  from  the  attorney-general,  which  had  been  printed  early  in  October? — was 
we  should  in  that  case,  as  in  this,  request  the  ^^  ignorant  of  the  resolution  of  the  12th  of 
printer  to  give  us  up  the  author ;  and  if  he  Octot>er  which  is  now  relied  upon  by  the  other 
gave  up  the  attorney-general,  we  should  have  *^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ignorant  of  the  further  resolution, 
done  witK  him.    I  am  not  desirous  to  punish  ^7  which  they  almost  disavowed  the  truth 
this  gentleman— I  am  more  merciful  than  these  ^^  '^\  ^?°^  ^^^  29th  of  October  ?— That  is  not 
gentiemen—theirs  is  the  pretence  of  mercy,  denied;  and  vet  down  to  the  12th  of  Novcm- 
with  real  cruelty  permitting  him  to  stand  in  the  ^^^  ^^^  gentleman  continues  the  publication 
sitoation  he  does — ^mine  is  real  mercy.    I  say,  of  the  pamphlet — the  very  pamphlet  in  evidence, 
cimi«  forward  and  avow  yourselves  tne  crimi-  ^'^'^  proved  to  have  been  published  subsequent 
nals^  8S  in  character  you  ought  to  do ;  but  if  ypu  ^  ^®  24tli  of  October. 


you  retire  to  rest,  that  there  is  a  person  suf-  !f ''"'iTi  ^  ^'l^  J^^"^?*  ^"^  VH"*  '•  ^^  '">^'i 
fering  for  that  crime  into  which  yoiThave  led  " ''f  ^'^  .^1'  ^^''^-  ^l^n.  Martineau  and 
him.  ''  I  Mnlton  called  upon  him,  as  aforesaid, '  tiiat  is, 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  called  upon  to  ad-  ?"  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^  November,  "  entertain  the  most 
diesi  your  lordships  at  so  much  length:  dis-  I  ^?*?^"''  ^^  any  knowledge,  apprehension,  S119- 
claiming  all  hostility  to  this  gentleman,  not  :  Plf  ?"•  **^  conception  of  its  containinir  any 
only  on  my  part,  but  that  of  my  clients.  I  *'*^'l°;  ^"y  "»atter  of  a  libellous,  malicious, 
leave  him  in  ^ur  lordships'  hands ;  leaving  it  '  »can^a»<'«»  o*"  defamatory  nature,  or  any 
•w«  »^..  i^^^lt: ^ iJ i-_.i-  _  _  ...  ?,     '  matter  whatever  which  was   not  founded   in 


to  your  loMships  to  consider  whether,  with  the  "*""  ."^T^^^'^'^^'r  u  "^"^  ""^l    •  "^^"^  • '" 

pretences  Uiat  tave  been  set  forth,  it  is  safo  to  P*"*^  ^"^^K  ^  ^"1.  ^heif^fore  the  impression 

tbe  public,  pariiculariy  to  that  part  of  the  com-  ?P^"  "y.  ™"^  -which  you  may  consider- 

munity  who,  separated  from  their  own  conn-  '''    ^.'^^^    '^    "^^    ^  J,^**^''    although     Uie^ 

try,  in  a  particular   manner  call   upon  your  '*r'?t^T'  ^^^  Tf*  ^''^  *M^^^u*"?  ^^^^^ 

lordships  for  your  protection,  and  Specially  ?f  ^^o*»«^  ^^ey  had  not  reached  his  know- 

in  these  times,  whether  it  will  be  safe  for  that     *®**^' 

part  of  the  community,  that  a  libel  on  the  ad-  !  Mr.  Marryatt.—'lt  is  just  possible  that  they 
ministration  of  justice,  in  the  persons  of  the  had  not :  but  I  thiuk  it  a  little  singular, 
grand  jurors — a  libel  upon  the  highest  mili-  when  the  affidavits  put  in  by  him  conUtin  thoiu 
taty  authority  of  the  country — should  pass  resolutions,  and  state  them  to  be  published  in 
unpunished,  because  the  real  authors  of  the  the  Courier,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the 
libel  do  not  choose  to  come  forward  ?  whe-  ..  Times,  that  this  gentleman's  attention  was  not 
ther  your  lordships  can  possibly  consider  this  ■  called  to  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
case  as  at  all  distinguishable  from  the  common    ample  retractation  and  apology  iu  the  face  of  all 
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ThcTc  ti  anolhei  obiertation  upon  the  datet, 
whidi  sttike*  me  Teiy  forcibly. — When  Mr. 
Httchani  U  Rnt  Ihreaieued  nilh  a  proMm- 
tion,  he  i*  desired  to  furnish  [lie  author,  both 
of  the  report  and  the  tetter. — When  does  he 
begin  to  make  way  inquiry  upon  the  lubjeot  T 
He  ii  Mlisfied,  in  th«  fini  place,  with  referrirg 
to  Mr.  Harrison —which  ii  in  other  worUs 
aajrio);,  you  itiay  take  your  own  means  to  find 
out  the  author.  He  tales  no  steps  fur  Ihit 
purpose,  according  lo  his  own  affidavit,  till 
the  commeDCement  of  the  present  term ;  and 
(he  lir^t  application  be  makes  for  that  purpose, 
i*  staled  to  be  the  23rd  or  S4lh  day  of  April, 
the  day  after  ih«  commencement  of  the  present 

Mr.  Sfarlrtl. -~Wi\\  your  lordship  excuse 
ray  reminding  my  lenmcd  friead,  inat  there 
is  no  affidavit  before  the  court  to  shnw,  that 
there  was  any  application  made  to  the  de- 
fendant for  any  author,  but  the  author  of 
the  letter,  till  a  Tery  late  period ;  and  that 
the  probability  is,  that  the  application  to 
him  wtks  made  at  the  tim«  he  maoe  his  appli- 
cation t 


the  trial,  that  an  application  wai  made  to 
to  giTe  up  the  author.  At  all  events,  upon  the 
trial  we  offered  lo  stop  all  proceedings,  if  he 
gave  up  the  author.  But  he  inquires  about 
neither  till  the  34lh  day  of  April.  Then  he 
goes  on  with  that  inquiry  according  lo  bis  own 
statement  from  the  printer,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  he  can  get  any  iiifurmation 
upon  that  subject,  subsequent  to  his  filing  his 
former  afGdavil,  which  is  swbaequent  to  the  lit 
of  May.  Then  he  followa  up  that  inquiry  upon 
tlie  fiflh  dny  of  the  present  month,  1  think,  for 
the  purpose  nf  obtaining  that  infbnnation  from 
Ittr.  ilarrison  ;  when  he  knew,  from  Mr.  Har- 
rison's former  letter,  the  information  would  not 
be  given  him ;  and  when  be  knew,  therefore,  it 
was  a  mere  formal  inquiry  between  himself 
the  publialier,  and  the  primary  delinquents 
in  this  case.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the 
African  Institution  defend  Mr.  llatcbaid  i  I 
know  no  further,  than  that  appean  to  be  the 
very  same  gentleman  who  is  described  in  tho 
iMroductory  pan,  naming  the  officers,  Mr. 
Ijambert  ax  the  solicitor  for  the  defendant. 
He  may  certaiitly  have  individnal  clients  ai 
well  as  the  society,  iiitroduced  by  the  very  res< 
peclable  names  which  appear  at  the  head  of 
that  repoit. 

It  has  been  asked  what  is  the  object  of  this 
ptoaecuiion,  beyond  repelling  the  slander  or 
soothing  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
feelings  were  nggrieved?  Theteis  undoubtedly 
an  ulterior  object,  very  well  becoming  the  in- 
terference of  the  legislature  of  the  colonies  in 
whidi  slavery  is  tolerated.     In  modem  times  (I 
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and  this  report  holds  out  to  them,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  other  instances,  in  the  very  pi*, 
ceding  page,  tliat  they  cannot  have  juiUce 
done  to  them  in  the  courts  in  which  the  white 
inhabitants  are  the  judges  and  the  Jury. 
There  it,  in  the  page  preceding  this,  another 
libel  upon  a  petit  jury,  who  acted  upon  the 
trial  of  another  person,  staled  to  have  becB 
indicted  for  an  onence  in  relation  to  the  slave- 
trade. 

Mr.  Searkll.— Thai  has  not  been  read  in 
evidence  upon  the  triul,  and  it  is  not  referred 
to  by  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Mitnyatt. — It  is  part  o(  the  same  pab- 
lication,  and  i*  part  of  tha  oppoaile  page  oC 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 
read  only  those  parts 
unless  you  introduce 

Mr.  Marrvatt. — Then  I  will  not  refer  to  i^ 
if  the  Court  is  of  that  opinion ;  but  I  will  ask, 
whether'  it  is  not  of  great  importance  to  tboM 
who  have  the  supreme  authority  in  any  colony 
in  which  slavery  exists,  to  repel  an  attack  npoB 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  colooy; 
especially  If  slaves,  being  instructed  to  rend, 
have  the  means  of  reading  this  report;  wtricfa, 
though  Mr.  Hatchard,  1  dare  say,  doei  not 
send  out  to  the  West  Indies,  moat  undoubtedly 
has  been  cin;ulated  very  exieosively  indcca. 
'    '    stated  in  Mr.  Hatchard's  affidavit,  that 


leg. — I  apprehend  vou 
rts  you  have  alreaay  n 
ee  them  by  affidavits. 


I  800  and  odd  of  these  < 


I  were  altered  ii 


!  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee; 
and  I  see  in  the  account  of  the  annual  dii- 
bursemenls,  in  this  some  publication,  thrt 
many  hundreds  are  spent  in  printing,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  for  the  purpoie  of  dislrihB> 
tion  and  circulation.  If  the  slaves  are  taught 
that  they  cannot  obtain  Justice  iti  the  island, 
but  oppressions  upon  tlie  black  population  are 
stated  TO  exist  in  one  iiiland,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  another  island  have  no  means  of 
contradicting  or  knowmg  the  falsehood  of, 
such  publications  nre  highly  calculated  to  in- 
duce the  slaves  in  the  colonies  to  take  the  Uw 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  avenge  theia- 
selves. — I  shall  make  no  allusions  to  any  in- 
sutrections  which  have  taken  phice,  or  mf 
plots  which  have  broken  out;  but  I  know  of 
nothing  so  likely  to  induce  insurrcclioo*  in 
the  West  India  colonies,  as  the  enconiagiiij  a 
publication  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Cunraw/.— I  am  also  of  eouniel  tor  lbi« 
prosecution. — I  should  feel  contented  in  « 
common  case  to  say  nothing;  but  I  ftd  in 
this  case  compelled  to  trauuc  your  lordshipii 
with  a  very  few  obaervalioni.  With  r«q>cct 
to  the  namra  and  character  of  this  bbel,  bat 
one  opinion  can  be  entertainod :  it  is  not  uf 
intention  to  euaine  it  in  detail ;  but  it  ii  vei^ 
clear,  that  libeb  like  tkia,  with  other  sub»^ 
diary  one^  tend  to  shake  the  safety  of  mr 
Weit  India  cotimsei  (o  their  ver^  fonndatiau  t 
sad  it,  tberefiMe,  Meemcs  meet  impcntaiit,  mf 
tarda,'  by  every  raeans,  to  Mop  the  cimilatioa 
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«f  Mfih  piibliailioas  u  your  kmbhifit  havt 
Jmid  read  to-day. 

It  tB  with  great  regret,  and  ?eiy  painiblly  to 
niy  own  faelwgs,  that  I  stand  up  to  aak  for 
judgment  against  a  gentleman  whose  character 
stands  so  unquestionably  high  as  the  gentle* 
nan  who  now  stands  upon  your  lordship's 
floor  for  judgment  But  your  lordships  know 
il  if  a  law  of  stem  political  necessity — that 
where  the  author  of  a  libel  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  found|  the  publisher  must  answer  for  it ; 
and  if  Mr.  Hatchard  is  to  be  made  a  Tictim, 
nccording  to  the  phrase  used  by  his  learned 
counsel  to-day,  let  it  be  recollected ,  he  is  not 
nado  the  victim  of  the  prosecutors,  but  the 
victim  of  those  perRms  in  whom  he  has  reposed 
confidence,  ana  who  have  deserted  him  in  the 
hoar  of  necessity ;  but  who  in  a  single  mo- 
ment can  relieve  him,  by  giving  up  the  author 
of  this  libel.  That  is  all  we  ask ;  and  we  pray 
for  no  vindictive  Judgment  against  Mr.  liat- 
diaid,  if  that  can  be  done. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  subject 
off  die  Slave-trade  at  all;  but  those  who  enter- 
laia  an  opinion  different  from  that  which  had 
long  prevailed — those  who  think  that  the 
slave-trade  ought  to  be  abolished— afVect  to  be 

Krsons  of  purer  morality  than  others.  My 
ds,  i>ersons  of  pure  morality  pursue  virtuous 
ends  by  virtuous  means.  It  is  not  mj  inten- 
Ikm  to  throw  out  any  reflections  against  the 
members  of  that  society;  I  know,  among  the 
members  of  that  society,  there  are  names  ex- 
alted in  virtue  as  they  are  cialted  in  rank : 
bat  whenever  a  society  is  formed  for  laudable 
obiccts,  many  persons  lend  their  names  to  it, 
who  would  revolt  from  any  indirect  means  of 
canying  tlieir  measures  into  efTcct.  I  do  not 
therefore  mean  to  apply  my  observations  to 
those  high  and  honourable  names,  but  only  to 
Choae  who  have  been  actually  ])arties  to  the 
transaction  now  before  your  ^lordships.  I 
should  not  huve  advcrtod  to  this,  had  it  not 
been,  as  I  conceive,  strictly  before  the  Court. 
— <Mr.  llatchard,  in  the  affidavit  he  has  put  in, 
has  inserted  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
aociety,  which  I  presume  he  thinks  furnishes 
him  with  a  sufficient  justification  for  not  giving 
up  the  autlior  of  this  publication.  That  letter, 
which  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  se- 
cretary, states  is  written  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors ;  and  there  the  excuse  made,  why 
th^  cannot  give  up  the  author,  is,  because 
**  they  conclude,  that,  he  believing  in  the  erro- 
neous information  which  lie  sent  them  to  be 
true,  they,  therefore,  do  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  violate  the  obligation  arising  from 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.**  Mv  lords, 
has  not  Mr.  Uatchard  himself  reposed  a  eon« 
Menoe  in  them  ?— has  not  their  high  name  in- 
dneed  him  to  believe  that  they  woald  pat 
aethiig  into  his  hands  bat  what  was  fit  for 
pghlication  ?— «Bd  do  they  not  now  desert  him 
whea  called  upon  to  aasvrer  fiyr  tiieir  offence  ? 
latbat  oondoet  which  becomes  persons  who 
aflKt  pater  monlity  than  the  rest  of  mankindf 
bitaBtmoncoBsiitKitwidi  phk  vu9»Utyto 
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give  up  a  guiUy  man  for  judgment,  than  suffer 
an  innocent  man  to  stand  upon  the  floor  ? — 
My  lords,  as  I  said  before,  if  this  was  not 
done,  the  fault  is  with  them,  it  is  not  with  the 
prosccotoffs— let  them  take  shame  to  them- 
selves ;  and  if  Mr.  Hatdiani  is  made  the  victim 
of  any,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  severe  judg- 
ment, but  whatever  judgment  Mr.  Hatchard 
may  sustain  from  yoor  loidshipsy  let  shame  foil 
where  shame  ia  due. 

JUnOMEllT. 

Mr.  Justice  Bsy/cy. — John  Hatdiard ; — ^Yon 
are  to  receive  the  judgment  of  this  ccnirt  for 
the  libel  which  has  been  sold  by  yon.  The 
libel  itself  casts  very  grass  reflections  noon 
some  one  or  other  of  the  aides^e-camp  or  sir 
James  Leith,  Uie  governor  of  the  bland  of 
Antigua,  and  also  on  the  administration  of 

nice  in  that  island,  importing  that  there  had 
n  an  act  of  great  ciuelty  committed  by  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp  of  sir  James  Leith,  an 
high  insult  from  this  person  afterwards  to  sir 
James  Leith,  when  be  interfered  to  punisli 
that,  aud  afterwards  a  disposition  in  the  grand 
iunr  of  that  colony,  when  that  case  was  laid 
berore  them,  from  motives  which  must  have 
been  corrupt,  to  refuse  justice  to  an  injured 
individual.  It  is  certainly  a  libel  of  no  mean 
or  inconsiderable  character;  and  it  is  the 
greater,  because  it  imports  to  come  from  n 
body  of  persons  of  very  high  respectability, 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  send  out  into  the 
world,  that  which  they  bad  collected  from  in- 
formation, nnlen  they  had  canvassed  that  in- 
formation; and  unless  they  had  had  strong 
grounds  to  beheve,  that  that  information  was 
true ;  and  thouf^h  they  describe  it  as  informa- 
tion, they  describe  it  as  information  applicable 
to  a  fact  which  had  occurred  about  a  year 
before ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  full  time 
to  have  investigated  into  the  truth  of  that  fact* 
It  came,  therefore,  to  the  world  under  those 
circumstances  which  made  it  the  imperious 
duty  of  those  peraoos  upon  whom  the  libel 
was  made,  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  that  it  might  be  known,  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  that  libel.  It  is  a  libel 
stating  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
would  carry  with  them  at  least  the  appearance 
that  it  could  not  have  been  fobricated. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  libel,  it  ap« 
peart,  that  it  was  published  and  sold  by  you. 
Not  that  you  are  the  printer}  it  does  not  im- 
port to  have  been  printed  by  you :  but  it  a]>- 
pears,  that  you  are  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
sold,  havinff  been  printed  by  onler  of  the  di-i 
rectors  of  Uie  Afncrn  Institntioa.  ^The  di- 
rectors are  informed,  that  about  a  year  ago, 
the  folkming  drcmnstance  took  place  in  the 
island  of  Antigua.  A  gentleman,  who  held 
the  situation  of  aide-de-camp  to  Ae  governor, 
sir  James  Leith,  having  severely  cart-whipped 
a  aeno  woman  of  his  own,  vrho  was  pregnant, 
she  laid  her  complaint  before  the  governor, 
who  humaneW  attended  to  her  story,  and  dia- 
miued  her  with  some  money  for  herwlf|  nA 
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a  bote  to  het  owner."  I  need  cot  go  through 
the  remainder,  because  it  has  been  stated  d- 
ready  to  the  Court,  and  it  has  been  fully  dii- 
tussed  and  canvassed  at  the  bar.  It  turns 
out,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
from  be([inning  to  end,  there  is  a  word  of 
truth  in  die  storv ;  but  that  it  is  a  wicked  fa- 
brication, coined  somewhere  or  other. 

Tbe  Court,  in  considering  the  circumstances  ' 
of  the  case  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  I 
was  fabricated  by  you.    They  have  no  reason  i 
to  believe,  thiit  you  knew  or  had  ihe  means  of  ' 
knowing  by  whom  it  was  fabricated.    You  re- 
ceived it  as  you  had  received  other  reports, 
from  a  society  in  which  there  were  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  high  character  and  liigh 
consideration  in  the  country,  and  from  whom 
you  might  faiily  expect  that  there  would  have  ', 
been  at  lea:it  pcr:ional  caution* — from  whom  | 
you  might  also  have  expected,  that  if  there  '• 
were  any  thins;  improper  iu  any  publication  < 
coming  from  them,  they  would  not  have  stop-  • 
ped  the  course  of  justice,  but  that  they  would  ; 
have  enabled  any  person  against  whom  any 
insinuation  bad  been  made,  to  have  traced  that  | 
insinuation  up  to  the  fountain  head ;  so  that  if  | 
there  were  any  attack  made  upon  any  indivi-  1 
dual  whatever,  ihey  should  not  interpose  be- 
tween the  course  of  justice  and  that  attack. 

It  appears  by  your  affidavits,  that  you  re- 
ceived only  a  limited  number  of  this  report, 
and  that  that  had  also  been  the  course  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  other  reports  which  had  been 
published ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  others 
published,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a 
work  intended  for  very  extensive  circulation — 
robably  not  merely  for  circulation  here,  but 
or  circulation  in  places  where  publications  of 
supposed  and  fictitious  facts  of  this  description 
may  be  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. Your  own  circulation  was,  according 
to  the  affidavits  of  which  the  Court  see  no 
reason  upon  earth  to  form  any  doubt,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  you  published  only  six. 

It  hud  not  escaped  my  observation,  when  it 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Marry att,  that  the  society 
had  it  called  to  their  attention  early  in  the 
month  of  October,  that  at  least  there  was 
ground  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statement 
which  this  libel  contained,  and  that  they  had 
adopted  some  public  means,  first,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insinuating  that  it  was  matter  of 
doubt  whether  it  was  true,  and  afterwards  for 
the  purpose  of  saying,  tliat  that  doubt  was  in- 
creased ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  tliat  any  act 
of  the  society  in  that  respect  reached  your 
knowledge  until  the  month  of  November  when 
you  were  called  upon  by  Mr.  Marlineau—if 
you  had  known  that  tliey  had  come  to  a  reso- 
lution of  that  kind,  it  would  have  been  your 

*  It  should  seem  that  the  libel  which  formed 
|he  subject  of  this  indictment  is  not  the  only 
example  of  a  want  of  proper  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  African  Institution  in  the  promuU 
gatioQ  of  the  reports  of  their  direplocs.  See 
the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  28,  p.  174,  note, 
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bounden  duty,  the  instant  it  was  matter  of 
doubt  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  to  have  foi^ 
borne  and  stopped  the  circulation  as  far  as  it 
respected  yourself.  But  there  is  a  paragraph 
in  your  affidavit  to  which  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  counsel,  .according  to  which  I  think  it 
is  but  just  to  you  to  say,  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  you  had  the  least  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  done  by  the  society 
on  the  12th  or  29th  of  October,  or  that  you 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  entertained 
any  doubf  with  respect  to  this  paragraph, 
prior  to  the  period  when  you  were  called  upon 
by  Mr.  Martincau,  tlie  solicitor  for  this  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  Haichard. — I  beg  leave  to  confirm  that, 
my  lord — that  I  did  not  know  it  till  Mr.  Mnr- 
tineau  called  upon  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayl^, — It  has  been  insinuated 
that  you  were  not  so  active  as  you  ought  to 
have  been,  in  order  to  discover  who  the  real 
author  was.  Upon  fairly  looking  over  the 
afHdavits  from  tue  beginning  to  the  end,  I 
think  that  that  imputRtion  against  you  is  hardly 
warranted.  I  think  it  is  the  fair  result  of  the 
whole  of  tlie  aiiidaviti,  that  from  first  to  last, 
you  a])pear  to  have  given  the  prosecutors  as 
much  information  as  you  really  possessed  ;  and 
that  it  was  matter  of  absolute  inability  on  your 
part  to  discover  who  the  author  was.  \Vliethcr 
you  have  been  kindly  used  by  those  persons 
iu  whose  hands  you  have  been  the  instrument, 
we  cannot  say.  I  feel  myself  warranted  in 
saying,  that  it  is  at  least  unfortunate,  that  any 
resolution  should  have  been  passed,  by  which 
the  author  of  a  publication  of  this  kincl  should 
have  been  eflectually  screened  frompustice. 

It  is  insinuated  that  this  originated  in  a 
letter  from  the  West  Indies.  There  is  no  affi- 
davit that  any  such  letter  existed ;  but  sup- 
]K>sing,  that  there  were  such  a  letter,  it  is  not 
necessarily  {rue,  that  the  author  of  tliat  letter  is 
the  person  upon  whom  this  criminalitv  ought 
to  attach.  lie  may  have  been  misled  by  other 
persons ;  but  when  inquiry  was  made  who  thft 
author  of  that  libel  was,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  any  persons  who  step  between, 
who  prevent  that  information  being  given, 
and  who  prevent  the  persons  upon  whom  the 
libel  is  made  from  tracing  the  libel  to  its 
source  and  fountain-head.  That  somebody  is 
very  highly  criminal  in  this  case,  no  one  who 
has  read  the  publication,  can  at  all  doubt ; 
that  it  has  originated  in  wilful  and  wicked 
fabrication,  no  man  alive  can  doubt.  That  it 
is  defeating  the  purposes  of  justice  to  with- 
hold that  information  by  which  the  wicked 
criminality  might  be  traced  up  to  the  original 
author,  is  obvious.  However,  the  Court  does 
not  feel  itself  warranted  in  visiting  upon  you 
thut  which  is  not  your  offence ;  satisfied  as 
they  are,  that  you  have  douc  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  aiscover  who  the  author  is ;  and 
they  feel  titat  thev  have  no  right  to  ftid  to 
your  punishment,  because  you  have  not  given 
up  that  autlior,  whom  you  really  are  absolutely 
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incapjblc  of  giving  up.  At  the  same  time^ 
every  perton  who  publishes  a  libel  is  answer- 
abtc  for  that  libel ;  and  if  no  other  is  forthcom- 
ing to  the  hands  of  justice,  the  person  by  whom 
the  publication  is  made,  is  the  person  who 
mutt,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  answer.  Not 
that  there  is  the  same  degree  of  criminality  in, 
and  consequently  there  ought  not  to  be  the 
KUne  degree  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
person  who  stands  merely  in  the  character  of  a 
Bookseller,  selling  for  other  persons  under  cir- 
cumstances which  imply  no  want  of  caution 
on  his  part.  You  aid  not  receive  it  from 
flospicious  characters  —  you  received  it  from 
persons  upon  whom  you  thought  you  might 
with  propriety  and  confidence  rely. 


Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
into  consideration — taking  the  character  wluch 
has  been  given  you  into  consideration — and 
taking  info  consideration  that  you  are  a  sacri- 
fice to  other  persons  —  that  this  has  not  ori- 
ginated with  you,  and  that  you  are  not  able 
to  give  up  the  real  author;  this  Court  doth 
order  and  adjudge,  that  for  this  your  offence^ 
you  do  pay  to  the  king  a  fine  of  100/.,  and 
that  you  be  imprisoned  in  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  until  that  fine  is 
paid. 

The  defendant  immediately  paid  the  fine,  and 

was  discharged. 


694.  The  Trial  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  alias  John  Coke, 
alias  The  Nottingham  Captain,  for  High  Treason; 
before  the  Court  holden  under  a  Special  Commission  at 
Derby,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  l6th,  17th, 
and  18  th  days  of  October;  57  George  III.  a.  d.  1817. 


[At  the  Assizes  holden  at  Derby  for  the 
county  of  Derby,  on  the  S6th  day  of  July, 
1817,  the  Grand  Jury  found  the  following 
bill  of  Indictment : 

^Mg**«  J  The  jnrow  for  our  loni 
to  Wii  S  the  king  upon  their  oath 
present  that  Thomas  Bacon  late  of  the 
parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Jeremiah  Brandreth  late  of  the 
same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  labourer  otherwise  called  John  Coke 
late  of  the  same  place  labourer  otherwise 
called  the  Nottingnam  Captain  late  of  the 
same  place  labourer  Georee  Weigh  troan 
late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentndte  in 
the  same  county  or  Derby  sawyer  William 
Turner  late  of  the  parish  of  Southwingfield 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  stone  mason 
Joseph  Turner  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Soutnwinfffield  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  otherwise  called  Man- 
chester Turner  late  of  t]^  same  place  la- 
bourer Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  late  of  the 
same  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  stonegetter  Isaac  I^dlam 
the  younger  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Southwingfield  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  Samuel  Ludlam  late .  of 
the  same  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  William 
Ludlam  late  of  the  same  parish  of  South- 
wingfield in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Samuel  Hunt  late  of  the  same 
parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  farmer  Edward  Turner 
late  of  the  same  parish  of  Southwingfield 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  stone  mason 


Robert  Turner  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Southwingfield  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  Charies  Swaine  late  of  the 
same  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  John  Onion  the 
elder  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
John  Mac  Kesswick  late  of  the  parish  of 
Heanor  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  John  Hill  late  of  the  said  parish 
of  Southvringfield  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  Joseph  Hawson  late  of  the 
parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  said  county  of 
Derby  labourer  otherwise  called  Joseph 
Thorpe  late  of  the  same  place  labourer 
Joseph  Topham  late  of  the  said  parish  of 
Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
blacksmith  German  Buxton  late  of  tlie 
said  parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  same  coimty 
of  Derby  labourer  Edward  Moore  late  of 
the  said  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  Josiali  Godber 
late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  ~ 
the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  George 
Brassington  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  William  Adams  late  of  the  same 
parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  William  Hardwick  late  of 
the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  John  Wright 
late  of  the  same  rarish  of  Pentridge  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Thoipas 
Enior  kte  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
JoMph  Savage  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labouftr  John  Moore  late  of  the  same  pa- 
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rish  of  Pentridge  in  the  tame  countj  of 
Derby  labourer  William  Wei^htman  late 
of  the  same  parish  of  Pentndge  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Thomas 
Weightman  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Joseph  Weightman  the  younger 
late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  James 
Weightman  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Thorn  s  Bettison  late  of  the  said 
parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  said  county  of 
Derby  labourer  Aleiander  Johnson  late 
of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  John 
Bacon  late  or  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
Joseph  Weightman  the  elder  late  of 
the  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  James  Barnes 
late  of  the  said  parish  of  Alfreton 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
Edward  Haslam  laid  of  the  said  parish  of 
Alfreton  in  the  same  county  or  Derby 
labourer  John  Horsley  late  of  the  said 

Earish  of  Alfreton  in  the  same  county  of 
>erby  tailor  Samuel  Briddon  late  of  the 
said  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  William  Barker 
late  or  the  said  parish  of  Southwingfield 
in  the  same  county  of   Derby  labourer 
William  Elliott  late  of  the  said  parish  of 
Alfreton  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  James  Taylor  late  of  the  said 
parish  of  5k>uthwingfleld    in   the   same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  Joseph  Taylor 
late  of  the  said  parish  of  Southwingfield 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
Benjamin  Taylor  late  of  the  said  parish  of 
Southwingfield   in    the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  and  Samuel  Walters  late 
of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  otherwise 
called  Samuel  Dudley  late  of  the  same 
place  labourer  being  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  not  having  tlie  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of 
their  allegiance  but  being  moved  and  se- 
duced by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as 
false  traitors  against  our  said  lord  the  king 
and  wholly  withdrawing  the    love  obe- 
dience fidelity  and  allegiance  which  erery 
true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said  lord 
the  king  should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear 
towards  our  said  lord  the  king  on  the 
ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord 
George  the  third  by  the  erace  of  God 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  king  defender  of  the  faith  ^nd 
on  divers  other  days  and  times  between 
that  day  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month  of  June  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
said  parish  t>f  Southwingfield  in  the  said 
county  of  Derby  together  with  a  great 
multitude  of  false  traitors  whose  names 


are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  and  more  ar- 
rayed and  armed  in  a  warlike  manner 
that  is  to  say  with  swords  pistols  clubs 
bludgeons  and  other  weapons  being  then 
and    there  unlawfully    maliciously   and 
traitorously  assembled  and  gathered  to- 
gether   against   our  said  lord  the  king 
wickedly  malicious  and  traitorously  did 
levy  ana  make  war  against  our  taid  Ivrd  the 
mjg  within  this  realm  and  being  so  as- 
sembled  together    arrayed    and    armed 
against  our  said  lord  the  king  as  aforesaid 
ditd  then  with  greatforce  and  molence  parade 
and  march  in  an  hottUe  nuamer  in   and 
through  diners  villafet    piaees  and  public 
highwws  to  wit  at  the  parish  of  Southwrng" 
Jield  aforesaid  tn  the  said  county  of  Derby 
and  cud  then  and  there  maliciously  and  fita- 
tonmly  attempt  and  mdeavour  by /one  and 
arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  government 
and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  Uf  law  esta^ 
blished  in  contempt  of  our  said  lord  the  x 
king  and  his  laws  to  the  evil  eiample  of 
all  others  contrary  to*the  duty  of  the  idle- 
giance  of  them  the  said  Thomas  Bacon 
Jeremiah  Brandreth  otherwise  called  John 
Coke  otherwise  called   the    Nottingham 
Captain    George    Weightman    WUliam 
Turner  Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called 
Manchester   Turner    Isaac  Ludlam    the 
elder  Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger  Samuel 
Ludlam  William  Ludlam  Samuel  Hunt 
Edward  Turner  Robert  Turner  Charles 
Swaine  John  Onion  the  elder  John  Mac 
Kesswidc    John    Hill   Joseph     Rawson 
otherwise  called  Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph 
Topham  German  Buxton  Edward  Moore 
Josiah  Godber  George  Brassington  WiU 
liam    Adams    William   Hardwick    John 
Wright   Thomas    Ensor  Joseph  Savage 
John  Moore  William  Weightman  Thomas 
Weightman    Joseph     Weightman     the 
younger    James     Weightman    Thomas 
Bettison  Alexander  Johnson  John  Bacon 
Joseph    Weightman   the    elder    J  toes 
Barnes    Edward  Haslam   John  Horsley 
Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker  William 
Elliot  James  Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Ben- 
jamin Taylor  and  Samuel  Walters  other- 
wise called  Samuel  Dudley  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  lord  the  king  his  crown  and  dignity 
.  Suond  Count, — And  the  inron  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  further  pre- 
sent that  the  said  Thomas  Bacon  Jeremiah 
Brandreth   otherwise  called  John  Coke 
otherwise  called  the  Nottingham  Captain 
George  Weightman  William  Turner  Joseph 
Turner  otherwise  called  Manchester  Tur- 
ner Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  Ludlam 
the   yonx)ffer   Samuel   Ludlam   William 
Ludlam  Sunuel  Hunt  Edward   Ttoier 
Robert    Turner   Charles    Swaine   John 
Onion  the  elder  John  Mac  Kesswidc  John 
Hill  Joseph  Rawson  othelwisc  called  Jo- 
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•epil    Thorpe    Joseph  Topham  German 
Buxton    Fidwarri   Moore  Josiah  Oodber 
George      HrassinRlon    William     Adam^ 
William  Hardwick  John  Wright  Thomas 
£nsor  Joseph  Savage  John  Moore  William 
Wcightman  Tliomas  Weight  man  Joseph 
Weight  man  the  younger  James  Weight- 
man  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Dacon  Joi^epb  Wcightman  the  elder 
James    Barnes    Eilward     Ilaslam    John 
Horslcy  Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker 
William    F.Uiott    James    Taylor   Joseph 
Taylor    Benjamin    Taylor    and     Samuel 
Walters  othcnuise  caHed  Samuel  Dudley 
being  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
not  baring  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts 
nor  weighing  the  duty  of  thoir  allegiance 
but  being  moved  and  seduce  I  by  the  in- 
stigation of   the    devil    ns  f:d<e   traitor< 
against  our  said  Ion!  the  kint;  and  wholly  : 
withdrawing  the  love  obt'di'?rce  fidelity  ' 
and  allegiance  which  every  true  and  faiili-  ' 
ful  subject  of  our  said  lord  the  king  should  j 
and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  ' 
said  lord  the  king  on  the  said  ninth  day  I 
of  Juno  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  tlie  | 
n:ign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  • 
and  times  as  well  before  as  after  with  ! 
force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of  South-  ; 
\ving6old  aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Derby 
aforesaid    maliciously    and    traitorously 
amongst  themselves    and   together  with 
divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  tlie  said  jurors  unknown  didxompass  i 
imagine  invent  devise  and  intend  to  deprive 
and  defiote  our  said  lord  the  king  ofandfhmi 
the  stifle  honour  and  hingfjf  mime'  of  the  im- 
periui  erown  of'  this  retdm  and  the  said  etm- 
patsmg  imagination  invention  device  and  in- 
tention did  then  and  there  express  utter  and 
declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds 
bcriiinifter  mentioned  that  is  to  say  in 
order  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect 
their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and 
treasonable   compassing  imagination   in- 
vention   device  and   intention   aforesaid 
they  the   said  Thomas   Bacon  Jcremi;ih 
Brand reth   otherwise   called  John  Cuke 
otherwise  called  the  Nottingham  Captain 
George  Wcightman  William  Turner  Jo- 
soph  Turner  otherwise  called  Manchester 
'i'anior  Isaac  Ludlam    the    elder   Isaac 
I.'iiII:r.u  tho  younger  Samuel  Ludlam  Wil- 
liam Lmllam  Samuel  Hunt  Edward  Turner 
Uobcrt  Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onion 
tlu!  cMiT  John  Mac  Resswick  John  Hill 
JoN'jih  Rawson  otherwise  called  Joseph 
Tho'pi;  Joioph  Topham  German  Buxton 
Kdward  Moor  J i.siadiGodber  George  Bras- 
sington  William  Adams  William  Hardwick 
John  Wright  Thomas  Ensor  Joseph  Savage 
John  Moore  William  Wcightman  Thomas 
Wcightman     Joseph      Wcightman     the 
younger  James  Wcightman  Thomas  Bet- 
tison Alexander    Joimson    John    Bacon 
Joseph  Weighlmau  tiic  elder  James  Barnes 
reward  Haslam  John    Horsley  Samuel 


Briddon  William  Barker  William-  Elliott 
James  Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Benjamin 
Taylor  and    Samuel  Walters    otherwise 
called  Samuel  Dudley  as  such  false  traitors 
as  last  aforesaid  on  the  said  ninth  day  of 
June  in  the  Afty-sevcnth  year  of  the  reign 
aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  davs  and 
times  as  well  before  as  after  with  force 
and  arms  at  the  parish  of  South  win  giield 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Derby  afoKsaid 
malicif'Usly  and   traitorously  did  assemble 
meet  conspire  and  consult  among  themselves 
and  together  with  divers  other  JaUc  traitors 
vhose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknmni  to 
devise  amutge  and  mature  plans  ami  means 
to  sufntrt   and  de$tn*i/  the  constitution  wtd 
coveriuneat  of  this  realm  as  fry  law  estab- 
lished   And  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and 
bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked 
troason     and     treasonable     compassing 
imagination    invontiou    device    and    in- 
tention aforesaid  ITicy  the  said  ThomiLs 
Bucnn    Jeremiah     Brundretli     otherwise 
called  John   Coke  otherwise   called  the 
Nottingham    Captain    George     Weight- 
man     William    Tnmer    Joseph    Turntrr 
otherwise    called     Manchester     Turner 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  Lndlam  the 
younger  Samuel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam 
Samuel    Hunt    Edward   Turner    Robert 
Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onipn  the 
elder    John    Mac    Kesswick    John   Hill 
Joseph  Kawson  otherwise  called  Joseph 
Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German  Buxton 
Edward   Moore  Josiah  Godber  George 
Brassington    William    Adams    William 
Hai-dwick  John   Wright  Thomas   Ensor 
Joseph    Savage    John    Moore    William 
Weitihtman  Tliomas  Wcightman  Joseph 
Wcightman  tl»e  younger  James  Weight- 
man  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joseph  Weigh tman  the  elder 
James     Barnes    Edward    IliLslam     John 
Horsley  >amucl  Briiidon  William  Barker 
William    Elliott    James    Taylor    Joseph 
Taylor    Benjamin    Taylor     and    Samu'.'l 
Walters  otherwise  called  Sajnucl  Dudley 
as  such  false  traiton'i  as  last  aforesaid  on 
the  said  ninth  day  of  June  in   the  tifty- 
seventhyear  of  Oie  ri'i::ni  aforesaid  and  on 
divers  other  days  and  timei:  as  well  before 
as  after  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish 
of  South  win  gtield  aforesaid  in  tiie  county 
of  Derby  aforesaid  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously c^  assemble  meet  conspire  consult  and 
ogree  among  tlictnstlves  and  together  with 
dtvers  other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to 
the  said  jurors  uidcnown  to  stir  up  raise  wtikv 
and  Umfinswrection  rebellinnand  war  against 
our  said  lord  the  king  within  this  realm  and 
to  subvat  and  destroy  the  constitution  and 
government  of  this  realm  as  by  law  estab- 
lished   And  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and 
.bring  to  effect  their  moat  evil  and  wicked 
treason     and     treasonable    compassing 
imagination    invention    device    and    in- 
teniiou  aforesaid   They  the  said  Thoma'> 
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Bacoa  Jeiemiah  Bcandratb  otherwise 
called  Joha  Coke  Qtb«rwi«e  called  the 
NottiDgbam  CaptaiQ  George  Weight- 
man  vVilliam  Turner  Joseph  Turner 
otbcrwue  called  Manchester  Turner 
Isaac  Ludlan)  the  elder  Isaac  Lndlam  the 
younger  Samuel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam 
Samuel  Hunt  £dward  Turner  Robert 
Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  OnioD  the 
elder  John  Mao  Kesswick  John  Hill 
Joseph  llawson  ot)kerwise  called  Joseph 
Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German  Biaton 
Edward  Moore  Josiah  Godber  George 
Brassington  William  Adams  William 
Uardwick  John  Wright  Thomas  £nsor 
Joseph  ^vage  John  Mooro  William 
Weightman  "niomas  Weightman  Joseph 
Weightman  the  jroanger  James  Weight- 
man  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder 
James  Barnes  ^ward  Hnslam  John 
llorsley  Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker 
William  Elliot  James  Taylor  Joseph 
Taylor  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Samuel 
Walters  otherwise  called  Samuel  Dudley 
as  such  false  traitors  as  last  aforesaid  on 
the  said  ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  and  on 
divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before 
as  after  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish 
of  Southwingficld  aforesaid  in  the  county 
of  Derby  aforesaid  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously did  pufchau  frocure  provide  tmd  have 
divert  large  quantities  qfarmt  (to  wit)  m^ords 
piket  gwu  tmd  pittoU  and  diven  turgji  quan- 
tUiet  of  ammunition  (to  tait)  gunpowder 
leaden  }mllet$  and  thg^  with  intent  therewith 
to  arm  and  array  themieloes  and  divert  other 
JaUe  traUort  in  order  to  attack  fight  with  kill 
and  destroy  the  soldiers  troops  ami  fo^res  of 
our  said  lord  the  king  and  other  his  liege  and 
faithful  subjects  and  to  raise  make  and  levy 
insurrection  rebeUion  and  war  against  our 
said  lord  the  king  within  this  return  and  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  ami  go- 
wniment  of  this  realm  as  by  law  establisficd 
And  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  into 
effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason 
and  treasonable  compassing  imagination 
invention  device  and  intention  aforesaid 
They  the  said  Thomas  Bacon  Jeremiah 
Brandretb  otherwise  called  John  Coke 
othf^rwise  called  the  Nottingham  Captain 
Georfre  Weightman  William  Turner 
Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called  Manches- 
ter Turner  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac 
I^Aullam  the  younger  Samuel  Ludlam 
William  Ludlam  Samuel  Hunt  Edward 
Turner  Rol)€rt  Turner  Charles  Swaine 
John  Onion  the  elder  John  Mac  Kesswick 
John  Hill  Joseph  Ruwson  oUierwive  called 
Joseph  Tliorpe  Joseph  Topham  German 
Buxton  I'xlward  Moore  Josiah  Godber 
Cjeorge  Bra<48in}(ton  William  Adams 
William  liunlwick  John  Wright  Thomas 
Knsor  JosejTh  S:iva£:e  John  Moore  William 
Wvjghtmun  Thomii  Weightman  Joseph 


Weightm%n  the  jFOuigcc  Jamei  Wf  ight- 
nan  Thomas  Bettison  Alexai^der  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  th«  elder 
James   Barnes    Edwara    HasUm    John 
Uorsley  Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker 
William    Elliot    Jamaa   TajUMr    J^sep^ 
Taylor   Benjamin   Taylor   aod    Samuel 
Walters  otherwise  called  Samuel  Ehidley 
assuch  false  traitors  as  last  aforesaid  on  the 
said  ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty«scTenth 
year  of  Uie  rei^n  aforesaid  with  force  and 
arms  at  the  parish  of  Southwixigfield  afore- 
said in  the  county  of  Derby  a£orBsai4  ma- 
ItcioQily  and  traitorously  together  with  a 
veiy  great  number  to  wit  five  hundred  and 
more  of  the  subjects  of  our  said  lor^  the 
king  whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors 
unknown  then  and  there  assembled  with 
divers  oflensiTe  weapons  (to  wit)  swords 
guns  pistols  sticks  and  staves  did  parade 
and  mireh  ufitk  greot  noise  md  vioUmce  in 
through  md  along  divers  public  highweys 
villages  and  places  (to  wit)  at  the  parish  of 
Sonthwingfield  aforesaid  in  the  said  oounty 
of  Derby  and  did  attack  and  beset  the  houses 
and  hMatians  ^diners  lie^e  sul^jeets  nf  our 
said  lordthe  hng  and  did  atisn  asd  Uike 
divers  large  quaiUities  qf  arms  (to  wit)  one 
hundred  guns  and  one  hundred  pistols  and 
other  ofinnoe  weapons  with  intent  buatui 
with  the  smd  last  mesitioned  arms  further  to 
arm  themselves  and  other  false  trmtors  in 
erdgr  to  tdtack fight  vritkkdl  and  destroy  the 
soldiers  troops  end  forces  ofemr  said  kfd  the 
king  and  other  hk  liege  and  fait/^  md^s 
and  to  raiMB  make  asu^  leuy  insurrectian  re- 
bellion asd  war  against  our  said  lord  the  king 
within  this  reeks  ^nd  thereby  to  suhneri  at3l 
destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of 
this  reaim  as  hu  law  eelablished  (to  wit)  at 
the  parish  oC  Southwingfield  aforesaid  in 
the  coouty  of  Derby  aforesaid  And  further 
to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effeet  their 
most  evil  and  wicked  treason  wad  trea^ 
aonable  compassing  imagination  invention 
device  and  intention  aforesaid  They  the 
said  Thomas  Bacon  Jeremiah  Brandreth 
otherwise  called   John   Coke  otherwise 
called  the  Nottingham   Captain   George 
Weightman  William  Turner  Joseph  Tur- 
ner otherwise  called  Manchester  Turner 
Isaae  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  lAidlam  the 
youager  Samuel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam 
Samtwl    Hunt   Edward   Turner  Robert 
Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onioo  the 
elder   John  Mac   Kesswick   John   Hill 
Joseph  Rawson  otherwise  called  Joseph 
Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German  Bnzton 
Edward   Moore  Josiah  Godber  George 
Brassington   William    Adams    William 
Hardwick  John  Wright  Thomas  Ensor 
Joseph    Savage   John    Mooie   WHliam 
WeigfatflMA  Thomas  Weightman  Joseph 
Weightman  the  younger  James  Weight- 
man  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Baoon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder 
Jamee   Barnes   Edward    Ilaslim  John 
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Honkj  SaoRMl  Briddon  IfTilliam  Barker 
William  Elliott  Jamen  Taylor  Joseph 
Taylor  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Samuel 
Walters  otherwise  called  Samod  Dudley 
as  such  &lse  traitors  as  last  aforenid  on 
the  said  ninth  digr  of  Jnnt  in  the  fifty- 
sefenth  year  of  the  icign  aforesaid  with 
force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of  South- 
winsfield  aforesaid  in  the  ooonty  of 
Deihy  aforesaid  together  with  a  great 
multitude  of  fiUse  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  jotfors  unknown  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  and  more  armed 
and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  (that  is 
to  say)  with  guns  pistols  swords  cluhs 
bludgeons  and  other  ofl^nsire  weapons 
maliciously  and  traitorously  dlitf  ardbm  prC' 
fmt  inwawf  mdht  jmbUe  warofoimi  our 
mi  htm  tke  kmg  wkkm  tkii  ream  in  con-> 
tempt  of  our  said  lord  the  kioff  and  his 
laws  to  the  enl  ezamole  of  all  otners  con* 
Irary  to  the  duty  of  tne  allegiance  of  them 
the  said  Thomas  Bacon  Jeremiah  Bran- 
dreth  otherwise  called  John  Coke  other- 
wise called  the  Nottin^lmm  Csptain 
George  Weightman  William  Turner 
Joeemi  Turner  otherwise  called  Manches- 
ter iVimer  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac 
Ludlam  the  younger  Samuel  Ludlam 
William  Ludlun  Samuel  Hunt  Edward 
Turner  Robert  Turner  Charles  Swaine 
John  Onion  the  elder  John  MacKesswick 
John  Hill  Joseph  Rawson  otherwise  called 
Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German 
BmEton  Edward  Moore  Josiah  Godber 
George  Brassington  William  Adams 
William  Hardwid:  John  Wright  Thomas 
Ensor  Joseph  SaTage  John  Moore  William 
Weightman  Thomas  Weightman  Joseph 
Weightman  the  younger  James  Weight- 
man  Thomas  Bettison  Aleiander  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder 
James  Barnes  Edvraid  Uaslam  John 
H#rsley  Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker 
William  Elliott  James  Taylor  Joseph 
Taylor  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Samuel 
Walten  otherwise  called  Samuel  Dudl^ 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  svtsk 
case  made  and  prorided  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  saia  lord  the  king  his  crown 
and  dignity. 

Hmd  CMuil.-'And  the  jurors  afore- 
said upon  their  oath  aforesaid  forther 
J resent  that  the  said  Thomas  Bacon 
eremiah  Brandreth  otherwise  called 
John  Coke  otherwise  called  the  Not- 
tingham Captain  George  Weightman 
William  Turner  Joseph  Turner  other- 
wise called  Manchester  Turner  Isaac 
Lndlam  the  elder  Issac  Ludlam  the 
Tounger  Samuel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam 
Samuel  Hunt  Edward  Turner  Robert 
TWner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onion  the 
«&def  John  Mac  Kesswick  John  Hill 
Joseph  Rawson  otherwise  called  Joseph 
Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German  Buxton 
Edvnud  Moore  Joiiah  Godber   George 


Brassington   WilUam    Adams    William 
Hardwick  John  Wright  Thomas  Eusor 
Joseph    Savage    John    Moore    Wflliam 
Weightman  Tnomas  Weicfatman  Joseph 
Weimtman  the  younger  James  Weight- 
man  j[1iomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joaeph  Weightman  the  elder 
James    Barnes    fidward    Haslam    John 
Horsley  Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker 
William    Elliott   James   Taylor   Joseph 
Taylor   Benjamin    Taylor   and    Samuel 
Walten  otherwise  called  Samuel  Dudley 
being  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
not  baring  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts 
nor  wtigmng  the  duty  of  their  allegiance 
but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  Uie  in- 
stigation of  the    deril  as  false  traitors 
a^inst  our  said  lord  the  'king  and  wholly 
withdrawing  the  love  obedience  fidelity 
and    allegiance    which   erery   tnie   and 
faithful  subject  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards 
our  said  lord  the  king  on  the  said  ninth 
day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days 'and  times  as  well  before  as  after 
with  force  and  arms  at   the  pari^  of 
Southwingfield  aforesaid  in  the  county  of 
Derby    an>res<|id    maliciously  and    trai- 
torously amongst  themselves  and  together 
with  divers    other   fabc    traitors  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown 
did comptm mt^pnt mvemi  devue andintettd 
to  levy  war  ogamMt  our  mid  lord  the  km^ 
wiikm  tkii  rtSm  in  order  by  force  and  coj^ 
ttraimt  to  compel  him  to  ckan^  his  measures 
mid  comueis   and  the  said  last-mentioned 
compassing  imagination  invention  device 
and  intention  did  then  and  there  express 
nUer  and  declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and 
deeds  herein-after  mentioned  (that  is  to 
say)— The  indictment  then  ststes  the  same 
five    overt  acts  charged  in  the    second 
count 


On  the  25th  of  September,  two  several 
special  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  general  Gaol  delivery,  dated  the  26th 
day  of  August,  were  opened  at  Derby, 
before  the  honourable  Mr.  Justice  Abbott 
and  the  honourable  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, 
and  on  the  26th  the  prisoners  who  were 
in  custody  were  set  to  the  bar  (several  of 
them  having  been  removed  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  county  gaol  of  Nottingham 
by  writs  of  Habeas  Corpom)  and  at  their 
request  John  Cross,  esquire,  and  Thomas 
Denman^  esquire,  were  assigned  as  their 
oounael ;  and  the  court  directed  that  the 
Prisoners,  Counsel  and  Solicitors  should 
have  access  to  them  at  all  seasonable 
hours. 

The  sheriff  was  ordered,  on  the  motion 
of  the  attorney-general,  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Litchfield  tlie  Solicitor  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion, a  list  of  the  jury  to  be  rctunad  for 


780]  fHrHi^TNom: 

Uit  Trial  of  the  Priioiien  md  the  Court 
adioumod  to  Wedoetday  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

On  the  2iid  of  October,  Mr.  litchfield 
dehvered  to  each  of  the  several  Priaoners 
a  copv  of  the  Indictment^  a  list  of  the 
Petit  Jurors,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to 
be  nroduced  by  the  Crown  for  proving  the 
saia  Indictment.] 

DERBY, 

Wednt9day,  \Stk  October,  1817. 

Present, 

The  Right  hon.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards ; 
The  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Dalk»  [afterwards  C.  J. 

C.P.]; 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  [afterwaids  C. 

J.  K.  B.j; 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. ' 

Ommdforike  Crown, 

The  Attorney  General  [Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
aftervrards  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Scotland]; 

The  Solicitor  Geneial  [Sir  Robert  Gifford]; 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan, 

Mr.  Clarke, 

Mr.  Gumey, 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

Mr.  Reader, 

Mr.  Reynolds, 

Mr.  Richardson  [afterwards  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas]. 

Mr.  J.  Balguy. 

Solidion, 

Henry  Charles  Litchfield,  esq.  Solicitor  for 
the  affairs  of  his  Majesty's  iVeasury;  and 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lockett,  and  Balguy,  Derby. 

Comaeljbr  the  Ptwmen. 
Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Denman. 

Solidiors. 

Mr.  Robert  Bond,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wragg. 

Hie  high  sheriff  returned  the  panel  of  the 
grand  jury,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
called  and  sworn  : 

The  Right  honourable  George  Augmtm 
Hemy  Caoendish,  commonly  called  lord 
George  Cavendiiky 

The  hon.  George  Vernon^ 

The  hon.  Henry  CaoendiA, 

Sir  Bobert  Wilmot,  bart. 

Sir  Matthew  BlackiUan,  bart. 

Sir  hemy  rUzherbert,  bart. 

Sir  WiUuen  Chamhen  BegAaw,  knight. 

Sir  Charia  CMlie,  knight. 

Bkhard  Arkwri^t,  Esq. 

J^on  Nkholat  Moeleyy  Esq. 

Edwm4  Miller  Mw^,  Esq. 

JVunof  Burl,  Esq. 

BUIgi  Oetf,  Esq. 

John  Madfiird,  E»q 


A.  D.  I817« 

IVwMii  JMmmI^,  Esq. 
Charlei  Burty  Esq. 
Wmgfidd  BaftoN,Esq. 
Aaste  HMkcote,  Esq. 
John  Cromptonif  Esq. 
Bichard  BeiemdH,  iaq. 
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&MMf  JWtft,  Esq. 
Mt^TMdtJte  MidMeUm 
Jodba  JeMy  Esq. 


Middktcn,EKi. 


His  Majesty's  Proclamation  for  the  enuiia' 
ragemeni  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  pi^ 
venting  and  punishing  of  vice,  profiUMnesSy 
and  immorality,  was  rMd. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  lUdW»Y&.^-Gentlemen  of  thv 
grand  jury ;  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfiustion  to 
see  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  an  attendanca 
of  grand  jurors,  but  I  am  not  apprised  of  any  cir- 
cumstances the  communication  of  which  seema 
to  be  necessary  or  expedient  at  the  prawnt 
time*  If  any  occurrences  should  arise  wfaidi 
should  render  it  necessary,  you  will  imme- 
diately be  informed,  and  requested  to  attend 
to  eiecute  your  high  fonctions,and  I  shallhivie 
the  honour,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  seeing  yea  all 
in  your jpiaoes  upon  that  notice.  At  present  I 
do  not  (eel  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  forther. 
Gentlemen  should  m  informed  Uiat  it  ia  tiie 
expectation  of  the  court  that  no  part  oi  the 
proceedings,  which  are  to  commence  to-morrow, 
should  be  published  in  any  manner  until  all 
the  proceedings  are  concluded.  I  sive  tidi 
notice  now  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
court,  in  order  to  put  persons  in  pnesoition  of 
the  resolution  of  the  court,  that  due  notice 
will  be  taken  if  this  intimation  be  not  attended 
to.    I  shall  mention  it  again  to  morrow. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  can  you  give  us  any 
information  as  to  the  mode  of  prooeeding  t 

Mr.  Attorm^  Gemerd^^My  lord,  I  should 
think  that,  as  your  lordship^  address  to  tibe 
grand  jurv  has  not  occupied  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Court,  it  mi^  prcK 
oably  save  some  of  your  lordriup's  tune  to- 
morrow if  a  certain  number  of  the  iwiionef% 
whom  it  mig^t  be  convenient  to  oring  up, 
were  brought  before  your  lordships  for  die 

Surpose  of  bein^  arraigned  so  as  to  plead  to- 
ay.  If  my  friends,  who  are  of  counsd  for 
the  defendants,  see  no  objection  to  thai,  I 
wooM  propose,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
your  lordships,  that  some,  or  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners'  may  be  arraigned  tOi^iy, 
being  brought  up  in  such  numbers  as  may  he' 
oonvenient ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  will  be  room  for  all  the  prisoners  to  be 
at  the  to  together.  The  course  we  shall 
afterwards  adopt  will,  in  some  degree,  depend, 
upon  what  shall  be  done  i^pon  the  part  or  the 
prisoners :  whether  my  Ihends  wfll  have  any 
objection  to  state  to  your  lordships  what  come 
they  shall  adopt  I  am  not  aware;  and  I  am 
sue  Aey  will  understand  me  neither  to  le^IMt^ 
nor  to  wish  that  they  should  say  one  weM' 
upon  the  snl^eet  till  the  very  moment,'wl»n 
it  will  be  naoamary  for  them  to  dedaie  what 
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their  mode  of  proceedtiif  iM  be^  if  Mif  pi^- 
poses  of  coDTenience,  or  any  ofhcrt  ^ll,  in 
their  opinion,  be  atttweMd  by  Mi^fttg  it. 
Our  course  of  procetdhig  IHH  pfChMy  vary 
according  as  the  prisonen  m»f  oe  tdrbed  by 
their  learned  counsel ;  for  I  believe  ray  fHends 
appear  as  counsel  for  all  of  them.  Oaf  Murse 
of  piMeeditif  MMy  pMSibly  be  rcfialated  by 
my  friends  having  tlie  goodness  to  intimate,  at 
such  time  as  shall  be  most  convenient  and 
deshuble  for  their  cKents,  whether  they  tnekn 
fo  levet  their  challenges,  or  not.  Whether 
thftt  shall  be  declared  now  or  not  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  it  will  make  any  diflbren^e 
as  to  the  arraigning  the  prisoners,  or  any 
wamber  of  them ;  or  if  your  lordships  should 
think  that  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  ar- 
fuip  a  certain  number  to-day,  and  the  re- 
mauider  to-morrow  morning ;  to  us  it  is  par- 
tKtly  indifferent  If  your  lordshipa  should 
ooBceive  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  arraign 
a  certain  number,  so  as  to  try  four  or  five 
together,  to  that  I  can  have  no  objection*  All 
t  arottld  propose  is,  that  anv  number,  eighty 
leu,  Qr  twelve  (if  your  lordships  think  thai 
■umbet  is  not  too  great)  should  now  be 
bnmght  np  to  be  arraigned. 

•  Lord  Chief  Baron  Rkhtrth.^^Do  yoti  gain 
My  time  by  arraigning  eight  or  ten? 

!  Hr.  AtUmeaf  Genera/.— They  may  be  all  ar- 
raigned in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  somewhat 
more,  taking  them  in  certain  numbers.    The 

indictment  must,  of  course,  be  read  over  every  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  to  state  whether  the 
iime*  prisoners  mean  to  sever  their  challenges,  if 

,.      .       •-    #>•«■•'»  nave  the  least  ODjecnon  to  answering  ihc  <iucs- 

objectKW,  Mf.  CroM.  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^  ^^1^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  j  venture  to 

Mr.  Cron. — ^I  conceive,  my  lord,  that  no    propose  it  is  that  it  might  possibly  save  time. 

iCtr,hei;;.lS;lr..T^in?  %;it  \ ,  ^r-  ^— My  M.^  ^  ^r.  not  yet  de- 
Mdi  numbvrs  as  are  most  convenient  to  the    *®""»"*^"- 

Court ;  whether  singly,  or  several  together,  or  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — Mr.  Cross  has 
an  together,  seems  to  me,  as  fiir  as  respeets  the  ;  intimated  to  me  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
rights  and  interests  of  the  prisoners,  a  matter  ;  give  an  answer,  lite  Court  will  sit  to-morrow 
oiperfiBCt  indifference;  and,  therefore,  what-  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  as  there  may  bo  a 
eirer  course  the  attonney-gcneral  may  think  '  difficnltv  in  procuring  a  jury  on  the  first  duy 
MMt  f>r  the  convenience  of  the  Court  will  be  i  before  that  hour ;  we  propose  to  sit  on  subc: J- 
by  me,  «*  the  part  of  the  prifooeia,  instantly  •  quent  days  at  eight. 


(he  Hottingham  Caplahi,  0«orge 
Weightomn,  William  ToTnef,  Joseph 
Turner^  otherwise  called  Mandrtsster 
T«ni«f,  Haae  Ludlam,  the  elder,  Isaac 
Ladlam,  the  younger,  Saraocf  Lndlam, 
William  Lodlam,Sanlttel  Hnnt,  Edward 
Turner,  and  Robert  Turner,  were  ar- 
raigned, and  seretally  plcnuled  IfJot 
Gmlty, 

Mr.  Attorney  GcneraL-^l  do  not  know  whe* 
ther  your  lordship  will  take  twelve  others  at 
this  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards, — Take  your  own 
counc,  Mr.  Attorney. 

Charles  Swalne,  John  Onion,  the  elder, 
John  M'Kesswick,  John  Hill,  Joseph 
Rawson,  othcirwisc  called  Joseph 
Thorpe,  Joseph  Topham,  German 
Buxton,  Edward  Moore,'  Josiah  God- 
her,  George  Brassington,  Willi;im 
Adams,  and  William  Hard  wick,  .were 
arraigned,  and  severally  pleaded  JVu^ 
Guilty. 

John  wriffht,  Thotnas  Ensor,  Joseph  Sa- 
vage, John  Moore,  William  Weightman , 
Thomas  Weighmmn,  Jbset>h  Weight- 
man,  the  younger,  James  Weightman, 
Thomas  Bettison,  Alexander  Johnson, 
and  John  Bacon, 'were  arraigned,  and 
severally  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 

Mr.  Att&n^  OctierW.r— I  will  not  ask  my 


Mttedcd  to* 

Mr.  Ationey  General. — I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  my  mend ;  I  conceived  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  penect  indifference  to  the  prisoners 
or  I  would  not  have  made  the  proposition. 

Lord  Chief  Bafdti  Rkkards.—l  think,  Mr. 
Aftortiey  General,  you  had  better  take  yovr 
Mni  course,  as  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
ItfVe  no  objection. 

iir.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  I  under- 
stand that  the  gaoler  has  twelve  of  the  pri- 
MDieia  here,  and  I  Uiink  h  will  be  most  con^ 
Tenient  to  yt>iir  lordship  and  to  the  sheriff  that 
dutt  nnmber  diould  be  taken  together. 

TboBMaBaflDii,  Jtrimiah  Drsndieti^oliMi^ 
Witt  oalM  John  Cok«y««hArwis«  aalted 


Adjourned 
o'clock. 


to    to-morrow    monung    nine 


Thursday,  16/A  October,  1817. 

The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  were  calhd 
over,  when  the  fo. lowing  were  excused  : 

iMhe  Ashby,  farmer,  on  account  of  illness. 

John  Smith,  farmer,  on  account  of  illness. 

Rkhatd  Smith,  hosier,  on  account  of  age. 

KUiiam  Fox,  joiner,  on  account  of  illness. 

Francis  Walker,  innkeeper,  on  account  of 
iUness. 

Thomas  HarOkamt,  raattsler,  on  accotmt  of 
age. 

John  Needham,  farmer,  not  aoiDiOOMd,  hav- 
ing removed  from  the  cobnty. 


n»i 
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Jmqk  OmU  ftrmer,  on  10000111  of  illoon. 

Timoiijf  Greemoood^  farmer,  on  Mcount  of 
iUoeM. 

WiUiam  Gmriem^  fentleiiMin,nottiiiniiioned, 
lufiog  remored  fiom  the  county. 

Smmtet  Foty  &riner,  not  properly  described 
IB  the  panel. 

Gmr^  Barker^  gentleman^  on  account  of 
illness. 

George  Kirk  Shirt,  yeoman,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Tkomta  Clarke^  gentleman,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Hemry  Hodgkvnomj  fiumer,  on  account  of 
age. 

Ebtneser  Smiik^  iron  master,  on  account  of 
illness. 

John  Heywood,  tbe  elder,  farmer,  on  account 
of  age. 

Mark  Hewettf  draper,  on  account  of  illness. 

Samuel  Beeky,  farmer,  on  account  of  illness. 

Tbe  list  having  been  gone  through,  the  de» 
fiiulters  were  called  orer. 

WiUiam  Jerrom^  farmer,  fined  10/« 
Jcteph  Canter,  farmer,  fined  10/. 
John  WUhnall,  farmer,  fined  10/. 
Charles  Hill,  farmer,  fined  10/. 
William  Borobtn,  fanner,  fined  10/. 
Robert  Needham,  gentleman,  fined  10/. 
JoMcoh  Villen,  gentleman,  fined  10/. 
William  Birds,  gentleman,  fined  10/. 
Thomas  Walthall,  gentleman,  fined  10/. 
JRichard  Needham,  farmer,  fined  10/. 
William  M'dnes,  gentleman,  fined  10/. 
Thomas  Slagg,  farmer,  fined  10/. 

Mr.  Jttomey  General. — Mjr  lord,  my  learned 
friend  having  stated  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
sever  his  challenges,  I  should  inform  your 
lordship,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth  first. 

pThe  prisoner,  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  otherwise 
John  Coke,  otherwise  the  Nottingham 
Captain,  ^-as  accordingly  set  to  the  bar.] 

The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  who 
had  answered  to  their  names,  were  ggain 
called  over. 

William  While,  farmer,  chs^llenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

William  Morley,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

WiUiam  Wilkes,  farmer,  sworn. 

John  Stretton,  farmer,  sworn. 

Bobert  Beard,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Thmnas  Robotkam,  farmer,  diallenged  by  the 


WUUam  SaU,  miller,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Robert  Frost,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

JmH  Tempest,  farmer,  sworn. 
JokH  Hmeoek,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 
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WiUiam  Baiky,  fiumer,  challenged  by  tl» 
prisoner. 

Samuel  Wilder,  fanner,  sworn. 

Thomas  Archer^  farmer,  sworn. 

Thomas  Orne,  nirmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

'I^omas  Harvey,  fiurmer,  not  a  freeholder  oC 
the  county  of  Deri>y,  to  the  amount  of  lo/.  a 
year. 

Samuel  Archer,  farmei^  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

'I%omas  Borough,  gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  croT^n. 

Thomas  Hall,  former,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Thomas  Emor,  farmer,  challenged  by  tlie 
prisoner. 

WalthaU  Spurrier,  former,  challenged  by  the' 
prisoner. 

Henry  Spurrier,  former,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Midml  GoodaU,  former,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomat  J/msdts,  fonner,  diallenged  by  tlie 
prisoner. 

Thomm  Webster,  fonner,  challenged  by  Um 
prisoner. 

John  Bradsham,  former,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Robert  Eaton,  former,  sworn. 

Thomas  Gibman  (of  Osliston  and  IhurvastonX 
former,  sworn. 

Thomas  Sherwin,  former,  sworn. 

Thomas  GUman  (of  Rodsley),  former,  swoRi« 

William  Shipton,  farmer.  (No  challeoge 
having  been  made,  the  crier  commenced  the 
administration  of  the  oath,  when  challenges 
were  interposed  by  Mr.  Denman,  and  neaiiy 
at  the  same  moment  by  the  solidtor-generaL) 

Mr.  Solicitor  Genera/.— Tou  should  mention 
that  a  little  sooner :  you  do  not  mention  it  till 
they  begin  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Croif.-^They  are  to  be  challenged  be-^ 
fore  thev  are  svrorn :  I  apprehend  that  tamxaf 
before  they  are  fully  sworn. 

Mr  Attorney  Generd.—'ULj  lord,  I  appre- 
hend that  that  means  before  they  begin  to  be 
sworn.  When  the  prisoner  has  dedded  tbat- 
he  will  not  challenge,  it  is  for  the  crown  te^ 
decide  whether  they  shall  challenge  or  not. 
Now,  if  the  swearing  of  a  juryman  is  begun, 
the  crown  cannot  tdl,  till  the  last  word  of  the 
oath  comes  out  of  the  oflBcer*s  mouth,  whether 
the  prisoner  will  exercise  his  privilege ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  if  the  last  word  of  the 
oath  comes  out  of  the  officer's  mouth,  the  crown 
is  prevented  from  challenging,  became  ten 
the  juror  is  sworn :  and,  though  I  am  sore  that 
if  my  learned  fnend,  Mr.  Cross,  firom  inadvert- 
ence, did  not  attend  at  the  moment,  I  shookl 
be  very  for  from  desiring  to  prediide  him  from 
exercising  the  right  at  any  time;  yet  I  ap» 
preheod,  ^bdng  challenged  before  theyese 
swom,^  means  before  they  begin  to  be  sworn . 
by  flie  officer;  and  that  is  the  couselbave 
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•fR^ys  seen  imrsued,  as  trell-in  trials  in  wYiich 
I  have  been  myself  engaged,  as  in  other  trials. 
That  was  the  course  on  the  late  trial  for 
treason^  in  the  Court  of  King's-Bench,  where 
thie  officer  looked  first  to  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, then  to  the  counsel  for  the  crown ;  and, 
receiving  no  intimation  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  then  gave  the  juror  the  book. 

Mr.  Croit. — I  was  not  aware  that  the  pri- 
soner was  bound  to  exercise  his  right  of  chal- 
leniQe  before  the  crown ;  nor  did  I  conceive  it 
to  be  any  privilege  to  the  prisoner  so  to  do; 
because,  undoubtedly,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  prisoner  to  expend  his  challenge  on  a  per- 
son who  would  be  the  subject  of  a  cliallengc 
by  the  crown.  I  must  take  your  lordships* 
direction,  whether  we  are  bound  to  make  our 
cfaalleoge  before  the  crown. 

*  Mr.  Aiiomey  Ofnerti. — ^I  apprehend  that  the 
prisoner  has  a  risht  to  make  his  challenge  at 
tny  time  before  the  book  is  put  into  the  jury- 
man's band,  lliey  may  change  their  intention 
It  any  time  before  the  man  begins  to  be  sworn ; 
but  I  sulimit,  thnt  n(  ither  the  prisoner's  coun- 
M,  nOi  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  have  a  right 
to  challenge  the  juryman  after  he  begins  to  be 
^wom.  if,  through  any  circumstance,  there 
were  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
I  certainly  should  not  insist  on  bisl>emg  tried 
by  a  juryman  to  whom  he  felt  an  objection  ; 
but  I  apprehend  that  the  prisoner  is  called 
upon  to  challenge  first ;  and  one  of  my  reasons 
if,  that  the  prisoner  has  five  and  thirty  peremp- 
tory challenges.  The  crown  challenges  pe- 
remptorily, but  if,  af^er  they  have  ma^e  their 
ehallenges,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
jurymen,  the  crown  must  aliow  cause ;  and 
therefore  the  prisoner  ought  necessarily  to  de- 
cide, whether  he  means  to  exercise  liis  peremp- 
tory challenge,  before  he  calls  upon  the  crown 
to  exercise  its  right  of  challenge ;  for  which, 
though  peremptory  in  the  first  instance,  it  may 
afterwards  be  necessary  that  we  should  assign 
cause ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  qualified  challenge,  be- 
cause it  may  afterwards  become  necessary  to 
establish  it  by  ^bowing  cause. 

Mr.  Denman^ — My  lord,  unless  this  has  been 
already  decided,  I  humbly  vrish  to  add  a  few 
words. 

-  Mr.  Solkiior  Gtneral. — Unless  you  make  it 
nttier  of  favour,  I  do  not  think  you  are  en- 
llded  to  be  heard  in  this  stage. 

Mr.  DeiiauDi. — I  ask  it  as  matter  of  favour ; 
tkt^importance  of  it  did  not  strike  me  before. 
I  trust,  on  this  sulgect,  your  lordship  will  in- 
dulge me  with  a  few  observations. 

•  Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Having  attended,  I  be- 
lieve, more  triaU  of  this  kind  than  any  other  of 
the  judges,  I  would  state  that  the  uniform 
^;]ftactice  has  been,  that  the  juryman  was  pre- 
sented to  the  prisoner,  or  his  counsel,  that  they 
might  have  a  view  of  bis  person ;  then  the  offi- 
cer of  the  C6art  looked  first  to  the  counsel  for 
the«prisoner,  to  know  whether  t^ey  wished  to 


challenge  him ;  he  then  turned  to  the  eotonsel 
for  die  crown,  to  know  whether  they  challenged 
him,  and  if  neither  of  them  made  any  obieo* 
tion,  the  oath  was  administered ;  and  from  re- 
ference to  the  Sute  Trials  (independently  of 
the  terms  of  the  intimation  made  to  the  priso- 
ner when  he  may  challenge),  it  is  dear,  thai 
that  must  be  the  uniform  practice :  for  this  rea- 
son you  will  very  often  find,  that  the  prisoner 
'  himself,  in  the  early  paK  of  our  histoiy,  said, 
*M  do  not  challenge  him  ;*'  then,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, you  find  his  counsel  saying  **  I  do  not 
challenge  him ;"  and  then  the  attorney-general, 
or  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  saying,  **  then  1 
challenge  him  for  the  crown,"  evidently  allow- 
ing that  that  was  the  practice.  I  can  speak  to 
the  practice  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Denman.^-lf  your  lordship  thinks  that 
the  practice  which  has  prevailed  is  decisive,  I 
win  not  trouble  the  court ;  but  I  think  it  is  very 
important,  es))eciany  where  there  are  three  hun- 
dredjurors  returned  to  try  these  prisoners,  and 
where  the  thirty^ve  challenges  are  only  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean ;  there  is  still  remaining  a 
panel  three  or  four  times  larger  than  that  to 
which  the  prisoner  generally  applies  his  chal- 
lenges ;  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  question 
which  cannot  very  frequently  arise,  but  which 
is  very  important  in  principle,  and  that  the 
fair  course  would  perhaps  be,  where  either 
party  has  an  objection  to  a  juryman  on  the 
point  of  being  sworn,  that  each  side  should 
give  in  that  objection  to  the  court,  and  that 
then  some  alternation  should  take  place  as  to 
the  pririlegc.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
has  been  the  practice,  but  that  to  secure  any 
thing  like  fairness  and  mutuality  for  the  parties, 
that  is  necessary ;  for  here  the  crown  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoner's  challenge ;  the  crown 
has  an  objection  to  him  also,  and  though  it  is 
veiy  true  that  the  crown  must  afterwards  sup- 
t>ort  their  challenge  by  assigning  cause,  yet  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  this  panel  cannot  be  de- 
ficient in  point  of  number;  the  crown  can 
never  be  put  to  any  inconvenience ;  when  all 
the  thirty-five  challcncies  are  expended,  it  is 
impossible  there  should  not  be  enough  left  to 
try  the  prisoner ;  the  question  then  clearly  is, 
whether  the  crown  arc  by  means  of  the  fears  of 
the  prisoner  to  get  rid  of  a  pcrsou  whom  they 
do  not  choose  to  trust  to  try  tlie  case ;  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  state  this  to  the  court, thinking  it 
a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral,'^!  will  make  one  or 
two  observations  to  your  lordship.  As  far  as 
my  recollection  goes,  having  referred  to  several 
state  trials  for  high  treason — I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  looked  at  those  trials  for  the 
express  purpose  of  this  question — but  I  think 
from  my  recollection  I  can  venture  to  challenge 
my  learned  friends  to  search  from  the  first 
volume  of  Slate  Trials  down  to  the  last,  and 
that  they  will  not  discover  any  other  course  of 
proceeding  than  that  of  the  pritoner  first  making 
his  election  to  challenge  or  not,  and  I  presume 
for  the  reason  that  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
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lenge  froin  any  caprioe.if  I  may  use  the  term, 
or  any  other  imprenion  on  hia  mind,  and  of 
getting  rid  of  the  juror  upon  thai  peremploiy 
challenfe.     The   prisoner  hag   also,   ax  your 


Lord  Chief  Baron  Hiciardt.—V/iOt  respect 
to  the  qucslion  which  has  been  discussed  belbte 
'""  '■)!  ammyself  of  opinion,  and  I  believe 


lordships  know,  after  he  has  exhausted  his  ^  ^'*  "■*  concurrence  cf  my  learned  brulhers, 
perewplory  challenges,  a  right  to  challenee  for  ';">™  usual  and  proper  course  is,  that  llie, 
cttne;  tk«  crown  has  no  Hghtio  a  peremptory  challenge  should  be  made  before  the  oatb  is 
challenge  ultimately,  bnl  the  crown  has  a  right  "B""  ""  **  adminUlered.  The  declaration  lo 
-  challenge,  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  thtongti  I  '"*  P^oner  is,  thai  he  shall  make  his  challenge 


the  exercise  of  the  prisoner's  right  of  thirty-five  I  ">>/ »  '^e  juror  c 
peremptory  challenges  and  the  eicercise  of  thf  I  ""''  '^""*  ''*  " 
prisoner's  right  of  chaltengin^  for  cause,  ^ 
sufficient  number  of  jurymen  are  not  Id  at- 
tendance, the  crown  is  required  to  show  suffi- 
cient causeof  challenge,  lapprehendtlierighi 
of  peremptory  challenge  must  be  eiereiied  flrsi 
oi  I  would  put  this  case  to  my  learned  friend, 
—let  me  suppose  thai  the  prisoner  dee*  nm 
challenge  some  particular  person  in  the  oulset, 
the  crown  does,  the  juryman  stands  1^,  the 
panel  is  exhausted,  and  then  the  crown  is  called 
upon  to  support  its  cause  of  challenge  againsi 
a  paiticuiai  juryman  j  the  crown  does  noi 
rappott  its  cause  of  challenge  against  thai 
particular  juryman,  and  yet,  according  to  that 
which  IS  contended  for  by  my  learned  friend, 
the  prisoner  would  have  a  right  to  challenge 
that  Juryman  if  he  had  not  ozhausled  his  own 
ibirty-flve,  or  if  he  had  exhausted  his  own 
lhifQr.five,  to  challenge  that  juiyman  for  cause 
How  what  a  roost  extraordinary  proceeding: 
would  this  be,  and  I  pul  it  to  your  loidshipt 
that  thai  which  I  stole  most  posiUvely  has  never 
been  questioned,and  on  reading  the  State  Trial! 

Ci  will  find  that  that  which  appears  to  hav( 
n  always  the  practice  is  also  founded  on  tlie 

principle,    thai    the    absolutely     peramptoiy 

efaallenges  must  bo  made  first  to  leave  those 

remnniug  upon  Ihe  panel,  about  whose  capa- 

«aly  to  serve  (when  1  say  capacity  lo  serve  ' 

mean  in  coniequenee  of  any  objeclion)  qui 

tions  may  arise,  lo  be  made  out  by  eridence 

the  part  either  of  the  prisoner  or  of  the  crow 

I,  therefore,  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship, 

with  great  deference  but  with  considerable 
confidence,  that  it  is  the  constant,  the  reason- 
able,  and  the  l«al  course  of  proceeding,  that 
the  prisoner  is  first  to  exercise  his  right,  and 
when  he  has  relinquished  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  it  is  for  the  cronn  to  exercise  a  qualified 
rght  as  to  challenging  without  cause  in  the 
first  instance,  hut  making  good  that  cause  if 
necetsary :  that  which  always  has  been  done, 
I  apprehend  ought  to  be  done  in  this  case,  that 
M,  that  the  prisoner't  counsel  should  signifv 
whclher  they  challenge,  before  the  crown  is 
celled  upon  to  exercise  its  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallia. — Will  yoo  give  ns  tha 
form  of  the  proclamation  T 

Mr.  Guraey.—"  You  shall  challeuge  tbem 
■1  th«r  come  lo  the  book  to  be  sworn,  and  be- 
lore  they  are  swom," 

Mr;  5»&i(or  G««m/.— Lord  Hale  says,  «  If 
■o  (taUuge  binden,  the  jury  are  comioanded 


the  book  lo  be  sworn, 
— ,  it  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely unreBsoQable  to  imagine  Ihat  the  oath, 
is  to  be  interrupted  by  any  challenge :  the  o«lh 
is  one  and  entire,  and,  from  the  lime  whan, 
the  ofGcer  has  beguir  to  administer  il,  until  ho 
conclude*  it,  it  not  to  be  interrupted.  ], 
therefore,  am  of  opinion  that  Ibe  practice  of 
Ihc  courts  is  consistent  wiih  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  no  interniplion  in  ihc  course 
of  the  delivery  of  the  oath  by  ihe  officer  lo  the  ■ 
juror.  lam  awaie  that  iu  many  cases  thai 
rule  is  dispensed  with  from  comity  and  tender- 
ness, and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  onq 
would  wish  that  that  comity  and  tcndcrnesa 
should  be  displayed ;  but  we  are  now  called  lo 
decide  upon  the  niie.  If  that  ba  so,  thai 
either  side  must  declare  his  intention  to  chal- 
lenge  before  the  oath  is  begun  to  be  admi-. 
nislered. 

The  other  part  of  the  question  before  us. 
leems  to  me  cjuile  cleat  upon  the  principle  that 
ihe  prisoner  is  to  declare  his  resolution  fiot. 
[1  certainly  is  so  in  practice,  about  which,  with  , 
the  very  small  experience  I  have  had,  I  can . 
lay  I  have  no  doubi,  but  others  of  the  conrt 
re  had  very  large  experience  upon  the  mb- 
I,  and  I  conceive  it  lo  be  clear,  that  it  is' 
jordiog  to  the  practice  of  ihe  cuurts  that  tba . 
prisoner  should  first  declare  his  resolution  a* 
10  challenging.  I  ihink  it  is  so  upon  principle 
■i\sn;  he  has  his  peremptory  cha'Jenges,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  jury,  lie  in  commoDbetwrnB , 
him  and  the  crown,  llie  usual  course  hasliea, 
:is  I  understand  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
myself),  that  the  oflicec  has,,  from  a  sort  of 
civility  that  has  been  adopted  miih  great  pr*. 
priely,  addressed  himself  by  looks  to  tha.coun- 
sel  for  the  prisooer,  in  order  to  know  his  inUn> 
lion;  if  he  says  nothing,  he  has  declared  hia 
intention  nol  to  challenge,  he  has  submiUed 
10  the  juror:  then  the  officer  has  been  in  Uio 
habit  of  looking  to  those  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  and,  if  they  say  nothing  to  him,  Iber 
declajv  in  effect  their  intention  nol  to  challenge. 
If  neither  side  says  any  thing,  the  officer  pro- 
ceeds to  administer  tbe  oath;  after  which,  aa 
i!  appears  to  me  nnlber  tide  have  arighito 
iaiempt  bim^  for  Ihe  oath  it  one  and  enlii^ 
and  it  IS  against  decoram  pnprieiy  and  good 
"■nse  to  inlermpt  it, 
Mr.  Justice  DalUi. — I  entirely  concur  in ' 
rinion  wth  my  lord  chief  baron.  The  poinU 
which  have  been  made  in  this  case  I  undeistand 
10  be  these.— In  the  first  place  it  is  insisted 
that  the  crown  u  bound  to  challenge  first,  and 
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thai  the  priioaeris  entitled  to  wait  till  it  be 
■toertained  whether  the  crown  intends  to 
dnUenge  the  particular  juror  or  not.  With 
mpecl  to  that,  if  the  qoeetion  were  entirelj 
mir,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  it  upon 
ptinciple ;  and  upon  principle  I  should  have 
BO  doubt  whaterer,  because  I  see  no  reason  to 
dislingoish  this  case  from  any  other,  except  in 
flivorof.the  right  of  the  crown  to  challenge 
list ;  for,  in  proceedings  of  this  sort,  the  pri- 
sRNwr  must  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  before  they  are  called  to  be 
sworn,  and  of  the  jury,  in  order  that  he  may 
inoaire  into  the  circumstances  of  each,  and 
he  nas  a  considerable  time  to  acquire  full  in- 
Ibmation  as  to  each.  But  the  question  u  not 
new.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are 
a  great  number  ot  questions  that  depend  upon 
pnctice,  and  where  the  course  of  proceeding 
nnttt  be  settled  and  decided  by  usage ;  when, 
thecefore^  I  find  it  stated  from  high  authority 
that  the  usage  has  been  uniform  in  this  respect, 
that  the  prisoner  should  decide  whether  he  will 
ctellenge  or  not,  before  the  crown  makes  its 
challenge,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in 
this  case  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  depart 
from  the  usual  practice,  and  to  decide  that  the 
crown  is  bound  to  challenge  first.  Having 
given  all  the  attention  in  my  power  to  the  ar- 
gmnents  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
t^y  have  not  suggested  a  single  reason  that 
iRfwghs  at  all  with  me,  why  now,  for  the  first 
time  between  the  prisoner  and  the  crown,  it  is 
to  be  decided  in  contradiction  to  uniform 
vease,  that  the  crown  is  to  make  the  first 
chulenge.  On  the  first  point  I  have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  prisoner  is  bound  to  make 
hii  diallenge  first. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  consideration, 
iiriMn  is  that  challenge  to  be  made  ?  It  is  in- 
rirted  that  the  challenge  may  be  tnade  at  any 
time  before  the  oath  is  concluded.  With 
respect  to  that,  first  upon  principle  and  public 
convenience,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  inconve- 
nient course  of  proceeding,  that  the  oath  should 
be  sufiered  to  be  repeated  by  the  officer  of  the 
coort  till  it  draws  to  its  close,  all  but  the  last 
word,  and  that  then  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
may  rise  and  make  his  challenge  for  the  first 
time.  Courts  of  justice  will  not,  beyond  a 
given  extent,  countenance  the  consumption  of 
time ;  and  I  hope  that  in  this  case  whatever 
iftay  be  the  duration  of  it — ^I  know  it  will  be  as 
to  Uie  other  learned  judges  on  the  bench,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  as  to  myself— the  time  will 
not  be  attended  to,  if  necessary  to  the  due  ob- 
•emnce  of  justice ;  but  it  is  a  wise  and  salutary 
principle  in  all  proceedings  of  this  sort,  and 
more  peculiarly  in  one  whidi,  from  its  nature, 
BMist  necessarily  be  Ions,  that  no  time  should 
be  Qwiecessarily  wasted.  Will  it  not  be  an 
unpecessaiy  waste  of  time,  if  it  be  a  privUege 
vihioh  (without  inquiring  into  the  reaMb- 
ebleness  of  it)  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  may 
eseicise,  that  the  time  of  ^  court  may  be  em- 
ployed unnecessarily  in  going  throuojh  the  form 
ofseadingtheoaOi  up  to  the  oMwiiiian  ot  it  ? 


I  Bnt  to  quit  for  amoment  the  gronnd of  pria- 
ciplc  and  pubUc  convenience,  how  is  it  in 
practice?  Here  again  it  is  anifoxiB,  for  all 
:  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  attend  triaU 
I  of  this  sort,  concur  in  stating  that  the  practice 
'  has  always  been,  to  make  the  challenge  before 
!  the  oath  has  begun  to  be  administered;  bat  it 
'  does  not  rest  merely  on  the  reooUectioa  of  the 
learned  judaes  who  have  recently  attended  pro- 
ceedings of  this  sort,  for  I  have  before  me  a 
book  in  which  tbe  rules  and  orders  are  collect- 
ed as  to  the  adminisinition  of  this  oath :  and 
first  as  to  the  question,  who  is  first  called  (m, 
tbe  prisoner  is  called  on  ^  if  he  intends  to 
challenge  a  juror,  to  speak  at  the  time  that  he 
comes  to  the  book  to  be  sworn,  and  before  he  ie 
sworn ;"  now  in  reason  and  common  sense,  what 
does  that  amount  to  but  this  (and  the  last  words, 
if  there  should  be  any  doubt,  are  an  expositian 
of  the  meaning  of  the  former),  that  before  he  is 
sworn,  means  as  he  comes  to  the  book  to  be 
sworn,  and  therefore  that  the  challenge  must 
be  made  before  the  oath  is  commenced .'  And 
we  find,  in  applying  the  course  of  proceedings, 
it  is  stated — ^'  Then  the  clerk  of  arraigns  calls 
the  first  juror,  and  desires  him  to  look  upon 
the  prisoner,  and  lay  his  right  hand  upon  the 
book,  and*'  —  What  if  the  prisoner  do  not 
challenge  him  ? — ^  the  cr^rer  is  then  to  swear 
him.**  So  that  the  cryer  is  to  begin  to  swear 
him  when  the  prisoner  has  omitted  to  challenge. 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  (and  I  am  sore  tbe 
attorney-general  would  not  contend,  whatever 
the  law  may  be  in  strictness  of  construction) 
that  it  would  be  so  strictly  applied  as  not  to 
vrave  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  if  any 
discovery  had  been  made  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  conclusion  of  tbe  oath; 
but  every  case  of  that  sort  is  a  special  case,  and 
must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances.  On 
the  general  point,  whether  considered  on 
practice,  on  usage,  or  on  the  general  principle, 
1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  prisoner  is 
to  make  his  challenge  before  the  crown  makes 
iu  decision ;  and  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  must  be  concluded  when  tlie  oath  has 
coqomenced. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^The  Court  is  now 
called  upon  to  lay  down  a  general  rule.  I  have 
no  doubt  tliat,  if  from  inadvertence^  or  any 
other  cause,  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel  should 
have  omitted  to  make  the  challenge  at  the 
proper  moment,  the  strictness  of  the  xule 
which  confines  him  to  make  his  challenge  be- 
fore the  officer  begins  to  administer  the  oath, 
would  not  be  insisted  upon  by  the  attorney- 
general,  or  if  insisted  upon  by  him  would  not 
be  allowed  by  the  Court.  But  in  prescribing 
a  general  rule,  I  should  be  extremely  unwilling 
to  depart  firom  iriiat  I  conceived  to  be  an  uni- 
form pnctice.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
own  opinion,  formed  on  my  recollection  of 
many  rormer  triab  of  this  kind.  I  recollect 
one  trial  fi>r  felony,  in  which  there  were  seve- 
ral diallenges  taken  both  on  the  part  oftho 
prisoner  and  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  In  the 
caicoCMooyyCfailmiaiimisnyuiRi^^  I» 
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that  case  the  coune  pwrsired  by  the  offlosr  of  tayt  ihall  not  be  done  till  it  is  ascertained 

the  court  was  that  which  has  always  been  pur*  whetlier  there  is  cause  of  objection,  or  not. 

sued  by  the  officer  on  triab  for  treason,  wiwre  That  the  constant  nsage  has  been  so,  is  «■• 

challenges  are  more  common ;  he  applied  to  questionable;  and,  on  a  late casoi  lo  be  kmad 

the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  to  know,  whe-  in  the  State  IViaUy  I  am  confident  h  will  be 

ther  he  challenged  or  not,  and  then  to  the  found,  that,  on  the  objection  beine  made,  die 

oDunael  for  the  crown.  words  of  the  officer  appeared  to  be,  thm  the 

Considering  this  to  have  been  the  usual  challenge  shall  be  as  the  juror  comes  to  tW 

practioe,  I  should  have  been  rerj  unwilling  book  to  beswom.    There  was  acase  in  wUeh 

now,  for  the  first  time,  to  lay  down  a  different  a  juror  came,  and  the  book  was  handed  t» 

rule,  unless  veiy  good  reasons  had  been  as-  him,  an  objection  not  happening  to  be  made 

signed  for  departing  irom  it;  unless  it  had  at  the  time,  and  it  was  decided  by  theOnort, 

hSttk  shown  in  argument  that  the  rule  was  at-  that  the  party  was  too  late  to  make  the  ob|eo« 

tmided  with  inconvenience  in  the  administra^  tion,  for  the  objection  is  to  be  made  at  the  um& 

lion  of  justice,  or  hardship  on  the  prisoner,  the  party  comes  to  the  book  to  be  sworn ;  and, 

The  argument,  howcTer,  on  the  part  of  the  if  there  was  an  objection  to  him  it  should  be 

prisoner  has  not  satisfied  my  mind  that  any  stated  before  the  book  is  presented  to  him,  for 

such  consequences  will  ensue ;  I  think,  diere*  the  Court  is  not  to  do  an  act  which  is  nugatoty. 

fore,  that  we  ought  to  s^nde  by  that  practice,  A^;reeing  clearly  with  the  rest  of  the  Cmirt  on 

which,  according  to  all  I  have  Uiis  day  heard,  principle,  and  considering  the  question  as  do- 

I  should  think  Sie  most  convenient  tliat  could  terrained,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  tlie  challeDge 

be  established,  if  the  question  were  now  for  must  be  made  previously  to  the  book  being 

the  first  time  presented  to  a  court  of  justice,  handed  to  the  juror,  and  before  he  is  sworn. 

and  no  preoeaent  referred  to ;  I  am  therefore  -^^  Altamev   General Mv  lord    lest  it 

of  opinfon,  «htt  the  cmmsel  for  «•>•  P^oner  ghould  be  Z^o»ti  that  the  pnWr  bad  hem 

ought,  in  the  first  initance,  before  the  officer  „„;„jj„^  kiC^.  —;.««««.,.#:«-  ™  <i.u  .^^ 

b^iin;  to  administer  the  oath,  to  declare  whe-  Ta^^tttt  ^it  sLTlT^^^^          ^StA 

ther  he  intends,  or  not,  to  challenge;  that  on  ih^Unirc  wj^ 

his  declining,  then  the  crown  must  deUrmine  ^^^^°««  ^^  »^  ^^^  ^^"»- 

whether  they  challenge;  and,  on  both  declin-  Lord  Chief  Baron  Riekanh^ — ft  most  be^ 

ing,  then  the  officer  must  swear  the  juror,  and  very  satisfactory,  that  the  attorney-general  has 

that  after  that  moment,  b^  strict  nile,   both  consented,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  thai 

parties  are  excluded  from  interference ;  but  if  that  challenge  shall  be  entered  as  made  by 

any  particular  circumstance  should  arise,   I  theorown. 

'*Sr"°jS  Sl!!S*  7'ir°?!l'*  ""Tllf;  Mr.  Justice  lMa,.-l  have  just  been  look- 

Mr.  Justice  Hoirovd,-^!  am  of  opinion  that  .  _  ..  ▼  ««-»r»o  ^^^   ;«  wk;^i«  A  ;•  u; ^  a^m. 

the  strict  rule  is,  thaJchallenges  shaU  be  made  ^, ^5  ^?®'  ^  ^^'  '"^  'T''*'^^  *J  "5  ^T       u  ' 

k«i;.r^  »K«  «JIk  ;-i^-;!rir  rit«:J^..-!^  ^a*  ^^  prisoner's  counsel  must  deckire  whe- 

betore  the  oath  is  begun  to  tie  administered,  .l^,  ♦!,«„«,«««  *«  ^«ii««*,«  w»#>^*«  ♦v-*  i,:.^« 

When  a  juror  u  caUed  and  presented  to  the  ^^'  ^f  ^  T^  ^  challenge,  before  the  ka^% 

r> ^  4uL  £   *Tu.       •    ".      t"™™"  CUlZ  counsel  take  their  objeciion.* 

Court,  the  first  thing  is,  to  ascertain  whether  ^ 

he  is  a  juror  or  not.    The  next  thing  to  be  in*  Mr.  Ganuy. — And  that  form  of  proclaom- 

quired  into  is,  whether  either  party  has  cause  tion  to  the  prisoner,  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Dai- 

of  challenge,  or  not :  I  mean,  after  it  is  ascer*  las  alluded,  was  settled  by  the  twelve  judges^ 

tained  that  he  is  a  freeholder,  and  has  those  with  lord  Holt  at  the  head. 

qualifications,   without  which  he   cannot  be  Robert  Sk^oHf  former,  challenged  by  tKe 

sworn.    The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  ascer-  prisoner. 

tain  whether  he  is  to  be  sworn  or  not.    The  JoAn  Sirettony  farmer,  diallenged  by  thepri- 

course  has  always  been,  and  if  my  recollection  soner. 

is  right,  the  course  has  been  determined  to  be,  Hemy  TaU»,  farmer,  sworn. 

that  the  prisoner's  counsel  should  first  state  Robai  SteqtUf  former,  challenged  by  the 

whether  they  challenge  or  not.  The  negrt  thing,  prisoner. 

if  they  do  not  object  to  him,  is  to  ascertain  Jokn  Sfceviifgton,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 

whether  the  counsel  for  the  crown  object  to  prisoner. 

him  ;  and  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Court,  or  John  Oakden,  fanner,  sworn. 

the  officer  of  the  Court,  are  to  do  that  which  Isaac  iStafAafff,  the  younger,  fanner,  challenged 

would  be  a  nugatoiv  act — to  swear  him.  Then,  by  the  prisoner. 

if  neither  party  challenge  him,  and  it  is  shewn,  Ptmi  Cmdton^  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 

that  he  is  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  juror,  6ie  soner. 

only  requisite  step  that  remains  to  be  done,  is,  John  AdteU,  former,  fined  lO^t 

that  he  shall  be  sworn,  by  which  he  becomes  a  WiUkm  Berafoni  gentleman,  diallenged  by 

coniplete  juror;  and  that  is  not  to  be  done  till  the  prisoner. 

it  is  ascertained  whether  there  is  a  challenge  Solomon  Frmi,  fiumer,  challenged  by  the 

by  either  party.  prisoner. 

The  act  of  swearing  I  take  to  be  on  tingle  Join  AAeit,  former,  now  appeared,  sworn. 

act;  and  it  would  be  extremely  iiideccrout  — •^ '  '    " 

that  the  Court  should  proceed  to  do  an  act  ^16  How.  St.  Tr.  135. 

which  would  be  migatory,  end  which  Iht  lanr  t  See  tvetiues  lower  down* 
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WOUamWilkei, 
John  Stretton, 
JohnTeispesi, 
Sunoel  ^  ilder, 
Tbomas  Archer^ 
Robert  Eaton, 


Thomas  GilmaDy 
Thomas  Sherwin, 
Thomas  Gilman, 
Henry  Yates, 
John  Oakden, 
John  Adsett. 


The  jurr  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in 
tfHuraalmrm. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Bkhanb,--!  wish  to  hare 
it  understood,  and  therefore  I  repeat  to-day 
the  caotion  which  I  gave  yesterday,  that  no 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  dapr  or  of  any 
day  during  any  of  the  trials— this  trial  which  is 
mom  degrading  or  any  future  trials — shall  be 
Iiu4e  public  tiU  all  is  concluded  :  and  if  this 
notice  (which  I  now  give  for  the  second  time) 
be  not  attended  to,  the  Court  must  use  the 
authority  it  has,  to  bring  the  delinquent  to 
punishment :  I  tiust  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  any  further  notice. 

Mr.  Aiioney  GencraL—My  lord,  before 
Mr.  Balguy  opens  the  indictment,  it  is  our  re- 
quest on  both  sides  that  the  witnesses  may  be 
sent  out  of  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahboit, — That  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  mere  witnesses  of  form. 

Mr.  Attomof  Ocmtral. — No,  my  lord,  we  do 
not  wirii  that  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Gumey, — It  cannot  apply  to  the  higb 
sheriff,  of  course  he  must  be  in  court  P 

Mr.  Crott. — Certainly  to  no  one  officially 
dnployed. 

Mr.  Seijennt  Foii^Aaii.— Nor  to  the  magis- 
trates I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Cnns. — ^Tliat  is  distinctly  understood; 
we  do  not  object  to  any  ma;;istrate  remaining 
in  court. 

^  Lord  (^hief  Baron  Kichardt. — It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  such  witnesses  as  are  to  be  exa- 
mined, except  those  who  are  specially  except- 
ed, are  to  withdraw  from  the  Court,  and  not 
to  return  into  the  Court  until  they  are  called 
for. 

The  Indictment   was    opened  by  Mr.  J. 
Balguy. 

Mr.  AUtn-ney  General, — Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury ; — We  are  assembled  in  this  place  upon  a 
meet  solemn  and  important  occasion ;  and  you 
twelve  gentlemen  are  placed  in  that  box  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  sacred  functions  that 
men,  in  the  state  of  society  in  which,  thank 
God,  we  live  in  this  country,  can  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  namely,  to  decide,  by  your  vermct, 
upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  one  of  your  fel- 
lo>w-Bub)ects  charged  widi  the  highest  crime 
that  any  man  can  commit  against  society. — 
There  are  other  crim^  to  which  human  nature , 
at  times  is  nrone,  of  very  great  and  enormous 
magnitude,  but  striking  generally  only  at  the 


safety  and  the  happiness  of  individoals ;  though' 
they  are  crimes  ajg^inst  the  law  and  against  tW 
peace  of  the  king,  who  u  the  representative  of 
the  state,  vet,  in  the  scale  of  civil  crimes  they 
fall  for  below  high  treason,  which  is,  in  foct, 
committed  against  all  and  each  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  safety,  the  happiness,  and  the  comfort 
of  us  all,  are  involved  in  the  support  of  the  go* 
▼emment  established  by  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  under  which  we  all  of  us 
have  lived,  and  under  which,  I  hope,  our  pos*' 
terity  will  flourish  to  the  latest  generations. 

My  duty  upon  this  occasion  consists  in  stat« 
ing  to  you,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  I  am 
able,  the  law,  as  it  aflects  the  particular  case 
in  question,  and  the  foots  by  which,  I  con- 
ceive, I  shall  prove  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
I  have  no  other  duty  to  perform ;  and  God  for- 
bid that  I,  or  any  man  standing  in  my  situa- 
tion, should  be  called  upon  to  perform  any 
other: — ^I  have  no  object  but  to  present  to 
your  minds  and  understandings,  intelligibly 
and  foirly,  the  law  and  the  foots,  upon  both  of 
which  combined  you  are  hereafter  to  found  your 
verdict.  One  great  comfort  in  addressing  yon- 
before  the  learned  judges  who  preside  upon 
this  occasion,  is,  that  if  unintentionally  (for  un- 
intentionally I  am  sure  it  vrill  be)  I  should 
happen  to  mis-state  the  law,  any  mistakes  of 
mine  will  be  corrected  by  them ;  for  recollect 
always,  that  it  is  not  from  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  or  for  the  prisoner,  that  juries  are  to 
take  the  law ;  it  is  from  Uiat  constitutional  tri- 
bunal, the  judges  of  the  land,  that  they  are  to 
receive  instruction  in  points  of  law,  and  not 
from  those  who  stand  in  the  situation  of  advo- 
cates. 

If  in  that  which  I  have  to  state  to  you  it 
should  happen  that  I  am  mistaken  in-  any  of 
the  foots,  I  am  sure  the  mis-statement  will  Ixi 
unintentional ;  but,  thank  God  I  there  I  shall 
be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
whom  I  shall  call ;  for  you  are  to  take  the  facts 
as  deposed  to  you  upon  the  oaths  of  witnesses, 
and  not  from  the  statement  of  counsel.  In 
commenting  upon  such  facts  as  I  shall  state,  I 
shall  make,  thou<jh  not  many,  such  observations 
as  occur  to  my  mind.  Upon  the  inferences 
'  which  I  draw  from  any  focts  which  may  be  po- 
sitively proved,  it  will  be  for  you,  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  whole  circumstances  of 
this  case,  to  exercise  your  judgment;  attending 
also  to  any  observations  upon  tliofe  facts  which 
may  fall  from  the  learned  judges  who  will  ad- 
dress you. 

I  feel  great  comfort  in  addressing  such  a 
tribunal  as  this ;  because,  though  I  have  not 
the  hcmour  of  knowing  any  one  of  you,  being  a 
perfect  stranger  in  this  county,  yet,  when  I  see 
twelve  English  freeholders  assembled  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  exercise  such  a  function  as 
that  you  are  about  to  perform,  I  entertain  the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  they  vrill  discharge 
their  duty  with  integrity  and  with  impartiality, 
unbiassed  and  uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  mo- 
tives ;  recollecting  always — (if  it  were  possible 
that  iwehre  mea^'  pUtcea  in  your  situation  could 
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want  any  other  impulse  than  the  dictates  of 
your  own  upright  minds,  to  influence  your  con- 
duct)— ^that  you  are  acting  under  the  sacred 
and  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  by  which 
you  have  attested  your  Maker,  that  your  verdict 
shall  accord  with  the  evidence. 

It  b  necessary  that  I  should  state  to  you 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  Uw  applicable  to 
this  indictment :  I  shall  do  so  very  shortly. — 
1l\a  indictment  has,  upon  the  ftce  of  it,  three 
charges  of  high  treason*  The  first  is,  that  the 
prisoner,  together  with  other  persons,  some  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  indictment,  and  others 
stated  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  grand  jury, 
levied  war  against  his  majesty ;  and,  in  that 
levying  war,  did  certain  acts  that  are  stated 
upon  the  face  of  that  count  of  the  indictment. 
Arming  themselves,  and  marching  through  the 
country  in  hostile  array,  are  there  described. 
That  count  of  the  indictment  is  framed  upon  a 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  Edwara  3rd, 
which  for  many  years  was  the  only  statute  upon 
which  high  treason  was  founded  in  this  coun- 
try. I  state  that  now,  because  the  other  two 
charges  are  framed  upon  a  subsequent  statute, 
which,  though  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  make 
much  difference  in  the  law  of  treason  in  the  re- 
sult, puts  certain  acts  and  certain  conspiracies 
upon  the  footing  of  substantive  treasons,  which, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  that  act,  were  rather 
evidences,  or  overt  acts,  of  other  species  of 
treason. 

The^n/  count,  as  I  have  stated,  charges  the 
prisoner,  together  with  others,  vrith  the  crime 
of  high  treason,  in  levying  war  against  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  sfoofi^  count,  which  is  founded  upon  a 
statute  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  or  the 
present  king,  charges  the  prisoner  with  com- 
passing and  imagining  to  depose  the  king— {I 
will  explain  to  you,  in  a  moment,  the  legal 
signification  of  the  word  compass) — ^and  it  auo 
does  that  which  it  is  necessary  in  the  law  of 
treason  to  do^it  states  the  overt,  or  open  acts, 
which  were  done  by  the  prisoner  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intention  which  he  had  conceived  in 
his  mind.  As  the  means  to  effect  his  compass- 
ing and  imagination,  it  charges  him  with  con- 
sulting to  devise  plans  and  means— that  is, 
consulting  with  others  to  devise  plans  and 
means— to  effect  his  purpose ;  with  assembling, 
meeting,  conspiring,  consulting  and  asreeing 
among  themselves,  to  stir  up,  raise,  jdma  and 
levy  insurrection,  rebellion  and  war,  against 
the  king,  and  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  con- 
stitution and  government;  with  providing 
arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  effect  that 
purpose ;  with  parading  through  villages— 4haC 
u,  passing  with  others  through  villaiges — and 
seizing  arms,  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose ; 
and  it  charges,  as  the  last  open  act,  the  act  of 
levying  war,  in  order  to  effect  the  compassing 
and  imagination  he  had  entertained  of  depos- 
ing the  king. 

The  /Aoti  count  imputes  to  him  the  crime  of 
conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  diange  his  meamei ; 


f  and  it  states  the  same  open  acts  (which,  in  tha 
language  of  the  law  are  called  overt  acts)  as 
are  stated  in  the  second  count  of  the  indict- 
ment. 

The  first  count,  as  I  have  told  yon,  is  foand- 
ed  upon  a  statute  of  the  25th  Edward  Sid, 
which  describes  several  species  of  treason. 
That  statute  says — **•  When  a  man  doth  ami- 
pass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king, 
or  of  our  lady  his  queen,''  then  it  sets  ibidi 
other  treasons,  '^  or  if  a  man  do  levy  mt 
against  our  lord  the  king,  in  his  realm,*' 
then  he  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  Now, 
the  word  compass  as  used  here,  as  well  aa  \% 
the  other  statutes,  has  not  tliat  meaning  which 
it  bears  in  common  and  ordinary  language ;  if, 
for  example,  a  man  says,  I  have  corapasMd  ny 
purpose,  ne  means,  I  have  done  that  which  I 
intended ;  but  the  word  compassing,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  is  synonymous  with  con- 
triving, or  intending.  To  compass  the  dailk 
of  the  king, '  does  not  mean  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  kin^  to  death,  but  to  in- 
tend  to  ao  it  by  certain  means,  some  of  which 
are  afterwards  manifested  by  overt  acts. 

The  first  count  charges  the  levying  war 
aaainst  the  kins,  which  consists  in  any  ntmbeir 
of  persons  combining  themselves  together  bv 
hostile  open  force,  vsA  in  hostile  array,  witk 
or  without  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  overtmiH 
ing  or  destroying  the  constitution  of  the  ooa&- 
try.  That  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to 
be  levying  war ;  but  the  law  goes  mock  fur* 
therthan  that,  because  though  men  may  not 
have  the  absolute  and  determined  object  (whidi 
I  undertake  to  make  out  in  this  particular  case) 
of  destroying  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  country,  yet  if  they  assemble  toffethcr, 
and  endeavour  and  intend  by  force  and  anna 
to  effect  a  l^eneral  purpose,  and  not  some  par- 
ticular obiect,  in  which  they  themselves  are 
particularly  and  specifically  concerned,  that  ia^ 
and  always  has  been  holden  to  be,  a  levying  qf 
war  witlun  the  statute.  I  will  only  trocnite 
you  with  a  very  short  passage  from  one  of  the 
most  learned  writers  upon  the  subject,  a  letm^ 
ed  iudge,who  had  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
wntings  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  but 
also  of  his  own  great  experience,  I  mean  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  a  man  as  friendly  to  theUbertiea 
of  his  countiy,  and  to  all  the  legal  and  legitimate 
rights  of  his  fellow-subjects  as  any  man  by 
whom  this  country  or  the  bench  ever  was 
adorned.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  states,  that  iaiuiw 
rections  for  general  purposes  —  insurrections 
by  force  of  arms  to  throw  down  all  indosures^ 
insurrections  by  force  of  arms  to  open  all  pri- 
sons, ^  all  risings  in  order,  to  effect  these  inno- 
vations of  a  public  and  general  concern  by  an 
armed  force,  are  in  construction  of  law  high 
treason,  witliin  thedanse  of  levying  war;  for," 
says  he,  ^  though  they  may  not  be  levelled  at 
the  person  of  the  king,  they  are  againsthis  royiyi 
majesty,  and  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,,  and  to  de- 
stroy all  property  and  government  too,  by 
numbers  aad  armed  fopce»    InsnirectioQi  likt* 
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wmt  fofiedraMing  natioml  grieYttucet,  or  for 
IIm  tspiibioD  of  toreigncw  m  general,  or  in- 
^mA  of  tiiy  sii^e  nation  living  here  under  the 
pMlectkm  of  the  king,  or  for  the  reformation 
4f  fed  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature, 
In  which  the  insnrgenti  bare  no  special 
ity  ri^ngs  to  effect  these  ends  by  force 
numbe^^  are  by  construction  of  law  within 
tlM  danse  of  levying  war ;  for  they  are  levelled 
at  the  lung's  crown,  and  royal  dignity.  I  will 
^mture  to  say«  that  no  nuin  except  an  encou- 
tagar  of  rebellion,  ever  disputed  tne  opbion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Foster — that  insurrections,  under 
•neh  Circumstances,  are  levying  war  against 
Ike  king  in  his  realm.  Persons  are  sometimes 
confounded  on  the  term  levying  war,  by 
■■ppnang  it  must  be  carried  on  by  foreign 
fblot.  In  one  sense  it  implies  fordgn  force ; 
the  only  war  a  subject  can  carry  on  against 
own  government  is  in  truth  insurrection 
rebelUon,  which  in  the  subjects  of  a  state 
ki^  ad  less  war,  than  the  hostile  invasion  by  a 
faii^  state. 

It  IS  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
letying  war,  that  the  parties  who  have  com- 
«Hooed  it,  should  accruire  success  so  much  as 
-in  pnt  the  whole  kingdom  as  it  were  in  a  state 
•f  aetual  Hsgrant  war  and  contest,  such  as  this 
conntry  has  in  former  unhappy  times  been  sub>^ 
JiOt  to ;  if  they  assemble  themselves  together 
wilk  tke  treasonable  puipose  of  overturning 
Ik^  government,  or  even  or  overawing  the  par- 
iiawwint,  or  of  making,  bv  armed  force,  the  king 
akaage  his  measures,  that  is  as  much  a  levy- 
ing war  as  if  ther  had  a  hundred  thousand 
flMB  in  the  field  of  battle ;  though  in  one  case 
tkey  might  have  more  chance  of  success,  and 
in  the  other  there  would  be  the  greatest  pro- 
bability that,  in  the  end,  their  schemes  would 
ke  frustrated  and  defeated.  You  will  Ihere- 
Cwe  consider  what  was  the  object  of  this  pri- 
floner  and  hb  confederates,  when  they  were 
goilty  of  those  acts  which  I  am  about  to  detail 
to  you  f  How  arc  you  to  discover  the  objects 
of  men,  unless  indeed  you  can  read  tbcir  inmost 
thoughts,  when  they  are  guilty  of  certain  acts, 
knt  by  considering  the  declarations  they  them- 
aalvcs  make  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of 
tkose  acts,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  acts  them- 
•elves.  When  I  make  tliat  observation,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  if  I  should  prove  that 
aertaitt  men  did  certain  acts,  I  am  therefore 
aatitled  to  call  upon  you  to  pronounce  with 
what  intention  they  did  those  acts.  That  is  not 
anough,  I  admit ;  but  their  intention  may  be 
fcirly  inferred  from  the  acts  themselves,  as  well 
as  made  out  by  the  declarations  that  accompa- 
siad  tke  acts,  at  the  time  their  schemes  were 
goti^  on. 

In  tke  present  case  the  persons  who  have 
baeagnil^  of  this  offence,  had  laid,  as  will  be 
■iiiiftrtiiii  beyond  all  donbt,  a  plan  for  the 
pupoaa  of  overturning  or  endeavouring  to 
aivartiim  tke  coveminrat  and  constitution  of 
Ika  countiy.  Wkat  tkese  wild  men  (for  so  I 
aannot  help  caUing.tibem)  intended  to  establiA 
ki  Hen  of  that  wkidk  tkay  wtie  ibonito  dastroy, 


it  is  fanpossible  for  you  orme  to  ooactive;  no 
matter  what  thev  intended  to  establish,  or  whe- 
ther they  intended  to  establish  any  thing,  tha 
question  is  this,  did  they  mean  to  endeavonr  \9 
pnU  down  and  to  subvert  that  which  exists  f 
and  whether  Uiey  intended  that  the  conseqoenca 
of  that  should  be,  that  which  necessarily  must 
be  the  consequence,  anardiy,  confusion,  and 
misery,  to  the  community;  or  whether  they 
had  some  defined  or  immediate  project  and 
scheme  of  government  of  their  own,  dther  by 
national  convention  or  otherwise,  no  matter, 
the  simple  question  here  is,  did  they  intend  by 
insurrection  and  force  to  subvert  and  to  over- 
turn the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
country  ?  because  if  they  did,  no  man  alive  can 
deny,  whilst  the  law  of  England  remains  such 
as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  and  such  as  I  hope 
it  will  always  remain,  that  if  that  was  their 
object  they  were  guilty  of  palpable  treason 
against  this  dause  of  the  statute,  m  levying  war 
against  the  king. 

The  other  two  coimts  in  the  indictment  re* 
solve  themselves  into  the  same  thing;  they 
onlv  go  upon  this,  that  imagining  and  intending 
to  ao  or  conspiring  together  to  do  that  which 
these  men  ultimately  did,  namely  levying  war, 
would  be  a  treason  even  if  war  had  not  been 
levied  by  them. 

I  will  now  detail  to  you  as  shortly  as  I  can 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  these  conspi- 
rators, particularly  as  they  atfect  the  present 
prisoner  Brandreth.  But  let  me  here  make 
one  olMcrvation  to  you,  vrhich  is,  that  he  is  the 
only  person  at  present  upon  trial ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  to 
prove  that  which  many  other  persons  did,  many 
of  whom  are  named  in  this  indictment,  and 
that  which  many  other  persons  did,  as  parties 
concerned  and  combining  with  the  prisoner  who 
are  not  named  in  the  indictment,  because  those 
acts  done  by  the  prisoner  all  consist  in  con- 
spiring, in  acting  in  concert  with  other  persons, 
for  it  would  be  almost,  nay  quite  impossible, 
for  any  one  man  to  levy  war  l^  himself. 

A  number  of  persons  in  this  county,  and  in 
other  parts  (as  I  think  will  be  shown  to  you  by 
evidence,  coming  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  pre* 
sentprisonerhimself  and  others  in  liis company), 
had  conceived  a  scheme  of  endeavounog  to 
overturn  the  government  of  the  countiy,  by 
resorting  to  hostile  armed  force  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  something  to  be  done  which 
they  thought  it  was  an  object  to  attain.  Many 
meetings  had  been  holden  amongst  different 
persons ;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  certainly 
not  an  attendant  at  many  of  those  meetinn;  I 
shall  introduce  him  to  yon  in  that  port  of  the 
transaction  whidi,  at  present,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  proounent  as  against  him;  bat 
from  that  which  will  be  proved  against  him  in 
that  part  of  the  transaction  where  I  particulariy 
begin  to  affect  him,  it  vrill  be  most  palpable 
and  obvious  that  he  was  acquainted  with  and 
a  party  to  the  previous  proceedings  of  those 
with  whom  he  ultimateU  acted ;  and  that  his 
conduct  in  tke  couiaa  at  |kit  tfimaction,  ra» 
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•ulted  from  the  puqxMie  of  effectuating  the 
object  by  force  of  arms  which  had  been  pre- 
viously consulted  about,  whether  together  with 
him  or  not  I  know  not,  and  advised  and  deter- 
mined upon  previous  to  the  time  when  I  affect 
the  prisoner  immediately  and  personally. 

lou  observe  upon  the  face  of  this  indict- 
ment that  the  prisoner  is  called  the  Nottingham 
Captain,  that  is  a  designation  which  either  he 
took  to  himself,  or  which  those  who  were  con- 
cerned with  him  gave  him  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
to  make  a  rising  in  this  county,  and  not  only  to 
have  an  insurrection  here,  but  it  was  stated  by 
these  parties  themselves  that  it  was  to  be  in 
concert  with  certain  other  parts  and  places  in 
this  kingdom;  in  short,  to  be  a  general  insur- 
rection as  far  as  they  intended,  and  as  far  as 
they  could  effectuate  it  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  concentrate  their  forces  at  some  particular 
and  given  place,  in  order  then  to  march  on  for 
the  purpose  of  ha?ing  a  general  and  open  in- 
surrection and  rebellion. 

Part  of  this  hostile  force,  for  so  I  call  it,  was 
to  be  assembled  in  your  county,  other  parts 
were  to  be  assembled  in  other  places,  and  par- 
ticularly at  tlie  town  of  Nottingham,  which  is 
at  no  great  dbtance  from  the  part  of  your 
coimty  where  these  transactions  particularly 
took  place,  and  with  respect  to  those  persons 
who  were  to  act  in  this  county  and  in  this 
neighbourhood,  Nottingham  Forest,  I  think  it 
is  called,  was  the  place  to  which  the  Derbyshire 
conspirators  were  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  junction  in  Nottingham  r  orest,  and 
of  taking  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

As  it  should  seem,  from  the  declarations  of 
these  persons  themselves,  meetings  had  taken 
place  between  the  conspirators  in  Nottingham 
and  the  conspirators  in  Derbyshire ;  t'  e  plan 
had  been  settled,  that  at  two  or  three  different 
villages  or  towns  in  Derbyshire,  which  I  will 
mention  to  you  presently,  those  Derbyshire 
men  were  to  assemble  themselves  together  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  June ;  and,  when  they 
had  assembled  themselves  from  the  different 
villages,  they  were  to  march  from  the  ultimate 
spot  where  all  the  Derbyshire  men  were  to 
collect  themselves  together,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  Nottingham,  there  to  join  those  whom  they 
stated  or  thought  to  be  ready  at  Nottingham, 
in  order  to  effectuate  their  treasonable  purpose. 
During  the  course  of  that  night  they  were  to 
assemble  from  their  different  places  of  habita- 
tion, so  as  to  reach  Nottingham  by  the  Tuesday 
morning. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Brandreth,  was  to  i 
be,  and  was  the  leader,  and  commander  of  the  | 
Derbyshire  insurgents,  for  the  purpose  of  con«  i 
ducting  them  to  Nottingham.    At  what  imme- 
diate period  he  came  over  from  Nottingham 
for  this  purpose  I  do  not  know ;  but  here  he 
was  in  Dernyshire  most  certainly  on  Sunday  '■ 
the  8th  of  June,    I  believe  he  had  been  at  one  ; 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  and  another  re-  | 
sort    of  the  coLspirators  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore ;  but  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June  he  was 
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at  Pentridge  a  village  or  town  in  this  county, 
which  some  of  you  may  probably  know,  whither 
he  came  for  the  express  purpose  not  only  of 
taking  the  lead  of  the  insursents  when  diey 
should  actually  rise,  but  al^to  of  receiving  the  in- 
surgents in  the  course  of  that  day,  of  stating  and 
explaining  the  plan  of  operations,  of  pointing 
out  to  them  the  course  they  were  to  pursue, 
and  of  designating  to  them  the  object  they  had 
in  view,  namely,  a  revolution  and  subverting 
the  government,  and  wiping  every  thing  ofl^ 
or  eveiy  thing  clean,  to  use  one  of  their  own 
phrases — in  fact,  subverting  the  eovemment 
and  constitution  of  the  country  uiroa^h  the 
medium  of  hostile  force  and  open  rebellion. 

There  is  at  Pentridge  a  public  house,  called 
the  White  Horse,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Weightman,  a  widow  I  believe,  and  mother 
of  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy with  Brandretli  and  extremely  active  at  n 
leader  of  the  insurgents  in  the  transaction  I  am 
about  to  state.  *  To  that  White  Horse,  on  the 
8th  of  Jtme,  Brandreth  resorted :  he  sat,  as  I 
will  prove  to  you  beyond  all  doubt,  to  receive 
the  conspirators  and  insurgents,  with  his  mapa 
and  his  plans  before  him ;  he  detailed  to  them 
the  scheme  of  operations,  he  pointed  out  to 
them, — not  in  one  moment,  but  from  tioM  to 
time  as  they  had  access  to  him,  and  came  into 
the  room  where  he  sat — not  merely  the  oooise 
of  their  proceedings  from  Pentridge  to  their 
rendezvous    to  get  to  Nottingham  with  his 
hostile  force,  but  he  was  pointing  out  to  thtm, 
by  a  map  and  plan  of  the  kingdom  at  large, 
the  different  towns  and  places  at  which  he 
expected  there  would  be  simultaneous  risings 
on  that  same  Monday  night,  and  from  which 
other  conspirators  and  rebels  were  to  come  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  them,  when  they  should 
reach  Nottingham  to  make  the  grand  army, 
which  was  to  be  there  formed.    Now,  gentle- 
men, whether  this  man  and  his  co-conspiratDra 
had  conceived  that  they  should  have  assistanoo 
and  force  beyond  that  on  which  they  or  any 
mischievous  men  could  reasonably  odculatv, 
which  I  most  conscientiously  believe  they  had 
misconceived,  I  care  not:  I  care  not  whether 
there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  that  statement  by 
Brandreth,  that  the  people  of  Sheffield  would 
rise  and  come  southward  to  Nottingham  to  join 
them :  I  care  not  whether  there  was  a  word  of 
truth  in  his  statement  that  the  people  of  Waks- 
field  and  Leeds  were  to  come  southward  to 
join  them  in  Nottingham ;  it  matters  not  to 
yon  or  to  me,  when  a  man  is  stining  np  hit 
fellow-citizens  to  war,  whether  he  tells  them 
tnith  if  he  states  certain  matters  as  facts  to 
them,   and  what  is  the  object,  and  thereby 
induces  them  to  join  him  in  his  ne£mms  pnr* 
poses;  his  guilt  is  as  great,  I  was  almost  going 
to  say  greater,  than  if  there  were  truth  in  tho 
statement :  for,  he  is  exciting  evil  spirits  to  aiol* 
of  rebellion,  and  his  guilt  is  as  great  whether 
he  has  the  means  he  states,  or  whether  tho 
statement  of  such  means   be  false.     What 
matters  it  if  a  man  gets  an  army  of  rebeb  ii^ 
the  field-^what  matters  it,  as  far  as  relates  to 
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his  guilt,  whether  he  has  another  armv  to  join  i  they  had  got  the  Southwingfield  Deople  io* 
him  from  the  east,  from  the  west,  from  the  I  aether  they  were  to  proceed  from  Soutnwing* 
north,  or  from  the  south  ?  his  guih  is  precisely  neld  towards  a  place  called  Topham's  Close ; 
the  same  if  he  has  broken  out  into  open  acts  of  j  and  they  expected  that  some  of  the  Pentridge 
rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  induced  others,  '  people  would  come  over  and  join  them,  either 
by  his  false  representations,  to  join  him  in  at  Hunt's  B.im,  or  in  their  prosrress  towards 
mch  nefarious  purpose.  {  Topham*5  Close.  They  proceeded,  with  Brand- 

I  shall  prove  to  you  that  this  man  presided  i  reth  at  their  head,  towards  Topham's  Close, 
and  explained  his  objects  and  his  plans  to  but  in  making  that  progress  they  effected  an- 
pcnon  after  person  coming  into  that  public  other  object  they  had  in  view;  their  object 
noose;  for,  though  previously  to  bursting  out  was,  of  coiuve,  to  collect  as  many  persons  to- 
into  riot  this  had  been  planning  and  smothering  \  gether  as  they  could,  as  part  of'^  toeir  forces, 
in  the  dark,  yet,  when  once  it  has  been  re-  |  and  to  got  ns  great  a  supply  of  arms  as  they 
solved  upon  that  the  explosion  shall  take  place,  .  could,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  all  who 
when  men  n])proach  that  period,  for  the  pur-  '  should  act  with  them,  and  they  proceeded  in 
pose  of  gettinc^  proselytes  they  talk  more  \  their  progress  from  house  to  house  wherever 
pabiicly  when  they  tliink  that  they  are  ripe  they  knew  there  was  a  gun  in  the  possession  of 
for  the  explosion.  On  Sunday  the  8th  of  the  owner  of  that  house ;  there  did  they  make 
June  this  man,  who  had  come  over  from  Not-  .  what  I  will  call  their  attack,  for  the  purpose  of 


tingham  to  Derby  to  lead  the  Derby  men ; — 
who  did  lead  them,  not  to  Nottingham,  for 
they  were  dispersed  before  they  arrived  there, 


compelling  the  owner  of  that  gun,  who  had  it 
for  his  own  defence,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  it  against  the  government  of  the 


hut  towards  it ; — this  man  sat  as  the  leader  and  .  country',  to  deliver  it.  One  of  the  rights  of 
director,  as  the  generalissimo  of  this  hostile  :  Englishmen,  as  settled  by  the  glorious  consti- 
ferae,  making  arrangements  with  his  maps  and  ,  tution  established  in  1688,  and  which  I  hope 


hit  plans  as  though  he  were  the  regular  general 
of  an  army,  who  was  projecting  an  hostile  in- 
vasion of  a  kingdom  with  wluch  he  was  at 
war.  There  he  sat,  explaining  to  them  the 
pluy  and  the  object;  and  on  the  next  night, 
the  9th,  he  performed  it  exactly  as  he  had 
stated  it  on  the  8th. 

The  plan  was  this ;  there  were  several  villages 
ia  the  neighbonihood  of  Pentridge;  South- 
wingfield, a  village  of  the  name  of  Alfreton, 


these  men  will  never  break  down,  was,  that  an 
Englishman  might  have  arms  for  bis  defence ; 
little  did  those  who  established  that  right  as 
against  arbitrary  power,  imagine  that  they 
were  putting  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Brandreth  and  his  conspirators  an  opportunity 
of  taking  from  the  honest  English  rermer  thti 
guD  he  had  for  his  defence,  and  converting  it 
mto  an  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  and  of  the  government  and 


Swanwick,  Crich,  and  Ileanor;  these  are  all  I  constitution  of  their  country.  They  took  the 
villages  each  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  other,  >  arms,  but  that  was  not  enough ;  you  and  every 
and  the  plan  was,  that  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  ■  man  knows  what  additional  terror  arises  from 
Monday  night  the  different  persons  who  were  j  multitude  and  numbers,  and  that  those  who 
united  in  this  conspiracy  from  these  places  were  ■  meet  large  numl>ers  together  in  hostile  force 
to  rendeivous  together  at  a  certain  place.  >  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  bciween  the 
Brmndreth  the  present  prisoner,  and  another  '  willing  and  the  unwilling  when  they  see  them, 
man  of  the  name  of  George  Weightman,  were  and  thcroforc  the  object  of  this  man  and  his 
both  at  Pentridge :  from  what  country  Brand-  fellow  conspirators  was,  not  only  to  take  the 
reth  came  I  know  not,  but,  having  come  to  arms  from  tliOi?e  who  would  have  scorned  to 
Pentridge,  he  staid  at  the  White  Horse,  use  thoni — many  of  them  at  least — for  such 
Brandreth  and  Weightman  were  to  go  from  pur|io>cs,  but  to  ])rcs«  themselves  into  the 
Pentridge  over  to  Southwingfield,  and  they  service,  and  lo  compel  thc:ni  to  join  ;  if  a  man 
were  to  be  at  a  place  called  Hunt's  Barn.  At  did  not  choose  to  go  himself,  if  he  had  a  son, 
Hnnt's  Barn  they  expected  to  find  some  of  the  the  son  %«-ns  to  be  pressed  into  the  service ;  if 
Wingfield  conspirators  ready  for  the  purpose  of  he  had  no  son,  but  a  servant,  this  servant  was 
joining  them.  To  Hunt's  Bam  George  Weight-  ;  to  be  pressed  into  the  service ;  the  object  was 
men,  and  Brandreth,  and  another  man  went,  >  a  man  and  a  gun  from  every  house  into  which 
and  at  Hunt's  Barn  they  found  the  Wingfield  we  go,  the  man  not  to  be  loft  in  possession 
men  with  arms,  with  pikes,  with  bullets,  with  of  his  own  gun,  but  a  gun  for  some  one  who 
those  sorts  of  weapons  which  men,  engaged  in  ;  was  a  perfectly  willing  attendant,  and  a  pike 
these  nefarious  purposes,  collect  together ;  and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  impressed  man, 
(ee  I  believe  it  will  appear  to  you)  wiih  some  j  if  unwilling  to  join.  In  the  way  to  Topham*s 
of  those  pikes  preparea  by  some  of  the  persons  ^  Close,  they  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  liard- 
acewed,  for  the  express  purpose.  At  Hunt's  j  wick.  I  will  not  take  np  your  lordship's 
Bern  there  were  not  only  thepersons  who  were  |  time  in  detailing  the  transactions  which 
armed  with  these  things,  but  there  was  a  i  took  place  at  every  house,  for  you  must  hear 
iopply  of  pikes  in  order  that,  as  they  were  them  from  the  witnesses,  but  when  they  ar- 
jomed  by  persons  who  were  engaged  in  their  ,  rived  at  Topham's  Close,  they  found  themselves 
conspiracy  and  formed  part  of  their  forces,  ;  not  joined  as  they  expected  by  some  of  the  men 
they  might  there  be  furnished  with  arms.  :  who  were  to  come  from  Pentridge;  the  per- 

i'loiD  Hunt's  Bam  it  wis  intended  that  wh<^n  j  sons  at  this  place  were  commanded  and  headed 
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|>aurticularly  bj  Brandreth  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  George  Weiglitman ;  they  halted  at 
Topharo's  Close ;  having  been  at  Mr.  Hard- 
wick's,  and  not  being  joined  by  the  Pentridge 
men^  they  thought  it  right  to  despatch  some 
portion  of  their  party  for  the  purpose  of  going 
towards  Pentridge  to  see  whether  any  of  the 
Pentridge  men  were  coming  that  way,  and  to 
meet  them.  George  Weightraan,  therefore 
and  a  certain  number  of  these  persons  pro- 
ceeded by  a  place  called  Cobum  Quany,  and 
80  by  the  Wire-mill,  bringing  them  to  a  place 
between  Topham's  Close  and  the  town  of  Pent- 
ridge ;  Brandreth  and  a  great  party  remained 
there  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  marched 
on  till  they  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Elijah 
Hall,  who  is  a  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood.; 
at  his  house  they  made  the  same  sort  of  attack 
that  they  had  made  at  Mr.  Hardwick*s ;  they 
demanded  his  gun ;  they  insbted  upon  having 
it ;  they  took  it  in  fact  by  force ;  and  having 
done  that,  they  then  insisted  upon  having  one 
of  his  sons ;  the  son  of  Mr.  Hall,  young  Mr. 
Elijah  Hall,  who  was  extremely  reluctant  to  ac- 
company them  ;  he  refused,  in  fact,  but  was 
Obliged,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  accom- 
panied tliem  so  far  as  he  did ;  he  left  them  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  returned  to  his  own 
home.  I  am  glad,  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
that  Mr.  Elijah  Hall  had  not  the  means  of 
escaping  sooner  than  he  had,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  proceed  with  them  a  considerable 
way,  and  I  have,  through  his  means,  as  to 
part  of  their  proceedings,  as  honest  and  as  un- 
questionable evidence  as  can  be  presented  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

Mr.  I^lijah  Ilall  was  forced  to  accompany 
them;  he  did  accompany  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  progress  which  was  made  by 
Brandreth  and  his  company,  they  went,  after 
he  had  been  obliged  to  join  them,  next,  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  ^\  alker.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  attend  a  little  to  that  which  passed  at  Mr. 
Walker's  for  the  purpose  of  particularly  mark- 
ing the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  they  demanded 
Mr.  Walker's  pun  ;  Mr.  Walker  was  as  reluc- 
tant to  give  them  his  gun,  as  Mr.  Elijah  Hall 
and  Mr.  Hard  wick  had  been,  but  the  gun  was 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  obliged  lo  submit; 
some  of  the  party  knew  that  Mr.  Walker  was 
also  in  possession  of  a  pistol,  and  as  they  were 
goin^  away  they  returned  and  demanded  his 
pistol,  he  denied  that  he  had  a  pistol,  but  the 
Nottingham  Captain  and  the  leader  insist- 
ed upon  having  this  pistol ;  Mr.  Walker,  who 
set  some  store  by  it,  remonstrated,  and  said 
you  have  my  gun ;  but  his  pistol  they  would 
have,  and  it  was  taken  by  the  Nottingham 
Captain,  and  stuck  in  his  belt;  he  had  a 
white  apron  twisted  round  and  tied  round 
his  body,  which  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  leather  belt  would  have  done,  and 
this  he  stuck  in  his  belt.  From  Mr.  Walker's 
they  marched  on,  and  came  next,  I  think,  to  the 
House  of  a  Mr.  Bestwick  (what  passed  there 
I  will  not  immediately  detail)  and  to  the 
House  of  a  Mr.  Samuel  Hqe^  who  is  not 


on  his  trial  now,  but  is  one  of  the  persona 
charged  in  conspiracy  with  them.  At  Mr. 
Hunt's  house,  it  will  not  be  material  in  the 
course  of  the  present  trial,  tliough  it  may  be- 
come material  hereafter,  to  detail  what  paned; 
because,  whenever  he  shall  be  upon  his  trial, 
it  will  be  very  important  as  far  as  relates  to 
him;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  the  present 
prisoner,  it  is  important  only  as  showing  that 
they  were  going  on  with  the  plan  of  collecting 
men  and  arms,  either  by  force^  or  by  receiving 
them  if  voluntarily  given. 

From  Mr.  Hunt's  they  came  to  the  house  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hepworth,  at  that 
house  a  most,  unfortunate  event  certainly  took 

Elace  from  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
ar;  but  when  I  make  that  observation,  I  de- 
sire on  the  other  hand,  to  put  you  upon 
your  guard  in  this  trial  agaiust  any  prejudice 
arising  from  that  circumstance  as  making  out 
a  case  of  treason.  I  think  I  am  stating  this 
case  as  fairly  as  I  can,  when  I  desire  you  not 
to  find  this  man  guilty  of  High  Treason  merely 
because  I  shall  l^  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  showing  you  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
transaction  he  was  guilty  of  muider.  I  mm 
one  of  those,  and  I  solemnly  protest  it,  who 
have  that  regard  for  the  law  and  for  the  dis- 
tinctions of  law  in  this  country,  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly  anxious  that  you  should  try  this  man 
for  treason,  in  the  same  unbiassed  way  as  if  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  murder ;  except  thns 
far,  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  treason  it  shows  to 
what  dreadful  extremes  that  crime,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  commit  it,  will  bring  men,  who  in 
order  to  perpetrate  one  crime  frequently  &II, 
as  this  man  did,  into  the  commission  of  others, 
in  point  of  moral  guilt  equally  atrocious; 
tliough  in  civil  guilt  a  distinction  is  made  in 
considering  treason  more  heinous  than  murder. 
Gentlemen,  upon  their  demanding  entnaee 
and  requiring  arms,  they  were  refused  ad- 
mittance. Mrs.  Hepworth,  with  that  degree 
of  coura^ce  not  always  belonging  to  females, 
refused  them  admittance;  when  they  found 
they  could  not  gain  admittance,  Brandreth 
proposed  going  round  to  the  kitchen  window ; 
entrance  was  still  refused ;  at  last  the  servants 
were  called,  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Hepworth  was 
sitting  down  drawing  on  bis  half-boots, 
Brandreth  broke  the  window,  the  most  feroci* 
ous  oaths  accompan3ring  what  passed,  he  fired 
into  the  kitchen  where  this  man  was  and  shot 
him  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
immediately  died  :  they  got  from  Mrs.  Hep- 
worth these  guns  and  these  arms.  Now,  that 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
men  and  arms  will  be  most  palpably  and  ob- 
viously proved,  because  this  man  after  he  had 
committed  this  deliberate  act,  when  he  found 
other  persons  to  whose  houses  tliey  came,  who 
were  unwilling  to  join  with  him,  who  remon- 
strated, who  refused,  who  resisted,  and  man- 
fully too,  overpowered  as  they  were  by  num- 
bers, held  up  the  act,  the  ferocious  act,  that  be 
bad  committed  ^  Mrs.  Hepworth's^  ip  (errorvm 
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to  the  others^''  1  have  shot  one  man  already, 
and  I  will  shoot  you  if  you  will  not  join  us.** 
This,  therefore,  was  no  sudden  ebullition  of 
passion  provoked  by  quarrel,  for  after  he  had 
committed  the  act  he  gloried  in  it,  using  it  as 
one  of  the  arguments  to  compel  persons  to 
join  them  at  subsequent  times. 

Having  done  this  at  Mrs.  Hep  worth's,  they 
marched  on  and  came  next  to  the  House  of  a 
Mr.  Fletcher,  where  pretty  much  the  same 
scene  passed  as  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's  (I  mean 
short  of  death);  from  that  they  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Storer,  then  they  were  joined  by 
Weightman's  party  who  had  ^one  to  the  wire- 
null,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  Pent- 
ridge  men ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  village 
of  Pentridge  where  they  attacked  several 
Iwuses  and  took  arms,  and  then  one  party  of 
them  went  one  way  out  of  Pentridge  towards 
the  Butterley  Iron-works,  and  the  other  the 
other  way.  It  was  a  grand  object,  if  they 
cOuld  have  effected  it,  to  have  got  the  men  of 
the  Butterley  Iron-works  to  join  them,  for  if 
they  could  have  succeeded  in  the  plan  of  taking 
Nottingham,  as  they  called  it,  of  establishing 
themselves  in  hostile  force,  the  possession  of 
such  works  as  the  Butterley  Iron-works  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Jessop  was  most  desirable, 
••  it  w^ould  have  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  making  arms,  pikes,  and  other 
weapons,  at  those  works;  they  went  to  the 
gates  of  the  Iron-works,  there  they  found  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Goodwin,  whose 
people  were  verv  faithful  and  steady  to  him — 
ne  remonstrated  with  them,  and  talked  to 
them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  measures ; 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  attack  on 
the  Butterley  Iron-works,  but  away  they 
■larched  on  ;  when  they  quitted  the  Butterley 
Iron-works,  the  one  party  having  gone  round  the 
one  way  and  the  other  another,  they  came  to  a 
fdsce  called  Greenwich,  which  was  still  in  the 
progress  towards  Nottingham,  and  there  the  two 

Krties  united  again  :  before  they  went  to  the 
itterley  Iron-works,  some  of  them  not  find- 
ing themselves  met  by  so  many  persons  as 
they  expected  (for  they  expected  to  have  re- 
ceived communications  from  Nottingham  and 
other  places)  began  to  doubt  whether  every 
thing  was  so  ripe  for  the  effectuating  their 
project  as  Brandreth  and  others  of  their  advisers 
iiad  told  them ;  upon  which  they  said  it  would 
be  better  to  send  George  Weightman  towards 
Nottingham  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
the  Nottingham  people  were  coming  towards 
Pentridge,  or  whether  they  were  in  Notting- 
ham forest,  and  in  fact,  how  things  were  going 
'on  in  Nottingham.  George  Weightman  and 
Another  person  took  a  horse  out  of  the  stable 
of  a  Mr.  William  Booth  who  lives  there,  and 
George  Weightman  set  off  on  this  horse  for 
Nottingham.  The  main  body  proceeded,  with 
Brandreth  at  their  head,  from  Greenwich  to 
•Codnor ;  before  they  got  to  Cod  nor  they  were 
met  by  other  persons,  some  of  them  from 
iSwanwick,  they  came,  then  to  Ripley,  and 
ihence  to  Codnor ;  having  coOectea  the  per- 


sons firom  Pentridge,  from  Wingfield,  fitxn 
Codnor,  from  Swanwick,  and  from  Ripley, 
Brandreth  formed  them ;  he  had  formed  them 
before,  but  it  was  necessary  to  form  them 
again  as  others  came  in ;  Brandreth  assuming 
to  be  the  leader,  and  some  other  persons,  not 
now  on  their  trials,  acting  as  inferior  officers 
by  keeping  up  the  stragglers,  by  being  in  the 
rear  to  prevent  people  escaping,  and  so  on ; 
for  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
forced  to  join  would  have  been  extremely  glad 
to  have  gone  home,  and  you  will  find  that 
when  one  or  two  men  were  endeavouring  to 
get  away,  Brandreth,  as  well  as  others,  imme- 
diately addressed  themselves  to  them,  pushed 
them  back  into  the  ranks,  and  told  Uiem  that 
if  they  attempted  to  escape  they  would  cer- 
tainly shoot  them.  They  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Raynor,  at  Langley  Mill.  I  should 
state  to  you,  by  the  way,  that  when  they  were 
at  Codnor,  where  there  are  three  public- 
houses,  they  went  in  different  parties  to  those 
public-houses,  the  Glass-house  Inn,  the  New 
Inn,  and  the  French  Horn ;  at  one  of  these 
houses  they  had  considerable  refreshment,  and 
Brandreth  called  for  the  bill.  The  landlord 
brought  him  the  bill,  (no  matter  the  amount 
—one  pound,  and  something  more)  and  ex- 
pected to  be  paid.  Brandreth  said — **  You 
will  not  be  paid  now— you  will  be  paid  as 
soon  as  we  have  effected  our  purpose :  we  are 
going  on  for  tlie  purpose  of  Revolution.''  I 
merely  state  that  tor  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  his  declaration  was — ^''Here  we  are, 
assembling  from  place  to  place — and  here  we 
are  armed,  and  marching  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

They  then  proceeded  to  Langley-mill.  At 
Langley  Mill,  George  Weightman,  who  had 
proposed  to  go  on  Mr.  William  Booth's  horse, 
to  see  how  they  were  going  on  there,  returned 
on  this  horse ;  when  George  Weightman  ad- 
vanced, Brandreth  and  he  had  a  private  con- 
versation; what  passed  between  those  two, 
of  course,  I  caimot  tell  you.  Whether  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  George  Weight- 
man  should  make  the  representation  which  he 
did  make,  I  cannot  tell,  which  induced  them  to 
march  on  :  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  a  true 
representation.  Weightman  rode  up  to  the 
party,  said  all  was  going  on  well  at  Not- 
tingham— that  the  soldiers  would  not  stir  from 
their  barracks  to  act  against  them — that  Not- 
tingham, in  fact,  was  taken — and  tliat  they 
must  midce  haste  to  Nottingham.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  the  party  did  march  on ;  but 
there  were  many  of  them  who  began  to  sus- 
pect, by  not  seeing  so  many  join  them  as 
they  expected,  that  the  time  was  not  come,  if 
ever  it  should  come,  to  give  success  to  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  and  they  began  to  fall  off. 
Many  exertions  were  made  to  keep  them 
together,  but  still  their  numbers  began  to 
dwindle.  The  remainder,  however,  proceed- 
ed towards  Eastwood,  which  is  in  the  road  to 
Nottingham.  When  they  got  to  Eastwood, 
a  report  was  made  that  the  military  or  the 
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yeomanry  were  comiogy  and  then  the  whole 
body  began  to  ditperae. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  (for, 
as  you  may  suppose,  this  line  of  march  most 
have  taken  a  considerable  time,  which  it  did — 
till  the  Tuesday  mornbg,  between  9  and  10 
o'clock,  allowing  for  the  time  they  stopped  to 
take  their  refreshment) ;  notice  had  been  given 
by  some  persons  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  and  between 
Pentridge  aud  Nottingham,  that  this  party  was 
advancing.  At  Nottingham  also  (for  I  shall 
prove  that  circumstance)  considerable  commo- 
tion had  been  observed  to  be  taking  place. 
There  were  in  Nottingham  forest  parties  of  men 
assembling  together  in  a  way  which  gave  great 
cause  for  suspicion ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  being  joined  by 
these  persons  from  Pentridge  and  Derby.  The 
magistrates  took  the  alarm,  and  went  out. 
News  was  brought  to  these  insurgents :  they 
found  that  in  all  probability  they  should  be 
taken  in  the  very  act  of  marching  towards 
Nottingham,  and  they  began  to  disperse ;  but 
it  was  late  before  that  determination  to  disperse 
was  adopted  by  all  of  them ;  for  a  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Rolleston,  rode  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  he  saw  upon  die  road  a  number  of 
persons  together,  with  a  man  attempting  to 
K>rm  them ;  but,  upon  the  yeomanry  and  the 
magistrates  coming  up,  they  dispersed  on  all 
fides.  When  the  magistrates  and  soldiers 
came  up  to  this  place,  they  found  the  ground 
covered  with  guns  and  pikes,  and  the  various 
arms,  obviously  leaving  the  marks  of  a  dis- 
persed army,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
meeting  with  the  numbers  they  had  been  taught 
by  Brandreth,  and  Weigfatman,  and  others  to 
expect.  What  became  of  Brandreth  at  that 
time  I  cannot  tell ;  it  wai  some  time  before  he 
was  taken  up ;  but  of  his  identity— of  his  being 
the  Nottingham  Captain—of  his  being  the  man 
who  led  them  the  whole  line  of  march— of  his 
being  the  person  who  presided  on  the  8th  of 
June,  at  the  White-horse  at  Pentridge,  when 
the  plan  was  laid  down,  and  detailed  to  all 
those  who  came  there,  and  the  object  of  that 
plan  was  so  detailed,  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  possibility  of  doubt.  I  say  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt, 
for  many  of  the  witnesses  have  no  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  his  person.  When  I  say 
that,  do  not  expect  that  the  vritnesses  will  state 
that  he  was  exactly  in  the  same  situation  and 
appearance  that  he  is  now ;  certainly  not,  be- 
cause at  that  time  be  had  not  that  length  of 
beard  which  he  has  preserved  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  obstinately  refusing,  I  believe, 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  shaved.  If  he  supposes 
that  the  change  of  his  appear  «nce  will  prevent 
those  persons  from  knowing  him  who  had  this 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  I  can  tell  him,  that 
I  believe  he  is  extremely  mistaken :  his  9,^ 
pearance  then  will  be  described  to  you,  and 
nis  features  are  such  that  the  witnesses  will 
have  no  doubt  about  it :  they  will  state  his 
being  a  high  and  swartJiy  roan,  with  very  black 


wbbkers;  but  not  with  that  length  of  beard. 
He  was  also  dressed  differently ;  for  he  had  a 
dark  top  coat — ^meaning  a  great^coat,  with  pan- 
taloons, and  the  white  apron,  by  way  of  belt, 
tied  round  him ;  and  I  believe  all  the  witnesses 
who  had  any  conversation  with  him,  have  no 
more  doubt  of  his  being  the  man,  than  I  have 
of  any  learned  friend  round  the  table  being  the 
person  I  have  always  known  and  taken  him 
for ;  therefore,  whatever  may  be  his  object  ip 
having  his  appearance  altered  by  difference  c^ 
dress,  and  length  of  beard,  that  will  not  pte^ 
vent  the  vritnesses  speaking  to  his  identity. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  by  d^ 
tailing  these  circumstances ;  but  if  I  prove  the 
facts  of  his  thus  presiding,  of  his  thus  dedar- 
ing  the  objects,  of  his  thus  acting  as  the 
leader  of  a  banditti  (for  I  can  call  them  by  no 
other  name,  considering  their  advance  and 
their  acts  from  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Jane, 
to  the  Tuesday  morning)  what  is  that  bat  levj^ 
ing  war  against  the  state  and  the  government^ 
and,  therefore,  against  the  king?  The  pmv- 
pose  was  to  subvert  the  state  smd  the  consti- 
tution ;  the  means  were  armed  hostile  fovoe, 
those  arms  obtained  in  the  way  I  have  stMea 
to  you :  if  there  be  any  thing  but  that  which 
can  constitute  levying  war  by  a  subject  agnnit 
his  sovereign,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  itated 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  for  it  is  not  necessaiy  in 
order  to  constitute  the  levyin^^  war  that  battlA 
should  be  fought,  the  distinction  between  the 
helium  levatum  and  helium  percussum  is  this; 
helium  levatum,  or  levying  war,  is,  though 
battle  may  not  have  been  waged ;  when  con^ 
flict  has  actually  taken  place,  it  is  then  beUom 
percussum.  It  is  the  assembling  with  a  hostile 
force  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  or  of  effecting,  by 
hostile  force,  any  purposes  of  a  general  natnie, 
and  not  merely  directed  against  the  property 
of  private  individuals. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  as  fiurly  as  I 
can,  the  task  which  has  devolved  upon  me. 
I  have  stated  the  law  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
have  stated  the  facts  as  I  believe  they  will  be 
proved  by  the  witnesses :  what  answer  is  to  be 

fven  by  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side, 
do  not  know ;  but,  unless  they  can  alter  the 
facts,  or  prove  to  you  that  the  man  at  the  bar 
is  not  the  man  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
it  appears  to  me  actually  impossible  thai  yoa 
can  give  any  other  verdict,  according  to  the 
law  and  the  evidence,  than  guilty. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  I  am 
always  rejoiced  when  any  man,  who  stands  to 
answer  for  his  life  at  the  bar  of  a  Court  of 
justice,  has  all  the  means  which*  the  law  can 
afford  him  of  making  his  defence.  Pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  law,  I  am  sure  he  has  all  the 
means  before  the  tribunal  who  preside,  I  am  sure 
he  has  all  the  means  before  the  jury,  vrho  are 
sittinj^  to  try  him ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  far  as 
learning  and  ingenuity  can  avail  him  in  the 
person  of  his  counsel,  he  has  all  the  means  an 
£nglishman  can  have  for  his  defence  by  the 
assistance  of  advocates  who  are  an  bpnor  to 
the  bar  at  which  they  practise. 
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Jntktn^  Martin  sworn. — Examined  bj 
Mr.  Sotidtct  Gmerd. 

I  Mieve  you  are  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Oatram,  Jessop,  and  Co.  at  Butterley  ? — ^Yes. 

They  are  iron-foandera  ?— Iliey  are. 
.   How  far  is  Butteriey  from  Fentridge? — 
About  a  mile. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  Pentridge  on 
Sonday  the  8th  of  June  last  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  any  one  P — Yes,  with  John 

Cope. 

■  Is  he  alio  in  the  senrice  of  Outram^  Jessop, 
«id  Company  f — ^Yes. 

■  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  went  P 
•-••Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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lat  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  to 
•Pentridge  ? — ^Ue  asked  ne  to  go  and  look  at 
>ia  potatoes ;  then  he  said  he  liad  a  tittle  busi- 
•OHS  at  Pentridge,  and  asked  me  to  take  a 
walk  with  him. 

Where  did  you  go  to  at  Pentridge? — ^We 
W«Bt  into  Weigfatman's  croft. 

What  Weightman  is  that  ?^At  the  public 
hoBiOy  just  below  tlie  publio-houte. 

You  staid  there  a  little  time  ? — Yes. 

What  public-house  are  you  speaking  of? — 
The  White  Horse. 

li  that  kept  by  Mrs.  Weightman  ?— Yes. 
,    Having  staid  in  this  croft  a  little  time, 
^rben  did  yon  go  then? — ^A  little  girl  came  out 
of  the  public-house  and  asked  us  to  go  into  the 
public-bouse. 

You  and  Cope  ? — She  asked  Cope,  not  me. 

Did  you  then  go  into  the  house  r — Yes. 

What  room  of  the  house  7 — We  went  into 
tfie  house  part  first,  and  they  asked  us  to  walk 
into  the  parlour. 

Did  you  go  into  the  parlour? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  any  persons  there  P — Yes. 

How  many  P  —  I  cannot  exactly  say  how 
maav  there  were  then. 

.    Were  there  many  ? — Yes,  there  were  a  good 
many  at  first,  and  more  came  afterwards. 

what  were  they  about  when  you  went  into 
the  loom? — ^Talking  about  this  revolution. 

You  say  there  were  many  persons  in  the 
nom  when  you  went  in ;  who  were  those  per- 
aons,  or  any  of  them  ? — ^There  was  one  they 
ealled  the  captain;  I  did  not  know  what  his 
name  was. 

You  do  not  know  his  name  ? — ^They  called 
Um  Brandreth. 

Is  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?— Yes,  that 
11  the  prisoner,  I  am  sure. 

Were  his  dress  and  appearance  then  the 
MUM  as  they  are  now  P — No. 

In  what  respect  were  ihcy  different  P — He 
had  got  a  pair  of  grey  trousers  on,  and  a 
brownish  coaL 

What  sort  of  a  coat? — A  great  ooat 

How  was  his  person  ? — ^He  was  shaved  and 
decent  then. 

Do  yOu  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the 


ether  persons  who  were  there  when  you  first 
went  in  ? — Yes. 

Mention  some  of  them  ? — George  Weight- 
man,  Ormond  Booth. 

What  others ?— Joseph  Weightman;  there 
was  another  Joseph  Weightman. 

Two  Joseph  Weightmans  ? — ^Yes. 

Any  othen  ? — ^Thomas  Weightman. 

Any  others  that  you  recollect  ? — ^Tliose  were 
in  when  we  first  went  in;  a  quantity  more 
came  in. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Turner  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  there?— Yes. 

>^lien  you  first  came  in,  or  afterwards  ? — He 
came  in  afterwards. 

How  long  after  you  first  went  in  ? — I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  how  long. 

When  you  first  went  in,  you  say  the  conver- 
sation was  about  the  revolution ;  do  you  recol- 
lect who  spoke  f — ^That  gentleman. 

Brandreth  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ? — ^He  had  got  a  map  in 
his  hand,  pointing  out  points  where  they  were 
to  assemble  to,  I  suppose. 

Wliat  did  he  say  r — He  did  not  say  any 
thinff  in  particular ;  he  said  there  would  be  no 
good  to  be  done  except  a  complete  overthrow 
of  the  government. 

You  say  he  had  a  map  in  his  hand  pointing 
out  places? — Yes;  there  was  canvas  at  the 
back  of  it,  and  crosses  upon  it,  so  as  to  find 
outplaces. 

He  said  no  good  was  to  be  done,  except  hy 
the  overturning  of  the  government  ? — Yes. 

Recollect  what  more  he  said  P — He  did  not 
say  any  more ;  but  the  people  came  in,  and 
they  kept  asking  questions  as  they  came  in : 
some  knew  him,  and  some  did  not. 

What  questions  did  they  ask  him  ? — About 
the  Revolution. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Shiriey 
Asbury  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  one  of  those  persons  who  came  in  ? 
— Yes ;  he  came  in  a  little  time  after  roe. 

Where  was  Brandreth  in  the  room? — He 
sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  near  a  table. 

You  say,  as  persons  came  in,  questions  were 
asked  of  him  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  questions  ? — ^Talking  about  the 
present  overturn,  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  what  proceedings  they  must  go  about  in 
this  business. 

To  whom  were  those  questions  principally 
addressed  P — ^There  was  Ludlam  and  others. 

Who  answered  the  questions  generally  ? — 
They  were  all  answered  by  them  one  amongst 
the  other. 

You  say  they  were  talking  of  what  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  taken  in  the  business ;  what 
proceedings  were  stated? — ^They  stated  that 
there  must  be  an  overturn  of  the  governmeni, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  unless  that  \%as 
done. 

What  was  stated? — ^That  was  stated,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Do  not  say  what  you  tupposci  but  what  was 
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stated  ?— It  was  settled  that  they  should  attend 
on  Monday  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk. 

Where  were "  they  to  assemble  ?  —  The 
Pentridge  people  were  to  meet  at  Pentridgei 
and  the  Wingfield  people  near  to.  a  stone 
quarry. 

How  far  is  Wingfield  from  Pentridge  P — I 
should  think  about  two  miles. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  what  way  they 
were  to  go  r — Yes ;  they  were  to  go  to  Not- 
tineham,  to  Nottingham  Forest. 

What  was  to  be  done  at  the  Forest? — ^They 
were  all  to  assemble  together  there,  to  meet  a 
large  party  Uiere,  and  then  to  take  the  town. 

Was  any  time  mentioned  at  which  they  were 
to  meet  at  the  Forest  ? — They  were  to  be  there 
at  two  o*clock  in  the  morning. 

That  would  be  the  Tuesday  morning  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  any  thing  said  where  those  people 
were  to  come  from  who  were  to  meet  at  Not- 
tingham Forest  ? — Yes ;  all  the  country  was  to 
rise  all  at  one  time ;  ten  o*clock  at  night  was 
the  general  time,  hut  Pentridge  and  Wingfield 
were  to  rise  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk. 

You  say  all  the  country  were  to  rise ;  were 
any  places  mentioned  ?— Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester, and  a  good  many  places  that  I  cannot 
recollect. 

Who  mentioned  Sheffield  and  Manchester  ? 
— Brandreth  mentioned  all  the  places. 

You  say  William  Turner  came  in  soon  after 
you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of 
this  ? — Yes ;  he  began  asking  about  their  gjiins 
and  pikes,  and  where  they  were. 

What  answer  was  given  him  ? — He  wanted 
to  know  where  the  estimate  was ;  they  said 
they  had  got  none. 

what  estimate  ? — The  estimate  of  the  g^ns 
and  the  pikes. 

Was  it  William  Turner  who  asked  that  ?— 
Yes,  it  was. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion?— ^They  answered  there  was  none,  then 
he  said  their  parish  was  forwarder  in  the  busi- 
ness than  any  other. 

What  parish  was  his  ? — ^Wingfield. 

Did  he  say  how  they  were  forwarder? — 
Yes ;  he  said  they  had  got  an  estimate  of  every 
gun,  and  every  pistol,  and  every  sword  t^at 
the  parish  had  :  he  said  he  wanted  to  know 
the  reason  that  the  others  had  not  made  out  a^ 
estimate  as  well  as  him ;  he  seemed  to  think 
that  they  ought,  and  he  wished  to  know  where 
the  guns  and  pistols  were.  They  said  they  had 
none.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  guns 
were  at  Blitlerley ;  that  they  had  forty  pikes  of 
their  own  to  spare,  and  that  they  lay  in  a  stone 
quarry. 

Who  said  that?— Turner. 

What  more  was  said  about  arms? — They 
were  talking  about  plans  of  fetching  them,  and 
how  they  must  fetch  them. 

How  were  they  to  get  them  ? — ^They  were  to 
go  and  demand  them,  and  if  they  would  not 
deliver  them  they  must  take  them. 

Who  stated  that  P— Lndlain,  and  Turner, 
and  Barker,  they  were  all  talking. 


Which  Tuner  ?— The  short  one. 

You  said  WiHiam  Turner  ? — Yes. 

That  is,  the  Wingfield  man  P — ^Yes. 

How  long  were  these  conversations  and  de- 
liberations going  on?    how  long   were  you 
there? — I  was  there  from  ten  o*cLock  till  be-*' 
tween  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.    I  left 
them  there. 

During  that  time  did  many  persons  eome 
in?-— Yes,  many  that  I  did  not  know. 

Was  this  the  subject  of  conversation  during 
the  whole  time  you  were  there? — Yes. 

Had  you  known  Brand  reth  before  P^No,  I 
had  not. 

Did  he  state,  .or  was  it  stated  in  his  presence, 
from  whence  he  came  ?— No. 

What  did  they  call  him  ?— They  called  him 
captain,  that  was  all. 

vVas  he  the  person  principally  applied  to  by 
the  questions  which  were  asked  ?  —  Yes,  he 
was. 

You  said  George  Weightman  was  there?—-' 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  his  saying  any  thing? — 
I  cannot  recollect  his  saying  any  thing  that 
day.  • 

liow  many  persons  were  there  present  in. 
the  course  of'^  tnat  morning? — I  should  think- 
there  were  as  many  as  forty  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Do  you  know  persons  of  the  name  of  Moore  P 
— Yes. 

Was  any  person  of  that  name  there  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  name,  and  where  does  he  live?' 
— Robert  Moore,  he  lives  at  Ripley. 

Do  you  know  Mac  Kessvrick  P-^— Yes. 

Was  he  there  P — ^Yes,  he  came  in,  I  did  not; 
know  him  before  he  came  in  there ;  I  learned' 
that  his  name  vras  Mac  Kesswick. 

How  far  is  Ripley  from  Pentridge  ? — About 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John- 
Bacon  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  there  P— No,  I  did  not  see  him.  Yes, 
there  was  John  Bacon  there ;  it  was  Thomas  I- 
did  not  see  there. 

Is  John  Bacon  a  Pentridge  man  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  Brandreth  saying  any  thing  more 
than  you  have  told  us,  as  to  what  was  goipg* 
on  ?  — I  do  not  remember  all  that  he  said. 

Do  you  remember  any  persons  reciting  anyi 
verses  f — Yes,  Brandreth  aid. 

Do  you  recollect  what  the  purport  of  them 
was  P  —  Yes,  "  Every  person  his  skill  must* 
try.** 

Mr.  Croa. — Yt^e  are  not  to  learn  the  purport* 
of  the  verses, 

Mr.  Solkitor  GenerqL — ^He  is  giving  us  the* 
words. 

**  'Er&ry  person  his  skill  nrast  try 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny." 

Do  you  remember  any  more  N-^Yes,  ^  No' 
bloody  soldiers,**    I  cannot  recollect  the  nexti- 

Do  you  remember  any  other  line  P — ^Not  Jnsi 
now. 

Begin  again,  and  then'perfaaps  you  will  be 
able  to  repeat  P 
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'*  Every  ooe  his  skill  most  tiy 
He  must  tarn  out  and  not  deoy. 
No  bloody  soldiers** 

I  cannot  recollect  any  more  just  now. 

You  say  two  Joseph  Weightmans  were 
there  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  remain  there  the  whole  of  the 
time  ? — No,  one  of  the  Weightmans  went  to 
Nottingham. 

How  came  he  to  go  to  Nottingham? — He 
was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  how  the  Not- 
tinsham  people  went  on  I  suppose. 

Was  that  said  ? — Yes,  it  was  said,  and  he 
set  off;  money  was  gathered  for  that  purpose. 

From  whom  was  the  money  coUectea  ? — I 
cannot  say  particularly. 

The  persons  collected  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? — It  was  be- 
fore dinner,  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Which  of  the  Weightmans  was  it  ? — Joseph. 

Wliich  of  the  Josephs  f — Joseph  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  town ;  the  elderly  man. 

For  what  purpose  was  he  sent  to  Notting- 
ham ? — ^To  see  whether  the  people  there  would 
he  ready  to  meet  them  at  the  proper  time,  and 
he  was  to  return  and  let  them  know. 

How  far  is  Nottingham  from  Pentridge  P— 
Fourteen  miles. 

Did  be  take  any  letter  ? — Yes. 

From  whom  ? — Brandreth  wrote  it. 

Do  ypa  remember  Mac  Kesswick  saying  any 
thing  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  he  sav  ? — On  going  into  the  room, 
he  looked  round  the  room,  and  said  he  thought 
there  were  too  many  there  for  that  business. 

What  answer  was  given  ? — He  asked  Brand- 
reth how  he  did,  and  Brandreth  did  not  know 
him ;  so  he  told  him  he  came  with  him  a  little 
■long  the  road :  there  was  no  more  said,  but  he 
went  out  after  that. 

Did  Brandreth  recollect  him  when  he  said 
he  had  come  with  him  along  the  road  ? — Yes. 

You  say  Mac  Kesswick  remarked,  there  were 
too  many  in  the  room  for  that  business;  was 
anything  said  upon  that? — ^No,  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  do  you 
remember  William  Turner  saying  anything 
more  than  you  have  told  us  ? — ^Yes. 

Tell  us  what  he  said  ? — They  were  talking 
about  drawing  the  badger. 

What  did  they  say  about  drawing  the  bad- 
ger?— ^They  were  talking  about  laying  some 
■traw  in  the  yard,  and  setting  fire  to  it. 

What  yard  ? — I  did  not  hear ;  I  was  out  of 
the  room  some  time. 

Was  any  thing  explained  about  what  they 
meant  by  drawing  the  badger  ? — Yes,  they  said 
that  he  would  run  out,  and  then  they  would 
•hoot  him. 

When  was  that  to  be  done  ? — In  their  own 
parish,  Wingfield,  on  the  next  night ;  they  said 
they  had  got  some  little  vermin  to  kill  in  their 
own  parish,  and  they  must  kill  it  before  they 
left  it. 

Was  Brandreth  in  the  room  all  the  while  you 
were  there  f — ^Yes. 

Did  he  hear  all  that  passed  ?— Yes. 


Did  he  speak  to  most  of  the  ptnont  who 
came  in  ?— i  es. 

Who  called  him  the  captain? — George 
Weightman,  and  some  others. 

To  carry  yon  back  to  the  expression  you  just 
nsed,  was  it  stated  who  the  oadger  was  ?  or 
what  the  badger  was? — Net  while  I  was  in  the 
room. 

AtUkoH^  Martin  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Crot$. 

You  say  you  were  there  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  ? — 
Yes. 

What  were  you  doing  there  all  the  time? — 
I  was  getting  a  pint  or  two  of  ale,  and  hearing 
the  discourse. 

They  made  no  secret  of  this  discourse  to 
you  ?— No,  they  spoke  it  openly :  they  set  the 
people  at  defiance :  they  said  they  did  not  mind 
who  heard  tbero. 

You  were  in  that  company  for  four  or  five 
hours  not  partaking  at  all  of  the  conversation 
of  these  parties  ?  a  perfect  stranger  to  their  de- 
signs ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  know  of  their  meeting, 
or  anything  at  all  about  it  when  I  went ;  I  iias 
asked  to  go  by  a  person  who  did  know. 

You  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  vrith  what  they 
were  about  ? — I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  but 
to  tell  them  to  mind  that  there  were  constables 
in  the  room,  myself  and  Shirley  Asbury,  and 
they  threatened  to  put  us  up  the  chimney. 

You  told  them  to  mind,  there  were  constables 
in  the  room,  and  they  threatened  to  put  you 
up  the  chimney  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  one  of  those  constables  yourself? 
—Yes. 

Having  heard  aU  this,  and  talking  to  them  in 
this  way,  did  it  remind  you  that  you  were  a 
constable  ? — ^They  knew  that  I  was  a  constable. 

Nobody  called  you  a  spy,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — No. 

They  made  no  objection  to  your  being  in 
their  company  ? — No ;  they  were  in  the  house 
before  they  called  me  in. 

They  called  in  the  constable  ? — Yes ;  whether 
the  woman  knew  I  was  a  constable  or  not,  I 
do  not  know. 

But  they  called  in  the  constable  to  hear  their 
debates  and  deliberations,  did  they  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  attempt  to  exercise  your  authority  ? 
— I  told  them  to  mind  what  they  said. 

And  to  do  what  they  pleased? — ^They  did 
what  they  pleased,  and  said  what  they  pleased* 

You  admonished  them  to  take  care  wnat  they 
said  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  before  you  had  heard  much  of  what 
you  have  related  to-day  ? — ^Yes ;  it  wss  in  about 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  I  went  in  that  I 
told  them  that. 

When  you  had  been  there  about  half  an  hour, 
you  thought  it  was  time  to  let  them  know  you 
were  a  constable  ? — Yes. 

There  were  two  of  you,  two  constables  ? — 
Yes. 

There  were  not  always  as  many  as  forty  peo- 
ple in  the  room? — No;  they  kept  coming  in 
and  going  out. 
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Sometimes  not  above  balf  a  dden  ?*-Yef . 

Sometimes  more  ? — Yes. 

Sometimes  lest  ? — ^There  were  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen. 

Can  youy  considering  how  much  fluctyation 
took  place  in  the  company  hi  the  course  of  four 
or  five  hours,  take  upon  yourself  to  say  who 
was  present  when  each  particular  expreiision 
was  used  ? — Each  particular  expression  ? 

About  going  to  Nottingham ;  can  you  say 
who  were  present  when  it  was  proposed  to  tend 
Weightman  to  Nottingham  ? — ^There  were  me 
and  Shirley  Asbury,  and  George  Weightman, 
and  the  Captain  and  others. 

Xbat  yon  remember  perfectly? — Yet,  there 
were  more  there. 

It  was  the  prisoner  who  repeated  the  verses 
which  you  have  tried  to  repeat  without  success  ? 
-—Yes ;  and  it  was  ho  who  delivered  out  the 
papers ;  he  wrote  them  himself. 

flave  you  got  your  paper  ? — I  got  a  paper 
that  was  wrote  there. 

Have  you  brought  it  here  ? — I  have  not  got 
one ;  Sliirley  Asbury  had  one,  and  John  Cope 
had  one. 

What  were  they  saying  when  you  were  so 
f^ood  as  to  caution  them  of  your  character  of  a 
constable  P — They  were  talking  of  the  present 
revolution,  and  the  like  of  that. 

Who  replied  to  you  when  you  gave  tliem  that 
caution  i* — Weightman. 

What  did  he  say  f — lie  said  ihey  would  soon 
cram  such  fellows  as  those  up  the  chimney. 

Which  Weightman  was  that? — George. 

llicy  actually  suffered  you  to  remain  in  their 
company,  and  to  hear  their  deliberations  for 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  jrou  it  would  have  been  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  set  off  to  a  magistrate 
immediately  on  their  saying  that? — Yes,  it 
would ;  but  they  threatened  us  so  very  hard,  I 
durst  not. 

Ix)rd  Chief  Baron  IUc/iar(f». — Which  of  them 
did  ? — All  of  them ;  they  were  talking  of  shoot- 
ing any  person  that  should  oppose  them ;  they 
talked  about  shooting  every  one  that  said  any 
thing  about  them ;  that  they  would  either  make 
them  gO,  or  shoot  them. 

Mr.  Crost^— Are  we  to  understand  yon  were 
afraid  to  quit  their  company  ? — I  was  not  afraid 
jutt  at  the  present  time,  for  the  man  I  went 
with  had  something  to  do  with  them,  and  I 
stopped  with  him  and  had  a  pint  or  two  of  ale. 

n  ere  you  sober  ? — Yes ;  I  went  away  quite 
sober. 

You  were  not  alarmed  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  was 
alarmed. 

How  soon  after  had  you  the  courage  to  go  to 
a  magistrate  to  make  this  communication  ? — ^I 
did  not  go  to  a  magistrate. 

Never  at  all  ? — No. 

How  did  they  find  you  out  to  make  a  witness 
of  you  ? — Because  they  knew  1  was  there  that 


Who  knew } — Our  master ;  the  man  I 
with  told  him  I  was  there. 
VOL.  XXXII. 


Yon  were  afraid  to  inform  a  mngi^ttrate?-^ 
Yes. 

But  you  did  not  care  informing  every  body 
else  1 — I  did  not  know  but  I  might  suffer  by 
informing  a  magistrate  or  any  body  else,  I 
thought  I  might  risk,  my  own  life :  I  did  not 
know  what  they  were  golno,  to  do. 

You  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do? — Not  exactly;  I  heard  them  talk  what 
they  were  going  to  do. 

You  thought  this  was  all  foolish  talk,  did  not 
you  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Had  the  men  been  a  good  deal  out  of  em- 
ployment before  that  time  in  your  neighbo^r- 
hocMl?-^No,  I  do  not  know  that  any  who 
worked  round  us  were  out  of  employment. 

I  do  not  talk  of  the  Iron-works  but  the  stock- 
ing makers  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  was,  I 
really  cannot  tell  that  any  of  them  were  out  of 
employment. 

How  that  was  you  do  not  know  ? — "Sop  J  do 
not. 

How  many  of  them  were  drunk  do  you  think 
at  this  time  t — I  do  not  know  that  any  one  was 
drunk. 

You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  had 
been  drinking  there  all  night  ? — ^There  was  that 
gentleman  there  all  night,  whether  he  had  bfldi 
drinking  I  cannot  tell. 

They  had  no  arms  with  them  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  think  they  were  joking  when 
they  talked  about  stuffing  you  up  the  chimney.? 
— I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  joking  or 
not. 

Antony  Martin  re-examined  by  Mr.  Soiidfcr 

General. 

How  long  had  you  been  a  constable  at  that 
time  ?  when  were  you  made  a  constable  F — ^A 
I  few  days  before, 
I      A  special  constable  ? — ^^''es. 
!      Why  were  you  made  a  special  constable  ?— 1 
■  do  not  know. 

Shirley  Asbyry,  sworn. ^Examined  by 
Mr.Sfergeant  Vaughtm, 

I  believe  you  reside  at  Greenwich  ? — Yes. 

In  what  parish  is  that? — ^The  parish  of  Ripley, 
I  believe. 

W*hat  are  you  by  employment  ? — I  am  in  thB 
employment  of  Mr.  Jessop. 

At  the  Bntterley  works  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  in  that  employment  qb  the  Sth  df 
June  last  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Denman, — You  were  out  of  conrt  ?  yoo 
did  not  hear  the  last  witness  examined  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan, — ^Tell  me  whether  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June  you  happened 
to  go  to  the  White-Horse  at  Pentridge,  Mrs. 
We^(htman*s  ?— Yas. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  there  ? — Aboril 
twelve  o'clock. 

Who  attended  yob  F — Anthony  Martin,  JohH 
Cope,  George  Anthony,  and  some  others.  ' 

I  do  not  not  ask  vkhom  you  found  there^  Wt 
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whom  you  went  in  company  with  to  th«  house  ? 
—John  Elsden. 

When  you  went  into  the  house  whom  did 
you  find  there  ?  did  you  go  into  the  parlour  or 
the  har  ? — We  went  first  into  the  kitcnen. 

And  from  thence  into  the  parlour  f— -Yes. 

How  came  you  to  fp  into  the  parlour  ? — 
Mrs.  Weightman  went  in  and  told  them  there 
wore  two  men  from  Butterley  in  the  kitchen. 

Did  you  hear  what  answer  ,was  made  to  Mrs. 
Weightman  when  she  told  them  that  ? — ^They 
told  ner  to  let  them  come  in. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  and  Elsden 
go  into  the  parlour  f — Yes. 

When  you  went  into  the  parlour,  how  many 
do  you  think  were  in  the  room  ? — About 
twenty . 

Did  YOU  know  any  of  them  by  name  ? — I 
knew  those  that  I  worked  with. 

Who  were  there  that  you  knew? — John 
Cope,  Anthony  Martin,  a  man  that  they  called 
William  Turner. 

Any  body  else  that  you  knew  ?•— Turner  did 
not  work  with  me. 

Were  there  any  Ripley  men  there? — ^Yes, 
John  Moore  and  Robert  Moore. 

Anybody  ebe?  any  Pentridge  men  that  you 
knew  ?— Ormond  Booth. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  Weightmans  ? — 
Yes;  ueorge Weightman. 

Was  there  any  other  Weightman  there? — 
ffiiyoungest  brother. 

Wnat  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his 
name ;  there  were  three  of  them  all  together. 
.  Brothers  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  bo4y  else? — Mac 
Kesswick  was  there  also. 

Was  there  any  body  else  that  you  have  known 
or  seen  since? — ^Not  that  I  recollect,  except 
Brandreth. 

He  was  there  ? — ^Yes. 

He  was  there  ? — ^Yes,  he  was;  I  am  sure  he 
was. 

Where  did  he  sit,  and  what  was  he  doing  ? 
—He  sat  as  we  went  in  at  the  door,  with  his 
back  towards  the  door. 

Had  he  an^  thing  before  him  ? — He  had  a 
nap  bdbre  him. 

Was  it  open  or  shut? — He  was  pointing  out 
the  places  where  they  were  to  go  to  ?  whore 
they  were  to  meet. 

Where  who  were  to  meet  P — ^The  party  that 
he  was  going  with. 

What  party  was  this  ? — The  party  he  was 
with. 

What  led  you  to  know  any  thing  about  a 
party  ?  what  was  the  conversation  about  ? — I 
did  not  know  at  that  time  what  the  party 


Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  what  was 
to  be  done  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  Brandreth  say  any  thing  ? — 


Mention  some  of  the  things  that  he  said  ?- 
There  was  some  poetiy  that  be  repeated. 

Can  you  remember  any  of  the  poetry  ?- 
Yes. 


Give  OS  the  poetry  ?—^ 

^'  Every  man  his  skill  must  try, 
^  He  must  turn  out,  and  not  deny : 
''  No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread, 
**  He  must  turn  ont  and  fight  for  bread. 
**  The  time  is  come,  you  plainly  see, 
**  The  government  opposed  must  be." 

Was  any  tiling  said  by  Brandreth,  or  any 
persons  in  his  presence,  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done? — ^Yes;  they  talked  about  there  would 
be  no  good  done  till  the  time  was,  they  had 
overthrown  tlie  government. 

What  else  was  said  about  the  government  F 
— ^That  they  had  no  doubt  they  should  succeed 
in  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Was  there  any  talk  about  any  neighbouring 
places  or  villages  ? — Yes ;  they  talked  that 
every  village,  and  every  part  about  there,  was 
to  kill  their  own  vermin. 

Was  any  explanation  given  of  what  was 
meant  by  those  vermin  ?  any  names  mentioned 
of  any  persons  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  any  names 
mentioned  then. 

Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  being  there  ? 
—Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  about  the  vermin  ? — ^The 
first  place  they  were  to  go  to  was  Wingfield  ? 
they  were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  set  it 
on  fire  before  the  door. 

Before  whose  door  ? — Mr.  Halton's 

Did  they  mention  his  name  ? — Yes. 

Who  is  Mr.  Halton  ?— Colonel  Halton. 

A  magistrate  of  this  county? — ^Yes. 

What  was  to  be  done  when  they  had  set  this 
straw  on  fire  before  his  door  ? — ^lliat  he  would 
come  out  then  as  soon  as  the  straw  was  set  on 
fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  out,  they  would 
shoot  him. 

What  was  to  be  done  then  ? — Then  they 
were  to  go  round,  and  Sheffield  and  Chester- 
field were  to  meet  them  at  Butterley. 

To  go  round  where  ?— I  did  not  hear  where ; 
but  that  they  were  to  go  round  to  Butterley, 
and  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield  were  to  meet 
them  there. 

Was  any  thing  to  be  done  at  Butterley  ? — 
They  were  to  kill  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Good- 
win. 

Who  is  he  ?  is  he  a  manager  of  Mr.  Jessop's  ? 
— Yes ;  and  Mr.  Wragg,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Who  is  Mr.  Wragg  f — He  is  in  the  works 
too. 

What  was  to  be  done  then,  when  Goodwin, 
^n^*  and  Jessop  were  killed  ? — ^They  were 
then  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  of  the 
Butterley  works. 

What  was  to  be  done  when  diey  had  got 
possession  of  the  place  ? — I  do  not  know ;  they 
did  not  mention  thai. 

What  did  they  make  at  the  Butterley  works  ? 
— They  had  a  steam  engine^  and  made  their 


What  fiirther  was  said  f-— Turner  prodoetd  a 
paper  after  that. 
Which  Turner  ?-.Willia»  Turner. 
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Was  that  put  into  any  body's  hands  ?— Yes ; 
I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Had  Brandreth  any  think  to  do  with  that 
paper  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  any  thing  stated  in  the  presence  of 
Brandreth? — Yes;  it  was  stated  how  many 
guns  everyone  had. 

£yery  one  in  the  parish,  or  where  ? — ^In  the 
parish. 

What  parish  ? — Pentridge. 

What  was  said  when  they  were  talking  about 
the  guns  every  man  had  in  the  parish } — Wil- 
liam Turner  seemed  to  think  that  the  Wing- 
field  men  were  the  best  men. 

Why  were  they  the  best  men  ? — Because  they 
had  got  more  guns  than  Ripley  had. 

Did  he  give  any  other  reason  for  their  being 
the  best  men  ? — He  said  they  had  a  parcel  of 
pikes,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  in  a  stone 
quarry. 

Did  he  mention  what  stone  quany  ? — No. 

Did  he  mention  for  what  purpose  those 
pikes  were  in  that  stone  quarry  ?«»To  protect 
them. 

To  protect  them  ?  —To  protect  themselves, 
and  slay  others  that  were  against  them. 

Was  any  thing  said  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  the  next  evening  ? — ^There  was  an  agree- 
ment made  that  all  were  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  night. 

Where  were  they  to  meet  ?— At  Wingfield, 
I  believe. 

What  were  they  to  meet  at  Wingfield  for,  the 
next  night? — ^They  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Was  that  stated  ?-> Yes. 

Who  said  they  were  to  go  to  Nottingham  ? — 
Brandreth. 

What  was  to  be  done  at  Nottingham  ? — 
When  they  got  to  Nottingham  there  would  be 
plenty  of  rum,  and  an  hundred  guineas  when 
they  got  there. 

What  were  they  going  to  Nottingham  for? — 
They  were  to  go  and  take  the  place  wholly  to 
themselves. 

Was  any  body  to  assist  them  ? — ^Ye« ;  it  wis 
said  Nottingham  was  to  join  them  when  they 
got  there. 

When  they  had  taken  Nottingham,  whatvras 
to  be  done  next  ? — ^They  said  it  would  be  like 
a  journey  of  pleasure  ;  they  were  to  go  down 
the  river. 

Where  were  they  to  go  down  the  river  ? — ^I 
do  not  know ;  but  that  when  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham every  man  would  have  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  plenty  of  rum,  and  it  would  be 
nothing  but  a  journey  of  pleasure. 

You  say  George  Weigntman  was  there  and 
two  of  his  brothen  ?— Yes. 

Whatdid  Joseph  do? — I  did  not  hear  that 
said. 

Was  any  body  sent  to  Nottingham  ? — George 
Weightman. 

Was  it  Cr«orge  or  Joseph  ?— The  elder. 

What  was  he  to  go  to  Nottingham  for  ?— To 
see  how  they  were  going  on. 

W^ho  was  to  bear  the  expence  of  his  going 
there .'' — ^Theic  was  money  gathered  in  the  room. 


Do  you  know  whether  he  did  go  or  not  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Did  Brandreth  remain  in  the  room  the  whole 
time  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  vou  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? — ^Yes ;  he 
wanted  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  produced,  that 
he  might  learn  them  how  to  make  cartridges. 

Did  he  say  whether  there  was  any  barrel  of 
gunpowder  any  where  ? — There  was  one. 
.  What  barrel  of  gunpowder  were  they  talkinjf 
of? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  said  he  wanted  it 
to  learn  them  how  to  make  cartridges. 

Did  he  say  whom  it  belonged  tO|  or  where  it 
was  ? — No. 

Was  there  anything  else  besides  gunpowder 
talked  of  .>— No. 

Any  talk  about  churches  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  said  about  churches? — ^They  said 
there  would  be  plenty  of  churches  upon  the 
road  that  they  could  get  lead  from. 

Who  said  that  ? — Brandreth. 

Did  he  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  this 
lead  ? — ^I  did  not  hear  them  say ;  but  they 
said  there  would  be  no  good  till  they  had  over^ 
thrown  government. 

Who  said  that  .'—Brandreth. 

When  you  talk  about  a  map  being  produced, 
how  long  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  frmn 
twelve  o^clock,  till  about  four. 

Four  hours  ? — Yes. 

During  that  time  was  this  business  only 
talked  of,  or  others? — ^There  was  no  other 
business  talked  of  but  that. 

Did  Brandreth  take  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
versation ? — They  seemed  to  fly  to  him  when 
they  wanted  any  thing,  Turner  did. 

who  was  the  leader  there  ?— Brandreth. 

Did  otlier  persons  come  in  and  out  while 
you  were  there  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  a  good  many 
came  in  and  out  while  I  was  there. 

llie  company  changed  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  might  be  there,  at  the  most  ? — I 
did  not  see  above  twenty  at  a  time. 

Some  went  out,  and  others  came  in  ? — ^Yee. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  map,  was  that  once 
produced  and  consultedi  or  often  ? — It  wu 
often  produced  and  handed  about  the  room. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  handed  about  the 
room?  —  There  were  places  Brandreth  had 
pricked  out,  where  they  were  to  go  to. 

Pricked  out? — Yes,  there  were  crosses  oa 
the  back  where  thev  were  to  go  to. 

Did  Brandreth  show  them  to  the  company  ?' 
—Yes. 

Were  the  places  talked  of  ?— Yes. 

Was  any  wing  said  about  success^  or  want 
of  success,  or  what  would  be  the  conseauence  ? 
— Brandreth  said    there  was  no  doubt  they, 
would  succeed  in  what  they  were  about  to  on- 
der^e. 

Was  any  secret  made  of  it  in  the  company  f 
— ^Brandreth  and  John  Moore  talked  secretly . 
together. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  government  P— •  ' 
They  said  there  would  be  no  gw>d  till  goreciHi 
ment  was  overturned.  i 

Was   any   thing    said   about    government 
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knowing  or  not  knowing  what  they  were 
doing  }^  Noy  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  of  that 
kind. 

Did  any  body  say  any  thing  about  its  being 
known^  or  not  known,  or  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ? — No^  I  did  not  hear  that. 

ShHry  AAwry  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dtnmim, 

Tou  were  there  about  four  hours } — Yes. 

You  went  about  twelve,  and  came  away  at 
four?— -Yes. 

Did  you  happen  to  be  a  constable  at  that 
liroe  ? — Yes. 

How  many  was  the  greatest  number  that 
you  think  you  ever  saw  in  the  room  ?—  About 
twenty;  I  do  not  think  tliere  were  ever  more. 

Martin  was  there  when  you  went  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  there  when  you  came  away  ? — No, 
lie  went  before  I  went. 

How  long  mijfht  he  go  before  you  ? — About 
tialf  an  hour,  perhaps.     . 

How  often  did  the  prisoner  leave  the  room 
while  you  were  there? — He  did  not  lea\c  it 
above  once  or  twice  while  I  was  there,  and 
then  not  for  above  two  or  three  minutes  toge- 
ther. 

He  did  leave  the  room  twice } — Yes. 

That  was  obscrred  upon  at  the  time,  was  it 
mot  P— Yes. 

It  was  talked  of  when  be  was  gone  ? — Yes. 

Something  was  talked  about  it  when  he  was 
absent  ? — Yes. 

What  was  said  about  his  leaving  the  room  ? 
«i— They  inquired  where  he  was. 

Was  it  Martin  who  answered  them  ? — I  can- 
not exactly  say  how  that  was. 
.   You  say  there  was  something  said  by  Turner 
ttbout  fbrty  pikes  in  a  stone  quarry ;   was  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

You  say  that  he  said  that  they  were  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  slay  others  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  those  were  the  words 
lie  made  use  of? — Yes. 

You  being  a  constable,  and  coming  away  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  Sunday,  and  knowing  of  a 
rising  to  take  place  on  the  Monday ;  when  did 
you  go  to  the  justice  to  inform  him  ?~I  did 
Hot  go  to  any  justice. 

Did  you  eo  any  where  to  give  information  ? 
— We  told  uiem  that  there  were  constables  in 
^e  room,  and  they  must  mind  what  was  said. 

Who  told  them  so  ? — Me  and  Martin. 

What  did  they  say  ? — They  seemed  to  say 
they  should  put  us  up  the  chimney. 
^  Did  you  go  to  any  justice  to  give  informa- 
tion after  you  left  the  room  ? — No,  I  was  too 
l>ad  frightened. 

Frightened  with  the  threat  of  being  put  up 
the  chimney  ? — Yes ;  and  they  threatened  that 
they  should  kill  any  one  that  mentioned  any 
thing  of  the  sort. 

Who  mentioned  that? — Brandreth. 

Why  did  hot  you  mention  that  when  you 
were  asked  whether  he  said  any  thing  parti- . 
cular,  I  shotild  think  that  was  a  little  parti- 
>colar  ?— I  did  not  just  diink  ef  it  theo. 


When  did  he  say  that  they  should  kill  any 
one  who  told  ? — That  afternoon. 

You,  being  a  constable,  did  not  give  any  in- 
formation ?—  No. 

Were  you  taken  up  ? — No. 

It  was  known  you  had  been  at  this  public 
house  ? — Yes,  by  those  that  were  there.  I  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  it  till  I  went  there. 

It  was  a  public  room  ? — Yes. 

Close  adjoining  the  house  place  ? — Yes. 

It  was  a  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

It  is  a  very  populous  place  ? — Yes,  the  place 
is  populous. 

It  IS  on  the  road  to  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

It  is  on  the  road  side  ? — ^Yes. 

A  very  much  frequented  public  house  ? — I 
was  nevt^r  there  before. 

It  was  open  to  every  body  who  might  come 
in? — They  did  not  keep  any  thing  a  secret  all 
they  said. 

It  was  George  Weightman  who  was  to  go 
to  Nottingham? — ^Yes. 

Is  he  the  young  lad  in  the  smock  frock .' — 
No,  the  elder. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  ? — Yes. 

There  is  an  elderly  man  of  the  name  of 
Weightman  besides,  is  there  not? — It  is  George, 
the  eldest  brother. 

Not  the  old  man,  but  one  of  the  sons  ? — ^Thc 
old  man  is  dead. 

Who  is  old  Joseph  ? — I  do  not  know. 

During  the  time  that  Martin  staid  you  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  all  that  he  heard, 
had  you  not  ? — Yes. 

And  he  all  that  you  heard  ? — ^Ycs. 

The  prisoner  left  the  room  twice,  and  there 
was  some  conversation  about  it  ? — Yes. 

Shirlry  Asbwy  re-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 

Vwghan, 

You  say  this  place  was   populous :    %Nhat 
number  of  people  would  the  room  contain  ?— 
Twenty  there  were  in  it. 

Would  tlie  room  contain  any  more  ?— No. 

What  led  Brandreth  to  say  he  would  kill  any 
one  who  told  ? — lie  might  say  so  because  I 
was  a  stranger. 

When  were  you  made  a  constable  ? — About 
two  days  before  that. 

You  said  they  did  not  make  a  secret  of  any 
thine ;  who  said  that  ?— Brandreth. 

Why  did  he  say  they  made  no  secret  of  it  ? 
— ^Because  he  said  every  one  would  be  obliged 
^  go  to  join  them. 

Did  he  say  when  they  would  be  obliged  to 
go  to  join  them  ?— Ten  o'clock  the  next  night, 
Monday  night. 

What  had  been  said  to  frighten  you  ? — ^Thcy 
talked  of  killing  persons. 

And  that  had  frightened  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  IXi/&w.— Did  you  henr  any 
thing  after  Martin  went  away  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 
hear  any  tiling  hut  what  tliey  said. 

Martin  heard  all  that  you  heard? — Yes. 

And  you  heard  all  that  he  heard  ? — Yes. 
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Jiima  Shipmanj  sworn. — Eicamiaed  by 
.     Mr.  Clarke. 

Did  you  live  at  Southwingfield  in  June  last? 
—Yes. 

Whom  did  you  lodge  with  at  that  time  ? — 
Joseph  Booth. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  his  door  on  the 
Monday  night  the  9th  of  June? — Ves. 

At  what  o*clock  was  it? — About  half-past 
eight. 

Do  you  know  the  person  who  is  standing 
there?  look  at  the  prisoner? — Yes,  that  is  the 
man  who  came  to  me. 

Who  was  with  him  or  with  you  when  you 
saw  him?— There  was  nobody  along  with  me, 
there  were  a  few  women  about,  but  none  in 
my  company ;  there  were  some  with  him. 

Who  were  with  him  ? — ^There  was  George 
Weiglitinan. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  them  ? — I  asked 
them  where  they  were  going. 

You  know  Weightman  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — ^Tliat  man  said, 
**  To  an  old  barn  up  in  the  field." 

What  else  did  he  say? — lie  said  there  was 
a  meeting  there  of  the  towns  of  W^iugfield, 
C'ritcit,  Tuutridge,  and  Alfreton. 

What  else  did  he  say? — He  said  there  were 
arms  and  ammunition  there,  and  more  would 
be  taken  on  the  way  as  they  went  to  Not- 
tingham. 

What  more  did  he  say? — ^Ho  said  that  a 
band  of  music  would  meet  them. 

Where  was  that  to  meet  them  ? — He  did  not 
say. 

Any  thing  else  to  meet  them  ? — I  asked  him 
what  they  were  to  do  for  provisions. 

Were  they  to  meet  any  other  persons  besides 
the  band  of  music? — Ves,  that  there  were 
tliousands  more  to  meet  them  on  Nottingham 
Forest. 

You  asked  them  something  ? — ^I  asked  them 
what  they  were  to  do  for  provisions  when  so 
many  thousands  were  in  want  of  them. 

What  did  he  say  to  that  f — He  said  there 
would  be  bread  and  beef  for  every  man,  and 
half  a  pint  of  rum. 

I  think  you  said  there  were  so^e  women 
standing  about  ?— Yes,  and  I  asked  him  what 
the  poor  women  and  children  were  to  do ;  he 
said  there  would  be  a  provisional  government 
formed  and  sent  down  into  the  country  to  re- 
lieve the  wives  and  children  of  those  that  were 
gone  away. 

Did  any  of  the  women  make  any  observa- 
tion upon  that? — There  was  an  old  woman 
standing  by  and  she  tapped  him  on  the 
ziboulder  and  said,  **  My  tad  we  have  got  a 
map:istrate  here.** 

Wliat  said  he  to  that? — He  said  you  will 
have  a  different  one  from  him,  one  that  will 
allow  you  plenty. 

Did  you  ask  him  any  further  questions? — 
Yes. 

Tell  us  what  you  asked  him  and  what  answer 
he  gave  you;   did  you  make  any  inquiries ? — 


Yet,  he  said  the  ooontries,  Enghind.  Ifeloid, 
and  France,  were  to  rise  that  nignt  flt  feet 
o'clock.  I  said  if  all  those  conntnite  weM  to 
rise  the  shipping  would  come  in  and  bekt  the 
whole. 

Was  there  any  thing  said   aboiit  persons 
;  from  the  nortli  ?-7-Yes. 

I      What  was  said  about   persons  from    the 

j  north  ? — ^That  the  northern  clouds,  men  from 

the  north,  would  come  down  and  sweep  all 

before  them,  and  eveiy  man  that  refused  sboold 

be  shot  Qpon  the  place. 

After  you  and  tne  prisoner  had  been  talkiajg^ 
together,  did  George  NVeightman  say  any  thing 
to  the  prisoner  ? — He  said,  '*  Come,  cent 
along,**  he  beckoned  to  the  prisoner  and  sM, 
'^  I  am  now  half  an  hour  too  late.** 

Upon  Weightman  doing  this  did  the  prisoner 
say  any  thing  to  you  P — He  said,  "  Cotne 
along  with  us  and  you  shall  have  a  good  gun." 

Where  were  you  to  have  that  gun  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Did  you  go  with  them,  or  part  then  !— We 
parted. 

Which  way  did  they  go  ? — ^They  left  ifte,  and 
went  towards  the  barn. 

Was  that  the  same  way  thlM  Weightman 
went  ? — Yes. 

Jamet  Shipman  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Oram, 

Had  yon  ever  known  the  prisoner  before  f— 
No,  not  before  that  present  time;  I  never  saw 
Mm  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

He  answered  all  the  quesdons  you  put  to 
him  ?— Yes. 

France,  Ireland,  and  England,  all  were  to 
rise  ? — Yes. 

And  clouds  and  daritn'ess,  and  all?— He  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  darkness. 

Yon  did  not  t£ink  about  going  with  tbem  ? — 
No. 

You  thoogfat  the  man  most  he  drunk  or  mad 
to  think  of  such  things  ? — He  must  be  either 
mad  or  drunk. 

You  saw  no  more  of  him  afler  that  ?»-Not 
till  the  last  month. 

When  he  was  in  custody  ? — ^Ycs. 

Humuu  Turner  sworn. 

Mr.  Dcntmtn, — Have  you  been  in  c6mt  f — 
No,  I  am  just  come  in. 

You  have  not  been  in  before  ? — No,  not  two 
minutes. 

Thomag  Turner  examined  by  Bir.  Gwrwey, 

You,  I  believe,  have  been  apprehended  Open 
this  btuiness  ? — Yes. 

And  have  remained  in  eostqdy  ever  since 
you  were  so  apprehended  ? — ^Y'es. 

Where  had  you  lived  before  Tou  were  ap- 
prehended?—  At  Southwingfield  with  my 
father. 

What  is  your  business?— A  frame-wqfk 
knitter. 

Were  you  at  Southwingfield  on  the  evieiuiig 
of  Monday  the  9Ui  of  June  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  at  your  father*!  house  ? — Yes. 
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Aa  about  wliai  tiaier— A  Utile  bef(»«  oint 
cUock  I  left  ray  frtber's  bouse. 

Did  you  leare  your  frtber's  bouse  alone,  or 
in  compaDj^  witb  any  penons  ? — In  corapany 
wMi  Samuel  Lodlam  and  John  Walker, 

To  what  place  did  you  go  ? — I  went  to  op- 
poaite  tbe  meeting4ion8e. 

la  that  near  colonel  Halton*8  gates  ?— Close 
to  llMin  in  a  manner. 

Wboni  did  you  see  there  F — We  saw  William 
Twiner,  George  Weightman^  and  some  strange 
BHn«  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  km 
tbe  village. 
-  Whom  did  you  afterwards  find  the  strange 


What  kind  of  weapons? — Diftrent  we^ns, 
spikes  and  guns. 

What  do  you  mean  by  spikes  ? — Sticks  with 
things  in  them. 

What  I  should  call  pikes  ?— Yes ;  pikes  and 
guns,  and  one  sword  or  two. 

Did  Brandreth  and  Tomer  and  Weigfatman 
come  down  with  those  men  fix>m  the  bam  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  bear  Brandreth  say  to  what  nlace 
they  were  going  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  toat  I 
heard  them  say. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  at  that  time 
to  what  place  they  were  going  ?  —  George 


to  be  ? — I  did  not  know  who  he  was  at  '  Weightman  said  we  must  go  to  a  field  of  Mr. 


flist 

Whom  did  you  afterwards  find  him  to  be  ? — 
Iba  Nottingham  Captain. 

What  was  his  namef — I  never  heard  his 
name,  nothing  but  Captain. 

la  that  the  man  who  stands  there  ? — Yes. 

Had  they  any  arms  with  them  ? — Yes. 

What  arms? — All  three  had  guns. 

Which  way  were  they  going  f — ^They  were 
atanding  still  when  I  went  to  them. 

After  you  went  to  them  to  what  place  did 
tbay  and  you  go  ? — ^To  a  place  called  llunt's 
Bare,  in  a  fieM  of  colonel  Halton's. 

Before  you  ¥rent  to  Hunt's  Bam  did  you  see 
tilber  of  them  do  any  thing  with  respect  to 
bit  gun?-— William  Turner  was  loading  his  gun. 

With  what  ?— With  a  bullet. 

Do  you  remember  George  Weightman  say* 
iog  any  thing  at  thai  time  ? — I  beard  George 
Weightman  say,  when  I  went  down,  ^  Come, 
lads,  I  expect  an  euffagement  very  soon.^ 

Did  he  say  where  he  expected  that  engage- 
ment ?— With  Jessop's  men  at  Butterley  mr- 
nace. 

Did  you  ask  either  of  them  who  the  stranger 
was  ^— >  Y  es 

Which  of  them  did  you  ask  ?— I  asked  Wil- 
liam Turner  who  be  was. 

Mr.  Crott, — Was  this  man  present  then  ? — 
Yea. 

Mr.  Gumey, — What  answer  did  Turner  nve 
you  F — He  said  that  is  our  captain  from  Not- 
tingham. 

Yoo  say  you  went  with  them  to  Hunt's  Bam  ? 
—Yes. 

When  you  got  there  did  you  find  any  per- 
sons assembled  there  ?  —  Me  and  Siaunuel 
Ludlam  stopped  at  thie  turnpike ;  we  did  not 
go  to  tbe  bare. 

How  near  was  that?  —  About  a  hundred 
yards  short  of  the  bam. 

Were  there  any  persons  assembled  there  ?— 
Yes. 

Cm  fou  at  all  sav  about  bow  many  ?— There 
might  be  a  soore  about  the  bam ;  there  might 
be  the  value  of  a  score  that  we  could  see  from 
tbe  turnpike. 

Had  they  any  weapons  ?—YeSy  when  they 
came  do#ii  to  the  gate  where  we  were. 

They  came  down  towards  you,  and  then  you 
saw  that  they  had  weapons  ? — Yes. 


Topham's,  and  the  Pentridge  people  would 
meet  us  there. 

Was  it  at  all  said,  when  you  were  all  col- 
lected together,  where  you  were  to  go  to  ?~  I 
cannot  recollect  that  it  was. 

Before  you  set  ofi*  to  Mr.  Topham's  field, 
what  was  done  witli  yoo  F — William  Turner 
and  the  strange  man  formed  us  into  ranks. 

William  Tumer  and  the  prisoner  formed 
you  into  ranks  \ — ^Yes. 

Had  you  any  weapon  |[iven  you  F — No. 

Had  you  any  thing  given  you  to  carry  ? — I 
had  a  bag  of  bullets. 

Who  gave  them  to  you  ? — I  took  them  from 
George  Bramley ;  I  had  rather  carry  them  than 
carry  a  pike. 

When  you  were  so  formed  were  any  orders 
gifeu  you  F — ^Yes ;  the  strange  man  ordered  us 
to  march. 

The  prisoner  you  mean  ? — ^Yes. 

To  what  place  ? — ^The  nearest  way  to  this 
ground  of  Mr.  Topham's. 

Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  call  a  spike, 
or  pike  [shewing  a  pike  to  tbe  witness]  i* — 
Yes. 

Did  you  march  F — Yes. 

What  was  the  first  house  to  which  you  got  ? 
—James  HardwidL's. 

What  was  done  tliere? — ^The  biggest  part 
of  the  party  went  up  to  the  house ;  I  did  not. 

Did  they  take  any  thing  from  Mr.  llard- 
wick's  ? — I  did  not  see. 

Did  you  hear  them  say  whether  they  did  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Whose  house  did  they  go  to  next  F — Henry 
Tomlinson's. 

Was  any  thing  taken  from  Tomlinson's 
house  ? — I  was  not  there ;  I  stopped  at  Hard- 
wick's  a  little  while. 

Did  you  afterwards  proceed  to  Topham's 
close  ? — ^The  nearest  way  to  meet  them  at  Top- 
ham's cloee. 

Did  any  more  persons  join  you  at  Topham's 
close? — xes. 

Who? — Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  Isaac  Lud- 
lam the  younger,  and  William  Ludlam. 

Had  they  any  thing  in  their  hands?— Yes. 

What?— Such  pikes  as  those. 

Did  the  Pentridge  men  meet  you  as  you 
expected  ? — No. 

Upon  the  Pentridge  men  not  meeting  you, 
what  was  agreed  to  be  done  ?  — -  For  George 
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Weightman  to  go  by  the  Wire-mill,  and  if  be 
met  them,  to  turn  them  to  the  Penthdge-Une 
end  and  to  meet  ua  there. 

Did  George  Weightman  and  any  othen  go 
that  way  ? — Yea. 

What  became  of  the  bag  of  ballets  you  had  ? 
—George  Weightman  tcMk  them  along  with 
him. 

To  whose  house  did  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  then  go? — ^To  Elijah  Hall's. 

Who  commanded  you  there  ? — ^I  cannot  say 
who  commanded  us  there. 

Who  commanded  you  all  the  way  tofi  went  f 
— Turner  and  the  prisoner  commanded  us  all 
the  way  we  went. 

When  you  got  to  Elijah  HalKs,  what  was 
done  ? — When  I  got  to  Elijah  Hall's,  he  was 


out  of  the  door,  and  the  door  fastened  on  him.  >  Chester  Turner  ? — ^Yea. 


What  d  id  he  do  with  him  ?-»Ht  oame  altaig 
with  us. 

Did  he  come  willingly  or  unwillingly  1L-» 
Venr  unwillingly. 

Was  he  in  his  bed  before  he  was  taken?-— I 
believe  he  was  in  bed. 

How  was  he  made  to  come,  you  say  he  was 
unwilling  ? — ^The  prisoner  first  said  thai  £1^ 
Hall  the  elder  must  go. 

And  then  afterwards  he  took  the  son  in- 
stead ?— Yes. 

The  son  being  Tery  unwilling  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  either  of  the  Turners  with  you  at  that 
house } — Both  of  them. 

Which  do  you  mean  by  both?— WilUsni 
Turner  and  Joseph  Turner. 

Is  Joseph  Turner  the  man  yon  call  Man- 


Did  the  prisoner  say  any  thing  to  him  ? — 
Yes ;  he  was  asking  him  for  his  gun. 

Was  Mr.  Hall  willing  to  give  him  his  gun  ? 
— No. 

Were  they  disputing  any  time  about  it? — 
Yes,  they  disputed  some  time  about  it ;  at  last 
Elijah  Hall  asked  some  person  inside  to  give 
ity  and  it  was  given  him  out  of  the  window* 

Who  got  the  gun  ? — ^The  captain  took  it. 

The  prisoner  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  the  prisoner  then  say  any  thing  else  to 


Is  there  any  thing  remaikable  about  his  fiMi? 
— He  has  but  one  eye. 

Were  the  three  Ludlams  still  with  yoof— 
Yes. 

Was  Barker  there?— Yes. 

Swaine? — Yes. 

Bramley? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Barker  saying  any  thiiig 
to  Mr.  Hall?— Some  little  I  remember  hfe 
saying. 

Wliat  do  you  remember  his  saying  f—Ht 


him  ? — Yes ;  he  said  he  understood  he  had  more  |  said  he  had  longed  for  that  day  to  come  te 


lone,  but  it  had  come  at  last. 

where  was  Elijah  Hall  placed  to  with  yonf 
^-We  were  not  in  rank  then. 

What  house  did  you  neit  go  to? — Isaae 
Walker's  I  think  next. 

Were  any  arms  taken  from  Isaac  Walker's  T 


arms  in  the  house,  and  he  must  have  them. 

Did  he  say  how  he  would  get  them  ?— Elijah 
Hall  said  he  had  no  more ;  that  he  had  given 
him  what  he  had. 

What  did  the  prisoner  reply  to  that? — ^He 
said  he  knew  he  had  more,  and  if  he  did  not 

give  them  to  him  his  door  should  be  broken  '  —I  saw  a  pistol  taken, 
open.  \Vho  had  that  pistol  for  the  rest  of  the 

At  last  was  the  door  opened? — Yes,  by  i  night?— The  prisoner, 
some  person  on  the  inside.  |     Where  did  he  put  it  ?— -In  a  kind  of  an  ^tfoa 

Who  went  in  ? — Elijah  Hall  went  in  first,    that  he  had  round  him. 
and  the  prisoner  and  me  and  several  more.       |     Was  the  apron  tucked  in  like  a  belt  ?«-.Yet» 

Can  you  name  any  of  the  oUiers  who  went       What  sort  of  a  pistol  wu  it? — ^A  brawbaf" 
in  ?— I  cannot  mention  any  of  them  that  went  '  relied  pistol,  I  think, 
into  the  house.  I     Whose  house  did  you  go  to  next?— Hemy 

Did  either  of  the  Turners  go  in  ? — ^No ;  I  do  '  Bestwick's. 
not  remember  that  they  did.  {      What  was  done  there  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  dad 

When  the  prisoner  got  in,  what  did  he  say  or    not  see  the  mischief  done  there, 
do  ? — ^The  pnsoner,  ^en  he  got  in,  was  going  j     Did  yon  hear  any  mischief  done  there  ?— i 
to  go  up  stairs  to  fetch  a  gun,  and  Elijah  Ilall    Yes,  I  heard  a  window  broken, 
ofiered  to  stop  him.  Whose  house  next  ? — Samuel  Hunt's. 

What  did  the  prisoner  sav  or  do  upon  that  ?  -      What  took  place  at  Samuel  Hunt's  ?-t-W1mb 
— He  struck  him  vrith  his  fist  first,   and  pre-    I  got  into  Samuel  Hunt's,  he  wu  fttohiBg 
sented  his  gun  to  him,  and  said  if  he  did  not  :  bread  and  cheese  out. 
find  his  gun  he  would  shoot  him.  I      Some  were  in  before  you?— ^h,  yes. 

.  Upon  that,  did  you  say  any  thing  to  the  pri-       What  did  he  say  when  he  lnroa|^t  them  oat  7 

ner  ? — I  laid  hold  of  the  prisoner,  and  told    — He  told  us  to  eat  what  bmd  and  cheese  we 


soner  r— i  laia  noia  or  tne  pnsoner, 
the  men  not  to  use  the  man  ill,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any  other  arms. 

Did  the  prisoner  make  any  search  for  further 
arms?— Yes.  . 

What  means  did  he  take  for  searching  ? — ^He 
took  a  candle  and  vrent  up  stairs. 

Did  he  find  any  other?— No. 

Did  he  take  any  thing  ebe  out  of  the  boose  ? 
^He  brought  £ii)ah  HaH's  son  down  witii 
him. 


liked  and  he  would  dress  and  go  along  vrith  wu 

Lord  Chief  Baron  JticWdlr.-^Who  bhMgfit 
out  the  bread  aad  dieeae? 

Mr.  {ramgy.— Samnel  Hunt,   one  oC  1W 
petsom  indicted.    What  is  Samuel  Hont^ 
tie  keeps  a  hxm. 
Did  you  eat  the  bread  and  cheese  ?— >Ycs» 
Had  you  anything  to  drink  P — Ye% 
bettr. 
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you  then  teave  the  house  P—Yee. 

Did  Hunt  and  anybody  go  with  youV- 
Yes»  Samuel  Hunt  aod  his  man,  whose  name 
I  believe  is  Daniel  Hunt,  went  with  us. 

Waff  there  a  candle  in  the  room  all  tlie  while 
yon  were  at  Hunt's  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  there }  —  Perhaps  a 
q^HUrter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 

When  Samuel  and  Daniel  Hunt  went  away 
with  you  had  they  any  arms  f — I  cannot  say 
that  they  had. 

Did  yon  see  what  weapons  your  party  had 
more  particularW  ? — ^Yes,  they  had  pikes. 

What  had  Alanchester  Turner } — He  had  a 
ffvfovd. 

What  had  William  Tomer? — A  gon. 

'What  had  Robert  Turner  P — ^A  sword. 

Wluit  had  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  elder?— A 
lake. 

When  vou  went  from  Hunt's  house,  whose 
boiiae  did  you  go  to  next  \ — ^To  Mrs.  Hep- 
irorth's. 

Who  first  went  to  the  door? — ^I  cannot  say 
who  went  first  to  the  door  :  I  heard  the  pri- 
soner at  the  door. 

Doinff  what? — Rapping  at  the  door,  and 
calling  ror  the  arms  out. 

Was  the  door  opened  ? — No. 

lUpop  that,  what  did  the  prisoner  say  ? — ^The 
wiynMF  called  for  somebody  to  come  and 
omk  the  door  open. 

Upon  his  callmg,  did  Samuel  Hunt  oome  ? 
— Yk 

What  did  he  do  ?— He  took  up  a  stone,  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  a  copinc  to  a  wall. 

A  large  (stone  P — ^Yes,  and  flung  it  at  the 
door  a  time  or  two. 

Did  that  force  the  door  open  ?-— No. 

Upon  that  did  the  prisoner  go  to  another 
yartf— He  went  from  that'  door  to  a  little 
window. 

Was  any  window  got  open  at  last?— The 
window  was  broken  out. 

Was  that  the  kitchen  window  ? — Yes,  a  back 
window. 

Did  the  prisoner  say  any  tiling  to  the  per- 
aotaa  within  ? — ^The  prisoner  was  asking  them 
togiTe  the  arms  or  to  open  the  door. 

Did  the  persons  within  do  either  ? — No. 

Upon  that,  what  did  the  prisoner  do  ? — Some 
person  within  refused  him,  and  he  immediately 
Aied  in  at  the  window. 

What  did  he  fire  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
his  gun  or  his  pistol,  I  was  not  near  enough 
to  see. 

Did  that  firing  do  any  mischief? — Yes. 

What  ? — I  went  up  to  the  window,  and  saw 
a  man  within  lying  on  the  floor,  as  having 
fiyien. 

Who  was  that  man  ? — I  did  not  know  till 
young  Elgah  Hall  said  it  was  Robert  Walters. 

Did  you  hear  that?— Yes. 

Who  did  he  say  it  was?— Robert  Walters. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  Brandreth  upon 
AatT— Yes. 

What  did  yon  say  ? — I  told  him  he  should 
not  have  shot  that  poor  innocent  man 


What  answer  did  he  give? — Hie  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  it,  and  he  would  do  it ;  and  if  I 
said  any  more  about  it  he  would  blow  my 
brains  out. 

After  that  were  any  arms  gi\-en  out  of  the 
lioase  I— Yes. 

To  what  place  did  you  next  go  ? — ^To  Pen- 
tridge  Lane  Knd. 

Did  you  meet  any  party  there?— Yes. 

About  how  many? — I  cannot  tell  how  many 
exactly. 

Was  Joseph  Weishtman  the  younger  among 
I  them  ?-^Yes,  Josefui ;  and  James  Taylor  and 
'  Benjamin  Taylor,  that  is  all  I  knew. 

I  Had  any  of  them  arms  ?— Yes,  all  of  them 

I I  belicTe. 

Arms  of  what  kind  ?— Joseph  and  Benjamin 
Taylor  had  spikes,  and  James  a  gun. 

Did  your  party,  then,  go  to  any  places  in 
Pentridge  ? — ^There  was  a  party  went  down  to 
Buckland  Hollow. 

Did  you  go  with  them  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

While  that  party  were  absent  did  you  hear 
attacks  made  on  any  houses  ?-«>Yes,  we  heard 
a  great  disturbance;  they  were  calling  them 
all  up  at  Pentridge  Lane  End :  they  were 
calling  the  men  up  to  take  the  men  out,  and 
arms  where  they  could  find  them. 

When  you  were  collected  together  again, 
did  you  go  towards  Pentridge  town  ? — Yes. 

Before  you  got  there,  do  you  remember  the 
prisoner  saying  any  thing  aoout  the  party  ? — 
Yes,  he  fell  us  into  ranks  there. 

Did  he  inquire  for  any  particular  descrip- 
tion of  persons  ? — ^Yes,  he  asked  whether  there 
were  any  military  men  among  U5,  or  men  who 
understood  discipline,  that  they  must  turn  out 
to  keep  the  men  in  order. 

Upon  the  prisoner  saying  that,  did  any  men 
turn  out  ? — Yes. 

I 

Who  ? — One  Charles  Swaine. 

Had  he  been  in  the  militia? — ^Yes,  I  believe  sa 

What  was  then  done  when  Swaine  turned 
out? — They  were  all  put  into  ranks. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  prisoner,  William  Tur- 
ner, and  Swaine. 

How  many  deep  ? — ^Two. 

Where  were  the  men  put  who  had  the  guns? 
— ^In  the  front. 

Who  were  put  in  the  rear? — ^Them  that  had 
spikes. 

When  you  were  formed,  what  was  the  word 
of  command  giyen  ? — ^To  march. 

Who  gave  it  ? — ^I  cannot  say  which  of  the 
three  it  was. 

Where  did  you  march  to  ? — ^To  Pentridge. 

When  you  got  tliere  were  you  joined  by  any 
more  ? — Yes. 

Did  Edward  Turner  join  you  there?— Yes. 

Did  Joseph  James  join  you  there  ? — Yes, 

Were  any  other  houses  attacked  ? — Yes. 

At  Pentridge?— Yes. 

Were  any  people  taken  fiom  the  houses,  or 
any  arms  ?— I  did  not  see  them. 

Do  you  remember,  among  others,  Mr. 
BoothVhouse  being  attacked,  or  going  to  Mr. 
Booth's?— Yes. 
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Waft  tfiify  thing  of  Mr.  BooCM  tiken  out?— 
A  piMief  ^ns  Mken. 

6ut  of  his  yard  ?— I  do  not  remember  where 
it  tffltt  taken  from. 

0iit  a  poney  wet  takem  7 — Yes. 

Did  yo«  afterwards  go  to  Butterley  Iron- 
works ? — Yes. 

Who  brought  Booth's  poney  out  of  the  yard  ? 
— George  Weightman  had  it  when  I  saw  him. 

He  hid  rejoined  yo«  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  went  to  Buttertey  Iron-works?— 
Yea. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  about  the  site 
of  your  party  at  that  time^ — There  might  be 
tlireescorey  perhaps,  or  more. 

When  you  ^t  to  Butterley  did  any  person 
belonging  to  the  roanufaetory  come  out  to  you? 
—Yes. 

Who  was  that  ?— Mr.  Goodwin. 

You  told  me  you  saw  George  Weightman 
with  Mr.  Booth's  poney,  what  use  did  he 
make  of  that  poney  f— >A  man  was  nut  upon  it. 

After  that  did  yo«  see  George  Weightmnn 
go  with  that  poney  any  where  ? — ^I  oarroot  say 
that  T  saw  him  start  to  go  with  it.  I  saw  him 
rtftum  afterwards. 

Did  you  learn,  in  the  party  going  along,  that 
lie  wals  gone  any  where  on  that  poney  7 — ^To 
Nottingham. 

And  he  wtt  absent  from  you  H  good  while? 
— ^Yet. 

YoQ  afterwards  saw  him  retvm  on  the 
powey  ?— Yes. 

You  liave  told  me  that  when  you  got  to 
Hntterley,  Mr.  Goodwin  cmne  out  to  you  P— 
Yes. 

I>id  any  ih'xm^  pass  between  the  people  and 
him  ?-— Ye5,  he  said  something;  I  aid  not  hear 
what  ft  was. 

Afier  Mr.  Goodwin  had  said  this,  did  any 
person  gi?e  you  the  word  to  march  again  ? — 
Ye?,  the  prisoner. 

Did  you  march  away  from  tfienee  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  march  to? — For  Ripley 
Town-end. 

Did  the  prisoner  order  you  to  do  any  thing 
there  ? — Yes,  to  halt,  and  then  to  give  three 
hunas. 

What  was  the  object  of  those  huizas  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Was  that  said  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Then  to  march,  where  to? — Then  we 
marched  forward  to  Codnor. 

When  you  got  to  Codnor  what  house  did 
you  stop  at  ? — At  the  Glass-house,  I  believe  is 
th^sifn^ 

A  public  house  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  done  there  ?  —  Tlie  prisoner 
knocked  them  up,  and  bade  them  bring  some 
atCv 

Waa  ale  given  to  your  party  f — Yes. 

Did  you  att  driolc  i' — Yc^ 

Did  you  go  in  ? — ^Yes. 

While  you  were  tliere  do  you  remember  any 
w^  hid  left  you  rgoining  ?— Yes ;  Soumnl 
Hunt,  HdanebesCer  Turner,  and  Kdward  Tur« 
ner. 
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Vera  there  any  ofhfcr  perseot  aAote  nAtk 
them  ? — ^Yes ;  there  were  some  others  mian  I 
did  not  linow. 

Were  any  orders  giveo  to  the  landlohl  wbtmk 
making  ont  the  bill? — Yes. 

Who  ordered  him  to  make  it  out? — ^WilUaai 
Turner  and  the  prisoner. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill?— Eigfal 
and  twenty  sbilliags  I  believe. 

Did  the  prisoner  say  any  thing  to  the  land-' 
ferd  when  be  sfaootd  be  paid  ?-^Hc  did  *ot 
say  any  thing  about  Ihe  time  of  hds  beiiig  paid^ 
but  that  he  need  not  hb  afrasd  of  baio^  paidl  | 
he  would  See  him  paid. 

Did  they  then  march  on? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  doiia  at 
any  farm-yard? — Yes;  I  remember  a  fitrm- 
yard  a  little  further. 

What  was  done  tliere  ? — I  wias  riot  nigh. 

Were  any  persons  brought  out  of  the  hnt  f 
— ^Yes,  three. 

What  was  done  with  (hein  t— llfiey  i^re 
taken  along  with  us. 

Did  yoii  inarch  on 'towarasNottlngTiaia? — 
Yes. 

Whc^  you  got  to  Lahgley  Mill  did  jrou 
meet  tttrf  person  ?— George  WeighfoM  n*' 
taming. 

On  what  ?<»0n  Mr.  Booth's  poney. 

Mr.  Justice  Abiiott. — Where  was  this  ^ 

Mr.  Ctihfey.— At  Laiigley  Mill,  whiefa  se- 
parates the  two  counties.  When  Weighiiiiaii 
joined  ^ou,  who  ^ent  up  Co  taAk  with  nim  t — 
The  prisoner,  and  many  smrounded  him  itbA 
asked  him  how  they  were  going  on  at  NoifiifgA 
ham. 

What  answer  did  he  give  ? — ^Ile  said  tfie^ 
were  going  on  very  well,  the  town  was  taken, 
and  the  soldiers  would  not  come  out  of  theif 
barracks ;  and  we  were  to  march  forwards^ 

Did  yon  march  forwards? — ^Yes. 

I  low  far  did  yon  march  with  them? — I  da 
not  know  the  pfaice,  it  is  a  Strange  placei 

Did  you  go  as  far  as  Eastwcrod  r — Beyond 
that. 

How  far  beyond  Eastwood  F— Two  or  tltfee 
miles. 

By  that  time  had  any  of  your  party  dMrn 
off?— Yes. 

Did  you  then  quit  the  party  ?— Y^  I  do 
not  justly  know  the  nanr^  of  the  place. 

When  you  quitted  them  were  tJiey  marafti^ 
towards  Nottingham  ?— Yes,  a  few  of  them, 
not  many. 

Was  the  prisoner  one  of  tem  ? — ^Yes,  Wil- 
liam Turner  and  the  prisoner  were  with  them. 

Before  you  left  the  piarty  had  any  of  them 
tried  to  get  away  ?  Do  you  remember  any  of 
them  trying  to  get  away  ? — Yes. 

On  their  U^ring  to  get  away,  did  the  prisoner 
or  William  lumer  say  atoy  thing  to  them  ?— 
Hepry  Hole  would  turn. 

tJpon  h%l  trying  to  turn,  what  was  said  to 
him  f— The  pnsoner  said  if  he  did  not  turn 
agaitf  he  wtratd  stop  him  from  gomg  oitfch 
further. 
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I  I«  irint  nuumet  did  he  appetr  to  attempt  | 
to. stop  him? — With  his  gun,  he  put  it  out  at 
Heniy  Holey  and  the  prisoner  presented  his 
giB'at'him  and  stoppea  him. 

Did  he  go  back: — ^He  turned  again  and 
wtat  with  us. 

Did  he  leave  you  afterwards  P — He  did  not 
leave' us  then ;  f  do  not  know  when  he  left 
Richard  Bramley  went  and  fetched  him 


Do  fou  remember  any  body  being  wounded 
by  acqdent  before  you  left  I — ^Yes,  I  heard 
taaiawas  a  man  wounded. 

By  a  gun  going  off  by  accident  ? — Yes,  I 
heard  of  tliat. 

Hcmms  Tmner  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Damnm, 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  said  at  what 
time  you  met  these  persons  first.    Have  you  i 
mentioned  any  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have. 

Do  you  know  what  time  it  vras? — About 
nine  o'clock. 

Was  it  dark  at  that  time  ? — N0|  I  do  not 
think  it  was  quite. 

Mr.  Gumfy. — Mr.  Denman,  will  you  for- 
give my  asking  one  question  ?  Had  you  a  pike 
m  the  course  of  your  walk  ?»I  had,  a  part  of 
my  walk. 

When  you  left,  what  did  yon  do  with  it  ? — I 
burled  it  away. 

Did  others  do  the  same? — Yes,  a  good 
many;  I  saw  a  many  hurled  in  some  nettles  by 
a  tan-yard ;  on  mv  return  I  was  taken,  and 
thai  1  went  and  shewed  a  man  where  I  saw 
tlmpU^es. 

You  were  taken  by  the  cavalry  ?— Yes. 

Mr,  Denman, — ^How  far  is  Booth's  house 
Irom  Langiey  MiU  7 — I  cannot  say,  it  might  be 
three  or  four  miles. 

W^s  there  time  for  his  going  to  Nottingham 
and  returning,  betwixt  the  time  of  his  leaving 
you  and  meeting  you  at  Langiey  Mill  ? — Yes. 

Then  he  came  back  and  told  the  tale  you 
have  mentioned? — Yes. 

Hien  the  men  beffan  to  drop  off  ?— Yes. 

^e  party  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing 
Ions  before  they  were  opposed  at  all  ? — ^Yes. 

What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  that  they 
were  all  scattered  and  gone  back  ?— Nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning. 

How  far  might  this  progress  be  in  all  ? — 
Perhaps  nine  or  ten  miles. 

How  soon  afterwards  were  you  taken? — I 
was  taken  up  that  day. 

Are  those  Turners  any  relations  of  yours  ?— 

What  relations? — They  are  uncles  children. 

Mr.  Justice  i>a/2as.— What  is  the  length  of 
these  pikes  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  rm^Aon.— About  eight  feet 
and  a  half. 

Hemry  Thmfimsii,  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Sergeant  CtpUy, 

You  are  a  farmer  living  at  Soutliwingfield  ? 
—Yes. 


DroHdreth  [dg^^ 

Do  you  remetebef  on  Monday  night  the  9th 
of  June,  any  person  coming  to  you  from  Hard- 
wick's  house  f — ^Yes. 

About  what  time  did  he  come? — About 
half-past  nine  or  a  quarter  before  ten. 

How  fiu  is  Hardwick's  house  from  yours  ? — 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Is  it  between  your  house  and  the  town  of 
Southwingfield  ? — ^Yes. 

In  consequence  of  informatioa  you  received 
from  hin,  what  did  you  do? — I  locked  my 
house  door,  and  went  out  with  my  wife  into' 
the  yard. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  yard  before 
you  observed  any  persons  coming?— Ten 
minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  that  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  did  any  persons  come  to  your  house  ?  A 
body  of  men  came ;  they  came  to  one  end  of 
the  yard,  and  I  stood  at  Uie  other. 

llow  many  did  there  appear  to  be  ? — ^Thero 
appeared  to  me  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Were  they  unarmed,  or  had  they  anytliing 
with  them? — ^They  were  armed,  some  with 
spikes  and  some  with  guns. 

By  spikes,  do  you  mean  instruments  of  thai 
description?  (pikei,) — ^Yes. 

When  thgr  came  to  your  house  what  did 
they  do  ? — ^Iliey  went  up  to  the  door  and  be- 
gan to  rattle  it;  I  cried  halloo,  what  did  they 
want ;  they  said  they  vranted  me  and  my  gun. 

Look  at  the  prisoner,  was  he  among  them  ? 
— I  do  not  know  him  again ;  I  did  not  know 
him  that  night,  it  was  dark. 

When  they  said  they  wanted  you  and  your 
gun,  what  did  you  say  ? — I  said  they  must  have 
peither;  I  had  a  gun,  but  it  was  gone  to 
Ashover  to  be  mended. 

Who  said  that  ? — It  was  a  man  they  called 
the  captain,  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

What  was  it  he  said  ?— -That  he  wanted  me 
and  my  gun. 

The  person  who  asked  for  you  and  your  gun 
was  that  person  whom  they  called  the  captain  ? 
—Yes. 

Upon  your  saying  that  it  was  gone  to 
Ashover  to  be  mended,  what  did  they  say? — 
They  said  that  if  I  did  not  open  my  door  im- 
mediately they  would  break  it ;  that  Uiey  would 
search  it. 

Who  said  tliat  ? — ^The  captain. 

Upon  his  saying  that  he  would  search  the 
house,  what  did  you  do  ? — As  I  was  going  up 
to  the  house  door,  I  saw  a  man  named  William 
Turner,  and  I  said  to  him,  are  you  one,  Wil- 
liam ?  and  he  said  yes ;  and  I  saw  a  man  of  the 
name  of  William  Barker. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  ? — Yes ;  I  said 
are  you  one,  William  ?  and  he  also  said  ves. 

After  that  conversation,  what  did  you  do  ?— 
I  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  another  man  followed  me. 

When  YOU  got  into  the  house  with  these  two 
persons  following  you,  what  did  you  do  ? — I 
nroudit  the  gun  into  the  house,  and  the  cap« 
Uin  demand^ it;  Iha^  teft  ittt  thetopof  tho 
bed-tester. 
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The  captain  was  in  the  Itoote?— Yes;  and 
another  man. 
Upon  his  demanding  it,  did  you  give  it  him  ? 

After  jou  had  delivered  the  gun  to  them, 
vrhat  did  they  do?— They  took  the  gun  out  of 
doors,  and  I  went  and  stood  close  to  the  door, 
but  not  out,  and  the  captain  came  and  said 
you  must  go  and  all. 

You  said  something  about  their  threatening 
you;  what  were  the  particular  expressions 
they  made  use  of? — That  was  when  they  in- 
sisted on  my  going,  and  I  said  I  would  not  go; 
they  said  I  must  go,  I  had  better  go  to-night 
than  to  stop  till  morning ;  there  was  a  great 
gang  coming  from  Sheffield,  and  a  great  doud 
out  of  the  north  would  sweep  all  berore  them. 

Did  you  know  which  of  them  said  that? — 
The  captain. 

After  they  had  said  this  to  you^  what  did  you 
reply  P — I  told  them  I  would  not  go  that  night; 
that  if  I  must  go,  I  would  stay  till  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  the  captain  eocked  his  gun,  and 
swore  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  go. 

Did  he  present  the  gun  to  you  ? — ^Yes  he 
did ;  some  cried  ^  damn  his  eyes,  smite  his 
head  off;*'  others  cried  ^  let  him  go;^  and 
others  said^  nevermind;"  that  was  before  the 
others  said  **  shoot  him.^ 

Before  the  captain  cocked  his  gun  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them  cried  out  **  damn  him,  smite  his 
head  off.'' 

What  did  the  captain  say  at  the  time  he  pre- 
sented his  gun  ?  what  else  did  he  say  in  the 
course  of  that  conversation  before  you  went  ? 
— Nothing  more  that  1  recollect. 

What  did  you  do  upon  this  ? — I  locked  the 
door  and  went  into  the  fold-yard,  aud  tlierc 
George  Weightman  stood.  Oh,  I  will  tell  you 
what  1  said  when  he  codied  the  gun ;  I  said 
*'  Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  stand  that ;  I  will  go  a 
little  way,  but  it  shall  not  be  far.*' 

Did  the  captain  or  any  other  sa^  where  they 
were  going  to  ? — The  captain  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham,  and  that  they  must  be 
there  at  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  He 
said  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
further  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would 
be  taken  by  the  time  they  got  there. 

You  say  you  went  into  the  fold-yard  and 
saw  George  Weightman  f — ^Yes,  I  said  are  you 
one  ?  and  he  said  yes ;  and  I  said  I  think  it  a 
very  hard  thing  to  take  me  from  this  lonely 
place,  and  to  leave  myvrife  by  herself;  and 
Weightman  said,  it  is,  go  a  little  way,  and  you 
shall  turn  again. 

Did  they  give  you  anything  to  carry?— 
They  gave  me  a  spike  like  one  of  those  on  the 
Uble. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  carrying  your 
gun  P — Yes;  I  asked  them  to  let  me  carry  my 
own  gun ;  they  said  I  should  not,  I  should 
have  a  spike,  and  upon  that  they  gave  me  one 
of  the  spikee. 

Who  was  it  said  you  should  notcarry  your 
own  gun,  do  you  remember  ?— It  was  the  cap- 
tain. 


Uow  far  did  you  go  vrith  them  f—I  went,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  about  three  hundred 
yards. 

Did  you  then  get  away  from  them  ?— Oeone, 
Weightman  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  nudge,  and  tdd 
me  to  give  him  the  spike  and  turn  again. 

Did  you  do  so?— Yes. 

Then  you  left  them  and  got  home  ?— Ye9. 

Henry  TomUfUM  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Crtui* 

I  think  you  say  that  yon  do  not  remember 
seeing  this  man  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember  bis 
person  at  all. 

Sometimes  one  spoke  to  you  and  sometimei 
another  spoke? — ^I  spoke  to  William  Tuiiier, 
and  askea  him  whether  he  was  one,  and  he 
said  yes. 

Did  not  more  of  them  speak  to  you  than* 
those  you  have  named  do  you  think? — No, 
not  that  1  recollect.  Some  cried  "  damn  hia< 
eyes,  smite  his.  head  off,"  and  so  on. 

The  person  whom  you  call  the  captain  you 
cannot  say  was  this  man  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  taj 
that  it  was  that  man. 

El^  HmU,  sen.,  sworn. — ^Examined  hf 
Mr.  JReodSer. 

Where  do  you  live?— At  Southwingiteld 
Paris. 

What  time  did  vou  go  to  bed  on  Monday 
night,  the  9th  of  June  last  ? — I  did  not  go  to 
bed  at  all  that  night. 

What  time  did  you  get  home  from  your  nuU^ 
— About  eleven  o  clodc. 

What  are  you  ? — A  farmer  and  a  miller. 

About  how  far  is  your  house  from-  your 
mill  r — About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

You  got  home  to  your  house  at  about  eleven 
at  night  ?->  Yes. 

Uow  soon  after  you  got  home  did  you  hear 
anything? — Not  ten  minutes  after. 

Had  you  fastened  your  doors?— The  door 
vras  fastened. 

And  the  windows?— And  the  windows  too. 

What  first  alarmed  you? — The  footsteps  of 
two  men,  as  I  supposed,  coming  up  to  my 
door. 

Did  tliey  say  any^ing  ?— They  asked  me 
whether  any  men  had  been  there  libat  night  fbv 
guns. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  them? — ^T 
told  them  there  hat?. 

What  was  your  reason  for  that? — ^Becanse  I 
was  struck  with  a  panic,  and  wished  to  get  shut 
of  them  if  I  could. 

Did  they  ao  away  upon  that?— They  did  ; 
after  they  had  asked  me  whether  I  had  given 
them  any,  they  asked  me  whether  they  had 
taken  any  away. 

What  vras  your  answer  to  that  ? — ^My  answer 
was  "yes." 

How  soon  after  they  went  did  any  thing  else 
happen  ? — Perhaps  five  minutes. 

What  happened  then  ?— A  numberof  aimed 
men  came  mto  the  yard. 

Was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  housef^ 
On  the  same  side. 
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^m  rngsy  do  ytm  Miwk  ?— P/e«|i«pi»  UlwffPn 
tarastj  md  tkirty. 

How  were  they  trmed? — ^With  guns  aid 
pftti,  «iid  QM  Ivid  a  Bwoid. 
.  tM  Ib^  my  or  do  ipy  tyBg^— Yw. 

Wliai  wu  u  F-1-X  a^ked  ihem  wbat  they  wen 
doi^  there  at  that  time  of  night, 

WMt  waa  tha  aaswer  7— The  anawer  was 
tl^  aho^ld  not  hurt  me,  but  they  waited  fire 
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IVliat  did  you  aay  ?— I  told  then  I  had  po 
ftNaana&urUiein. 
What  passed  then  ?— They  wen  positive  I 


fhay  said  so?— Yes,  and  they  demaoded 
lira,  and  said  I  had  better  deliver  them  up 
quietly  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  fired, 
ad  to  save  my  own  life. 

When  were  you  wlien  this  conversation  past- 
ad  T*-i-I  was  in  my  yard. 

Had  you  gone  outside  the  door? — Yes. 

f|ad  yon  gone  out  after  the  other  two  men 
M  catiied  T-r-Yes. 

And  you  had  this  conversation  with  them 
OQlaide  in  the  vard  ?~Yes. 

What  passed  then  f — ^Thev  said  I  had  better 
open  the  door  and  produce  Uie  fire  arms. 

Was  the  door  shut? — ^Yes,  and  fastened; 
some  one  of  my  family  had  festened  it  after  I 
WMitMit. 

8ofpe  of  the  people  told  you,  you  had  better 
open  the  door ?— lliey  did ;  Itold  them  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  do  it,  being  on  the  outside 
like  themselves,  and  then  they  procoeded  to 
force  the  door. 

Hpwdid  they  proceed  to  force  it?— With 
pikes. 

Did  they  fi>rce  it  open  ? — ^After  many  at- 
temnts  to  force  it,  which  did  not  force  it,  they 
anal  out,  **  captein,  how  must  it  be?^ 

Did  die  captain  give  them  any  answer  ? — ^A 
gun  was  then  given  to  them  through  the  win- 
dow by  some  person  in  my  house. 

Did  you  afterwards  get  into  the  house? — 
The  door  was  opened  from  the  inside  after 
t^  captain  had  ordered  his  men  to  fire  at  it. 

You  said  that  they  said  to  the  captain, 
^captain,  how  must  it  be  ?^  Then  somebody 
M  a  gun  out  of  your  window  into  the  yaid. 
What  answer  did  the  captain  make  to  that  ? — 
When  they  had  gat  the  gundiey  denumded  me 
to  go  along  with  them. 

What  did  they  say  to  you?— They  told  me 
I  must  go  along  with  them. 

Who  said  that  ?— I  do  not  leeoUect  who  thai 


What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ?— I  told 

am  I  should  not  go ;  soma  one  of  the  party 
said,  he  has  sons ;  the  captain  said  if  he  has  sons 
va  will  have  them. 

Was  that  the  some  person  who  had  bid  them 
ire,  when  they  said,  **  captain,  what  shall  we 
do  now  ?— Yes. 

When  was  it  that  he  said  <«  fireP*  as  I  un- 
derstood you,  after  the  gun  had  been  pot  out 
•f  the  house,  the  captain  said, «'  if  they  wiU  not 
let  us  in,  fire  ?"— Yes. 


The  same  peiaon  who  had  apawared  fba 
captain  said  he  would  have  your  spnt— U# 


Befon  he  went  into  the  house  was  then  any. 
thing  said  about  what  their  intpntauns  wjare  ? 
—Then  was. 

What  was  it?^That  they  waniod  a  biggar 
loaf,  and  the  times  altarin|f- 

Was  there  any  thing  said  about  what  their 
object  was,  or  when  thay  wan  going  ? — ^Noc 
till  they  got  into  the  house. 

How  many  of  them  do  you  think  got  into 
the  house  f --4  think  there  might  be  a  doieo, 
pethapa  oon. 

Was  the  captain  one  f — ^He  was. 

Then  wen  about  twelve  in  the  house  ? — 
Yes;  tliatormon. 

Did  you  know  any  one  in  the  house  F — 
Yes. 

Who  wen  they  f — Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder, 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger,  William  Ludlaia, 
WilUam  Barker. 

Anv  body  else  that  you  knew  ? — A  person 
that  they  called  Mandiester  Turner. 

Was  that  the  man  with  one  aya? — It  was. 

Any  other  parson? — Thoasaa  Turner, 

Any  body  else  ?— John  Walker, 

Yon  have  spoken  of  them,  and  the  person 
who  was  called  the  captain ;  have  yon  since 
seen  that  man  the  ca]>tain  X — ^I  have. 

Who  was  the  captain  ? — ^I  did  not  know  his 
name  at  the  time. 

What  name  wu  he  called  by  whan  you  af- 
terwards saw  him  ? — Jenmiah  Brandnth. 

Was  he  in  custody  as  Jenmiah  Brandnth  ? 
— He  was. 

An  you  sun  that  the  person  you  saw  in 
custody  as  Jenmiah  Brandnth  was  the  person 
who  that  night  answered  to  the  title  of  captain  ? 
— I  am  quite  positive. 

What  passed  after  you  got  into  the  house  ?— 
After  we  got  into  the  house,  the  captain  thnat- 
ened  that  he  would  blow  my  brains  out  if  I  did 
not  get  my  sons  up. 

What  answer  did  yon  make  to  that  ?— I  told 
them  I  should  not. 

What  then  ? — The  captain  said,  ^  damn  your 
blood,''  and  gave  me  two  progs  with  the  muzsle 
of  his  gun,  two  pushes. 

Did  you  say  or  do  any  thing  upon  that  ? — I 
still  resisted. 

What  did  he  do? — Presented  his  gun  at 
me. 

Upon  your  persisting  in  nfusing,  he  pre- 
sented his  gun  at  you? — Yes;  and  said  he 
would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Still  did  you  call  your  son  or  not? — ^I  did 
not ;  I  still  said  I  should  not. 

What  did  he  do  ? — He  was  lowering  his  gun 
to  cock  it ;  Thomas  Turner  said  you  shall  not 
shoot,  or  do  not  shoot. 

What  than  passed  f — Several  of  them  cried, 
wa  will  fetch  them  out  of  bed  ourselves ;  the 
captain  then  took  a  candle  from  soom  one  of 
the  family. 

Thett  ware  some  of  font  iainily  dovn  stain? 
—Yes. 
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Your  MMM  wei9  tip  t^arii  im  be4?^^Yffl; 
^nd  he  Ugli^d  ic  at  tho  fire»  and  pcocMdod  up 
stairs,  ami  several  others  went  up  with  hiio* 

I>id  y9u  bear  then  say  or  do  any  (hipg  up 
stairs  ? — We  heard  a  gr^at  noise  up  itaiit,  vkL 
thrcateniDg  them. 

At  last  did  they  bring  either  of  your  sons 
down  with  them  T — ^Yes,  they  did. 

Wiiich  of  them  ?— £lijah. 

Was  he  dressed  when  he  came  down  or  not? 
— Part  dressed. 

Did  they  afterwards  take  bim  away  ? — ^They 
did. 

And  took  from  your  house  one  guD»  which 
was  the  only  one  you  had  ? — ^I  had  another, 
but  they  did  not  (ind  it. 

Did  they  search  your  house  for  it7^«Tbey  did. 

Who  did  ? — ^The  captain. 

How  long  was  your  son  absent  before  he 
returned  ? — ^It  might  be  two  or  three  hours. 

He  returned  again  in  the  momiog  ? — He  did> 
before  it  was  li^^L 

Before  they  took  your  son  away,  did  they 
say  what  they  were  going  to  do  ^ — ^Iliey  did ; 
I  asked  the  captain  where  he  was  going. 

What  was  his  answer  ? — ^To  Nottingham. 

Did  he  say  for  what?— «I  asked  him  for 
what ;  he  said  they  believed  Nottingham  was 
taken  at  that  time,  that  there  was  a  general 
rising  throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt 
and  begin  afresh. 

JE^tfoA  Haity  jun.  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Reader, 

Were  you  disturbed  in  your  bed  at  any  time 
on  the  Monday  night  the  •th  of  June  last  f — 
Yes. 

Whom  did  you  sleep  with  ? — My  brother. 

How  many  men  came  up  into  your  room? — 
There  were  several  men  came  up. 

What  did  they  do  to  you  when  tbey  came 
up  ?— -They  commanded  me  to  get  out  of  my 
bed. 

Did  they  compel  you  to  get  out  of  your  bed  ? 
—They  did. 

And  to  go  with  them  ?— They  did. 

Were  you  unwilling  to  go  ? — ^I  was. 

Did  you  go  by  force  ? — They  compelled  me 
to  go. 

Did  they  put  any  thing  into  your  hand  f-^ 
They  put  a  pike  into  my  hand. 

Where  did  you  go  to  first? — ^We  went  to 
Mr.  Walker's. 

How  fiir  is  that  from  yonr  father's  f — ^Tivo 
doses. 

Did  they  get  any  thing  there  ?— ^  gun  and 
a  pistol. 

How  many  do  you  think  there  were  of  you? 
— ^l  csoDdot  say  positively,  there  were  a  great 
number. 

Who  commanded  you  ?— A  man  they  called 
the  Nottingham  Captain, 

Look  at  the  prisoner,  is  that  the  man  ^-r-Yes^ 
that  is  the  man. 

You  went  iirst  to  Walker's  where  did  you  go 
to  neat  ?— To  Mr.  Bestwick's. 
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Did  you  get  any  thing  th«r<»  ?-<^  We  get  a  0ui 
there. 

At  these  places  were  the  guns  gi?eu  you  v«^ 
luntarily  or  oy  force  ?— *-By  foroe. 

Wher^  iid  you  go  next?— To  SantMl 
Hunt's. 

Did  you  get  any  thing  there  ?— We  got  bread 
and  cheese  there. 

Did  any  body  go  with  you?— Hunt  himself 
and  his  man  Daniel  Hunt. 

Where  did  you  go  next?-«To  Mrs.  Hep* 
worth's. 

Did  any  thing  happen  while  vou  were  al 
Mrs.  llepworth's  ? — Yes,  there  did. 

Was  there- any  gun  let  off  there ?-*-There 
was. 

Did  you  see  the  gun  let  off? — Yes,  I  saw  it* 

In  whose  hand  was  itf — ^In  the  hand  of  the 
Nottingham  Captain. 

You  mean  the  prisoner  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  observe  whether  he  had  a  pistol 
with  hiin  at  that  time  or  not  ? — I  did  not. 

You  distinctly  saw  a  gun  let  off  in  his  hand  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  any  mischief  arise  from  it  f — Y'es,  (hen 
was  a  man  shot. 

Did  you  know  that  man  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  name? — Robert  Walters. 

What  was  he  ? — Servant  to  Mrs.  Hepworth* 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  by  him  or  to 
him  upon  this  poor  man  ocing  shot  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Ds/Koi .— He  has  not  stated  what 
was  the  consequence  of  the  shooting. 

Mr.  Arodb*.— Was  the  man  killed?— He 
was. 

Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? — I  saw  him 
after  he  was  shot,  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Did  any  body  say  any  thing  to  the  captain 
about  it  ? — Yes* 

Who  did  ? — It  was  me,  I  asked  him  how  ke 
could  think  of  shooting  the  man. 

What  was  his  answer? — ^He  said  he  was  noi 
shot. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  that  ? — I  told  biv 
I  was  positive  the  man  was  shot. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more? — No,  he  did 
not  say  any  thing  more  about  it  at  that  time. 

Di4  be  say  any  thing  about  it  afterwards  f  •«- 
1  did  not  hear  him. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mrs.  Hepworth'ef 
—We  went  from  there  to  Pentridge<lane-end. 

Did  they  get  any  arms  or  men  at  Pentridge- 
lane-end  ? — ^They  got  arms  and  men  loo. 

Where  did  vou  go  next  ?<r^To  Pentndge. 

Was  any  thing  got  there? — I  did  not  see 
any  thing. 

Was  any  attempt  made? — Yea,  several  at* 
tempu  at  different  houses. 

For  men  and  aims  f^— Yes. 

Whether  they  got  any  you  cannot  tellf— 
No. 

Where  did  you  go  next  P — I  went  home« 

Y<m  escaped  from  thence  ?— Yes  I  did,  and 
went  home. 
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Did  jcn  hmi  an*  oT  them  njr,  wUI*  fou  <      Look  ■(  thkt  mm,  wd  tell  mo  whetlMT  tou 

— *"  *'' —    Mat  their  object  tru,  and     knowUmT — No,  1  do  not;    thev  called   htm 

'— Tfei,  I  didt    ] 


whti  tbey  wen  mlog  to  d< 
haudicnral  of  the  mob  mj  that  they  were 
faiog  to  Mow  down  the  PariiamMt  Uouae  and 
lobmkthelsw. 
Did  yon  hnr  the  Nottingham  Captain  uy 


"VS'a 


reaaidf 


i»  H  picient  (then 

'  Did  he  act  «■  commander  dmiag  the  whole 
line  you  were  with  then  I — Yei>  be  did. 

About  how  fitr  did  you  go  ? — A  little  way 
into  Feotridge  town. 

How  did  you  escape  at  lut  from  tbem?~I 
escaped  down  a  yard  wbtlcihey  were  going  into 
ahawe. 
:  Aadyougotboeu  toyourbther'sr— Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Bnr'>n  RirAonb.— Mr.  Attorney 
|eoerai,  what  pTOs|>«ct  have  you  of  finishing 
yonr  case  this  evening. 

Hr.  JOtrmy  Oetnl.—l  do  not  ihinfc  we 
■kail  be  abip  to  go  ihruugh  all  our  wiine«K.i 
IIMlighi,  ualeti  your  lordihipt  were  to  sit  vciy 
late ;  I  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  eaamin- 
iag  man}  more  witncwej. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  RithaHt. — By  silling  reiy 
late  we  ihall  not  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
we  may  be  doing  a  great  deu  of  injury  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  who  have  had  a  long  at- 
tendance. I  think  it  will  be  safeti  and  best  that 
we  ahouM  go  no  further  than  the  nait  witness. 
We  shell  pRAwbty  bave  a  ooDtinnatioD  of  lata 
bonra  for  aereial  days. 

Jsooc  Walker  sworn, — Examined  by 

Are  yon  a  farmer  at  Southwingfield  park  ia 
Ihis  oounty  ?— Yes. 

On  Monday  thenightof  theBthof  Jun^yov 
were  diaturbM  i — Yes. 

At  what  litoe?— -About  twenty  minutes  aftet 
cleren  o'clock,  it  might  be  half  an  hour. 

Had  you  aiid  your  family  )^ne  to  bed  1 — 
Xm- 

What  was  it  that  disturbed  yoll^— Tbe  dog 
hariiing. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  there  ? — Yei, 

llnw  many  did  yon  see  t— About  fonjr. 

Where  were  you  when  you  saw  them  f — At 
my  chamber  window. 
-Where  were  theyf — Coming  up  the  yard. 

Had  Ibey  any  thing  with  diem  t — Yea,  pikes 
and  Runs. 

Which  way  were  they  coning  !^-Up  towards 
the  door. 

Did  they  demand  any  thiog  ? — They  de- 
mantled  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols. 

Did  they  get  any  thing  front  you  t — I  told 
them  I  liad  a  gun  but  not  a  pistoL 


Do  you  know,  the  nan  to  whom  yoa  gave 
the  pistol  I— No. 


Im  captain. 
Did  you 


'  you  give  the  pisto)  to  the  i 


caUsd  the  captain 


[The  bailifft  were  swan,  and  the  Court  a<l- 
jouned  te  to-morrow  mor^ng  6  o'clock.] 


TrUmi,  \rtk  (klcier,  IBIT. 


I  believe  you  are 

Do  you  occupy  B 

park?— Yes. 


bru  in  South wingGdd- 


ignt  * — One  son,  two 
daut;hten,  two  men  lervanis,  and  myself. 

Were  your  family  disturbed  at  any  time 
that  night  r— Ihey  were. 

By  what  r— By  a  large  number  thunder- 
ii^  at  the   door,    demanding  my  guns  and 


Do 


Yes. 


king  thai  dc- 


lu  consequence  of  that  did  you  get  upf — 
Yes. 

And  go'  down  stairsf— Yet,  I  went  down 
stain,  I  called  out,  the  door  was  not  to  be 
opened,  for  I  cculd  not  part  with  the  nwn  aud 
gum. 

That  you  would  not,  or  could  not  part  with 
the  men  and  guns  i — That  we  conid  not. 

Did  yoo  aay  that  lo  the  people  outside,  or 
to  youi  fanuly  inside! — To  the  people  out- 
side. 

the  door  you  toy  ? 

Did  they  afterwards  attack  any  other  part 
of  the  house  ? — Hie  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  house. 

Is  diere  a  kitchen  window  towards  the 
yard  f — Towards  the  back  of  (1m  house. 

Was    tlut    broken    or    attacked  T— It   was 

By  whom  ? — I  did  not  see  the  person- 
Did  tliere  appear  lo  you  lo  be  several  pcr- 
somT — There  were  several  roices. 

Uow  was  it  broken  ? — The  shutleta  were 
forced  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

fiy  foree  on  the  outside  ? — Yes,  the  shatters 
were  in  the  inside. 

What  became  of  the  glass! — They  broke  the 
^ats  cguita  oat 

Did  it  fall  into  the  room,  or  outside? — It 
fell  both  ways. 

At  that  time  who  was  in  the  kitchen  * 
— Mvsdf,  my  son  William  Hepworth,  my 
daughter  Emma,  and  two  men  lerrant*. 

What  were  the  men  eerrants'  names  I—Ro- 
han Fox  and  Robert  Waller*. 

Was  anything  said  by  the  people  on  the 
oulaida  to  any  of  yoa  witbin  I — They  said  to 
my  son  WiUian  "  Wa  must  have  yoiu  guna 
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and  your  meiL  Of  we  will  blow  miir  Inrafais 
out/ 

At  the  time  the  window  was  broken^  or  Jot 
after,  was  there  aiqr  thing  said  hf  the  people 
on  the  outside .'— Ibej  fired  immediatdy  after 
the  window  was  broken. 

Did  the  firing  do  any  hurt  to  the  pM|d< 
within  ?•— To  Robert  WolterB. 

It  struck  him?*~Uewas  shotdead^  nearly 
dead,  he  lived  ten  minutes,  or  thereabouts ;  I 
cairaot  exactly  speak  to  the  time. 

He  died  very  soon  after  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  die  of  the  wound  he  receifid) — 
Yes. 

What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  he  wo 
struck  with  the  shot  ? — The  last  time  I  saw 
him  he  was  stooping  down,  as  if  putting  on 
his  boots. 

How  with  respect  to  the  window?— He 
was  sitting  down  on  a  chair  opposite  the 
window. 

Do  you  know  where  the  shot  strode  him  ? — 
In  the  neck,  on  the  right  side. 

After  that  was  any  thing  farther  said  by  the 
people  on  the  outside  ?— lliey  kept  demanding 
the  men  and  the  guns. 

Did  they  use  any  threats  ?— Ther  threaten- 
ed William.  When  the  man  was  shot,  I  said, 
^  We  must  give  up  the  guns,  or  we  shall  be 
all  murdered."  I  thought  it  was  William  who 
was  shot;  I  saw  him  fUl  on  the  floor. 

Were  the  guns  fetched  and  delivered? — 
The  gun  which  was  hid  in  the  cellar  was 
fetched  and  delivered.  They  said ''  We  must 
have  your  men.'' 

Was  the  ffun  delivered  to  them  out  of  the 
window  ? — Out  of  the  vrindow. 

They  said,  **  we  must  have  your  men  ?"— 
Yes ;  I  went  up  stairs  to  a  party  at  that  win- 
dow and  told  them  that  we  could  not  let  them 
have  a  man,  that  it  was  sufficient  that  one  was 
shot ;  they  said,  '^  if  you  do  not  retire  from 
the  window,  we  shall  serve  you  the  same,  and 
silence  you  directly." 

They  did  not  get  any  man  from  your  house  ? 
— No,  I  told  them  they  must  go  away,  they 
had  done  enough. 

After  they  were  gone  did  you  find  any 
stones  or  any  thing  else  near  the  door  of  the 
itouse  ? — A  great  many  stones  near  the  door 
of  the  house. 

What  sort  of  stones  ? — Some  large  and  some 
small. 

They  appeared  stones  used  for  striking  the 
door?— TTiey  did. 

Did  you  find  any  thing  else  ? — ^A  pike  was 
found  near  the  door  with  which  the  door  ap- 
peared to  have  been  bored. 

Had  the  door  marks  of  that  kind  upon  itP— - 
It  had. 


Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher^  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  J.  Bdjgvy. 

Where  did  you  live  on  the  9th  of  June  last! 
^At  Pentridge-lane-end. 

At  what  time  did  you  and  your  family  go 
to  bed  on  that  night  ?— It  was  eleven  o'clock. 


Werd  you  disturbed  at  any  time  oft^rwaids  f 
— ^About  twelve,  by  a  very  heavy  knocking  at 
the  door. 

Did  you  get  up  7— I  jumped  out  of  bed  md 
ran  to  the  window,  and  opened  it. 

Did  you  look  out  of  the  window? — ^Yes,  I 
saw  a  large  concourse  of  people. 

How  many  ? — Thirty  or  mote  at  that  win- 
dow. 

Did  you  see  any  more  any  Where  elie- 
about  your  house  P — ^Yes,  I  saw  a  many  more 
afterwards  at  another  window. 

Did  you  observe  wbertier  those  men  had 
any  thing  in  Uieir  hands  ?— Yes,  they  levelled* 
pieces  at  my  head  as  soon  as  I  opened  the 
window ;  there  appeared  to  be  five  or  six. 

What  do  you  mean  by  pieces? — Onns;* 
there  appeared  to  be  five  or  six  guns  levelled 
at  m^  bead. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  them  upon  opeo*- 
ing  your  window  ? — I  cried,  "  halloo,**  they, 
cried,  ^  your  arms,  your  arms,  damn  your 
eyes  your  arms."   I  said,  ^  what  arms?**  tbiT' 
said,  **  you  have  got  two  or  three  guns.*'  I  add 
I  had  got  but  one  gun,  and  I  dw  not  know 
that  that  was  at  home.  They  said,  if  I  did  not 
fetch  it  down,  and  open  the  door,  they  would 
blow  my  brains  out.    I  said,  **  well,  well,  Ht- 
us  have  time.**    I  ran  down  stairs,  and  n|»- 
another  pair  of  stairs,  where  my  servant  sleeps*: 

Did  you  feteh  the  gun  ? — -No ;  I  went  to 
where  my  servant  slept,  to  tlie  cootrary  pari: 
of  the  house  to  make  my  escape,  butt  saw 
that  part  of  the  house  beset  as  weU  as  th*? 
other  part  of  the  house. 

Finding  the  house  surrounded  in  this  way 
did  you  ^ve  the  gun  P — My  servant  did,  I 
ordered  him. 

What  is  the  servant's  name? — ^William 
Shipman. 

Was  any  thing  said  on  William  Shipman 
giving  them  the  gun  ?  —They  cried,  **  get  yon ' 
dressed.*'  r 

Was  that  to  William  Shipman  or  to  you  ? — 
I  did  not  know  then  to  which  it  was,  but  they  • 
cried  **  get  you  dressed,"  accompanied  with, 
^  damn  your  eyes  we  will  blow  your  brstes  ■ 
out;**  they  kept  beating  the  door  all  the  time. 

What  servants  had  you  in  the  house?— »!' 
had  none  but  Shipman  at  that  time. 

Did  Shipman  get  dressed  ? — Yes,  one  criM 
*'  come  Shipman,**  and  another  cried  ^  come' 
Billy ;"   he  appeared  very  unwilling  to  go,  he 
did  not  drsss  nim  in  the  house. 

Did  he  take  his  clothes  out  of  the  house  f-^ 
Yes,  he  took  them  in  his  hand. 

You  say  he  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  got 
— ^Yes,  he  criea  at  going,  afd  I  told  him  be 
must  go  and  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  be 
could.  I  said,  "  damn  them,  thou  knoweil 
them  all,  they  are  all  Pentridge  and  Wing- 
field." 

Tbat  you  said  privately  to  him  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  it  berore  he  returned  t— I 
was  not  at  Ikhuo  when  he  returned. 

You  went  out  for  some  time,  and  on  your 
return  yoa  hwA  him  got  back?-— Yes,  I  did. 


THat^JoitmUk  Bmdrtth 
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WHlhM  M  ihv  TWntnr  naming  f— Ypi, 
itHM  OD  Tuivdaf  m|thl  1  Kot  Iwtaa. 

You  bad  boon  out  all  TiieiUay  ?— At  Dttbjr; 
1  ttU  Um  ta  Uke  notkc  who  the;  wera,  uid 
whu  they  did,  atxl  bniw:  m*  w«n}< 

fPaCiMi  Shipman,  sworn,— E jam liieii  by 
Mr.&-lidlor  Central. 

YoD  are  a  (enant  of  Mr.  Samuel  Flctdi«  1 


Aboat  wkal  hour  t — Abnnl  tweWe  o'clock. 
WbM  wu  it  diniubad  yoa  )— KnocbiDg  at 

DU  yon  hear  my  voieet  f— Yaa. 

Wliat  did  they  i>y  or  do  l—thtj  Citted 
«Mrt  "  ShipieaB,  ytw  nnil  oodm  and  go  nhli 

I>id  yon  know  the  voice  of  th*  nan  wbo 

«yiKl  OM"  Shtpnan  7"—Sfs. 

WliOM  wai  it  > — Joseph  Tophain'i. 

la  be  a  man  of  Pratndfe  ?— Yoi. 

Ud  you  fo  to  ih«  winiiow  ? — \e». 

What  M  von  ace  wheD  yoo  venl  t«  tiM 
wiftdow  <iid  J3U  lee  any  men? — Y«i;  I 
aav  MMiat   »ea   ■■   tke   yard,   tierai  oi 

Had  tbey  aay  anna?— Yei;  ikey  wore 
■nwd  wMk  gnu  and  spikes. 

Did  Ik&f  (ay  any  thing  when  yon  wcta  at 
tba  window  F-— They  uild  lae  I  must  com*,  ntd 
go  with  them. 

DH  your  aiatwr  cone  to  you  t— Ye*,  he 
did. 

I)id  you  apeak  to  Ihem? — Ye!<. 

What  did  yDu  say  to  llicn)— ^ey  Mtid 
Ihey  mu^t  have  a  mnn  and  a  pun. 

Whu  did  jiaa  ily  '—I  (old  tiMtn  then  <mn 
bat  one  man';  ihcy  «aid  they  knew  there  wa* 
two,  and  they  inu!!t  have  one. 

Did  ihey  coatinae  Ibia  knocking  at  the  door? 
— Yw, 

What  did  yoo  ray  more  ti>  them  T~They 
dMMaded  the  fun  a^ain,  and  my  master  laid 
it  wDnliibelieilt'ifor  raelo  fetch  the  gvnaiwl 
gbe  it  to  then. 

Did  you  fiHeh  the  gun  ? — Ye«. 

Whew  did  yeit  give  it  to  Ibem  1— Out  of 
the  window. 

Whet  did  they  $ay  on  your  giving  them 
the  gun  F—They  told  me  that  I  wiu  lo  come        That 
MdatL 

What  did  you  my  or  do  upon  that  ? — T  told 
them  that  I  could  not  g^  that  the«e  was  only  '  the  brntoa*  of    Hentridge,  the   Boll-hill  they 
BV  »   iha    hoow;    tmt   they  iiKi'^ied  tijion  I  called  it. 


iidnt*  iheycnUedliim.innitrd  uponmyennilnr. 

\Vk.l  did  he  say?— lie  iMd  uip  to  h.»fce 
haaln  and  dte.''*  Id<S  'Or  lie  wuuld  blow  my 
hlaif  <*mt  ettd  «)>pped  the  nunle  at  Argun 
tottai^  Tut. 

Did  he  eay  any  thing  tUettF'-lIe  MU  m«  if 
I  did  aoi  Bake  Iwife  and  deiae  he  woald  bknv 
my  brains  out. 

Ww  that  aH  he  Hid  f— Vm 

Yeti  d<Haad  vmii^clf  !^V«3. 

\\':icn  you  dtcui.'d  yvunri^  what  AenI— I 
»cnt»ilhlliBn>. 

Il»d  llot  peisoB  wttem  Jm  called  the  cap- 
iain.snid  any  ihiDfc  lo  yoil  when  you  were  at 
Ihoivindow,  brfore  ycm  cdma  d*wn  T— They 
oalted  out  far  the  capiain,  and  he  cnme  roraaid 
and  aaid,  that  if  ]  did  not  trnkc  histcand 
come  down,  he  would  blow  my  TiruiiisoHt' 

Dn  you  recollect  whether  W  raiil  any  dting 
Mre  the-  1-Ho. 

\MiLU  you  lud  drened  yonnelf,  whereM 
ihvy  }io7^i'h*y  went  out  of  the  yard  on  to 
Ihe  turnpike,  :md  there  were  ieirer.al  ollierp. 

Wera  they  nniMd  wo  f— Yea. 

Jn  what  way  ?^-Wiih  B^tmi  and  spifcet. 

l\"hLTe  did  jou  po  to  J— Wa  went  to  aoaM 
hooMi  there  nWe  a  littkway  off'. 

'  What  did  yovheer? — 1  heard  them  WeAitig 
openheasaa. 

Doyo«  recollect  gmng  M  the  beaae  of  a 
man  of  ths  name  of  Booth  r.^Ye*. 

That  ii  at  PentiidK»-hnte-eod,  I  belienr? — 
Y«. 

What  did  they  do  at  Booth'a  >— Tliey  be^n 
knocking  at  ihe  door,  and  demanded  a  man 
and  a  |;an  from  Boolh't. 

Did  rlip^  get  eitherf — ^Yee. 

What  did  they  get  ? — A  man  and  a  gtm. 

Wlw  W3>  the  maa  *— Bootit'a  ton. 

Do  yoa  know  a  penon  of  the  name  of 
Samoel  linat  f— Yetu 

Wai  he  with  yon  at  Booth's?— Yee. 

What  did  be  do  at  fiootb**t— lie  was  very 

violcnitlipre. 

Whnt  Was  done  then,  after  ym  had  got  tlii'i 
cftan  and  (jiih  frain  Booth's  * — We  were  inareh- 
edoniheronJto  Mr.  Slorer*!. 

Hotr  wcteynu  raarehed  onF — Tbey  formed 
M  into  a  rank  when  we  got  lo  Stoier's. 

in  what  waytrernyou  rornied? — Two  deep; 
they  picked  fiLil  scrjciints. 

Did  they  command  the  diftrent  diriuons ! 


It  Storer's)  was  it? — Ye«. 
Iial.iu  [Vntridce-lane? — Yel. 
«  march  to  ?— We  mnrclied  lo 


baei^  me ;   my  maaiar  told  me  it  wnotd' 
bUter  far  ma  to  m,  and  aaind  a*d  tell  him  all 
itMlcoaU. 

Wliai  did  you  do  then  f — I  took  my  clotKei, 
and  waat  doww  itatn,  ind  opened  thff  door, 
a>d  dwaead  ny«eir  at  ihR  door. 


Did  they  'sAy  aof  tbtng  to  yomf-^fSka  up- 


Wbai  happened  diere?~We  were  hallnl 

there  for  aboui  aquaner  of  an  hour;  I  do  not 
know  wliatthey  were  doing. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  thence?"— Wu 
Torched  a  little  filrrtier,  lo  tHo  meeting-house. 

■Wliat  i*.-is  done  at  the  meecing-hoiise  ? — The 
captain  ordered  a  ninn  to  fire  agon,  there  were 
Rvertdof  them  tried,  which  wonld  tail  do,  and 
the  captain- *>ed  hi»  off, 
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.  WkttvattlMtftndtef-^-Tokttbefitpley 

and    Butterley  people  know  that  tbey  were 


Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  oaiae  of  Jtnits 
Wei^^htman  I — Yes. 

Did  yon  see  James  Weightnum  there  !• — 
Yea. 

When  you  were  at  Pentridge? — ^Yes,  near 
the  meetmg4MMHe. 

Had  he  any  thing  with  him  ?— Yes. 

What  had  he?-^  hat  fall  of  hiillets. 

Was  Thomas  Weightman  there  too  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  was  Thomas  Weightman  ? — He  was 
HI  (he  ranks  ;  I  was  against  him. 

What  had  be,  a  gun  or  a  pike  ? — He  had  a 
spike. 

Yon  taw  these  Imileto  ? —Yes. 

Was  any  thipe  said  ahout  the  ballets  ?— Yes. 

What  was  saic  ?— -i  put  my  hand  in  and  took 
two  or  three  out,  and  he  said  I  mnst  not  take 
none  for  they  should  be  short  enough. 

Who  said  ihatP-^asnes  Weightman. 

Did  Thomas  Weightman  say  any  thing  to 
yen  about  the  bulleu? — Yes. 

What  did  Thomas  Weightman  say  abont  the 
hidieU  ?— Tliat  he  and  James  W«^tman  had 
been  casting  them  while  we  came  round  by  the 
Lane-end. 

AAer  you  had  been  halted  this  quarter  of  an 
hmn,  where  did  you  go  neit  ?— «We  marohed 
on  up  the  town  of  Pesrtridge. 

How  far  up  the  feown?-«Towards  the  top. 

Where  did  yon  tare  then  f-^We  stopped  at 
Mr.  Booth's. 

Is  that  WiiMam  Bootli*s  f— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Is  that  where  they  got 
the  man  and  the  gun. 

Hr.  Saiickar  Geacns/.— -No,  my  lord,  that 
was  aaodMT  Booth.  What  is  the  naase  of  the 
other  Boodi,  where  they  got  a  gun  and  a  man  ? 
— Samuel  Booth. 

In  four  way  up  the  town  did  they  knock  at 
many  doon  or  houses! — Yes. 

Did  they  set  arms? — ^Yes,  I  belieie  so;  I 
heard  them  demanding  arms. 

When  you  were  at  WilHam  Booth's  what 
waa  dkoae  there  ?*-They  fetched  a  poney  out. 

Who  fetched  the  poney  outr — George 
Weightman  and  the  captain  that  I  saw  with 
him  in  the  3rard. 

What  was  4doae  with  the  pone^? — ^They 
fetched  him  out  for  Mr.  Storer  to  ride  upon, 
bat  he  was  ill,  and  fell  off. 

Was  Storer  a  person  that  they  forced  to  go 
with  them  ? — Yes. 

What  was  than  -done  with  the  poney? — 
George  Weightman  got  ea  and  rode  right  off, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  we  got  to 
Lansley  MUl. 

Which  way  did  he  ride? — ^Down  the  lane 
towards  Battedey. 

Is  4bai  ia  the  ^raetioa  is  Nottinghamf-* 


Which  way  did  yoo  proceed  then  ? — ^Down 

the  t«wn  again,  and  tnnwd  light  for  Butterley. 

When  you  cot  <o  Bvttflriey  whai  was  doM  ? 
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«-Tbey  i^heilad  «•  ctund  to  tfa«  gates,  and 

knocked  at  the  furnace  gate. 

That  it,  al  tht  Xion-works  ?-**¥ as. 

Mr.  Jessop's  F-— Yes. 

Upon  knodcisg  at  the  gate  did  any  persott 
come  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  ?— Mr.  Goodwin. 

Was  any  thing  said  by 'him  when  he  can* 
to  the  gate  ?— -*Ye8  ;  Mr.  Goodwin  asked  him ' 
what  he  wanted  there. 

Asked  whom  ? — ^The  captain. 

What  did  the  captain  say  to  that  ? — He  said 
he  wanted  his  men.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  ha 
had  men  enough  unless  it  was  for  a  better 
purpose. 

What  was  daae  theB?-*-We  were  marked 
forward. 

Which  way  did  you  go  then  ?— Over  But* 
teiiey  eoke-heacths. 

That  was  round  the  works,  was  it  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  got  back  to  the  turopiko-faad 
agaia  ?-^Yes. 

Had  all  of  you  gone  to  Butterley  works,  or 
had  any  ;foua  down  tiis  tnmpiko-road  ?*^All  I 
saw  hsd  gone  to  the  works. 

When  yon  got  to  the  tnrapiko-ruad  where 
did  yon  proceed  Ann  /—Eight  up  for  BiplcjH- 
iown-ena. 

What  was  done  when  you  got  to  Ripley, 
lown-ead?  —  We  were  halted,  and  shoaied 
three  times. 

In  your  progress  from  Ripiey-4iawn  audy 
where  you  shouted,  what  was  said  by  any  M 
the  party  ?-— I  do  net  recollect 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  shooting  ?•— To 
let  the  Belper  men  know  where  we  were,  the 
Ueage  and  Belper  men. 

Do  you  mean  the  persons  from  Heage  aad 
Belper  f-^Yes;  there  was  a  paity  to  SMet 
them  there  from  Heage  and  Belper.  ' 

And  you  were  to  shout  to  let  them  know 
that  you  were  oome?— ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  i^Mofl.— This  was 'said  by  the 
people,  was  itP — ^Yes. 


Mr.  SoUekot  Oraff«2.«— After  hariqg 
this,  u^ieh  aray  did  you  go  then  f— 'To  Coduor. 

Is  that  in  the  tumpikMoad  to  NottinghaiB i 
—Yes. 

I  will  not  stop  to  iac|uire  what  passed  litre; 
where  did  you  go  from  thence  ^-^From  Ooinsr 
to  Mr.  Raynor^s  at  langiey  MiU. 

What  was  done  at  Raynor's,  and  did  they 
demand  any  mas  or  gnn  there  ?— 'Yesy  a  map 
and  a  gun. 

Was  any  man  compaUed  to  go  with  yeo 
from  Radnor's  ?— Yas. 

I  do  not  stop  to  imtaiiu  futioitors.  Did 
you  then  proceed  towaids  Langley  MiN  ?— -YeS. 

Raynor's  is  a  little  before  yea  get  to 
Langley  Mill  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

When  vou  got  to  Lanaley  MiU  did  you  sea 
George  Weightman  ? — Yes. 

Which  way  was  be  coming  ? — He  was 
ingtowvdsus. 

In  the  direction  from  Nottingham  ?— YtS^ 

On  the  poney  ?-^Ys».  *  •  * 
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Wai  any  thing  said  to  him  when  ht  caaine 
up? — ^Yes. 

What  was  said  ? — ^They  asked  him  how  they 
were  going  on  at  Nottingham. 
'  Who  asked  him  ? — T\Sstt  were  sereral  asked 
him. 

Seyeral  asked  him  as  he  was  riding  along 
the  ranks  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  his  answer? — ^He  said  they  were 
going  on  well ;  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
barracks,  and  the  town  was  taken ;  and  that 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  when  we  got 
there* 

That  all  was  jping  on  well  ? — ^Yes ;  but  we 
were  to  march  forwards. 

Did  you  march  forwards  ?— Yes. 

IIow  far  did  you  go  with  them? — ^We 
HMorched  to  Eastwood  tl^n. 

That  is  still  in  the  turnpike-road,  is  it  ? — 
Yes. 

'  Did  you  contrive  to  get  away  then? — ^Yes; 
when  we  got  a  little  past  Eastwood,  I  got 
awur. 

Who  was  the  captain  you  have  told  us 
about?  do  you  know  his  person? — No;  I 
cantiot  say  that  I  know  him  :  I  think  that  is 
the  same  man,  but  1  will  not  swear  to  him. 

How  was  the  captain  dressed  that  night? — 
He  had  a  big  coat  on,  and  trowsers,  and  an 
apron  tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  pistol 
tucked  in. 

How  was  his  beard  ? — He  had  whiskers  round 
over  his  chin,  but  no  beard. 

Do  you  know  William  Turner  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  a  gun  ?— ^Yes. 

A  man  called  Manchester  Turner,  was  he 
among. them  ? — Yes ;  I  just  saw  him. 

Can  you  say  what  arms  he  had?— No,  I 
cannot. 

Do  you  know  Edward  Turner? — Yes, 

What  had  he  ? — A  long  gun. 

Do  you  know  two  Joseph  Weightmans  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  they  both  with  you  ? — ^Yes. 
'    Do  you  know  Samuel  Ludlam  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Samuel  Hunt  ? — Yes. 

Wliat  had  he?— He  had  a  spike  first. 

Had  he  any  thing  ebe  afterwards  ? — Yes,  a 
gun  afterwards. 

Do  you  know  German  Buxton  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— He  had  a  gun. 

William  Barker  and  Alexander  Johnson, 
were  they  both  with  you  ?— They  were. 

What  had  they  ?— They  IumL  both  spikes. 

Joseph  Savage,  what  had  he? — He  had  a  gun 
end  a  pistol  and^U. 

Joseph  Topbam  ? — Yes. 

Benjamin  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

Joseph  Taylor?— Yes. 

Had  thev  arms  ? — Yes,  they  had  spikes. 

Samoel  Walters?— Yes. 

Do  they  call  him  Samuel  Dudley  too? — 
Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— A  spike. 


You  remember  thoee  penom '  pertacuKtriy  ? 
— ^Yes. 

Do  those  men  live  some  at  Wingfield  and 
Pentridge?— Yes. 

Any  of  those  at  Swanwick  ? — Yey. 

Some  of  them  Pentridge  men,  some  Wing^ 
6eld,  and  some  Swanwick? — Yes,  and  som^ 
Bntterley. 

Those  men  you  had  known  before,  had  you  T 
—Yes. 

Be.iry  Hote^  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan, 

I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge-lane-cnd  ?*• 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  on  Sunday  the  8th  of 
June  seeing  any  body  in  particular  ?— On  Sun- 
day night,  turned  of  nine  o*clock,  I  saw 
Samuel  Hunt,  and  about  seven  or  eight  others, 
standing  before  the  smithy  door  of  George 
Turner. 

What  did  Hunt  say  to  you  ?— I  had  a  jug  of 
milk  in  my  hand,  and  Samuel  Hunt  said 
**  you  are  fetching  that  to  be  ready  for  those 
men  to-night  ;*'  I  sud,  **  what  men ;"  he  «Lid, 
"  those  revolutionists  which  will  come  to-night 
or  to-morrow  night.'* 

Mr.  Crots, — The  prisoner  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan, — No,  but  it  was 
Sunday  night ;  it  was  long  afier  we  have  fixed 
the  prisoner,  Brand  re th,  as  being  present  at  a 
meeting  in  the  morning. — Did  you  see  any  of 
them  on  the  next  night  ? — Yes. 

Did  Hunt  say  any  thing  to  you  ? — ^Hunt  and 
me  soon  parted ; — I  saw  nothing  of  him  any 
more. 

On  the  next  night,  and  at  what  time  did 
you  see  and  hear  any  thing  of  any  of  them  ? — 
On  the  9th  about  twenw  minutes  oefore  twelve 
o'clock,  me  and  my  wife  were  awoke  by  some 
violent  blows  that  came  on  the  door. 

Did  you  get  up  ? — I  got  up  and  put  my  head 
out  through  a  window  and  cried  ^  halloo,  who 
is  there  ?** 

What  did  you  observe,  and  what  vras  said 
to  you  ? — I  said,  "  what  do  you  want,"  they 
cried,  ''  we  want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to 
go  with  us." 

What  further  did  they  say  ? — ^They  said, 
''  if  you  do  not  come  down  immediately  and 
open  the  door  we  vrill  break  the  door  down 
and  murder  you." 

Did  they  offer  you  any  thing  ? — I  came  down 
and  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  four  men 
standing. 

Did  you  know  either  of  those  men  ? — I  knew 
two  of  them,  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph 
Topham* 

Did  you  ask  them  where  you  were  to  go  to  ? 
— I  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  they 
said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Upon  their  telling  yon  they  were  going  to 
Nottingham,  what  did  you  say  to  them? — I 
told  them  I  could  not  pretend  to  go,  I  had  no 
money  to  carry  me  there  nor  any  body  to  take 
care  of  my  family  while  I  was  gone ;  they  said 
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I  needed  no  money  they  should  keep  me  on 
roast  beef  and  ale,  and  there  were  people  fixed 
to  take  care  of  every  body's  family  who  would 
come  in  two  days  or  under. 

What  further  did  you  say  to  them  or  they  to 
you  P — ^They  said  I  had  better  go  with  them 
that  night  than  stop  till  morning. 

Did  they  say  why  ?-— They  said  they  would 
come  from  Sheffield  like  a  cloud  and  driFe  all 
before  them,  and  them  that  refused  to  go  would 
be  shot. 

That  they  would  come  from  Sheffield  like  a 
cloud  ? — That  they  would  come  out  of  York- 
shire like  a  cloud. 

And  them  that  refused  to  go  would  be  shot  ? 
—Yes. 

Upon  their  saying  this,  what  did  you  do  ? — 
I  dressed  myself  and  went  out ;  a  pike  was 
forced  upon  me. 

Upon  going  froin  your  boose  did  you  obsenre 
more  than  thme  four  that  you  first  spoke  of? — 
I  said  I  was  not  able  to  carry  that  pike  if  they 
were  going  as  far  as  Nottingham,  that  they 
must  either  take  it  or  I  must  hurl  it  down,  and 
One  of  them  took  it. 

Where  did  you  go? — ^We  went  from  my 
bouse  down  to  the  turnpike-road,  and  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  the  turnpike-road  I 
observed  about  twenty  or  thirty  men  armed 
with  pikes,  and  guns,  and  weapons. 

Without  going  into  very  minute  particulars^ 
to  what  house  did  you  march  first? — We 
marched  against  John  Sellars's, 

From  thence  where  did  you  go  to  f — We 
went  from  there  along  the  turnpike-road  along 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher's. 

We  have  had  that  from  Fletcher  and  his 
man;  from  thence  where  did  you  go? — ^We 
went  a  little  further  on  the  turnpike-road,  and 
there  we  were  divided. 

Before  you  were  divided,  did  you  see  any 
thing  of  the  prisoner  ?— Yes,  I  saw  him  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  yard. 

Did  any  party  join  you  there  or  come  up  to 
you  before  vou  left  that  part  ? — ^Yes,  a  p«urty 
that  I  understood  had  oeen  at  Mrs.  uep- 
worth's. 

Amongst  that  party,  did  you  observe  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar? — Yes,  I  observed  that 
man,  he  passed  for  the  captain,  I  did  not 
know  his  name ;  but  I  am  positive  that  is  the 
man. 

You  are  positive  that  is  the  man  ? — ^Yes,  I 
saw  him  some  time  ago  and  am  sure  be  is  the 
man. 

Whom  did  you  obsenre  in  that  party  that 
joined  you  before  you  got  into  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  ? — I  observed  William  Turner,  Man- 
chester Turner,  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  Wil- 
liam Ludlam. 

You  have  before  spoken  of  Hunt  and  of 
Topham  ? — No,  not  that  night. 

Did  yon  see  any  other  persons  there  ? — I 
saw  Samuel  Hunt,  just  as  we  were  going  oat 
of  the  yard. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Samuel 
Hunt?— Di|i  any  thing  paaa  between  you? — 


Noy  we  passed  along  the  turnpike  road,  an^ 
there  we  divided ;  the  captain  and  the  biggest 
part  went  to  a  row  of  houses. 

Where  did  the  others  go  to  ? — The  other 
eight  or  ten  men,  I  along  with  them,  went 
with  Samuel  Hunt  to  Samuel  Booth's. 

You  have  spoken  of  Manchester  Turner,  do 
you  remember  what  he  had  with  him  ? — He 
carried  apparently  a  sort  of  two-headed  spear^ 
vrith  a  handle  like  an  old  fa:diioned  sword. 
What  had  William  Turner?— A  gun. 
And  the  rest  you  have  told  us  bad  guns  or 
pikes? — ^Ycs. 

You  say  they  went  to  Fletcher's  ?— No,  to 
Samuel  Booth's,  and  there  they  knocked  at  the 
door. 

Did  you  take  any  body  with  you  ftma 
Samuel  Booth's  ? — ^They  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Booth  came  to  the  window. 

Was  any  body  taken  from  the  house  of 
Samuel  Booth  and  made  to  accompany  yon  P-* 
Yes,  they  took  his  gun. 

Was  Brandreth  the  prisoner  with  you  at  that 
time  when  his  gun  was  taken? — Brandreth 
came  np  as  we  were  just  coming  out  of  the 
house,  and  we  then  marched  on  to  Wheatcroftl 
at  Buckland-hollow. 

What  was  done  at  Wheatcroft's  ? — Brandreth 
went  up  to  the  door,  and  knocked  with  the  but 
end  of  nis  gun. 

Did  you  get  any  thing  from  Wheatcroft's? — 
Yes,  they  brought  three  men  and  a  gun,  and 
a  stack  paring-knife,  with  which  they  armed 
me. 

Such  a  knife  as  they  cut  the  hay  with? — ^No, 
a  com  paring-knife, 

What  sort  of  a  knife  is  it  ? — A  scythe  blade 
put  into  a  stick  about  a  yard  long. 

What  became  of  you  and  the  party  ?  When 
you  were  armed  with  this  where  did  you  go  ? 
— We  went  to  Pentridge-lane-end  again,  and 
joined  the  other  party. 

When  you  joined  the  other  party,  what  was 
done  with  you?  were  you  put  into  ranks?— 
Brandreth  ordered  us  to  fell  into  ranks  three 
deep,  part  of  the  musket-men  before,  or  in 
front,  the  pike-men  in  the  middle,  and  the 
others  in  the  rear. 

Being  so  formed,  where  did  you  march  to  ? 
— We  marched  towards  Pentridge. 

Did  vou  see  any  thing  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Storer  ?— They  halted  them  againit 
Storer's,  and.  they  brought  Storer  and  put.  him 
into  the  ranks. 

Where  did  you  go  to  then  ? — ^We  marched 
again  to  Pentndge. 

When  you  were  there,  did  you  see  any  thing 
of  Booth  or  Weightman  ?^I  saw  Mr.  George 
Weightman,  as  we  were  going  out  of  Pent- 
ridge, ride  past  on  William  Booth's  poney. 

Do  yon  know  whether  he  bad  any  commu- 
nication or  conversation  with  Brandreth  ? — ^I 
saw  them  stand  on  one  side,  apparently  as  if 
they  had-  some  serious  conversation. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  there  of  William  Lnd- 
lanv?  You  have  spoken  of  his  being  there 
before,  did  he  continue  ? — I  had  some  oenvtr- 
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Robert  Waiten. 

Did  he  sa^  wheUier  he  wai  ptewnl  or  not? 
•«*I  aaked  him  whether  he  wav  awe  he  waa 
ihoi  dead*  or  whether  he  waa  oily  wounded? 
He  mid  **  Nay,  he  wai  thot  dead,  kat  he  taw 
him  Ijriag  oo  the  Idtebea  floor  just  after  the 
MB^n  had  abot" 

Where  did  yoQ  to  lo  from  theiice?-^We 
marched  to  BvtteHey,  mid  heard  William 
Thibet  knooluDg  at  the  yard  gataa. 

From  Butterley  Workt  where  did  yo«  laarch 
lo?-^Towards  Bipley. 

Dki  yoar  number  inorciea,  when  yon  were 
mt  Ripley  had  you  more  or  less? — ^No,  I  did 
■m  iee  any  morei  the  men  were  halted  there, 
«Bd  thine  humas  given. 

Hanng.done  that»  where  did  yoa  go  neitt 
^—Wn  marched  along  the  Nottingham  rend  to- 
amrdaCod^r. 

Did  you  take  any  refreshmint  there  F— Yes. 

At  whose  house  T'-iAt  what  th^  called  the 
(Mam  House. 

What  was  done  at  the  Olasa  House?  who 
tm§i  into  the  house,  and  what  was  done  there? 
-—We  all  went  in. 

Who  took  the  lead?--I  cannot  poattirely 
laj;  the  captain  knocked  at  the  door. 

Did  any  body  make  a  speech  or  do  any 
thing  there  ?-^I  heard  a  little  of  it,  but  not  the 

Who  was  speakings-John  Bacon  in  the 
back  kitchen. 

Was  Isaac  Lbdlam  them  ?— 4  saw  him  stand- 
ing with  a  musket  keeping  guard  at  the  door. 
I  aaW  hitai  stand  in  the  rein  at  the  door  with  a 
musket  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahboit-^lX  was  a  wet  night  ?— 
It  WAS  a  wet  morning ;  it  rained  very  hsurd. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaugkan^-^^jyo  you  remember 
the  tubstance  of  w&tt  Bacon  said  ? — ^He  said 
that  aoremment  had  robbed  them,  and  plun^ 
derod  them  of  all  that  ever  they  had ;  that  that 
was  the  last  shift  that  eyer  they  could  make, 
they  must  either  fight  or  starve. 

Whilst  you  were  there  did  you  see  any  thing 
nf  Samuel  Hunt  or  Manchester  Turner?— I 
•aw  them  come  up,  apparently  with  forty  or 
flfW  men,  which  they  said  thej  had  collected. 
Whilst  you  were  stopping  at  this  house  ?*^ 
Tas. 

Did  they  take  any  body  from  this  house  F-^ 
I  did  not  see  them  take  any  body  any  more 
than  the  party  that  was  at  the  house  |  We  were 
Joined  by  a  large  party  ftoto  Swanwkk. 

Were  those  the  forty  or  fifty  you  apoke  of, 
ar  another  party  f— Another  patty. 

How  many  were  there  of  that  party  ?**I  can- 
oot  jubtly  say ;  I  should  think  thetn  were  sixty 
or  seventy  of  them. 

Where  did  you  march  ta^^^We  marched 

along  the  road  towatds  Langley  Mill ;  we  w«k« 

halted  at  Mr.  Raynor%  whma  I  saw  William 

Turner  go  fiirt  into  the  house.  « 

I  do  not  waAt  to  go  iam  ^nicollta*    Did 


To  do  what }— Braodreth  said  lo  yoaag  Mv« 
Raynor  ^  Damn  yon,  if  you  do  not  tam  atai 
we  will  shoot  yon." 

Did  they  take  any  body  from  Sayncr'f 
house,  either  young  Baynor  or  any  bod^  eltol 
—-They  took  a  senrant,  a  gun,  and  a  pitching 
mra. 

In  yoor  way  to  Langley  Mill  did  yon  meial 
any  body? — ^We  met  a  man  with  nva  cowa^ 
whom  we  took ;  and  wa  met  at  Langley  Mill 
Oeorge  Weightman. 

IIi^  George  Weightman  anr  conveiMtioii 
with  Bmndreth  ?— -Yes,  I  saw  them  stand  to- 
gether a  little  way  from  the  men. 

WasOeoiga  Weightman  on  honeba^F — 
Yas. 

After  he  had  been  standing  with  Brandreth 
did  ha  say  any  thing  to  the  menF— He  said,  as 
he  rode  1^,  **  All  is  right,  my  lads,  tou  bava 
■othing  to  do  but  to  march  on;  they  bava 
bombarded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  this 
mominff,  and  it  is  given  an  to  them." 

Did  mey  take  any  men  from  aboot  Langley  f 
'—Yea,  they  picked  up  some  men. 

In  what  direction  did  tou  mireh  lirom 
Laagley  Biill  ?-^We  mardied  fbrwards  towards 
Eastwood. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  Eastwood, 
as  you  approached  Eastwood,  with  any  person 
of  the  name  of  Barnes  F — As  we  approadied 
Eastwood  I  had  some  conTcrsation  with  James 
Barnes ;  he  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham, 
that  they  had  fixed  a  fttsk  government  at  Not- 
tingham, and  they  were  going  thither  to  de- 
ted  it. 

What  further  did  he  ray  f  relate  as  particu- 
larly as  you  can  ?-^He  said  it  would  soon  be 
all  over ;  for,  by  a  letter  he  had  seen  yesterday, 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  up 
to  the  Hampden  club  party  if  they  were  not 
already. 

Mr.    Crott. — ^I  wish  to  know  whether  the 
I  prisoner  was  present  and  heard  that  convert- 
sation  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vtmghm^ — I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion, not  that  it  signifies  :  Was  Brandreth  with 
the  party  ? — He  was  with  the  party,  but  could 
not  near  this. 

Mr.  Cftni. — My  lord,  I  submit  this  cannot  be 
reteived. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vamkitn, — You  understand 
that  Barnes  is  one  of  the  party  coaunaiided  by 
Brandreth. 

Mr.  Grofs.-^My  lord,  I  have  not,  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  trial,  objected  to  any  wing 
stated  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  any  one  of 
these  defendants — 

Mr^  Sergeant  Vm^^mn^r^-Cife  me  leave  to 
etate  that  Barnes  is  one  of  die  peitoas  indicted; 
we  have  not  got  him. 

Mr.  Omi^-^  have  not  troubled  tiie  court 
with«iiy«l9««loft  to  ibt  e^tes^Mtt  txmiftt^ 
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from  tht  movlli  of  die  defendantf  that  could 
shew  what  was  their  design  in  the  acts  iheif 
were  perpetrating;  but  I  conceive  that  if  a 
roan  appears  to  come  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
couutry,  and  states  uponlus  knowledge  that  he 
has  witnessed  a  fact  that  occurred  at  that  place, 
— ^that  cannot  bv  possibility  be  any  evidence  of 
the  design  of  tne  man  to  whom  that  fact  is 
communicated.  Therefore,  I  humbly  submit 
that  any  thing  communicated  by  the  man  who 
returned  from  Nottingham  as  to  a  fact  he  had 
witnessed,  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  SoHcUor  OoKiti/.— This  is  not  the  man 
who  returned  from  Nottingham. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  KtcAordb.— It  is  Barnes, 
not  Weightman  who  states  this. 

Mr.  Crost. — Who  states  this  as  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Justice  DiaUat.— This  is  certainly  evi- 
dence— he  states  this  as  a  letter  he  had  seen, 
and  whidi  was  to  influence  the  persons  with 
them. 

Mr.  Sergeant  VaughatL — ^What  did  he  sav  ? 
— That  by  a  letter  be  had  seen  yesterday,  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  would  he  given  up  to  the 
Hampden  club  party,  if  they  were  not  al* 
ready. 

Mr.  Crosi, — ^The  keys  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vmighan, — No,  the  keys  of  the 
Tower. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards, — ^Repeat  it 
again. — *^We  are  going  to  Nottingham;  we 
have  fixed  up  a  fresh  government  at  Notting- 
ham and  are  goins  there  to  defend  it ;  it  will 
be  soon  all  over,  for  by  a  letter  1  have  seen 
yesterday,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  vrill  be  given 
up  to  the  Hampden  club  party,  if  they  are  not 
already.'' 

Had  you  any  further  conversation  with 
Barnes  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  ? — He  said  he  had  never  sat 
down  five  minutes  at  once  since  four  o'clock 
yesterday  morning. 

Did  he  say  what  hehadbeen  doing  during  that 
time? — I  asked  him  whathe  had  been  doing,  and 
he  said  he  had  been  providing  guns,  spikes,  and 
ammunition. 

How  did  the  men  behave  themselves  at  East- 
wood ?  what  became  of  them  ? — Ther  vrere  ap- 
parently disorderly,and  Brandrethoraered  them 
again  into  ranks. 

You  say  Brandreth  ordered  them  Into  ranks, 
that  they  were  apparently  disorderly ;  what  was 
done,  what  did  you  do,  and  what  became  of 
you  i — I  turned  out  of  the  ranks  and  stood  a 
little  distance  from  the  man,  and  Brandreth 
came  to  me  and  ordered  me  into  the  ranks 
again. 

Did  you  say  any  thine  to  himT — ^He 
ordered  me  into  rank,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  not  go  in  again  for  him  or  any  other 
man. 

What  did  he  do  upon  that  ? — He  came  «p  to 
ne,  codted  thtt  gin,  and  said,  if  I  did  n^  go 


Id  immediately  be  would  shoot  tte  io  tnio* 
ment. 

I  think  you  have  told  us  yon  had  a  sttdb* 
paring  knife  vrith  yon  ;  vrhat  did  you  do  tfpon 
this  ?-^I  stepped  up  to  him  with  this  knH^ 
held  it  over  nis  neck,  and  said  if  be  offeretf 
to  level  his  gun  at  me  I  would  hac^  his  head 
off. 

Upon  your  saving  this  to  Brandreth,  What 
did  he  say  or  do  f — ^He  tamed  off  from  me^  and 
I  walked  off  down  the  turnpike-road  as  if  I  tmf 
going  towards  Lan^ey  Mill. 

Whilst  you  were  walking  off,  and  when  yoii 
were  at  some  distance,  what  did  you  obeorve 
or  hear  ? — ^When  I  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  yafda 
off,  I  heard  a  cry  of  <<  do  not  shoot.^ 

Upon  hearing  that  cry  of  ''  do  not  shoo^ 
did  you  turn  round  and  see  any  thing  ^I 
turned  round  and  saw  Brandreth  with  a  gna 
on  his  shoulder  pointing  to  me,  and  T  saw,  it 
the  same  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  noiiii 
Turner  take  hold  of  him  and  turn  the  gun  pff. 
You  mentioned  the  names  of  some  that  were 
with  you  originally ;  do  you  remember  the 
names  of  any  o&en  whom  ymisaw  therel— Tet, 
several. 

Give  us  the  names  of  those  yon  hav«  wH 
already  given ;  did  jrou  see  any  tiling  of  John 
Hill  ? — I  saw  him  there. 
Samuel  Ludlam  ? — Yes. 
John  Onion  ? — ^I  saw  one  of  the  Onions,  hot 
I  do  not  know  his   name,  it  was  an  elQorij 
man. 
Did  you  see  Edward  Turner  ?— Yes. 
Robert  Tamer?— Yes. 
James  Taylor? — ^Yes. 

Joseph  Taylor  ?— I  saw  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Taylor;  I  knew  them  very  well  by  sight 
but  I  do  not  know  their  names ;  I  believo  wff 
were  Thomas,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin. 
What  had  John  Hill  vrith  him  ? — A  gim. 
What  had  James  Taylor  f— James  l^of 
had  a  gun,  and  the  other  two  Tkylors  hadoadi 
spikes, 

Didyoumake  your  escape  there,  anc 
from  them  ? — ^I  did. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  conversation  between 
you  and  Barnes,  and  he  said  it  was  all  over ; 
did  he  say  where  it  was  all  over?  all  orei  where? 
— He  did  not  say ;  but  he  said  it  vroold  be  ipon 
all  over. 

Did  you  hear  any  place  mentioned  besides  l|Dt^ 
tingham? — Till  other  cotmties,  he  said,,  cone 
into  their  measures. 

What  was  to  be  done  tin  otiier  ooniitiee 
came  into  their  measures  ?— That  they  wore 
going  to  stop  at  Nottingham  tfll  other  oonliei 
came  into  their  measures.  , 

Can  you  tell  us,  withont  fixing  youisellf  tg 
the  particular  number,  about  what  force  you 
might  have  at  Codnor  r«-I  ihonght  at  Comior 
there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  men.  I 
saw  several  other  parties  as  I  ww  going  back. 
You  thougiit  they  were  two  hundred  aii4  jip- 
words  at  CcSlnor?— Yes. 

-  But  besides  that,  you  met  several  otbcr  par- 
tics  coming?-^  Yes. 
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Were  they  proeeeding  on  the  tame  line  of 
UAfdi  towards  Nottingham  f — Yes,  on  the  same 
liiMy  foUowing  them. 

Without  speaking  to  particalarsy  can  you 
apeak  to  their  numbers  ?— The  first  partv  I  met 
mesnrud^  I  thought  might  be  about  fifty. 

Did  you  observe  about  what  number  there 
night  be  in  any  other  parties  ? — I  saw  another 
party  near  Langley  Mill  of  about  sixty  or 
•eventy,  and  I  turned  aside  out  of  the  road  to 
wtaithem. 

Did  you  meet,  after  that,  any  other  party?— 
No;  I  did  not  see  any  more. 

Bemy  Boie  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Croit. 

You  have  been  speaking  of  a  man  of  the 
of  Barnes ;  was  he  with  the  party  who 
flftt  your  way  ?— -No;  he  was  with  the 
paity  who  came  from  Swanwick. 

Bfenei  came  with  the  Swanwick  party  from 
Codoor?— To  Codnor. 

That  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  that  afteryou  had  joined  them  T 
-*Three  hours,  or  more. 

When  Barnes  told  you  this  story  about  what 
paved  at  Nottingham,  this  prisoner  was  not 
pnsent  ? — No,  not  near. 

Not  near  enouffh  to  hear  what  Barnes  said  ? 
— No ;  we  had  it  by  ourselves,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Uie  men. 

When  they  persuaded  you  to  join  them, 
ikmt  cry  was  roast  beef  and  ale  at  Not- 
tingham ;  that  was  what  you  were  to  go  for, 
tiny  told  you?— They  told  me  we  should  be 
kept  on  roast  beef  and  ale ;  that  there  were 
people  to  take  care  of  every  body's  family  that 
wenL 

A  provisional  government,  was  not  it? — ^They 
itid  nothing  about  government. 

Most  of  you  exoected  the  good  cheer  when 
you  got  to  Nottingham,  I  suppose  ? — I  did  not 
opect  it ;  I  expected  to  have  been  knocked  on 
the  head  moet  of  all,  or  I  should  not  have  done 
what  I  did  to  get  away ;  I  ventured  my  life  to 
getaway. 

At  what  hour  ? — I  cannot  positively  say ;  but 
I  abould  think  about  nine  o  clock. 

At  night,  or  next  day  ?---Tue  same  day  that 
wt  attrted,  in  the  morning  part. 

Hemy  Hok  re-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 

Vaughan, 

Do  you  know  what  country  Barnes  comes 
from?^He  comes  from  Alfreton;  his  father 
livce  at  Alfreton;  he  himself  lives  at  Swan- 
widL. 

And  he  came  with  the  Swanwick  party  to 
Codnor  ? — ^Yes. 

You  say  Brandreth  was  not  near  enough  to 
hear  what  you  said,  but  he  was  at  that  time 
OQnuBanding  the  party  7 — He  was  among  the 
party  somewhere,  he  was  captain. 

William  Booth  sworn. 

Mr.  DeiMiaii.— Were  you  in  court  yesterday? 


On  the  part  of  the  trial  ?-*-No. 
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Did  you  hear  none  of  the  witnesses  give  their 
evidence  ?— No. 
You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?— Yes. 

William  Booth  examined  by  Mr.  Clarke, 

Are  you  the  son  of  Samuel  Booth  ?  —  No. 

Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Pentridge-lane- 
end. 

On  Monday  night,  the  8th  of  June,  were  you 
taken  from  your  house  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  f — By  the  captaiu  and  others. 

Have  you  seen  the  captain  since  ? — Yes. 

Look  at  the  prisoner,  and  tell  me  whether 
^ou  know  him  f — Yes,  there  is  no  danger  but 
It  is  the  same  man. 

I  will  not  ask  you  as  to  particulars ;  did  you 
see  George  Weightman  in  the  course  of  the  time 
you  were  with  them? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  on  a  poney  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  any  directions  given  by  the 
captain  to  him  f— Yes;  the  captain  told  him  to 
go  on  that  horse  on  to  the  Forest  and  to  bring 
tidings,  and  meet  them  again  at  Langl^  Mill : 
that  was  done.  He  met  mem  again  at  Lansriey 
Mill.  ^ 

To  what  forest?— To  Nottingham  forest 

What  was  he  to  do  at  Nottin^am  forest  ? — 
I  did  not  hear  him  say  what  he  was  to  do ;  he 
was  to  go  there,  and  come  back  and  meet  him 
again  at  Lanalcy  Mill. 

And  he  did  go  ? — Yes. 

And  met  you  again  at  Langley  Mill  ?— Yes. 

William  Booth  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

Did  3rou  hear  Barnes  make  any  speech  ? — 
No. 
Or  state  any  thing  ? — No. 

Mr.  George  Goodwin^  sworn. — ExamiDed 
by  Mr.  Oumey. 

I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  managers  under 
Mr.  Jessop  of  the  Butteriey  Iron-works?— I 
am. 

Before  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  had  you 
many  of  youi  men  sworn  in  as  special  consta- 
bles?—We  had. 

For  what  purpose  ?— For  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  that  was  expected  to 
take  place. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  in 
short  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  neighbourhood  in  a  quiet  or  a  dis- 
turbed state  ? — In  a  very  disturbed  state. 

In  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  had 
you  assembled  those  persons  whom  you  had 
sworn  in  as  special  constables? — We  had. 

In  what  numbers  ? — ^I  think  from  seventy  to 
eighty  perhaos,  perhaps  nearly  an  hundred. 

How  long  aid  you  keep  them  together  ? — We 
were  all  night  at  Ripley  till  day-light  in  the 
morning. 

That  is,  close  to  your  works  ? — About  half  a 
mile  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  works 
at  Butteriey. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  did  you  hear  any 
thioff  in  the  surrounding  country  in  the  villages  ? 
—We  did ;  we  heard  shots,  guns  fired,  horns 
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blowing,  shoutfly  and  different  noises  ihrongfaout 
the  uight. 

M  r.  Justice  Abbott, ^^Ai  adistance,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Justice  DalUu, — ^At  what  time  did  the 
firing  begin? — I  think  a  little  before  twelve 
o*clock  was  the  first  shot. 

Mr.  Gvmey, — Had  you  heard  other  noises 
before  that  ? — Yes,  I  saw  lights  in  the  villages. 

Did  it  appear  that  there  was  something  very 
unusual  going  on  ?— It  did. 

Were  you  apprehensive  of  your  works  being 
attacked  ? — Vi  e  were ;  we  had  been  told— 
^'^^^■■» 

Allow  me  to  guide  you.  When  day  light 
came,  what  did  you  do  with  the  persons  whom 
you  had  assembled  for  the  protection  of  your 
works  ?— The  gr^er  part  went  home  suppo- 
sing the  insurrection  would  not  take  place  toat 
night,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
doien  or  thirteen,  whom  we  had  armed  with 
pikes,  remained ;  those  armed  with  guns,  living 
at  Ripley  and  Butterle^,  having  gone  home. 
The  ir  en  armed  with  pikes  came  down  with 
Mr.  Jessop  and  mc  to  the  works  to  deposit  the 
pikes  in  safety. 

Just  after  that  had  been  done,  what  occur- 
red?— I  ought  perhaps  to  state,  that  when 
they  got  to  the  works  we  had  left  a  small  body, 
eight  or  ten,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wragg,  to 
protect  the  works  ;  we  found  them  there. 

Therefore  you  were  nearly  thirty  strong  ? — 
Yes  ;  1  fancy  we  might  be. 

It  was  a  very  wet  night  and  morning? — A 
dreadful  rain  fell  in  the  night,  a  very  heavy 
rain  indeed. 

Did  any  large  number  of  persons  approach 
your  works? — Yes;  soon  aner  the  men  had 
got  down  to  the  works,  and  the  men  had  de- 
posited their  pikes  in  the  office,  about  a  quar- 
ter past  three,  I  observed  a  person  riding  put 
on  horseback. 

Who  was  that  person? — It  was  George 
Weightman,  mounted  on  Mr.  Booth's  hone ; 
Mr.  Booth  of  Pentridge. 

Is  he  the  son  of  the  woman  who  keeps  the 
White  Uorse  public  house  at  Pentridge?^ 
He  is. 

Is  she  related  to  the  two  Bacons  ? — She  is 
sister  to  Thomas  Bacon  and  John  Bacon. 

Which  way  was  George  Weightman  riding? 
— Ue  was  riding  on  the  road  towards  Not- 
tingham. 

Soon  after  he  had  passed,  what  did  you  ob- 
serve ? — I  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  me,  and  rode  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Did  you  call  to  him 
by  his  name  ? — No,  not  by  his  name. 

Mr.  Gumty, — Did  you  shortly  after  observe 
any  body  of  men  approach? — ^Yes;  we  felt 
convinced  then  that  they  vrere  coming;  we 
saw  a  body  of  men  approaching  at  the  distance 
of  about  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  fiffy 
yards,  on  the  road  from  Pentridge  to  Butterley. 
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How  many  in  nnmber  do  yon  think 
About  a  hundred. 


— Were  they  irregular,  like  a  common 
blage  of  people,  or  in  regular  order  ? — ^They, 
were  drawn  up  in  regular  ordefi  marching  in 
a  line.  . 

Do  you  mean  marching  like  soldiers  ? — ^Yes, 
two  deep,  in  regular  order ;  what  military  men 
would  call  locked  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Do  you  mean  two 
deep  P — Two  abreast  in  line^  two  deep,  maveii- 
ing  in  file. 

Mr.  Gamey.— Were  they  armed,  or  un- 
armed ? — Armed. 

With  what? — ^The  greater  part  with  guns, 
most  of  the  rest  with  spears  and  pikes ;  a  few 
had  forks ;  there  were  very  few  who  had  na 
arms  at  all. 

Upon  their  near  approach,  what  ordert  did 
Mr.  Jessop  give? — lie  said,  you  see  how  they 
are  armed. 

What  orders  were  given? — Orders  weft 
^ivcn  for  tlie  men  to  retire  into  the  office,  and 
defend  the  office. 

When  the^  had  come  as  far  as  your  office, 
what  did  this  body  of  men  do?— They  were 
marching  with  Brandreth  at  the  head,  as 
captain. 

When  tliey  came  opposite  the  office,  did  the 
prisoner  say  any  thmg  to  them? — He  gave 
them  the  word,  when  they  got  to  the  gates  of 
the  foundry,  to  halt,  to  the  right  ftce,  front, 
and  thev  did  so. 

Was  he  armed  ? — ^He  was. 

With  what? — With  a  gun,  and  he  had  a 
pistol  tucked  into  a  kind  of  belt;  it  appetted 
like  an  apron  twisted  round  him. 

Did  the  men  then  form  a  line  oppodte 
your  gate  ? — They  did ;  they  extended  in  a 
curved  line  from  the  gate  to  a  wall  in  front  of 
the  works ;  we  were  enclosed. 

They  formed  a  curve  round  you?— They  did. 

Did  the  pritooer  then  do  any  thins  ?-«He 
knocked  at  the  gates  with  the  butt  ena  of  Ui 
gun. 

Did  you  ask  him  any  question f— Yet; 
^  vrhat  do  you  want  ?  what  is  your  object 
here  T  I,  standing  at  the  door  in  the  front. 

What  answer  did  he  give  you  ? — ^  We  want 
your  men.** 

What  answer  did  you  give  to  that? — ^I  told 
them  ''  you  shall  not  have  one  of  diem ;  you 
are  too  many  already,  unless  you  were  going 
for  a  better  purpose ;  disperse ;  depend  upon 
it  the  laws  will  be  too  strong  for  you;  you  are 
going  with  halters  about  your  necks ;  you  will 
all  be  hanged.'* 

Did  the  prisoner  make  any  reply  to  this? — 
None. 

Did  you  then  observe  in  the  rank  any  per- 
sons whom  you  knew  ?^-I  did. 

Who  were  they  ? — Isaac  Lndlam. 

The  elder  or  the  younger  ? — ^The  elder. 

Was  he  armed  ? — He  was  armed. 

With  what  ?— A  spear. 

Whom  else  ? — James  Taylor,  a  nephew  of 
Isaac  Ludlam,  armed  with  a  gun. 
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Aw^  .tkird.pertoii  ?•— Imac  Moore. 

Bow  wu  he  anned  ? — With  a  fork. 

Did  you  tpoak  to  either  of  them  P — Yet.  , 

Were  tbi^  all  three  together  or  apart  f— 
Tkef  were  together,  they  were  in  the  front 
ftnk. 

Which  of  them  did  you  accost  ? — Isaac  Lod- 
IiB  the  elder. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  f  ^I  said,  **  Good 
God,  IsaaCy  what  are  you  doing  upon  such  a 
business  as  this  ?  Wnat  are  you  doing  upon 
tneh  an  errand  ?  You  have  got  a  halter  about 
your  neck,  eo  home." 

'  ^d  you  do  any  thing  to  enforce  that  admo- 
nition ? — Yes. 

What? — I  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
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What  did  you  do  with  ittpect  to  hial^I 
rushed  out  and  seiied  his  horse's  bridle^  eop- 
posing  he  was  going  to  join  the  rebels,  and 
stopped  him ;  he  admitted  that  be  was  ;  and 
he  said  if  I  would  let  him  go  back  he  would  go 
baok  and  would  not  go  near  them. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Ji«dUr«li.---What  were  the 
words  that  pasted  ? — 

Mr.  Gimey.— Ton  said  to  him,  what  ? — 
''  Weightman  yon  are  going  to  join  those  (ei^ 
lows." 

Was  that  the  word-  you  used  7 — I  think  it 
was ;  in  the  first  instance  he  resisted,  first  say- 
ing that  1  bad  no  dght  to  stop  him  on  the  liieb^ 
way ;  I  said  you  are  going  to  join  those  fel- 


tXHlied  him  towards  the  office ;  I  told  him  if  -  lows,  and  he  admitted  he  was,  and  said  he 


M  had  any  regard  to  his  family  or  country,  to 
go  home.  I  took  him  and  pushed  him  to- 
werds  the  office ;  I  was  then  in  the  ranks  close 
to  him. 

Couki  he  have  taken  refuge  in  your  office  at 
thfti  time? — He  might. 

What  answer  did  he  make  ? — He  said, ''  I  am 
as  bad  as  I  can  be ;  I  cannot  go  back,  I  must 
go  on.*'  He  was  exceedingly  agitated  when  I 
talked  to  him. 

Bid  either  of  these  three  take  refuge  in 
your  office  ? — Neither  of  them. 

Did  an?  odiert  who  were  there  avail  them- 
iilfes  of  that  oppoitont^r  f— They  did. 

Who  were  they? — tnere  was  Mr.  Hnsh 
Beodi,  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Booth,  Mr. 
William  Booth's  servant,  I  think  his  name  was 
Wain,  and  there  was  a  Tnmer,  of  Pentridge- 
Ime-end. 

Ibey  ^  into  yonr  office,  and  you  sheltered 
them  .'—Yes. 

Wb«t  then  became  of  the  body  of  the  men? 
'—I  then  left  them  and  went  to  the  office  door, 
ifid  after  a  short  pause.  Brandreth  gave  them 
the  word  **  Mardi,*  and  tiiey  went  away. 

Tbwards  what  place? — obey  went  on  the 
Mnd  towards  Nottingham,  a  short  distance  to- 
witds  Ripley;  they  went  fiist  over  the  coke- 
hearth,  and  then  came  back  again,  and  finally 
went  towards  Ripley. 

Shortly  ai^er  th^were  gone,  did  yon  ob- 
serve mgr  other  body  of  men  following  them  ? 
— Tes. 

Amounting  to  about  what  number? — Forty 
or  ilfW.  P^haps  they  did  not  come  so  far  as 
the  office. 

Sometin^e  after  they  were  gone,  did  you  ob- 
serve William  Weightman  ?<-I  did. 

On  foot  or  on  horseback  ? — On  horseback. 

What  relation  is  he  to  George  ? — Brother. 

Was  any  person  with  him  ? — Tes,  a  young 
man  of  about  seventeen  or  eiriiteen. 

Do  you  Juiowhis  name  ? — I  believe  his  name 
^ftm^'acficftf  brother  to  Weightman's  wife. 

Which  way  was  Weightman  going? — ^He 
was  going  towards  Nottingham. 

Did  he  follow  in  ^e  same  line  those  men 
had  gone?-^Tes,  in  the  same  direction,  but 
he  went  a  short  cu^  a  more  direct  way  to  Not- 
tingham. 


would  go  home. 

You  used  the  word  fellovFsin  both  instances  ^ 
— ^In  the  irst  instance  I  did. 

He  said  he  was ;  but  if  you  would  let  him  ga 
he  would  turn  back  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  turn  his  horse*s  head  ? — lie  tanieil 
his  horse's  head,  and  went  a  short  distance* 
from  me,  and  then  I  obeerved  thai  he  liad  u 
bag  under  him. 

How  was  he  dressed? — In  a  blue  smock 
frock. 

Did  that  smock  frock  conceal  the  bag? — Yes^ 
I  oonld  not  see  itvrhen  he  was  speaking  to  me» 
for  I  was  on  the  offside  of  the  horse ;  it  struck 
me  when  he  turned,  and  I  saw  it,  thsU  that  bag 
must  be  ballets. 

Under  that  impression,  did  you  again  seize 
his  horse  ? — I  made  a  dash  at  his  horse,  and 
seised  him  by  the  bridle. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  told  him  I 
must  have  that  bag ;  he  said  I  should  not,  I 
hftd  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  said,  **  You  rascal, 
I  will  have  it,  they  are  bullets,  and  yoa  are  tak- 
ing them  to  join  the  rebds." 

Did  you  get  the  bag  from  him  f — ^I  then  took 
him  by  the  eoUar,  and  was  pulling  him  down 
from  bis  horse,  and  he  said  he  woi&  give  them 
up  <iniet]y,  and  th^  were  bullets ;  he  was 
obliged  to  do  it  he  said,  for  they  had  threatened 
his  life  if  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Cross, — ^I  am  not  aware  of  the  materiality 
of  this  evidence  to  the  present  prosecution; 
but  I  do  submit  to  your  lordships  that  the 
altercation  between  this  witness  and  William 
Weightman  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  cannot  be  admissible  evidence  against 
him. 

Mr.  Dtrnman. — Wiltiam  Weightman  is  deli- 
berating  whether  or  not  he  shall  join  a  parti* 
cular  body  of  men ; — there  is  notliing  to  con- 
nect him  with  that  body  of  men,  by  order,  by 
message,  or  by  presence ;  this  gentleman  very 
kindly  interposes,  and  endeavours  to  prevent 
his  going,  upon  which  William  Weightman 
says  something  as  to  his  motives  relating  a  story 
as  to  what  they  bad  said  to  him.  I  submit  that 
that  is  no  evidence  whatever  against  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar ;  there  is  nothing  to  coimect 
dus  masi  with  him,  and  it  is  nothing  but  hu 
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roasoQ  for  proceeding  toNottinghun,  when  Mr. 
Goodwin  attempts  to  prevent  it.  If  these  had 
been  shewn  to  be  bags  of  bullets  carried  to  the 
/w^,  which  is  what  I  expected,  that  ciigbt  have 
maoe  it  evidence  ;  but  not  being  traced  to  the 
party,  it  does  appear  to  me  (and  I  submit  it  with 
great  confidence),  that  what  he  says  with  respect 
to  his  motives  for  joining  this  or  any  other  out- 
rageous party,  cannot  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Gmmey. — I  certainly  feel  extremely  in- 
different to  the  having  any  declarations  of  Wil- 
liam Weightman  given  in  evidence,  consider- 
ing them  as  immaterial  in  this  case ;  for  the  fact 
of  his  following  them  with  this  ammunition  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  common  object,  would 
be  sufficient.  I  tliought  the  last  declaration 
given  by  the  witness  would  be  rather  gladly  re- 
ceived by  my  learned  friend  ^as  William 
Weipihtman  is  a  person  indicted),  than  rejected 
by  him :  but  when  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy of  this  extent,  when  parties,  appear 
tnus  arrayed  in  a  hostile  manner,  when  they 
cannot  all  be  in  one  spot  at  the  same  time,  and 
cannot  be  all  making  declarations  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  prisoner  (Willi  im  Weightman  being 
one  of  the  persons  indicted,  charged  with  being  ! 
a  co-conspirator  with  the  prisoner),  it  appears  ' 
to  me  utterly  impossible  to  exclude  the  act  of 
William  Weightman,  who  was  thus  shortly  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  track  the  parties  who  had 
gone  armed  with  guns,  he  following  with  that  am- 
munition which  would  make  thoee  guns  effec- 
tive and  destructive.  It  appears,  I  think,  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  evidence  of  his  acts  is  ad- 
missible :  with  respect  to  his  declarations,  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  perfect  unimportance. 

Mr.  Crou, — My  lords,  my  objection  is  not 
so  much  to  what  the  witness  has  already  stated 
of  the  conversation  and  altercation  between 
himself  and  Weightman,  as  because  I  conceive 
there  is  some  view  to  affect  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  time,  when  they 
introduce  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  Wil- 
liam Weightman,  that  I  should  take  yonrIord> 
ships  opinion  whether  any  part  of  the  conver- 
sation between  them  ought  to  be  received ; 
there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  aod  William  Weightman  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  personallv  together  prior 
to  that  moment,  and  I  conceive  there  is  no 
ground  at  all  for  saying  that  becaase  William 
Weightman  happened  to  ride  along  the  same 
high  road,  provided  with  something  in  a  bag, 
and  appeared  sometime  af\er  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  gone,  that  is  any  evidence  which 
can  connect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  him. 

Mr.  Gurmty. — I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  the  declaration  being  struck  out,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  AUoit, — Yon  wave  tbe  evidence 
of  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Gumty, — Certainly^  my  lord.  Did  you 
aftarwirds  obtain  poesesaion  of  the  bag  of 
bullets  P-«I  did. 

Have  you  them  here  ? — Yes. 
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What  quantity  ?— About  three  quarters  of  an 
hundred ;  about  eighty  four  pounds  weight. 

Were  there,  besides  the  bullets,  any  mouldi 
for  forming  cartridges } — Yes. 

Are  those  moulds  for  forming  cartridge^  f—- 
Yes  ;  I  believe  they  are. 

Were  they  with  the  bullets  ?— Yes. 

pThe  witness  produced  tbe  bullets  aod  the 
moulds,  and  some  cartridge  paper.] 

Mr.  Gtorgit  Goodwin  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  CrtMf. 

You  have  stated  that  you  did  prevail  upon 
some  of  these  men  to  withdraw  from  the  mul- 
titude; how  many  of  them  do  you  think?-— 
Three  of  them  did  withdraw. 

Upon  your  persuasion? — ^They  did  with* 
draw ;  I  did  not  force  them  at  all  particularly. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Goodwin  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

The  men  you  did  address  did  not  withdraw, 
but  others  did  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cron.— Did  not  those  men  who  (quitted, 
leave  in  consequence  of  your  persuanoii  T— 
Certainly ;  in  consequence  of  wniat  I  said. 

Mr.  Gttffiey.— Could  the  three  whom  yoa 
addressed  have  withdrawn  from  the  insurgents, 
and  taken  refuge  in  your  premises  if  they  had 
pleased  ?— Certainly,  for  they  were  as  close  to 
the  yfotks  as  I  was  n^yself. 

Mr.  Croit.~I  wouM  beg  to  put  another  q^atB' 
tion  ;  you  know  Isaac  Ludlajn,  the  elder  ?— - 
X  eSt  • 

I  believe  he  was  at  that  time  a  pauper  re^ 
ceiving  relief  P— Not  that  I  know  of. 

WiiUam  Roper  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

I  believe  you  live  at  the  entrance  on  Netting^ 
ham  forest  ?— I  live  about  the  centre  of  it,  at  tbe 
stand. 

Is  that  sUnd  upon  the  race-course  ^— It  if 
between  the  race-course ;  it  is  an  Offtl  ooniMy 
and  that  is  upon  the  centre. 

The  race-course  runs  round  the  stand  where 
you  live  ? — ^Yes. 

I  understand  you  to  say,  that  is  on  Netting* 
ham  forest? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  on  Monday  night  the  9th 
of  June  last,  being  at  Nottingham,  at  Dennis*!  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  that  a  public-house  ? — ^Yes. 

While  you  were  at  Dennis's,  did  you  see  ny 

rsrson  come  to  the  door  ?— No,  I  did  not  thai 
recollect. 

Did  you  see  any  person  come  to  the  house  T 
—No  ;  only  it  was  reported—— 

Tbn  I  will  not  adi  you  to  it;  what  tiiM 
did  yon  teste  the  house?— About  bal^pasl 
eleven. 

To  go  hone?— Yes. 

Were  you  alone  ?— No. 

Who  was  with  you  ?— A  person  by  the 
of  Percival;  William  Perdval. 
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How  far  is  Nottingham  (rom  your  house  ! — 
I  should  think  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

In  going  home, did  you  meet  persons  on  the 
way  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

When  you  got  on  or  near  the  race-course, 
were  \oa  stopped  ])yany  person? — No. 

Did  anybody  stop  you  and  speak  to  you  ? 
-^,Yes,  1  was  stopped,  but  not  at  first. 

Did  anybody  stop  you  before  you  got  home  ? 
— Yes. 

Ilow  fiar  from  your  own  house  were  you 
stopped  ? — At  the  entrance  of  the  race-course. 
,    Was  that  by  one  person  or  more  ? — By  two. 

Did  they  speak  to  you  ? — ^The  two  first  did 
not  at  the  first  entrance. 

I  ask  you  whether  any  persons  stopped  you, 
joa  say  two  persons,  I  ask  you  whetner  those 
pfBKSons  spoke  to  you  ? — No :  we  were  met  first 
of  all  by  two  persons. 

Were  you  aflerwards  stopped  by  any  pei^ 
son  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  one  person  or  more  ? — One  per- 
son. 

Did  that  one  person,  who  stopped  you, 
speak  to  you  ? — Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  stopped  ? — He 
asked  me  where  I  was  going,  we  told  him  we 
were  going  home ;  he  said  that  we  must  not 
go  on  tliat  way,  we  asked  him  which  way,  be 
pointed  directly 

Some  conversation  passed  which  induced 
you  to  stop ;  we  do  not  want  the  particulars  ? 
— Yes. 

Notwithstanding  what  he  said,  you  pursued 
your  course  homewards? — Yes. 

Before  you  got  to  the  stand  and  to  your 
own  house,  did  you  see  any  body  else  ? — We 
met  several. 

Did  you  meet  any  number  of  persons  to- 
gether?—We  passed  them. 

Did  you  see  any  number  of  persons  to- 
gether?— Yes. 

Ho'-v  many  might  there  be  all  together  that 
were  thus  collected  ? — I  should  think  about  an 
hundred. 

Were  they  scattered  about  or  standing  in 
any  particular  way  ? — ^They  were  standing  in 
line. 

In  one  single  line,  or  drawn  up  ? — ^Two 
deep. 

Had  they  any  thine  with  them  ? — Yes. 

What  ? — ^Tbey  had  pikes  with  them,  part  of 
them,  or  some  ^ing  resembling  pikes,  poles. 

Y^ou  could  see  that  there  were  poles  ? — Yes. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  tell ;  let  us  know  what 
time  ot  the  night  this  was  ? — ^I  should  think  it 
was  a  little  before  twelve. 

You  say  you  passed  them ;  after  you  had 
passed  them  did  any  thing  happen  F— -Yes. 

What?— About  ten  of  them  with  pikes  follow- 
ed us,  and  as  we  were  turning  off  the  course 
^y  stopped  us. 

When  you  say  they  stopped  you,  in  what 
manner  did  they  stop  you  ? — ^They  brought  their 
pikes  to  a  charge,  and  charged  upon  us. 
-  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them?— 
Y'c's. 


Did  you  afterwarde  pate  oo  to  your  own 

house  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  into  your  house  ? — Yes. 

Percival  with  you? — Yes. 

Did  you  come  out  again  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Witliout  going  into  detail,  did  you  afler- 
wards see  the  hame  men  near  your  house  ? — I 
believe  them  to  be  the  same  men. 

Did  you  see  men  with  arms  ? — Yes. 

About  the  same  number  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  a  shed  projecting  from  your  house  I 
—Yes. 

Did  they  come  under  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  tney  loose  or  in  line  ? — ITiey  were 
loose  when  they  came  up,  but  they  formed 
under  the  piazzas  in  line. 

You  liave  told  us  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock 
when  you  saw  them,  what  time  did  they  leave 
the  forest,  or  rather  your  house  ? — About  two. 

You  did  not  we  them  after  two  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not  see  them  after  about  twelve. 

Did  you  hear  them  ?— Oh,  yes. 

When  did  you  cease  to  hear  them  ? — ^About 
two. 

Did  they  leave  any  thing  when  they  went 
awsjy  ?— Yes. 

what  was  it?— They  left  a  pole. 

Was  there  anything  at  the  end  of  it  ?— No. 

During  the  time  they  were  under  the  shed 
were  you  in  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  they  knock  at  the  door  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  demand  any  thing  ? — Yes. 

What? — ^They  asked  me  if  I  had  not  got 
some  fire-arms.  I  told  them,  yes.  They  told 
me  I  must  deliver  them  up  to  them.  I  told 
them  I  would  not  They  said  if  I  would  not 
they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
them. 

Were  you  inside  the  door  ?— Yes. 

On  your  refusing  them,  what  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Daman, — My  lord,  I  must  object  to 
this.  Although  it  is  competent  to  my  learned 
friends  to  ask  as  to  a  general  rising,  I  submit  it 
is  not  competent  to  them  to  ask  as  to  any  par* 
ticular  expressions  passing  at  that  time,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  those  declarations  may 
introduce  facts,  on  hearsay  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  me  that  tho^te  declarations  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  affects  this  prisoner  with  respect  to 
what  was  taking  place  at  Pentridge  and  other 
parts  of  this  county.  It  may  be  very  proper  to 
show  that  there  were  risings  at  difierent  places 
at  the  same  time,  but  I  object  to  any  thing 
further  than  gtneral  evidence  upon  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  quite  impossible,  on  any  principle 
whatever,  to  say  that  anything  said  by  these 
unknown  persons  (as  to  whom  there  is  only  a 
presumption  that  they  hadi  any  connexion  with 
the  prisoner)  when  they  came  to  storm  the 
house  of  this  witness  can  be  evidence.  Sup- 
posing they  came  to  rob  the  house  of  the  wit- 
t^ess,  is  the  prisoner  to  be  affected  by  the  at- 
tack on  his  money,  his  property,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  ?  Are  we  to  bear  what  they  said  in 
advancement  of  such  an  object  ? — is  that  to  be 
received  as  evidence  against  Brandreth  ?    I  do 
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not  knew  what  the  witneM  is  to  prore,  but  I 
put  tbat  as  an  instance  to  show  how  many  ir- 
releraut  and  improper  matters  may  be  oflered 
in  evidence  before  the  jni^,  which  could  hare 
no  possible  effect  in  carrying  the  case  further 
than  the  general  evidence  of  the  rising  could 
carry  it,  and  which  might  introduce  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances  not  properly  proved,  nor 
capable  of  lieing  proved,  and  very  likely  in  no 
degree  connected  with  the  prisoner,  but  which 
might  greatly  prejudice  tlw  prisoner  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  I  submit,  that  beyond  that 
general  evidence  nothing  said  by  these  parties 
to  this  man,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
that  point  to  which  the  prisoner  is  brought,  can 
possibly  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  AUot-nei/  General* — ^I  humbly  submit  to 
your  lordships  that  these  facts  proved  by  the 
witness  to  have  happened  on  Nottmgham  Forest 
'are  evidence.  Then  comes  the  question,  how 
far  anything  said  by  the  persons  so  assembled 
on  Nottingham  Forest  can  be  evidence  ?  Now, 
my  lords,  this  is  a  question  which,  like  all  other 
questions  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  can 
neither  be  supported  on  the  one  side  nor  re- 
jected on  the  other,  by  the  mere  statement  of  a 
general  principle.  -Whether  what  one  man  or 
ten  men  may  nave  said  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  person  who  is 
upon  trial  happened  to  be  at  the  time,  may  or 
may  not  be  evidence,  must  depend  upon  the 
particular  facts  of  the  particular  case ;  and  must 
also  depend  upon  wnether  that  which  is  at- 
tempted to  he  proved  to  have  been  said,  was, 
in  truth  and  in  &ct,  part  of  the  criminal  trans- 
action itself,  and  not  a  separate  and  distinct 
declaration,  uftered  at  a  distant  place  and  a 
different  time,  and  attempted  to  be  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  prejudicins^  the  cause  of  the 
prisoner.  My  learned  friend  has  not  said  that 
this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
present  prisoner,  but  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Denman,  says,  it  matf  happen  to  prejudice  the 
particular  person  on  trial. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  some  things 
which  have  been  said  at  the  time  anything  was 
done  are  relevant,  that  irrelevant  matters,  as 
Mr.  Denman  puts  it,  are  to  be  introduced  : 
whenever  the  evidence  becomes  irrelevant  your 
lordships  will  exclude  it ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  that  which  was  said  at  the  time,  and 
which  accompanied  the  acts  of  these  parties, 
be  or  be  not  relevant. 

Now,  my  lords,  let  us  see  how  this  case 
stands :  of  course  I  must  beg  the  question,  that 
everything  proved  by  the  witnesses  at  present  is 
well  proved,  in  order  to  argue  how  far  this  is  ad- 
missible. Tlie  charge  against  the  prisoner  is,  that 
he  conspired  with  certain  other  persons  namedy 
and  certain  other  persons  not  named ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  conspiracy,  levied  war.  A 
part  of  the  case,  as  proved  against  the  prisoner 
IS,  that  he,  together  with  certain  individuals 
with  whom  he  was  personally  present  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  county  of  Derov,  were  setting 
out  upon  their  march  to  join  other  persons  in 


the  conntj  of  Nottingham,  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  and  carrying  on  the  traitorous  pur- 
pose which  we  allege  they  all  had  entertained. 
My  lords,  is  it  not  open  to  us  to  prove  th^se 
facts,  in  confirmation  of  the  acts  which  they  did 
in  the  county  of  Derl^  ? — in  confirmation  of 
the  declarations  which  the  prisoner  made  in 
the  county  of  Derby  ? — Is  it  irrelevant  in  the 
first  place  to  prove,  that  that  which  they  stated 
to  be  their  object  was  the  true  object,  namely, 
the  effecting  a  junction  with  certain  persons 
whom  they  expected  to  find  collected  together 
at  the  Forest  of  Nottingham  ? — ^Is  it  a  relevant 
or  an  irrelevant  fiict  that,  shortly  previous  to 
the  hour  at  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  there,  there  were  persons  collected  to- 
gether at  the  Forest  of  Nottingham ;  and  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the  persons 
who  were  about  to  join  them,  a  certain  number 
being  collected  together  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber collected  near  the  Forest  of  Nottingham, 
armed  with  pikes  F  Is  it  no  material  fact  that 
those  persons,  so  collected  together  with  pikes, 
had  an  object  similar  to  that  of  those  who  were 
collected  together  in  the  county  of  Deiby? 
And  how  are  men's  objects,  who  are  collected 
together,  to  be  ascertained,  but  by  that  wkidi 
they  state  at  the  time  to  be  their  object } 

If  we  were  asking  whether  those  men  in  the 
Forest  of  Nottingham  had  stated  any  circum- 
stances happening  at  some  other  time,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  narration,  there  mieht  be  some- 
thing in  the  objection ;  but  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  prisoner  had  declaired  that  he  was 
going  to  join  men  on  Nottingham  Forest ;  and 
the  fact  that  they  knocked  at  Mr.  Roper's  door 
is  not  objected  to,  then  for  what  did  they  knock 
at  Mr.  Iloper's  door?  lliat  can  be  proved 
only  by  what  passed  at  the  time  they  knocked 
at  the  door — ^by  the  declaration  accompanying 
it;  and,  therefore,  unless  my  learned  friends 
can  argue  (which  I  defy  any  lawyer  to  do), 
that  the  going  to  Roper's  house,  and  the  knock- 
ing at  his  door,  is  not  an  admissible  fact  in  this 
case,  neither  can  my  learned  friends  object  to 
our  saying  to  Mr.  Roper, — When  they  did  sur- 
round your  house,  and  when  they  did  knock  at 
the  door,  what  did  they  tell  you  they  wanted  ? 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two.  It 
is  independent  of  the  declarations  of  persons  at 
other  times  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue ; 
that  which  a  man  asks  for,  when  he  knocks  at 
my  door,  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  transaction  as  the  act  of  knocking  at  my 
door.  You  cannot  separate  the  avowed  de- 
claration from  the  act,  though  it  refers  to  that 
which  is  done  at  a  different  place,  when  there 
is  a  fair  grround  laid  by  evidence  to  affect  the 
prisoner  with  the  common  object.  Such  evi- 
dence has  been -admitted  in  all  times,  and  in  a 
case  of  great  importance  (I  mean  lord  George 
Ooidon's  trial ;  if  I  speak  erroneously  I  shall 
be  happy  to  be  corrected),  declarations  of  some 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  riots,  and  with 
I  whom  lord  George  Gordon  was  charged  to  be 
connected,  as  to  transactiotis  in  Scotland,  were 
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gifoi  io  endaoce ;  Um  crown  produced  wit- 
iiMMt  for  tlie  porpote  of  proviog  whit  lud 
bMD  doiM  in  Soodind  with  respect  to  Roman 
Catholic  boQset :  and  the  Conrt  admitted  the 
cnridence,  became  the  penooe  charged  were 
jmnred  to  have  referred  to  what  had  iMcn  done 
in  Scotland.*  Now,  how  does  that  case  differ 
Iran  the  present?  The  charge  is,  that  the  pri- 
soner, with  others^  were  lerying  war.  It  is 
proved  that  one  of  the  means  by  which  thef 
were  to  effect  their  ultimate  object  was,  to  col- 
lect themselves  together  to  march  to  Notting- 
ham and  Nottingimm  Forest,  expecting  to  meet 
there  another  body  of  insurgents,  who  were  to 
eome  there  for  similar  objects.  Then,  if  yonr 
lordshipe  can  admit  evidence  of  the  factfof 
Miaons  being  coUeded  together  at  Notting- 
hamy  how  can  your  lordships  reject  what  thoee 
Man  said? 

I  ought  to  apdogiie  Io  your  lordships  for 
taking  up  so  much  time ;  1  will  only  say,  we 
do  not  oner  this  as  a  distinct  declaration,  but 
■a  part  of  the  nes  gaia  on  Nottingham  Forest ; 
aM  I  submit  that  what  they  said  to  Mr. 
Boper,  as  to  what  th«r  wanted  when  they 
knodced  at  Mr.  Ropers  door,  is  a  material 
ftct  connected  with  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  assembled  together  with  pikes  at  that 
hour  of  the  night. 

Mr.  JVwmew.— My  lords,  mj  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  has  referred  to  one  au- 
thority upon  this  sulgect,  with  respect  lo  which 
It  certainly  does  appear  to  me  to  oe  necessary, 
wery  materially  to  correct  my  learned  friend*s 
noollectioD,  for  I  think  if  he  had  had  an  accu- 
late  recollection  of  what  was  given  in  evidence 
«pon  lord  Geoige  Gordon's  trial,  he  would  not 
have  asked  how  the  cases  differed,  but  have 
been  extremely  puxzled  to  find  bow  thev  agreed. 
The  imputation  on  lord  George  Gordon  was, 
that  he,  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  was  destroying 
the  mass-houses  in  London,  levying  war  against 
the  king  in  opposition  to  the  laws  in  favour  of 
the  papists,  and  that  the  motive  by  whidh  he 
induced  them  to  act  was,  by  telling  them  wliat 
bad  been  done  in  Scotland,  that  the  mass-houses 
had  bee,n  destroyed  there ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,—''  Gentlemen,  no  good  was  done  at 
Rdinbnigfa  till  the  mass-houses  were  destroyed ; 
let  us  persevere  and  be  firm,  and  the  same 
measure  will  produce  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sult." But  had  any  thing  been  done  in  this 
cnse  ?  Is  it  to  be  said  that  when  this  expecta- 
tion was  expressed  at  Pentridge  of  a  rising 
neer  Nottingham  there  had  been  any  rising  near 
Nottingham,  or  that  the  specific  measure  which 
had  been  pointed  out  had  been  taken  by  those 
Nottin^am  insurgents  ?  if  those  specific  de- 
clarations had  been  referred  to,  and  my  learned 
friend  bad  been  able  to  prove  by  other  evidence 
diat  they  did  pass,  then  the  case  would  have 
resembled  lord  George  Gordon's.  Loid  George 
Gordon  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  as  a 

^  R.  V.  Lord  George  Gordon,  Doug.  598 ; 
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foundatioa  of  foture  miaehiafy'-here,  I  submit, 
that  there  is  nothing  proved  at  Pentridge  bnt 
an  exptdmUm  of  sinular  mischief  at  Nottingham 
Forest.  I  object  uot  therefore  to  the  feet  that 
arms  were  demanded  in  the  one  place  as  they 
hndbeen  in  the  other,  but  when  my  learned 
ftiend  wishes  to  go  into  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Roper  and  the  ten  or  doien  people 
wfa^  came  to  demand  pikes,  thoee  persons  be- 
ing unconnected  except  by  a  very  slight  pre- 
sumption with  the  individual  who  stands  before 
your  lordsliipe  for  trial,  I  conceive  my  learned 
friend  is  taking  the  chance  of  introducing  every 
thing  calculatMl  to  create  an  unjust  prejudice 
against  the  prisoner;  and  when  my  learned 
fnend  says  it  is  impossible  this  can  be  decided 
by  the  mere  statement  of  a  generalprinciple,  I 
humbly  submit  I  am  addrening  a  Court  of  law 
which  will  decide  on  general  principles  alone, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  important  general 
principles  which  can  come  before  a  Court, 
peihaps  the  most  important  of  all  general  prin- 
ciples, is,  that  no  man  shall  be  affected  by  evi- 
dence which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting, and  that  he  shall  not  be  aflected  by 
the  hfmay  of  any  person  whatever,  unless  the 
particular  declaration  the  peraon  has  made  is 
precisely  uid  specifically  connected  with  the 
confederacy :-— the  evidence  of  confisderacy  I 
think  may  properly  be  laid  before  the  Court, 
hot  in  what  manner  and  in  what  tenns  these 
people  insisted  on  taking  either  pikes  or  any- 
thing else  (for  it  may  go  any  length,  there  is  no 
possible  irrelevant  matter  whidh  may  not  be 
Drought  before  Uie  Court),  unless  we  abandon 
all  general  principles,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
discover  how  Uus  Court  can  ^inquire.  My 
learned  friend  says,  that  when  that  general 
question  is  put,  if  any  thing  irrelevant  should 
come  out  in  answer  to  it,  it  may  then  be  dis- 
carded by  the  Court ; — I  understood  my  learn- 
ed friend  to  say,  that  when  Mr.  Sergeant  Cop- 
ley's question  was  put,  if  it  introduced  any- 
thing irrelevant  that  might  then  be  discarded. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^No ;  the  question  I 
made  was,  whether  this  examination  was  or 
was  not  irrelevant. 

Mr.  JDlmffum. — I  rather  supposed  my  learned 
friend  to  refer  to  what  passed  as  to  the  case  of 
Weightman,  who  was  near  at  hand  following 
with  bullets  the  party  who  bad  passed ;  if  he 
did  not  I  will  uot  observe  upon  that.  But  it 
is  the  qvution  that  I  must  object  to;  it  would 
be  too  late  to  object  to  the  mtuwer ;  if  the  irre- 
levant matter  does  come  out,  it  may  produce 
the  most  hurtful  and  injurious  effects  upon  the 
interests  of  this  man  now  at  the  bar;  it  is 
to  the  question  and  not  to  the  answer  that  the 
objection  must  be  made,  and  therefore  when 
a  question  is  put  as  to  something  not  relevant 
to  the  general  object  done  by  a  set  of  men 
never  shown  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  prisoner,  or  in  the  least  communication 
with  him,  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  that 
inquiry  cannot  possibly  be  pursued;  it  may 
j  lead  to  evils  of  every  description ;  it  wouki  be 
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too  Ute  aftef  the  aniwer  was  given  to  oxdiide  this  nttnre :  it » thisy  that  every  ^ng  aaid  or 

it ;  all  the  prejudice  would  then  be  effected,  done  in  the  coone  of  the  eonspincy  eonoected 

and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  efface  it  from  with  or  condacire  to  the  end  or  object  of  that 

She  minds  of  the  juiy.  conspiracy,  is  evidence  against  each  and  all» 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  my  learned  whetner  absent  or  present ;  and  be  the  party 

friend  has  not  answered  the  objection  which  I  who  he  may,  connected  with  the  oouspiraer, 

took ;  and  with  respect  to  lord  Gemge  Gor-  doing  the  act  or  making  the  declaration.    It 

don*s  case,  I  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  i^  not,  therefore,  a  well-founded  objection,  in 

ffBore  dearly  distinguishable  firom  that  case  a  charge  of  this  sort,  to  a  dedaration  made  in 

than  the  present.  the  alnence  of  a  par^,  that  it  is  in  his  absence. 

T    J  nx.'  r  T>  _     T><  V y      t         t  Now  what  are  the  facts  of  this  case,  and 

Lord  Chief  Baron  JCacAano^ — ^I  am  of  opi-  .   . ,.     ^^.^«^,  k;.».^ir.«:^  ^»  j«*..<>.,,»«k:.» 

nion  that  this  evidence  is  most  clearly  admV  i*f/SlJJTt2iT^i  S^  /«M J^^^^ 

aible :  the  course  of  the  evidence  hai  been  to  *^^  *?T  \  rendering  tins  evidence  lulmia- 

•hew  what  the  object  of  the  prisoner  was ;  the  "^>!,^iS^  ?  SiTiS'or'L'^of  In™" 

prisoner  himself,' according  to  the  evidice,  P^^f^J  ^^tm.  iTv   l^t  5.«  V^  Z!l 

jave  encouragement  to  th^e  who  were  abouJ  \}\^^\?^ZLl^V ^\^^^ 

him,  by  poindng  out  that  there  were  others  in  ^.^i P*"'  con«denng  its  nature  gen«^^, 

otheV  jrces,aSdpara^larlyuponN^^^^^^  tjj  a'^L^n^l^lt^^^ 

h^h^TuSat^S^C^ti^^^^^  about  the  s  me  Ume^theprison^^^^ 

it  su^ds  now7  united  tLm  to  himself  and  ^,^\r^t^^^^^^         Tj^ 

STeaVitX'U^inS  ^l^'l^^^i:^^'''':^^ 

Zl«.     wk.   u-  _iZr-ji_:.nj  •!.... klT^.  hood  OD  the  nisfat  m  qaestioa,  by  refemng,  in 

?Z  K„^K^  «L^^«  ^  N  SlSl?1«!^  the  henins  of  A\  tboM  whom  l»'l»d  eoU^ted 

are  to  be  re<*'»e5  >P  e^aenff »  *  «*""t.,?^  wm  to  tAe  place,  and  therefore  I  thiak  the 


tions,and  ser»e  toshew  the  object  of  them;  but  g     ,         ^    -.         ^,  ^        ,  ^     ^. 

I  think  It  u  also  erideoce  on  a  pnnciple  quite  ...^  ,  .,„„„♦  .™.„^„.  i,«_  ,k:.  .jri^.:«-  ~.„ 

different,  namely  that  the  prUSner  fias  idcn-  f^}  <««>«>*  ««•»«»•  !»*  ^S^*^!^  "S 

tified  hiiiself  ^fth  thoM  pe^ns.  and  that  he  *^»' *  "^^  **.  TT'l'-.-^'.^^ttr  /! 

.nj  .u»„  -~^ ..  w...«i.  —-  -*  .k.  ..«.  k«j_  made  to  the  act  done :  now  I  am  unable  to 

and  they  are  as  much  P*"  of  U»e  same  body  ai,^„^gh  in  the  fint  instance  between  aet 

Mhe  Md  the  per«>n,  immediately  accompany.  ^i'S|S««ti^,  for  Z  act  done  is  no  mora 

^  evidence  a^^nst  an  absent  party,  unless  he  be 

Mr.  Justice  DalUu, — ^I  am  of  the  same  opi-  connected  m  some  way  with  the  party  doing  it, 

nion.    I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  dian  a  declaration  uttered,  and  therefore  the 

entertain  the  slightest  degree  of  doubt  upon  admission  in  proof  of  the  act  done  can  only 

this  subject.    In  all  cases  of  this  sort  there  are  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  party 

two  separate  and  distinct  questions  to  be  consi-  doing  the  act  is  snffldently  connected  witn  the 

dered :  the  first  is  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  prisoner  to  let  in  the  proof  of  the  act  done. 

and  the  second,  the  effect  of  it;  with  the  latter  Then  what  becomes  of  the  rule  of  law  appli- 

wehave  not  now  any  thine  to  do ;  our  attention,  cable  in  all  cases }  and  here  we  must  lose  sight 

therefore,  is  reduced  and  limited  to  the  former,  of  the  leading  prindple  established  if  we  do 

whether  this  evidence  be  or  be  not  admissible,  not  receive  the  declaration  of  the  party  wUch 

Now  we  must  first  consider  what  is  the  nature  quaUfies  the  act  at  the  time  he  is  doing  that 

of  the  charge,  because  that  will  enable  us  to  act,  and  shows  what  is  the  nature  of  that  act, 

dispose  of  one  part  of  the  argument  urged  by  and  in  this  case  it  appears  to  me  it  is  not  to 


Mr.  Denman,  which  is,  that  no  person  ought    be  considered  merely  as  a  dedaiation,  but  it 
or  can  be  affected  in  a  Court  of  justice  by  that    is  a  demand  of  arms  connected  with  the 


which  was  said  by  another  when  he  was  not  8piracy»  and  with  the  declaration  of  these  pw- 
present.  1  apprehend  that  is  in  the  present  sons,  that  there  would  be  armed  persona  in 
instance  entirely  a  misapprehension  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same 
^neral  principle,  for  this  is  a  charge  founded  time ;  therefore  not  wandering  into  cases  (for 
in  combination  and  conspiracy.  I  agree  with  I  asree  with  the  attorney-general  that  the  rule 
Mr.  Denman,  that  it  is  better  to  keep  our  eyes  will  vary  according  to  drcumstances),  but  keep- 
steadily  fixed  on  irtnqp/ia  which  are  the  inva-  ing  my  eye  upon  the  general  prindple,  as  ap-> 
riable  Ughts  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided  plicable  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  I  think  thu 
whenever  we  can,  than  to  wander  into  the  evidence  is  most  dearly  admissible, 
particular  drcumstances  of  individual  cases, 

which  would  lead  to  endless  controversy;  and  Mr.  Justice  Ahheit.'^l  most  entirely  agree 

agreeing  with  him  in  this,  it  only  remains  to  with  the  lord   diief  baron  and  my  brother 

consider  what  is  the  general  prindple  and  re-  I^las  fbr  the  reasons  which  have  been  so  fully 

•ult  of  all  He  casea  applying  to  a  chaige  of  given,  that  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  add  any. 
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Mr.  Jmtice  iUrpyd— I  am  most  olatri^^  of 
Ik*  itiiie  opiiiiooy  and  M I  thiDk  CO  legal  BUid 
eaa  ba,  after  the  reaeoni  which  hare  been  given, 
luwoovinced  that  this  is  evidence,  it  appears 
lo  Me  unnecessary  to  give  farther  reasons  for 
iti  admissibility. 


Mr.  Sergeant  CcpUy  (to  Roper). — On  yoar 
leAisiDg  the  fire-arms,  what  was  said  outside  ? 
— ^Thev  told  me  that  if  I  refused  they  should 
be  nnder  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  door 
open,  and  taking  them  by  force. 

What  did  you  sav  or  do  upon  that  ? — ^I  told 
them  that  if  tbey  did,  I  would  blow  the  first 
man's  brains  out  thst  entered. 

Was  any  thing  said  in  answer  to  that? — 
Their  reply  was  ^  will  you  ?**    I  said  **  yes." 

Upon  your  saying  '*  yes,"  did  thev  say  or 
do  any  thing  further  ? — A  man  called  for  the 
men  with  the  fire-arms  to  come  forward. 

A  man  outside  ? — Yes. 

Upon  his  calling  for  the  men  with  the  fire- 
arms to  come  forward,  did  you  bear  anvthing 
ontiide  ?^Tbe  piaxias  were  paved  with  flag- 
itones,  and  I  heard  a  bustle  there,  and  ex- 
pected they  were  coming  in. 

Where  was  the  bustle  ?— Under  the  piazzas, 
naar  my  house. 

Isvour  door  under  the  piazzas  ? — ^Yes  it  is. 

What  did  you  do  ?— Tbey  did  not  make  any 
•Mampt,  but  they  came  forward  and  asked  me 
horn  many  fire-arms  I  had. 

They  did  not  make  any  attempt  at  the  door, . 
yon  mean  ? — No. 

What  did  you  tcU  them?—- 1  told  them  that 
I  hhd  two ;  that  the  one  was  a  rifle  piece  and 
the  other  a  fusee;  theyjuked  me  if^I  would 
give  them  to  them ;  I  told  them  no ;  they  asked 
me  whether  I  would  sell  them  to  them ;  I  told 
ihem  no,  I  would  neither  sell  them  nor  give 
dttm,  nor  part  with  them  on  any  account ;  that 
tb^  were  my  own  property. 

It  was  about  two  oldock  thai  they  went 
away  ?— Yes. 

WiUiam  Roper  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denmati. 

What  was  the  public-house   you   were   at 
that  night  ? — Dennis's,  the  duke  of  York. 
'   There  were  several  other  persons  there  ? — 
Yes,  there  were. 

Was  there  a  man  there  of  the  name  of 
diver  ?• — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Were  you  at  another  publi^house,  kept  by 
Salmon  f — No. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  that  name  ?— No, 
I  do  not. 

*  Concerning  thb  person  see  the  Debates  in 
tiie  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  36  Hans.  Pari. 
Deb.  1003  et  seq;  1016 ;  1050  et  seq ;  1069 ; 
till  etseq;  1154  et  seq;  1211  etseq;  1419 
at  aeq;  37  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  47  et  seq ;  98 ; 
170  eteeq;  388  etseq;  456  et  seq;  528  et 
■eq;  626;  667;  820  etseq;  886  etseq;  978 
tlieq. 


Ltmedoi  KoOe$ta%  esq:  sworn.— Examined  by 

Ml,  Reader. 

You,  I  believe,  are  an  acting  magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Nottingham  I — I  am. 

In  consequence  of  any  alarm  which  had 
been  excited  did  you  attend  at  the  town  of 
Nottingham  on  the  9th  of  June  last  ? — I  did. 

You  live,  I  believe,  at  a  little  distance  from 
Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  town  at  that 
time  ?  tranquil  or  disturbed  ?  —  In  a  very 
agitated  state. 

Did  you  observe  any  marks  of  it  in  the 
town,  groups  of  people  collected,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort  P— Yes. 

Was  there,  at  that  time,  a  eeneral  agitation 
and  apprehension  in  the  town  (r-T1iere  w2m. 

Did  you  proceed  anyvrhere  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring  and  observing  wlietber  there 
was  anjTthing  to  apprehend  ?— On^be  morning 
of  Tuoday,  the  10th,  I  went  on  the  road 
towards  Eastwood. 

On  horseback,  I  believe? — ^Yes. 

What  did  3rott  observe? — ^In  the  villages, 
within  a  mile  of  Eastwood,  the  people  were 
very  much  alarmed ;  most  of  them  out  of  their 
houses  about  a  mile  before  I  got  to  Eastwood. 

Had  there  been  any  military  collected  in 
Nottingham  for  the  protection  of  the  town 
itself  before  you  went  out? — No,  the  military 
were  in  the  barracks. 

They  had  not  then  come  into  the  town  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  Reader, — ^They  are  just  out  of  the  town, 
on  the  Derby-road.  You  proceeded,  I  be- 
lieve?— I  proceeded  till  I  came  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Eastwood,  where  1  met 
a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with  pikes ; 
I  returned  to  Nottingham  and  procured  some 
troops  from  the  barracks. 

Of  course  you  gave  information  there? — 
Yes. 

Were  the  magistrates  sittine  there?  —  No, 
there  were  two  magistrates,  Mr.  Mundy  and 
Mr.  Kirkby  at  the  Ixu-racks. 

What  force  did  you  procure  ? — There  were 
eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  captain 
Philips,  and  a  subaltern  officer. 

You  proceeded  with  them  towards  East- 
wood ? — Yes ;  when  we  got  as  far  as  Kim- 
berley,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Not- 
tingham and  about  two  miles  short  of  East- 
wood, the  people  told  us  that  the  mob,  on 
hearing  of  the  soldiers  coming,  had  dispersed  : 
we  followed  the  rout  they  had  taken,  and  found 
a  quantity  of  arms,  pikes,  and  guns,  scattered 
about  upon  the  road. 

Did  you  continue  to  pursue  ? — I  continued 
to  pursue  till  within  alnrnt  half  a  mile  of  East- 
wood, when  I  turned  off  on  the  left  after  a 
party  that  were  endeavouring  to  escape. 

IJkI  you  see  a  party  youraelf  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw 
a  party  mysdf,  and  turned  off  the  road  after 
them  with  one  of  the  diagoons. 

Wliat  did  captain  Philips  and  tin  rest  of  the 
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party  do  ?— Tbey  proceeded  on  towards  £ast^ 
wuod,  whore  the  general  body  had  gone. 

About  how  roany  were  the  number  you  pur- 
sued ? — They  were  a  good  deal  scattered,  there 
ini<i[ht  be  thirty  or  forty  of  them. 

Did  you  see  them  dispersing? — Yes,  and 
throwing  awav  their  arms. 

Did  you  seize  any  of  them  or  not  ? — ^Yes,  we 
secured  two  or  three,  and  then  we  turned  to- 
wards Eastwood  again. 

Had  they  any  arms  ?— No,  they  had  no  arms, 
they  had  throve  n  them  away. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  those  you 
secured  ? — I  do  not  at  this  moment. 

Then  you  turned  after  the  main  body?— 
Ye5,  we  came  up  to  them  just  at  Langley 
Mill. 

IIow  far  is  Langley  Mill  from  Eastwood  ? — 
About  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Justice  AbbotL — You  say  ''after  the 
main  body  T*  what  do  ynu  mean  by  ''  the 
main  body?" — Captain  Philips  and  the  main 
body  went  on  the  road,  and  I  turned  with  one 
of  the  dragoons  to  the  leiV,  I  then  followed 
them ;  they  were  at  that  time  all  dispersed, 
and  the  dragoons  were  pursuing  them  in  all 
directions. 

Mr.  Render, — How  many  of  them  were  ap- 

Srchcnded?  —  There  were  thirty  brought  to 
fottingham. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  prisoner  was 
one  ? — No,  he  was  nou 

What  was  done  then  ? — ^I  still  continued  the 
pursuit  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
at  the  taking  of  several  more. 

How  many  were  apprehended  in  tlie  whole? 
— I  do  not  recollect  the  number. 

Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Moore 
one  of  those  you  apprehended  ? — ^I  apprehend- 
ed him  myself. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing? — ^Yes,  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him. 

What  I  mean  is,  did  be  say  any  thing  to  yon 
about  the  purpose  they  had  in  view  ?— Yes,  he 
wished  me  very  much  to  let  him  go,  which  I 
refused. 

•  Mr.  Reader, — I  do  not  pursue  that  my  lord. 
After  this,  I  believe,  peace  and  quietness  were 
restored  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

Captain  Frederick  Charles  Philipt  sworn. — 
Examined  by  Mr.  Gumey, 

To  what  regiment  do  you  belong? — ^The 
15th  Hussars. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  June  last,  were  you 
stationed  with  a  detachment  of  your  regiment 
in  the  town  of  Nottingham  ? — Yes,  I  was  in 
Nottingham  barracks. 

In  what  state  was  the  town  of  Nottingham 
throughout  that  day?— I  did  not  observe  any 
thing  particular  till  towards  the  evening ;  to- 
wards the  evening  there  was  some  bustle  and 
disturbance  in  the  streets ;  about  ten  o'clock 
there  was  a  party  of  military  sent  for  to  the 
barracks. 

Were  the  streets  in  their  usual  stale,   or 


were  there  any  ertraordinary  assemblages  ?— 
By  the  time  the  military  got  into  the  town, 
they  had  dispersed  a  good  deal. 

At  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
were  there  any  eztraordina^  assemblages  in 
the  streets  ?— I  was  not  down  in  the  town  my- 
self till  we  were  sent  for ;  on  the  arrival  of  the 
military  they  dispersed. 

Were  you  kq>t  on  the  alert  during  the 
night  f — We  were, 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  alarms  from  in- 
formation you  bad  received  ? — It  was. 

At  what  time  did  you  retire  to  rest  ? — ^As 
soou  as  day-break  came,  about  half  an  hour 
after  day-break. 

Hoping  all  danger  was  over,  you  retired  to 
rest  ?»-Tnere  was  a  magistrate  in  the  bamu^ 
Mr.  Kirkby. 

How  soon  in  the  morning  were  you  alarmed 
and  called  up  ? — About  half  past  six. 

Were  you  ;ient  for  by  the  mayor,  or  did  yon 
go  to  the  mayor  ? — Mr.  Mundy  came  up  to  the 
barracks  with  Mr.  RoUeston ;  Mr.  RoUestoa 
had  been  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  on  his  retam 
I  was  ordered  out  with  a  pi^. 

What  party  did  you  take  out  with  you  oo 
the  road  towards  Derbyshire?— Eighteen  ncft 
and  a  seijeant. 

Did  you  go  towards  Eastwood  ?— I  did. 

In  your  way  did  you  perceive  any  bodies  of 
men?— About  half  a  mile  before  w^  got  to 
Eastwood,  there  were  some  men  flying  acroM 
some  fields  to  the  left  of  the  road  armed  with 
pikes. 

They  were  pursued  ? — We  pursued  them  a 
short  time  and  found  they  were  too  far  off,  and 
they  got  awav. 

Did  yon  then  pursue  your  coarse  towards 
Eastwood? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  find  as  you  approached  Eastwood 
any  other  body  of  men  ? — I  did  |iot  observe 
any  till  we  got  to  Eastwood. 

1  do  not  ask  yon  what  any  person  stated  lo 
von,  but  did  you  any  where  perceive  any  other 
body  of  men? — Between  Langley  Mm  wnd 
Eastwood. 

What  number  do  you  mppose? — ^Abont 
sixty. 

Armed  or  unarmed? — Mostly  armed;  I  can- 
not say  that  all  of  them  were. 

Upon  yourself  and  the  hussars  approadung 
them,  what  did  they  attempt  to  do? — They 
fled  between  the  fields ;  in  the  first  instance 
there  was  a  man  on  the  road,  who  put  his 
hand  out  as  if  he  was  trying  to  form  them  n^on 
the  road;  but  they  paid  no  attention  U>  him, 
but  fled  across  the  fields. 

And  you  and  your  men  porsoed  them,  and 
took  a  number  of  prisoners? — Yes. 

What  became  of  their  arms?— They  were 
collected  together. 

What  did  they  do  with  them?— They  thiew 
away  their  arms,  except  about  five  or  six  men, 
who  vrere  taken, with  the  arms  in  their  handsi  ■ 

What  arms  were  those  that  were  taken  in 
their  hands  ? — ^I  think  most  of  them  geas. 

I  believe  when  you  arrived  at  Eastwood  yea 
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BMt  tlie  higb  Bheriff  of  this  county  ^hh  the 
yeomtiify  ia  pursuit  of  the  insurgents  ?^We 
did. 

They  had  come  from  Alfreton  and  Pent- 
ridge  in  pursuit  of  them  ?— So  I  understood. 

Ciptain  IredericJb  Chmrie$  Pkilqn  crois- 
examined  by  Mr.  DemmmL 

You  did  not  see  the  prisoner } — No,  I  did 
not ;  he  was  not  with  the  puty  then :  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Did  you  see  him  at  all  that  day?— No^  I  did 
not 

They  were  all  flying  before  you  came  as  I 
understand  .'—No,  they  were  not ;  when  I  first 
cnae  they  were  standing  on  the  road,  and 
there  was  one  man  who  attempted  to  form  them 
up  in  opposition  to  us. 

You  took  htm  I  suppose  ? — ^No,  I  did  not ; 
he  niriit  have  beeu  taken  amongst  the  rest,  but 
I  conld  not  keep  my  eye  upon  him ;  I  tried  to 
dtit. 

Cbptain  Fretkrick  ChurUt  Philipi  re-examined 

by  Mr.  Gwmey, 

Vhether  he  was  one  of  those  you  took  there 
you  are  not  able  to  say,  not  being  able  to  iden- 
tify him  ? — No,  I  could  not  keep  my  eye  upon 
hin. 

What  number  of  muskets  and  guns  and  other 
ams  were  collected  together  ?-^About  forty,  I 
Miere. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^This  is  the  case  for 
the  crown. 

DEFEKCE. 

Mr.  Croti, — Gentlemen  of  the  jury;  although 
I  have  now  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to 
a  puUie  life  in  courts  of  justice,  it  has  nerer 
boove  fidlen  to  my  lot  to  be  counsel  either  for 
the  prosecution  or  the  prisoner  in  a  case  of 
higb  treason ;  and  I  confess,  when  I  consider 
thai  circumstance,  when  I  contemplate  this 
angular  and  solemn  array  of  public  justice, 
when  I  perceive  myself  placed  for  the  first  time 
ia  a  public  situation  in  a  county  to  which  I 
hare  oeen  hitherto  an  utter  strang^er,  I  cannot 
Iml  ftel  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  duty  to  which  at  this  moment  I 
am  called.  But  I  cannot  forget,  that  I  stand 
up  to  day,  to  exercise  one  of  the  proudest 
privileges  of  a  British  subject,  v^hich  privilege 
ts  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  blcRsed  Revolution  of 
1088,  to  which  rov  learned  friend,  the  attorney- 
noeral,  in  his  address  to  you  has  already  al- 
luded ;  for  till  that  time,  persons  accused  of 
faigli  treason  were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land to  make  their  defence  before  a  jury  by 
any  lips  but  their  own,  and  I  therefore  feel, 
that  I  am  now  placed  here  in  a  public  situation 
of  great  trust  and  rssponsibility.  I  know  that 
I  Mve  a  right  to  urge  the  pnsoner^s  defcnee 
ni  a  firm,  bold,  and  feariess  manner.  I  know 
that  their  lordshipa  will  indulge  me  in  dis- 
diarging  my  duty  to  the  prisoner  without  dis* 
nu^y  and  without  fear  that  I  shall  endanger 


either  my  client  or  myself  by  any  thing  I  may 
say  in  hit  defence.  But  if  any  persons  here 
suppoee  that  I  have  any  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  to  huri  defianoa 
against  the  ministers  of  the  law  or  of  the  public 
aiUrs  of  the  country,  or  that  I  have  any  inten- 
tion of  speaking  but  with  awe  and  rsrerence  of 
all  the  just  objfoets  of  respect  and  veneration 
among  us,  they  have  much  miscalculated  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  client,  to  my  country,  and  t«> 
myself. 

Having  said  thus  mudi,  let  me  now  call 
your  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  important 
case,  which  the  attorney-general  of  England 
has  brought  before  you  for  decision.  1  do  not 
rise  to  vindicate  the  atrocious  outrages  which 
vou  have  heard  of  in  the  evidence.  God  for- 
bid that  1  should  ever  think  or  speak  of  those 
outrages  but  as  in  the  highest  degree  criminal, 
as  well  as  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them;  but  you  have  Deen  rightly 
told  by  the  attorney-general  that  you  must  not 
suffer  any  prejudices  that  may  have  hitherto 
swayed,  or  may  now  disturb  your  minds,  re^ 
specting  those  outrages,  to  mislead  jtoo  fipom 
the  real  question  which  you  are  here  iropanellcfl 
to  try.  You  have  been  told  that  the  question 
is  not,  whether  the  defendants  in  this  indict- 
ment have  acted  culpably,  not  whether  roan- 
slaughter,  or  burglary,  or  robbery  have  been 
committed,  but,  whether  the  transactions  of  the 
9th  of  June  constituted  the  crime  of  high 
treason. 

I  have  stated  that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  concerned  in  a  trial  for 
hiph  treason,  and  I  believe  that  with  regard  to 
this  particular  species  of  high  treason,  namely, 
levying  war  against  the  king,  my  case  is  not 
singular ;  for  I  think  I  may  say,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  but  two  or  three  of  the  formidable 
array  of  learned  counsel  who  are  opposed  to  us, 
none  of  them  have  had  an  opportunity  either 
of  taking  a  part  in  or  of  witnessing  a  trial  for 
the  offence  which  is  imputed  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  I  am  not  aware  that  during  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  long  and  happy  reign  there  has 
been  one  single  instance  of  a  trial  tmd  comiction 
for  this  offence  of  levying  war  against  the  king. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
me,  if  on  this  novel  occasion,  and  upon  a  sub* 
ject  with  which  we  are  all  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted, I  should  take  the  liberty  of  trespas- 
sing upon  your  attention  rather  more  in  detail 
than  is  usual  or  requisite  in  ordinary  cases,  on 
the  subject  of  the  law  of  treason,  the  question 
being,  whether  the  acts  proved  have  been  in 
violiuion  of  that  law  ? 

The  attorney-general  has  stated  to  you,  that 
it  is  treason  and  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king  if  numbers  assemble  together,  and  by  force 
propose  to  tfStcX  some  general  object ;  that  is 
the  attomev-general*s  definition  of  the  crime  : 
I  cannot,  however,  concur  in  his  definition, 
and  with  all  deference  to  that  great  officer,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  controvert  his  doctrine,  and 
to  submit  to  their  lordships'  consideration  and 
yours  what  I  conceive  to  bt  the  law  upon  this 
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subject.  My  learned  Aiend  hat  cited  to  you, 
in  proof  of  his  broad  and  sweeping  definition, 
the  authority  of  a  most  eminent  and  erudite 
judge,  sir  Michael  Foster,  who  has  written 
several  learned  discourses  upon  this  and  other 
subjects  of  criminal  law;  they  are  but  dis- 
courses, however,  written  in  his  closet,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  how  far  they  are  to  rule 
or  to  guide  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  ad- 
ministering the  law. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  discourse  has  been 
cited  to  you,  I  also  must  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  discourses  of  another  most  per- 

Sicuous  and  learned  writer,!  mean  Mr.  Justice 
ackstone,  who,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
laws  of  England,  treats  of  this  crime ;  and  ex- 
presses himself  thus  : — **  As  this  is  the  highest 
civil  crime  which  any  man  can  possibly  com- 
mit, it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cisely ascertained ;  for,  if  the  crime  of  high 
treason  be  indeterminate,  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  make  any  government  degenerate  into  ar- 
bitrary power :  and  yet,  by  the  ancient  common 
law,  there  was  a  great  latitude  left  in  the  breasts 
of  the  judges  to  determine  what  was  treason, 
or  not  so ;  whereby  the  creatures  of  tyrannical 
princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance 
of  constructive  treasons;  that  is,. to  raise,  by 
forced  and  arbitrary  constructions,  offences  into 
the  crime  and  punishment  of  treason,  which 
never  were  suspected  to  be  such."  *    Then  he 
goes  on, — **  But,  however,  to  prevent  the  in- 
conveniences which  beaan  to  arise  in  England 
from  this  multitude  or  constructive  treasons, 
the  statute  25  Edward  3rd  was  made,  which 
defines  what  offences  only,  for  the  future,  should 
be  held  to  be  treason.    This  statute  must, 
therefore,  be  our  text  and  guide,'*   says  this 
learned  writer,  **  in  order  to  examine  into  the 
several  species  of  high  treason."  f    Then,  in 
another  part  of  this  discourse,  he  says, — "  Thus 
careful  was  the  lejrislature,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 3rd,  to  specify  and  reduce  to  a  certainty 
the  vague  notions  of  treason  which  had  formerly 
prevailed  in  our  courts ;  but  the  act  does  not 
stop  here,  but  goes  on — *  Because  other  like 
cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time  to  come, 
which  may  not  be  thought  of  nor  declared  at 
present,  it  is  accorded  that,  if  any  other  cause 
supposed  to  be  treason,  which  is  not  above 
specified,  doth  happen  before  any  judge ;  the 
judge  shall  tarry  witiiout  going  to  judgment  of 
the  treason,  till  the  cause  be  shewed  and  de- 
clared before  the  king  and  his  parliament  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or  other 
felony.' "     Sir  Matthew  liale — who,  I  may  say 
without  disparagement,  was  at  least  as  emi- 
nent and  able  a  writer  upon  this  subject  as 
sir  Michael  Foster,  and  is,  indeed,  to  the  present 
day,  our  oracle  of  criminal  law  — sir  Matthew 
Hale,  the  chief  justice  of  England  in  Charles 
the  3nd's  time,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  to  be   **  very  high  in  his  encomiums  on 
the  great  wisdom  and  care  of  parliament  in 
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thus  keeping  judges  within  the  proper  bounds 
and  limits  of  this  act,  by  not  sutteria^  them  to 
run  out  (upon  their  own  opinions)  into  con- 
structive treasons,  though,  in  cases  that  seem  to 
them  to  have  a  like  parity  of  reason,  but  reserving 
them  to  the  decision  of  parliament.  This  is  a 
great  security  to  the  public,  the  judges,  and 
even  this  sacred  act  itself;  and  leaves  a  weighty 
memento  to  judges  to  be  careful  aud  not  over- 
hasty  in  letting  in  treasons  by  construction  or  in- 
terpretation, especially  in  new  cases  that  have  not 
been  resoWed  and  settled."  Then  he  proceeds 
thus; — **  In  consequence  of  this  power,  not  in- 
deed originally  granted  by  tlie  statute  of  Ed- 
ward 3rd  but  constitutionsdly  inherent  in  every 
subsequent  parliament  (which  cannot  be 
abridged  of  any  rights  by  the  act  of  a  precedent 
one),  the  legislature  was  extremely  liberal  in 
declaring  new  treasons  in  the  unfortunate  reign 
of  king  Richard  2nd :"  but  mark,  gentlemen, 
what  was  the  consequence, — "  and  yet  so  little 
effect  have  over-violent  laws  to  prevent  any 
crime,  that  within  two  years-  afterwards  that 
very  prince  was  both  deposed  and  mur« 
dered ;  and,  in  the  first  year  of  his  successor's 
reign,  an  act  was  passed,  reciting,  that  no  man 
knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do, 
speak,  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains  of 
treason ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  accorded,  that 
in  no  time  to  come,  any  treason  be  judged 
otlierwise  than  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of 
king  Edward  3rd."  **  But  aflerwards,  during 
the  reign  of  Heniy  4th,  and  queen  Mary,  and 
particularly  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  8th 
the  spirit  of  inventing  new  and  strange  trea- 
sons was  revived.'**  And  he  here  gives  in- 
stances of  it,  and  amongst  others,  he  states, 
that  assembling  riotously  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation, 
was  one  amongst  the  new^fangUd  treatant  of 
that  reign  which  were  totally  abrogated  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Edward  6th. 

These  few  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  will  induce  you  to  feel  how  important  a 
thing  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Englishmen,  and  all  their  posterity, 
tiiat  this  blesMd  statute  of  Edward  3rd  should 
not  be  extended  one  particle  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  the  wisdom  ot  the  legislature  has  thought 
fit  to  confine  it. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  act  itself.  You  will  recollect, 
that  it  is  now  nearly  five  hundred  years  since 
Edward.  3rd  died :  the  act  was  passed  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  tne  year  1350. 
it  is  intituled  ''  A  Declaration  what  offences 
shall  be  adjudged  Treason,"  and  it  recites 
**  that  whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before 
this  time,  in  what  case  treason  shall  be  said, 
and  in  what  not,  and  that  the  king  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lords  and  of  the  commons,  hath 
made  the  declaration  following,  that  is  to  say, 
when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the, 
death  of  our  lord  the  kmg,*'   that  is  not  the 
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siibi«ct  of  Che  present  tria),  <'  or  if  a  man  dp 
l^y  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his 
realm,*'  that  shall  be  high  treason.  Such,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  law  of  England  at  this  day,  such 
is  the  law  to  which  the  whole  of  this  inquiry 
it  to  be  referred,  and  the  substantial  question 
now  before  you  for  consideration  is,  whether 
the  outrages  of  the  9th  of  June  amounted  to  a 
lefying  of  war  against  the  king,  or  to  offences 
of  less  malignity ;  whether  they  did  or  not,  my 
lord  chief  justice  Hale,  to  whose  authority  I 
haTe  taken  leave  already  to  refer,  states  broadly, 
that  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  consideration  of  the  jury : 
that  I  conceive  to  be  at  present  the  law  of 
England,  and  if  the  learned  judges  tell  you 
that  this  statute  of  Edward  3rd  is  the  law,  then 
arises  your  duty  to  say,  whether  the  facts  given 
in  eTidence  amount  to  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king  f 

It  is  also  necessary  that  I  should  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  in  cases  of  high 
treason  in  a  few  instances  since  the  passing  of 
that  act.  Ore  of  the  new  treasons  that  were 
created  in  order  to  extend  the  law,  was  the 
statute  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  was 
passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
reiffn  of  Edward  6th  that  was  in  the  year  1549, 
and  as  long  as  two  centuries  after  the  passing 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd)  and  is  one  of 
those  which  Mr.  Justice  Blacks  tone  has  de- 
signated under  the  term,  '*  new^fangled-trea- 
sons."  The  words  of  the  act  are  these,  "  It 
shall  be  high  treason  for  twelve  persons  or 
above,  being  assembled  together,  to  attempt 
to  kill  or  imprison  any  of  the  kihg's  council  or 
to  alter  any  laws,  and  to  continue  together  by 
'*  the  space  of  an  hour,  being  commanded  by  a 
**  justice  of  peace,  mayor,  sheriff  &c.  to  return.'* 
So  that  two  hundred  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rd  a  new  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  made  to  extend  tiie  law  of  treason 
to  cases  of  tumultuous  assemblies  by  force  and 
arms  endeavouring  to  alter  the  laws,  but  not 
till  the  persons  so  assembled,  armed,  and  pre- 
paring to  overturn  the  laws  of  the  count r}' 
shoaldset  the  caution  of  the  magistracy  and 
the  proclamation  in  the  king's  name  at  denance 
for  a  full  hour,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  this 
dreadful  crime  of  treason  deemed  by  the  law 
of  Edward  6th  to  be  fiilly  consummated. 

But,  after  the  short  reign  of  Edward  6th  and 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  queen  Mary,  that 
statute  was  deemed  too  severe,  and  was  re- 
pealed ;  a  new  law  was  made,  which  enacted 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  those  of  the 
fermer  statute  which  I  have  just  now  read  to 
yoa,  '*  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  above,  being  assembled  together  shall 
intend,  go  about  to  practice,  or  pot  in  usa, 
with  force  of  arms,  unlawfully  and  of  their  own 
authority,  to  change  any  laws  made  for  re- 
ligion or  for  authority  of  parliament  or  any 
other  laws  of  the  realm,  the  same  number  of 
twelve  and  above,  being  commanded  by  the 
sheriff  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  go  quietly 


home,  and  remaining  obstinate  for  an  boar'* 
(shall  that  be  high  treason }  no  1)  it  shall  be 
felony  :  so  that  here  you  find  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary — which  has  been  truly  called  a 
bloody  reign— even  in  that  reign  the  asserobliag 
of  multitudes  of  people  under  arms  to  change 
the  laws,  was  only  the  crime  of  felony.  And 
that  statute  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  immediately  followed* 
was  re-enacted  to  continue  for  the  life  of  that 
sovereign,  and  accordingly  during  the  whole 
of  the  long  reign  of  queen  Elizidieth,  which 
brings  us  down  to  the  year  1603,  the  law  of 
England  ^upon  these  subjects  was  this,  that  if 
a  multitude  of  people  assembled  together  by 
force  of  arms,  intending  to  alter  the  laws  oif 
the  land,  and  remained  so  assen^blcd  an  hour 
after  proclamation,  it  was  felony. 

That  law,  however,  then  expired,  but  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd,  was  still  m  full  life  and 
vigour,  and  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
and  constructive  levying  of  vrar  supplied  the 
place  of  a  Riot  Act  during  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  until  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  in  the  year  1714,  when 
the  Riot  act  now  in  force  was  passed  ;  and  we 
have  heard  much,  I  muat  say  in  this  place,  that 
tends  to  bring  into  life  and  activity  a  doctrine 
which  I  had  thought  from  that  period  for  ever 
exploded. 

8ir  Maltlicw  Hale  traces  the  origin  of  that 
doctrine  in  his  learned  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Treason,  to  the  reign  of  Heniy  8th,  the  most 
ferocious  and  bloody  tyrant  that  ever  disgrac- 
ed  the  throne  of  England ;  but  that  was  two 
hundred  years  after  the  passing  of  the  statute  of 
king  Edward— then  it  was  for  the  first  time 
discovered  by  some  ingenious  lawyer  that  a 
riot,  such  as  iihat  described  in  the  statutes  of 
king  Edward  6th  and  queen  Mary,  though  not 
an  actual  was  yet  a  constructive  war  against 
the  king,  and  that  iuries  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  it  was  war  or  not,  but 
were  only  to  consider  whether  the  hxAM  were 
committed,  and  then  the  Court  would  tell  them 
whether  though  it  was  not  an  actual  it  was  a 
constructive  war.  Perhaps  I  did  not  cleariy 
understand  the  attorney-general  —  and  no 
wonder  when  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  aid  that 
exploded  doctrine>  that  his  perspicuous  mind 
fell  into  some  degree  of  contusion  and  obscu- 
rity— but  if  I  understood  the  end  and  effect  of 
what  my  learned  friend  said,  and  particularly 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  it  was  Utile 
more  than  this — if  you  are  satisfied  the  prisoner 
is  the  man  who  was  called  the  Captain  in  these 
transactions,  it  is  impossible  you  can  acquit 
him :  so  that  he  left  little  more  for  your  consi- 
deration than  the  simple  question  of  the  iden^ 
tityof  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

This  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  th^  distinctiim  between  questions  - 
of  law  and  of  feet.  Suppose  you  had  to  try 
the  question,  whether  I  have  a  right  to  address 
you  in  this  place ;  that  is  a  question  of  law 
which  the  statute  of  king  William  would  de- 
termine in  my  favour.     But  if  the  question  put 
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to  3FOU  were  this,  does  the  person  standing  be- 
fore you  now'stand  upon  his  head  or  his  feet? 
that  is  a  pure  questicm  of  fact,  which  I  believe 
you  coula  Tcry  well  decide  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king*s  attorney-general,  and  you 
would  not  be  a  little  surprised  if  in  that  case 
he  should  get  up  and  say — '^  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  upon  this  question  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
you  that  it  has  been  always  held  if  a  man  stand 
upon  his  feet  and  lean  a  few  degrees  to  the 
fight  or  the  left  it  is  a  ccmtrnctive  standing 
«pon  the  head,  and  therefore  you  have  only  to 
consider  whether  he  is  inclined  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  for  that  has  always  been  held  in  con- 
struction of  law  to  be  a  standing  upon  the 
head/'  Gentlemen,  you  would  be  staggered 
very  much  before  you  could  be  overcome  by 
such  doctrine  as  that  after  the  oaths  you  have 
taken,  and  would  feel  it  your  duty  to  exercise 
your  01^  n  judgment  and  understandings,  as  I 
trust  you  will  in  the  present  case,  which  sir 
Matthew  Hale  teaches  us  is  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  the  sub- 
stantial question  for  your  consideration  is,  whe- 
ther, according  to  your  own  judgments,  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  com- 
t>ined  with  the  particular  transactions  under 
consideration,  these  unfortunate  persons  did  or 
did  not  in  plain  fact  levy  war  against  the  king  ? 

Now,  permit  me  to  inquire,  what  is  a  levying 
of  war  ?  Indeed  the  attorney-general  has  said, 
if  this  be  not  levying  of  war,  tell  me  what  is. 
I  answer  the  challenge,  and  I  will  tdl  my 
learned  friend  what  is  a  levying  of  war.  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the  year  1745  a 
rebel  army,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign  prince, 
the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
inarched  in:o  this  town,  and  here  their  enter- 
prize  terminated.  Their  march  was  inter- 
cepted, and  they  retreated  in  confusion :  and 
here  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time  since  that 
event,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  trying  the  question,  whether  war  hais 
again  been  levied  against  the  king.  I  should 
not  have  said  trymf  for  thefa'tt  time :  but  there 
has  been  no  amvictwn — ^there  has  been  no  civil 
war  found  by  a  jury  to  have  been  waged 
within  the  realm  since  that  remarkable  period 
of  our  history,  of  which  you  have  no  doubt 
all  read,  and  of  which  you  may  have  heard  by 
tradition  from  your  ancestors  who  were  pre- 
sent in  this  town  when  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion was  reared  within  it. 

That,  gentlemen,  was  a  levying  of  war; 
there  was  a  foreign  prince  set  up  in  opposition 
to  the  king :  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  was 
the  deposition  of  the  king :  thousands  of  dis- 
ciplined soldiers  were  embattled  and  embo- 
died, with  every  means  and  implement  of  re- 
gular war,  even  usurping  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue,  making  a  progress  from  Scot- 
land here  to  i3erby — that  was  actual  levying 
of  war  against  the  king,  and  the  persons  taken 
in  that  rebellion  were  brought  to  trial  under 
this  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  and  were,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  condemned  for  their  trca^ 
son. 


Having  now  stated  what  is  a  levying  of  war, 
permit  me  to  state  what  is  not  levying  of  war. 
— It  is  not  levyincr  war  to  strike  any  of  the 
king's  subjects,  although  if  you  bring  the 
offender  to  trial,  the  indictment  will  charge 
that  he  did  the  act  "  against  the  peace  of  our 
lord  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity ;"  that 
language  would  not  make  it  treason.  A  com- 
mon riot  is  not  treason  ;  but  it  is  said  tliat  by 
construction  all  riots  that  have  a  public  object 
are  treason— that  an  attempt  by  force  and 
violence  to  alter  the  law  is  treason.  Doctrine 
of  this  sort  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
acts  of  parliament,  however  far  they  may  ex- 
tend the  law  of  treason.  A  man  knows  not 
when  he  is  safe,  if  a  few  lines  of  doctrine, 
written  by  a  lawyer,  however  learned,  in  hia 
closet,  shall  have  all  the  force  and  efiect  of  an 
act  sanctioned  by  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled. 

A  riot,  made  a  capital  felony  by  the  exist- 
ing Riot  act,  which  I  will  by  and  by  read  to 
you,  is  not  treason.  Then  let  us  consider 
whether  all  the  provisions  of  that  act,  passed 
on  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty's  family, 
in  the  year  1714  (the  statute  of  1  George  1st) 
are  not  intended  for  the  case  now  before  yoa. 
The  statute  which,  as  I  have  already  takes 
leave  to  remind  you,  was  passed  after  an  in^ 
termission  in  the  statute  law,  from  the  year 
1603,  during  which  constructive  levying  of 
war  was  so  much  in  vogue,  was  obviously 
modelled  upon  the  statute  of  riots  which  wh^ 
sisted  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  legislature,  meaning  I  con- 
ceive to  put  an  end  to  those  constnictive  trea- 
sons at  once,  made  this  statute,  which  should 
clearly  define  the  distinction  between  an  actual 
and  a  constructive  levying  of  war ;  that  is,  be- 
tween treason  and  riot.  This  act  is  intituled 
'*  An  act  for  preventing  tumults,  and  riotous  af- 
semblies  and  for  the  more  speedy  and  eifectoal 
punishingthe  rioters."  It  recites  that  **  whereas 
of  late  many  rebellious  riots  and  tumults  have 
been  in  divers  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  th,t 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  en- 
dangering of  his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  same  are  yet  continued  and 
fomented  by  persons  disaffected  to  his  majesty, 
presuming  so  to  do,  for  that  the  punisliments 
provided  by  the  laws  now  in  being  are  not 
adequate  to  such  heinous  offences ;"  not  ade- 
quate ?  why,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  con* 
structive  levying  of  war,  the  law  was  perfoctlr 
adequate,  for  it  was  high  treason  already,  **  and 
by  such  rioters  his  majesty  and  his  administra- 
tion have  been  most  maliciously  and  falsely 
traduced,  with  an  intent  to  raise  divisions,  and 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people  from 
his  majesty."  ^Vhy,  gentlemen,  if  the  parlia- 
ment were  sitting  at  this  day,  and  contem- 
plating  the  transactions  which  you  have  heurd 
g^ven  in  evidence, 'Could  anything  b'*  said  or 
conceived  more  appropriate  to  then  f 

This  matter  is  so  important,  tli^t,  with  your 
leave,  I  will  read  it  once  more  ?  "  An  act  for 
preventing  tumults  and  riotous  assemblies^  and 
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4oif  the  more  speedy  nnd  eflfectual  punishing  the 
rioters.  Whereas  of  late  many  rebellious  riots 
nnd  tumults  have  been  in  various  parts  of  tliis 
kingdom,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  endangering  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  (government,  and  the  same  are  yet 
continued  and  ibmonted  by  persons  disaffected 
to  his  majesty,  presuming  so  to  do  for  that  the 
punishmc'nt  provided  by  the  laws  now  in  being 
are  not  adequate  to  such  heinous  offences,  and 
by  such  rioters  his  majesty  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  most  malicious]^  and  falsely 
traduced,  with  intent  to  raise  divisions,  and 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people/*  What 
18  enacted  ? — That  these  crimes  should  be  high 
treason  f — No,  *^  that  if  any  persons,  to  the 
nomber  of  twelve,  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tumultuously  assembled  toge- 
ther, to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
and  being  required  by  any  one  or  more  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  or  by  the  mayor  &c.  of  any  city 
lie,  by  proclam.ition  to  be  made  in  the  king's 
name,  in  the  form  pi«scribed  by  that  act,  to 
disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart 
to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  busi- 
ness, shall,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  or  more, 
After  such  proclamation  made,  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tumultuously  remain,  or  con- 
tinue together,  by  the  space  of  one  hour  after 
•uch  command  and  proclamation,  that  then 
•uch  continuing  together  shall  be  adjudged 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy."  So  then  you 
aee  that  if  persons  riotously  assemble,  they  are 
not  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  of  felony ;  their 
lives  are  not  forfeited  to  the  offended  laws  of 
their  country,  unless  they  have  a  solemn  warn- 
ing from  the  magistracy  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  act  they  are  committing. — 
This  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law  of  Kng-> 
-land,  as  applicable  to  the  matter  under  your 
consideration. 

I  have  stated  that  since  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  no  conviction  by  a  jury  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  taken  place  for  this  offence,  nnd  1 
nay  therefore  say  that  no  civil  war  has  been 
levied  in  this  kingdom  since  that  time.  This 
I  know,  that  there  have  been  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
war  within  the  last  80  years  :  one  was  Uic  case 
which  has  been  alluded  to  this  morning  of  the 
riots  in  the  year  1780,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  lord  George  Gordon,  whose  name  you 
have  heard  of  to-day.  Many  of  you  may  be 
old  enough  to  remember,  that  upon  that  occa- 
sion the  outrages  of  the  multitude  assembled 
in  the  metropolis  were  so  extensive,  and  con- 
tinued for  so  many  days,  that  the  government 
of  the  country  seemed  absolutely  suspended 
and  subdued,  and  it  was  not,  I  think,  till  the 
aspiration  of  nearly  a  fortnight  that  the  law 
C3uJd  take  its  ordinary  course ;  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  armed,  some  in 
one  way  some  in  another,  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  surrounded  both  Houses  of  Par- 
iiament,  and  committed  every  species  of  out- 
rage against  the  persons  and  the  property  of 


his  majesty's  subjects ;  the  leader  of  that  daj, 
a  man  of  violent  and  frantic  disposition,  was 
brought  before  a  jury  of  the  county  of  middle- 
sex,  as  this  wretched  man  is  brought  before 
you :  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank,  the  son 
of  a  noble  duke ;  he  had  command  of  con- 
siderable property ;  and  with  allhb  wildness  was 
of  no  inconsiderable  talents ;  he  was  brought 
before  a  jury  on  a  charge  of  treason,  in  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king,  and  that  jury  decided, 
after  a  long  and  attentive  trial,  that  he  was  not 
guilty.  There  being  no  military  force,  no 
avowed  purpose  of  deposing  the  king,  nor  in- 
tent even  imputed,  however  atrocious  and  des- 
perate the  acts  of  that  misguided  roultitade 
were,  it  was  held  that  they  did  not  amount  to 
a  levying  war  against  the  king.  The  attorneys- 
general,  I  observe,  looks  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  surprize  at  this  statement.  I  hope 
I  have  not  mis-stated  any  thing.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
levying  of  war,  but  it  was  not  held  to  be  z.  levy- 
ing  of  war,  and  no  other  person  concerned 
was  tried  for  that  offence.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral of  that  day  found  it  would  not  do ;  that 
this  doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  country,  would  not  vjorky  and 
so  he  gave  it  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  offenders 
were  tried  for  riots,  or  for  other  offences  com- 
mitted during  those  disturbances.  That  was 
the  first  case  after  the  riot  act  of  1714,  and 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  second  case  1  have  alluded  to  occurred 
a  few  months  ago,  when  you  all  well  know 
there  was  a  prosecution  exactly  similar  to  the 
present  against  some  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  those  dreadful  riots  of  the  last  winter  in 
London.'  A  jury  was  selected  with  all  pos- 
sible care  for  that  trial,  the  Court  sat  for  eight 
days  hearing  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
detailed,  and  I  believe  that  jury  were  told 
something  about  thib  constructive  treason,  but 
the  question  considered  there  was  this,  whe- 
ther, however  atrocious,  however  wicked  and 
disgraceful  the  acts  that  were  done  by  those 
parties  were,  they  had  made  war  against  the 
king  i  The  jury  were  of  opinion  they  had  not 
nor  intended  it  as  imputed  by  the  indictment, 
and  the  party  accused  was  acquitted.  These 
are  the  only  instances  since  the  year  1714,  in 
which  any  very  public  attempt  has  been  made 
to  convict  persons.  I  do  not  (and  I  beg  I  may 
be  distinctly  understood  as  not  intending  to) 
insinuate  the  least  particle  of  blame  against 
any  person  concerned  in  that  prosecution, 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  but  all  the 
support  that  I  mean  to  derive  from  that  trial  is, 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  levying  of  war  against 
the  statute  of  king  Edward  the  3rd ;  that  is 
the  only  observation  or  remark  that  I  think  it 
necessary  to  make,  or  shall  make  upon  that 
trial. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  cleared  the  way  to  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  rules  of  law  on 
which  your  verdict  is  to  be  founded.    Yet  the 
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attomey-generaly  in  his  address  to  you^ — not 
indeed  through  any  weakoess  of  his  owd,  I 
know  too  well  his  great  powers,  where  he  has 
fit  materials  to  work  opon,  but  from  the  ob- 
vious weakness  of  his  case, — could  not  put  the 
question  to  you  manfully,  whether  these  parties 
had  levied  war  against  the  king,  but  launched 
his  cause  with  a  piece  of  doctrine  from  a  dis- 
course which  he  stated  to  you  to  be  the  law  of 
£ngland.  We  will  now  consider,  gentlemeD, 
whether  the  facts  in  this  case,  do  amount  to  a 
riot  within  the  meaning  of  the  riot  act,  or 
amount  to  high  treason  and  a  ley^ring  of  wix 
against  the  king ;  for  in  order  to  bnog  the  case 
within  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  it  must  be  a 
levying  of  war,  and  it  must  be  against  the  king, 
or  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  that  statute. 

Having  thus  stat^  to  you  the  law,  as  I  hum- 
bly conceive  it,  I  must  now  tike  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  charges  in  this  indict- 
ment against  tlie  five  and  &rty  persons  who 
are  here  for  trial.  But  first  permit  me  to  r^ 
mind  you,  that  the  attorney-general  has  fairly 
stated,  that  if  you  find  that  in  the  progress  of 
these  outrages,  any  distinct  insulated  crime  of 
any  nature,  has  been  committed,  you  ought  not 
to  sufier  your  judgment  to  be  prejudiced  by 
such  crime.  But  still  we  all  know,  and  we  all 
must  feel,  how  extremeW  difficult  it  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  consideration  of  the  question  for  trial, 
from  the  personal  conduct  of  the  man  who  is 
placed  before  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave 
to  repeat,  that  you  are  to  try  the  question  for 
which  you  are  at  present  impanelled,  as  if  it 
were  the  case  of  any  other  oi  the  individuals 
engaged  in  the  imputed  conspiracy,  and  to 
consider  whether  the  five  and  tnirty  miserable 
paupers,  who  have  been  arraigned  here,  did 
levy  war  against  the  king;  that  is  the  great 
question  to  be  tried.  What  this  man  did,  and 
various  incidental  matters  which  occurred,  are 
shocking  to  one's  feelings,  I  shall  sav  nothing 
about  them,  for  they  form  no  part  of  the  suIk 
ject  matter  for  inquiry,  and  should  therefore  be 
dismissed  from  your  consideration. 

Let  us  see  then,  what  are  the  relative  acts 
and  declarations  proved.  But  first  I  should 
state  what  is  the  indictment ;  the  first  count 
charfl^es  that  these  persons  did  levy  war  against 
the  kinu,  that  is  contrary  to  the  statute  of  king 
Edward,  and  the  overt  act  is,  that  they  were 
arrayed  and  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  and 
did  march  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  did  attempt 
and  endeavour  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  the  realm,  as  by 
law  established.  The  second  and  third  counts 
are  framed  upon  a  statute  of  the  present  king's 
reigu,  which  is  a  temporary  act,  as  you  have 
already  heard,  and  is  only  to  continue  daring 
the  life  time  of  his  present  majesty,  and  till  the 
next  session  of  parliament  afterwards;*  by 
virtue  of  that  act,  it  is  charged  in  the  second 
count,  that  the  prisoner  did  invent,  devise,  and 
intend,  to  deprive  and  depose  the  king  from 
his  style,  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the  im- 
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i  perial  crown  of  this  realm,  and  then  it  cfaaigwi 
'  that  they  did  divers  overt  acts  of  which  foa 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence.  The  third 
count  alleges  that  they  did  intend  to  levy  war 
,  against  the  king,  in  order,  by  force  and  ooo- 
;  straint,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  meafuret 
and  his  councils.  So  that  you  see  the  fint 
count  charges  an  actual  levying  of  war,  against 
the  statute  of  king  Edward ;  the  second  charaet 
an  intention  to  depose  the  king ;  and  the  third 
it  an  intention  to  levy  war  against  the  king, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  change 
his  measures  and  his  councils.  Such  is  th«  in* 
dictment — Now  what  are  the  facts  adduced  in 
evidence  in  support  of  it  ?  But  before  I  cull 
your  attention  to  the  facts  already  proved,  it 
may  be  right  that  I  should  remind  you  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  public  mind  at  Um 
time  when  these  unhappy  aisturbances  oceiu^ 
red,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  them.  Yok 
will  remember,  we  had  just  then  attained  to 
the  close  of  a  glorious  and  successfiil  war  of 
nearly  five  and  twenty  years  continuance,  wbtm 
the  long  promised  and  expected  fruits  of  peace 
were  to  come  into  immediate  enjoyment;  k 

E leased  Providence,  however,  that  we  thooWl 
Ave  a  most  unfavourable  season ;  the  lastyeoiy 
you  well  know  was  a  most  unfortunate  oae^  a 
season  of  scarcity  combined  with  a  deAtMnof 
of  employment,  so  that  our  poor  manofiutnion 
had  the  misery  to  find  all  their  expectations  of 
increased  trade  and  prosperity  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  when  they  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
fruiu  of  peace,  <'  instead  of  ftuit  diewed  bittor 
ashes." 

The  scarcity  of  food,  and  a  general  obstruc- 
tion in  the  circulation  of  property,  occaaioned 
by  a  variety  of  causes  wbicn  have  been  the 
subjects  of  much  discussion  and  contention  in 
other  places,  and  to  which  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly allude,  had  combined  to  drive  a  vast 
number  of  honest  and  industrious  manufactu- 
rers into  a  state  bordering  opon  absolute,  h^ 
mine.  There  were  people  in  this  country  of 
far  different  dispositions  from  these  miswablo 
men,  who  did  not  lose  the  opportuniw  of  ii^ 
stilling  into  their  minds,  ana  tluMe  of  all  the 
labouring  classes,  discontent  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  of  persuading  them  that  wt 
sole  cause  of  all  their  misery  was  the  mi^ 
management  of  our  public  affairs,  and  the 
enormous  weight  of  public  taxes,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  was  a  change  of  the  constitntion 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly  they 
fell,  you  know,  to  petitioning  the  Pnnce  Re- 
gent and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 
although  from  day  to  day  the  act  against  tu- 
multuous petitioning*  was  violated  within  die 
vralls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  tender 
commiseration  of  that  House  for  their  re^  so^ 
ferings  prevented  any  person  there  from  no- 
ticing such  violation  of  the  law.  I  may  poesi- 
bly  be  mistaken  when  I  state  this,  as  I  perceive 
a  learned  member  of  that  House,  who  appears 
not  to  approve  of  what  I  say ;  I  may  have 

*  Sut.  13,  Car.  9,  c.  5. 
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IbttcB  into  a  mistake,  but  it  has  appaared  to  i  not  to  the  piiblbher.  If  any  person  take  one 
Mty  and  I  saw  with  some  sumrise  that  peti-  thousand  copies  or  more,  regularly,  the  price 
tions,  signed  by  hundreds  and  tnoasands,  were  then  will  be  only  111.  a  hundred.  But  in  all 
pnsented  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  al-  cases  the  money  must  be  paid  to  the  publisher 
leration  of  the  laws,  contrary  to  the  sutute  weekly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sale  is  to  be  for 
against  tumultuous  petitioning.  Far  be  it  ready  money,  which  is  perfectly  reasonable, 
from  me  to  presume  to  blame  that  forbearance:  '  seiog  how  low  the  price  is,  and  that  the  retail 


tibe  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
I  have  no  doubt  felt  the  utmort  anxiety  to  re- 
ttave,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  those  distresses 


must  necessarily  be  for  ready  money.  Friends 
to  truth,"  friends  to  fals^ood  and  misrepreseo* 
tation  he  should  have  said,  ^  who  live  near 


ivhieh  it  had  pleased  ProTidence  to  inflict  opon  country  towns  will  doubtless  point  out  the 
■••  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  prince  •  means  of  obtaining  this  publication  to  some 
or  the  parliament  to  create  one  single  bushel  {  persons  in  such  towns,  whether  booksellers  or 
•(wheat  more  than  the  ordinary  course  of  the  ;  others ;  booksellers  and  reading-room  keepers 
Masons  may  have  produced  for  the  sustenance  '  may,  perhaps,  be  afraid  of  porsons  and  taxing 
•f  ann.  They  could  only  do  their  best  to  dis-  !  people ;  but  shoemakers  and  other  shopkeepers 
Inbole  the  food,  which  it  had  pleased  ProTi-  may  not  be  afraid  of  them,  and  the  profit  on 
iiuie  to  send  us,  in  due  proportion  amongst  |  three  or  four  hundred  a  week  is  sufficient  to 
«U  the  people.  The  petitioners  were,  how-  •  support  a  small  family.  —  N.  B.  Forty- four 
•ftr,  by  artful  and  insidious  publications,  ex-  !  thousand  copies  of  No.  18  have  been  printed 
citBd  to  a  TCiy  unbecoming  feeling  towards  '  and  sold ;"  that  is  the  detestable  publicaiion  I 
tkoae  from  whom  they  had  souglit  relief  in  vain ;  \  have  alluded  to.  Let  the  attorney-general  of 
and,  bjr  one  in  particular,  to  which  I  cannot  !  England  look  at  these  publications,  and  let  me 
Up  alluding,  and  earnestly  directing  your  at-  |  ask  where  was  the  attomey^general  of  that 
aaatkm,  as  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  dia-  '  day  ?*    What  were   the  magistracy   of  the 


bolical  publications  that  ever  issued  from  the 
JBaglish  press.  It  was  addressed  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses  I  It 
is  entitled — '*  An  Address  to  the  Journeymen 
and  Labourers  of  England,  Ice."  I  will  not 
diaok  the  ears  ol  this  Court  with  stating  uriiat 
I  here  find  as  an  excitement  to  this  insurrec- 
tion, and  out  of  which  I  am  persuaded  it  al- 
entirely   grew.    This    publication  was 


country  doing  at  that  time  ?— Poor,  miserable 
hawkers,  wanting  bread,  were  going  up  and 
down  the  country  selling  forty-four  thousand  of 
the  most  mischievous  publications  that  were 
ever  put  into  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  country  looked  on.  I  impute  no 
blame  to  them  on  that  account ;  this  wicked 
and  detestable  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in 

^    „  ^ sedition  was  to  perfecilv  new,  that  the  magis- 

•cattered  into  the  hands  of  every  unliappy  (idle  i  tiacy  of  the  country  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
ftv  want  of  employment)  and  every  destitute  ,  with  it,  and  the  mischief  proceeded ;  the  poor 
attiiaa ;  it  teaches  such  things  as  I  hope  and  |  manufkcturers  were  thus  persuaded  that  all 
tiast  may,  by  the  exertions  of  the  attorney- j  their  miseries  and  distresses  were  owing  to  taxa- 
general  of  England,  be  prevented  at  least  from  '  tion^  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  cfovern- 
rcpetition.  lint  all  this  went  on  in  the  face  of  ment  and  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  relieve 
day ;  this  wicked  author  publicly  avowed  what  those  distresses  at  any  hour  if  they  only  thought 
ha  was  doing,  and  his  success  in  carrying  on  ;  fit  to  do  it :  this  they  were  taught ;  this  they 
^  wholesale  trade  of  sedition.*  It  was  just  were  suffered  by  the  magistracy  of  the  countr>- 
on  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  in  the  to  learn,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  did  learn 
aBonth  of  November  last,  that  that  sangninaiy  it.  At  last,  hovrever,  the  attention  of  the  se- 
pabltcation  first  came  forth  ;  and,  in  the  course  cretary  of  state  was  called  to  these  proceedingi^, 
ef  about  a  fortnight,  it  was  followed  up  by  an-  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  (and  such  I  conceive 
atiMT,  which  is  styled—**  An  Address  to  the  it  was)  to  remind  the  magistracy  of  the  country 
Xjoddites ;"  and  it  was  there  boasted— (I  will  that  there  was  no  greater  nuisance  on  earth  than 
read  to  you  this  writer's  own  words,  and  you  '  such  detestable  libels  ;  and  that  a  justice  of  ilie 
will  tee,  gentlemen,  to  what  extent  the  minds  peace  must  not  stand  by  till  the  assizes  came 
of  these  unhappy  and  miserable  people  were  round,  but  must  abate  the  nuisance,  t  l'<^»*d 
aoled  upon  ;  he  has  the  impudence  to  put  forth  Sidmouth  taught  that  duty  to  the  magistracy, 
this  advertisement) — **'  That  he  has  reprinted''  •  and  I  hope  in  future  they  will  observe  it.  Bui, 
aaeh  and  such  matters,  alluding  to  the  one  I 


iMkve  mentioned,  **  in  a  cheap  form,  price  two-  I  *  See  the  Speech  of  sir  William  (i arrow 
paaoe  retail,  and  13s.  6«f.  per  hundred  whole-  (Attorney  General),  upon  this  subject,  35  Hans. 
aala:  any  number  may  be  had  by  application    Pari.  Deb.  621. 

tfanmgh  the  post,  or  otherwise  to  the  publisher,  t  See  the  **  Circular  Letter  from  Ix>rd  X'iscount 
No.  192,  Strand,  London.''  The  attomey-ge-  Sidmouth  to  his  Majesty's  Lieutenants  of  Coun- 
aaral  shall  know  where  to  find  him ;— "  Par-  ties  in  England  and  Wales,*'  36  Hans.  Pari. 
edb  will  be  sent  off  by  the  coach  to  any  part  Deb.  447 ;  and  the  debates  themipon,  35 
of  the  country  upon  a  plain  direction  being    Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  1307,  1308;  36  Hans.  Pari. 

Deb.  87, 106,  445,  531,  1158  ;  37  Hans.  Pari. 

*  Seethe  DebaU  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Deb.  1186:  38  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  786,  1081. 
OB  a  Petition  from  William  Cobbett,  38  Hans.  See  also,  Butt  v.  Cooant,  1  Gow.  84 ;  1  Bro. 
Pul.  Deb.  661.  ,  &  Biog.  548. 
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fientlemen,  unfortunately  it  came  too  late. 
These  unhappy  men  were  without  employment, 
and  they  had  almdy  been  influenced  by  the 
powerftil  excitement  of  this  seditious  writar, 
who  seems  to  have  acquired  an  extraordinary 
facility  in  this  way,  and  who  writes  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  not  very  easy  for  these  poor 
illiterate  persons  either  to  refute  or  detect  tiim. 
Such  was  Uie  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time 
when  these  outrages  were  committed,  and  tnch 
were  the  causes  that  led  to  them. 

Now  lot  us  see  what  was  the  conduct  of  these 
parties. — ^The  first  transaction  that  the  wit- 
nesses speak  of,  is  that  of  Sunday  the  8th  of 
June :  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Martin  says, 
that  he  went  to  the  public-house  about  ten 
o*clock  in  the  morning  and  saw  a  few  of  these 
miserable  paupers  and  politicians  sitting  talking 
about  a  revolution ;  what  revolution  he  did  not 
explain,  whether  that  glorious  revolution  of 
which  my  learned  friend  and  myself  are  both 
equally  delighted  to  boast,  does  not  appear — 
nor,  perhaps,  did  they  understand;  but  this 
we  do  know,  that  many  of  the  most  dis- 
contented and  the  most  clamorous  for  reform 
have  revolution  from  day  to  day  in  their  mouths, 
yet  really  meaning  nothing  else  but  that  sacred 
revolution  of  1688,  and  meaning  only  to  restore 
the  constitution  to  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
as  they  conceive,  then  settled;  in  which  state, 
however,  in  my  conscience  and  judgment,  I 
l>elieve  it  substantially  now  remains.  **  No 
good  could  be  done  without  an  overthrow  of 
government,*'  that  they  had  probably  learned 
to  say,  and  we  are  to  consider  what  sort  of  an 
overUirow;  whether  they  meant  to  turn  out 
his  majesty's  ministers,  or  what  their  object 
was  ?  Government  is  a  veiy  general  and  inide- 
finite  expression,  applied  to  various  purposes. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  his  majesty's  ministers,  who  were  formerly 
in  more  homely  language  called  his  majesty's 
servants,  to  be  st^'led  his  majesty's  government, 
and  almost  daily,  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, we  hear  and  read  that  expression  so 
applied.  Well  then,  there  they  held  this  con- 
versation, as  you  find  by  the  testimony  of  that 
witness,  among  persons  to  the  number  of 
about,  sometimes,  half  a  dozen  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty  in  the  room ;  two  constables 
went  into  the  room  where  these  men  were 
sitting  over  their  drink,  and  admonished  them 
that  they  had  better  not  talk  in  that  foolish 
way,  meaning  no  doubt  that  they  did  not 
understand  what  they  said ;  '*  why  what  have 
you  to  do  with  this  matter  ?  we  will  put  you 
up  the  chimney  if  you  talk  i^  that  was  not  like 
levying  war  against  the  king,  though  he  was 
the  king's  constable,  but  still  the  constable 
stayed.  Why  did  you  stay,  did  they  make  no 
secret  of  thrar  no,  no  secret  at  al^--any  body 
who  came  into  this  publio-house  might  hear 
this  foul  treason  proclaimed,  notice  might  have 
been  given  to  the  magistracy  before  one  of 
these  miserable  beings  had  provided  himself 
with  a  single  weapon  to  set  the  law  of  the  land 
at  defiance :  the  constable,  you  remember^  was 


in  a  dilemma;  they  had  no  fiear  of  its  being 
told — ^then  how  come  you  not  to  go  and  teUr 
why  they  threatened  me  if  I  told.  Can  yoa 
believe,  gentlemen,  if  menjwere  in  their  senses, 
that  they  should  sit  in  a  public-house,  give  an 
invitation  to  the  constable  to  come  ax^  bear 
what  they  were  talking  about,  which  was  no 
leaa  a  thing  (they  would  have  you  to  believe) 
than  to  subdue  his  majesty  and  bis  whole  army 
by  seven  drunken  paupers  at  an  ale-hoose 
without  a  weapon,  for  that  was  all  that  was 
exhibited  on  the  Sunday }  that  is  the  evidence 
of  the  first  witness,  Martin. 

Then  ^bu  had  a  witness  of  the  name  of 
Asbury,  who  stated  to  you  that  they  said  tbc^ 
must  turn  out ;  you  recollect  he  tried  to  repeat 
some  lines,  a  lesson  they  had  all  been  tanght 
and  had  got  by  heart.  The  attomey-genetil 
has  said,  '*  I  do  not  care  what  their  object  wis 
if  they  intended  to  overturn  the  government  ;** 
but,  gentlemen,  their  object  is  of  the  last  ha* 
portance,  and  let  us  hear  what  they  were  to 
fight  for,  for  bread  1  that  is  what  they  propeaed 
to  fight  for;  that  the  government  must  be  op* 
posed,  they  have  stated  to  you  was  part  of  xtm. 
words  of  this  poetry  as  it  is  called,  but  poetijr 
is  proverbially  fiction — it  was  part  of  the  pottr]^ 
that  they  were  to  oppose  the  government. 

So  ends  the  evidence  of  the  conspiiacf 
hitherto ;  was  that  which  passed  at  the  time  of 
that  meeting,  which  is  one  of  the  overt  acts  of 
the  indictment,— was  that  transaction  at  the 
ale-house  a  conspiracy  to  make  war  against 
the  king?  our  beloved  sovereign  was  never- 
mentioned  in  the  whole  of  this  foolish  conver- 
sation. **  Oh,  but"  I  suppose  Mr.  Solicitor 
General  will  tell  you  by  and  by,  as  he  is  makings 
an  observation  upon  that  in  his  notes,  **  Oh. 
they  kept  that  in  the  back  ground,  they  Imd 
much  deeper  objects  than  they  avowed;"  it 
was  odd  then  that  they  shonld  sit  in  an  ale- 
house at  noon  day,  on  a  Sunday,  with  coo-^ 
stables  and  others  round  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  foolish  enotagh  to  avow  that  pail  of 
their  design  and  to  conceal  the  other. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  is  that  which  ro> 
lates  to  the  transactions  of  the  9th,  for  the 
attorney-general  has  said  the  plot  was  formed 
on  the  Sunday  and  it  was  executed  on  the 
Monday.  James  Shipman,  speaking  of  meet- 
ing the  captain,  as  he  has  been  called,  saj^- 
I  asked  him  what  they  weretodofbrprovisiom 
when  they  got  to  Nottingham ;  Oh,  he  said, 
there  would  be  bread,  and  beef,  and  rum,  and 
every  thing.  Well,  says  I,  provisions  for  your- 
self, but  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor 
women  whom  you  leave  behind  ?  Oh,  a  pro* 
visional  government  will  be  sent  down  to  re- 
lieve the  wives  and  children.  So  that  yod  see 
these  hungry  paupers  wanted  a  provisional 
government  to  supply  them  with  food,  that  was 
what  they  conceived ;  for  you  aee  it  is  in  answer 
to  the  question  that  is  put  vrhere  they  are  to 
get  provisions  for  their  wives  and  children,  a- 
provisional  government  is  to  come  down  mm 
London,  and  then  roast-beef  and  ale  will  be  in 
plenty,  that  wa«  their  idea  of  the  alteiatioB- 
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they  propoMd  of  the  goTemment.  After  that 
little  convenation,  an  old  woman  tapped  him 
OB  the. shoulder,  and  she  said  —there  is  a  ma- 
gntrate  here ;  ^  Oh/'  says  the  captain,  ^  you 
will  haTe  another  magistrate  soon  who  will 
give  you  somethmg  to  eat ;"  and  then  says  the 
witness,  the  man  conducted  himself  so  foolishly 
that  I  thought  he  must  be  either  drunk  or  mad. 
So  I  think  will  you,  gentlemen,  or  deluded  and 
imposed  upon  most  g^rossly,  if  he  could  for  a 
moment  expect  that  any  direct  outrage  could 
Imtc  the  effect  of  producing  bene6t. 

Thoroas  Turner  stated  a  great  many  things, 
uid  told  you  how  the  army  was  collected  :  he 
■aw  three  men  with  guns  on  Monday  night ; 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  army,  the  first 
regiment  thit  took  the  ground  consisted  of 
three  men  witli  guns :  at  Hunt's  Bam  they  col- 
lected, and  accumulated  their  numbers  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy.  They 
called  at  a  public-house,  and  had  some  re- 
fteshmenty  and  the  captain  told  them,  having 
called  for  his  bill,  which  amounted  to  eight 
tod  twenty  shillings,  "  Well,  I  will  take  care 
you  shall  be  paid,"  and  all  was  settled  between 
the  parties  with  perfect  amity.  They  marched 
oo  two  or  three  miles  and  then  this  army  began 
to  drop  off;  that  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
war. 

The  next  witness  is  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Tomlinson ;  he  spoke  of  what  they  had  said 
respecting  a  cloud  that  was  coming  from  the 
North,  that  was  to  sweep  all  before  it ;  not  | 
•aoh  a  cloud  as  came  down  to  Derby  in  the 
year  1745 — not  an  army  in  battle  array — but 
a  swarm  of  hungry  and  unemployed  mechanics 
damouriiig  for  food  ;  that  was  the  cloud  that 
was  to  come  from  the  North. 

Elijah  Hall  gave  you  an  account  of  what 
passed  at  his  house :  any  thing  about  deposing 
the  king? — hurling  him  from  his  throne,  his 
royal  state,  and  the  dignity  of  this  imperial 
realm  ? — No— oh  no,  they  said  they  wanted  a 
IMigger  loaf,  and  altered  times.  Is  that  making 
war  against  the  king  ?  They  wanted  a  bigger 
loaf,  and  altered  times ;  and  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  wipe  off  the  national  debt ;  this  was 
the  conduct  of  these  miserable  paupers  at  that 
time. 

Then  what  account  does  Elijah  Hall,  the 
younger,  give  you  of  it,  and  of  their  inten- 
tions ? — He  does  not  seem  to  know  much  more 
what  they  were  about  than  the  mob  themselves, 
bat  he  heard  some  of  the  mob  say,  they  were 
yoing  to  pull  down  the  parliament  house,  and 
tmend  the  1|lws.  1  suppose  they  talked  about 
a  reform  in  parliament,  and  he,  not  under- 
itending  what  they  meant,  imagined  it  \vas 
pulling  down  the  parliament  house ;  but 
whether  they  had  an  intention  of  pulling  down 
the  parliament  house  or  not — ^whether  they  had 
IB  their  minds  a  reform  in  parliament,  which  I 
hsve  no  doubt  they  had,  is  not  very  material  to 
thepresent  question. 

Then  this  morning,  after  hearing  a  few  other 
witnesses,  a  person  of  the  name  of  William 
Shipman  was  called.    The  only  warlike  occur- 


rence that  he  witnessed  was,  that  several  guns 
were  attempted  to  be  fired  as  a  signal,  without 
effect ;  so  that  they  had  not  skill  enough  to  tire 
a  gun,  till  at  last  the  captain  came  forward, 
aoid  he  had  skill  and  dexterity  enough  to  fire  off 
his — that  great  achievement  was  at  last  with 
difficulty  eflfected. 

Henry  Hole  sajn,  that  they  told  him  he  shpuld 
have  roast  beef  and  ale  if  he  went  to  Notting- 
ham, and  that  persons  should  be  appoint^ 
to  take  care  of  their  families,  I  suppose  this 
provisional  government  who  were  to  feed 
them,  and  that  they  stated  that  they  were 
starving,  and  that  it  was  the  last  shift  they 
could  ever  make. 

Then  another  and  a  veiy  important  witness 
of  their  proceedings,  of  the  name  of  Goodwin, 
was  called  before  you,  to  whose  evidence  I 
beg  your  particular  attention.  He  saw  this 
party  in  battle  array ;  they  amounted  to  about 
a  hundred,  and,  says  he,  they  were  marching 
two  deep,  lock  step:  for  in  order  to  magnify 
this  into  war,  you  perceive  the  anxietv  with 
which  the  lock  step  was  introduced — they 
marched  up'  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  he  began  to 
lecture  them  immediately  about  peace  and 
quietness:  did  they  commit  any  outrage  ?  none 
whatever — he  endeavoured  to  persuade  one  of 
them  to  give  up  this  foolish  pursuit  and  stay 
at  home ;  he  did  not  succeea  with  that  par- 
ticular individual,  but  after  holding  this  con- 
versation with  their  captain  about  violating  the 
laws,  and  being  hanged,  the  captain  did  not 
molest  him,  but  turned  to  the  right  and  left 
and  marched  ofl*,  suffering  two  or  three  of  their 
ranks  to  file  off  and  retire  into  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

But  to  make  war  there  must  be  not  only 
men,  but  the  means  of  war,  and  yesterday  they 
produced  to  you  three  or  four  pikes  and  a  bag 
of  bullets — their  cuse  was  summed  up  with 
that,  for  when  they  had  produced  tliat  stock  of 
ammunition  there  was  an  end  to  all  their  war- 
fare :  however  they  marched  on  in  the  road  to 
Nottingham — ^yes,  and  even  the  ammunition 
was  taken  from  them  ;  the  good  fellow  gave  it 
up  as  tamely  as  the  rertt  of  his  associates  ):ad 
marched  off  on  receiving  the  denial  at  the  But- 
terley  works. 

A  worthy  magistrate  saw  them  on  the  road  ; 
he  went  to  call  in  the  kiii^*s  army  to  oppose 
them  ;  when  he  came  back  witit  eis^hteen  dra- 
goons he  was  quite  disappointed,  the  enemy 
had  fled,  they  had  all  melted  uwny  and  left 
their  arms  on  the  licld  of  battle,  except,  says 
he,  that  1  saw  a  company  of  thirty,  whom  with 
one  dragoon  I  pursued  and  took  several  into 
custody. 

lliere  ends  the  history  of  the  war  against 
the  great  king  of  England,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1817 — a  war  against  whom?  the  mightiest 
monarch  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  a  monarch 
at  the  head  of  a  constitution  and  government 
which  in  this  world  never  had  its  equal,  whose 
hand  is  strengthened  by  the  law  as  well  as  by 
the  sword,  who  is  supported  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  every  act  which  has  been  ad- 
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^led  or  portued  for  many  yean  past;  the 
commander  of  a  numerous  and  invincible  army, 
under  the  bravest  and  most  illnstrious  general 
of  the  age,  against  whom  this  pauper  captain 
is  said  to  have  made  war  to  dethrone  the  icing, 
a  captain  who  did  not  even  face  a  single  dra- 
goon, but  who  with  the  rest  of  his  troops 
vanished  and  melted  away  in  a  few  hours  like 
a  heap  of  snow,  no  resistance  being  made 
against  any  persons  in  authority ;  a  magistrate 
Went  to  meet  them,  but  before  he  could  pull  the 
riot  act  out  of  his  pocket  to  give  them  warning 
of  their  danger,  th^  disappeared.  If  they  had 
waited  to  hear  the  riot  act  you  would  never 
have  heard  of  this  prosecution  for  high  treason, 
if  the  magistrate  nad  read  the  proclamation 
in  the  terms  the  law  has  ordained,  **  Our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  king  chargethand  command- 
eth  all  persons  being  assembled,  immediately 
to  disperse  themselves  and  peaceably  to  depart 
to  their  habitations  or  to  their  lawful  business, 
upon  the  pains  of  the  act  made  in  the  first  year 
of  king  George,  for  preventing  tumults  and 
riotous  assemblages,**  and  if  they  had  remained 
together  for  an  hour  after  this  notice,  their  lives 
would  have  been  forfeited :  but  this  law  has,  you 
see,  provided  that  a  mbguided  British  subject, 
who  runs  his  head  against  a  stone  wall,  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  a  warning,  before  his  life  is 
forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  But  how 
was  this  ?  it  was  just  like  sending  for  a  doctor 
and  saying  you  must  make  haste  or  the  patient 
will  be  well  before  you  arrive ;  for  though  the 
magistrate  went  in  all  haste  to  fetch  m  the 
military,  he  could  not  find  work  for  more  than 
one  dragoon  and  himself.  The  king's  army, 
consisting  of  one  dragoon  put  them  all  to 
rout;  but,  another  thing  would  have  routed 
them  much  sooner — a  round  of  beef  and  a  few 
barrels  of  ale ;  for  if  Mr.  Goodwin,  that  good- 
humoured  gentleman  who  warned  tliem  or  their 
danger,  iiad  set  before  them  this  long-wished 
round  of  beef  and  big  loaf,  as  they  call  it,  the 
military  would  have  had  nothing  to  do — the 
justice  would  not  have  had,  as  he  has  not  had 
yet,  an  opportuoity  of  reading  the  proclamation 
and  the  riot  act. 

These  are  the  circumstances ;  I  have  taken 
leave  to  state  to  you  the  law  as  i  understand  it, 
and  you  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  condition  to 
judge  for  yourselves,  and  to  say  upon  TOur 
oaths,  whether  this  was  a  war  against  the  king 
of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  him 
from  his  throne,  or  was  one  of  those  h^dlesi 
and  mad  riots  which  have  been  often  excited 
by  hunger  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages.  You 
find  it  was  the  case  in  the  rei|[n  of  queen  Mary, 
when  it  was  made  felony  with  a  caution  from 
the  justices ;  and  you  see,  that  even  in  that 
age,  as  in  this,  when  people  are  hungry — when 
fcKxl  is  scarce—when  there  is  a  famine  in  the 
land,  disturbances  will  break  out.  Those  who 
have  food  from  day  to  day  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  oan  have  no  conception  of  the  emo- 
tions of  a  fellow  creature  with  a  famished 
fiunilj  about  him — with  a  wife  and  children 
wantmg  fi>od;  wt  can  have  oo  adequate  ooo- 
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ceptioo  of  these  things ;  but,  alas  t  these  five 
and  thirty  wretched  creatures  could  feel  them: 
the  law  has  provided  for  the  case  of  poor 
illiterate  people  occasionally  driven  to  despair 
by  famine,  and  has  said,  that  when  that  happens 
they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  notice  by  pro- 
clamation from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  before 
their  lives  shall  be  forfeited :  but  these  men 
had  not  the  benefit  of  that  notice,  for  they 
dispersed  without  it,  so  that  although  this  was 
a  not  undoubtedly  of  great  enormity,  yet  I 
trust  you  will  feel  that  it  was  still  but  a  riot. 
I  suspect  that  the  attorney-general  is  folly 
aware  of  that ;  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
if  you  shall  be  of  opinion,  as  I  trust  you  willi 
that  this  was  not  war,  but  riot,  the  attorney- 
general  has  his  indictments  readv  for  the  grand 
jury ;  and  it  is  open  to  him  still  to  take  that 
course,  though  I  should  humbly  hope,  in  meicy 
to  these  misguided  men,  he  may  consider 
their  long  imprisonment,  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  the  peril  in  which  their  lives  have  stood 
during  the  time  of  their  imprisonmentr— suf- 
ficient atonement  for  their  ofiience. 

There  never  were  two  seasons  in  the  histoiy 
of  this  country,  that  differed  more  than  the 
season  of  the  last  year  and  the  present ;  in- 
stead of  a  hungry  and  famished  people,  wanting 
employment  as  well  as  food,  the  commerce  of 
tlie  countiy  is  gradually  reviving,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  property  and  employment  restored. 
It  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  us  with  a 
bountiful  season,  which  has  contributed  mote 
■than  any  thing  that  could  possibly  have  been 
provided  by  human  ingenuity,  to  subdue  all 
discontent  among  us ;  it  looks  now  as  if  the 
time  had  really  commenced  when  we  can  in- 
deed begin,  with  united  hands  and  hearts,  to 
enioy  the  fruits  and  blessings  of  our  long-ex- 
pected peace ;  and  it  would  give  me  satisfaction 
to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life,  if  in  addition  to 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  defend  the 
people  of  England  from  the  extension  of  the 
law  of  treason,  any  thing  that  I  could  say  or  do 
in  this  place,  coidd  contribute  to  restore  the 
alienatea  affections  of  some  few  ot  his  nuyes^s 
subjects  in  this  country,  to  their  venerable 
sovereign.  I  trust  that  when  this  trial  is  over, 
if  we  see  these  men  restored  to  their  families 
— if  we  see  that  they  are  not  to  be  offered  op 
as  victims  on  the  altar  of  public  justice — if  we 
find  that  they  are  to  mingle  again  with  their 
friends  and  their  families,  that  they  will  have 
received  a  lesson  by  these  prosecutions,  from 
which  they  will  derive  benefit  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives ;  the  example  whidi  has  been  af- 
forded to  all  who  are  out  of  doors,  of  the  dan* 
ger  into  which  men  fall  by  committing  such 
outrages  as  these — the  observations  that  will 
come  from  the  learned  judges,  witli  more  weight 
than  from  anybody  else,  to  convince  them  of  the 
folly  and  futility  of  their  proceedings,  will,  I 
trust,  do  us  all  good,  and  will  restore  that 
harmony  and  good  humour  which  ought  ever 
to  subsist  amongst  Englishmen,  who  will  now 
and  then,  however,  have  a  few  angry  words  aboot 
public  affiui%  bat  without  any  ill  meaninf  • 
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Permit  nic,  in  a  few  words,  to  remind  yoa 
iiHiat  it  is  thai  I  humbly  conceive  will  desenre 
your  attentife  consideration  on  the  behalf  of  the 
peaoD  accused  :  There  is  no  function  of  a  jury, 
ii  you  must  by  this  time  be  well  aware,  that  u 
•f  half  the  importance  of  that  to  whidi  I  have 
■Undedy  namely,  that  of  carefully  keeping  the 
law  d  treason  within  due  bounds,  of  carefully 
protecting  the  subject  from  the  rigour  and 
idferity  of  those  laws.  Unless  in  your  cod- 
■dtaces  you  believe  the  accused  is  proved  to 
liave  violated  them,  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
yourselves  and  to  posterity  to  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  those  laws,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
be  unnecessarily  extended.  In  this  case,  I 
tfust  you  will  find  no  facts  sufficient  to  make 
cut  a  case  of  high  treason ;  the  acts  done  must, 
in  all  cases  of  crime,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in 
oUiers,  I  do  not  say  be  adequate  to  the  end,  for 
then  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  high 
traMon,  but  there  must  be  some  proportion  h^ 
tween  the  means  and  the  end ;  for  if  a  man 
attempt  a  thing  by  means  utterly  inadequate, 
diere  cannot  be  stronger  evidence  that  he  did 
BOt  seriously  intend  to  do  the  thing ;  supposing 
%  man  stood  at  the  end  of  the  road  towards 
London,  and  had  been  told  a  particular  person 
was  in  London,  and  he  had  said,  lilting  up  his 

Em,  here  goes,  I  will  fire  at  him :  he  might 
ve  the  folly  to  suppose  it  would  read)  its 
tetinatioii,  but  unless  there  was  a  probable 
VBMon  to  believe  that  the  end  would  be  attained, 
the  folly  of  the  means  is  a  protection  against 
its  being  supposed  that  he  had  the  end  dis- 
tiac^y  in  view.  You  see  then,  that  if  this 
evidence  does  not  sustain  the  diarge,  I  have 
humbly  submitted  that  tlie  pri:K>ner  wUl  be  en- 
titled to  your  acquittal ;  that  whatever  course 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  take  against  the 
aecused  hereafter  for  this  riot,  is  matter  with 
which  you  have  nothing  to  do;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  undoubtedly  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  to  consider  whether  or  not  Uiis 
bij^r  species  of  crime  has  been  committed ; 
the  evidence  has  not  only  not  proved  a  case  of 
high  treason,  but  it  has  not,  as  I  have  sub- 
autted,  proved  a  felony  under  the  riot  act; 
because  the  prodamation,  that  is  the  cMtion, 
vae  not  given.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  particularly,  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  if 
there  oe  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  it  b  high 
treason  or  riot,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of 
the  language  of  my  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield 
to  the  jury  in  the  year  1781,  that  you  will  give 
die  accused  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  I  eovf 
c^ve  that  it  is  always  for  the  advantage  and 
ftv  the  inter^ts  of  the  country,  that  if  a  doubtful 
case  of  treason  is  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  a  jury  (indeed  I  may  say  that  by  ancient 
UB^ge  and  common  sense)  the  scale  should 
always  preoonderate  in  favour  of  the  subject ; 
that  I  think  is  the  substance  of  what  lord 
Mansfidd  stated^in  oondusion,  to  the  jury  iu 
the  case  of  lord  George  Gordon. 

With  that  observation  I  will  dose  what  I 
bave  to  submit  to  you ;  the  offences  of  these 
persons  have  been  atrocious,  but  they  have  not 


been  treason;  or  if  you  doubt  whether  diey 
have  been  treason  or  not,  you  will  sive  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  say  that  they 
have  not  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  and  thereby 
rescue  Tour  county  from  the  imputation  of 
betn^  ue  only  one  in  Ensland  where  this 
species  of  treason  has  been  held  to  have  been 
committed  twice  in  a  century,  in  the  year  1745^ 
and  again  in  1817. 
Gentlemen  I  will  not  trouble  you  further. 


BVIDEHCE  FOa  THE  PaiSOHEa. 

John  Haxard  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  Crosf. 

I  believe  you  are  the  overseer  of  the  township 
ofWilford?— Yes. 

How  far  is  that  from  this  place?— About 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles ;  it  is  not  in  this 
county. 

Do  you  know  Jeremiah  Brandretli  ? — Yes. 

What  condition  of  life  was  he  in?— A  frame- 
work knitter ;  I  suppose  so. 

What  do  you  mean  by  you  suppose  so  ? — He 
told  me  so  when  he  came  over. 

Was  that  before  this  matter  occurred? — 
Yes. 

Did  he  and  his  family  receive  relief  from  your 
parish  f — ^Yes ;  they  were  removed  to  Wilford 
nom  Sutton  Ashfiefd. 

Mr.  DntMon. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury.  After 
the  very  able  and  impressive  address  which 
you  have  just  heard,  a  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  consult  my  own  judgment  alone,  I 
should  probably  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  this 
question  without  any  observations  from  me;  be* 
cause,  feeling  it  necessary  to  go  over  very  nearly 
the  same  ground  with  my  learned  friend,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  can  present  nothing  to  your  minds 
with  so  much  force  as  it  has  already  been  pre 
sented  bv  him.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  fed 
that  on  the  present  occasion  my  learned  friend 
and  myself  are  invested  with  something  like  a 
public  duty ;  and  that  when  the  act  of  William 
3rd  with  a  proper  jealousy  of  state  prosecutions, 
gave  the  prisoner  the  privilege  of  being  heard 
by  two  counsel,  both  those  counsel  were  in  a 
manner  bound  by  the  same  law  to  lay  before 
the  jury  such  observations  as  might  occur  to 
their  x>wn  minds.  In  some  sense,  indeed,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  most,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  adopt  the  ideas  of  my  learned  precursor, 
beoiuse  my  own  opinions,  which  were  formed 
■Hi  great  distance  from  him,  and  without  any 
opportunity  of  conferring  upon  the  subject  till 
we  met  at  this  place,  have  received  so  much 
countenance  and  sanction  from  his  concurrence 
in  them  as  to  give  me  the  fullest  confidence  in 
their  justice.  With  the  same  confidence 
therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  them  before 
the  court ;  and  looking  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  case  was  stated,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
I  me  to  follow  my  learned  friend  in  proclaiming 
at  the  outset  my  strong  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  my  learned  friend  the 
attomey^general.    It  appears  to  me  that  that 
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doctrine  10  not  the  law  of  England.  I  will 
sute  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  that  opinion, 
and  of  the  validity  of  those  reasons  you  will 
judge. 

The  first  count  of  this  indictment  is  framed 
upon  the  statute  of  25th  Edward  3rd  for 
levying  war  against  the  king ;  and  it  was  stated 
to  you,  I  think  very  distinctly,  by  my  learned 
friend  the  attorney-general,  that  the  other  two 
counts,  in  fact,  resolve  themselves  into  the  first. 
In  both  of  those  other  counts,  which  are 
framed  upon  a  more  recent  statute,  the  levying 
war  is  the  important  overt  act:  if  no  war  was 
levied,  no  high  treason  was  committed.  I 
think  I  collected,  as  the  result  of  what  he  said, 
that  the  single  question  for  your  consideration 
is,  whether  war  has  or  has  not  been  levied 
against  the  king  ? 

Now,  I  must  be  allpwed  to  express  my  sur- 
prise that  the  learned  attorney-general  should 
have  stated  the  law  upon  the  subject  so  very 
shortly,  and  with  so  little  reference  to  the  great 
authorities  which  are  to  be  cited  upon  this 
subject,  because  though  I  trust  and  believe  Chat 
none  of  you  have  come  with  the  chance  of 
taking  upon  you  the  important  office  with 
which  you  are  now  invested,  without  accurately 
informing  your  own  minds  upon  the  subject 
of  trials  for  high  treason  in  general,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  correctly  understanding  the  lao- 
gua^  which  musl4)e  held  upon  this  occasion ; 
yet  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  to 
you,  as  it  is  indeed  to  us  all,  in  many  respects, 
a  new  subject ;  I  therefore  think  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  if  the  learned  attorney- 
general  had  gone  somewhat  more  fully  into  the 
history  of  this  business,  and  laid  the  law  before 
you,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statute-book, 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
mentators upon  the  statute  of  treasons. 

It  appears  to  roe,  that  even  the  preamble  of 
that  statute  will  form  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  consideration  of  any  jury  to  whom  such 
a  question  is  referred,  stating  as  it  does  in 
the  language  employed  by  the  parliament  itself, 
the  reasons  for  having  passed  the  statute. 
I  am  now  about  to  quote  a  passage  from  a 
most  important  treatise — the  treatise  of  sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  has  written  very  largely 
upon  this  subject,  and  has  set  forth  not  only 
the  act  of  parliament  upon  which  this  question 
arises,  but  also  the  preamble  bvwhidi  it  is 
introduced.  The  preamble  is  this  ^  that  as 
the  justices  of  our  lord  the  king,  assigned  in 
divers  counties,  have  adjudged  persons  im- 
peached before  them  to  be  traitors  for  divers 
causes,  unknown  to  the  generality  to  be 
treason,**  they  petition  that  **  it  will  please  our 
Lord  the  king,  by  his  council,  and  by  the  great 
men  and  sages  of  the  land  to  declare  the  points 
of  treason  in  this  present  parliament.''  Because 
the  judges  in  their  assizes  have  convicted  per- 
sons of  treasons  unknown  to  the  lawof  England, 
therefore  king  Edward  and  his  parliament  de- 
termined to  come  to  a  declaration  of  the  law, 
by  which  the  jury  shall  be  enabled  at  once  to 
declare  upon  the  tndenoe  whether  ornot  Che 


hid  has  been  committed.  It  was  therefore  t<> 
avoid  all  comtructum  that  this  act  of  parliament 
was  passed ;  for  it  was  known  that  in  former 
times  these  constructions  had  been  improperiy 
engrafted  upon  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
the. same  constructions  might  afterwards  be 
fastened  upon  the  subject ;  and  therefore  what** 
ever  respect  I  entertain  for  sir  Michael  Foster, 
and  for  the  treatise  compiled  by  him  in  his 
leisure,  and  for  other  text  writers  on  this  branch 
of  the  law,  I  own  I  entertain  much  more  re- 
spect for  the  text  written  by  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  for  the  protection  of  men  againsi 
arbitrary  treasons. 

What  are  the  treasons  then  that  they  have 
declared  ? — First,  the  compassing  or  imagining 
the  death  of  our  lord  the  xing,  and  afterwards 
the  levying  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in 
his  realm.  There  are  other  treasons  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  this  occasion,  but 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  specifying, 
that  you  may  see  that  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
except  in  this  unfortunate  article  of  levying 
war,  there  is  not  any  single  treason  capable  of 
being  extended  by  construction.  In  language 
the  most  distinct  and  positive  it  is  declared 
treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
lord  the  king — ^to  murder  the  diancellor, 
treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  in  their  places 
when  performing  their  offices — to  offer  per- 
sonal violence  to  the  females  of  the  royal 
family — or  to  levy  war  aeainst  the  king.  The 
treason  fourthly  declarea  is,  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies,  within  the  realm  or  without, 
and  being  thereof  proveably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  people  of^  their  own  condition ;  then 
counterfeiting  Uie  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or 
his  money;  and  lastly,  bringing  counterfeit 
money  into  the  realm. 

Now,  I  would  submit  to  you,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  language  to  be  throughout  more  dear 
and  direct ;  and  you  will  in  a  moment  be  con- 
vinced that  the  language  employed  in  describing 
the  particular  treason  of  wtiich  this  individual 
is  accused  before  you,  is  as  distinct  and  as  im* 
possible  to  be  mbtaken  as  any  one  of  these 
clear  descriptions  of  facts  which  I  have  read 
to  you.     My  learned   fnend,   the  attorney- 
general,  did  indeed  venture  to  ask  if  this  is  not 
high  treason,  repeatedly  calling  it  treason  6y  con- 
ttmetioH  of  Uao.    **  What  is  high  treason?  if 
this  is  not  levying  war,  what  is  levying  waif   I 
think  my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Cross)  has  given 
to  this  question  a  complete  and  satismctoiy 
answer ;  it  is  answered  by  every  page  of  history 
and    more    especially  of  our  early  history. 
When,  seventy  years  ago,  the  Pretender  arrived 
in  this  very  town  with  vast  force,  with  an  ex- 
chequer, vrith  allies,  claiming  the  crown  of  the 
realm,  and  proclaiming  that  king  George  was 
an  usurper  on  his  rights,  that  was  a  levying  of 
war.   The  Pretender  might  be  cal led  a  foreigner 
coming  to  invade  a  country  which  did  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  his  case  might  Ml  under 
the  ol^rvations  of  my  learned  friend,  rather  un- 
necessarily made,  when  he  told  you  that  war 
might  be  levied,  without  a  foreign  invasion,  by 
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jMTtons  within  the  realm.  Most  undoiibtedlj 
war  may  be  levied  bv  the  subjects  of  this 
realm ;  most  undoabtedly  war  has  been  levied 
by  the  subjects  of  this  realm;  most  nn- 
dottbtedly  at  the  time  when  this  statute  passed, 
there  was  no  oflTence  whatever  so  common,  so 
clear,  so  intelli^ble  to  all  mankind  as  this  very 
offence  of  levying  war  against  the  kin^  by  his 
sabjecis  in  his  realm,  not  by  construction,  not 
by  interpretation,  not  by  classing  together  a 
vast  variety  of  motives,  by  saying  yon  did 
mean  this  in  fact,  and  therefore  must  have 
meant  something  else  by  construction  of  law, 
but  by  plain  direct  overt  acts,  impossible  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Look  to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  2nd,  the 
fcther  of  the  king  who  passed  this  act  of  par- 
liamenL  lie  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  who 
riMe  in  arms  against  him.  Against  this  king 
war  was  levied  in  liis  realm.  Or  look  to  the 
reign  immediately  following  that  of  Edward 
8ra,  and  yon  will  remember  that  king  RicharA 
Sod  also  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Ilenry  the  fourth.  That 
was  a  levyinpf  of  war  against  the  king.  In 
subsequent  reigns  there  were  usurpers  claiming 
right  to  the  crown;  great  barons,  powerful 
subiects,  canvassing  these  several  claims  ac- 
cording to  their  own  partialities  and  afioctions, 
raffing  forces  on  their  own  estates,  assembled 
and  united  them  in  order  to  depose  the  reign- 
ing monarch  from  his  kingly  slate  and  imperial 
name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  4lh,  you  know  that 
the  conspiracies  of  Northumberland  and  Hotspur 
•his  fon  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  deposmg 
that  same  king  Henry,  whom  they  had  as- 
sisted to  gain  tbe  crown,  by  levying  war  against 
his  predecessor.  And  so  it  was  when  the  Pre- 
tender came  in  1745,  and  seduced  numbers  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  join  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispossessing  the  actual  kinp;  of  these 
realms.    I  think,  then,  I  have  answered  the 

auestion  satisfdctorily,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
kere  is  no  single  overt  act  which  admits  of 
being  stated  in  more  plain  language,  or  which 
was  St  that  period  of  more  ordinary  occur- 
rence. 

Now,  observe  in  what  respect  this  statute 
has  always  been  held.  Lord  Coke  most  justly 
observes,  *'  these  are  cases  in  which,  of  all 
others,  the  law  is  most  necessary  to  be  known, 
because  it  concemeth  the  safety  of  bb  majesty, 
the  quiet  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  li&, 
honour,  fame,  liberty,  blood,  wife,  and  pos- 
terity of  the  party  accused,  besides  the  for- 
Ibiture  of  his  lands,  goods,  and  all  that  he 
hath;^  for  this  reason,  indeed,  he  departs 
Irom  the  practice  of  his  age,  and  composes  his 
treatise  on  tliis  branch  of  the  law  in  English, 
that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  all  the  king's 
subjects,  truly  adding  the  remark  that  **  most 
miserable  is  that  slavery  where  the  law  is  nn- 
Icnown  and  undefined.''  The  object  of  the 
law  in  question  W^,  to  make  it  so  perfectly 
clear  in  itself  as  to  evclnde  all  construction ; 
and  there  is  this  moat  rematluible  provinoDy 


that,  if  any  case  arises  which  is  not  there  da- 
fined,  the  sense  of  the  king  and  his  pariiauMot 
shall  be  taken  before  it  is  called  treason ;  a 
provision  peculiar  to  this  act,  and  arising  oat 
of  that  particular  aim  and  object  with  which 
alone  it  was  framed.  *'  If  it  be  not''  (saya 
lord  Coke)  ''  within  the  words  of  this  act,  then 
by  force  of  a  clause  hereafter  it  cannot  be  ad- 
judged treason,  nntil  it  be  declared  treason  by 
parliament,  which  is  the  remedy  in  that  case 
which  the  makers  of  the  law  provided  :"  and 
afterwards  he  makes  a  very  remarkable  ob- 
servation, the  more  so  as  coming  from  one  who 
was  himself  a  judge,  and  many  years  presided 
over  the  criminal  la#  as  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land. ^  Nothing  is  left  to  the  construction  of 
the  judge  if  it  be  not  specified  and  particu- 
larized before  by  this  act ;  a  happy  sanctuary 
or  place  of  refnge  for  judges  to  ny  unto,  that 
no  man's  blood  and  ruin  of  his  family  do  lie 
upon  their  consciences  against  law:  and  if 
that  the  construction  by  arguments  from  the 
like,  or  from  the  less  to  tl)e  greater,  had  been 
left  to  judges,  the  mischief  before  this  statute 
would  have  remained,  namely,  diversity  of 
opinions  what  ought  to  be  adjudged  treason, 
which  this  statute  hath  taken  away  by  express 
words,  and  the  statute  of  1  Mary  doth  repeal 
all  treasons  but  only  such  as  be  expressed  in 
this  act  of  the  25th  Edward  3rd,  wherein"  he 
says  ''  this  word  expressed  is  to  be  observed." 

The  doubtfolnesrof  the  law  before  the  time 
of  Edward  8rd,  is  stated  by  the  same  great 
authority,  almost  in  stronger  language :  ''  when 
we  consider,'*  says  he  *'  how  many  acts  of 
pariiament  that  have  made  new  treasons,  and 
other  capital  offences,  are  either  repealed  by 
general  or  express  words,  or  expired  ;  how 
many  indictments,  attainders  of  treason,  felonies, 
and  other  crimes,  which  are  not  warrantable 
by  law  at  this  day," — he  then  enters  into  his 
reasons  for  publication — ^'  we  have  thought 
good  to  publish  this  third  part  of  the  Institutes, 
wherein  we  follow  that  old  and  sure  rule — 
judgment  should  be  given  by  the  laws,  and  not 
by  precedents;"  therefore,  if  improper  pre- 
cedents have  in  corrupt  times,  or  by  any 
means  whatever,  crept  into  the  practice  of  the 
law  of  this  country,  here  is  the  text,  the  bible 
of  that  law,  to  which  we  may  resort,  as  a  lamp 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  truth. 

All  lord  Coke's  observations  upon  this  statute 
(though  I  do  not  affect  to  read  them  all)  de- 
serve your  serious  attention  :  thoy  speak  to  the 
conscience  of  every  man  who  may  be  called  to 
pronounce  on  the  gnilt  of  a  fellow  subject 
charged  with  tieason,  in  language  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive.  The  act  requires  that 
the  guilt  must  be  proveably  made  out — that 
the  culprit  is  to  be  proveably  attainted,  that 
is,  **  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof,  not  upon 
conjectural  presumptions,  or  inferenc-^s,  or 
strains  of  wit,  but  upon  good  and  sufficient 
proof;  and  herein  the  wora  proveably  hath  a 
great  force,  and  signifies  a  direct  and  plain 
proof;  whidi  word  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parlianeat  did  vft,  for  that  tha  oftace  in»  a^ 
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heioouty  and  was  ta  heavily  and  severely 
punished,  as  none  other  the  like,  and  therefore 
the  offender  must  proveably  be  attainted,  which 
words  are  as  forcible  as  upon  direct  and  mani- 
fest proof.  Note,  the  word  is  not  probably, 
for  then  the  common  argument  might  have 
served,  but  the  word  is  proveably  be  attainted." 
— Such  are  the  commentt  of  lord  Coke  upon 
this  great  and  important  statute— you  see  the 
reason  for  its  passing,  in  the  uncertainty  pro- 
duced by  an  arbitrary  construction — ^you  will 
see  that  soon  after  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land  its  principle  was  still  obnoiuous  to  men  in 
power.  Sometimes  there  were  temporary  laws 
to  suspend  its  efficacy ;  and  at  other  times  it 
was  evaded  by  those  whose  sacred  duty  it  was, 
to  insure  the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Richard  the  second,  to 
which  I  have  alreadv  alluded,  there  was  a 
court  held  at  Nottingham  by  Uie  king :  and 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  judges  were  taken 
on  certain  points  of  treason  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  very  shortly  what  is  said  by 
lord  Coke  on  that  subject,  for  I  am  sure  it  will 
expose  roe  to  no  sinister  imputations,  as  the 
entire  dissimilarity  of  the  times  will  prevent 
my  being  supposed  to  allude  to  any  case  which 
can  by  possioility  now  occur.  Indeed  I  quote 
but  the  words  of  my  lord  Coke,  who  in  point- 
ing out  the  reason  why  the  law  of  Edwani  was 
passed,  refers  to  what  was  done  at  that  meeting 
at  Nottingham,  in  coarse  and  violent  language. 
Such  I  would  not  myself  have  used,  but  I 
must  either  quote  it,  or  forego  the  benefit  of 
his  statemenL  **  By  this  which  hath  been 
said  it  manifestly  appeareth  what  damnable 
and  damned  opinions  those  were,  concemmg 
high  treason,  of  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the 
kingVbench,  sir  Robert  Belknap,  chief  justice 
of  the  commou  bench,  sir  John  Holt,  sir 
Roger  Fulthorp,  and  sir  William  fiurghe,  and 
of  John  Lockton,  one  of  the  king's  sergeants, 
that  were  given  to  king  Richard  2nd  at  Not- 
tingham in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 
But  more  detestable  were  the  opinions  of  the 
justices  in  2t  Richard  2nd,  and  of  Hawkford 
and  Brinckley  the  king's  sergeants  (and  the 
rather,  because  they  took  no  example  by  the 
punishment  of  the  former)  vrhich  affirmed  the 
said  opinions  to  be  good  and  lawful."  He 
does  not,  however,  forget  to  record  that  **  not 
only  that  parliament  of  21  Richard  2nd  and 
the  circumstances  and  dependencies  thereupon 
are  wholly  reversed,  revoked,  voided,  undone, 
repealed,  and  annulled  for  ever,  but  also  the 
parliament  by  which  these  false  justices  were 
attainted  is  confirmed,  for  that  it  was  for  the 
great  honour  and  common  profit  of  the  realm." 

Upon  that  subject,  I  would  merely  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  further,  that  the  attainder  of 
those  by  whom  the  unjust  judgments  were  pro- 
nounced, was  twice  reversed,  but  that  it  was 
ulUmately  confirmed  upon  that  principle  which 
guides  and  directs  in  the  act  of  Edward  3rd, 
namelv,  that  the  act  of  parliament  is  to  be 
judged  only  by  iu  own  plain  and  distinci 


terms,  atMi  that  it  is  not  open  to  iodgea  tO; 
raise  constructive  treasons  upon  it.  Lord  Halo 
says,  "  this  extravagant  as  well  as  extn^odioial 
declaration  of  treason  b^  these  lodges  nvo 
presently  an  universal  offence  to  the  kingdoiBy 
for  presently  it  bred  a  great  insecurity  to  aU 
persons,  and  the  next  parliament  there  were 
divers  appeals  of  treasons  by  certain  lords  ap« 
pellors,  wherein  many  were  convicted  of  high 
treason  under  general  words  of  accroaching 
royal  power,  subverting  the  reahn,  &c.  and. 
among  the  rest  those  very  judges  that  had  thus 
liberally  and  arbitrarily  expounded  treason  in 
answer  to  the  king's  <|uestions,  were  for  that 
very  cause  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
had  judgment  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quarter- 
ed, though  the  execution  was  spared— and  th^ 
having  led  the  way  by  an  arbitrary  construction 
of  treason  not  within  the  statute,  they  fell 
under  the  same  fate  by  the  like  arbitrary  con« 
struction  of  the  crime  of  treason."  Thus,  I 
repeat  it  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  tnidi 
on  your  minds,— the  arbitraiy  construction  of> 
treason  is  for  ever  dismissed  from  the  law  of 
the  land.  You  will  therefore  not  lose  sight  of- 
these  important  principles,  and  these  still  more 
important  decisions :  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
remember,  that  though  times  are  altered,  though 
it  is  impossible  from  the  state  of  society  that. 
the  same  occurrences  should  take  place  in  the 
present  day,  yet  that  human  nature  is  always 
the  same;  and  that  the  state  prosecutioniy 
formerly  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ext«id« 
ing  the  power  of  the  crown,  have  produced  the 
glosses  and  obser\-ations  upon  which  the  whfi4e 
doctrine  of  that  which  my  learned  friend  hat 
so  repeatedly  called  treason  by  construction  of 
law,  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Foster. 

The  question,  then,  being  upon  this  statute 
whether  that  which  has  taken  place  is  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm;   for  the- 
trial  of  that  question,  I  have  already  said,  and 
now  beg  to  repeat,  that  I  consider  yon,  twelte 
gentlemen,  the  only  tribunal.    I  conceive  the 
question  of  levying  war  against  the  king  is  n. 
matter  of  fact  exclusively ;   it  is  for  you,  and 
you  alone,  to  decide ;   and  that  for  the  bcsl 
possible  reason,   even  independently  of  die  ■ 
strong  principle  by  whidi  all  construction  i 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  that  atatnte.* 
It  must  be  a  feet  for  the  jury  to  decide,  fw  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  define  beforehand  whsft 
a  levying  of  war  shall  be.    My  lord  Hale  states 
^  what  wall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  aqnes* 
tion  of  feet,  and  requires  many  ciicnmstances 
to   give   it  that  denomination,  wbidi  nnqf 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  or  to  define.^    M 
lavs  down  the  same  proposition  in  another  perl 
of   his  work,   and  in  Mr.  Justice  Fostei^s 
Treatise,  which  hu  been  already  referred  to 
by  the  attomev-geneial,  the  very  same  obsei^ 
vation  is  in  effect  made ;  for  he  says,  ^  the 
tme  criterion  in  all  these  cases  is,  with  whee 
intention  these  parties  act,**  and  intention  ii.ia. 
all  cases  for  the  jury  alone,  and  impossible  to 
be  referred  to  the  judges.    It  depewts  upon 
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^  dTcnmstftnees  of  ereiy  particular  case,  and 
ttpon  the  new  which  ererr  particolar  jury  may 
iMppen  to  take  of  the  tacti  hroa|pht  before 
Hmoi.  whether  there  has  been  a  leryiog  of  war. 
Mr.  Jiiftice  Foeter  lays  down  the  same  law, 
awl  I  find  it  repeated  in  Mr.  East's  IVeatise  on 
iim  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  That  gentleman  re- 
Kti  on  Tery  high  authority  in  support  of  his 
proposition,  and  refers  to  a  manuscript  sum- 
OHufjr  of  criminal  law  to  whidi  he  had  access, 
OTiginally  drawn  up  by  lord  Hale,  and  after- 
waids  copied  out,  sanctioned,  and  adopted 
bv  10  many  of  the  most  learned  magistrates 
wkto  efer  adorned  the  bendi,  that  it  is  impos- 
•ible  for  any  text  writer  to  compile  a  work  so 
worthy  of  respect  and  attention,  as  that  in 
which  he  states  that  the  question  of  levying 
war  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide. 

UfKm  a  late  trial  for  high  treason,  the  same 
doctrine  wu  tuccessfnlly  contended  for  by  my 
learned  friends,  Mr.  Wetherell  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Copley.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
dfther  admitted  or  denied  by  either  of  my 
learned  friends,  the  attorney  or  solicitor-gene- 
lal ;  but  lord  Ellenborough,  when  he  came  to 
pot  the  question  to  tlie  jury,  adopted  it  in  the 
BOft  explicit  terms,  for  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  when  he  adverts  to  the  distinction 
between  rebellious  riots,  and  treason,  his  lord- 
dnp  says,  **  It  will  be  for  you,  gentlemen,  when 
3^  shall  have  heard  my  recapitulation  of  the 
avidence,  to  decide  upon  thiii  point.'^  Therefore 
it  was  for  the  jury  to  pronounce  upon  the  fttct — 
it  ieand  must  be  for  tne  jury  in  every  case.  The 
law  handed  down  firom  the  eariiest  times  has 
been  confirmed  in  the  latest,  and  is  recognized 
hf  the  authority  of  the  present  chief  justice  of 
Sngland,  that  you,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
are  the  proper  tribunal  for  deciding  whether 
mason  has  oeen  committed  by  levying  war. 

If  I  appear  to  have  laboured  this  point  at 
more  length  than  is  necessary  (for  I  hardly  ex- 
pact  the  doctrine  will  be  denied  to  me)  I  trust 
you  will  forgive  me.  I  think  it  a  matter  of  the 
utaioct  importance  in  itself,  and  in  its  conse- 
qaances. 

Now,  I  know  that  what  was  said  upon  that 
oaeasion  will  be  repeated  here,  that  construc- 
Ihra  levyings  of  war  have  been  reco^ized  by 
the  courts  on  several  occasions.  It  is  no  doubt 
trae  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  books 
three  or  four  cases  in  which  the  courts  have 
talked  of  constructive  levying  of  war,  and  in 
wlUcb  convictions  have  taken  place.  The  first 
of  these  cases  occurred  300  ^ears  from  the 
pawing  of  that  very  statute,  which,  if  preserved 
aad  hm  saered  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  would 
hava  prevented  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
thn  discussion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  in 
that  most  in&mous  and  bloody  reign,  at  the 
dirtance  of  two  compleat  centuries  from  the 
time  when  that  statute  was  passed,  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  occurred.  It  was  then  deters 
mined  that  a  riaing  to  enhance  Uie  wages  of 
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labour  was  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  in 
his  realm.* 

I  am  sure  you  hear  me  with  astonishment. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  after  the  statute  I  have 
read  to  you,  and  the  comments  I  have  quoted, 
you  can  hardly  believe  that  in  any  reign  it 
should  be  decided  that  a  rising  to  enhance  the 
wages  of  labour  should  be  callea  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  king  in  his  realm  within  that  sta* 
tute,  by  which  it  was  not  only  not  so  deter- 
mined, but  by  which  the  very  negative  vras 
established.  However,  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  it  was  so  determined  in  that  reign,  in 
whidi  several  other  equally  extraordinary  pre- 
cedents might  be  found  on  subjects  of  state 
prosecutions ;  and  in  which  the  only  rule  one 
can  beliere  to  have  been  uniformly  prevalent, 
was  to  adopt  the  construction  most  mvourable 
to  tlie  power  of  the  crown  and  roost  agreeable 
to  Its  inclinations.  I  will  not  enumerate  the 
dreadful  means  by  which  crown  prosecutions 
were  then  carried  on,  but  will  only  remind  yoa 
in  what  reign  it  was  that  that  construction  of 
the  law  originated  which  directly  violates  the 
great  law  of  treason,  and  has  been  deservedly 
condemned  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  who  ever  presided  in  English  courts  of 
justice. 

From  that  period  to  the  time  of  Charles  1st, 
another  most  unhappy  and  most  tjrrannical  reign, 
it  does  not  appear  tnat  a  single  decision  of  that 
kind  was  ever  pronounced,  or  that  any  judge 
ever  sought  to  mterfere  with  the  province  of  a 
jury  in  determining  whether  war  had  or  had 
not  been  levied  against  the  king  in  his  realm. 
Now,  that  case  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1st,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  is  not  law :  and  I  say 
so  (though  I  believe  it  was  decided  by  all  the 
judges)  upon  the  authority  of  that  very  distin- 
guished writer  to  whom,  and  to*  whom  alone 
the  attorney-general  referred  in  opening  the 
case  to  you, — the  case  is  called  **  Benstead's 
case."  1  now  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
**  It  was  adjudged  in  the  16th  Charles  1st,  a 
season  of  great  agitation,  that  going  to  Lam- 
beth-house, in  a  warlike  manner,  to  surprise  the 
arch-bishop,  who  was'  a  privy  councillor,  it 
being  with  drums  and  a  multitude  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred,  was  treason  ;**  so  that  to 
compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  an  arch* 
bishoo  was  adjudged  to  be  high  treason  by 
intendment  and  construction  of  law,  on  a  sta- 
tute which  excluded  all  intendments  and  all 
construction,  providing  that  the  parliament 
should  be  consulted  on  any  treason  attempted 
to  be  thereafter  introduced.  Mr.  Justice 
Foeter  says — ^  This  is  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  an  insurrection  which  hath  found  a  place  in 
the  best  histories  of  that  time.  The  tumult 
happened  on  Monday  the  11th  of  May  1640, 
about  midnight.  On  the  Thursday  following 
the  special  commission,  under  which  the  judges 
sat,  was  opened  and  proceeded  upon,   and 

*  See  the  observations  of  Mr.  Luders  upon 
this  decision.  Tracts  on  Various  Subjects  in  the 
Law  and  Hittoiy  of  England,  p.  %U 
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Benstead,  a  ring-leader  ia  the  tumolty  ^^ras 
convicted,  and  within  a  very  few  days  after- 
wards  executed."  So  that  you  see,  gentlemeoy 
it  was  a  veiy  hasty  proceeding;  it  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  time  of  great  agitation — a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  time  of  a  most  arbitrary  monarch, 
and  in  the  time  of  those  judges  who  pronounced 
that  that  arbitrary  monarch  had  a  nght  to  take 
his  subjects  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  and  against  the 
express  law  of  tne  land.  Then  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  goes  on  to  state,  "  as  the  facts  of  that 
case  are  stated  in  the  report,  it  is  not  to  be 
supported  as  law/'  he  expressly  condemns  it, 
and  declares  that  as  the  case  is  stated,  and 
without  supposing  other  circumstances  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  proved,  and  which 
if  provea  would  have  been  considerations  for  the 
jury  and  not  for  the  Court,  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  him,  the  case  cannot  be  law.* 

Another  case  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  not  a  very  happy  era  from  which  to  take 
precedents.  I  see  my  learned  friend  smile — 
ne  says,  perhap,  I  am  dealing  rather  harshly 
with  all  times,  out  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  that 
two  thirds  of  the  state  prosecutions  in  the  time 
of  Charles  2nd  led  to  decisions  which  were 
afterwards  set  aside  as  corrupt  and  unjust,  you 
will  think  I  am  justified  in ,  saying  that  that 
time  is  not  a  very  pure  one  fh>m  which  prece- 
dents on  these  subjects  are  to  be  drawn.  In 
the  reign  of  that  monarch  a  case  was  decided 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention — 
there  a  special  verdict  was  found  that  A.  B.  and 
C.  with  divers  persons,  to  the  number  of  ahun- 
dred,  assemblea  themselves  in  a  warlike  manner 
topiUl  down  bawdy-houses,  and  that  they  march- 
ed with  a  flag  upon  a  staff  and  weapons  and 
pulled  down  certain  houses  in  prosecution  of 
their  conspiracy.;  this,  by  all  the  judges  as- 
sembled except  one,  was  ruled  to  be  levying  of 
war,  and  so  high  treason  within  this  statute, 
and  accordingly  they  were  executed ^t 

In  that  case  a  special  verdict  was  found. 
But  according  to  the  doctrine  for  which  I  have 
been  strenuously  contending,  and  do  now 
most  strenuously  contend,  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  special  verdict  could  be  found  at  all, 
because  if  it  be  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury 
to  say  what  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  judges  to  decide  upon  a  special 
verdict,  whether  ue  hcts  and  circumstances 
and  the  intention  taken  together  did  amount 
to  that  offence.  It  appears  to  me  (I  state  it 
with  submission,  but  with  great  firmness)  as  a 
conclusion  from  indisputable  premises  to  wluch 
my  learned  friend  and  my  self  have  been  inevita- 
bly led,  that  the  judges  could  have  no  right  to  de- 
cide upon  that  special  verdict,  because  it  is  the 
province  of  the  jury  to  pronounce  on  the  effect 
of  those  circumstances  which  admit  of  no  pre- 
vious definition ;  it  was  for  the  jury  to  have 

*  See  Mr.  Luder's  Remarks  upon  Benitead^s 
Case.  Tracts,  ui  ttqt.  p.  43. 
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gif  en  their  dedoon,  and  the  judges  were  cer- 
tainly in  my  opinion  without  jurisdiction  when 
thev  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  that  spedid 
finding.  Thejudges  were  not  nnanimoos;  one 
dissented  fW>m  the  minority,  and  that  was  sir 
Matthew  Hale  himself:  I  am  sure  I  cannot  vie 
any  terms  to  designate  a  wise,  an  enlightened, 
and  an  upright  magistrate,  which  are  not  ap» 
plicable  to  sir  AlatUiew  Hale :  there  never  was 
a  man  upon  the  bench — perhaps  I  might  say  in 
the  world — more  religious,  more  conseientUMS^ 
more  humane,  more  perfectly  versed  in  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  more  determined  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  administering  and  in  recording  it.  Sw 
Matthew  Hale  differed  in  opinion;  he  thought 
this  was  an  unruly  asseml^y,  he  thought  it  was 
a  riot,  he  thought  it  should  have  been  pat 
down  by  a  magistrate,  he  thought  the  particf 
who  thus  insolently  took  the  law  into  their 
hands  ought  to  be  severely  punished ;  but  h« 
thought  it  was  not  high  treason.  Let  me  sup* 
pose  then  that  the  case  had  been  as  it  ought  lo 
have  been,  submitted  to  a  jury  as  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  to  the  judges,  who  can  decide 
only  on  a  question  of  law ;  and  let  me  further 
suppose  that  sir  Matthew  Hale  had  been  the 
foreman  of  that  jurv,  you  ¥rill  see  that  the  v«r> 
diet  which  would  then  have  been  conecdy 
given  bv  the  proper  jurisdiction,  would  hste 
established  a  law  directly  the  reverse  of  thai 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  eleven  judges  ; 
for.  they  put  themselves  into  the  situation  of  a 
jury,  and  returned  a  verdict  on  the  fJM^ts,  whea 
it  was  their  duty  only  to  lay  the  law  before  the 
jury,  without  any  constructions  or  interpretar 
tions  of  their  own. 

There  is  one  case  more ;  it  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  vras  cited  by  my 
learned  friend  the  solicitor-general  in  the  late 
trials.  I  dlude  to  the  king  against  Dammaiee 
and  Purchase,  the  one  a  waterman  and  the 
other  a  porter.*  Dammaree  went  about  the 
streets  of  London  with  a  multitude  crying  out 
Sacheverel  for  ever  1  down  with  the  meetiii** 
houses !  and  doing  very  considerable  mischirf i 
they  were  joined  by  the  other  prisoner  Pui^ 
chase,  who  came  up  extremely  drunk  and  ig» 
noraiit  (for  all  that  appeared)  of  the  intentions 
of  the  other  rioters,  though  he  certainly  joined 
in  the  mischief  they  were  doing.  The  firrt 
question  submitted  was,  whether  Dammsiee 
had  committed  high  treason  in  going  about 
knowingly  and  deliberately  to  puU  down 
these  meetinff-houses,  and  inciting  the  mob  to 
commit  the  hke  outrages  by  his  cries  and  his 
example.  There  u  one  view  of  the  case  in 
which  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  result;  for  if  all  these  acts 
were  done  in  hostility  to  the  government,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  for  subverting  it 
(which  might  possibly  be  the  case,  for  Sacheverel 
was  the  Imder  of  the  high-church  party,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  pull  down  the  king  and 
place  king  James  in  his  stead),  it  would  be 
property  a  question  of  foct,  whether  tiiat 
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^_  %  levyingof  war  against  the  kiag.  Bat 
the  quettioQ  to  stated  is  a  question  of  inteo- 
tk»»  and  oogbt  to  bafe  been  snbnitled  to  the 
JHj.  Ibe  jndees  look  it  howerer  into  their 
«f«n  hands,  and  decided,  diat  becanse  the  riot* 
OQS  assembly  professed  a  aeneral  purpose,  the 
dsstmilinii  of  all  mcetingJuHises,  it  was  a  le- 
^og  of  war  against  the  king.  Such  wss  their 
judgment  as  to  the  first  prisoner :  but  as  to  the 
aecond,  who  came  up  aoddentally  in  a  state  of 
iBtoxication,  this  man's  case  came  before  the 
judges  for  their  decision  whether  or  not  he  was 
guilw  of  high  treason  for  Jmning  in  the  acts 
of  violence  commtlted. 

I  have  said  and  I  repeat  that  I  think  it 
iheuld  have  gone  before  a  jury  to  have  made 
that  decision.  If  it  had,  if  you  had  been  that 
jpry,  if  the  proof  had  been,  that  men  went 
■ba«t  polling  down  meeting-houses,  and  hold- 
ing vicHent  uid  seditious  language,  and  that  a 
dnmken  porter  had  joined  them  without  know- 
ing their  design,  merely  entering  from  a  spirit 
of  auachi^,  or  from  whatever  other  motive, 
into  a  participation  of  thete  momentary  out- 
vages,  would  you,  could  you  upon  your  oaths 
Iwvc  declared  that  that  unfortunate  individual 
lied  withdrawn  his  allegiance  from  the  sove- 
nign  whom  he  loved,  and  thought  perhaps  he 
was  serving ;  that  not  having  the  foar  of  God 
Mbre  his  eyes  he  levied  war  against  his  kinv? 
I  aA,  whether  any  one  of  you  would  not  have 
lather  died  in  the  box  than  consented  to  have 
imnd  him  guilty.  I  ask  you,  whether  you 
oould  from  any  sense  of  public  policy  have 
Wottgfat  yourselves  to  say  that  that  poor  drunk* 
aid  who  joined  in  the  destruction  of  brothels, 
without  knowing  what  the  party  were  aiming 
at,  was  guilty  of  that  wilful  and  most  malicious 
act,  whidi  has  its  rise  in  a  deliberate  abandon- 
nent  of  the  duty  and  allegiance  due  to  the 
titfonel  Three  of  the  learned  judges  thought 
\m  was  not  guilty,  the  other  judges  were  of  a 
different  opinion ;  I  have  stated  my  reason  for 
thinking  it  vras  not  a  question  at  all  for  them ; 
the  men  however  were  thus  condemned,  but  it 
is  some  consolation  to  be  able  to  state  as  the 
•aqoel  of  the  history,  that  they  were  not  exe- 
ooled  upon  that  finding. 

The  judges  who  pronounced  that  decision, 
aoled  upon  the  authority  of  Benstead's  case, 
whidi  I  nave  already  considered,  and  denied  to 
be  law  for  the  very  satisfactory  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Justice  Foster ;  they  also  founded  their 
opinion  upon  that  case  in  the  reign  of  king 
dnuy  6th  to  which  I  have  alluded,  [f,  there- 
foce^  these  cases  are  not  capable  of  being  sup- 

red  in  point  of  law,  because  they  vrithdraw 
trial  of  the  issue  from  the  only  tribunal — 
the  jury,  to  which  they  were  legally  referable 
«-4hat  of  Dammaree  and  Purdiase,  which  1 
know  will  be  mentioned  to  day,  frdls  to  the 
nonnd  also,  and  leaves  the  law  unfettered  by 
their  authority.  At  all  events  I  repeat  again 
that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  you  to  decide, 
aod  I  trust,  and  am  sure,  you  will  feel  it  your 
bonnden  duty  to  exercise  that  privilege  whidi 
belongs  to  your  jurisdiction. 


I  shall  DOW  take  the  liberty  of  ealflnf  yoor 
attention  to  what  is  said  by  that  great  authority, 
sir  Matthew  Hale,  on  the  sub^  of  levying 
war.  ^  The  assembling  of  noteis  in  great 
numbers  to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  the^  have  no 
military  anns,  or  no  appearance  of  war,  yet 
doth  not  alwavs  amonnt  to  a  levying  of  war,'* 
aad  for  this  he  refers  to  9rd  and  4th  Edwa^ 
0th  and  1  St  Mary,  cap.  12 ;  ^  to  make  it  treason, 
it  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king, 
otherwise,  thouffh  it  be  in  a  wariike  manner, 
and  a  levying  of  war,  it  u  not  treason,"  and 
he  gives  particular  instances  of  this,  and  adds, 
by  way  of  example,  ^  If  it  be  only  a  private 
and  particular  oesign,  as  to  pull  down  the 
endosures  of  such  a  particular  common,  it  is 
no  levying  of  war  against  the  king.  But  a 
war  levied  asainst  the  king  is  of  two  sorts,  ex- 
pressly and  directly,**  whidi  I  contend  was  the 
only  one  which  the  statute  intended,  ^  as 
raising  war  against  the  kittff  or  his  general  and 
forces,  or  to  surprise  and  injure  the  king's 
person,  or  to  imprison  him,  or  to  go  to  his 
presence  to  enforce  him  to  remove  any  of  his 
ministers  or  counsellors  and  the  like,"  and  in- 
deed there  can  be  no  ^question  that  toh  acts 
amount  to  levying  war  against  the  king. 

But  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  second  kind 
of  levying  war-^-^  interpretativel^  and  con- 
structively, as  when  a  war  is  levied  to  throw 
down  enclosures  generally,  or  to  enhance  ser- 
vants' wages,  or  to  alter  rdigion  established 
by  law,  and  many  instances  of  Ulo  nature 
might  be  given ;  tms  has  been  resolved  to  be 
a  levying  of  war  against  the  kmg,  and  treason 
within  this  clause.''  He  then  examines  the 
foundation  on  which  these  constructions  are 
built,  and  remarks,  that  the  first  resolution  he 
finds  is  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  the  8th  for  en- 
hancing servants'  wages ;  and.  the  next  in  time 
was  that  of  Burton  for  raising  an  armed  force 
to  pull  down  enclosures  generally.*  I  pass 
over  the  proceedings  against  Burton,  because 
they  were  not  npon  the  statute  of  the  25th 
Edward  8rd.  Then  he  adds,  '^  these  resolu- 
tions being  made  and  settled,  we  must  acqui- 
esce in  them,  but  in  my  opinion,  if  new  cases 
happened  for  the  future  that  have  not  an  ex- 
press resolution  in  point,  nor  are  expressly 
within  the  words  of  the  25th  Edward  Z^ix 
though  they  may  seem  to  have  a  parity  of 
reason,  it  is  the  safest  way,  and  most  agree- 
able to  the  wisdom  of  the  great  act  of  25th 
Edward  3rd,  first  to  consult  the  pariiament, 
and  have  their  declaration,  and  to  be  very 
vrary  in  multiplying  constructive  and  interpre- 
tative treasons,  for  we  know  not  where  it  will 
end.**  Thus  the  state  of  insecurity,  described 
by  lord  Coke,  the  uncertainty  of  every  man 
in  the  possession  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and 
his  property,  if  the  plain  words  of  a  plain 
statute  are  to  be  extenaed  by  construction,  are 
here  mentioned  also  by  sir  Matthew  Hale,  as  a 
reason  for  carrying  it  no  further.  He  repeats 
this  very  firequently ;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
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remarks,  1  find  a  paragraph  which  seems  to  go 
to  tlie  other  point  I  have  laboured;  namely,  the 
Question  whether  ler^jring  war  is  or  not  a  ques- 
tion for  the  jury,  which  I  omitted  before,  and 
will  now  recite.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  his  son  lord  Percy,  levied  war  against  the 
king ;  lord  Percy  was  overthrown  at  Shrews- 
bury, the  earl  ot  Northumberland  was  found 
mariAiing  towards  that  town,  and  his  object 
was  not  perfectly  clear,  ^  the  king  demanded 
the  opiaion  of  the  judges  and  his  counsel 
touching  it ;  Uie  lords  protest  the  judgment  be- 
longs, in  this  case,  to  them— the  loids,  by  the 
lung's  command,  took  the  business  into  their 
examination,  and,  on  view  of  the  statute  of 
the  25th  Edward  3rd  thcv  adjudged,"  what 
they  considered  to  be  right  on  the  particular 
ease.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  tlte  king 
claimed  for  the  judges,  the  ri^t  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  act  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  treason  or  not ;  but  his  peers,  the 
people  of  the  earl's  condition  (accordmg  to  the 
language  of  the  act),  in  a  word,  the  jury,  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  they  con- 
sidered the  case,  and  they  pronounced  the 
verdict — a  clear  authority  in  favour  of  the  other 
proposition,  that  the  question  of  levying  war 
was  not  for  the  judges,  but  the  jury. 

Another  case  also  happened  in  the  time  of 
king  Charles  the  2nd. — A  great  number  of 
weavers  *  in  and  about  London,  discontented 
at  the  engine  loom,  which  did  that  labour 
whiuh  should  be  done  by  the  hands  of  men, 
combined  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  destroy 
these  engine  looms;  they  assemblefl  to  tlie 
number  of  three  or  four  hundred ;  and  in 
Stratford  Kt  Row  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred. 
They  did  in  a  most  violent  manner  break  open 
the  nouses  of  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  in 
which  such  engine  looms  were,  or  were  sus- 
pected by  tlieni  to  be ;  they  took  away  the 
engines,  and  making  great  fires,  burnt  tlie 
same,  and  not  only  Die  looms,  but  in  many 
placcii  the  ribbands  made  thereby,  and  several 
other  goods  of  the  persons  whose  houses  they 
broke  open ;  this  thev  did  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  several  [ilaces  and  couutics^this 
they  did  after  several  proclamations  made,  and 
command  given  by  the  justices  of  peace  and 
the  sheriff!  uf  Middlesex  to  depart;  but  in- 
stead of  obeying  they  resisted,  and  affronted 
the  mH};istmtes  and  officers.  It  is  true  they 
had  no  warlike  arms  but  that  was  supi>lied  by 
their  nimiber,  and  they  had  .snch  wurxpnns  as 
such  a  rabble  couM  get,  as  staves,  clubs, 
slciii;es,  liaiumerN,  and  other  inittninient^  to 
force  open  doors:  oc  t:.e  military  called  in, 
many  were  disposed  to  join  them:  the  tumult 
became  very  general,  extending  over  sevtnd 
counties.  Tliis  was  submitted  also  to  the 
judges,  not  in  court,  where  it  should  have  gone 
to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  but  out  of 
court,  by  a  proceeding  not  extremely  correct, 
and  which  would  not  take  place  in  these  times. 
The  aUomey-generul  privately  consulted  the 
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judges  what  they  would  determine  if  such  a 
case  should  come  before  them;  the  judges 
were  equally  divided,  five  against  five,  ami 
the  attorney-general  proceeded  and  tried  them 
for  a  riot,  and  they  were  punished  for  that 
offence. 

One  of  the  reasons  on  which  lord  Hale 
fbtmds  his  opinion  upon  these  particular  cases^ 
and  argues  that  these  violent  and  outrageous 
proceeding,  however  mischievoos  and  dan-t 
gerous,  still  fall  short  of  treason,  is,  that  he 
considers  them  specially  provided^  for  under  a 
different  denomination  by  that  statute  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  He  sart — it 
is  considerable  bow  these  resolutions — that  is, 
the  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  constmctive  levy- 
ing of  war^— stand  witli  the  judgment  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  3rd  and  4th  Kdward  6tb  which 
makes  special  provision  to  make  assemblies 
above  twelve  to  alter  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  kingdom,  or  the  religion  estaUislied  by  law, 
or  if  above  forty  assemble  for  pulling  down 
inclosures,  &c.  Trpason,  if  tbey  departed  not 
to  their  homes  within  an  hour  after  proclama* 
tioo.  Lord  Hale  therefore  very  naturally  says 
— The  act  of  Edward  the  Gth  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  making  such  a  riot  trea- 
son, under  particular  circumstances;  and  it 
follows,  that  it  was  not  treason  at  alt  before 
that  statute,  nor  even  since,  if  unattended 
with  those  circumstances ;  for  the  act  applies 
to  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled,  in  the 
language  of  my  learned  friend,  for  a  general 
purpose ;  no  lessr  than  altering  the  laws,  or  the 
established  religion ;  and  I  defy  human  inge- 
nuity to  put  it  more  strongly  as  a  general  and 
not  a  particular  object;  and  as  the  case  is  de- 
clared treason  by  Uiat  statute,  it  seems  to  lord 
Hale  extremely  doubtful  how  it  could  be  con- 
sidered as  treason  bo  fore. 

I  dare  say  that  you  have  lately  read  the  case 
of  Watson  ;  I  dare  say  you  saw  it  generally 
stated,  and  you  would  observe  that  this  argu- 
ment was  very  strongly  urged  by  both  my 
learned  friends  who  defended  that  prisoner,  and 
nut  to  the  jury  by  lord  Ellenborongh :  "  It  will 
be  for  ^ou  when  you  shall  have  heard  my  reca- 
pitulation of  the  evidence,  to  decide  upon  this 
point  ;"*  that  is,  whether  the  violent  proceedr 
ings  which  took  place  in  that  case,  with  a  tur 
coloured  flag,  and  a  number  of  persons  ]^- 
rading  through  the  streetrt,  meditating  an  tttack 
upon  I  ho  Bank  and  the  Tower;  wheolwaded 
by  a  young  man,  who  leaped  down  ajnon^  a 
mob,  ;issembled  for  factious  purpo.ses»  and  sai^ 
Vi'i:.  youfo'.low  luu?  amounted  tohidi  treason. 
11. n  juiy  found  that  was  not  high  treason: 
tlicy  t);oiight  it  was  a  riot,  and  must  have 
thouglit  so^  on  the  foundation  of  that  argu- 
ment which  was  then  urged  by  my  learned 
'  friends,  but  vhich  did  not  originate  with  them, 
because  it  is  very  distinctly  stated  by  lord 
Hale ;  namely,  that  if  it  had  been  high  treason, 
under  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  there 
could  have  been  no  necessity  for  passii^  the 
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■ubs«qa«nt  iiaiuie  of  Edwinl  6ib,  to  giie 
it  that  denominatioa  of  olTence,  uader  parti- 
cuUt  cireumilanCTs,  and  after  con  liouiag  acer- 
tain  time.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  case  befnr* 
you  is  precisely  thai  deictibed  in  the  itatute 
of  Ednard  Eth  ;  it  wu  a  mcciing  of  a  number 
of  pcKDiu  above  Iwelre  lo  alter  ihe  lawi  and 
ititulM  of  this  realm  by  force,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  that  ourpoie  by  the  force 
Ihey  had  to  gathered.  It  wu  induputabU  a 
ftbetlioQi  riot,  but  the  law  proiidet,  that  if  bj 
force  and  inni  thej  iliall  meet  to  effectuate 
Aal  object,  they  shall  be  guilty  not  of  lu([tt 
treason,  but,  to  tar  from  it,  they  iball  be,  in 
the  first  in iiancu,  guilty  aniyof  ariot,  andihall 
be  punished  and  dispersed  io  the  manner  pr«> 
tcrifacd  by  that  act. 

This  argument  is  most  material  in  aiwlher 
fwint  of  view.  Id  the  time  of  Henry  Sth, 
the  fint  case  of  conttnietin  levying  of  war 
took  place.  In  the  time  of  bii  wn,  king 
Edward  the  Qih  this  act  was  paned,  which 
declared,  in  cffbct,  that  what  thejndgeihad 
called  levying  war  was  not  lerying  war,  but 
*as  no  more  than  an  aggriTatcct  riot.  For 
the  cue  of  enhancing  serf  ants  wages  wai  that 
in  which  all  those  ingredients  concurred.  The 
multitude  met  with  force  lo  ciny  that  purpose 
into  eflect,  and  the  judges  of  that  day  declared 
these  acti  high  treason.  But,  ia  the  very  next 
idgn,  we  find  an  act  of  parliament  describing, 
la  preciie  words,  that  wliich  had  been  so  con- 
•idered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Blh,  and  de- 
claring it  shall  not,  in  Ihe  first  instance,  be 
high  irtason,  but  riot.  Nor  must  it  ta  fbr- 
eottcn  that  the  great  and  homane  object  of  this 
law  was  not  merely  to  bring  to  punishment  the 
misersble  persons  who  might  hine  been  goaded 
on  by  despair  and  fikmine  to  acts  of  violence 
and  even  of  rebellion,  but  to  repress  them  in 
the  outset,  and  put  them  down  before  they 
became  fatal;  not  to  look  on  and  see  them 
prnccciting^  and,  when  they  had  got  to  a  cer- 
tain head,  10  interpose  when  it  has  become  too 
lale,  denounce  them  by  the  name  of  traitors, 
and  Kcatter  almost  at  random,   among  a 


guided  multitude,   the  dreadful  s 
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Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  these 
fatal  cuiiieqiieiices  are  by  no  means  more  likely 
10  result  from  a  treasonable  confederacy  than 
from  a  riotous  assemblage — perhaps  even  lets 
so ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  use  is  to  be  made 
of  that  most  unfortunate  circumstance  which 
conlamiiiaies  the  present  case  with  blood,  I 
ny  it  has  no  real  bearing  on  this  inquiry. 

My  learned  friend,  the  aitomey-geneial,  has 
bimself  desired  you,iD  the  plainest  terms,  not  to 
allow  that  circumstance  to  affect  your  mindi ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  because  a  deatb  ha* 
ensued  therefore  think  that  it  is  the  less  a  riot 
or  the  more  a  treason,  for,  io  poiol  of  fact,  the 
cbaraciert  of  the  two  crime*  are  in  all  reipecu 
periectly  distinct ;  and  Uiere  are  many  cireum- 
■tance*  connected  withsuchtnuwaciioni  which 
make  the  death  of  an  indieidnal  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  prosecution  of  riot  than  of  trea- 


the  trial  of  Watson, 
the  slightest  dnuht  that  that  was  the 
deration  vhich  confinced  the  minds 
of  that  enlightened  and  independent  jury ;  and 
I  am  sure  y<iu  are  not  less  enlightened  or  less 
independent.  Not  upon  tbeir  authority  bow- 
erer,  but  upon  the  authority  of  your  own  raa- 
son  and  your  just  regard  to  principles,  I  sub- 
mit to  yon  tbat  you  ought  to  come  to  Ihe 
same  result,  and  pronounce  the  same  rer- 
dict.  Not  ihal  I  am  asking  for  impunity  at 
your  hands ;  God  knows,  the  Uiifortunate  ob' 
jects  brought  here  lo-day,arc  liable  tupunish- 
uieni  even  when  you  shall  hare  dismissed 
them,  God  knows,  if  the  evidence  be  taken 
to  be  true  as  affecting  lliis  unhappy  individual, 
on  other  charges  besides  that  of  treason,  Aere 
is  but  little  fear  ha  will  escape  with  impunity. 
Too  ninny  laws  have  been  already  violated,  too 
many  feelings  have  been  wounded,  lo  suppose 
thut  ilira  matter  should  be  pas^  lightly  over. 
I  think  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  I  tell  yon 
fairly — feeling  as  1  do,  that  this  is  a  public  dnty 


>  of  ;  which  I  am  perfomiing^l  tell  you  fairly  I  do 


Aath  and  mutilation ;  but  the  abject  was,  t( 

aay  you  arc  wretcheJ,  yoii  a  "^ 

are  misled,  yoa  are  objects  It 
sioii  than  of  punishment,  a 
commiseration   of  your  i 
-■wretchedness  the  miiestfrfflie  lai 

pear  among  you,  JMli.'«i4%ei'iQ'  !"  .  -  , 

gi>l:3te»  wMn  •fett^know  and  respect;  your  |  king's  subjects, and  the  stability  of  our  free 
neighbour^nd'thefjOTte  of  the  i  '  ' 

all  Ihose-on  wlnm'yon  ought  t 


nish  to  see  these  panics  escape  with  impu- 
I  nily.     1  think  ihey  ought  to  be  punished,  iW 
-     tliiy  ought  to  be  made  sensible  of  their  crime, 
t  I  and  others  ought  to  be  warned  by  tlieir  ex* 
:   and  your     ample.     Hut  let  it  not  be  by  a  strained  eoo- 
law  shall  ap-  |  itniction  of  a  positive  law,  which  cannot  be 
'   '      '       I  viulatcd  without  atft'ctiog  the  security  of  all  the 


and  the ; 


affection  abS  generation,  shall  e 


tt  yen  to 


abide  tbetfTin  peace.  We  know  the  mischief 
and  the  dalp^r  of  these  naetinga;  we  know 
towlmtthey  may  lead;  we  know  what  fatal 
nmsequfiwu  they  are  calculated  to  produce  ; 
we  have  pnnded,  therefore,  for  dissolving  the 
riotous  asstttiMyby-asupenor  legitimate  force, 
an<i  thus  pijutttlug  tbe  threatened  peace  of 
the  country.  '     ■     ._ 


^titulion. 
Tl:c  law  of  riots  was  re-enacted  in  the  fint 
year  of  the  reign  cf  queen  Mary,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  when  parlirs  should  have  been 
asstnibii.'d  an  appointed  kng!li  of  lime,  with- 
out diipersinj  aliLT  proclamation  read,  they 
should  be  guilty,  not  of  treason,  but  of  felony 
—all  the  intermediate  statutes  of  treason  were 
wiped  away  by  the  act  of  Mary ;  the  statnte 
of  Edward  the  third  was  placed  again  upon  its 
old  fooling,  and  in  my  opinion,  by  ihis  act  of 
Mary  and  the  previous  act  of  EdwanI  thn  sixth. 
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the  authority  of  the  case  of  enhancing  wagei 
was  completely  destroyed — ^that  decision  was 
thereby  declared  to  be  erroneous,  and  is  cons^ 
quently  now  of  no  authority  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ; — that  is  my  opinion,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  it  by  argument  to  the  satisfaction 
of  reasonable  minds,  and  I  hope  I  have  so  urged 
my  proposition  to  you  thac  you  cannot  be  de- 
ceived by  it.  I  wish  only  to  be  understood, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  considered  by  you  in 
its  proper  light. 

1  ought  to  advert  to  the  particular  facts  which 
have  been  proved — ^and  admitting  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  have  heard  the  opening  of 
ray  learned  friend  titc  attorney-general  with- 
out feeling  great  admiration  for  the  candor  with 
which  he  has  brought  the  case  to  your  notice, 
at  the  same  time  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  it  is  quite  clear  that  upon  some  points  of 
Che  statement  he  has  been  considerably  ahd 
most  materially  deceived.  He  has  opened  to 
you  matter  which  he  has  not  even  attempted 
to  prove,  and  that  matter  not  of  mere  aggrava- 
tion— not  of  accidental  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  the  disturbances,  but  such  as  goes  to  the 
veiy  origin  and  conception  of  the  crime  im- 
puted. This  crime  is  in  the  heart  of  man-^this 
abjuration  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  this  levy- 
ing of  war  for  his  destruction  has  its  root  in  the 
mind  and  motives  of  the  accused.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  heart  is  tainted ;  and  the 
way  in  which  my  learned  friend  undertook  to 
prove  it  was,  that  these  persons  met  on  Sunday, 
having  been  two  or  three  days  before  at  an- 
other meeting,  at  which  this  conspiracy  vras 
arranged.* 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — No  indeed. 

Mr.  Denman. — ^The  note  I  have  taken  is  this 
**  Me  was  on  Sunday  the  8th  at  a  public  house, 
having  been  at  a  previous  meeting  a  day  or 
two  before,  at  Pentridge,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  insurgents,  and  of  receiv- 
ing them  and  explaining  die  plan  of  operations, 
wiping  all  clean,  and  so  on.''  I  think,  there- 
fore, lam  warranted  in  saying  that  my  learned 
friend  was  instructed  to  state  that  which  turns 
out  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  but  which,  if  true, 
would  have  been  most  material  to  the  proof  of 
his  case :  for  if  this  man  was  at  the  White-horse 
on  the  Sunday,  having  come  with  the  determi- 
nation to  carry  measures  into  effect  which  were 
the  result  of  previous  consultations,  that  would 
have  shown  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  before  that  time.  Now,  if 
that  conspiracy  existed,  I  should  like  extremely 
to  know  who  were  the  parties  to  that  conspi- 
racy, who  it  was  that  induced  this  man  to  go  to 
Pentridge  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  these  un- 
fortunate starving  people  to  the  commission  of 
riots  and  outrages,  plunder  and  devastation, 
with  the  absurd  and  indefinite  project  of  a  pro- 
visional government  for  the   distribution  of 

*  See  the  remarks  of  sir  Samuel  RomilW  and 
of  the  solicitor-general  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  37  Hans.  £^rl.  36>  42. 


bread  and  beer,  and  all  those  things  which  were 
heaped  together  in  their  incoherent  conversa- 
tion. 

Then,  instead  of  the  prisoner's  connection 
with  any  meeting  two  days  sooner,  the  proof 
begins  on  this  Sunday ;  and  this  poor  man  is 
found  in  a  public-bouse,  in  a  public-room, 
on  the  most  public  day,  accessible  to  all 
travellers,  having  been  there  all  night  (for  that 
is  in  evidence)  sitting  with  these  people  round 
him  :  he  was  drinking,  and  they  were  drinking 
too.  With  respect  to  the  outrage  itself,  it 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  den^  that  it  was 
violent  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree : 
bat  I  say  it  does  not  amount  to  any  thing  like 
a  levying  of  war;  he  has  been  drinking  there 
all  night,  and  he  is  found  with  a  man  before 
him,  with  his  apron  twisted  round  itim,  and 
this  the  attorney-general  has  described  as  a 
belted  generalissimo,  pointing  out  his  stations 
on  maps  and  plans.  Could  the  inhabitants  of 
Pentridge  be  ignorant  of  the  road  to  Notting- 
ham ?  where  the  map  came  from  one  cannot 
tell,  probably  it  was  one  belonging  to  the  pub- 
lic-house ;  the  conversation  is  mixed  with  lan- 
guage one  is  sony  to  hear,  but  without  one  de- 
finite measure  proposed  or  determined  on; 
every  thine  is  couched  in  the  most  vague  and 
unintelligiole  phrases  one  can  conceive.  And 
here  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  the  two  first  witnesses,  the  special  consta- 
bles :  The  second  man  states  that  he  heard  oil 
that  the  first  heard ;  he  seems  to  have  heard 
more,  and  yet  he  did  not,  according  to  his  own 
account,  hear  so  nrach  ;  be  did  not  see  Brand- 
reth  go  out  of  the  room  occasionally ;  and  as 
to  the  talk  about  drawing  the  badger,  and  kill- 
ing the  vermin,  and  so  on,  you  must  do  this 
prisoner  the  justice  to  observe,  that  he  never 
savs  a  word  about  this  vermin,  that  he  never 
talks  about  the  badffer.  Asbury,  the  witness, 
states  no  less  than  four  names,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  that  remarkable  language, 
whereas  the  other  says  that  no  name  whatever 
was  mentioned.  Asbnry  might  understand, 
perhaps,  that  those  four  persons  were  intended, 
out  he  goes  further  and  says,  that  they  were 
mentionad,  whereas  the  other  says  they  were 
not.  Tmt  -were  several  other  contradic- 
tions between  Aem,  and  I  think  the  mode  in 
which  the  venes  were  repeated  furnishes  some 
little  lesson  on  the  degree  of  credit  we  ought 
to  give  to  such  representations  made  by  per- 
sons present  on  such  occasions.  Thev  are  irri- 
tated, they  are  drunk,  they  are  half  asleep,  they 
use  violent  language,  th^  say  absurd  things, 
and  amonff  other  a^rd  things  they  sing  absurd 
verses,  llie  first  man  called  to  speak  to  them, 
though  they  were  only  six  lines,  cannot  recite 
them;  the  second  repeats  them  distinctly.  Now, 
a  man  who  is  not  able  to  put  these  six  lines  into 
perfect  sentences  before  you,  u  the  man  upon 
whose  authority  rests  almost  altogether  the  as- 
sertion that  that  kind  of  language  was  used  which 
is  supposed  to  point  to  a  direct,  clear,  deli- 
berate design  in  the  prisoner  to  levy  war  against 
the  king,  and  destroy  the  existing  gOTernment 
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of  the  country.  I  think  that  circomstancc  fur- 
iiislics  a  pretty  i^ood  lesson  as  to  the  decree  of 
credit  to  be  given  to  the  lucmuries  of  sudi 
men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention anion((  these  people  to  rise,  they  cer- 
tainly did  rise,  but  for  what  object  ?  I  fear  I 
must  admit  (for  1  can  find  no  other  object 
omong  them)  ih:it  their  object  wai  to  plunder 
their  nci};hbours*  larders  and  to  fill  their  bellies. 
— One  sa}s  England^  France,  and  Ireland  are 
all  going  to  rise  together — cafh  you  suppose 
tliat  was  said  ?  or  if  you  believe  it  was,  can  you 
suppose  the)  had  an  idea  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing i*  Another  says,  we  are  going  to  Netting^ 
ham  and  shall  take  the  buracka.  Another 
•ays,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  are  already  givei 
up  to  the  Hampden  cluh— another  says,  we  are 
going  to  pay  off  or  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt : 
I  think  thev  did  not  profess  an  intention  topay 
it  off,  but  ihcy  could  have  done  onejustas  easily 
ns  the  other.  There  is  no  vjUd  pr%}jtci  which  these 
deluded  people  do  not  state  :  but  as  to  a  dle- 
fitedobftd  or  any  description,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find  such  a  thing  from  the' beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  evidence,  except  the  object  of  a  bigger 
loaf  and  the  going  on  a  party  of  pleasure  on  the 
Trent  from  Nottingham. 

While  I  am  on  tins  subject,  I  venture  to  put 
it  to  you,  as  men  of  common  tens^,  as  men 
who  know  why  language  is  employedi  as  men, 
who,  when  vou  look  at  tliis  statute,  see  for 
what  purpose  it  was  enacted — in  what  times, 
gnd  bow  well  the  ciime  of  levying  war  was  un- 
derstood in  those  times,  can  you  upon  your 
consciences  declare  that  this  absurd  combina- 
tion of  unemployed  mechanics  was  a  lev}'inK  of 
war  against  the  king .'  When  these  miserable 
paupers  went  about  from  one  house  to  another 
holuing  the  language  they  did,  exaggerating 
their  force,  telling  fnliehoods  or  else  excessively 
deluded — can  you  call  it,  within  any  construc- 
tion that  reasonable  and  honest  men  can  put 
upon  words,  a  leryiugof  war  again:>t  the  king } 
—I  say  if  the  man  was  believed  to  be  serious 
who  talked  of  the  badger  and  the  vermin — not 
tl|A  prisoner,  but  one  Turner — he  miifht  be 
l^V^Dg  war  against  Mr.  Halton;  and  those 
who  taJked  of  the  vermin,  might  be  levying 
war  against  the  other  gentlemen,  of  the  names 
of  Goodwin,  Wragg,  and  Jessop ;  but  there  is 
not  a  single  3Xpression  that  leads  to  the  idea 
of  levying  war  against  the  king.  I  think  Mr. 
Goodwin  did  himself  great  credit  by  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  by  his  evidence  —  would  to  God 
they  had  followed  his  advice — but  the  intention 
to  destroy  Mr.  Goodwin,  as  it  was  said  to  have 
been  expressed  among  them,  wa$  a  much  more 
dpfinite  object  than  levying  war  against  the 
kmg,  and  yet  instead  of  doing  him  any  mis- 
chief, they  permit  some  of  their  followers  to 
take  refuge  in  his  office.  They  are  chaiged . 
with  a  design  to  destroy  him :  the  first  indent . 
in  tlio  rising  places  him  completely,  at  their 
mercy ;  and  yet,  with  his  lif(^  in.  theii^.hands, 
they  are  so  far  from  sacrificing  it,  that  they 
hear  patiently  'his  rtmoQStraaces  and  invectives, 


and  allow  him  even  to  draw  off  some  deserters 
from  their  ^mall  and  diminishing  forces. 

\Ve  have  had  ever)-  thing  nut  into  military 
language ;  the  apron  is  turned  into  a  bch,  the 
pauper  is  converted  into  a  generalissimo.  But 
you  will  consider  the  facts,  not  the  expressions, 
and  see  the  extreme  folly  of  their  projects.  I 
do  ngt  mtan  to  go  tlie  length  of  maintaining, 
that  every  design  in  order  to  affect  the  con- 
trivers must  have  been  carried  into  effect ;  and 
indeed  I  think  tlte  answer  to  such  an  argument 
might  have  been  spared,  because  no  such  argu- 
ment was  likely  to  be  urged.  I  do  not  aigue 
that  levying  war  is  synonymous  with  the  ob- 
taining a  victory,  but  the  question  is,  has  war 
been  levied  and  raised  ?  here  the  charge  is  the 
levying  of  war  against  the  king,  and  I  deny 
that  it  is  a  levjing  of  war  ;  I  deny  that  this  is 
a  levying  of  war  against  the  king :  something 
posiuve,  distimst,  and  defined,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  distinguish  a  treason  from  a  riot, 
and  I.put  it  to  every  one  of  you,  whether  that  is 
not  the  impression  of  your  own  minds^ — What 
did  they  mean  ?•— what  did  they  do  T  Oh,  they 
meant  to  jsvertura  the  government.  What 
measures  did  they  prepare-»what  steps  did  they 
take,  to  effectuate  flial  atrocious  purpose  1  If 
the  diarge  had  been  for  compassing  the  natural 
death  of  the  king,  and  if  a  man  were  proved  to 
have  said  I  mean  to  kill  the  king,  if  he  after- 
wards provides  any  means,  however  inade- 
quate, to  destroy  the  life  of  his  majesty,  that 
is  an  overt  act  for  destroying  the  life  of  the 
king.  Bat  when-we  speak  of  levying  war,  that 
is  altogether  a  different  consideration.  Levying 
war  against  the  king  imports  that  some  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  against  the  kin«;,  which 
may  have  some  probable,  or  at  least  possible 
chance  of  succeeding;  these  men  had  not  only 
not  a  chance  of  succeeding, but  the  only  means 
collected  were  even  ridiculously  inadequate. 

The  second  count  charges,  that  they  met 
witli  others  to  devise,  arrange,  and  mature 
pliins  and  means  to  subvert  and  destroy  the 
constitution  and  government.  Was  any  plan 
matured.'  Was  any  plan  devised?  It  was 
concerted  Ihat  they  should  go  to  their  neigh- 
bours* houses  and  help  themselves  to  beef  and 
beer,  and  so  on  ;  but  for  executing  the  purpose 
changed,  no  means  are  prepared,  no  plans  de- 
vised, no  arrangement  contemplated.  If  some- 
thing was  said  in  the  most  vague  and  general 
phrases  about  the  government  being  overturned, 
one  link  of  the  chain  was  at  Pcntridge,  another 
in  London,  and  your  imagination  is  to  connect 
them.  Some  evidence  has  been  adduced  of 
acts  which  may  be  supposed  to  prove  a  rising 
at  Nottingham.  I  know  the  evidence  has  been 
admitted,  l^ut  I  deny  that  there  was  any  proof 
of  coMipiracy  vjtth  these  Nottingham  men :  there 
might  oe  some  expectation  upon  the  subject, 
but  nothing  more.  I  admit  that  ten  people 
rising  in  Nottinv;ham  Forest  went  to  Mr. 
Roper's  and  asked  him  for  his  gun ;  not  a  word 
'amcyig'  the  Nottingham  people  of  an  intention 
to  overset  the  government;  but  the  proof  is 
merely,  that' these  few  men  were  brought  toge^ 
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ther'  for  ao  unknown  purpose.  Though  the 
evidence  has  hecta  properly  received  before 
you,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  virhetber  it  estab- 
lishes what  it  was  meant  to  prove.  Such  a 
head  of  evidence  might  pi^rhaps  have  led  us 
very  far,  for  I  do  not  know  why  any  thing  that 
passed  or  was  said  in  Nottingham  Forest,  might 
not  on  the  same  principle  be  brought  before 
you  to  aifect  this  prisoner.  But  is  the  conspi- 
racy made  out  t  George  Weightman  was  to 
go  there  and  see  what  was  passing :  he  went 
and  returned,  and  nothing  passed.  Without 
vequiriug  much  consistency  of  project,  or  a  very 
distinct  plan  of  operations,  I  do  think  that  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  you  will  require  some- 
thing practicable — something  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  at  least,  to  show  that  there  was  an 
arranged  series  of  measures  in  the  minds  of 
these  people,  not  only  to  go  to  Nottingham  and 
join  |:)eople  tliere,  but  an  arrangement  having 
some  connexion,  ^wever  remote,  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose  which  is  charged 
to  have  been  their  ultimate  object,  namely,  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  upon  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
term  <'  levying  war/'  the  extieme  folly  of  these 
people,  their  nonsensical  language,  and  the  ab« 
surdity  of  their  supposing,  if  they  did  suppose, 
the  government  to  be  in  the  smallest  danger, 
appear  to  me  to  apply  very  materially.  The 
Tery  term  imports  tnat  meatnres  must  be  in 
some  degree  of  progress  towards  effecting  the 
precise  object.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that 
uie  design  of  these  men  was  to  wipe  off  the 
national  debt,  or  obtain  a  bigger  Xosay  or  any 
otiicr  of  the  numerous  subjects  to  which  some 
of  them  applied  the  unmeaning  eipressions 
imputed  to  them  by  the  witnesses. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  these  two 
oonstablos,  who  heard  language  so  absurd  and 
so  foolish,  yet  so  likely  to  be  attended  with 
mischief,  bhould  not  have  gone  to  a  magistrate 
and  discluNed  what  they  had  heard.  Even  if 
Mr.  (foodwin  had  sent  to  Nottingliam  for  a 
^raall  force,  when  this  silly  riot  was  taking 
place,  I  think  we  should  have  been  under  the 
greatest  ubli^ation  to  him.  As  it  was,  they 
dispersed  before  the  soldiers  came ;  tlie  whole 
of  the  Pentridge  party,  who  were  the  most  bent 
upon  this  mischief,  had  actually  dwindled  away 
to  nothing,  before  a  single  magistrate  or  soldier 
appeared  to  oppose  them.  Is  this  levying  war 
againMt  the  king  or  his  soldiers }  I  remember 
lord  Hale  says,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
these  things  should  be  checked  in  time;  riots 
of  every  description,  he  observes,  endanger  the 
constitution  and  government,  for  they  may  ar- 
rive 9%  that  pass,  that  when  the  forces  of  the 
king  are  brought  to  suppress  them,  the  rioters 
may  oppose  those  forces.  Now,  was  that  the 
case  here  ?  On  the  contrary,  long  before  one 
soldier  had  appeared  upon  the  hilk,  these  per- 
sons had  repented  of  their  long  march  on  a  wet 
night — they  had  got  no  bread  and  cheese  ex- 
cept at  the  public-house  at  which  they  stopped 
— they  were  cold  and  hungry,  and  they  dis- 
persed to  get  their  breakfast. 


Ab  these  circumstances  how  bring  it  to  my 
mind,  I  will  here  observe  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  which  the  attorney-general  ad- 
duced, as  proving  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  : 
my  friend  said,  that  when  Brandreth  talked  of 
the  expenses  at  the  public-house,  where  they 
halted  to  eat  and  drink  (which  amounted  toeight 
and  twenty  shillings  for  all  this  body  of  men), 
he  should  prove  that  brandreth  promised  to  pay 
the  bill  when  the  revolution  should  be  eflfectedy 
and  the  new  government  established.  This 
important  fact  is  negatived  by  his  own  wit- 
nesses :  they  prove  not  only  that  that  did  not 
pass,  but  thatsomething  else  did  pass;  forhesaid, 
tie  would  see  him  paid,  but  did  not  mention 
the  revolution.  What  do  I  infer  from  diat? 
That  thiiattomey-geueral  has  been  deceived ; 
that  groe^l^  exaggerated  statements  have  been 
made  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  tliese 
parties  are  exposed  to  danger.  Every  little 
miserable  man,  whose  property  has  been  affect- 
ed or  endangered  by  the  btwtle,  has  an  interen 
in  making  the  worst  of  what  pawed,  and  there* 
fore  you  find  that  they  represent  thoie  things 
which  the  attorney-general  has  been  instructed 
to  state  in  his  opening  speech,  but  which  are 
expressly  negatived  on  oath  by  his  own  wit- 
nesses. It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  these 
transactions,  that  tho  alarm  of  danger  leads  to 
nothing  so  certainly  as  that  persons  should  say, 
*'  jQh,  it  was  not  merely  to  rob,  or  to  plunder 
our  pantries ;  it  was  the  government  which  was 
in  danger,  we  were  in  a  common  peril  with  the 
constitution  of  the  country ;  we  nave  lost  our 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  but  we  have  been 
but  fellow..suffecers  with  our  soveitign  lord  the 
king.'*  lliat  is  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued on  this  occasion ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  statement  and  the  evidence  warrants 
my  assertion. 

I  would  adverty  in  the  same  line  of  observa- 
tion, to  what  I  said  before  of  the  prisoner  be- 
ing supposed  to  have  been  previously  at  some 
place  where  this  meeting  on  Sunday  was  ar- 
ranged. My  learned  friend  the  attorney-gene- 
ral said,  that  men  meeting  in  several  parties, 
had  previously  conspired  to  overset  the  gove*- 
ment ;  that  the  prisoner  was  present ;  and,  ttat 
from  his  conduct  it  was  plain  he  was  privy  to 
what  passed.  I  am  not  at  all  unwilling  to  rest 
the  case  upon  that  issue  upon  which  my  learned 
friend  has  put  it.  Did  they  intend,  in  reason- 
able language  had  they  any  thing  like  a  prac- 
ticable contemplation  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment, and  levying  war  against  his  majesty,  the 
mightiest  monar<£  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
those  few  miserable  men  as  their  army — ^with 
even  their  neighbours  against  them — ^with  more 
than  overpowering  resistance  at  every  house  to 
which  they  came,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  ' 
and  particularly  that  where  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  took  place  of  which  you  have  so 
often  heard?  They  were  defeated  almost 
without  opposition,  and  put  down  without  a 
blow,  u  others  had  acted  with  the  good  sense 
and  spirit  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  above  all,  if 
those  who  had  reason  to  suspect  the  intended 
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mischief  MbiTjhaiid,  had  dtsdotcd  what  they 
knew  to  the  magistrates,  it  would  never  hare 
even  had  a  beginning. 

My  le  imed  friend  has  said,  that  no  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  encourage  rebellion  will  deny 
t^at  this  is  a  levying  of  war.  I  put  it  to  you 
that  not  only  may  we  so  argue,  but  that  the 
legislature  themselves  expressly  so  declared, 
\^n  they  made  an  net  to  prevent  twelve  per- 
sons or  more  assembling  riotously  together,  and 
declared  it  felony  not  to  separate  after  warning 
givan.  Was  not  the  object  of  that  act  to  pre- 
vent this  being  called  high  treason?  and  if 
UM  statute  had  been  attended  to,  if  the  magis* 
tmtes  had  timely  interposed  their  authority, 
t|«.ffiot  would  have  been  suppressed  in  a  mo- 
nitet,  and  no  charge  of  treason  would  ever 
Ymfi%  l)cen  preferred . 

I  know  and  feel  assured  that  my  learned 
fniemi  wishM  these  cases  should  be  tried  with- 
out prejudice ;  but  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
tkttt  the  case  first  selected  for  trial  should  be 
that  which  is  connected  with  circumstances  so 
diitressing  as  the  present  It  is  unfortunate 
€%«ii  that  the  man  first  singled  out  for  trial 
should  appear  here  in  this  sort  of  disguise ;  not 
that  it  can  be  insinuated  that  he  has  meant  to 
disguise  himself  from  the  knowledge  of  wit- 
nesses, for  he  has  been  instantly  recognised  b^ 
CbMs  all :  but  whether  from  some  craxy  imagi- 
Mfthm  of  his  own,  or  some  folly  equal  only  to 
the  folly  of  that  night,  he  has  diosen  so  to  ap- 
pear I  know  not,  but  1  do  think  it  is  unfortu- 
oale  that  his  case  should  be  the  first  presented 
to  a  jury. 
■  My  learned  friend  has  assured  you,  that  ha 
has  Qo  object  but  that  this  case  should  be  fairly 
laid  before  you ;  and  I  am  confident  he  would 
not  for  any  consideration  wish  you  to  convict 
a  man  who,  however  criminal  and  unhappy,  is 
iMH  guilty  of  the  particular  crime  with  which 
ha  stands  charged.  I  have  had  to  observe 
upon  the  times  when  attorney-generals  were  a 
disgrace  instead  of  an  ornament  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  when  the  judges  intrapped  men  into 
oqnriction  instead  of  affording  them  tlie  de- 
taMs  which  the  laws  had  provided.  Such 
caMb  cannot  now  recur,  but  1  think  I  have  sa- 
tieied-  vou  that  that  construction  of  law,  br 
wiHGh  the  prisoner  is  attempted  to  be  convictea, 
wis  the  work  of  bad  times,  that  it  was  the 
creature  of  bad  passions,  that  it  has  been  in 
such  times  the  rase  instrument  of  a  corrupt 
court,  and  that  it  is  a  palpable  perversion  of 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  a  statute  especially 
intended  to  protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
cubjects  of  this  country  against  the  evils  at- 
tending such  arbitrary  constructions. 

It  is  not  only  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  which  is  involved  in  your  decision ;  there 
aie  five  and  thirty  who  stand  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, for  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  aiffi- 
cult  to  distinguish  their  cases,  though  they  may 
nnt  have  been  guilty  of  precisely  the  same  acts. 
I  do  not  see  hem  it  is  possible  to  contend,  if 
this  man's  object  was  treason,  that  theirs  was 
ottwrwise  than  treason.    Will  you,  then,  upon 


the  vague  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  two  special 
constables — who  givs,  in  various  respects,  a 
different  account  of  wliat  happened — will  you 
fix  upon  those  five  and  thirty  men  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  hii^h  treason  ?  Will  you  strain 
the  statute  beyond  its  legal  bearing  ?  When 
its  object  waft  to  exclude  all  constructions,  Iiow 
can  you  conscientiously  extend  it  beyond  it.^ 
letter  ? 

I  fear,  as  I  have  fatigued  myself,  I  must 
have  addressed  you  much  longer  than  it  can 
have  been  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  me,  ^ore 
particularly  after  the  speech  my  learned  friend 
addressed  to  you,  of  which  1  hope  every  word 
is  engraven  upon  your  memories.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  repeat  his  arguments  because  the 
mere  repetition  in  oUier  terms  of  that  with 
which  you  were  not  conversant,  may  lead  you 
to  understand  the  whole  case  more  perfectly. 

We  have  treated  this  as  altogether  a  question 
upon  the  statute  of  Edward  3ra.  It  is  a  levy- 
ing of  war  under  that  statute,  or  it  is  nothing ; 
and  so  I  understood  my  learned  friend  to 
state  it. 

There  are  two  other  counts  which  resolve 
themselves  into  the  first,  and  if  this  is  not  a 
levying  of  war  against  tlie  Iring,  then  none  of 
the  counts  are  established ;  and,  more  particu- 
larly, as  the  previous  conspiracy,  thougn  stated 
by  him  from  his  instruction^  nu  not  been  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  by  any  witness  whatever. 
You  have  then  these  outrageous  acts  for  which 
there  u  by  law  a  punishment.  You  have  the 
act  of  soiuff  about  and  salting  arms,  which  b  a 
felony  by  the  law  of  this  country.  You  have 
the  breaking  open  of  houses  in  the  night  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  them.  Let  the  parties 
be  triea  for  the  offences  they  have  committed  ; 
but  I  repeat  again,  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  king,  under  the  statute  of  Edward 
3ra.  I  submit  most  confidently  that  the  act 
which  gives  you  jurisdiction  limits  your  duties, 
and  that  you  are  bound,  by  the  oaths  you  have 
taken,  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  acquitting  this 
prisoner  or  the  high  crime  imputed  to  him  by 
this  indictment. 

• 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Rickards.  —  Jeremiah 
Brandreth,  if  you  wish  to  address  any  thing  to 
the  jury,  in  your  own  defence,  the  present  is 
the  time  for  you  to  do  so. 

Frkamtr, — No,  my  lord. 


EEPLY. 


Mr.  Soiicitor  G^n^ra/.— Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  address  yoii^  and 
I  regret  extremely  Uiat  in  the  discliarge  of  this 
duty  I  atn  under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  a 
further  continuance  of  that  long  and  patient 
attention  which  you  have  paid  to  this  investiga- 
tion, although  at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  ibiSk  any  length  of  time  misemployed 
in  the  examination  and  determination  of  this 
very  important  case ;  important,  not  merely  as 
it  regvds  the  unfoitonate  aaan  at  the  bar,  but 
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Us  it  aflccts,  in  its  result,  the  public  at  large, 
<^nd  becomes  even  still  nkore  important,  in  m^ 
view  of  it,  from  the  doctrines  ana  legal  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  boldly  advanced  and 
laid  down  in  the  addresses  whicl)  you  have  just 
heard ;  for  if  one  thin^  can  be  ot  more  conse* 

auence  than  another  to  a  Dritish  subject,  it  is 
ie  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  ad- 
herence to  those  distinctions,  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
ages,  has  established  between  the  province  of 
the  judse  and  that  of  the  jury.  If,  nowever,  I 
correctly  understand  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Denm^n  (who  last  addressed  you  with  consider- 
able ability),  he  has  more  than  once  insisted, 
that  the  question  now  before  us  is  one  solely 
and  entirely  for  your  determination  ;  that  you 
are  not  only  judges  of  the  facts  which  faAve 
been  proved  in  this  case,  but  that  you  are  to 
decide  also  upon  the  law  as  applicable  to  them ; 
and  that  although  you  have  the  assistance  of 
the  learned  judges  who  attend  upon  this  im- 
portant inquiry,  yet  that  you  are  to  dismiss  al- 
together what  they  raa^  say,  or  what  their  pre^ 
dccessors  may  have  laid  dowu  respecting  the 
law  of  treason,  that  you  alone  are  to  take  into 
oousidcration  the  language  and  the  mt.>aning  of 
the  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  upon 
that  subject,  and  that  you,  and  you  alone,  are 
to  determine,  not  merely  whether  the  acts  have 
been  committed  which  are  charged  against  the 
prisoner — not  whether  he  has  committed  those 
acts,  with  this  or  that  intention — ^but  whether 
or  not,  supposing  him  to  have  committed  those 
acts,  and  to  have  harboured  the  intention  im- 
puted to  him,  those  acts  thus  proved  constitute, 
in  point  of  law,  a  levying  of  war  witliin  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd.  Such 
is  the  propositic  n  of  my  learned  friend — a  pro- 
position which  I  must  confess  alarmed  roe,  be- 
cause if  it  be  true,  either  a  great  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  it  is  to  commence  by  the  determina- 
tion you  are  to  arrive  at  upon  this  case. 

The  learned  Judges  who  preside  upon  this 
occasion  are  acting,  like  yourselves,  under  the 
most  solemn  obligation  which  can  influence 
the  conduct  of  men ;  they  are  bound  by  the 
oaths  which  they  have  taken,  to  state  to  you 
what  the  law  is  as  it  respects  the  charge  which  is 
exhibited  against  this  piisoner.  You  are,  and 
I  hope  ever  will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  the 
administration  of  justice  exists  in  this  country, 
the  sole  and  legitimate  judges  of  the  facts 
which  arc  j>roved,  but  the  law  to  be  applied  to 
those  facts  you  are  to  receive  from  the  judges 
who  preside  on  this  trial.  Tliey  are  to  state  to 
you,  <.nd  tlicy  alone,  what  the  law  deems  a 
levying  of  war  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
of  parliament ;  whether  the  acts  proved  against 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  intention  with 
which  he  acted,  bring  him  within  that  law  so 
pronounced,  it  is  your  province  to  determine; 
but  you  are  not,  nor  can  an  English  jury,  from 
their  education,  their  habits,  or  their  course  of 
life,  be  competent  judges  of  what  is  the  law 
upon  the  subject :  it  is  impossible  tliey  should 


be  80.  My  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  however,  in 
the  outset  of  his  address  to  yon,  stated  that 
he  trusted  before  you  came  into  this  court  you 
had  made  yourselves  masters  of  the  law  of 
treason,  because,  as  he  chose  to  insist,  you  were 
the  only  judges  on  that  subject. — It  is  on  this 
account  that,  important  as  this  case  is  (and 
God  knows  it  is  ot  the  greatest  moment),  it  has 
I  think  become  infinitely  more  so  from  this  new 
doctrine  so  laid  down  and  insisted  upon. 

In  this  country  neither  the  judges  nor  the 
jory  are  to  ^udge  aibitrarily  or  capriciously 
upon  any  point;  the  judges  are  not  to  lay  dowa 
that  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  sanctioned  and  confirmed 
oy  their  predecessors;  nor  are  yoa,  though 
judges  of  the  fact,  to  judge  arbitrarily  upon  it, 
but  to  decide  as  reasonable  men,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  fair  result  of  the  evidence. 

Keeping,  therefore,  distinct  the  provinces  of 
the  judge  and  the  jury,  I  shall  venture,  though 
certainly  not  with  the  boldness  of  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Denman,  but  humbly  and  submis- 
sively, to  state  to  you  ray  conception  of  the 
law ;  but,  concurring  with  my  learned  friend 
the  attorney-general  in  what  he  said  to  you  in 
his  address,  and  which  I  am  sure  yon  cannot 
have  forgotten,  that  although  he  riiould  state  to 
you  what  his  conception  of  the  law  was,  yet 
that  you  were  not  to  take  the  law  from  hrm,  or 
from  any  advocate ;  but  that  when  yon  came 
to  determine  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  you  should  receive  the  law  from  ihe 
proper  tribunal  fur  expounding  it,  the  learned 
judges,  and  according  to  the  law  so  pronounced 
decide.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  your  coone, 
and  although  I  shall  venture  to  state  to  you 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law  from  the  statute, 
and  the  exposition  it  has  received  from  time  to 
time  from  the  judges,  yet  I  desire  you  not  to 
form  your  decision  from  that  which  i  state,  but 
reserve  yourselves  upon  that  part  of  the  subject, 
till  you  hear  the  opinions  of  the  learned  judges 
when  they  come  to  sum  up  this  case. 

I  will  venture  to  state,  and  that  shortly,  what 
I  imagine  to  be  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
charge  is,  that  be,  with  a  great  number  of 
others,  traitorously  and  maliciously  did  levy 
and  make  war  asaiDSt  our  lord  Uie  kin^  within 
this  realm,  and  uiat  being  assembled  with  anm 
in  a  hostile  manner,  they  did  the  acts  which 
have  been  given  in  evidence.  You  have  heard 
a  very  long  and  laboured  discussion  by  both 
my  learned  friends  on  the  language  of  the  act 
of  parliament  on  which  this  charge  is  founded,' 
and,  if  I  at  all  understand  them,  their  proposi- 
tion is  this,  that  unless  war  be  levied  directly 
against  the  penon  of  the  king,  it  is  not  high 
treason ;  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  com- 
mented at  great  length  upon  the  words  *'  levy 
war  against  the  king  ;^  and  though  he  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  a  different  construction, 
from  that  which  he  contended  for,  had  prevail- 
ed, and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  judges 
at  various  times,  and  that  difierent  cases  had 
been  decided  upon  it,  yet,  feeling',  as  lie  did. 
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ihat  if  thofe  cases  were  law,  how  imposuUe  it 
WAS  for  him  to  distinguish  the  case  of  the  on- 
fortuoate  man  at  the  ^r  from  the  priuciples  of 
tboife  decisions,  he  is,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  obliged  at  once,  confidently  and  boldlj 
to  pronounce,  that  although  persons  have  been 
tried  and  have  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  those  decisions,  yet  that  those  decisions 
are  contrary  to  law ;  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  booksy  and  that  the  jud^^es  and  juries  by 
whom  those  cases  were  determined,  oommitted 
a  great  error,  and  ha^'c  been  guilty  of  impro- 
perly sacriBcing  their  fellow-subjecls. 

lay  friend,  the  aitomey-eeneral,  stated  to 
you  the  law  as  he  found  it  laid  down  and  ex- 
pounded by  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  bench,  sir  Michael  poster:  the  treatise  of 
that  learned  judge  is  also  found  fault  with  upon 
this  occasion,  and  is  rather  flippantly  treated 
(I  nean  no  offence  by  the  expression)  as  the 
aisGoarse  of  a  man  in  his  closet,  not  intended 
to  have  a  practical  operation ;  and  yet  when  it 

S eases  my  learned  triends  to  have  recourse  to 
e  same  authority,  when  it  happens  to  be  in 
their  favour,  then  we  have  it  relied  upon ;  as 
where  Mr.  Justice  Foster  condemns  the  law  as 
•apposed  to  he  laid  down  in  Bcnstead's  case ; 
10  that  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  is  merely  a  speculative  writer,  who  is  to 
have  no  influence  upon  the  decisions  of  judges, 
but  when  they  find  that  he  has  ventured  to  at- 
tack the  law  of  a  case  unfavourable  to  them, 
then  he  is  called  in  aid,  and  they  venture  to 
relv  uiK)n  his  authority  themselves. 

&Ir.  Justice  Foster's  Treatise  has  always  been 
Gonsid'ered  as  one  of  the  ablest  upon  this  sub- 
jtcty  and  therefore  I  shall  venture  again  here- 
after, though  at  the  hazard  of  the  censure  of 
my  learned  friends,  to  state  from  bis  book  what 
he  considers  to  be  lev)'ing  war  against  the 
king;  but  before  I  do  so,  1  shall  advert  to  a 
case  brought  forward  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Denman.  I  mean  the  case  of  Dammaree  and 
Purchase -7- where  the  very  same  arguments 
were  used  for  tlie  prisoners  which  have  been 
used  to-day.  It  was  there  urged,  that  Dam- 
mfliee  and  Purchaie,  though  concerned  with 
the  mob  in  pulling  down  the  meeting-houses, 
were  not  guilty  of  high  treason,  that  they  were 
only  guilty  of  a  great  riot,  beuause  their  out- 
rage was  not  directed  against  the  person  of  her 
then  m<]yesty  ;  the  time  of  that  case  too  is  im- 
portant, becau:fe  it  took  place  shortly  uAc:r  ;\ 
period  justly  eulogised  by  my  learned  friends, 
when  our  constUutioM  received,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, its  settlement,  I  mean  the  Kevolution  of 
1686— it  wa5  argued  in  that  ca^e,  that  lev)iug[ 
war  against  tlic  king  cuuUl  nut  ho  by  an  assem- 
bly met  to  pull  down  moeting-ltouscfi,  and  that 
the  words  of  the  statute  could  not  extend  to 
such  a  case,  but  were  restricted  to  a  war  against 
the  person  of  the  king.  It  was  answered  by 
the  Court,  *^  that  if  the  levying  war  against  the 
king  were  there  meant  only  of  a  war  against 
the  king's  person,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
mention  it  m  that  act,  because  they  had  before 
made  the  compassing  hb  death  to  be  treason ; 


and  bo  that  levies  war  does  more  thm  com* 
pass  and  imagine  tlie  king's  death.**"  And  it 
has  been  in  all  times  unifonnly  held,  that  where 
penons  assemble  in  a  hostile  and  warlike  man- 
ner, with  a  view  to  resist  or  alter  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  or  witli  any  other  public 
object  inconsistent  witli  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  realm,  it  is  a  levying  war  against  the 
king. 

Great  itreis  has  been  laid  by  my  learned 
friends  upon  the  authority  of  lord  Hale  upon 
this  subject,  and  much  discussion  has  taken 

Elace  (improperly,  I  think,  addressed  to  you, 
ut  with  great  propriety  to  be  submitted  to  the 
learned  judges)  upon  that  authority.  Bat  my 
learned  friends  know  perfectly  well,  that  sir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  the  construction  of  the  sta- 
tute, assents  to  the  pro]M>sition  which  I  have 
laid  down  to  you,  that  there  may  be  a  levying 
of  war  agninst  the  pentm  of  the  king,  aitd  thai 
there  may  be  also  a  levying  of  war  within  this 
statute,  thw^h  rutt direcled iigaiiut  ihe  king*  /ler^ 
ton,  if  it  has  for  its  object  the  eiiecting  by  force 
a  public  purpose;  and  therefore  lord  Hale* 
whose  authonty  is  so  much  relied  upon,  is 
equally  with  the  other  judges  of  opinion  that  a 
levying  war  for  a  public  object  is  high  treason 
within  this  statute  of  £dward  3rd. 

I  said  just  now  that  I  would  state  to  you 
once  more  what  Mr.  Justice  Foster  has  »;iid 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  now  state  it — he 
says,  "  Insurrections  in  order  to  tlirow  down 
all  inclosures,  to  alter  the  established  law,  or 
change  religion,  to  enlmnce  the  price  of  all  la- 
bour, oir  to  open  all  prisons— all  risings  in  or- 
der to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  ami 
general  concern  by  an  armed  force  are  in  con- 
struction of  law  high  treason  within  the  clau^se 
of  levying  war — for  though  they  are  ru)t  levelled 
at  the  person  of  the  king,  they  are  against  his 
royal  majesty,  and  besides,  they  have  a  direct 
tendencY  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society^ 
and  to  de:>iroy  all  property  and  all  government 
too,  by  numbers  and  an  armed  force — insur- 
recrions  likewise  for  redressing  national  griev- 
ances or  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  iu  ge- 
neral, or  indeed  of  any  single  nation  living  here 
under  the  protection  of  the  king,  or  for  the  re- 
formation of  real  or  imajinnary  evils  of  a  public 
nature  and  in  which  the  insurgents  have  no 
special  interest — risings  to  effect  these  ends  by 
force  and  numbers  are  by  con>t ruction  of  law 
within  the  clause  of  Wying  war.** 

Another  learned  writer,  who  has  been  greatly 
panei^yrisf'l  by  my  U-arned  friend,  Mr,  Cross, 
and  from  whose  \*oric  he  n:ul  :i  cresit  varifty  of 
QX tracts  (I  me. HI  Mr.  Ja^lice  KUick stone),  has 
laid  down  the  law,  as  to  iovy!:i>;  war,  almost  in 
the  same  tenns;  he  Miy.i,— '*  The  third  s[>ecic» 
of  treason  is,  if  a  man  do  levy  war  a;;ainst  our 
lord  tiie  king  in  his  realm :  and  this  may  be 
done  by  taking  arms  not  only  to  dethrone  the 
king,  but  under  pretence  to  reform  religion  or 
the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  councillors  or  other 
grievances,  whether  real  or  pretended :  for  the 
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Hlw  does  not,  neither  can  iL  permit  any  private 
man  or  set  of  men  to  interfere  forcibly  in  mat- 
ters of  such  high  importance,  especially  as  it 
has  established  a  sufficient  power  tor  these  pur- 
poses  in  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  neither 
does  the  constitution  justify  any  private  or  par- 
ticular resistance  for  private  or  particular  griev- 
anoes.**    And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,— '^  To 
resist  the  king's  forces,  as  by  defending  a  castle 
against  them,  is  a  levying  of  war ;  and  so  is  an 
inrarrection  with  an  avowed  design  to  pull 
down  all  inclosures,  all  brotheb,  and  the  like ; 
ihe  univcrsalitv  of  the  crime  making  it  a  rebel- 
lion against  the   state,  an  usurpation  of  the 
powers  of  government,  and  an  insolent  invasion 
of  the  king's  authority.''    And  yet,  after  these 
grave  authorities,  after  the  law  has  not  only 
been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  individuals,  but 
has  been  laid  down  in  works  expressly  written 
for  the  instruction  and  information  of  the  pub- 
lic, you  arc  told  by  both  my  learned  fri.  nds 
that  the  present  prosecution  is  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  law,  and,  by  your  verdict,  to  intro- 
duce a  new  species  of  treason  not  hitherto 
sanctioned  by  the  law :  that  this  is  to  be  done  ' 
through  the  medium  of  your  verdict,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  ihe  judges  sent  here  to  try  this 
offence.      Whatever  other  discontents  in  the 
present  day  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  misguided 
persons,  it  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  suspected 
oy  any  one  that  attempts  would  be  made  by 
the  means  of  verdicts  of  juries,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  learned  judges  of  the  land,  to 
introduce  new  laws  and  new  penalties;   my  ; 
learned  friend.^,  however,  with  the  authorities  | 
to  which  I  have  referred  before  them,  state  to  | 
you  gravely,  that  the  present  is  an  attempt  of  j 
that  sort — an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  { 
to  introduce  new  laws  and  new  penalties  be-  ! 
fore  uuheard  of,  except  in  those  decisions  which  ' 
my   learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,   intimates  : 
ought  never  to  have  taken  place.     No  such  at-  ' 
tempt  is,  or,  I  trust,  ever  will  be  made ;  the  ! 
only  question  which  is  presented  to  you,  and  | 
upon  which  your  decision  is  asked,  is,  whether 
the  persons  indicted  have  been  guilty  of  the 
ofiencc  ofliigh  treason  as  it  is  at  present  known 
to  the  law,  as  it  exists  in  our  statutes,  and  as 
it  has  been  sanctioned  and  recognised  by  the 
decisions  of  judges.    If,  aAer  you  shall  liave 
heard  the  exposition  of  that  law  by  the  learned 
judges  who  nere  preside,  you  shall  entertain 
anv  doubt  upon  the  case  now  before  you,  it  : 
will  be  your  duty  to  acquit  tlie  prisoner ;  but  | 
if,  after  having  heard  that  law  expounded — if, 
kfter  having  heard  the  facts  stated  to  you,  you  < 
cannot,  as  honest  men,  doubt  that  the  charge  is 
made  out,  it  is  your  l^unden  duty  to  find  him  i 
guilty :  and  recollect  that  in  so  doing  you  are 
not  introducing  any  new  law,  or  any  new  pe- 
nalty, but  that  you  are  doing  that  which  you 
have  taken  a  solemn  oath  you  will  do — finung 
a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  at  this  late  hour,  ^ot^ 
withstanding  the  discussion  to  which  this  ques- 
tion has  given  rise,  to  detain  you  longer  from 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  because  I  appiehend  that. 
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with  respect  to  the  law,  there  can  be  no  reitf 
doubt ;  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  must  advert  to  some 
observations  which  have  been  made  upon  theRiot 
act  of  George  1st ;  for  you  have  been  told  that 
that  statute  has  enacted  (in  conformity  to  other 
old  statutes  which  had  then  expired),  that,  where 
a  number  of  persons  assemble  together,  and  de- 
cline to  disperse  after  proclamation,  it  is  a  fe* 
lony;  and,  therefore,  my  learned  friends  argue^ 
that  if  a  number  of  persons  assemble  armed^ 
although  their  object  be  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment ;  yet,  unless  a  magistrate  comes  put  and 
makes  a  proclamation,  and  they  do  not  then 
disperse,  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor;  for  Mr. 
Cross  stated,  that  if  these  persons  had  stayed 
till  a  magistrate  came  and  read  the  Droclama" 
tion,  they  would  then  have  been  guuty  of  fo 
lony ;  but,  as  that  did  not  take  place,  it  was  a 
mere  misdemeanor,  if  it  was  any  thing  at  all. 
But,  according  to  one  part  of  his  argument, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  his  conclusion  was, 
and  I  thought  the  impression  attempted  to 
be  made  upon  your  mmds  was,  that  oecause 
these  men,  taking  the  alarm,  had  dispersed 
before  the  magistrates  came  up,  althougli  they 
were  guilty  of  the  outrages  aetailed  to  you, 
and  were  armed  in  the  hostile  manner  de* 
scribed,  they  were  guilty  of  no  offence  at  all, 
at  most,  however,  of  the  lowest  offence  known 
to  the  law ;  that  is,  a  misdemeanor. 

Neither  the  Riot  act,  nor  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward 6th  made  any  adteration  in  the  law  of 
treason — it  raised  that  which  was  before  a  mere 
misdemeanor  into  felony;   but  the  Riot  act 
does  not,  any  more  than  the  statute  of  Edward 
6th,  require  that  the  persons  should  meet  arm- 
ed; the  offence,  under  the  Riot  act,  is, — "If 
they  are  auembled  together,  and  shall  not  dis- 
perse on  notice ;"  and  it  says  nothing  of  their 
being  armed.    I  will  refer  you,  however,  to  an 
authority  to  which  my  learned  friends  have  so 
repeatedly  had  recourse,  namely,  lord  Hale^ 
who  says,  when  adverting  to  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward 6th  ron  which  my  learned  friends  bav6 
relied),   "The  actual    assembling  of  many 
rioters,  in  great  numbers,  to  do  unlawfol  acts^ 
if  it  be  not  in  a  wariike  manner,  or  in  the  nar 
ture  of  war,  as  if  they  have  no  military  arms, 
nor  march,  nor  continue  together  in  the  posture 
of  war,  may  make  a  great  riot,  yet  doth  not  al^ 
ways  amount  to  a  levying  of  war."    And  then 
he  adds,  "  See  the  statute  of  3  and  4  Edward 
6th,  and  the  statute  of  1  Mary,  cap.  12.'^    So 
that  my  lord  Hsde,  with  these  statutes  before 
him,  which  my  learned  friends  say  have  made 
snrh  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  treason,  or 
have,  for  the  first  time,  made  it  an  offence 
for  people  to  assemble  together,  says, — lliat 
the  assembling  of  a  great  number  of  people 
does  not  amount  to  high  treason,  if  it  be  no«  in 
a  wariike  manner :  but  what  is  his  inference  if 
it  be  in  a  warlike  manner?    Why,  that  then  it 
is  treason.    For  he  goes  on  to  say,—"  If  divers 
persons  levy  a  force  of  multituide  of  men  to 
pull  down  a  particular  inclosure"  (that  is,  a 
single  indosure), "  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
within  this  sUtnte ;  but  if  they  lefy  war  to  pidl 
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down  all  inclosures,  or  to  expulae  itrmgers,  or 
to  femove  connciltors,  or  against  anj  statute, 
as,  namely,  the  statnte  of  labourers,  or  for  en- 
hancing falaries  and  wages,  this  is  a  levying 
war  against  the  king,  because  it  is  generally 
against  the  king's  laws,  and  the  offenders  take 
ttpon  them  the  reformation  which  subjects,  by 
gaUiering  together,  ought  not  to  do."  Tbus, 
with  the  Riot  act  of  Edward  6th  before  him, 
lord  Hale,  on  whom  they  rely,  states  that  if 
persons  assemble  in  a  warlike  manner  to  effect 
a  public  purpose,  it  is  a  levying  war,  and  it  is 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  therefore  with 
respect  to  the  Riot  act,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  offence  under 
trial  than  with  any  other  offence  in  the  stattfte- 
books ;  for  if  this  assembly  of  armed  persons 
had  for  its  object  the  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  effecting  an  alteration  of  the  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  Riot  act,  it  always  has 
been  considered,  and  is  still  considered  as 
hi^  treason. 

Then,  what  are  the  points  for  your  conside- 
ration ?  In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  acts 
these  persons  have  committed,  and  what  is  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
those  acts?  My  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  has 
found  fault  with  the  attorney-general  for  hav- 
ing alluded,  in  his  address,  to  some  meetings  at 
which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Brandreth,  was 
present,  previous  to  the  Sth  of  June.  I  know 
not  whether  the  attorney-general  distinctly 
stated  that  or  not,  but  if  he  did,  I  think  none 
of  yon  who  have  heard  the  evidence  can  enter- 
tain the  least  particle  of  doubt,  that  before  the 
8lh  of  June,  Brandreth,  and  many  of  the  per- 
■ons  whose  names  have  been  introdocea  to 
jou,  had  met  and  had  formed  the  plan  which 
they  were  then  completing; — vras  Brandreth 
unknown  to  the  persons  who  were  present  on 
the  Sth  of  June  r  Do  you  recollect  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  when  Mac  Kesswick 
came  in  f  Do  you  remember  tliat  Brandreth 
did  not  at  first  recollect  him,  and  that  Mac 
Kesswick  reminded  him  he  had  seen  him 
before?  Was  this  then  the  first  time  that 
t^andreth  had  been  with  these  persons? 
When  William  Turner  comes  in,  does  he  af- 
fect any  surprise  at  seeing  Brandreth  at  the 
table?  What  was  his  expression  on  his  enter- 
ing the  room  ? — ^Why  he  asked  on  coming  in, 
^  where  is  the  aeconnt  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tioo  you  were  to  get."  Was  this,  therefore,  a 
endden,  an  accidental  meeting  of  these  per- 
•ons  f  I  say  then,  that  if  my  learned  friend  did 
state  to  you  that  it  was  probable  there  had  been 
antecedent  meetings,  it  is  evident  that  tfiere 
had  and  that  there  ronst  have  been — ^bnt  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  is  it  to  show  that  there 
wfli  a  plan  on  that  day — it  is  unnecessary  for 
«s  40  trouble  yon  beyond  that.  What  passed 
when  Martin  and  Asbnry  went  there  ?  Whom 
does  Martin  find  when  he  comes  to  the  White 
Horse  at  Pentridge  P  He  finds  a  number  of 
]|lerson8  in  this  house— the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
silting  lit  a  table,  and  the  whole  conversation 
abont  the  intended  revolution ;   and   here   I 


could  not  help  feeling  for  my  learned  friends 
— they  had  a  difficult  and  an  anxious  task  to 
perform — and  what  is  the  attempt  which  is 
made  to  explain  tiie  term  rftvolution,  as  it  was 
used  upon  this  occasion— these  persons,  who 
are  represented  to  you  by  their  counsel  upon 
other  occasions  as  the  lowest  and  most  igno- 
rant, borne  down  by  their  distresses,  and  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  their  misery,  are  snpposea 
to  be  discoursing  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  the 
White  Horse  inn  on  the  Revolution  of  1 98^.  As 
I  before  observed,  when  we  have  difficulties  to 
encounter,  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  us  to 
get  over  them.  My  learned  fiiend  Mr.  Cross 
knew  to  what  the  term  rei'olution  would  be 
considered  by  you  to  apnly — but  he  was  driven 
to  his  ingenuity  to  enaeavour  to  give  some 
plausible  explanation  of  the  word ;  and  he  can 
offer  no  other  explanation  than  thai  these  per- 
sons who  are  talking  of  rising  the  next  day, 
are,  when  speaking  of  a  revolution,  referring  tt> 
what  had  passed  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago.  This  is  loo  much — it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  their  whole  discourse  that  dny  was 
upon  the  subject  of  what  they  intended  to  ef- 
fect the  following  night.  But  Brandreth  had 
a  map  before  him — can   ray  learned  friends 

g've  any  explanation  of  that  circumstance  ?— > 
ad  the  map  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  ? — Were  the  places  marked  out 
upon  the  map  with  reference  to  that  event — 
for  you  remember  that  the  places  from  which 
the  persons  are  expected  to  meet  the  following 
night  are  marked  on  the  map  with  crosses — 
that  the  places  are  fixed  upon,  and  yet  this  re- 
lates to  the  Revolution  of  16R8.  No,  gentle- 
men, theirs  was  a  revolution  of  a  very  different 
nature — wild  as  their  scheme  was,  and  ineffi- 
cient as  their  means  proved — and  from  the 
whole  of  what  passed  upon  that  Sunday,  I  put 
it  to  you  as  reasonable  men,  whether  you  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  their  plan  then  was  to 
do  that  which  subsequently  they  did — to  rise 
on  the  night  of  Monday  the  9th,  and  to  march 
to  Nottingham,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect  that 
which  is  comprised  within  that  single  word — 
revolution. 

Their  whole  conversation  for  several  hours 
is  upon  this  topic;  they  are  calculating  their 
means,  and  are  considering  how  they  shall 
arm ;  and,  unwilling  as  I  am  to  prejudice  your 
!  minds  in  any  degree  upon  this  occasion,  yet 
justice  must  be  done,  and  von  will  recollect  the 
expressions  of  Turner,  which  have  been  treated 
with  ridicule,  but  which  appear  to  me  very 
serious,  about  drawing  the  iMidger,  meaning 
colonel  Helton. 

Mr.  Thnman. — Np,  I  really  did  not  treat 
them  with  ridicule. 

Mr.  SoUcUor  General. — ^Then  I  will  pass  it 
by;  but  yon  will  remember  how  they  meant  on 
the  Sunday  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  that 
they  contemplated,  in  the  coldest  manner,  the 
fliurder  end  oloodshed  which  might  ensue. 

You  have  heard  much  respecting  the  conduct 
of  ihese  two  witnesses*,  and  that  they  were 
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ooDSUbles ;  they  had  indeed  been  sworn  in  two 
days  before  for  some  special  purpose,  but  they 
are  both  men  employed  in  the  iron-works  at 
Butterlev.  Who  takes  Martin  to  the  place? 
One  of  the  Butterley  men — a  man  of  tlie  name 
of  Cope;  they  are  invited  in  by  tlie  people  of 
the  house.  But  it  is  said,  these  persons  did 
not  communicale  what  they  learned  at  this 
meeting ;  why,  you  heard  the  threats,  and  you 
saw  by  the  result  how  likely  those  threats  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  then,  seeing  the 
assembly  so  determined,  and  widi  those  threats 
so  held  out  to  them,  was  it  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  these  men  should  abstain  from 
giving  information  ? 

Then  it  is  said  these  men  differ  in  their  ac- 
counts ;  it  is  a  trite  observation,  that  where 
several  persons  depose  to  the  same  facts  slight 
variations  in  their  testimony  so  far  from  di- 
minishing the  weight  of  their  testimony  are  a 
confirmation  of  their  statement ;  for  as  their 
attention  was  probably  directed  to  different 
parts  of  the  transaction,  one  recollects  one 
circumstance  and  the  other  another,  but  both 
concur  in  the  main  fact,  namely,  in  the  object 
of  this  meeting,  that  tlie  persons  present  were 
plotting  and  contriving  for  the  business  of  the 
next  day,  and  when  ooe  of  them  does  not  re- 
collect Braudreth  moving  from  his  place  and 
the  other  does,  it  shows  that  they  come  here  to 
state  the  trutli,  and  that  the  recollection  of  one 
does  not  serve  him  to  state  one  trifling  fitct 
which  the  mi^mory  of  the  other  enables  him  to 
tell.  And  what  struck  me  as  the  greatest 
confirmation  of  their  story  was  tliat  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  Den  man  has  commented 
upon,  namely,  the  recollection  of  the  verses 
recited  by  Brand  reth ;  you  observed  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  witness  attempted 
to  repeat  them,  he  repeated  two  verses  and 
could  not  recite  the  rest ;  the  memory  of  tlie 
other  was  stronger,  and  he  was  able  to  recite 
ail  tlie  lines.  This,  therefore,  clearly  showed 
that  they  did  not  come  with  a  false  story. 
Much  comment  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Den- 
man  upon  some  of  the  lines,  and  that  they 
talked  of  fighting  for  bread  ;  but  do  you  re- 
member the  concluding  lines  P  **  The  time  is 
come  you  plainly  see"  when,  wliat?  when  we 
must  endeavour  to  get  bread  7  we  are  out  of 
employment  and  must  apply  to  persons  to  give 
us  employment,  we  are  starving  (though  you 
will  see  by  and  by  how  far  that  is  corrolx>rated 
by  the  situation  of  these  persons) ;  is  that  the 
period  ?  no,  the  period  is  arrived — "  when 
government  opposed  must  be,"  the  time  is 
come  when  the  government  is  to  be  opposed ; 
and  how  ?  by  an  armed  force  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  to  assemble 
on  the  following  night,  who  are  to  compel 
persons  to  join  them  if  they  will  not  willingly 
do  so,  who  are  to  procure  arms  by  any  means, 
by  theft,  by  robbery,  or  by  murder,  and  having 
JO  done,  to  march  to  Nottingham,  join  another 
party  there,  and  take  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

I^en,  what  is  fixed  at  this  meeting  on  the 
Sunday  ?  that  they  are  to  meat  on  the  Moftday 


evening,  the  SouthwingfteU  people  to  go  to 
Hunfs-bam,  and  the  Pentridge  and  Uiplejr 
people  to  join  them  in  their  progress ;  but 
there  is  a  fact  stronger  than  any  of  those  I  have 
mentioned,  which  cannot  leave  a  doubt  upon 
the  mind  of  any  man  that  this  was  a  long  pre- 
concerted and  prepared  scheme — ^how  cama 
they  with  pikes  upon  that  occasion?  when 
were  those  pikes  manufactured?  were  they 
manufiicturea  upon  the  Monday  or  the  Sunday 
in  expectation  of  their  rising  on  the  Monday 
night  ?  I  sa^  that  fact  shows  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  this  was  not  a  sudden  ebullition 
upon  their  part  for  tjie  purpose  of  getting 
bread,  but  that  the  plan  had  been  long  con- 
templated ;  and  that  this  was  the  time  chosen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  man  at  the  bar,  to 
effect  their  purpose.  I  therefore  say  that  no 
man  alive  can  doubt,  after  the  meeting  on 
Sunday,  after  the  expressions  then  used,  after 
the  preparations  which  had  been  made,  that 
this  was  a  long  preconcerted  scheme  of  theso 
persons ;  and  that  rating  their  numbers  higher 
than  they  really  were,  and  trusting  that  they 
should  be  able  to  effect  more  than  they  were 
enabled  to  do,  they  thought  the  time  was  ar- 
rived when  government  could  be  opposed,  and 
it  was  fixed  by  Brandreth  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, that  the  rising  should  be  on  Monday 
night  the  9th  of  June. 

What  is  the  next  step  in  this  proceeding  f 
what  takes  place  on  the  Monday  i*  I  am  sura 
you  will  excuse  me  at  this  late  hour  (particu- 
larly as  you  will  hear  the  evidence  so  tully  re- 
capitulated by  his  lordship)  if  I  do  not  trouble 
you  with  every  expression  used,  and  every 
circumstance  that  took  place ;  but  they  all  have 
one  object  and  one  tendency,  namely,  that 
these  persons  were  tp  oppose  the  government 
and  to  effect  a  revolution. 

On  the  Monday  evening,  Brandreth  and 
others  assembled  at  Hunt's  Bam ;  there  were 
many  pikes  brought,  and  some  of  them  had 
fire-arms ;  but  they  were  defi^nent  in  fire-arm  ; 
they  then  proceed  in  their  progress ;  and  there 
is  a  hxX  worthy  of  your  attention,  that  it  was 
intended  they  snould  be  at  Nottingham  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning.  They  began 
meeting  about  nine  or  ten  on  Monday  night, 
at  Southwingfield.  1  will  not,  however,  take 
vou  to  all  the  different  houses  to  which  they  go, 
but  it  is  most  important  for  you  in  forming 
your  conclusion,  to  attend  to  all  their  acts  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  since  they  all  show  that 
these  persons  were  acting  for  one  common 
purpose,  and  towards  one  common  design,  and* 
that  that  design  was,  the  overthrow  of  the  go- 
▼emment,  ai»  a  revolution. 

With  respect  to  the  acts  of  these  conspirators 
(for  so  I  call  them)  on  the  9th  of  June,  I  think 
some  of  them  are  first  spoken  to  bv  Shipman, 
who  saw  Brandreth  and.  George  Weightman, 
and  one  or  two  others  in  Pentndge,  going  tcH 
wards  Hunt's  Bam,  and  Brandreth  then  said 
there  would  be  a  meeting  at  the  old  bam>  of 
Pentndge,  Cricb,  Wingleld,  and  Alfreton; 
that  there  were  arms  and  amni^nnition  there. 
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and  more  would  betaken  io  t\eir  way  to  Not-  | 
fingham ;  that  a  band  of  moaic  would  meet . 
them,  that  there  were  thousandi  more,  and  so  ■ 
on.     They  do  accordingly    meet  at  Hunt's 
Barn,  and  I  think  that  a  witness  of  the  name 
of  Turner  said^  that  either  at  Hani's  Bam  or 
at  PentridgCy  I  am  not  certain  which,  George 
Weigh tm an  said  thev  expected  an  engagement 
at  the  Butterley  works,  which  circumstance  I 
beg  you  will  keep  in  your  recollection  till  I  ^ 
aome  to  the  transaction  at  Butterley,   for  it . 
ihows  that  at  that  time  Weightman  was  aware  I 
of  Mr.  Goodwin's  preparations  at  Butterley. 
They  meet  at  Hunt's  Bam;    they  arc  then 
flsarcbed  to  Hardwick's,  to  Tomlinson's,  and  I 
think  they  procure  arms  at  both  places ;  they 
dien  ffo  to  Elijah  Hall's,  where  you  will  recol- 
lad  the  scene  that  took  place ;  they  not  only 
procured  arms  there,  but  they  insisted  upon  j 
young  Mr.  El^ah  U^l's  accompanying  them ;  i 
and  I  think  there  were  expressions,  either 
there  or  at  Tomlinson's,  that  a  great  gang  from 
Sheffield,  and  a  cloud  from  the  North  would 
oome  in  the  morning  and  sweep  all  before 
them.    So  that  they  not  only  were  themselves 
anembling  in  this  part,  but  they  either  expect- 
ed or  held  it  out  by  way  of  terror,  to  induce 
persons  to  join  them,  that  other  risings  of  a 
aimilar  description  were  taking  place  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  the  Sheffield  or  the 
Yorkshire  people  would  compel  them  to  go 
with  them  in  the  morning  if  they  did  not  that 
night.     They   then  proceeded   to  Walker's, 
where  they  procured  arms,  and  amongst  the 
rat  a  pistol,  which  this  unfortunate  man  at  the 
bar  is  proved  to  have  afterwards  tucked  into 
his  apron,  which  served  as  a  belt. 

At  all  these  houses  their  acts  are  of  a  similar 
nature ;  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
arms  and  men  ;  they  then  go  on  to  Bestwick's, 
and  to  Samnel  liunt's,  where  they  meet  with  a 
tnore  friendly  reception,  and  then  proceed  from 
Hunt's  to  the  house  where  that  melancholy 
Iransaction,  the  death  of  the  servant  of  Mrs. 
Hepworth,  took  place.  I  am  as  far  as  the  at- 
torney-general from  wishing  that  that  circuni- 
Wance  should  be  taken  by  itself  at  all  to  opc- 
Irate  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  this  pro- 
■ecution,  but  it  u  a  fact  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  for,  what  was  the  reason  the  man  was 
■hot  ?  were  they  to  procure  bread  by  force  ? 
did  they  ask  for  bread  and  for  provisions  at 
this  house,  and  were  they  refused  \  was  their 
object  tliat  which  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Cross 
and  Mr.  Denman  state  to  you,  merely  to  go 
tb  Nottingham  to  procure  food?  was  that  a 
motive  which  would  have  induced  them  to 
commit  this  dreadful  act?  No^  it  was  in 
furtherance  of  their  common  object  of  levying 
war  against  the  government,  and  it  shows  diat 
they  were  prepared  to  repel  all  opposition  that 
should  be  made  to  their  views,  and  that  if  the 
end  proposed  could  not  be  accomplished  but 
by  the  murder  of  their  innocent  fellow  eubjects, 
they  were  not  to  stop  short  even  of  that  crime 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  common  de- 
sign.   I  say,  therefore,  although  you  are  not 


to  try  this  man  as  for  murder,  and  thon^  tiiat 
crime  is  not  to  influence  your  minds  to  find 
him  guilty  of  the  offence  now  imputed  to  hiro, 
yet  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  part 
of  their  conduct,  and  as  showing  that  they 
were  prepared  at  that  time  "  to  levy  war^ 
against  all  those  who  should  oppose  their  de- 
signs, and  that  if  their  designs  vrere  obstracted, 
murder  might  be  committed,  and  that  too 
without  compunction,  for  the  expression  of  the 
unfortunate  man  at  tlie  bar  upon  that  occasion 
was,  '*  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that  which 
he  did ;"  what  I  was  it  the  duty  of  these  mis- 
guided men, — misled,  if  my  learned  friend 
will  have  it  so,  by  those  publications  which  he 
says  have  been  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  which  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  ope- 
rated upon  their  minds  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances— was  it,  I  say,  their  duty 
to  commit  every  act  of  desperation,  whether  it 
was  robbery  or  the  destruction  of  their  fellow 
sobjects,  in  the  accomplishment  of  tlteir  com- 
mon design  ? 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the 
case,  lest  that  fact  should  operate  upon  your 
minds  further  than  as  it  forma  a  part  of  the 
transaction,  and  as  it  shews  what  they  were 
prepared  to  do  in  case  of  resistance  to  their 
views ;  further  than  that,  I  desire  you  not  to 
consider  it,  and  I  wish  yon  to  try  this  case  as 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cross  desired  you  to  do, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  thatof  any  of  the 
other  conspirators ;  for  if  any  other  of  the  con- 
spirators were  upon  his  trial,  this  fact  to  which 
they  were  cdl  accessary  and  all  consenting  must 
appear,  it  being  done  in  prosecution  of  their 
common  purpose,  and  indicating  to  what  pitch 
they  were  prepared  in  case  of  opposition  to 

!  go. 

I      After  this  event  they  prdceed  with  the  same 

desperate  resolution  to  the  different  houses 
!  which  they  afterwards  attacked  in  their  road. 
-  First,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Fletcher's;  from  his 
:  house  tliey  proceed  to  Pentridge-lane-cnd,  and 

there  you  find  they  are  regularly  formed  and 
,  organized,   and   put  into  ranks.     Upon  this 

Karl  of  the  case  some  light  remark  was  made 
y  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cross,  about  *'  the 
word  of  command*'  and  "  the  lock  step.*' 
But  this  is  too  serious  a  case  in  my  view  of  it, 
to  admit  of  any  light  remarks ;  these  words  of 
command  and  the  arrangement  which  was 
made,  form  a  very  material  and  important 
;  feature  in  the  case ;  it  shews  that  they  were 
organizing  for  resistance — ^that  they  were  mar- 
!  shalled  in  regular  array ;  the  musket  men  in 
,  the  front,  the  pike  men  in  the  next  row,  and 
other  musket  men  in  the  rear,  so  as  best  to 
oppoae  any  force  sent  out  to  meet  them ;  that 
it  a  circumstance  which  in  some  of  the  old 
writers  is  considered  as  an  important  feature 
in  levvinff  war :  part  of  them  then  go  to  Buck- 
land  Hollow,  others  of  them  go  up  to  the  town 
of  Pentridge,  and  at  Pentridge  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  transaction  takes  place. 
Their  scheme  was,  to  go  to  Nottingham,  where 
they  were  ta  be  joined  by  a  Ibroe  there  collect 
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ing,  aiid  thereibre  in  Pentridge  lown  George 
Weightman  was  despatched  to  Nottingham; 
for  what  pnrpoae  I  think  you  can  easily  infer ; 
one  of  the  witnesses  indeed  stated  that  it  was 
to  bring  tidings,  and  to  meet  them  at  Langley- 
mill. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Butterley, 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
case  that  I  desired  you  to  recollect  Uie  previous 
expression  of  George  Weightman,  as  shewing 
that  they  were  aware  of  preparations  at  Bnt^ 
terley  to  resist  them,  ana  that  they  expected 
an  engagement ;  the  fact  is,  preparations  had 
been  made,  though  many  of  the  persons  who 
bad  been  assembled  there  had  dispersed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  insurgents,  uiinking  that 
they  would  not  come ;  but  Mr.  Goodwin  states, 
that  during  the  evening  he  heard  guns  fired,  i 
and  horns  sounding,  and  different  noises,  all 
indicating  a  disturbed  state  of  the  country ; 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  first  division. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  with  a  resolution  and  firmness 
which  do  him  infinite  credit,   opposed  their 
designs,  and  prevented  their  taking  any  one  ■. 
from  Butterley  Works,  and  he  came  out,  rea-  ! 
soned  with  tliem,  and  represented  to  them  the  • 
peril  in  which  they  stood.    They  said  they  ' 
wanted  men ;  he  said,  "  You  have  too  many 
already  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view.** 
What  purpose  did  Mr.  Goodwin  conceive  they 
had  in  view? — Did   he  conceive,    with  iny 
learned  friends,  that  this  was  a  mere  assembly 
of  unfortunate  manufacturers,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  distress,   who  wanted  food,   and 
that  they  were  merely  marching  to  Nottingham 
to  procure  labour  and  sustenance? — No,  no, 
Mr.  Goodwin  knew  their  purpose  too  well,  and 
he  accordingly  told  them, ''  You  shall  have  no 
assistance  here ;  you  have  too  many  men  al- 
ready.*'   Brand  reth,  upon  this  remonstrance, 
knowing  there  would  be  resistance,  and  anxi- 
ous to  have  no  unnecessary  delay  in  his  march, 
gave  the  word,    and  the  party  immediately 
marchud  off  with  him.     Mr.  Goodwin  endea- 
voured to  prevail  upon  two  or  three  men  to 
leave  them,  but  you  recollect  the  expression 
of  old  Ludlam,   **  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  must  go  on.*'    One  or  two  others,  who 
were  actually  forced  into  their  ranks,  did  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  their 
escape  into  the  office,  and  proceed  no  further. 
From  Butterley  they  proceed  down  to  the 
turnpike-road,  and  their  numbers  then  became 
very  considerable,  for  when  they  got  to  Codnor, 
one  of  tlie  witnesses.   Hole,  stated  that  the^ 
were  two  or  three  hundred.    Do  we  want  evi- 
dence of  their  purpose  beyond  that  already 
given? — Can  you  divine  any  other  purpose 
than  that  which  they  stated  on  the  Sunday? — 
namely,  that  they  were  going  to  Nottingham 
to  overturn  the  government.    If  yon  can  re> 
collect   Bacon's   speech,   in  the   kitchen   at 
Codnor,  you  can  no  longer  have  any  doubt  on 
your  minds.    He  there  addressed  the  people, 
and  said — "  government  had  robbed  and  plun- 
dered them  of  all  that  they  had ;  this  vras  tfie 
last  shift  they  ever  could  moke,  and  they  must 
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either  fight  or  starve  V*  Have  yon  any  donbt 
after  that  expression  of  Bacon  what  their  ob* 
ject  was?  —  At  Codnor  they  are  joined  hj 
Barnes,  who  came  from  Swanwick,  a  perfectlr 
distinct  place.  How  came  Barnes  there  with 
the  people  from  Swanwick  ? — what  induced  him 
to  join  them  there  ? — is  not  this  also  a  confir- 
mation of  the  scheme  you  heard  detailed  on 
the  Sunday,  that  they  were  to  rise  in  different 

S laces,  Bnd  to  meet  and  march  together  to 
fottingham?  He  accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  that  plan,  comes  and  meets  them  at  Codnor, 
with  the  Swanwick  men,  and  he  also  avows 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  march  to 
Nottingham ;  for  in  the  conversation  he  had 
with  Hole  on  his  way  to  Nottingham  he  said 
**  that  they  had  fixed  a  fresh  government  at 
Nottingham,  and  were  going  there  to  defend 
it ;  that  it  vras  all  over  in  London,  for  by  a 
letter  he  had  seen  tlie  day  before,  the  keys  of 
the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden 
Club  party,  if  they  were  not  already."  Are 
these  the  expressions  and  the  conduct  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  influenced  by  the  misery 
of  their  situation  and  the  vrant  of  food,  to 
collect  together  in  a  body  in  order  to  proceed 
to  Nottingham  to  relieve  their  wants?  Do 
persons,  if  that  is  their  only  object,  talk  of  a 
new  government  —  of  the  parliament  faonSe 
being  pulled  down — and  other  matters  of  the 
same  sort  ? — I  say  it  is  impossible.  I  am  really 
wasting  time  in  dwelling  upon  these  points, 
but  in  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  desirable  that 
you  should  have  the  clearest  evidience,  and  that 
you  should  not  be  left  to  conjecture  what  their 
object  vns ;  you'  have  it  here  confirmed,  bv 
every  expression  they  used,  by  every  act  which 
they  did,  after  their  meeting  at  Pentridge,  and 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  progress  towards 
Nottingham. 

But  what  is  passing  at  Nottingham  during 
this  time  ?  they  were  to  be  at  Nottingham  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  morning;  they 
were  delayed  in  their  journey,  and  could  not 
eficct  their  purposed  arrival  there  at  that  hour ; 
— ^but  before  I  observe  <m  what  was  passing  at 
Nottingham,  let  me  proceed  with  them  to 
Langley-mill :  when  tney  came  to  Langley- 
roill,  they  met  with  the  very  person  who  had 
been  despatched  from  Pentridge,  George 
Weightman,  and  at  the  veir  spot  at  which  he 
was  to  meet  them ;  one  of  uie  witnesses  stated 
that  Weightman  had  a  private  conversation 
with  Brandieth  when  he  came  up ;  it  is  diffi- 
euU  to  conjecture  what  that  conversation  was, 
except  from  their  subsequent  acts ;  the  repre- 
sentation he  himself  made  was  certainly  untrue, 
that  Nottingham  was  taken ;  but  probably  hav- 
ing proceeded  in  treason  too  far  to  retreat,  he 
andBrandreth  agreed  to  tell  their  followers  that 
Nottingham  was  taken,  and  that  the  soldiers 
were  in  their  barracks ;  and  their  object  in  so 
doing  must  have  been  to  keep  the  party  to- 
gether, and  to  prevent  their  fallings  off,  for  you 
find  that  very  soon  after  they  did  begin  to  de- 
sert. 

They  then  proceeded  to  Eastwood ;  it  had 
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b«eoflM  «t  that  time  light— ind««l  it  bad  been 
day-lif  hi  long  before,  as  it  was  approadiiiig 
nine  or  ten  o'clock ;  at  this  tisoe  toe  militarj 
were  seen  advancing,  and  the  insurgents  there- 
upon dispersed  :  but  what  passed  at  Notting- 
ham at  thst  critical  hour  two  o'clock,  when 
they  were  to  have  arrived  at  Nottingham  forest? 
was  that  all  a  fable  on  the  part  of  Brandreth 
and  these  different  persons?  were  they  to 
march  to  Nottingham  forest  to  meet  nobody  ? 
had  there  been  no  previous  contrivance,  and 
no  previous  plot  witn  the  Nottingham  people  ? 
yo«  have  it  in  evidence,  that  a  party  of  lorty 
or  fifty,  and  afterwards  an  hundred,  assembled 
at  Roper's  house;  and  how  armed? — ^with 
pikes  and  guns,  the  same  instruments  as  the 
men  from  Pentridge  and  Swanwick,  and  other 
places  in  that  neighbourhood  were  armed  with : 
can  you  have  any  doubt  then  that  it  was  in 
puriiuance  of  the  same  plan,  and  part  of  the 
same  coiuwracy  ? — it  shews  most  clearly,  that 
though  at  Nottingham  their  force  was  much 
inferior  to  what  Brandreth  represented  to  his 
followers,  yet  that  there  was  an  actual  meeting 
of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  armed  in  the 
game  way,  and  having  recourse  to  the  same 
means  to  procure  fire  arms.  Koper  indeed  re- 
solntely  resisted  them,  but  the  whole  shews 
that  they  were  acting  for  one  common  purpose, 
namely,  that  whidi  had  been  declared  by 
Brandreth  and  the  rest  of  them  at  Pentridge 
before  they  set  out. 

Then,  are  not  the  two  only  points  for  your 
coBiideration  made  out?  Have  not  these  peiv 
•DOS  met  in  hostile  array  ?  have  they  not 
marched  for  a  considerable  distance  in  regular 
Older,  and  like  a  military  force?  are  these 
things  proved  ?  do  you  believe  the  witnesses 
that  these  things  passed  ?  the  acts  themselves 
are  proved,  and  are  not  attempted  to  be  con- 
tfidicted  in  evidence  by  my  learned  friends ; 
their  only  resourse  is,  to  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  offence,  and  to  dilute  it  into  a  miade* 
meaner,  instead  of  high  treason.  I  say  we 
have  proved  the  acts ;  then  if  we  have  proved 
them,  the  next  and  the  only  point  for  your  con- 
aidyition  is,  with  what  intent  were  they  done ; 
wen  they  done  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
obpect  of  overturning  the  government  and  of 
introducing  a  revolution,  or  had  Uiey  any 
other  object  whidi  human  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest or  invent  ?  I  thought  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Cross  almost  admitted  their  object,  when 
be  descanted  to  you  upon  those  publications 
which  he  said  had  been  actively  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  amount,  I  think, 
of  forty-four  thousand  during  the  vrinter;  and 
BIT  learned  friend  the  attorney-general  received 
a  lecture  from  Mr.  Cross,  for  not  having  pro- 
secuted this  supposed  libeller  and  suppressed 
the  publication,  though  it  turned  out  after- 
wams  by  the  concession  of  Mr.  Cross,  that 
the  secretary  of  state  had  interfered,  but  that 
the  arts  of  these  persons  were  superior  to  the 
ciertions  of  the  dvil  power.  My  learned 
friend  says,  that  by  these  publications,  the 
minds  of  penona  sofiering  want  and  privation 


were  oomipted,  and  that  some  artftd  disaf- 
fected persons  were  thereby  andeavouring  to 
stir  up  disaffection  among  them.  So  that  it  is 
admitted  that  these  pamphlets  had  had  the 
effect  of  stirring  up  a  treasonable  spirit ;  but 
when  it  is  found  that  they  proceed  to  hostile 
acts,  then  indeed  my  learned  friend  would  en- 
deavour to  persuade  you  that  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  this  discontented  spirit,  which  he  ad- 
mits bad  been  excited  throughout  the  north  bjF 
means  of  these  seditious  pamphlets ;  that  it 
did  not  arise  from  this  spirit  of  disaffection,  or 
from  a  view  to  change  tlte  government,  but 
that  it  is  a  mere  riot  by  a  parcel  of  mechanics 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  incapable  of 

Stting  sustenance.  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
is  ?  who  are  the  men  composing  this  assero* 
bly  ?  are  the  Butterley  men  out  of  employment 
— were  they  called  npou  to  join  this  party, 
because  they  wanted  sustenance  and  lood  ?  if 
it  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  persons  upon 
that  grouud,  why  should  thev  have  recourse  to 
the  Butterley  men  ?  they  had  food  and  raiment, 
they  were  in  constant  employment,  they  were 
not  in  want,  and  yet  you  are  asked  to  believe, 
that  the  only  object  they  had  was  that  of  pro- 
curing food,  and  that  they  were  entirely  in- 
cited to  these  outrages  by  their  miseries  and 
their  misfortunes. 

As  I  said  before,  when  difficulties  like  these 
occur,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  inge- 
nious theories  to  account  for  them,  though  to 
common  understandings,  they  are  perfectly 
clear;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking, that,  in  spite 
of  these  ingenious  theories,  you  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  have  had  your  minds  led  aside  from 
that  which  was  the  declared  and  avowed  ob- 
ject of  these  persons— declared  and  avowed 
from  the  very  commencement,  to  tlie  close  of 
these  transactions ;  for,  whether  you  begin  with 
them  at  the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge,  or  pur- 
sue them  in  their  course  the  next  night,  you 
find  their  avowed  object,  their  declared  pur- 
pose, is  the  overturning  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  an  immaterial  fact,  I  am  sure,  in 
this  case,  but  one  which  will  not  escape  you, 
that  you  have  persons  from  different  places  all 
associating  for  one  common  purpose;  tliat 
Brandreth,  who  went  by  the  name  of^the  *'  Not> 
tingham  Captain,"  is  a  person  whom  they  had 
from  Nottingham,  for  tne  purpose  of  leading 
them  to  that  place,  and  where,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  number  assembled  at  Nottingham 
Forest,  there  were  other  persons,  vricked  enough 
to  enter  into  these  treasonable  and  wicked  de- 
signs. In  addition  to  the  fact  of  what  took 
pUce  at  Nottingham  Forest,  you  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  RoUeston  the  magistrate,  and 
captain  Philipe,  of  the  state  of  Nottingham  and 
its  neighbournood,  during  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  sind  the  morning  of  the  10th ;  and  you 
have  from  Mr.  Goodwin  evidence  of  what 
passed  in  his  neighbourhood  during  that  night; 
all  concurring  to  show  that  there  was  an  un- 
usual agitation  prevailing  at  different  places  at 
the  same  instant,  evidently  proceed  mg  from 
theaame  cause.  .^ 
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I  believe  I  hare  now  glanced  at  roost  of  the 
naterial  fads  which  have  been  proved  in  this 
case.  I  haf  e  stated  to  you  more  than  once, 
that  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget  when 
yoQ  come  to  perform  the  very  important  ftino- 
tions  which  at  present  dcTolve  upon  you,  that 
you  are  not  the  persons  appointed  to  judge  of 
the  law;  what  is  the  law  upon  this  important 
case  you  will  receive  as  you  are  bound  to  do 
from  those  learned  persons  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution has  delegated  that  authority,  who,  as 
I  before  stated  to  yon,  are  acting  under  the 
same  sanction  with  respect  to  the  exposition  of 
the  law,  as  you  are  with  respect  to  the  judg- 
ment you  are  to  form  upon  the  ficts,  and  upon 
the  application  of  the  law  to  those  facts ;  and 
I  am  perfectly  confident  that  whatever  com- 
miseration you  may  feel  for  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  is  placed  at  the  bar,  however 
much  you  may  be  mclined  ta  regard  (although 
it  forms  no  part  whatever  of  your  present  con- 
sideration) the  other  unfortunate  persons  who 
are  named  in  this  indictment— I  say,  whatever 
commiseration  you  may  feel  for  this  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  at  the  bar,  or,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Denman  has  stated  to  you  with  great  ad- 
dress in  the  close  of  his  speech,  however 
much  you  may  wish  that  these  persons  should 
not  ultimately  escape  unpunished — these  are 
not  matters  for  your  present  consideration, 
the  question  before  you  is,  has  Bran- 
dreth  been  guiUy  of  the  acts  charged  upon 
him  in  this  indictment?  if  he  has,  then,  gen« 
ttemen,  you  have  a  superior  du^  and  superior  | 
motives  to  look  to  than  commiseration  tor  an 
individual — you  have,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
entrusted  to  you  the  future  safety, and  well- 
being  of  the  public  at  large.  However  novel — 
and  thank  God  it  Is  novel— the  commission  of 
this  offence,  yet  still,  when  committed,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  affecting  not  merely 
individual  but  our  public  security  and  happi- 
ness ;  do  not  be  led  away,  therefore,  by  any 
notions  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
new  crime  or  a  new  offence — it  is  an  offence 
known  to  the  law  as  long  as  the  law  has  ex- 
isted, although  we  have  had  the  good  fortune 
not  to  have  experienced  its  frequent  commis- 
sion. But  if  upon  calm  deliberation  and  a 
cool  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  this  ease 
(for  br  those  alone  your  judgment  is  to  be 
guided)  you  find  the  conclusion  inevitable  that 
the  acts  charged  against  the  prisoners  were 
committed,  and  that  they  were  dofie  for  the 
purpose  which  is  imputed  to  them  and  whidi 
they  themselves  avowed,  however  much  you 
may  feel  for  the  individual,  however  you  may 
commiserate  his  situation  and  that  of  his  ac- 
complices, you  will  recollect  that  you  have  a 
higher  and  superior  object  to  attend  to,  namely, 
the  due  administration  of  justice  and  Uie  future 
safety  of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  JUeAonii.^TenUemen  of 
the  jury,  this  trial  has  already  taken  up  a  con- 
■siderable  time  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  it  is 
my  fluty  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  y<m  wi^h 


such  obs^rations  as  may  oocur  in  the  course 
of  stating  it.  That  cannot  be  done  without  a 
considerable  employment  of  time ;  as  you  can- 
not go  home  to-night  in  any  event,  there  vrill 
be  no  inconvenience  in  adjourning  till  to-mor- 
row morning  that  I  may  perform  my  duty. 
You  have  already  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  you  will  be  better  prepared 
to  give  that  attention  which  is  still  necessary 
to-morrow,  than  this  evening :  as  to  myself,  I 
am  not  of  course  more  strong  than  I  was  in  the 
rooming,  but  I  should  be  able  to  go  through—  ^ 
however  if  it  is  equally  convenient  to  you  I 
think  it  will  be  upon  the  whole  better  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  morning.  Consider  of  this  gentle- 
men, and  let  me  know  what  is  your  wish  upon 
the  subject. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — My  lord,  we  wish  to 
adjourn  to  the  morning. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Bkkardt. — I  believe  gen- 
tlemen, that  will  be  the  best  for  you,  for  me, 
and  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  eight 
o'clock.] 


Saturday^  18(A  October,  1817. 
Jeremiah  Brandretk  was  set  to  the  bar. 

SUUUIKO   UP. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Bkherdb, — Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury ; — I  have  now  to  reqnest  your  atten^ 
lion  while  I  state  to  you  the  evidence  that  has 
been  adduced  upon  tins  trial,  and  suggest  such 
observations  as  occur  to  me  upon  the  subject. 
In  order  to  relieve  you  from  any  apprehenston 
—such  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  excited  in 
your  minds — that  the  jooffes  win  at  all  inter- 
fere with  your  province,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,  that  no  judge  upon  this  bench  has  now, 
nor  ever  had,  any  more  inclination  to  trespaw 
upon  your  province,  than  the  learned  counsel 
himself  can  wish  that  they  should. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Jeremiah  Brandretb, 
otherwise  called  John  Coke,  otherwise  nfSUA 
the  Nottingham  Captain,  is  chaiiged  by  the  in- 
dictment before  you,  with  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  Tliat  crime  has  been  truly  describad 
to  you  as  the  highest  known  to  the  law  of  £09- 
land ;  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  to  i»> 
dude  every  other  crime,  and  therefore  it  fa- 
quires,  most  particularly,  that  wfaicb  it  bar 
already  received,  great  patience  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  juiy ;  but  it  is  to  be  tried 
by  the  same  rules  whidi  govern  other  cases ; 
yon  are  to  consider  and  weigh  the  endenca, 
and  to  dedde  according  to  that  evidence,  ap- 
plying it  to  the  law  as  you  shall  understand  it, 
mm  tlie  best  opinion  the  court  can  form  upon 
the  subject.  You  will  address  yourselves  to 
this  doty,  with  all  the  impartiality  which  I  aro 
sure  belongs  to  you,  and  you  will  find  your 
verdict  according  to  that  evidence,  however 
painfbl  it  may  be.  Should  you  feel  yourseWea 
compelled  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  yoa  will 
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have  no  hefitation  in  doiog  so,  if  yon  are  of 
opinion  that  he  is  guihy,  for  yon  are  to  find  a 
verdict  accordinK  to  the  evidence.  If  on  the 
other  handy  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  will 
satiiify  your  conAciencca  hy  your  vcnuct,  and 
yon  will  receive  great  pleasurei  and  lo  will 
every  person  who  hears  you.  The  verdict, 
whatever  it  may  be  which  you  give  upon  this 
subject,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  agreeable  to 
the  evidence. 

This  crime  being  to  be  tried  like  all  other 
oflbnces,  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  charge.  The  indictment  states  in  the 
fint  count,  that  the  prisoner,  with  divers  other 
persocs,  being  traiterously  assembled  and  ga- 
thered together  against  our  lord  the  king,  wick- 
edly, maliciously,  and  traiterously,  did  levy 
and  make  war  against  him  within  this  realm, 
and  being  so  assembled  to^etlier,  arrayed  and 
armed  against  our  lord  the  king,  did  then,  with 
great  force  and  violence,  parade  and  march  in 
an  hostile  manner,  in  and  through  divers  vil- 
lages, places,  and  public  highways,  and  did 
traiterously  attempt  and  endeafour,  by  force 
and  arms,  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  govern- 
ment and  constitutiou  of  tliis  realm,  as  by  law 
established.  Hiat  is  the  charge  in  the  first 
count,  and  ujwn  it  this  question  will  arise  in 
point  of  law — -what  is  the  levying  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  construction  of  the  act  of 
parliament  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
\o} 

The  second  count  charges  him  with  having, 
with  divers  other  persons,  com  passed,  imagined, 
invented,  devisea,  and  intended  to  deprive  and 
dmose  the  king  of  and  from,  the  style,  honour, 
ana  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  and  with  manifesting  such  his  compass- 
ing ond  imagination  by  t'le  commission  of 
acts  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of 


The  act  of  parliament  in  which  are  the 
words  levying  of  war,  which  are  now  to  be 
construed,  is  the  statute  of  25th  £dward  3rd. 
The  act  runs  tlius — "  when  a  man  doth  com- 
pass or  imagine  tlie  death  of  our  lord  the  king,** 
and  so  on,  enumerating  some  other  things 
which  are  not  now  the  subject  of  consideration, 
"  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the 
king  in  his  realm,"  he  is  gnuty  of  high  treason, 
the  words  are — "  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against 
the  king  in  his  realm.**  Then  the  question  is, 
what  is  levying  war  against  the  king  in  bis 
realm }  Now,  I  will  read  to  you  an  exposition 
of  this  law,  in  words  which  are  very  short  and 
very  clear,  and  being  short  and  clear  I  rather 
prefer  to  adopt  tliem,  instead  of  my  own,  whieh 
pertiaps  might  not  be  so  clear. — ^*^  If  there  is 
an  insurrection,  that  is,  a  large  rising  of  the 
people,  in  order  by  force  aud  violence  to  ac- 
complish or  avenge,  not  any  private  object  of 
their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their 
own,  but  to  eflectuale  any  general  public  pur- 
pose, that  is  considered  by  the  law  as  a  levying 


of  war.'*  There  must  be  an  insurrection ; 
force  must  accompany  tliat  insurrection  ;  and 
it  must  be  for  an  object  of  a  general  nature  ; 
but  if  all  these  circumstances  concur,  that  is 
quite  sufBcient  to  constitute  the  oflence  of 
levying  war. 

1  think  I  may  venture  to  state  to  you  from 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  life,  from 
the  decisions  of  Courts  of  law,  an^  from  the 
opinions  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  Mr.  Justice 
Foster,   lord  Coke,  and  every  other  lawyer 
who  has  written  upon  tliis  subject,  that  what  I 
have  now  stated  to  you  is  the  correct  result, 
and  a  faithful  declaration  of  the  law.    If  there 
is  an  insurrection,  that  is,  a  large  rising  of  tlie 
people,  in  order  by  force  and  violence  to  ao- 
his  design.    We  cannot  know  what  passes  in  a  '  complish  or  avenge  any  private  object  of  their 
man's  mind,  except  by  his  acts  or  declarations.  |  own,  that  would   not  be  high  treason,  that 
There  is  another  charge,  viz.  that  he  and    would  not  be  levying  war  against  the  king ; 


other  persons  conspired  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  his 


but  if  it  be  to  effectuate  any  general  public 
purpose,  that  is  considered  by  the  law  as  a 


mealure:9.  Under  that  count  the  indictment  I  levying  of  war.  There  must  be  an  insurreo- 
sets  forth  the  same  nets  as  are  applied  to  the  |  tion ;  force  must  accompany  that  insurrection, 
second  charge,  which  acts  will  appear,  as  we  j  and  it  must  be  for  an  object  of  a  general  nar- 
pmceed  in  the  course  of  the  statement  of  the  :  ture,  but  if  all  those  circumstances  concur — 
evidence,  to  be  attempted  to  be  proved.    You  '  insurrection,  force  attending  it,  and  the  object 


will  say  whether  they  are  satisfactorily  est»- 
bUshed. 

It  is  very  important  that  you  should  under- 
stand clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  le- 


of  a  general  nature — that  is  quite  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  offence  of  levying  war. 

It  must  be  a  public  object ;  therefore  tumults 
which  have  a  private  object,  and  iu  which  the 


vying  war  against  the  king."  It  must  be  levied    parties  have  in  view  merely  private  individual 
against  the  king  in  his  realm.    Tlie  words  may  |  interests  are  distinguished  by  the  statute  itself 


applv  to  divers  things,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  '  from  attacks  on  the  regal  authority  of  the  realm 


ywk  by  stating  how  many  thin^  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  levying  of  war  within  this  act  of 
pailiament :  I  shall  endeavour,  by  verv  shortly 
slating  to  you  the  law,  as  I  understand  it  to  be 
unquestionably  settled,  to  make  the  meaning 
of  tlie  statute  very  clear,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  acts  which  are  given  in  evidence  before 
yoo,  and  then  you  will  consider  whether  the 
actk  so  proved  bring  the  prisoner  within  the 
law  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  it. 


If,  therefore,  it  should  appear,  as  indeed  has 
been  contended,  that  the  insurrection  or  tu- 
mult under  consideration,  was  only  the  effect 
of  a  prevailing  spirit  of  turcult,  violence,  or 
disorder  directed  to  any  private  object,  or  any 
thing  but  an  attack  aimed  at  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  the  realmj  that  would  not  be  high  trea- 
son ;  and  no  person  who  administers  the  law 
will  ever,  I  trust,  attempt  to  confound  tumults 
of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned  with  treason^ 
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ffMch  it  an  attempt  to  overttini  the  esUblished 
government  of  the  couotiyy  as  for  iDStance*  in 
order  to  put  a  plain  case»  and  in  putting  which 
I  am  using  the  words  of  a  very  great  judge  ;— 
*'  if  a  body  of  men  assemble  together,  and 
with  force  destroy  a  particular  inclosure,  for 
instance,  that  is  not  an  attack  of  a  general 
nature ;  it  is  a  high  misdemeanor,  but  not  trea- 
son ;  but  if  they  a:(semble  with  fierce  to  put  an 
end  to  all  inciosures,  that  is  of  a  general  and 
pnblic  nature,  and  it  constitutes  treason  ;**  if 
there  should  unfortunately  be  an  assemblage 
of  men  with  force  to  destroy  a  chapel  or  ott^ 
obnosioiis  building,  that  being  confine^  to  a 
particular  object,  would  not  be  treaton ;  but  if 
the  same  power  was  applied  to  destroy  all 
chapels,  or  all  offensive  buildings,  that  has 
been  held  clearly  to  be  high  treason. 

Now,  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  being  so, 
I  will  proceed  to  state  the  evidence»  and  I  re* 
quest  you  to  consider  whether  the  transactions 
of  which  you  have  heard  were  the  effect  of  a 
wild  violent  tumult,  however  improper   and 
disgraceful  it  might  be,  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, or  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  or  al- 
tering the   measures  of  government,  or  de- 
stroying the  government.    I  state  for  your  in- 
formation, without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  that  it  is  tnason  to  raise  an 
insurrection,  to  reform  any  national  grievance, 
to  alter  the  established  law  or  religion,  to  pu- 
nish magistrates,  to  introduce  innovation  of  a 
general  concern,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of 
some  general  law,  by  such  an  armed  force  as 
has  been  described  by  the  evidence,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  concerning  the  government  of  a  : 
public  and  general  nature.    And  the  sense  of 
It  is  very  clear — insurrections  of  this  nature,  : 
though  not  levelled  directly  against  the  person 
of  the  king,  are  yet  hn  attack  upon  his  regal 
office,  and  on  the  majesty  of  his  government ; 
thev  tend  to  dissolve  all  government,  society,  , 
ana  order ;  for  the  king  is  bound  in  duty  to 
enforce  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  uphold  , 
the  laws;  any  resistance,  therefore,  to  this, 
must  in  its  consequences  extend  to  the  endan-  | 
gering  of  his  perMMi  and  government,  by  in*  ; 
Tolving  the  state  in  a  general  destruction ;  and  j 
in  this  view  this  species  of  treason  folU  pro-  : 
perly  and  necessarily  within  the  clause  of  the 
act  of  parliament  as  to  levying  war  against  the 
king.    You  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect 
what  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  hearing 
from  roe ;   and  if  I  have  made  myself  under-  . 
stood  by  you,  I  think  yon  will  have  very  little  | 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  your  [ 
duty  upon  this  important  occasion ;  the  duty  . 
itselfl  am  sure  you  will  diKharge  faithfully,     j 
There  is,  as  I  told  you  before,  in  the  indict-  , 
ment,  another  charge ;  indeed  there  are  two  i 
other  charges,  which  are  fonnded  upon  a  late  . 
act  of  parliament,  made  in  the  Uurty-^ixth  vear  ; 
of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  and  which  is 
to  last  no  longer  than  his  majestjr's  life,  and 
a  little  time  afterwardsj*  but  dunng  that  pa- 
rted it  is  the  law.  .  . 

*  Made  perpetual  by  ^tat.  57  G.  Srd^  e.  6.    i 
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^'  If  any  person  ahall,  doiiog  the  natmsl 
life  of  the  king,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament  after  a  demise,  of  the 
crown,  within  the  realm  or  without,  ivywpaH 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or  de« 
struction,  or  any  l>odily  harm,  tending  to  death 
or  destruction,"  and  so  on,  ^or  to  depriv* 
or  depose  him  from  the  style,  honour,  or  kingly 
name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  or  A 
any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  or  coon* 
tries,  or  to  Iny  war  against  his  majesty  within 
this  realm,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to 
compel  him  to  diange  his  roeasnres  or  coansels^ 
or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  tipan^ 
or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  houses,  or 
either  house  of  parliament," — then  there  uo 
other  particulars  stated,  and  then  the  act  do* 
crees  that  if  any  man  ^all  declare,  by  ovetC 
act,  such  intention,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  high 
treason.  These  are  stated  as  two  of  the  chaigea 
in  this  indictment^  and  the  (question  i»— AVhe- 
ther  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  or  is  not  guilty 
of  any  one  of  these  three  charges  ? 

The  first  witness  called  on  the  part  of  tho 
prosecution  is  Anthony  Martin.    Von  reeol* 
feet  that  the  evidence  is  all  on  one  side*-'thera 
is  no  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner-^ 
no  attempt  even  to  contradict  any  of  the  wiW 
nesses  for  the  prosecution — many  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  have  passed  oven 
without  any  cross-examination — the  learned 
counsel  in  their  speeches  have,  a^4hey  were  al 
perfect  liberty  to  do,  endea^ocned  to  throw 
imputations  upon  some  oi  the  evidence  datt- 
vered  by  some  of  the  witnenes;   and  there  h 
no  doubt,  thst  though  there  is  no  evidence  to 
contradict  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  tho 
crown,  you  are  bound  to  examine  that  teilU 
mony,  and  to  see  whether  it  demands  that 
degree  of  credit  in  year  minds  on  which  yoa 
ought  to  act :  Anthony  Martin  says,  he  waa 
in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Jessop  and  Compony 
St  Buttertev-Hve  know  that  they  were  »»• 
founders— this  was  a  mile  from  Fentridge.  Ho 
says,  that  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June  M  weot 
to  Pentrid|[e  with  John  Cope,  who  was  in  tho 
same  service  vrith  him — they  went  between 
nine  and  ten  o'dodL  in  the  morning.    Tliia 
man,  it  appears,  was  asked  by  Cope  to  go 
along  with  him— -that  he  wanted  to  see  about 
his  potatoes,  and  that  he  then  told  him  ho 
had    some  business   there — that   they  went 
into  Weightman's  croft,  and  after  some  littlo 
time,  a  little  girl  came  out,  and  asked  Cope  his 
companion  to  go  into  the  hoose— she  did  not 
ask  him  he  ssys,  but  he  went  into  the  hooM 
along  with  Cope.    The  witness- proceeds  to 
say,  that  *^  they  asked  us  to  walk  into  the  par- 
lour—we  found  in  the  •  pailonr  a  good  many 
penKMis,  and  aroonnt  them  one  called  tho 
captain-rhia  name  1  afterwards  found  to  bo 
Bnndreth" — he  looks  .at  the  prisoner  at  Ibo 
bar,  and  he  ssys  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ^ 
was  the  man  tpfaom  he  found  there,  who  was 
called  captain-*4ie  says  ^  many- men  cama  hi 
after  I  came  in— the  dress  and  appearaooo 
of  the  prisoner  were  diffnant  at  that  lyMtftoaC 
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iphBt  they  an  mw— lialMd  onvpairofgfej 
nmrieit  ud  a  bBoiraifh  gren-ooat— ht  was 
ihavad,  and,  as  tht  Witnen  daicribed  it,  *<  he 
looked  deeant*' — he  savi  **  there  were  otheia 
there** — Oeoifa  Weigbtman,  of  whom  yoa 
have  heaid  a  good  deal,  Ornond  Booth,  two 
pefiOM  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Wetghtman 
«lid  Thomu  Weie^ttman.    ^  When  fiiit  I  weat 
!■  I  ioaod  thoee  peraons  there,  together  with 
«ht  priaoaer— idwwarii  William  Tbmercame 
fm  i— ^hen  Cope  and  I  fint  eame  iato  the  par- 
loqv  the  comremtioii  was  ahoot  the  rerolo- 
flan."      Yon  Bsay,  perhaps,  ask  yourselves^ 
■hat  they  meant  fay  the  ravolatioti  of  which 
Ihey  spoke— did  th^  apaak,  as  has  heeo  sug- 
faste^  of  the  glorioiis  Revolution  in  168B 1 
•«4hat  would  be  perfeotly  innocent,  and  it 
Bight  he  Lnidable ;  Imt  we  aiuat  consider  whe* 
Aeff  thai  was  the  revolution  of  which  they 
iyohe,  or  whelker  they  alluded  to  any  other, 
and  if  so,  to  what-^-he  says  ^  the  prisoner  was 
jht  prinopal  spokesman — he  had  a  map  in  his 
aana — ^he  pointed  out  the   places  upon  the 
■rnp  where  the  people  were  to  meet,  and  he 
mm  there  would  lie  no  good  done  except  there 
was  a  complete  overture  of  the  goverament." 
Thaty  gentlemen,  is  hardly  consistent  with  any 
afcnioti  to  the  revolution  under  king  William 
«ht  third  in  1688.    He  had  a  map  in  his  hand, 
MiMing  out  the  diimBt  places  at  which  the 
people  were  to  meet,  and  he  said  no  good 
•Mu  he  done,  except  there  should  be  a  com- 
fleta  overturn  of  the  government^— he   said 
than  were  creases  or  marks  upon  the  map  to 
#id  out  Ihe  places  the  more  easily — other  men 
Mma  in,  as  ne  said  before,  and  as  ihey  came 
hsy  they  asked  the  captain  different  questions 
ahout  the  pnaent  business,  naraeW  the  revoln- 
Ikm.    **  I  know  Shirley  Asbury :  he  came  in  a 
liade  after  mo^-4he  prisoner  sat  near  a  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  roem,  and  many  questions  were 
aahad  aboul  the  preaeat  overturn,  and  the 
alata  of  the  oouncry,  and  what  proceedings 
tiiey  were  to  go  about  in  this  business — the 
talk  was  all  about  this  business — they  all  an- 
aweied  one  among  another,  they  were  to  take 
pvoeeediogs,  as  they  declared,  to  overturn  the 
gavernmeot,  or  else  there  would  be  no  good  ; 
that  thej  were  to  assemble  the  next  day," 
tet  is  Monday,  ^  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk — the 
Fantridge  pe<4>la  were  to  meet  at  Pentridge, 
the  Wii^eld  peofrfa  were  to  meet  at  a  stone- 
^fsairy.    The  villalge  of  Wingfield  is  about  two 
liMea  from  Pentridge."    Then  he  said,  that 
^  Bmadfoth  said  that  they  would  go  to  Not« 
tngham  Forest— that  th^  were  to  assemble 
together,  and  lo  meet  there  in  a  large  party 
•M  lo  take  the  town  of  Nottinghai»— that 
thqr  were  to  meet  in  the  Forest  about  two  in 
the  awming  of  Tuesday— the  other  people 
ihU  is  to  say,  all  the  country  round,  were  to 
Ilia  at  th8  sasse  time,  at  ten  o*eloek.    Thett 
tht  prisQMr  saidL  that  what  they  meant  by  the 
other  paopla,  and  aU  the  country,  was  Sheffield^ 
Mfeneslef»  and  many  ether  places."     The 
witness  does,  not  raoollect  what  thne  places 
"'  ' r,  and 
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athar  pfawes,  where  the  rising  waa  to  be  at  ten 
o'doek,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  person 
who  named  thoee  plaeas  at  which  the  risinca 
were  lo  be  at  ten  o'ckMsk  the  next  night.  Wu- 
Itam  Turner,  he  said,  came  in  after  him.  Yon 
will  hare  the  goodness  to  attend  to  this.— > 
^  William  Turner  asked  about  the  guns  and 
Dikes — where  they  were;  and  he  asked 
lor  their  estimate  of  the  guns  and  pikea. 
The  people  there  said  they  had  none;  then 
he  said  his  parish,  Wingfield  (he  was  a 
Wingfield  man/,  wan  more  forward  than  theirs, 
he  said  ha  had  aot  an  estimate  made  of  every 

?m,  pistol,  and  sword,  that  the  parish  had/' 
on  remember  (and  I  shall  repeat  it  to  3rou  by* 
and  by\  attacks  were  made  en  the  houses  in 
the  parish  of  Wingfield,  and  a  declaratioo  on 
the  part  of  thoee  who  made  the  attack,  of  the 
iimnber  of  arms  that  they  had  got ;  ^^  of  eveiv 
gun,  pistol,  and  sword,  that  the  parish  haci. 
William  Taraer  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
why  they  had  not  done  the  same  i"  no  reason 
appears  to  hare  been  given  for  that  according 
to  the  evidence.  '^  Hien  Turner  said  they  bad 
forty  pikes  in  a  stone  quarry  to  spare ;  they 
then  talked  about  seising  arms,  and  going 
about  to  demand  arms ;  mid  it  was  decfaired, 
that  if  the  persons,  of  whom  they  dessanded 
arms,  did  not  deliver  them,  they  were  to  take 
them  without  their  consent ;  this  was  said  by 
Ludbm  to  William  Turner  and  by  Barker,"— 
he  says  he  was  there  from  ten  in  the  rooraing 
till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon ;  he  left  some 
people  there  at  thai  time ;  he  says,  **  Many 
persons,  during  the  time  I  was  there,  carae  in, 
whom  I  did  not  know ;  but  this  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  during  the  whole  time 
that  I  stayed  there.  I  had  not  known  the  pri- 
soner before — I  never sawhim,but  theycalledhim 
captain.*'  Then  he  says,  ^  the  priioner  was  the 
person  principally  applied  to,  by  the  questions 
that  were  asked.  He  does  not  recollect  Geor^ 
Weightroan  saying  any  thing ;  there  were  ui 
the  room,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  forty  per« 
sons;  about  twenty  at  one  time.  Robert 
Moore  was  there ;  he  was  a  Ripley  man.  Mao 
Kesswick  was  there ;  witness  says  he  had  not 
I  seen  him  before.  Ripley  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Pentridge.  John  fiacon  was  there ;  he 
was  a  Pentridge  man ;  he  says  he  does  not 
recollect  all  that  the  pnsoaer  said,  but  he  re- 
cited some  verses. 

**  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must  turn  out,  and  not  deny. 

No  bloody  aoldters " 

and  there,  if  yon  recollect,  the  vritness  stopped ; 
he  endeavoured  to  recollect  more,  but  could 
not  He  savs  ^  that  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  Joseph  Weig^tman  were  there ;  the  elder  of 
than  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  what  waa 
doing  there,  and  there  was  money  collected  in 
the  room  ia  order  la  defray  his  expenses.  The 
ohject  of  sending  lum  tkera  was  to  see  whethee 
the  people  there  would!  ha  ready  to  meet  tha 
party  then  aisumMed  -and  their  cetnpaaioas  at  a 
proper  time,  and  Weiriitmanwas  to  return  and 
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«Ml«9offr'  he  wjfft  ^  tht  pHioaer  WI0C6  a  ielf 
%%t  ^nd  delivered  U  to  WeiglitmaB  to  tend  il 
by  him  to  tome  person  at  Nottingham.  Wbea 
Mao  KcHwick  eame  in  he  looked  round  the 
room,  and  said  he  thought  there  were  too  many 
for  that  buflinett;  but  nothing  was  done  in 
oontecjuenca  of  that  obtenration.  lie  asked 
the  prisoner  how  he  did ;  the  prisoner  did  not 
recollect  him,  and  Mao  Ketiwicfc  said,  I  eame 
with  you  a  little  way  along  the  load,  ax)d  ha 
then  recollected  him.  That  William  Turner 
talked  of  drawing  the  badger}  that,  by  lighting 
a  little  straw  in  the  yard,  he  would^  ceme  out» 
and  that  then  they  would  shoot  him.:  this  was 
in  Wingfield  parish.  William  Turner  said,  we 
have  some  Utile  vermin  to  kill  in  our  parish 
also,  and  we  must  kill  it  before  w^  set  out 
The  prisoner  was  in  the  room  the  whole  time, 
except  a  minute  or  two,  and  heard  all  that 
passed ;  lie  spoke  to  most  of  the  persons  that 
came  in :  George  Weightman  and  others  called 
him  captain.*' 

Mr.  f)enman, — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon, 
Tnmer  himself  was  a  Wingfield  man,  he  was 
not  speaking  of  any  other  parish — ^Wingfield 
was  Turner's  parish. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Rkkardi,-^**  William 
Turner  said,  we  have  some  little  vermin  to  kill 
in  oar  parish  also,  and  we  most  kill  it  before 
we  set  out,"  meaning  Wipgfield  parish. 

Then  this  person  says,  upon  uis  cross-eza« 
mination,  that  "  he  stayed  there  hearing  their 
discourse — they  spoke  openly,  and  tliey  set  all 
people  at  defiance,  and  said  ihev  did  not  care 
who  heard  them."  This  man  acfds,  that  "  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  until  he  got  to  it, 
he  told  them  after  he  had  been  there  some  little 
time,  to  mind,  because  there  were  constables  in 
the  room,  and  they  threatened  to  put  him  up 
the  chimney  ;*'  the  man  says,  he  was  himself  a 
constable,  and  he  said  nobody  called  him  a 
spy,  and  nobody  made  any  objection  to  his  be- 
ing and  staying  there — he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther at  6rst  they  knew  he  was  a  constable,  but 
t)ie  woman  of  the  house  knew  he  was :  he  ad- 
monished them  about  what  they  said,  he  had 
been  in  the  room  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore he  gave  them  the  caution  of  his- being  a 
constabU ;  there  was  another  constable  in  the 
room — there  were  sometimes  more  people  and 
sometimes  less  in  the  room;  sometimes  not 
more  than  half  a  doten.  Perhaps,  when  they 
talked  of  goin^  to  Nottingham,  there  were  se- 
veral persons  in  the  room  whom  the  witness 
named,  and  the  prisoner  was  amongst  the  rest ; 
— the  prisoner  delivered  out  some  papers  him* 
self.  Cope  and  Asbury  had  each  of  taem  one ; 
be  says  ne  had  not  one  when  he  told  them  of 
the  constables  being  in  the  room — they  were 
talking  of  the  present  revolution  and  to  the 
bke  effect.  George  Weightman  said,  he  woold 
soon  Oram  such  fellows  as  the  witness  into  the 
ehimnejF,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  theyiu£- 
luedhiintoiemaiBall  the  time ;  he  said  ail  of 
them  threatened  him  very  hard,  they  talked  oC 

eboeiw;  •*}  ^^  wbi  weuM  h^  m^pUag 
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I  about  lbe»— he  was  not  frighteood  efloogh  to 
:  go  away,  b«t  he  wm-  alarmed,  and  he  did  not 
I  wish  to  go  before,  the  man  with  whom  he  went 
'  he  believed  had  soroetliing  to  do  with  iL  lliea 
I  he  says,  though  he  was  a  constable  he  dad  hot 
I  go  to  a  magistrate,  but  it  was  known  that  he 
was  there,  and  therefore  he  vras  called  npou  to 
give  evidence ;  be  says  he  did  not  know  exactly 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  but  they  talked 
of  wliat  they  were  going  to  do  in  the  manner 
he  had  described;  he  does  not  know  whether 
any  of  the  people  in  the  room  were  out  of  en- 
plov  at  that  time^  he  was  himeelf  perfectly  sober 
id  I 


so  were  they  all,  every  one  of  them  ae  fer 
at  he  observed ;  he  tayt  he  understood  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  there  the  night  before— he- 
taw  no  arms  there. 

He  was  re-examined,  and  said  he  waa  made 
a  tpecial  constable  a  few  days  before. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this  totdti 
constable,  one  cannot  say  much  of  hit  oiseM^ 
tioq,  or  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  in  Mit 
giving  informatioB  imaiediately  on  leaving  te 
room ;  he  did  not  do  that,  it  it  true,  but  thai  i^ 
not  a  question  for  you  or  for  ne  to  contidefcia 
tliis  place,  any  otherwise  than  a«i  it  mty  aleA 
hit  credit.  H  you  think,  frem  the  mansmr  m 
which  he  delivered  his  evidenee^  that  he  fpolift 
the  truth,  what  he  has  said  is  very  impoctHft 
in  this  case,  in  order  to  show  what  the  objoce 
of  the  parties  was ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  yon 
doubt  his  veracity,  you  are  exereiaing  your  ai^ 
thority,  youv  rights,  and  your  duties  properfar 
in  excluding  hiq  testiroosy,  and  not  giving  jt 
credit.  Whether  there  was  any  thing  in  am 
manner  that  created  any  doubt  is  mere  than  I 
can  say ;  you  saw  the  manner  in  which  he  gave 
his  evidence,  and  if  he  spoke  the  trath  ibflt 
evidence  is  very  important.  He  told  us  Ihae 
Shiriey  Asbury  came  in  before  him. 

Shirley  Asbury  is  next  called ;  ho  lives  aft 
Greenwich,  in  the  parish  of  Uipley,  apd  is  m 
the  employment  oi  Messrs.  Jessop  and  Co.  of 
the  Butterlcy  Works ;  he  says  that  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings  the  Hth  of  Jamip 
he  went  to  the  White  Horse,  Mrs.  Weii^ 
man*t ;  he  went  with  another  man^.  JoLm  £1» 
den ;  they  first  went  into  the  kitohen,  then  Bias; 
W^eightman  went  into  the  pvlour,  and  told  the 
men  there,  that  there  were  two  men 
Butterley"  there  they  told  her  to  bid 
come  in ;  they  went  into  the  perkNiv  and 
about  twenty  people  there;  John  Coka 
there,  Anthony  Martin,  WUliam  Moore 
John  Moore,  Ormond  Booth,  George  Weigli*>* 
man  Md  his  yonngest  brother,.  Mas  Kespmok 
and  the  prisoner  were  thore,  the  prisoner  sag 
as  the  witness  waa  going  in  with  oia  baofc  to 
the  door-- he  had  a  map  bafoee  kin^-he  was 
pointing  Ant  the  places  vi^heae  he  and  his  pmtf 
were  to  meet;  then  he  spoke  eome 
aooae  poctiy,  and  tUeiMm  repeau  it  to  us» 


^  Eveiy  man  hhf  skill  mast  tnr. 
He  nrast  tun  oot  sad  dot  oenj^ 
No  bloody  soldiers  '    " 

Ike  other  wn  pioppad  these. 
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^  No  bloody  toUien  matt  he  dread. 
He  muu  torn  out  uod  fight  for  breed ; 
The  hour  is  come,  you  plainly  lee  ■ 
The  government  opposed  must  be." 
They  said  ihat  no  good  could  be  done,  till 
they  had  overturned  the  govemment ;  and  they 


wai  no  doubt  they  would  succeed  in  vbtt  they 
were  going  to  undertake— the  prisoner  and 
John  B&oore  talked  secretly  together— the  pri« 
soner  said  there  could  be  no  good  till  the  go* 
▼emment  was  orerrumed. 

Upon  cross-examination^  this  man  says,  he 


•declared  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  they  I  was  a  constable  at  thai  time;  about  twenty  was 
would  succeed  in  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  i  the  groatat  number  he  belieres  he  saw  in  the 
they  talked  this  amongst  each  other,  and  said 
that  ever^  village  and  everjr  part  around  them 
was  to  kill  their  own  Termin ;  they  mentioned 
;no  names  then,  but  they  said  they  were  to  go 
first  from  that  place  where  they  were,  to  Wing- 
field,  and  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  to  set 
it  on  fire  before  Mr.  I£alton*s  door  (he  is  colo- 
ael  Ualton,  and  a  magistimte),  then  the  colonel 
would  come  out  when  the  straw  was  on  fire, 
nnd  when  be  came  out  they  would  shoot  him ; 
they  said  that  Sheflield  and  Chesterfield  were 
lb  MMtt  them  at  Butterley ;  they  were  to  kill 
Mr.  Jessop,  the  proprietor  of  the  Iron  Works 
there,  ana  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Wragg,  his 
dMs  or  aaaistants,  thcj  were  then  to  take 
pcMSMiion  of  Butterley  Works.  He  says  But^ 
teiley  Works  are  n  nanufiictonr  of  iron ;  then 
hM  says,  after  that,  William  Turner  produced 
m  paper,  and  deHvered  it  to  a  man  who  stood 
%;  it  stated  the  number  of  guns  every  man 
~  in  the  perish  of  Wingfield.  William  Tur- 
led  to  think  that  the  Wingfield  men 


Martin  thought  there  were  forty ;  he 
found  Martin  there,  and  stayed  after  him  about 
half  an  hour ;  the  prisoner  did  not  leave  the 
room  more  than  twice,  and  did  not  stay  above 
three  or  four  minutes ;  his  going  out  was  ol>- 
served  upon ;  Turner  did  so,  and  asked  where 
he  was  gone  to ;  what  was  said  about  the  forty 
pikes  in  the  stone  quarry  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  themselves,  and  slaying  those  op- 
posed to  them,  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner ;  he  says  he  did  not  go  to  any  justice  ; 
he  and  Martin  told  them  there  were  constables 
in  the  room,  and  they  must  mind  what  was 
said ;  he  was  frightened  so  as  not  to  tell  a  ma- 
gistrate ;  the  prisoner  said  they  would  kill  any- 
body who  told  of  Uiem,  and  he  did  not  make 
any  disclosure  to  any  magistrate ;  he  says  it 
was  a  public  pariour,  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  business  nntil  he  went  in,  and  having  been 
there  he  told  nobody  of  it ;  the  house  is  by  the 
road  side ;  this  was  on  a  Sunday,  the  room  wns 
close  to  the  kitchen,  but  they  said  they  did  not 
nvre  the  best  men  because  Ihey  had  more  guns  i  keep  anything  there  as  a  secret ;  the  eldest  of 
#nn  the  Ripley  men  had ;  "he  said  they  had  a  |  the  Weightmans  was  to  so  to  Nottingham ;  be 
parcel  of  pikes,  forty  in  a  stone  quarry,  for  the  !  says,  while  Martin  stayed,  he  the  witness  heard 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  and  slaying  !  every  thing  he  heard ;  the  room  would  not  con- 
odieis  who  went  against  them ;  they  agreed  to  i  tain  more  than  twenty ;  so  that  it  appears  the 
meet  at  Wingfield  at  ten  the  next  night,  Mon-  .  room  was  full,  whetner  twenty  or  forty :  he 
day ;  the  prisoner  said  they  were  to  go  to  Not-  [  was  made  a  special  constable  about  two  days 
tingham ;  he  said,  every  man  when  he  got  there  before ;  the  prisoner  said  they  should  not  make 
would  have  plenty  of  rum  and  a  hundred  gui-  ■  a  secret  of  it,  because  every  one  would  be  ob- 
neas ;  they  said  Nottingham  was  to  join  them,  |  Hged  to  go,  and  he  said  the  meeting  was  to  be 
nnd  they  were  to  take  Nottingliam  to  them-  at  ten  the  next  night — the  Monday  night. 
nlves ;  then  they  were  to  go  down  the  Trent,  James  Shtproan  is  the  next  witness  called ; 
it  would  then  be  like  a  journey  of  pleasure  he  lived  at  South- wingfield  last  June,  and 
when  they  once  got  to  Nottingham.  George  lodged  at  Joseph  Booth's ;  he  was  at  Booth's 
Weightman  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  door  on  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  about  half 
how  they  were  goins  on ;  money  was  collected  past  eight  o'clock ;  he  saw  the  prisoner  there ; 
in  the  room  to  pay  his  expenses ;  the  prisoner  ;  there  were  a  few  women  about  the  house ;  wit- 
wanted  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  teach  them  ■  ness  was  alone,  George  Weightman  was  with 
bow  to  make  cartridges — he  says  he  understood  the  prisoner,  the  witness  asked  where  they 
they  had  a  barrel  oi  gunpowder  which  the  pri-  were  going  to,  the  prisoner  answered  to  an 
•oner  wanted  to  be  produced — he  found  the  ;  old  bam  up  in  the  field ;  that  there  was  a  meet- 
prisoner  there  and  he  left  him  there. — The  pri-  ing  there  of  tlie  towns  of  Wingfield,  Crich, 
aoner,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  said  Pentridge,  and  Alfreton ;  that  there  were  arms 
there  were  plenty  of  churches  on  the  road  from  :  and  ammunition,  and  men  would  be  taken  on 
which  they  could  get  lead — he  sajrs  also,  that  the  way  as  they  went  to  Nottingham ;  that  a 
the  prisoner  said  &ere  would  be  no  good  until  .  band  of  music  would  meet  them^that  there 
they  had  overthrown  the  government— he  says  were  thousands  more  to  meet  them  in  Notting- 
lie  stayed  there  from  twelve  to  about  four,  there  ham  Forest :  he  asked  what  they  would  do  for 
was  no  business  but  this  talked  of. — William  provisioiu  when  there  were  so  many  thousands 
Turner  applied  to  the  prisoner  whenever  he  of  them,  he  said  there  would  be  bread  and 
wanted  anything ;  and  he  adds  that  the  priso-  beef  for  every  man,  and  half  a  pint  of  rum : 
ner  certainly  was  the  leader — the  number  of  Witness  asked  him  what  the  poor  women  and 
people  changed  from  time  to  time,  they  went  children  were  to  do ;  he  said  there  would  be 
in  and  out — the  map  was  oflen  produced  and  '  a  provisional  government  formed  and  sent 
handed  round  the  table,  and  Uiere  were  places  down  into  the  oountiy,  to  relieve  the  wives  and 
marked  out  where  they  were  to  go  to— tlM  pri-  children  of  those  that  wera  gone  eway :  then 
soner  pointed  those  pUoei  out,  and  said  them   an  nU.  wwnaii  who  ftood  by  dapped  him  on 
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tlie  shoulder  and  Mid,  mr  lad,  W9  have  got  a 
magistrate  here ;  yon  will  have  a  different  one 
sajrs  he,  one  that  will  allow  tou  plenty ;  he 
said  the  countries  of  Kngland,  Ireland,  and 
France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock ; 
the  witness  said  if  all  those  countries  should 
rise,  the  ships  would  come  in  and  beat  the 
whole ;  then  he  said  a  northern  cloud  would 
come  in  and  sweep  .ill  before  it,  and  every  one 
who  would  not  join  would  be  shot  on  the  place. 
Then  George  Weightman  said  to  the  prisoner 
oome  along,  I  am  half  an  hour  too  late,  and 
beckoned  him  away ;  the  prisoner  said  come 
along  with  us,  and  you  shall  have  a  good  gun ; 
he  says  he  did  not  go  but  parted,  and  they 
went  towards  the  bam. 

He  is  cross-examined,  and  says  he  did  not 
know  the  prisoner  before  he  answered  all  the 

?nestion8  the  witness  put  to  him ;  he  said 
ranee,  Ireland,  and  England,  all  were  to  rise. 
**  I  thought  he  must  have  been  either  road  or 
drunk.*' 

IVmias  Turner  is  next  called ;  he  says — **  I 
have  been  apprehended,  and  have  been  in 
custody  ever  since  on  account  of  this  business. 
1  had  before  lived  with  mf  father  at  South- 
wingfield,  a  ftame-woric  knitter.  On  the  9th 
of  June,  BifondaT  evening,  I  was  at  South- 
wing6eld  at  my  noher's  house ;  I  left  it  a  little 
before  nine  in  the  evening ;  I  went  with  Samuel 
Lndlam  and  John  Wa&er ;  we  went  to  oppo- 
site the  meeting-house,  very  near  to  colonel 
Halton'sgates ;  we  saw  William  Turner,  George 
Weightman  and  some  strange  man  about  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  village ;  this 
stranger  was  called  the  Nottingham  Captain-— 
he  heard  of  no  other  name  that  vras  given  to 
him ;  the  prisoner  was  the  man  who  was  there, 
and  who  was  called  the  captain ;  the^  had  all 
of  them  guns ;  they  were  standing  still  when 
he  first  saw  them ;  the  witness  and  his  party 
went  to  Hunt's  Bam,  in  colonel  Hilton's  neld ; 
before  they  got  there  William  Turner  was 
loading  his  gun  with  bullets ;  about  this  time," 
that  is,  about  the  time  the  gun  was  loaded, 
**  George  Weightman  said,  come  lads,  I  expect 
an  engafement  very  soon  with  Jessop's  men 
at  Butteriey  fiiraace;  the  witness  asked  William 
Turner  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  who 
he  was  ;  he  said,  **  our  captain  from  Notting- 
ham ;'*  Samuel  Ludlr.m  and  the  witness  stopp^ 
about  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  bam,  and 
saw  about  a  score  of  men  coming  out  of  the 
bam  ;  as  they  came  towards  him  he  observed 
they  had  arms,  spikes  or  pikes,  and  one  sword 
or  two ;  the  prisoner.  Turner,  and  Weightman, 
all  came  together  firom  the  bam;  Geoive 
Weightman  said,  they  must  so  to  a  field  of  Mr. 
Topham*s,  and  the  Pentridge  people  would 
meet  them  there ;  before  they  went  to  Topham's 
field,  the*prisoner  and  William  Turner  formed 
them  into  ranks ;"  he  says  **  he  carried  a  bag 
of  bullets,  he  had  taken  them  from  George 
Bramley ;  he  preferred  carrying  them  to  carry- 
ing a  pike ;  the  prisoner  ordered  them  to  march 
the  nearest  way  to  Topham's  field ;  then  a  jMke 
was  phKtd  upon  tiie  uUe,  and  be  said  the 


instmrnent  produced  upon  the  table  was  the 
sort  of  instrument  which  they  had  then,  md 
which  he  calls  a  spike ;  he  says  they  first  went 
to  Hardwicke's ;  the  biggest  part  of  the  party 
went  up  to  the  house,  he  did  not ;  they  went 
next  to  Henry  Tomlinson's ;  he  did  not  see 
whether  they  took  any  thing  from  thence :  he 
afterwards  went  the  nearest  way  to  meet  them 
at  Topham's  Close,  where  they  were  joined  1^ 
Isaac  Ludlatn  the  elder,  and  younger,  and 
William  Lndlam ;"  they  had  also  such  pikes  as 
ihat  which  you  saw,  gentlemen,  upon  the 
table ;  **  the  Pentridge  men  did  not  meet  them 
as  they  expected;  George  Weightman  was 
sent  forwaros  to  go  to  the  wire  mil),  and  if  hei 
met  them  to  turn  them  to  Pentridae-lBne-end, 
to  meet  them  there,  Georse  Wei^tman  tobk 
the  bag  of  bullets  then  uong  with  him,  and 
the  witness  and  the  rest  went  to  the  house  of 
Elijah  Hall ;  he  cannot  say  who  eommanded 
them  there;  Turner  and  the  prisoner  eom- 
manded  them  all  the  vray  they  went ;  when 
they  got  to  Eliish  Hall's,  he  was  out  of  the 
door,  and  the  door  fkstened  upon  him  ;T  lie 
said  so  himself  afterwards ;  **  the  prisoner  aitrt 
him  for  his  gun;  Hall  was  not  vrillinr  to  |^ 
it ;  they  disputed  some  time  about  it;  anoKaC 
last  Elijah  Hall  desired  somebody  from  witffai 
to  give  the  gun,  and  the  gun  was  given  throakh 
the  window  to  the  prisoner ;  the  prisoner  tmd 
Hell  he  understood  him  to  have  more  armi  in 
the  house,  and  he  said  that  he  roust  hiiVe 
them ;  Hadl  said  he  had  no  more ;  the  prisoaer 
replied,  if  you  have  more  and  do  not  nve 
them  your  door  shall  be  broken  open ;  at  last 
the  door,  not  being  broken  open,  was  opened 
from  within;  Hall  went  in,  and  the  prisoner 
and  several  more  followed  him ;  the  prisoner 
was  going  up  stain  to  fetch  the  gun,  and  Elijidi 
Hall  offered  to  stop  him,  the  prisoner  struck 
him  with  his  fist  at  fint,  and  then  presented 
his  gun  at  him,  and  said,  if  h^  did  not  find  his 
gtm  he  would  shoot  him.  The  witness  laid 
hold  of  the  prisoner,  and  told  him  not  to  tea 
the  man  ill,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  imy 
other  arms.  The  prisoner  took  a  candle  op 
stairs,  and  searchea  for  more  arms,  but  he  M 
not  find  any.  He  brought  Elijah  Hall's  aon 
down  with  him,  and  he  took  him  along  with' 
them ;  he  went  very  unwillingly.  He  believes 
the  young  man  was  in  bed  when  he  was  tidten; 
The  prisoner  fint  said  that  the  father  must  |o^ 
and  then  said  he  would  take  the  son  in  his 
stead ;  both  the  Turaera  were  with  then  at 
that  house,  William  and  Joseph  Turner. 
Joseph  is  the  man  who  is  called  Manchester 
Tumer,  who  has  but  one  eye ;  the  three  Lod- 
lams  were  still  with  them,  and  so  were  Barker, 
Swaine,  and  Bramley.  Barker  said  he  had 
longed  for  that  day  to  come  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  had  come  at  last.  YoungHall  was  taken 
with  them  against  his  vrill.  They  then  went 
to  Isaac  Walker's,  from  whom  he  saw  a  pistol 
taken ;  the  prisoner  put  it  into  the  string  of 
his  apron,  which  was  tucked  round  him  like  a 
belt.  They  then  went  to  Henry  Bestwidi's. 
and  te  wiinesf  saw  nothing  there,  bat  heard 
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tfifwwdow  broken.  They  ant  went  to  SoBual 
fliiDt'e:  when  they  got  in  there.  Hunt  w«t 
Cplcbing  breed  and  cheese  out ;  eome  w^re^io 
^efiara  the  witnefe :  he  told  them  to  eat  vHhat 
bn«d  and  cheeie  thev  liked,  and  he  would 
^MM  and  ^  along  with  tliem.  W«  hear  that 
iBat  Hunt  u  a  fanner,  and  one  of  the  peraone 
w  this  indiclmenL  After  they  had  taken  what 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  they  tUcmght  fit, 
Saauel  Hunt  and  the  servant  went  with  them ; 
Ibigf  ftayed  ihere  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
tpenty  minutes;  there  was  a  candle  in  the 
fiOQa  all  the  while  they  were  there,  which  en- 
fUtd  the  witness  to  see  more  particularly  what 
Weapons  they  had:   they  had  pikes;   Man« 


win  came  out  to  then:  he  nndeistood  firona 
the  party  that  George  Weightman  was  goii^ 
on  the  poney  to  Nottingham ;  he  did  not  •«« 
him  ffo,  but  he  saw  him  return  with  the  poney. 
Mr.  Goodwin  said  something  at  Butterley,  bo 
did  not  hear  what  he  said;  after  that  the  pzi« 
sooer  bid  them  march,  and  they  marched  to 
Ripley  town-end :  the  prisoner  ordered  tboa 
there  to  halt,  and  give  three  huuas.  Tbo^ 
they  marched  forwaid  to  Codnor ;  there  thof 
stopped  at  the  Glass-house  public-bouse ;  the 
prisoner  knocked  them  up,  and  bid  them  bring 
some  ale,  and  all  the  party  had  some.  Whan 
they  were  there,  Samuel  Hunt  and  the  two 
Turners,    Manchester  Turner   and    Edward 


cinslsr  Turner  had  a  sword,  and  William  Turner,  joined  them  with  others,  thev  ha4 
lyiiyerbvd  a  gun.  They  then  went  neat,  to  ;  separated  a  little  way  from  the  party.  William 
||if .  Uepworth's ;  he  Mys  he  beard  the  pri«  !  Turner  and  the  prisoner  ordered  the  landlord 
•oner  at  the  bar  rapping  at  the  door,  and  call-  >  to  make  out  the  bill,  which  amounted  to  XL  8s» 
ing  for  the  arms  out :  the  door  was  not  opened,  j  The  prisoner  said  to  the  laodloniy  that  he  need 
•lid  the  prisoner  called  for  somebody  of  his  ;  not  be  afraid  of  being  paid|  he  would  see  hia 

Sty  to  come  and  break  the  door  open ;  upon  ;  paid.  They  marched  on,  and  three  persona 
,  Samuel  Hunt  took  up  a  large  stone  and  '  were  taken  out  of  a  barn  and  brought  with 
g  it  at  the  door  once  or  twice,  llie  doOr  ^icm.  They  marched  to  Langley^mil^  and 
%fimm(kK  was  not  forced  open,  and  the  prisoner  I  while  there,  George  Weightman  relumed  oi) 
^PH^  from  that  door  to  a  litilo  back  wiodow  '  Mr.  Booth's  poacy.  Tha  prisoner  and  many 
f^ijijKl  lopka  into  the  kitdien ;  the  prisonei  others  surrounded  him.  and  asked  him  what 
fjtrr'  them  to  give  the  arnis  out,  or  to  opeo  he  had  heard  about  llottingham.  Ue  sai4 
Ikp  doer,  but  they  did  neitiier  \  somebody  ;  they  were  doing  very  well  there ;  the  soldiery 
^^Kbin  refu^  him,  and  ha  immediately  ^red  ;  would  not  come  out  of  their  barracks,  thai 
in  tt  the  window  >  whether  a  gun  or  a  pistol  '  they  were  to  march  on ;  they  did  march  on  | 
|n9  aoea  n^t  know.  The  witness  went  to  the  •  the  witness  says  he  went  with  them  two  oc 
wimiow,  and  saw  the  man  lying  dowf  in  the  \  three  miles,  when  some  of  the  party  had 
kklBl'ep;  he  was  Mrs.  Hepwonh'a  servant,  j  dropped  off,  and  he  aUo  quitted  them,  and  tho 
Un  s%ys  bo  told  the  prisoner  be  should  not  have  rest  marched  on  towards  Nottingham.  The 
^hot  the  poor  innocent  man.  The  prisoner  ;  prisoner,  William  Turner,  and  some  others 
niUl  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  he  would  do  i  were  marching  towards  Nottingham ;  he  says 
il;  and  if  the  witness  said  any  thing  more  before  he  left  tfie  party  some  tried  to  get  away, 
^bMft  it,  he  would  blow  his  brains  out.  Aftec  i  Heniy  Hole  wished  to  gfet  away,  and  the  pri« 
tbii  happened,  he  says  arms  were  gi?en  out.  soner  said  if  he  would  not  return  he  would 
They  then  went  to  Pentridge-lane-«nd,  where  j  shoot  him,  and  the  prisoner  aimed  his  sun  al 
UMiy  Bdt  another  paptj^^;  Joseph  Weightman,  I  him,  and  the  witness  and  another  man  desired 

him  not  to  fire,  then  Hole  was  (etched  back 
by  Richard  Bramley.'' 


Joseph  and  James  Taylor,  and  Benjamin 
Taylior  were  there;  all  of  them  had  arms; 
Joaepb  ^nd  Beiyamin  Taylor  had  spikes,  and 
J^pnes  a  gun.  Another  party  went  to  Buck- 
iNid  Hollow,  and  while  they  were  gone,  we 
iMirt  %  g^at  disturbance ;  they  were  calling 
IhMi  ali  op  at  Pentridge-lane-end ;  they  were 
lihmg  the  men  out,  ami  arms,  where  they 
COuU  find  them  :  they  all  met  together,  and 
IMnt  to  Pentridge  town.  Before  they  got  there 
Jm  prisoner  formed  them  into  ranks,  and  asked 
whether  there  were  any  military  men  among 
tbomi  or  men  who  understood  discipline — that 
llMy  QMist  turn  out  to  keep  the  men  in  order. 
Upon  that,  Charles  Swame  turned  out;  he 
bad  bocn  in  the  militia :  they  were  then  all  put 
jAUl  vanks  by  the  prisoner,  William  Turner, 
Had  Swaine ;  the  men  who  had  guns  in  front, 
Md  tfie  spikes  in  the  rear.  When  they  were 
favmed,  one  of  the  three  said  *'  march,"  and 
Ib^  murchied  to  Pentridge;  other  houses  were 
iUaoked  at  Pentridge;  a  poney  was  taken 
ton  Mr.  Booth's;  George  Weightman  had  it. 
Thoy  then  went  to  ButturUy  iroorworkf,  there 
9ighlb£si)(»yQrmKeatU|a.tin«B.    UriQocKir 


He  was  cross-examined,  and  he  says  be  met 
them  first  about  nine  o'clock  at  night — he  had 
a  pike  durinv  part  of  his  walk,  and  when  ho 
escaped  he  Uirew  it  away,  and  he  saw  many 
pikes  thrown  away  by  other  people — in  his  re- 
turn he  was  taken,  and  then  he  went  and 
showed  a  man  where  he  saw  the  pikes  thrown— 
from  Booth's  house  to  Langley  Mill  might  bo 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles— there  was 
time  for  George  Weightman  to  go  to  Notting- 
ham and  to  return  from  Nottingham  between 
the  time  of  his  leaving  them  and  his  meeting 
them  at  Langley  Mill — ^he  says  the  party  had 
principally  dispersed  before  any  opposition  to 
them  appearea — they  had  marched  in  this  way 
nine  or  ten  miles. 

Heniy  Tomlinson  is  next  called,  he  is  n 
former  ai  South-wingfield--on  Monday  night, 
the  0th  of  June,  about  half  past  nine  or  a^ 
quarter  before  ten,  a  man  came  to  him  from 
Mr.  I{ardwiok*s  house — it  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile— he  gave  him  some  information,  in  con- 
soquf  ncie  of  which  he  locked  the  house  dpov 
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Md  went  Ml  in|j||4iitwifii  into  teyatd;  thtff 
■tayed  there  aboa'c  ten  or  fifteen  mi^titee  before 
be  few  any  body  come,  then  a  body  of  men 
emme  lo  the  house,  and  eame  in  at  one  end  of 
the  yard ;  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  between 
Ihiity  and  forty--4ome  of  them  were  armed 
with  spikes  and  some  with  guns — the  spikes 
wen  sueh  as  he  saw  then  on  the  table — ^when 
they  eame  to  the  door  they  began  to  rattle  it-^ 
he  asked  them  what  they  wuited,  they  said^ 
^yoa  and  yonr  gun,"  he  does  not  know  whether 
IM  prisoner  was  there — he  said  they  should 
hate  neither — be  had  a  gun,  but  it  was  gone 
lo  Ashover  to  be  mended — the  person  whom 
they  called  captain  asked  for  him  and  his  gun, 
bttC  it  was  too  dark  to  see  his  person — the 
eaptaia  said  if  he  did  not  open  the  door  they 
would  break  it,  that  they  would  search  tWe 
house — es  the  witness  was  goinv  up  to  the 
door,  he  saw  William  Turner — ^he  also  saw 
William  Barker,  and  he  said  to  each  of  them 
^  are  vou  one,  William/'  and  both  of  them  said, 
^  yes*' — he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in,  and 
Ike  caflahi  and  another  man  followed  him — 
lie  had  left  his  gun  on  the  bed  tester— he 
hiought  it  down,  the  captain  demanded  it  from 
him,  and  he  deUvered  it  to  him— the  captain 
look  it  out  of  doon,  and  he  went  and  stood 
eloee  to  the  door,  biH  be  did  not  go  out  of  the 
door,  and  the  captain  said,  ''you  must  go  along 
with  us"— -he  said  he  would  not  go,  they  said 
lie  must  go-— he  had  better  go  thiu  night  than 
stop  till  morning — ^thac  it  he  stopped  til) 
morning,  tere  was  a  gfeatt  gang  coming  (mm 
Sheffield,  and  a  great  cloud  out  of  the  north, 
which  would  sweep  all  before  it — ^he  said  he 
wfmld  not  go  that  night,  thai  if  he  must  go,  he 
would  stay  till  the  morning — and  ttien  the 
captain  cocked  his  gun,  and  presented  it  at  him, 
aid  swore  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  go 
— then  he  said  '^  no,  no,  I  will  not  stand  out, 
I  will  go  a  litde  way,  but  it  shall  not  be  fat"— 
before  the  captain  threatened  ta  shoot  him, 
some  cried  out,  **  damn  his  eyes,  smite  his  head 
off;**  others  cried,  <*  let  him  go,''  and  others 
said,  "  never  mind  him ;"  tiSen  he  says  the 
captain  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham, 
and  must  be  there  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
further  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would  be 
taken  before  they  got  there — the  witness  said 
lo  George  Weightman,  **  are  you  one,"  and  he 
said,  ^  yes** — he  said  he  thought  it  a  very  hard 
thing  to  take  liim  from  that  lonely  place,  and 
to  leave  his  wife  behind— he  said  **  it  ie  to  go 
a  little  way,  and  yon  may  turn  badt  again" — he 
says  he  went,  and  they  gave  him  a  spike  like 
one  of  those  on  the  table— he  asked  them  to 
1st  him  carry  his  own  gun,  the  captain  said  he 
should  not^  and  they  gave  him  a  spike — ^he' 
went  about  three  hundred  yards  iritfi  them, 
and  thei^  George  Weiglttman  bid  hitt  g}ve  him 
Aep&ei  and  he  did,  and  got  home. 

Then,  upon  cross-eimminafion,  hesays^  he 
osmof  swear  to  Ihe  person  of  the  prisoner  i 
he  said  the  pentott  was  called  tSe  eaptsrin. 
1M»  tb*  other  evMence  ydtk  hav»  heaid  tUei^ 
can  be  little  doubt  who  the  captain  was. 


I  EHJah  Hall  the  elder  Wis  the  iMdtt  iHtnest  | 
he  hvesat  Sooth-wingfield  Faik.  Ofl  Mondny 
<  night,  tibe  9th  of  June,  he  got  home  from  faif 
■  mfil  about  eleven  o'dook  j  he  says  his  houM  W 
'  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Langley  MilK 
Abeut  ten  minutes  alter  be  got  hoiie^  IM  hewd 
some  footsteps  of  men,  as  he  suppoved,  eomitig' 
up  to  the  door ;  he  Was  alarmed  at  thai  i  ihftf 
asked  him  if  any  men  had  been  therA  imt 
ni^ht  for  guns  F  He  told  them  Uieris  hid :  lie 
said  se  in  order  to  get  shut  of  them.  TIfif 
asked  him  whether  the  tnen  had  t*ken  m^ 
owayf  He  said,  "yes;"  and  cm  that  lh€y 
went  away.  Abooi  five  minutei  ttttt  fm 
perhaps,  a  number  of  anned  men^  ermed  #idir 
guns  and  pikes,  eame  into  his  yard }  theteiNM 
between  twenty  and  thirty  of  them.  He  askeiA 
them  what  they  were  doing  there  at  (but  Hhk4 
•f  night  V  They  said,  **  We  shall  not  hurt  fovi; 
we  want  ftre  arms.''  He  told  them  thaf  he  IM 
no  fire  arms  for  them ;  they  were  positive  thnf 
he  had,  and  said,  he  had  better  deliver  thttt^ 
quietly  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  IktAg 
and  to  save  his  own  \Ho»  He  was  at  thit  time 
on  the  outside  ef  the  house ;  he  hid  gone  on# 
into  the  yard  after  the  irit  party  left;  thedeW 
was  shut  and  fastened  after  he  went  evt,-  Mi 
the  people  told  him,  on  the  outside,  he  laA 
better  open  the  door :  he  told  tfiem  k  1M  iwt 
in  his  power  to  do  it,  being  en  the  odtsidle  Hicf 
themselves.  They  then  proceeded  to  aCleMM 
to  force  the  door  open ;  after  attempthigf  it  m 
vain  several  times,  (hey  cried  out,  ^  CapteSn,- 
how  must  It  be  V  Upon  this'  a  gun  waS'giVM 
to  them-  through  the  window,  by  some  petsen^ 
in  the  house,  and  the  door  was  opened  frottrthtf 
inside  after  the  captain  had  ordered  his  mentor 
fire  at  it.  He  does  not  know  wlio  said,  *■  Cap- 
tain, how  must  it  be  }**  When  they  had  got  the 
gun  they  demanded  him  to  go  along  Withf 
them ;  he  told  them  he  should  not  go.  Soinef 
one  of  the  party  said,  '*  he  has  sons";  the  Carp-' 
tain  said,  "  if  he  has  sons  we  will  have  them.^ 
After  the  gun  was  given  them  out  of  Ae  windb^ 
the  captain  said,  *^  if  thtey  do  not  open  the  door, 
fire,"  and  then  the  door  was  opened ;  ^  the* 
same  person  gave  this  order  who  nad  spoken  to^ 
me  about  my  sons."  They  said  that  they  wanted' 
a  bigger  loaf,  and  altered  times ;  this  they  said^ 
before  they  went  into  the  house :  then  anont  tf 
doien  other  men  went  into  the  house,  fttf 
Captain  was  among  them,  Isaac  Ludlata  t!ie^ 
elder,  Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger,  William' 
Ludlam,  William  Barker,  a  peraon  they  calledl' 
Manchoter  Turner,  Thomas  Turner,  and  JobfV 
WalkeVi  He  did  not  then  kno^  the  name  of 
the  Captain ;  but  he  afterwards*  ftfund  thaf 
Jeremiah  Hrimdreth  wtt  his  name":-  he  Ibolee^at 
the  prisoner  at  the  bur  and  sayethMheirthof 
num.  When  they  vrere  in  ilbt  botise  Ae  Cap*' 
tain  said  he*  liquid  blow  fai»  brains  6Ut  if  he* 
did-notge^Wesonsiip^;  he-teldhimheri^oeM* 
net  ^  the  Cdptain-  tHes  said,  «dimm  ^f  btood,*^ 
and  gave  mm  t^ivn*  pushed  w^tlr  fne  muttlbof 
his  gwic;  ditf  witness  still  vetoed,  andthfo^^; 
presencsd  the'  nfumle  of  Hie  ^n  at  hAooL  4M' 
siifl'Ife  fftiulif  Udw  Ms  biHiivdui?:  Htf  AinMiF 
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heiboald  noccall  hb  ton,  And  the 
levelled  hii  gun  to  cock  it.  Thomas  Turner 
eud  *'  jou  iheil  not,**  or,  **  do  not.''  Serefil 
then  cried  out,  ^  we  will  fetch  them  out  of  bed 
omteWei."  Then  the  prisoner  look  a  candle 
tern  some  one  of  the  mmily  end  lighted  it  at 
the  fire,  and  proceeded  up  stairs ;  several  of 
the  men  attended  him.  He  says  he  heard  a 
great  noise  up  stairs,  calling  for  his  sons,  and 
ao  on;  at  last  they  brought  down  his  son 
Eiyab,  When  they  Drought  him  down  he  was 
partly  dressed:  they  took  him  away.  The 
prisoner  aearched  the  house,  and  he  did  not 
Bod  any  guns  there,  though  there  were  some 
tlMne ;  his  son  was  absent  about  two  or  three 
iMMrs,  and  returned  before  it  was  lighL  He 
laya  he  asked  the  Captain  where  he  was  goine } 
He  said  ^  to  Nottingham."  He  asked  him  for 
what  f  He  said  he  believed  Nottingham  was 
taken  at  that  time— that  there  was  a  general 
rising  throughout  the  country — it  was  their  in- 
tention to  wipe  off  the  natioual  debt  and  begin 


Elijah  Hall,  the  younger,  is  next  examined ; 
ke  says — ^  I  was  disturbed  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  June  in  my  bed,  I  slept  with  my  brother, 
tlMre  were  several  men  came  up  into  my  robm 
and  demanded  me  to  get  out  of  my  bed,  they 
compelled  me  to  get  out  of  my  bed  aod  to  go 
wtth  them — I  sras  unwilling  to  go,  but  they 
compelled  me  to  go,  they  put  a  pike  into  my 
hana :  we  went  nrst  to  Mr.  Walker's  about 
two  closes  from  my  father's  where  they  got  a 

SI  and  a  pistol,  the  prisoner  commanded 
m ;  we  went  next  to  Mr.  Bestwick's  we  got 
a  gun  there;  at  these  places  the  guns  were 

S'ven  us  by  force ;  we  went  next  to  Samuel 
nnt's  we  got  bread  and  cheese  there,  and 
Hunt  himself  and  his  man  Daniel  Hunt  went 
with  us ;  we  then  went  to  Mrs.  Uepworth's, 
the  prisoner  fired  a  gun  there,  I  saw  him  fire  it 
ajid  It  shot  a  man,  I  knew  that  man,  Robert 
Walters,  I  saw  him  on  the  kitchen  floor,  he 
was  Mrs.  Hepworth*s  servant— when  the  man 
was  shot  I  asked  him  how  he  could  think  of 
shooting  the  man ;  be  said  he  was  not  shot — I 
■ud,  I  was  positive  he  was  shot — he  said  no- 
thing more.  We  then  went  to  Pentridge-lane- 
end,  where  they  got  arms  and  men  too ;  we 
next  went  to  Pentridge,  they  made  several 
attempts  at  different  houses  there  for  men  and 
arms,  whether  ihey  got  any  I  do  not  know— I 
escaped  from  them.  I  beird  several  of  the 
mob  say  that  they  were  going  to  pull  down  the 
parliament  house  and  to  break  the  laws — the 
prisoner  was  present  when  they  said  this,  be 
was  the  captain  all  the  time." 

Isaac  Walker,  a  fiirmer  at  South-wingfield 
Fuk,  in  this  county,  says — **  On  Monday  night 
the  Mh  of  June,  I  vras  disturbed  about  twenty 
aimites  or  half  past  eleven  o'dodc,  I  and  my 
fiunilv  were  all  in  bed,  I  was  disturbed  by  my 
dog  Mffcing  and  saw  about  forty  persons  in 
the  yard,  tMy  wwre  armed  with  pikes  and  guns 
they  were  eomiof  up  towards  the  door,  and 
they  demanded  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols ; 
I  told  them  I  hi|l  a  gon  bot  not  a  pistol, 
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at -length  they  got  agon  eiid  piUol''-^  gave 
the  pistol  to  the  man  they  cailled  the  Cap- 
tain.^ . 
Here  closed  the  evidence  on  the  first  night 
of  the  trial.  Yesterday  morning  Biary  Hep- 
worth  was  called, she  says—"  I  occupy  a  iana 
in  South-wingfield  Park ;  on  the  9th  of  Jane 
I  last,  at  night,  one  son,  two  daughters,  two  men- 
servants,  and  myself,  were  mt  family  in  Una 
house.*'  Gentlemen,  you  observe  these  pei^ 
sons  are  called  being  the  persons  whoee  honaes 
were  attacked,  accoraing  to  the  account  given 
by  the  first  witnesses.  ^  My  family  were  dis* 
turbed  that  night  by  a  large  number  thundering 
at  the  door  demanding  my  gum  and  servants, 
they  were  the  voices  of  men ;  in  consequence 
of  that  I  got  up  and  went  down  stairs  and 
called  out  "  the  door  is  not  to  be  opened,"  for 
I  eould  not  part  with  the  men  and  guns;  they 
afterwards  attacked  the  windows  on  Urth  ridea 
of  the  house,  the  kitchen-window  towards  the 
back  of  the  house  was  broken,  I  did  not  see  by 
whom,  there  were  several  voices ;  the  shutteii 
were  forced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
they  broke  the  glass  quite  out  and  it  fell  both 
ways :  myself,  my  son  William,  my  daughter 
Emma,  and  two  men-eenrants,  Robert  Fox,  and 
Robert  Walters,  were  all  in  the  kitchen — ^the 
people  on  the  outride  of  the  house  said  to  my 
son  William,  "  we  must  have  your  guns  and 
your  men  or  we  will  blow  your  brains  out;*' 
after  the  window  was  brt^en  they  fired  imme- 
diately, Robert  Wallers  was  shot  dead  almost 
instantlv,  he  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  he 
received  the  wound ;  he  was  sitting  down  00  a 
chair  opposite  the  vrindow,  as  I  thought  to  put 
on  his  Doots,  he  was  shot  in  the  ri^  side  of 
the  neck— they  still  went  on  demanding  the 

guns." 

Gentlemen,  though  this  atrocious  murder 
appears  in  evidence  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
treason ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  give  this  partof 
the  transaction  in  evidence,  and  it  wouia  have 
been  extremely  improper  if  it  had  not  been 
given  in  evidence,  though  the  fact  itself  is  not 
high  treason,  but  a  different  crime;  yet  if 
people  pursue  the  object  they  are  charged  to 
nave  had  in  view  by  such  atrocious  means,  you 
being  appointed  to  inquire  what  object  they 
had,  will  thereby  more  easily  decide  what  was 
their  real  object ;  whether  it  was  a  temporary 
tumult  with  a  view  to  nothing  public  or  general 
against  the  government,  or  whether  it  was 
really  vrith  a  view  to  execute  that  purpose, 
whidi,  as  it  seems  by  the  evidence,  the  parties 
declared  they 'meant  This  murder  is  clearly 
proved  beyond  all  doubt,  but  you  are  not  to 
convict  the  party  of  high  treason  because  he 
was  guilty,  of  murder ;  still,  however,  it  is  a 
cireumstan'ce  to  be  taken  into  your  conrider* 
ation.  1^  says,  "  When  I  saw  the  servant 
d^  in  the  kitchen,  I  said  '  we  must  give  up 
the  guns  or  we  shall  be  all  murdered  ;'  a  gua 
which  was  hid  in  the  cellar  was  fetched  and 
delivered;  thev  said  we  must  have  3rour  men. 
I  told  them  they  should  not  have  the  men» 
they  had  shot  ona;  they  saki  '  we  will  senr% 
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you  tlie  mme  if  you  do  not  let  us  have  the  other 
man ;'  however,  they  did  not  commit  any 
further  violence,  and  they  went  away;  after 
they  went  we  saw  several  large  stones,  and 
found  a  pike  near  the  door,  which  had  been 
used  to  push  the  door,  and  there  were  marks 
on  the  door  corresponding  with  the  pike.** 

Samuel  Fletcher  lived  at  Pentridge-lane-end 
on  the  9th  of  June  last ;  he  says,  "  I  and  my 
fiimily  went  to  bed  on  that  night  at  eleven 
o^dock ;  about  twelve  we  were  disturbed  by  a 
rerj  heavy  knocking  at  the  door,  I  jumped  out 
of  bed,  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  and 
•tw  a  large  concourse  of  people,  thirty  or  more 
ftt  that  window.  I  saw  many  more  after- 
wards at  another  window ;  they  levelled  pieces 
at  ny  head  as  soon  as  I  opened  the  window ; 
there  appeared  to  be  five  or  six  guns  levelled 
at  my  head.  I  cried  *  halloo,'  they  cried 
■  your  arms,  your  arms,  damn  your  eyes  your 
arms  ;*  I  said  '  what  arms,'  they  said  *  you 
have  got  two  or  throe  guns,*  I  said  I  had  got 
but  one  «jriin,  and  I  did  not  know  that  that  was 
at  home ;  they  said  if  I  did  not  fetch  it  down 
and  open  the  door  they  would  blow  ray  brains 
out,  I  said  '  well,  well,  let  us  have  time  ;*  I 
down  stairs  and  ran  up  the  servant's  stairs 
(they  are  in  another  part  of  the  house),  in  order 
to  escape  if  I  could,  out  found  that  part  beset 
also ;  then  I  bid  William  Sbipman  give  them 
the  gun;  on  his  giving  them  the  gun,  thev 
cried  '  get  you  dressed,'  accompanied  with 
'  damn  your  eyes,  we  will  blow  your  bmins 
out ;'  thev  kept  beating  the  door  all  the  time, 
one  criea  '  come  Sliipman,'  another  cried, 
'  come  Billy ;'  the  man  appeared  very  un- 
filing to  go,  he  did  not  oress  him  in  the 
4iouse,  he  took  his  clothes  out  in  his  hand ;  he 
cried  at  going,  and  I  told  him  he  must  go  and 
make  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  could  ;  I  said 
*  damn  them,  thou  knowest  them  all,  they  are 
all  Pentridge  and  Wingfield  men,'  I  told  him 
to  take  notice  who  they  were  and  what  they 
did,  and  bring  me  word ;  he  returned  home  on 
the  Tuesday  morning  when  1  was  not  in  the 
house.** 

Then  Willinm  Shipmnn  the  servant,  says, 
'*  I  was  disturbed  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the 
9th  of  June,  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door ;  I  heard  voices,  one  called 
out,  *  Shipman,  come  with  us,*  this  was  Joseph 
Topham,  a  Pentridge  man ;  I  went  to  the 
window,  and  saw  several  men  in  the  yard, 
eleyen  or  twelve ;  they  were  armed  with  guns 
and  spikes ;  they  told  me  I  roust  so  with  them ; 
my  master  came  to  me ;  they  said,  they  must 
have  a  man  and  a  gun — ^I  said,  there  was  but 
one  man — they  said,  they  knew  there  were 
two,  and  they  must  have  one ;  they  demanded 
the  gun  again,  and  my  master  said,  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  fetch  the  gun  and  give  it 
to  them ;  I  fetched  tlie  gun  and  gave  it  to  them 
out  of  the  window.  Then  they  told  me  that  I 
was  to  come — I  told  them,  that  I  could  not 
go,  that  there  was  only  me  in  the  house,  but 
Siey  insisted  upon  having  me ;  my  master  told 
me,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go.  and  mind  I 
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and  tell  him  all  that  I  could:   I  took  my  dothetf, 
and  went  down  stnirs  and  opened  the  door, 
and  dressed  myself  at  the  door.    The  captain 
insisted  upon  my  coming;  he  told  me  id  make 
haste  and  dress  myself,  or  he  would  blow  my 
brains  out,  and  clapped  the  muizle  of  a  gnA 
towards  me.     I  dressed  my^lf  and  went  with 
them.    When  I  was  at  thcf  window  they  called 
out  for  the  captain,  and  he  came  forward  and 
said,  that  if  I  did  not  midce  haste  and  comft 
down,  he  would  blow  my  brains  out.    When 
I  had  dressed  myself  they  went  out  of  the  yard, 
on  to  the  turnpike  road,  and  then  there  were 
I  several  others ;  they  were  armed  with  guns  and 
spikes.    We  went  to  some  houses  there  were 
a  little  way  off.    I  heard  them  breaking  opefk 
■  houses.    We  went  to  a  man's  of  the  name  df 
Booth,  at  Pentridge-lane-end ;  there  they  began 
knocking  at  the  door,   and  demanded  a  man 
I  and  a  gun,  which  they  got;   the  man  waft 
Booth's  son.    I  know  Somuel  Hunt,  he  wits 
with  us ;  he  was  very  violent.    They  formed 
us  into  ranks  at  Storer's ;  we  were  formed  two 
deep ;  they  picked  out  Serjeants  to  command 
the  different  divisions.    We  marched  to  tlie 
.  bottom  of  Pentridge  then,  the  Bull  Hill  they 
called  it;   we  were  halted  then  for  about  a 
:  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I  do  not  know  what  tliejr 
were  doing,    llien  we  marched  a  little  farther 
!  to  the  meeting-house;  the  captain  then  ordered 
a  man  to  lire  a  gun ;  there  were  several  of  therti 
;  trie<l,  which  would  not  do,  and  the  captain 
!  fired  his  off  to  let  the  Ripley  and  Butteriey 
'  people  know  that  they  were  come.    I  saw 
I  James  Weiglitman  there,   near  the  meeting- 
I  hou!(e ;  he  had  a  hat  full  of  bullets.    Thomas 
I  Weitrhtman  was  in  the  ranks ;  I  was  next  him: 
!  he  had  a  pike.    I  put  my  hand  into  the  hat  and 
i  took  two  or  three  oullets,  and  James  Weight- 
j  man  said  I  must  not  take  any,  for  they  should 
I  be  short  enough.    Thomas  Weightman  said, 
'  that  he  and  James  Weighiman  had  been  east-* 
ing  them  while  we  came  round  br  the  lane- 
eiKl.    We  then  mardied  on  up  the  town  ef 
Pentridge,  towards  the  top,  and  we  stopped 
at  William  Booth's ;  in  our  way  up  the  town, 
they  knocked  at  many  doors  and  demanded 
arms.     At  William  Booth's  they  fetched  n 
poney  out;  they  put  Mr.  Storcr  on  the  poney, 
but  he  was  ill  ana  fell  off :  George  Weightmali 
then  got  oil  and  rode  off,  and  I  saw  no  mora 
of  him  till  we  got  to  Langley-mill.    He  rode 
off  in  the  direction  to  Nottingham.    We  went 
down    the  town  again  and    went   right  for 
Butterley ;  when  we  got  there  they  wheeled 
us  round  and  knocked  at  the  fomace  gate ; 
this  was  Mr.  Jessop's  Iron- works :  Mr.  Good- 
win came  out,  and  asked  the  Captain  what  he 
wanted  there — he  said  he  wanted  his  men : 
Mr.  Goodwin  said  he  had  men  enough  unless 
it  was  for  a  better  purpose.    Then  we  were 
marched  round  the  works,  and  then  got  to  the 
turnpike-road  a^in,   and  then  went  directly 
for  Ripley  Town-end,  where  we  halted,  a:id 
shouted  three  times,  to  let  the  lleage  and' 
Belper  people  know  where  we  were;  there 
was  a  party  from  thence  expected  to  ment  u0 » 
3  P 
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ihis  was  said  by  the  people  with  me.  We 
then  went  to  Codnor,  vihich  is  in  the  tarnpike- 
road  to  Nottingham ;  then  we  went  to  Langley- 
nill,  to  Mr.  IUynor*$,  where  they  demanded 
«  roan  and  a  gun ;  and  a  man  was  compelled 
to  go ;  at  Langley-mill  we  saw  George  Weiglit- 
man  coming  towards  ui  in  the  direction  from 
Hotlinghara;  he  came  up,  and  as  he  was 
riding  along  the  ranks  several  asked  him  how 
4hey  were  going  on  at  Nottingham,  he  answered 
4hey  were  going  on  well,  that  the  soldie»  were 
in  the  barracks,  that  the  town  was  taken,  and 
Jthat  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  when  we 
^t  there,  but  we  must  maich  forwards.  We 
marched  forwards  to  Eastwood  then,  and  when 
we  got  a  little  past  Eastwood  I  got  away.  I 
think  the  prisoner  is  the  man  they  called 
captain,  but  1  cannot  swear  to  his  person  ;  he 
bad  at  that  time  a  big  coat  on,  trowsers,  and 
.an  apron  tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  pistol 
tucked  in."  This  is  the  description  other 
fieoplc  gave  of  him — **  he  had  whiskers  round 
-aver  his  diin,  but  he  had  no  beard.  William 
Turner  was  one  of  the  party,  he  had  a  gun ; 
Jtfaochester  Turner  was  tnerc  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  a  ms  he  had ;  Edward  Turner  was  there, 
•he  had  a  long  gun ;  there  were  two  Joseph 
•Weightmans  with  us.;  Samuel  Ludlam  was 
•there,  and  Samuel  Hunt;  he  had  a  spike  first, 
«nd  a  gun  afterwards ;  German  Buiton  was 
there,  he  had  a  gun;  William  Barker  and 
Alexander  Johnson  were  there,  they  had  both 
>spikes ;  Joseph  Savage  had  a  gun  and  a  pistol ; 
•jToseph  Topham  was  there,'*  and  several  other 
.persons  under  indictment  and  not  now  on  their 
4rial  before  you. 

Henry  Hole  is  the  next  witness ;  be  lived  at 

'Pentridge-lane-end;  he  says — "  At  nine  o'clock 

on  Sunday  night,  the  8th  of  June,  I  saw 

Samuel  Hunt  and  about  seven  or  eight  others 

•tanding  before  the  smithy  door  of  Georse 

.Turner;   I  had  a  jug  of  milk  in  my  hand; 

Samuel  Hunt  said  '  you  are  fetching  that  for 

the  nse  of  the  men  at  night;*   I  said  *  what 

men ;'  he  said,  *  those  revolutionists  which  will 

.come  to-night  or  to-morrow  night ;'  Hunt  and 

ne'soon  parted,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  him  any 

nore.    On  the  night  of  the  Qth,  iu>out  twenty 

.mimites  before  twelve  o'clock,   me  and  my 

wife  were  awoke  by  some  Tiolent  blows  that 

came  on  the  door ;  I  got  up  and  opened  the 

window,  and  cried,  *  halloo,  who's  there,  what 

do  you  want ;'  they  cried,   *  we  want  you  to 

volunteer  yourself  to  go  with  us,  if  you  do  not 

come  down  iramediat^y  and  open  the  door  we 

will  break  the  door  down  and  murder  you ;'  I 

went  down  and  opened  the  door,  and  saw  four 

•men  standing;    I  knew  two  of  them,  Joseph 

:Weigfatman   and  Joseph  Topham;    I  asked 

5«here  they  were  going  to ;   'to  Nottingham,' 

thmr  said ;  I  said  I  could  not  pretend  to  go 

with  them,  I  had  no  money  to  carry  me  there, 

nor  nobody  to  take  care  of  my  family  while  I 

was  Bone ;  they  said  I  needed  no  money,  I 

should  be  kept  on  roast  beef  and  ale,  and  there 

wefe  people  tixed  to  take  care  of  every  body's 

£imily,  m>  would  come  in  two  days  or  under ; 


they  said  I  had  better  go  with  them  thm  m^ 
than  stop  till  morning,  for  they  ware  comiag 
Irom  Yorkshire  like  a  doud,  and  would  drhra 
all  before  them,  and  those  that  refused  ta 
go  would  be  shot.     I  then   dressed  myself 
and  went  out,  and  a  pike  was  forced  upon  me. 
I  said  I  was  not  able  to  carry  that  pike,  if  they 
were  going  as  far  as  Nottingham ;  thai  they 
must  either  take  it,  or  I  most  hurl  it  down,  aad 
one  of  them  took  it;  we  went  from  my  hooae 
down  to  the  turnpike-road,  and  about  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  on  the  turnpike- road  I  observed 
about  twenty  or  thirty  men,  armed  with  pikes 
and  guns  and  other  weapons ;  we  first  marched 
to  John  Sellar's,  then  to  Fletcher's ;  we  ihan 
went  a  little  further  on  the  turnpike-road^  and 
there  we  were  divided ;   I  had  seen  the  pri- 
soner, before  we  divided,  in  Fletcher's  yard ; 
we  were  joined  there  by  a  party  that  I  under* 
stood  had  been  ai  Mrs.  Uepworth's,  and  amoag 
the  rest  I  observed  the  prisoner ;   I  did  not 
know  his  name ;  they  called  him  captain  in 
that  party.     I  also  observed  in  that  party, 
William  Turner,   Manchester  Turner,   Isaac 
Ludlam    the   elder,    William    Ludlam,   and 
others ;  then,  afterwards,  after  we  went  a  little 
way  in  the  road,  the  party  divided  :  the  captain 
and  the  biggest  part  went  to  a  row  of  houses  ; 
the  other  eight  or  ten  men,  and  I  along  vrith 
them,    went  with    Samuel  Hunt    to  Samuel 
Booth's.     Manchester  Turner    had    an  old- 
feshioned  spear  with  a  handle  like  an  old- 
fashioned  sword ;  William  Turner  had  a  gun  ; 
and  the  rest  had  guns  or  pikes.    They  kn<Kked 
at  Booth's  door,  and  Mr.  Booth  came  to  the 
window;   and  they  demanded  his  son,   and 
took  him  with  them.    The  prisoner  came  up 
as  we  were  taking  the  son  out  of  the  house  ; 
and  we  then  marched  on  to  Wbeatcroft's,  at 
Buckland  Hollow.    The  prisoner  knocked  at 
the  door  with  the  but  end  of  his  gun ;  and  we 
brought  from  there  three  men  and  a  gun,  and 
a  stack  paring  knife,  with  which  they  armed 
me :  it  is  a  scythe  blade  put  into  a  stick  about 
a  yard  long.    We  then  v^nt  again  to  Pent- 
riage-lane»end,  and  joined  the  other  party. 
The  prisoner  then  ordered  us  to  fall  into  ranks 
three  deep ;  part  of  the  musket  men  before,  or 
in  front ;  the  pike  men  in  the  middle,  and  the 
others  in  the  rear ;  then  we  marched  towards 
Pentridge;   we  halted  against  Storer's,   and 
they  brought  Storer  and  put  him  into  the  ranks ; 
then  we  marched  again  to  Pentridge,   and  I 
saw  George  Weightman,  as  we  were  going  out 
of  Pentridge,   ride  past  on  William  Booth  s 
poney ;  he  seemed  to  have  some  serious  con- 
versation ¥rith  Brandreth ;   I  had  some  con- 
versation with  William  Ludlam,   and  asked 
him  which  of  Mrs.  Hepworth's  men  was  shot, 
and  he  replied,  *  Robert  Walters ;'   I  asked 
him  whether  be  was  sure  he  was  shot  dead  or 
only  wounded ;   he  said    '  nay,  he  was  shot 
dead,  for  he  saw  him  lying  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  just  after  the  captain  had  shot ;'   from 
thence  we  marched  to  Butterley,  or  towards 
RifJey :  when  we  got  to  Ripley  we  halted,  and 
gave  three  huuas ;  then  we  marched  along  the 
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Nottiiighim-ixNkl,  towardt  Codnor,  and  took  I 
•omc  refrahment  at  tlie  Olast  Uoom  thore ; 
w%  all  went  into  th«  bouse ;  there  1  saw  Isaac 
iMdlam  standing  gaard  in  the  nun  at  the  door; 
k  rained  very  hard;  John  Bacon  made  a 
speech,  the  purport  of  his  speech  was,  that 
gOYemment  nad  robbed  and  phindered  them 
of  all  that  ever  thev  had ;  this  was  the  last 
shift  they  ever  could  make,  thcnr  either  must 
ight  or  starve.  I  saw  Samuel  Hunt  and  Man- 
chester Turner  come  up,  apparently  wiUi  forty 
or  fifty  men,  which  they  said  they  had  cd- 
loeted ;  when  we  marched  off  we  were  joined 
hjr  a  hurge  party  from  Swanwick ;  there  were 
about  sixty  or  seventy  of  them ;  we  marched 
along  the  road  towards  langley-mill ;  we  were 
haltra  at  Mr.  Raynoi^s,  where  1  saw  William 
Tbmer  so  first  into  the  house;  he  called 
Brandreth,  and  Brandreth  said  to  young 
Rayaor,  '  damn  you,  if  you  do  not  turn  out 
we  will  shoov  you ;'  they  took  a  servant,  a 
gun,  and  a  pitching  fork  from  Raynor's;  in 
our  way  to  Langley-mill,  we  met  a  man  with 
five  cows,  whom  we  took;  and  we  met  at 
Langley-mill,  George  Weightman ;  Brandreth 
and  Weightman  stood  together  a  little  fit>m  the 
men,  and  after  some  time  he  said  to  the  men 
as  he  rode  by,  '  all  is  right  my  lads,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  march  on,  they  have 
bombarded  Nottingham  at  two  this  morning, 
and  it  is  given  up  to  them ;'  they  picked  up 
sooM  men  about  Langley,  and  we'marehed  for- 
wanis  towards  £ast¥^>od ;  as  we  approached 
Eastwood,  I  had  some  conversation  with  James 
Barnes ;  he  said  they  were  going  to  Notting- 
ham ;  that  they  had  fixed  a  fresh  government 
at  Nottingham,  and  were  going  thither  to  de- 
fend it ;  'it  will  soon  be  all  over,  for  by  a 
letter  I  saw  yesterday,  the  keys  of  the  Tower 
would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden  Club 

Erty,  if  they  were  not  already  ;*  he  said,  '  I 
ve  never  sat  down  five  minutes  at  once  rince 
four  o'clock  yesterday  morning ;  I  have  been 
|iroviding  guns,  pikes,  and  ammunition;^  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  Barnes  said 
they  were  going  to  stay  at  Nottingham  till 
other  counties  came  into  their  measures;  at 
Eastwood,  the  men  appeared  again  disordered, ' 
and  Brandreth  the  captain,  the  prisoner,  order- 
ed them  again  into  ranks ;  I  turned  out  of  the 
ranks  and  stood  at  some  distance,  and  the 
prisoner  came  to  me  and  ordered  me  into  the 
ranks  again ;  I  said  '  I  will  not  go  in  again  for 
you  or  any  other  man ;'  he  came  up  to  me, 
cocked  the  gun,  and  said  if  I  did  not  go  in 
again  immediately  he  would  shoot  me  in  a 
moment.  I  steppi^  up  to  him  with  the  knife*' 
(which  he  had  described  before)  "  in  my  hand, 
held  it  over  his  neck,  and  said  if  he  offered  to 
level  his  eun  nt  me  I  would  hack  his  head  off; 
he  turned  off  from  me  and  I  walked  off  down 
the  turnpike-road,  as  if  towards  Langley-mill ; 
when  I  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  off  I 
heard  a  cry  of  '  do  not  shoot,'  1  turned  round 
and  saw  Brandreth  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
pointing  lo  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  a 
sand  the  oame  of  Thomas  Turner  take  hold 


of  him  and  turn  the  gun  off,  I  saw  John  Hill 
there*'  and  several  persons  whom  he  mentions ; 
*f  John  Hill  had  a  gun,  James  Taylor  -had  m 
gun  and  the  other  two  Taylors  had  eaab 
spikes — I  made  my  escape :'  he  says,  **  al 
Codnor  there  were  two  hundred  men  or  more, 
besides  that  in  going  back  1  saw  several  other 
parties  proceeding  on  the  same  line  of  march 
towards  Nottingham,  the  first  party  1  met 
might  be  about  fifty :  I  saw  another  party  near 
Langley-mill  of  about  sixty  or  seventy,,  and  I 
turned  out  of  the  road  in  order  to  avoid  them." 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  says  '^  Barnes 
was  of  the  Swanwick  par^,  and  came  with 
them  to  Codnor,  that  was  the  first  time  i  saw 
him ;  when  Barnes  spoke  to  me  the  prisoner  was 
there,  but  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  was 
said," — ^that  is  not  at  all  important,  gentlemen, 
they  were  both  of  them  upon  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  what  one  said  goes  as  strongly  to 
affect  the  other  as  if  the  other  had  said  it 
himself. 

William  Booth  says,  ^  I  live  at  Pentridge* 
lane-end— on  Monday  night  the  Oih  of  June,  I 
was  taken  from  my  house  by  the  captain  and 
others"— he  looks  at  the  prisone^  and  says» 
**  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  he  is  the  man  they 
called  captain— I  saw  Geoige  Weightman  on 
a  poney — the  captain  told  bim  to  go  on  that 
horse  to  the  Forest,  and  to  bring  tidings  to 
them  al  Langley-mill." 

'llien  George  Goodwin  is  called  to  you  t  he 
is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Butterlev-Iron* 
works-^e  says,  ''we  had,  before  Mondav  the 
9th  of  June,  many  of  our  men  sworn  in  as 
special  constables — about  a  hundred  of  them— 
the  neighbourhood  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state"-4ie  says,  **  I  brought  my  men  together 
on  the  nightof  thcOth  of  June^  and  1  kept  them 
at  liipley  till  di^-lighfrin  the  morning — in  the 
course  of  the  night  1  heard  guns  fired,  horna 
blowing,  shouts  and  different  noises  through* 
out  the  night  at  a  distance — the  first  shot  I 
heard  was  about  twelve  o'clock — we  had  seen 
lights  and  heard  noisesbefore  in  the  villages— 
it  appeared  as  if  there  was  something  very  un* 
usual  going  on^I  apprehended  tfasu  ous  works 
would  be  attacked  when  d^y-light  came"-— 
this  being  in  Jane,  ^  the  greater  part  of  my 
men  went  home,  the  others,  twelve  or  thirteen^ 
stayed  at  the  works— those  armed  with  guns 
went  home,  the  other  twelve  or  thirteen,  who 
were  armed  with  pikes,  remained — ^the  people 
with  pikes  came  down  with  Mr.  Jessop  and 
me  to  the  works  to  deposit  the  pikes  in  sofety 
— ^we  had  left  a  small  body  at  the  woriu  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wragg,  to  protect  the  woriis, 
and  we  found  them  there^^ieir  number  was 
eight  or  ten,  therefore  oar  guard  was  about 
thirty  men,  when  I  arrived  there*^!  rained 
hanl  all  night—- soon  after  the  men  had  got 
down  to  the  works  and  deposited  their  pikea 
in  the  office,  about  a  quarter  past  three,  I  ob- 
served a  person  riding  past  on  horseback-^t 
vras  George  Weightman,  mounted  on  Mn 
Booth's  horee^G<M>rge  Weightman  is  the  son 
of  the  woman  who  keeps  the  Whil^oocy  ifaa 
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h  tiBter  to  Thomas  and  John  BacoA— GeMM 
Waightman  was  riding  on  the  road  towarai 
Kottingham — I  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  he 
looked  over  his  slioulder  at  me  and  rode  on — 
we  felt  convinced  then  that  they  were  coming, 
we  law  a  body  of  men  approaching,  at  the 
diitance  of  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  on  the  road  from  Pentridge  to  Dut- 
leney,  there  were  about  a  hundred  men,  they 
were  drawn  up  in  regular  order,  two  a-breost, 
srmed,  some  of  them  with  guns,  tome  with 
ipikes,  nomt  of  them  had  no  anus,  but  tboM 
who  had  no  arms  were  the  fewer  part — the 
greatest  number  hod  arms-— they  were  march- 
inglike  soldiers  in  close  order — ^we  ordered 
our  men  to  retire  to  the  office,  and  defend 
themselves  there— they  were  coming  in  military 
vrray — marching  like  soldiers  in  close  order — 
when  they  came  up  to  us  they  were  marching 
frith  the  prisoner  at  their  head  as  captain; 
vbtD  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  Foundry, 
Brandreth  gave  them  the  word,  '  halt,  to  the 
light  face,  front,'  and  they  did  so— the  pri- 
•oocr  had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  a  pistol  in  a  belt 
like  an  apron  twisted  round ;  the  men  formed 
H  sort  of  curved  line  opposite  the  gate,  the  pri- 
■oner  knocked  at  the  gates,  with  the  but  end 
of  his  gun :  I  asked  him,  *  what  do  yoo  want, 
what  is  your  object  here,*  he  said,  *  we  want 
four  men  ;*  I  said,  *  yon  shall  not  have  one  of 
them,  you  are  too  many  already,  unless  you 
were  going  fbr  a  better  purpose ;  disperse,  de- 
pend upon  it  the  laws  will  be  too  strong  for 
yon,  you  go  with  halters  round  your  necks, 
you  will  be  all  hanged' — the  prisoner  made  no 
nply  to  this:  I  then  observed  in  the  ranks 
iome  persons  whom  I  knew ;  Isaac  Ludhim 
the  elder,  he  was  armed  with  a  spear;  James 
Taylor,  a  nephew  of  Isaac  Ludlam's,  he  was 
armed  with  a  gun ;  Isaac  Moore,  he  was 
vmed  with  a  fork ;  they  were  all  three  toge- 
ther  in  the  front  rank — I  said  to  Isaac  Ludiam, 
'  Good  God,  Isaac,  what  arc  you  doing  upon 
■och  a  business,  you  have  got  a  lialter  about 
your  neck,  go  home;*  I  took  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  pushed  him  towards  the  office 
0—1  told  him  if  ne  had  any  regard  to  his  family 
or  countiy  to  go  home,  I  was  then  in  the  ranks 
close  to  him,  he  might  have  taken  refuge  in 
our  office  at  that  time— he  said,  '  I  am  as  bad 
IS  I  can  be,  I  cannot  go  back,  I  must  go  on  :* 
he  was  exceedingly  agitated  when  I  talked  to 
him,  and  neither  of  the  three  took  refuge  in 
our  office,  but  others  who  were  there  did  ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Boothy  and  Mr.  William  Booth's  servant, 
and  a  Turner  of  Pentridge-lane-end  got  into  the 
ofltee,  and  I  sheltered  them — after  a  s!:ort 
pwse,  and  looking  at  each  other,  the  prisoner 
gave  iht  word,  '  march,'  and  tliey  marched  on 
towards  lUpley :  they  went  first  over  the  coke 
hearth  and  then  came  back  again,  and  finally 
went  towards  Ripley ;  shortly  after  they  were 
fone  I  observed  another  body  of  men, 
amounting  to  forty  or  fifty ;  they  did  not  come 
so  near  as  the  office ;  some  time  after  they  were 
cone  I  saw  William  Weightman,  George's 
brother,  on  horseback,  another  man  of  the  name 


of  Taylor  was  with  him,  the  br6ther  «f  We»be* 
man's  wife;  they  were  going  towards  Noi- 
tingham,  he  Mlowed  in  the  same  line  that  tfw 
ottos  bad  gone,  but  he  went  a  more  direct 
way  to  Nottingham :  I  pushed  out  and  look 
bold  of  his  br^le  and  stopped  htm,  I  saidp 
'  yon  are  going  to  join  those  fellows ;'  he  ad- 
mitted he  was  going  to  join  him,  and  said  if  I 
would  let  him  go  back  he  would  go  home  and 
not  go  near  them — he  resisted  at  first,  saying, 
that  I  had  no  right  to  stop  him  on  the  highway, 
he  turned  his  horse's  heaid,  and  when  he  went 
to  a  little  distance  I  observed  he  had  a  bag 
under  him — he  was  dressed  in  a  blue  smock- 
frock,  which  concealed  the  bag  before;  it 
struck  me  when  he  turned,  and  I  saw  it,  that 
that  bag  must  be  bullets,  and  then  I  dashed 
at  his  horse  and  seized  it  by  the  bridle ;  I  told 
him  I  must  have  that  bag,  he  said  I  shouhl  not, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  *  I  said,  I  have, 
you  rascal,  thev  are  bullets,  and  you  are  taking 
them  to  join  the  rebels' — I  took  him  by  the 
collar  and  was  pulling  him  down  from  his 
horse,  and  he  said  he  would'  give  them  up 
quietly,  that  they  were  bullets ;  he  was  obliged 
to  do  it,  he  said,  fbr  they  had  threatened  his 
life  jf  he  did  not.  I  found  about  eighty-four 
pounds  of  bullets  in  the  bag,  and  an  instru- 
ment fbr  making  cartridges  with  them,"  they 
were  produced  to  you,  some  would  suit  guns 
and  some  pistols,  there  uppeaied  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  sixes— he  says,  '^  1  cannot  speak  parti- 
culariy  to  the  men  who  withdrew  and  went 
away,  I  did  not  address  them  at  all :  Lodlam 
and  the  other  men  I  addressed,  might  have 
withdrawn  themselves  if  they  had  pleased.*' 

William  Koper  lives  in  the  centre  of  Not- 
tingham Forest,  at  a  stand  which  is  upon  the 
race-course ;  it  is  an  oval  course  and  the  sund 
is  in  the  centre  of  it :  he  says — '^  On  Monday 
night,  the  0th  of  June  last,  I  was  at  Dt'nnts's, 
a  public-house,  at  Nottingham ;  about  half  past 
eleven  I  left  the  house  to  go  home,  William 
Percival  was  with  me.  Nottingham  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  home :  in 
going  home  I  met  a  great  many  persons  on  the 
way,  and  I  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the 
race  course  by  a  man,  who  asked  me  where  I 
was  going ;  we  told  him  we  were  going  home, 
and  he  said  we  must  not  go  on  that  way  ;  that 
induced  me  to  stop  a  while,  and  afterwards, 
in  going  home,  I  saw  about  a  hundred  men, 
they  were  standing  in  Ihie  two  deep.''  Tit  is 
was  Nottingham  Forest,  yoo  remember.  Not- 
tingham Forest  was  talked  of  more  than  oncn 
by  this  party  at  Pentridge.  **  They  had  some 
of  them  pikes,  others  poles  resembling  pikes ; 
I  should  think  this  was  a  little  before  twelve 
at  night ;  we  passed  them,  and  about  ten  of 
them  with  pikes  followed  us ;  and  ns  we  were 
turning  off  the  course  they  stopped  us;  they 
brought  their  pikes  down  to  tlic  charge  to 
charge  upon  us.  I  afterwards  passed  on  to 
my  own  house,  and  went  in,  and  Percival  with 
me :  we  afterwards  came  out,  and  saw  about 
the  same  number  of  men  ;  they  were  then 
standing  in  line,  under  a  shed  or  a  piazza,  and 
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tfiey  left  nqr  bmte  abiml  two  oVlock."  ¥<m 
remember^  genUenen,  tbe  idea  was,  that  the 
othcn  were  to  arrive  by  that  time.  When  they 
went  away  they  left  a  pole  behind  theoiy  but 
there  was  nothing  at  the  end  of  it.  I  was  in 
the  bouse  when  they  were  under  the  shed. 
They  knocked  at  ny  door,  and  demanded  fire- 
arms. I  owned  I  had  some,  and  they  told  me 
I  must  deliver  them  up  to  them^  I  told  them 
I  would  not.  They  told  me  if  I  would  not, 
they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking 
the  door  open,  and  taking  them  by  force.  I 
told  them  that  if  they  did  so,  I  would  blow 
out  the  brains  of  the  first  man  that  entered. 
They  replied  *  will  you  ?'  I  said  '  yes.'  A 
man  called  for  the  men  with  the  fire-arms  to 
come  forward.  I  heard  a  bustle  on  the  flag 
stones  under  the  piazzas,  and  expected  they 
were  coming  in;  the  piazzas  are  before  my 
house ;  they  made  no  attempt  upon  my  door, 
but  they  came  forward,  and  asked  me  how 
many  fire-arms  I  had  f  I  told  them  I  had  two, 
Ihat  one  was  a  rifle-piece,  and  the  other  a 
fusee.  They  asked  me  to  give  them  to  them. 
I  said  *  no.'  Thiejr  asked  if  I  would  sell  them 
to  themP  I  told,  them  no,  I  would  neither 
•ell  them  nor  give  them,  nor  part  with  them 
on  any  account — that  they  were  my  own  pro- 
perw." 

Then  Lancelot  Rolleston,  t9c^.  a  very  active 
magistrate  of  the  conntv  of  Nottingham,  as  you 
all  know,  says — ^  On  the  9th  of  June  I  was  at 
9f  ottingham,  and  found  the  town  in  a  veiy  agi- 
tated state ;  I  observed  marks  of  the  agitation 
by  groups  of  people  collected  in  the  streets : 
there  was  a  general  apprehension  in  the  town. 
On  Tu^ay  morning,  the  10th,  I  went  on  the 
road  towards  Eastwood  on  horseback ;  in  the 
villages  within  a  mile  of  Eastwood,  the  people 
were  very  much  alarmed,  most  of  them  out  of 
their  houses :  I  proceeded  till  I  came  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Eastwood,  where  I  met  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  armed  with  pikes ; 
I  returned,  and  procured  troops  from  the  bar- 
racks. Mr.  Mundy,  a  magistrate,  and  Mr. 
Kirkby,  a  magistrate,  vrere  at  the  barracks;  I 
f)rocured  eighteen  privates,  commanded  by 
captain  Phillips  ana  a  subaltern  officer,  and 
proceeded  with  them  towards  Eastwood. 
\¥hen  we  got  as  far  as  Kimberley,  four  miles 
from  Nottinffbam,  and  about  two  miles  short  of 
Eastwood,  the  people  told  os  that  the  mob  had 
dispersed ;  we  followed  them,  and  found  a  quan- 
tity of  arms,  guns,  and  pikes  scattered  about 
upon  the  road.  I  continued  the  pursuit  till 
within  about  half  a  mile  of  Eastwood,  when 
I  turned  off  on  the  left  after  a  party 
which  I  had  observed  in  that  direction.  1 
took  with  me  only  one  dragoon — the  number  I 
pursued  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty ;  they  were 
dispersing  and  tlirowing  away  their  arms :  we 
secured  two  or  three,  and  then  we  turned  to- 
wards Eastwood  again,  after  the  main  body, 
and  came  up  to  them  just  at  Langley-mill, 
vrhich  is  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Eastwood ;  they  were  at  that  time  all  dispersed, 
and  the  mob  were  pursuing  them  iu  all  diiec- 
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dMi%  and  there  were  thirty  of  Ihepn  bK>u|1^49 
Nottingham ;  the  prisoner  wee  not  one  o^  those 
men.  I  continued  the  pursipit  for  a  ooiwa- 
derable  tinae,  and  was  at  tke  taking  of  Bey^nl 
more." 

Captain  Philips  was  a  qaptain  of  the  1511^ 
hiiszars,  he  was  the  gentleman  who  assisted 
Mr.  Kolleston  in  the  pursuit :  he  says  he  wap 
stationed  with  a  detacnment  of  his  regiment  at 
tl.e  Nottingham  barracks  on  the  9th  of  June ; 
there  was  some  bustle  and  disturbance  in  th^ 
streets  that  evening,  and  about  ten  o'olook 
there  was  a  party  of  the  military  seat  for ;  by 
the  time  the  military  got  into  the  town  they 
had  dispersed  a  good  deal — ^we  were  kept  on 
the  alert  all  night ;  about  half  an  hour  after  dai^ 
break  he  retired  to  rest,  and  about  half  pest  ax 
he  was  alarmed  and  called  up,  when  Mr. 
Rollcston  came  and  he  went  out  with  a  party 
of  eighteen  men  and  a  serjeanl — and  he  saye, 
in  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Rolleston,  that  he 
saw  a  party  and  pursued  them  but  thcgrgot 
away  —  between  Langley-mill  and  Eaat 
wood  he  saw  about  sixty  men  moetly  armedy 
there  was  a  man  in  the  road  who  was  tryiqgfo 
form  them  with  his  hand  and  so  on,  but  the 
men  yren  disorderly  and  paid  no  attention  to 
him ;  they  fled  and  threw  away  their  arms,  ea^ 
cept  five  or  six  who  were  taken  with  anna  ha 
their  hands— they  collected  about  forty  gune 
and  pikes. 

Upon  cross-ezandnation  he  says,  he  did  not 
take  up  the  prisoner,  he  did  not  see  him  with 
the  paky  nor  at  all  that  day ;  when  he  flivt 
came  up  they  were  all  standing  on  the  road, 
and  there  was  one  man  whom  he  did  not 
know  trying  to  form  them,  he  oould  not  fix 
his  eye  upon  him  altogether,  he  tried  to 
do  it,  and  he  says  he  is  not  able  to  identiiy 
him. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution ;  for  the  defendant  there  is  one  persoe, 
the  overseer  of  the  township  of  Wilfbrd,  wlio 
says — that  the  prisoner  had  received  reli^fjom 
that  parish. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  tiie 
case.  You  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
collect vrhat  I  stated  to  you  at  first  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  and  the  general  law  ef 
the  case— if  there  be  an  insurrection,  a  laife 
rising  of  the  people,  in  order  by  force  and  vio- 
lence not  to  accomplish  or  avenge  any  private 
object  of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  ef 
their  own,  but  to  efiectnate  any  general  public 
purpose,  that  is  considered  iy  the  law  as  a 
levying  of  war.  Now,  jou  are  to  consider 
whether  this  comes  withm  that  description. 
That  there  was  an  insurrection  here  is  quite 
clear,  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  people 
collected  and  collecting  together  is  quite  clear ; 
that  they  expected  a  great  number  of  persons, 
with  whom  they  stated  themselves  to  be  in 
conspiracy,  is  equally  clear;  that  they  said 
there  were  men  to  meet  them  in  Nottingham 
Forest,  and  thai  there  were  men  there  amrd- 
ing  to  their  declaration,  is  quite  clear :  that 
they  came  armed,  that  they  came  in  military 
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wn^f  that  thej  foiced  open  houses,  that  thgy  pThe  jury  retired  at  life  mimites  past  ten 

ol>liged  people  to  give  mem  arms,  thai  thej  o^dodc,  and  leturned  into  Court  at  haAf- 

dectared  from  time  to  time  what  tlieir  purpose  past*  ten  with  their  Terdict,  finding  the 

Wis,  and  that  they  committed  the  outrages  prisoner  Guilty ;  and  that  he  had  not,  to 

'  which  you  hare  heara  described — all  these  £wcs  their  knowledp,  at  the  time  of  tlie  high 

are  unquestionable.  treason  comnMtted,  or  at  any  time  since. 

Now,  gentlemen,  was  this  faisurrection  cal-  any  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  fcc  J 

cukted  to  accomplish  or  aTenge  any  private  jj^  chi^f  Baron  Bkharck.'^Ur,  Ailomey 

oUects,  or  any  private  quarrelii,  or  was  it  to  General,  how  do  you  propose   to   proceed? 

dfoctuate  a  general  puWic  purpose  P— Was  it  xbe  day  U  now  somewhat  consumed ;  and  if 

10  alter  the  laws,  to  reform  the  government—  y^u  are  not  likely  to  finUh  the  next  trial  in  the 

^  to  bnng  about  a  revolution  ?— Aye  or  no  Jourse  of  to^y,  the  commencing  it  would 

IS  the  question.                  .       ,        .       .        «  subject  the  iuiy  to  the  very  great  inconvenience 

That  these  people  were  m  a  low  situation  of  ^f  being  locked  up  to-night,  the  whole  of  to- 

Bfo  u  no  excuse  at  aU;  for  a  cnme  is  not  the  nionow,  and  to-morrow  night,  and  possibly 

Isit  so,  because  the  man  who  commiu  it  is  Monday  night.— Is  there  any  probability  of 

ror.    If  they  were  m  distress,ofwhKii  there  y^^y  i^jng  ^ble  to  finish  the  hext  trial  to-- 

BO  evidenee,  that  can  be  no  excuse  for  an  Qj^^^tf 

|tt«pt  to  ovecturn^^^                        If  there  \    ^^^         Gcntnd.^VLj  lord,  I  feel  very 

was  no  great  pr^^P^ct  oT  thei'  success,  that  is  ^           ^^^  .       ^^^^ihe  unnecessarily 

I!!l^E^'J''llV*w3^.Lll!Lr  wJ'^S!!  ii»«>n^e°ienced.     I^«mnot  undertake  to  saj 

the  design  IS  not  likely  ^^^  that  I  shaU  be  able  to  bring  the  next  trial 

way  in  which  they  desire  it.    The  question  is,  **v:i' .  *  *.  ^  ^^^^  ^  •uu  i.^.«:».,   ««.^  ;#• 

wh^  thU  insufiection  was  intend^  by  force  '''^"  Ae  compaw  of  th»  evenings  even  if 

wOTtuw  »u» iiwi»i^«^vu  wwi  "'"  **  _|  {Jt^,.  your  lordships  went  fiur  mto  the  evening.    It 

Md  violence  to  eifectuato  any  general  public  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  p^^^  ^^^  ^  J^^ 

^^^"^S^'^^^x^.^.M^   «^  .ni  Mwv«ii<w^  tv^*  «K^  should  have  the  fullest  latitude  in  conducting 

Kow,  gentlemen,  ]^  will  recoUcct  that  the  ^^  aefenoe:  and,  consistently  with  that,  1 

•vidence  which  lias  been  given  (there  is  no  evi-  "  .  ^-^    zl  ij  u     1^  ui    :^  i:  •  u    .      * 

denee  to  contradict  it^  i^  thatWy  declared,  ^*^^"\'^  ^^^,^  ^  impossible  to  finish  at  any 

ftom  time  to  tiifie,  that  their  obie<;t  was  at  one  ^^^  to-nignt. 

time  to  wipe  out  the  national  debt,  at  another  '^^  ^»ef  Baron  ilicAarflb.— Mr.  Cross  and 

time  to  destroy  the  goveramenl  at  large ;  and  Mr.  Denman,  1  should  think  it  would  be  better 

•0  on.    If  ;ou  believe  that  their  purpose  was  to  adjourn  to  eight  o  dock  on  Monday  moru- 

what  they  declared  it  to  be,  you  will,  I  suppose,  ing- 

think  them  guilty  of  high  treason ;  because  tlie  Mr.  Crcu. — If  your  lordship  pleases. 
Uw  declares,  force  applied  to  that  purpose  is  Lord  Chief  Baron  EicAan&.— Were  we  to 
high  treason.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  commence  another  trial  to-day,  it  would  be  at- 
can  tay  your  hands  upon  your  hearU,  and  say  tended  with  infinite  inconvenience  to  the  jury, 
ghat  you  are  satisfied  their  purpose  was  any  |o  ^hom  the  counliy  is  under  the  greatest  ob- 
Ihing  short  of  that ;  that  there  was  any  private  ligations ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  ad- 
personal  end  which  they  wanted  to  attain,  but  journ  until  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  momrng. 

!!^?.i''*'  ^^  T^-  ^l  '^'^-^'  ^%  ^  Mr,  Attorney  Cenerd.--.lt  should  be  signi- 

■^  ^JZf.^Ln!i.Z  Sf    K«  J  V^^l  fied  to  the  juii  that  they  must  attend  on  Moi^ 

—yet,  If  you  are  saUsfied  that  they  bad  a  pri-  ,      mornintr 

Tate  end  to  attain,  namely,  any  thing  personal  ^            .®*                                            . 

"      ^  Uieniselves,not  any  thing  public  and  general  ^^  Chief  Baron  JucAarc2f.~Gentlemen  of 

m  declared  by  them,  you  will  find  the  prisoner  the  jury  ;  1  feel  it  necessary  to  inform  you, 

not  fuilty.    But  considering  the  evidence,  as  I  that,  though  you  have  performed  Uiis  service, 

kftow  you  will  consider  it,  with  care  and  inte-  >^  »  possible  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to 

griCy,youwiU  discard  from  your  minds  all  the  perform  the  same  service  on  Monday.    You 

consequences  that  can  happen,  attend  only  to  ^^U  therefore,  be  here  by  eight  o'clock,  it  is 

<heiraportantconsiderationofyourdur/,andre-  widi  a  view  to  permitting  you  to  go  home,  if 

fliember  that  you  are  to  do  justice,  and  to  pro-  >«»  ^^  within  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  of 

nounce  a  verdict,  in  the  face  of  your  God  and  »t,  that  the  Court  do  not  sit  any  longer  thia 

your  country,  according  to  law,  and  a^preeably  ^^y  •  *>«t  you  must  return. 

to  the  evidence.  [Adjourned  to  Monday  moming|  eight  o'clock .] 
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Jfowby,  3WA  OUokr,  1817.  ] 

[The  Pritoner  wu  let  to  the  Bw.J  | 

Lord  Chief  BaroD  BkAorA,— Mr.  Atlome^  ' 
Geaend  and  Mr.  Crou,  the  jurjr,  id  the  fonner 
cue,  having  given  a  TCrdict,  probably  objected 
to  by  the  pritoner'a  counsel,  if  it  u  detired  bjr 
the  priMner,  we  will  direct  that  Ihey  should 
Dot  be  called  at  all  unlets  it  becomes  nece>- 
«ary. 

Mr.  AUoney  Gatrrd.—\  cannot  ha*e  any 
objectioo  to  that,  mj  lord,  in  caie  there  ia  a 
■afticient  number  withoat  them.  I  bare  my- 
tel(  proposed  that,  in  order  that  the  prisoner's 
couiuet  might  not  ntmeccMarily  throw  away 
chaltenf;ei. 


Mr.  Tkmaam. — I  underst^ind  that  the  priso- 
ner does  not  wish,  generally  speaking,  to  ob~ 
ject  to  the  jury  who  served ;  if  Ihey  wish  to  be 
excused,  Inal  b  another  eonsiderBtion ;  but  1 
wish  it  (o  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  juiy  who  hate  served. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  RkAnrdi.— Very  well, 
Mr.  Dnuisn.— My  lords,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty,  before  the  trial  proceeds,  to  complain  i^ 
a  most  gross  violation,  as  well  as  a  scandalouK 
contempt,  of  the  order  which  has  now  beeb 
twice  issued  by  this  Court,t  calculated,  in  my 
mind,  to  interfere  with  the  due  adminbiration 
of  justice,  and  most  certainly  a  barefaced  in- 
sult loOic  authority  by  which  that  prohibition 
was  cnfurccd.  At  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings  it  was,  by  your  lordship,  most  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  no  publication  of  any  pan 
of  them  was  to  lake  place  till  the  whole  was 
concluded:  and,  on  the  fellowior  day,  when 
the  iirst  trial  commenced,  your  lordship  re- 
peated that  in  sliU  stronger  terms.  Nolwilh- 
sundintt  what  your  lordship  has  laid,  a  partial 
and  garbled  account  has  be«n  issued  from  the 
}>ublic  press,  under  circumstances  which  ^• 
pear  to  me  to  call  for  the  higheit  visitation  of 
any  court  of  justice  which  doM  po(  diooM  to 
be  made  a  parly  to  its  own  degradation.  It  is 
not  a  fair  statement ;  to  a  fair  report,  peibapB, 
we  ^ould  not  object,  but  it  ii  a  partial  estnct 
of  part  of  the  attorney-general's  opening;  re- 
flecting not  only  on  the  prisoner  wbo  has  been 
tried,  but  on  the  other  persons  wbo  remain  for 


Ilia],  which  triali  they  cannot,  by  possibility; 
fairly  take,  unless  the  jurors  sboold  coma  un- 
prejudiced by  such  garbled  statemenL  I  txild 
in  my  hand  the  only  paper  I  have  (though  I 
tinderstaod  that  the  others  have  an  account. 
itiio),  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  states  that 
the  Courier  having  published,  under  mask  and 
disguise,  the  opening  of  the  aiiomey-generaL 
tbey  will  state  what  the  attorney-general  dii 
9iy.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  Iv 
elude  and  laugh  at  the  authority  of  the  Convt, 
if  any  two  newspapers  are  to  treat  a  Court  in 
this  manner;  the  one  to  publish  an  imperfM 
account  which  never  otight  to  be  given,  aad 
then  the  other  to  give  anotlier  imperfect  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  first: 
and  what  makes  this  infinitely  in<»v  dBngerogi, 
IS,  that  the  first  blow  appears  to  have  bcM 
ftrtick  on  the  part  of  a  paper  under  the  known 
influence  of  govemmeiil. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbolt.—'i  do  not  know  that  tittf 
jiaper  is  under  the  known  inBuence  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  Court  can  have  no  knowledge  ot 
such  a  fact. 


— 1  was  wrong,  certainly,  niy 
lord,  as  I  could  not  bring  that  before  the  CMIt 
on  affidavit ;  but  it  is  nui  forward  as  an  ex-part* 
itaiement  on  both  sides :  the  one  assures  tu 
that  M  r.  Oliver  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  Ihis,  and 
the  other  that  the  rainisten  are  taking  a  vary 
pan  in  the  prosecution  of  these  pf^ 
cecdings. 

My  lords,  I  can  do  no  more  than  lay  hefim 
Ihe  Court  the  newspaper  in  which  this  ven 
imperfect  account  of  the  allomey-geoetalv 
speech  is  inserted,  calculated  to  prejudice  tha 
le  in  the  minds  of  tliose  who  may  read  tkii 
■parte  staleneni,  and  then  I  shall  leave  h  W 
your  lordship*  to  do  what  you  think  proper. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gfntnd. — t  assure  yonr  lord- 
ships that  I  lament  at  much  a*  ny  learnsd 
fiieod  cau  possibly— 

Lord  Chief  Baron  JUcAardi.^Da  you  fUlow 
this  np  by  any  motion  againat  any  particalar 

Mr.  Dniiiim.-~No,  my  lord ;  all  I  can  do  ia 
to  show  that  this  has  been  done.  If  uolbiM 
is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  srhat  has  pMse^ 
I  hope  the  Contt  will  ro-inforce  the  order. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  RtcWift.— I  do  not  ktmr 
that  Die  Court  can  make  an  order  ii 
lams  than  t]ta(  which  they  have  made. 
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Ur,  7>cii»nii.— Ynur  lonlabip  was  pleased  (o 
■w  you  would  villi  the  coDducloftucli  pcrsoQi 
mlh  K*era  Nprebeuion, 

Lord  Chief  BvoD  iUcWA— Y«f,  but  we 
Anil  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  I)tiimm.—l  have  thought  it  my  duly  to 
lay  it  before  the  Court. 

Hr.  AtloFMy  GoktoI. — My  lordi,  I  will  aot 
trouble  the  Court,  at  aoy  length,  on  thai  which 
kaa  be«n  iiaied  by  my  learned  friend,  Hr. 
Dwrnan,  but  which  hai  tKtt  been  foIlovKit  by 
Aij  motion  againit  any  individual  who  Hm 
•onmined  that  breach  01  your  lordthip*' order; 
Ml,  after  the  italcment  of  roy  learuml  (Hend, 
Hf.  Deoman,  I  do  ihink  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
4ndhiB  in  tbe  situation  I  occupy,  to  uy  a 
VOrd  or  two  to  yourloidihips  upoiithe  nbject. 
I  Mnrt  yoor  lordihipj,  that  till  within  the  last 
•M  lainutea,  I  hue  not  Men  any  account  pro- 
taliHg  to  b*  given  by  any  body  of  what  hai 
iMiB  paning  at  Derl^,  for  it  docs  so  hnppen, 
tet  with  respect  to  llmt  newspaper  to  which 
^tf  leamsd  friend  hat  alluded,  though  I  ap- 
piehand  it  was  to  be  had  yesterday  in  the  nl- 
Me  in  which  I  was,  yet  I  did  not  see  iL 
ADont  ten  minntes  agn,  or  not  more,  some- 
Ibdy,  I  do  not  eiaclly  know  who  the  person 
«W,  Mot  Be  one  of  the  newspaper*  alluded  to 
by  toy  learned  friend,  namely,  **  Tlie  Courier." 
I  lament,  as  much  as  my  learned  friend  possi- 
Uj  can,  that  any  person  should,  in  any  dcEiee, 
htva  violated  the  order  which  your  lordship 
gave  on  the  first  and  on  tlie  second  day,  be- 
cause it  may  lend,  certainly,  to  pervert,  in  sotne 
degree,  tbe  ad  mini  si  ration  of  justice,  by  influ- 
«iieing  men's  minds :  but,  my  lords,  I  am  sure 
n  undertake  to  say  for  myself  and  for  my 
nd  learned  friend  who  is  here  with 
n  quite  sure  that  I  can  undertake 
to  atote  the  aame  thing  for  every  person  who 
hat  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  eflicienl  office 
under  his  majciity's  present  government — that 
neither  they  nor  any  body  belonging  to  them, 
kave  wished,  or  could  have  wished,  that  any 
thing  which  has  passed  here  ahouhl  be  stated 
le  the  public,  till  the  whole  can  be  fairly  and 
properly  slated,  in  the  wny  in  which  it  ought 
te  M,  as  a  complete  account  of  the  trials  which 
have  lakeo  place. 

Ooe  phrase  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Dennuo, 
liu  used,  vrhicli  1  viish  he  had  spared,  as  it 
inay  tend  to  prejudice  men's  minds.  He  hat 
talked  of  papers  under  the  influence  of  govem- 
MWat ;  ibr  myself,  I  know  nothing  of  pajiers 
Wder  tbe  influence  of  government,  or  agaiitM 
the  influence  of  government,  or  by  whom  they 
ifft  employed,  except  as  the  sentiments  of  par- 
im  oB  pwllc  ftdhiis  appear  upon  the  face  of 
Ihiaae  papers ;  and  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that 
whoever  conducts  the  newspaper  on  the  Obe 
Ndeor  tbe  other,  whenever  a  person  ahall  be 
brought,  by  proper  affidavits,  beEbre  your  lord' 
ships,  for  haviog  violated  the  rule  which  has 
been  laid  down  oy  your  lordships,  in  such  a 
way  ai  that  he  shall  «ppear  to  me  to  hure  com- 
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milled  a  contempt  of  your  lordships'  order,  be 
he  who  he  may,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  with- 
out hvuur  to  the  one,  or  any  thing  like  anti- 
pathy to  the  other,  to  found  such  motion  aa 
shall  afipesr  to  my  judgment  to  be  right.  K 
my  learned  friend  can  point  ont,  at  this  time, 
wbo  tbe  peiMn  is  who  has  violated  this  order, 
ny  learned  friend  can  make  that  motion :  I 
rtally  know  not. 

The  eflecl  of  the  statement  they  make,  does 
not  appear  to  me  likely  to  be  that  whidi  my 
learned  friend  has  described,  bnl  it  it  extremely 
improper  that  your  lordships*  order  shosld  be 
so  violated.  I  see  in  ooe  newspaper,  a  pro- 
fessed account  of  what  was  slated  by  me; 
I  something  like  a  professed  account  of  what  I 
stated  has  been  given  by  another  newspaper; 
I  lament  it  most  extremely ;  I  can  only  under- 
I  take  to  lay  for  myself,  and  for  all  those  with 
whom  I  have  had  any  commnnicalion  upon 
this  subject,  that  we  are  as  perfectly  innocent 
of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  publication,  or  of 
a  design  to  publish,  as  your  lordships  (if  1  may 
venture  so  to  express  myiclO  who  made  that 
order,  are  yourdeivei.  No  man  could  repro- 
bate it  more  than  I  do,  for  it  is  esuamely  im- 
proper— beyond  a  doubt  it  is  extremely  im- 
proper to  publish,  even  correctly,  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
whereby  impressions  may  be  raised,  cither  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  men  s  minds ;  and  certain 
practices  may  be  introduced  which  lend,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  to  pervert  tbe  administration 
of  iuttice. 

I  have  only  taken  the  liberty  of  saying  this, 
Ihinkinfi;  it  mv  duty,  after  what  was  said  by  my 
learned  friend,  to  state,  most  unfeignedly,  that 
I  reprobate  it  as  much  as  my  learned  friend 
himself  can;  I  am  extremely  son^  it  has  been 
done  ;  one  knows  it  arises,  sometin-.ss  not  from 
a  desire  to  do  wrong  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  from  a  desire  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase) 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  newspaper,  in  which 
the  account  is  given :  but  I  do  hope,  if  there 
are  any  gentlemen  here  taking  notes  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  the  trial,  thai  they  will 
nave  the  goodness  to  keep  back  tliose  notes  till 
the  trials  are  finished,  and  then  to  make  their 
publication,  for  I  conceive  it  is  a  conteinpi  of 
the  court,  and  if  any  man  produces  athdavits  to 
me  of  that  being  done  by  any  persons  within 
reach  of  your  lordships,  I  shall  reel  it  my  duty 
to  move  your  lordsbtps  that  those  persons  may 
be  committed. 

lb.  HiMwn.— I  beg  leave  to  tay,  that  I  fully 
M(]uit  my  learned  friend,  the  attorn ey-gcneral ; 
indeed  it  it  not  necessanr  to  say  that,  for  n- 
01  ai         ■■-■------- 


person' 


)f  any  participatioi 


this.  I  think  Uie  apology  of  its  being  done  tu 
iociease  the  sale  of  the  paper  is  rather  too  lax, 
and  I  trust  the  court  wUL  find  aome  moans  of 
vindicating  their  own  proceedings. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richardt.—lt  is  a  vety 
unfortunate  and  very  mbchievous  thing — nii*- 
chievous  in  every  point  of  view,  and  to  all  con- 
cetned— but  all  we  know  of  il  it,  thai  a  ncwa- 
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Ksper  is  produced  cootaining  the  accoanls 
which  are  complained  of;  who  published  this 
newspaper,  who  furnished  this  account  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  The  attomey-generdl  has 
put  it,  I  think,  upon  its  true  ground ;  point  out 
the  parties  and  a  motion  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Justice  DaUas.-^ln  the  trial  which  has 
been  alluded  to  so  often  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  that  of  James  Watson,  a  similar 
coiAplaint  was  made,  I  recollected  the  circum- 
stance while  the  learned  counsel  was  addressing 
the  court — I  turned  to  the  book  and  it  now 
lies  open  before  you.  Upon  Mr.  Wetherell 
making  the  same  sort  of  complaint  whidi  has 
been  brought  forward  to  day,  lord  Ellenborough 
siQ^ — «  /is  you  have  announced  that  you  do 
not  mean  to  make  any  motion,  the  Court  have 
no  time  to  hear  an  address  which  is  not  to  be 
followed  up  by  proof;  if  you  propose  to  move 
lor  an  attachment,  the  court  will  very  readily 
hear  you.'*  *  Then  in  conclusion  his  lordship 
gtates — **  If  no  motion  is  to  be  made,  it  i%  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  this."  t  Now,  I  can  only 
say  that  we  have  no  fact  whatever  before  us  at 
this  moment,  it  is  merely  stated  that  a  news- 
paper of  a  particular  description  has  been  pub- 
lished, the  publication  of  which  has  drawn 
observations  from  another,  but  of  this  we  know 
nothing ;  and  for  myself  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
have  not  seen  the  matter  at  length  in  the  one 
or  the  other,  one  only  I  have  in  part  by  acci- 
dent seen,  but  by  whom  published  or  under 
what  circumstances  is  quite  unknown  to  us. 

With  respect  to  the  allusion  to  one  of  those 
newspapers  as  being  under  the  influence  of 
government,  I  own  I  think  tliat  might  as  well 
have  been  spared,  because  it  is  an  observation 
that  may  be  of  dangerous  tendency ;  but  of 
this  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  government  of 
the  country,  or  those  who  in  legal  situations 
conduct  the  affairs  of  that  government,  would 
be  the  first  to  bring  to  public  justice  those  who 
improperly  report  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
justice ;  at  present  there  is  no  motion  before 
the  court  nor  any  affidavit  which  can  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  motion,  therefore  I  think,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  before  us,  we  also  ought 
to  pass  on  to  the  business  of  the  trial.  I 

\Tke  Juron  were  called  over.] 

William  White,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

William  Morley  (of  Chaddesden),  farmer, 
challenged  by  the  crown. 

William  Wilkes,  former,  excused,  at  his  own 
request,  having  served  on  the  former  trial. 

John  Stretton,  farmer,  excused  at  his  own 
request,  &c. 

Robert  Beardy  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Ihmas  Eobotham,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 


•Anap.lU.  tilfi<ap.iW. 

i  See  the  cases  of  Arthur  Thistlewood  and 
others  A.  D.182qtn^. 
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William  Salt,  miller,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Robert  Frost,  farmer,  excused  on  account  of 
pressing  business,  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
consentiuff. 

John  lempest,  fanner,  excused  at  his  own 
request,  having  served. 

Jb^n  Heacock,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

WiUiam  Bailet^,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Samuel  Wilder,  farmer,  excused  at  his  own 
request,  having  served. 

Thomas  Ardier,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Orme,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Samuel  Archer,  former,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Borough,  gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

Utoma*  Uall,  farmer,  challenged  by  4he 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Entor,  farmer,  sworn. 

Walthall  Spurrier,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Henry  Spurrier,  farmer,  sworn. 

Michael  GoodaU,  idjmet,  sworn. 

Thomas  Lowndes,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Webster,  farmer,  not  properly  de- 
scribed on  the  panel. 

John  Bradshaw,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Robert  Eaton,  farmer,  excused  at  his  own 
leouest,  having  served. 

I  Thomas  Oilman  (of  OsUston  and  Thurvaston), 
farmer,  excused  at  his  own  request,  having 
served. 

i      Thomas  Sherwin,  former,  excused  at  his  ovra 
;  reouest  having  served. 

!      Thomas  Oilman,  (of  Rodsley),  farmer,  excused 
'  at  his  own  request,  having  served. 
j      WUliani  Shipton,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Robert  Shipton,  former,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Streiton,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Henry  Yates,  former,  excused  at  bis  ewo 
request,  having  served. 

Robert  Ste^,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner.  .  . 

John  Skeviagton,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Oakden,  farmer,  excused  at  his  owa 
request,  having  served. 

Isaae  Statham,  the  younger,  fanner,  challenged 
by  the  crown. 

Foul  Caulton,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
crown, 

Jdm  Adsett,  former,  excused  at  his  own  re- 
quest, having  served. 

William  Beresford,  gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Solomon  FroU,  farmer,  challenged  by  the. 
prisoner. 

SQ 
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*  faUrt  WagUqfp  temer,  ohanaaged  bj  the 
juisoDer. 

WiUiam  Morley  (of  Snelstoo),  (knDer,  not  a 
finaholder,  Im. 

WiUiam  Staihantf  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
•rewn. 

William  Uarmon,  fanner,  challenged  by  tha 
ciown. 

WiUiam  Bakewtll,  farmer,  challenged  by  th« 
prisoqer. 

WiUiam  Jerrom,  farmer,  fine  remitted  oq 
appearanct,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

jBLichard  Hollis,  farmer,  eicosed  on  account  of 
liuiesiia 

Thmai  UoUis,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
piiao^tr. 

Jbtke  TWfier,  fietrmer,  challenged  by  the 
piteoer. 

Tkomai  HaUy  farmer,  sworn. 

Hmry  HaU^  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

*  •  Gwgt  Eaiamy  Ihrmer,  not  summoned,  re- 
siding out  of  the  county. 

WiUiam  WaUcer^  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
piiaoner. 

Tkomas  Stretlon,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  liV/jon,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
€rown*  ^ 

Ekhard  SpenctTf  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoaer. 

WiUiam  Greatores,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
erown 

John  Btfordy  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
erown. 

Samuel  DeaUf  gcutleman,  sworn. 

Thomas  Cooper,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Wofistaffy  farmer,  sworn. 

Jokn  Moorecrqft,  maltster,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Jdteph  Morletfy  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Jou-yh  Whceldcriy  farmer,  sworn. 

WiUiam  Briggt,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Jamet  OtbamCy  farmer,  sworn. 

lYi^^kiJii  Sale,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Richard  Bttxtony  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

PhUip  DaiDsoH,  tanner,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Thomas  CrompUm,  gentleman,  sworn. 

WiUiam  Scva-rt,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
l^risoner. 
.  Thomas  Brings,  farmer,  not  a  freeholder,  &e. 

Bohtrt  Bri^gty  farmer,  diallenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

*  John  GiovcTj  farmer,  sworn. 

Cornelius  Broygh,  gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

Charles  MatUtew  Lowe,  farmer,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

WiUiam  Morris,  farmer,  excused  on  account 
cffsge. 

John  Uoklam,  farmer,  sworn. 


Trkd  qf  Wilkam  Turner  [064 

Biiymmim  Pickarmg^  fivmar,  challenged  Iqr 
the  crown* 

PatU  Spencer,  blacksmith,  cfaaUeoged  by  the 
crown. 

Thomoi  Ordi^,  farmer,  sworn. 


THE  JURY. 


Thomas  Ensor, 
Henry  Spurrier, 
Michael  Goodall, 
Thomas  Hall, 
Samuel  Dean, 
John  Wagstaff, 


Joseph  Wheeldon, 
James  Osborne, 
Thomas  Crompton, 
John  Glover, 
John  Haslam, 
Thomas  Ordishf 


[The  iury  were  diamd  with  the  prisoner  id 
the  usual  form.] 

The  Indiotment  was  opened  by  Mr.  J* 
Balguy. 

Mr.  Solidior  CKeafra/.  —  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury ;  you  are  assembled  hereto-day  upon  a  most 
serious  and  important  investigation,  prepara- 
tory to  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  state  to  you, 
with  as  much  precision  and  perspicuity  as  I 
can  command,  the  nature  of  the  charge  exhi- 
bited affainst  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  of 
the  evidence  which  will  be  adduced  ou  the 
part  of  the  prosecutioii  in  support  of  thtit 
charge. 

The  crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  is  high  treason,  which,  by  the  laws  of  this, 
and  of  every  other  country,  is  jnstlv  considered 
as  the  highest  offence  which  a  subject  can  com- 
mit ;  for  it  is  not  merely  levelled  at  the  exist- 
ence of  that  government  under  which  we  have 
so  long  happily  lived,  but  it  mu^t  necessarily 
bring  with  it,  in  the  attempt  at  its  completion, 
(to  use  the  language  of  a  learned  writer  upon 
this  subject)  the  greatest  and  most  fiital  danger 
to  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  state. 

The  nigh  treason  imputed  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is,  in  the  language  of  the  first  count  of 
the  indictment,  and  of  the  statute  upon  which 
it  is  framed,  the  levying  vrar  against  the  king ; 
and  I  may  state  to  you  with  confidence,  that  the 
nature  of  that  charge  is  not  confined  to  what  the 
mere  words  at  first  may  seem  to  import ;  but  (to 
adopt  thelanguage  which  has  been  used  in  courts 
of  justice) : — *'  If  there  be  an  insurrection,  that 
is,  a  large  rising  of  the  people^  in  order  by  force 
and  violence  to  accomplish  or  avenge,  not  any 
private  objects  of  their  own,  not  any  private 
quarrels  of  their  own,  but  to  effectuate  any 
general  public  purpose,  that  is  considered  by 
the  law  as  a  levying  of  war ;  there  must  be  an 
insurrection,  force  must  accompany  that  insur- 
rection, and  it  must  be  for  an  object  of  a  general 
nature ;  but  if  all  these  circumstances  concur 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  levying  war.*'  Your  attention,  therefore,  in 
the  progress  of  this  important  trial  is  not  to  be  • 
connned,  as  I  before  stated  to  you,  to  the 
mere  technical  language  of  this  indictment,  cor- ' 
responding  as  that  does  with  the  language  of 
the  act  of  parlianoent  upon  whieh  it  is  founded ; 
but  you  ale  to  be  guided  bv  that  exposition  of 
the  act  of  parliament  whkn  the  judgee  of  the ' 
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.Ittid  hare  (hit  UM  it;  and  if  ^  find  tbtil  the 
IJKts,  which  will  be  hud  before  you  bring  this 
case  within  the  law  so  expounded  and  so  laid 
down,  it  will  be  your  duty,  however  painful,  to 
oonform  to  the  law  as  it  is  eatablishedy  and 
to  pronounce  your  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence,  and  according  to  the  law  so  ex- 
plained. 

.  There  are  other  charges  in  this  indictmeBt 
to  which  it  is  barely  necessary  for  me  in  paai- 
tng  to  call  your  attention  s  because,  unques- 
tionably, the  main  and  important  chaive against 
4he  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  contained  in  that 
which  is  called  the  first  count  of  this  indict^ 
uent.  There  are  other  counts,  however,  framed 
upon  a  more  modern  act  of  parliament,  which 
charge  him  with  having  conspired,  together 
with  others,  to  depose  the  king  from  his  royal 
station ;  and  also  to  levy  war  in  order  to  ooifr- 
pel  him  to  change  his  measures. 

If  the  facts  are  proved,  as  I  believe  they  will 
be,  they  wiU  certainly  establidi  one  and  all  of 
these  charges ;  but  your  attention  need  not  be 
distracted  by  them,  but  it  may  be  confined  for 
fhe  present,  with  respect  to  my  statement,  and 
probably  will  be  so  by  the  evidence,  to  the 
Brst  count,  which  charges  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war ;  because  you  will  learn,  that  not 
only  was  there  a  previous  conspiracy  to  effect 
that  vrhich  they  afterwards  attempted,  but  that 
it  broke  out  into  that  which  the  law  con- 
siders (and  which  if  the  law  so  considers, 
and  the  facts  prove,  you  will  be  bound  by  the 
oath  you  have  taken  to  find)  an  actual  levying 
of  war. 

If  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  my*- 
self  intelligible  to  you,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at  th^ 
bar  (and  I  trust  I  have),  I  need  no  longer  detain 
you  upon  what  may  be  considered  as  the  legal 
part  of  this  case ;  because,  undoubtedly  after 
you  have  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  you 
will  hear  that  law  much  more  clearly  stated, 
and  with  much  greater  weight  than  I  can  pre- 
sume to  have,  by  the  learned  judges  who  pre* 
side  upon  the  present  trial ;  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  repeating  to  you,  that 
with  respect  to  the  offence  charged  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  it  is,  that  he,  with  others, 
previously  conspired,  that  they  afterwards  en- 1 
deavoured,  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy,  by 
a  rising  and  insurrection,  and  a  considerable 
force,  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  happy  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
I  can,  to  narrate  to  yon  the  facts  which  will 
be  proved  in  evidence ;  which,  as  you  will 
easily  perceive  firom  what  I  have  already  stated, 
will  be  directed  to  two  pdnts ;  to  prove  an 
actual  insurreetion,  and  to  satisfy  your  minds 
as  to  the  object  whidi  that  insurrection  con^ 
teuplated. 

It  will  appear  to  you  that,  in  the  month  of 
Jttiier  last,  and  probably  3roa  will  think,  from 
th*  Sfndence  which  will  be  offered  to  you,  pre* 
vkms  to  that  month,  a  plan  and  scheme  was 
fomtd  by  a.  gMit:ntuDber  of  posQiu,  oC  ivhoB 


the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  William  Turner,  was 
one,  to  effect,  if  they  could,  an  overthrow  lof 
the  consititution.  i  ou  will  find  that,  on  Sun- 
day the  8th  of  June,  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  met  at  a  public  house,  in  the  town  of 
Fentridge  in  this  county,  the  sign  of  which,  I 
think,  was  the  White-horse.^ I  should  state  to 
you  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pentridge, 
there  are,  as  you  of  course  know,  several 
parishes,  the  names  of  which  will  be  brought 
under  your  notice.  There  is  a  place  called 
Southwingfield,  toother  called  Ripley,  another 
Swanwick,  and  another  Alfreton  ;  all  of  which 
will  be  particularly  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry.  William  Turner,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  was  a  stone  mason  residing  at  Southr 
wingfield.— On  Sunday,  the.  6th  of  June,  a 
number  of  persons  met  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  this  public-house,  called  the 
MThite-horse  ;  and  the  object  of  that  n^eeting, 
as  will  be  distinctly  proved  to  you,  was  to 
arrange  the  plan,  which  they  had  long  concerted, 
of  breaking  out  into  an  insurrection  on  the 
follovring  evening,  or  night  of  Monday  the  9th 
of  June.  At  this  meeting  a '  person  attended 
of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  who  had 
been  selected  as  the  captain  or  leader  of  the 
party  who  were  to  proceed  from  this  part  of  the 
country  towards  Nottingham  ;  for  their  inten- 
tion was  to  advance  with  a  considerable  force  to 
Nottingham  Forest,  where  they  expected  to  bo 
joined  by  another  bod^r*  and  then  to  attack  and 
take  the  town  of  Nottmgham.  Upon  this  occa^ 
sion,  at  the  meeting  at  the  White-horse  at  Pent- 
ridge,  Brandreth  (who,  as  I  have  stated  to  you^ 
was  to  be  their  captain  or  leader,  and  to  whom, 
on  that  account,  was  given  then,  or  in  the 
course  of  their  progress,  the  name  of  the  Not* 
tingham  Captain),  being  present,  their  plaa 
was  discnssed,  and  their  object,  of  effecting  a 
revolution  distinctly  stated.  William  Turner, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  will  appear  to  you, 
not  only  upon  that  occasion,  but  by  his  subse^ 
quent  acts  to  be  the  person  next  in  c6mmand, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  Brandreth. 

You  vrill  easily  imagine  that  a  plan  of  this 
sort  could  not  be  effected  without  arms ;  and, 
therefore,  it  became  an  important  subject  of 
discussion  and  inquiry  upon  this  Sunday  as  to 
the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  arms  which  they 
might  have  upon  their  expedition  on  the  follow* 
in^  night.  They  had  not  been  inactive  upon 
this  point;  for,  although  they  were  not  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  great  quantity  of  arms, 
yet  they*  had  contriv^  the  means  by  which> 
ther  could  supply  that  deficiency :  and  yon  will 
find  thst  the  prisoner,  William  Turner,  upon 
this  Sunday  came  prepared  with  a  writtea 
paper  cofitaining  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in. 
which  he  lived  in  Southwingfield  parish,  the 
persons  who  possessed  them,  and  where  they 
were  to  be  fbund :  and  thereupon  it  was  deter- 
mined that  on  the  following  night,  the  houses 
of  those  persons  should  be  attacked,  and  their- 
arms  taken,  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  weapons  for  Uie  expedition  to  Nottibghamii' 
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Turner,  the  prisoner,  expressed  consider- 
able disappointment  that  the  other  persons, 
who  were  assetnhled,  had  not  been  as  active 
and  forward  as  himself  in  procuring  accounts 
of  ihe  arms  which  were  thus  to  be  taken  ;  and 
he  expressed  himself,  upon  that  occasion,  with 
•ome  discontent,  and  stated  that,  with  respect 
4o  himself,  and  the  persons  at  ik>uthwinf^eld, 
tbey  were  much  forwarder  in  this  scheme  than 
4he  persons  who  had  attended  from  other 
parishes. 

You  will  learn  from  the  witnesses  we  shall 
call  to  you,  that  duiing  the  whole  of  the  Sun- 
day morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  (from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon)  the 
room  at  this  public  house,  the  White-horse, 
was  occupied  by  Brandreth,  by  William  Turner, 
and  by  many  other  persons,  whose  names  are 
in  this  indictment — they  were  there,  as  it  ap- 
pearedy  to  receive  communications  and  Co 
digest  their  plan,  and  persons  were  from 
time  to  time  coming  into  the  room,  to  whom 
communications  were  made  by  Brandreth  in 
(ha  presence  of  Turner,  and  by  Turner  also,  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  plan,  the  time  of  their 
meeting,  and  the  modes  by  which  they  were 
to  procure  arms  and  men ;  for  they  resoWed 
not  only  to  procure  arms  by  force  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  but  also  to  compel  by  threats  as 
many  persons  as  they  could  to  join  their  party 
to  marcn  to  Nottingham. 

It  was  then  settled,  that  the  rising,  as  they 
termed  it,  should  take  place  on  the  following 
night  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  and  Brand- 
reth the  captain  produced  at  this  meeting  a 
map  of  the  country,  stated  various  places  from 
whence  he  expected  bodies  of  men  to  join 
themintheirexpedition— stated  also,  that  not 
only  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  were 
assembled  would  concur,  but  that  persons  from 
the  north,  from  Sheffield  and  other  parts,  would 
either  join  them  or  would  follow  them  in  this 
undertaking;  it  ^-as  arranged,  therefore,  that 
on  the  following  night  a  meetin*;  should  take 
place  of  the  Pentridge  people,  of  the  South- 
wing6eld  people,  and  of  tiiosc  from  Ripley, 
Swanwick,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— they  were  to  collect  their  forces,  and 
were  to  meet  at  some  point  which  was  settled, 
in  order  to  unite  their  noctics  and  then  proceed 
to  Nottinghkm  ;  the  Southwins^field  people,  it 
was  determined,  were  to  meet  at  a  bam  called 
llunt*s-barn,  in  the  parish  of  .South wingfield. 

I  am  now  stating  to  you  merely  a  general 
outline  of  this  case,  which  will  be  filled  up  by 
tbe  evidence,  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
of  saving  your  time  and  that  of  the  Court,  I 
abstain  from  stating  all  the  expressions  that 
were  used  at  this  meeting,  on  Sunday  the  8th 
of  June,  because  you  will  hear  them  from 
tbe  witnesses,  and  they  will  have  their  due 
effect  upon  your  minds  when  proved — my  ob- 
ject is,  not  to  influence  your  verdict  but  merely 
to  give  you  such  a  general  view  of  the  case  as 
will  enable  you  to  understand  the  evidence ;  for 
that  verdict  must  be  given,  not  on  any  atate* 
jneot  of  counsel,  but  upon  the  evidence.    I 
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should  here  obsenre,  howaTor,  that  on  tins 
Sunday  so  confident  were  they  of  success,  and 
in  their  numbers,  that  they  made  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  in  this  room  to  all  the  persons  who 
came  into  it,  their  object  and  intention,  fully 
satisfied  that  no  opposition  to  them  could  be 
effectually  made. 

On  the  following  night  of  Monday  tbe  9th 
of  June  they  assembled  according  to  their  plan, 
part  at  Sonthwingfield,  and  amongst  the  per- 
sons who  there  assembled  were  Brandreth  the 
captain,  the  prisoner  Turner,  and  other  persons, 
whose  names  will  be  mentioned  to  you  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence — ^Turner  came  armed 
with  a  gun,  Brandreth  was  also  armed,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  was  a  quanty  of  pikes 
also  at  HantVbam.  Now  the  circumstance 
of  the  pikes  shews  that  they  must  have  had 
this  rising  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  be* 
cause  those  instruments  must  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose ;  from  Hunt's-bam  this 
party  which  there  assembled  proceeded  towards 
the  house  of  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Hard- 
wick,  where  they  began  that  system  which  you 
will  find  they  pursued  to  a  great*  extent  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  namely,  demanding  arms 
and  compelling  persons  to  give  up  what  arms 
they  haa  in  their  houses;  this  they  did  at 
Uardwick*s.  They  then  proceeded  to  a  person's 
of  the  name  of  Tomlinson,  where  this  was  re* 
peated — ^you  will  find  that  at  Tomlinson's,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  arms  with- 
out resistance,  it  was  stated  to  him'  what  their 
object  was,  and  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  up 
that  night,  a  cloud  from  tlie  north  would  come 
in  the  morning  and  would  compel  him  to  do  so. 

They  then  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Top- 
ham's-close,  where  they  had  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  Pentridge  men,  tbe  party  who  set 
out  from  HuntVbam  being  principally  Wing- 
field  people ;  they  did  not,  however,  meet  them 
there,  and  tlierefore  a  part  of  their  body  was 
despatched  towards  Pentridge  in  order  to  meet 
the  Pentridge  people  if  they  should  have  set 
out  on  their  march,  and  to  conduct  them  round 
to  a  place  cslled  Pen tridge-lane-end,  where  the 
bodies  would  be  enabled  to  unite.  The  party 
left  behind,  commanded  by  Brandreth  and  by 
William  Turner,  proceeded  to  several  houses  : 
first  to  the  house  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Elijah  Hall ;  at  Hall's  tbey  met  not  with  actual 
resistence,  because  he  vras  unable  to  resist; 
he  endeavoured,  however,  to  prevent  their  at- 
taining their  object  of  taking  his  arms,  but  with- 
out effect ;  they  used  most  violent  threats  to- 
wards him,  and  compelled  him  to  deliver  up 
his  arms,  and  they  forced  bis  son,  a  young 
man  who  will  be  called  to  you,  to  join  their 
party  and  to  go  with  them  ;  he  proceeded  with 
them  to  another  house  occupied  bv  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Isaac  Walker,  where  they  also  pro- 
cured other  arms,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  pistol, 
which  Brandreth,  the  captain,  afterwards  car- 
ried in  a  sort  of  belt  he  had  mp.de  of  an  apron 
tied  round  his  waist ;  from  Walker's  they  went 
to  the  house  of  a  persoo  of  the  name  of  Samuel 
Hant|  and  tiiere  tbey  bad  refrtshment  fiveo 
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them  by  Hunt,  and  he  and  another  penon  in 
his  family  joined  them,  and  accompanied  them 
afterwards  throughout  their  progress.  From 
Hunt*s  tbey  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Hepworth,  a  widow,  and  there'  again  in  the 
tame  Tiolent  way,  by  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
attempting  to  force  it,  and  by  breaking  the 
windows,  endeavoured  to  compel  Mrs.  Hep- 
worth  to  give  up  what  arms  she  miglit  have  in 
the  house ;  she,  with  a  resolution  hardly  to  be 
eipected  from  a  woman,  resisted  their  efforts, 
and  refused  to  let  them  have  arms ;  they  still 
persisted,  and  using  most  violent  language, 
endeavoured  to  threaten  her  into  a  compliance 
wiih  their  requisitions,  and  finding,  I  suppose, 
the  delay  inconvenient,  and  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  strike  terror  into  persons  to 
compel  them  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
you  will  find  that  upon  that  occasion,  Turner 
beit)^  present  during  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions, arms  not  having  been  given,  Brandreth, 
the  captain,  fired  into  the  kitchen,  the  window 
of  which  they  bad  previously  broken,  where,  I 
believe,  Mrs.  Hepworth  was,  her  son  certainly, 
and  some  of  her  servants  also,  and  shot  one  of 
the  servants ;  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  shot. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  here  that 
which  unquestionably  you  will  be  told  in  the 
progress  of  this  trial,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  is  not  at  present  under  acha^rge  of  murder ; 
he  ii  not  to  answer  for  that  offence  under  this 
indictment,  and  therefore  so  far  as  that  offence 
is  concerned,  it  ought  not  to  operate  upon 
your  minds ;  but  thus  fisLr  it  must  operate :  it 
shows  the  character  of  their  proceedings;  it 
indicates  that  which  you  will  nnd  exemplified 
in  thfi  whole  course  of  their  progress ;  that  re- 
sistance to  their  scheme  was  to  be  ineffectual, 
and  that  they  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  ac- 
complish that  obiect  which  they  then  had  in 
view,  even  though  the  property,  and  still  more 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  subjects  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  it. 

You  will  find  that  at  this  unfortunate  trans- 
action, the  prisoner.  Turner,  vras  close  to  the 
)>erson  who  perpetrated  that  act,  and  I  know 
you  will  be  told  that  which  your  own  sense  in- 
deed would  inform  you,  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  baud  which  executes  the  act  which  is  to 
answer  for  the  offence,  but  that  where  persons 
are  all  joining  in,  and  acting  towarai  one 
common  object,  each  and  eveiy  of  them  is 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  the  whole ;  and  not 
merely  the  hand  that  executes,  but  he  who 
assists,  is  equally  culpable ;  and  therefore  if 
you  think  these  persons  had  one  common  pur- 
pose in  view,  every  thing  dose  in  the  promo- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  each  ana  every 
person  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

After  they  had  procured  aims  (for  of  courw 
after  this  event  arms  were  given  to  them  at 
Mrs.  Hep  worth's)  they  pro^eded  to  Pent- 
ridge-lane-end,  where  th^  were  to  be  joined 
by  the  Pentridge  people,  and  they  were  so 
joined.  At  that  place,  it  wu  necesmy  to 
matshal  them  in  somethiog  Uke  a  wailikt  way, 


and  Brandreth  and  Turner  assisted  in  forming 
them ;  those  with  muskets  were  placed  in  the 
front,  the  pikes  in  the  centre,  and  muskets 
again  in  the  rear;  Brandreth  was  the  captain, 
and  Turner  was  styled  by  some  of  them  the 
Serjeant ;  at  Pentridge-lane-end  some  of  them 
were  detached  to  a  place  called  Buckland 
Hollow ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  com- 
pelled any  persons  at  Buckland  Hollow  to  go 
with  them,  but  they  procured  arms,  and  then 
being  re-united,  they  all  proceeded  up  the 
village  of  Pentridge. 

You  will,  I  am  sore,  excuse  me  if  I  occa* 
sionally  deviate  from  the  regular  order  of  the 
proceeding ;  for,  in  the  multiplicity  of  &cts, 
one  is  apt  to  forget  to  state  every  particular  In 
its  proper  place.  I  told  you  that  Nottingliam 
Forest  was  to  be  the  point  to  which  they  were 
to  proceed,  and  you  will  find  that  on  the 
Sunday,  one  of  the  persons,  Joseph  Weightman, 
was  sent  to  Nottingham  in  oitler  to  procure 
intelligence,  and  money  was  collected  for  the 
purpose.  I  mention  that  now,  because  yoa 
will  find  that  when  they  got  to  Pentridge  oa. 
the  night  of  Monday,  they  sent  another 
Weightman,  George  Weightman,  on  a  poney 
taken  out  of  the  stable  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Booth,  from  Pentridge  to  Nottingham,  in 
order  to  procure  tidings,  and  he  was  to  return 
and  meet  the  party  on  their  march  at  a  place 
called  Langley-mill.  J  mention  this  as  con- 
firming the  evidence  of  the  scheme  which  had 
been  previously  devised,  and  these  circum- 
stances tend  to  prove  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  Sunday. 

Weightman  having  been  so  despatoied,  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  proceeded  towaidt  a 
place  called  Butterley.  At  Butterley  there 
are  extensive  iron-works,  carried  on  by  Mesne. 
Outram  and  Jessop,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  men  are  employed,  and  you  will 
find  that  on  the  Sunday  some  of  the  Butterley 
people,  as  they  are  called,  attended  at  the 
VVhite-horse,  and  that  before  the  march  wia 
begun,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  party  had  reg- 
ion to  expect  they  should  meet  with  opposition 
if  they  attempted  to  procure  arms  or  men  at 
Butterley ;  for  yoa  vnll  find  one  of  the  party, 
George  Weightman,  saying  they  expected  to 
have  an  engaaement  at  the  Butterley-woriu. 
To  the  Butterley-works  they  now  proceeded, 
under  the  direction  of  Brandreth,  and  with 
William  Turner  the  second  in  command. 
When  they  arrived  there,  they  knock  at  the 
door,  and  demand  arms,  but  Bfr.  Goodwin, 
the  manager  of  those  works,  with  a  courage 
and  firmness  which  do  him  infinite  credit,  went 
out  and  addressed  them,  in  the  hearing  of 
Turner,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  said, 
npon  their  stating  that  they  wanted  men— 
^  You  have  men  enough  vrith  you  for  the  pur- 
pose upon  which  you  are  goinff ;  you  shall  have 
no  men  here.''  He  cautioned  them  as  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  acts  they  were 
about  to  commit;  he  laid  before  them  the 
fatal  result  to  which  they  would  probably  l«id, 
but  in  vain. 
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•  Sxpeoting  rMutaaee  here,  end  deligr  Mag 
40  be  afoided  by  them,  they  proceeded,  efter 
4iHl  ihort  par)^  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  mtt  the 
^ttcrlejr-woffkt,  and  went  down  into  the  turn- 
pike<4Q«l  leading  to  Nottingham,  where  thejr 
«we  joined  by  another  party,  who  had  not 
^neeaded  with  them  to  the  Butterley-works. 

From  thence  they  went  down  to  near  Ripley, 
wiieie  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  ochen 
tern  that  village,  and  in  order  to  sife  diem 
talelligenoe  that  they  wiere  anived  thui  for  on 
their  road,  they  baited  at  the  end  of  Ripley 
milage,  gave  three  cheen,  and  then  proceeded 
tm  the  turnpike-road  towarda  Nottingham. 
Jhey  proceeded  on  that  road  to  a  place  called 
Codinor,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  consider- 
•Ue  body  of  penont  from  Swanwick,  or  at 
were  so  on  their  road  there.  It  was  a 
lainy  night ;  and  at  Codnor,  baring  then 
I  considerable  way  on  their  march,  they 
It  into  a  publio-houae,  and  there  many  of 
Aem  were  refreshed.  It  will  be  very  im- 
wtaat  for  yon  to  attend  to  what  pamed  at 
.Cddnor,  becaose  there  again  yon  will  find  it 
itittd  by  some  of  the  conspirators,  that  their 
n^ect  was  the  oTerthrow  of  the  constitution. 
-Yon  will  hear  indeed  different  expressions  used 
•I  different  times ;  sometimes  Uiey  talked  of 
pulling  down  the  parliament  house,  at  others 
of  wiping  off  the  national  debt,  and  beginning 
oftosh;  all,  however,  tended  to  one  object-— 
to  overturn  the  constitution  as  at  present  esta- 
blished; and,  if  they  could,  to  begin  some 
■ow  system  of  government,  but  what  does  not 
distinctly  appear:  that  however  is  superfluous 
if  their  object  was  to  change  by  force  the  go- 
vormoent  as  at  present  established ;  that  is  a 
»nable  otiject,  which  if  they  attempt  to 
R  in  the  manner  the^  here  attempted,  their 
in  law  amount  to  high  treason. 
From  Codnor  they  proceeded  on  towards 
Laogley-mill,  and  in  their  way  between  Cod- 
oor  and  Langley-mill,  thev  <^led  at  the  house 
of  a  person  called  Sterland,  and  insisted  upon 
aims ;  and  three  persons  having  secreted  them- 
selves in  a  bam  beloogiog  to  that  house,  and 
hearing  this  noise,  and  watching  the  party, 
ilMdvertently  came  out  of  this  bam  before  thej 
had  all  gone  by ;  they  were  seen  by  the  pn* 
•oner  Tomer,  and  others  of  the  conspirators, 
and  WiUiem  Tumw  was  most  active  in  endea- 
vouring to  force  these  persons  into  the  ranks ; 
•od  eo  far  from  having  any  compunction  at  the 
nofortunate  act  they  had  committed  at  Mis. 
Hopworth's,  it  was  now  used  by  Tomer  as  an 
jodoetment  lo  these  persons  to  enter  into  their 
wfoked  designs  and  join  their  party ;  for  he  in- 
timated to  them  they  would  fellow  the  fote  of 
that  unfortunate  penon  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  if 
thoy  attempted  to  oppose  the  design  tkey  had 
inifiew. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a|)er» 
•eo  of  the  name  of  Raynor,  where  the  greatest 
lOiohition  vrai  displayed  by  tiie  young  Mr. 
ReQrDor,  for  be  opposed  their  designs,  although 
ttioatenod  is  .the  most  violent  way :  he  disM* 
gvded  their  thseats,  threats  refi^fteg  to  the 


onfortooate  and  melandiolf  traosaeHonatMrs. 
Hepworth's ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  pri- 
soner Turner  was  upon  that  occasion  the  moat 
active  of  the  party :  they  compelled  one  young 
man  from  Ray  nor  s  to  join  them,  and  tlmythen 
proceeded  on  their  route  to  Langlev-mill, 
where,  as  I  told  you,  they  were  to  meet  George 
Weigbtman  on  lus  return  from  Nottingham. 

When  thev  set  out,  their  plan  was  to  have 
arrived  at  Nottinghiim  Forest  by  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  by  the  delays  they 
hod  met  with  in  forcing  different  houses,  and 
in  procuring  arms,  they  were  much  later  than 
they  intended  to  bavo  been,  so  that  when  they 
got  to  LaDgley-miU,  the  boor  of  two  had  long 
elapsed:  however,  George  Weightman  was 
thm  met,  and  represented  himself  to  have 
gone  to  Nottingham.  After  some  conversation 
with  Bmndreth,'  he  rode  along  the  ranks,  and 
many  of  the  persons  were  very  anxious  to  know 
what  was  passing  at  Nottinglmm ;  and  (whether 
Weightman  thousht  they  had  proceeded  too 
fiur  to  recede,  and  that  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party  I  do 
not  know,  but)  be  stated  that  all  was  going  on 
well  at  Nottingham,  that  the  place  was  taken, 
tbat  the  soldiers  would  not  go  cot  of  their 
barracks,  and  that  therefore  mey  must  push 
on  to  the  place  to  which  they  bad  been  or^- 

S'nally  directed.  That  was  a  folse  aocoont. 
It  I  shall  presently  state  to  you  what  had 
really  been  taking  place  at  Nottingham  in  the 
course  of  that  moming :  however,  this  induced 
the  larger  part  of  them  to  persevere ;  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  place  called  Eastwood, 
where  I  believe  other  persons  were  met  from 
Nottingham;  suspicions,  however,  began  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  party ;  the 
day  had  broken,  it  was  now  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  on  the  Tuesday  moming,  the  party 
began  to  diminish,  and  I  believe  they  dia  noc 
advance  much  forther  in  their  march  tovrards 
Nottingham,  because  in  the  mean  time,  from 
some  circumstances  which  had .  taken  place  at 
Nottingham,  the  people  of  the  town  had  be- 
come alarmed,  the  military  had  been  called 
out,  and  were  now  seen  advancing :  you  will 
hear,  however,  from  captain  Philips,  that  an 
attempt  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  one 
of  the  men  to  form  them  in  the  road,  appa* 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  resistance,  but  that 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  they  fled  in  all 
directions,  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners, 
aod  amongst  the  rest  the  prisoner,  Tamer,  vntt 
frnmd,  secreted  in  a  ditch  near  the  road,  and 
was  taken  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  ma* 
gistrates,  the  high  sheriff  of  this  county. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  what  was  going 
on  at  Nottmgham  at  this  time;  and  from  the 
evidence  it  vriU  appear,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  9tb,  considerable  agitation  appeared  to 
prevail  in  the  streets  of  Nottiogtiam;  that 
there  was  an  unusual  assemblage  of  penoas  in 
the  streets ;-  and  about  twdve  a*clock  at  niffht, 
a  person,  who  lives  on  the  raee  course  on  Not« 
tingham  Forest,  on  his  return  home  to* hie 
hoQie^ -obiervod  a  oo&adoiable  party  of  meo^ 
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with  pikes  I  iMlitvt;  he  will  tell  yoa  that  they 
amounted  to,  aa  he  coBceivea,  neariy  a 
hundred  men,  and  they  were  drawn  np  in  a 
sort  of  line :  he  was  accosted  hy  them.  1  will 
not  state  particulaiiy  to  yoo  what  passed,  hut 
you  will  and,  that  aAer  he  got  home,  that 
which  was  doing  at  that  time  at  Pentridge,  and 
at  Southwingfield,  and  in  the  whole  oouise  of 
that  march,  was  attempted  also  to  he  effected 
at  his  house,  namely,  the  procnrine  arms: 
they  knocked  at  his  door  and  called  for  his 
arrosy  bdt  he,  with  a  resolution  which  does 
him  credit,  said  that  he  would  not  surrender 
his  arms  to  them,  and  that  he  would  shoot  any 
person  who  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
his  house.  It  is  most  important  for  you  to 
obsenre  what  these  persons  were  about  at  this 
hour,  when  you  fina  the  declarations  made  at 
Pentridge  on  the  day  before,  ai^  on  that 
same  night,  that  the  party  were  to  march  to 
Nottingham  Forest,  to  meet  others,  and  to  be 
there  about  two  in  the  rooming ;  for  yon  will 
find  that  about  two  in  the  mominff  or  rather 
after,  the  people  assembled  on  Nottingham 
Forest,  prooably  from  not  finding  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  assistance,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  dispersed. 

Thus  ended  the  transaction  of  that  rooming. 
I  stated  to  you,  that  in  consequence  of  what 
appeared  at  Nottingham,  the  military  were 
sent  out,  and  some  magistrates  with  them. 
They  advanced  on  the  Tuesday  morning  on  the 
road  towards  Pentridge  and  Ripley,  uid  met 
several  persons  on  the  road  on  their  march,  who 
dispersed  at  the  sight  of  the  military,  and  threw 
away  their  arms  and  their  pikes ;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pikes  and  guns  was  collected  by  the 
magistrates,  some  of  which  will  be  produced 
before  you  to  day. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  fiMt 
which  confirms  the  whole  of  this  account,  lor 
vou  will  find  by  the  evidence  of  a  person  who 
had  the  resolution  to  retire  from  their  party  at 
LangleyMnill,  Henry  Hole,  thai  on  his  return 
towards  Pentridge,  he  met  two  considerable 
parties  advancing  on  the  same  road ;  so  that 
that  which  had  been  contemplated  on  the 
Sunday,  was  evidently  carrying  into  effect  on 
the  Monday  night,  and  bodies  were  collecting 
together  from  different  places :  this  was  evident 
not  only  from  what  passed  on  the  march  of  these 
people,  and  their  being  joined  at  different  places 
Dy  parties,  but  is  still  nirther  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Hole,  who  met  other  pertiee  on 
the  same  road,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  after 
he  had  retired  from  Langley-mill  on  Mondi^ 
the  9th,  9r  early  on  the  morning  of  Tnesdttyy 
the  10th. 

Such  is  tKp  general  outline  of  the  transaction 
which  vrill  bf  proved  to  you.  I  assure  yoo  it 
has  been  my  endeavour,  and  my  anxious  wish, 
not  to  eiaggerate  a  singtai  &ct,  which  will  be 
laid  before  you  in  evidence ;;  it  would  ill  be> 
cmne  me— it  would  ill  beooo^e  any  advocate 
standing  in  my  situation — ^to  do  so.  Theimly 
object  1  have  in  view,  is,  to  have  a  cakny  de- 
liberate, dispassionate  -  iiKimry  into  Ihe 


aotioB— to  coBoite  no  preiiidicei—to  inftuenee 
ne  pastialttiei^  hut,  to  lay  before  yeu  a  pbin 
distinct  narrative  of  the  facts,  as  I  bdieve  theV 
will  be  proved ;  and  if  they  are  proved,  it  will 
be  for  you  ultimately  to  determine,  whether 
those  fiKits  support  the  charge  which  is  made 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bw,  or  whether  they 
do  not.  If  after  you  have  heard  the  transaction, 
yoo  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  there  wu  a 
lisiiig  or  insurrection  (and  upon  that,  the 
evidence  vrill  be  so  strong  and  conclusive,  thiit 
I  apprehend  that  no  rational  man  can  entrrtna 
a  doubt)  tlien  the  question  will  be,  what  wae  the: 
object  of  thai  rising  f 

If  this  vras  a  tumultuous  assembly  riotoesly 
met  at  the  instant,  without  any  plan,  withoar 
any  organization,  and  to  which  we  could  as«igw 
no  definite  object,  no  distinct  purpose,  thew 
unquestionably  you  might  fairly  say  we  have 
not  a  case  of  high  treason  proved  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  case 
in  which  my  learned  friends,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  would  be  called  upon  to  assign  any 
distinct  object  fbr  their  conduct  But  if  the 
object,  if  the  plan  be  distinctly  proved  by  the 
best  of  all  possible  testimony,  their  own  dede« 
rations  and  their  own  assertions,  and  ytm  are 
satisfied  that  the  object  of  that  plan  fnM  a  le^' 
volution  and  a  change  of  the  government;  if 
their  whole  conduct  points  to  that  end,  and  IQ 
that  alone,  then,  however  rehictant  you  might 
feel  to  |ive  your  assent  to  such  a  propositien» 
yet  if  forced  upon  you  by  the  eviaenee  in  die 
case,  and  no  room  is  left  fbr  specolation  er 
theory  as  to  their  motives  or  their  objeet,  you 
ought  not  to  hesitate  about  the  condusioo. 

It  has  been  said,  that  many  of  these  pewoml 
were  reduced  to  poverty  ana  distress  (I  knew 
not  how  the  fiMi  is,  thoogh  I  believe  it  to  be 
otherwise)  and  that  they  were  acted  upon  by 
the  miseries  they  felt ;  but,  gentlemen,  those 
miseries  and  privations  do  not  usually  tenj>t 
men  to  assemble  together  to  overuum  the  eo»« 
stitution,  but  if  they  were  suffering  under  Arm 
privations  it  is  strange  that  when  thc^attedt 
the  houses  of  persons,  it  is  not  fbr  food  but  foK 
arms,  it  is  not  fbr  sustenance  but  for  men. 

But  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
a^  of  the  object  they  had  in  view.  As  I  hsve 
already  said,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  exeite  yovr 
feelings  in  the  least  degree  upon  the  subject  of 
this  prosecution,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
person  who  has  heard  my  statement  that  it  is  « 
most  smoes  and  important  case,  it  is  a  case  not 
only  of  great  moment  as  it  concerns  the  prisonee 
at  me  bar,  but  as  it  afflicts  the  public  at  large ; 
if  after  yoo  have  heanl  the  whole  of  the  evideiiee 
offered  on  the  one  side  and  the  ether  you  ca^ 
entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  (for  it  must  be  a 
reasonable  doubt)  upon  that  e^dence,  in  thai 
case  unquestionwly  it  will  be  your  bounden 
dvty  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  and  aoqoife  him;  but  if,  as  reasonahj^' 
and  as  honest  men,  you  find  that  there  li  n» 
room  fof  doubt,  then  you  are  not  to  lo<dc  either 
to  the  consequences  to  the  prisoner  ait  dM  ta^ 
or  to  aay  ether  pwow  bgp  ygor  uwiiuii  bef4D 
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keep  tteidily  In  view  the  duty  impoied  upon  I  Biendreth  and  thoie  yon  b«ve  ipotai  of  there 

yooy  and  keeping  that  in  view  yon  can  nerer  |  also>  or  had  they  left  the  place  f— -TKey  were 

tfrr — ^yoo  are  not  to  look  to  the  right  or  the  left  j  there. 

baft  to  consider  what  the  evidence  has  been,  I     How  many  might  be  there  between  one  and 

whether  it  be  credible,  whether  it  be  given  in  '  two  o'clock  f— There  were  upwards  of  a  acore 

mch  a  way  ai  to  be  believed  by  you,  and  if  on    I  believe. 

wtighing  that  evidence,  yoa  aa  honest  men,       Was  there  any  other  Tomer  than  William 

onwot  but  say  that  the  charge  against   the    Turner  there  ? — ^Not  that  I  recollect ;  there 

prisoner  at  the  bar  is  proved~-that  there  has    were  some   persons  there  whom  I  did  not 

Mm  an  insurrection — that  the  object  of  that    know. 

insurrection  is  but  too  plain  and  too  etident.       Do  you  know  Ludlam? — Yes. 

Munely,  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  constitution       Which  of  them? — The  elderly  man  Isaac. 

and  government  of  the  country,  then 'whatever  '     Edward  Moore } — Yes,  he  was  there. 

be  the  consequence,  discharge  your  duty  with       Any  other  Moore  ? — ^Yes,  John  Moore. 

ftmness  (I  know  you  will  do  it  with  honesty       Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mac 

and  integrity)  and  pronounce  that  verdict  which    Kesswick } — Yes. 

■lone  can  do  justice  to  the  case  and  satisfy  the       Was  he  there  ? — ^Yes. 

oonmunity  at  large.  John  Mac  Kesswick  ^-*Yes. 

I      Was  FleM^r  there,  or  Elsden  ? — ^Yes,  there 
EviDEKCE  FOE  THE  CEOWK.  ,|^  Elsdcu,  and  Shirley  Asbury,  and  there  was 

''"^\K«Zr^r  ""*  by  ""tvKi  t  conve^ation  about  at  this 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vau^kan.  ^^^  . .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^_^^^ 

Did  you  live  in  the  service  of  Outram,  Jessop,  were  all  talking  about  this  revolution, 

ind  company,  at  the  Butterley-works,  in  June  What  revolution  ?  what  was  the  course  of 

Uat  ? — ^Yes.  their  conversation  ? 

Do  yoa  know  the  prisoDer  «t  the  bwt-  ^^  c«>«.-Be  bo  good  w  to  ask  whetber  it 

IKdT«.,  o.  the  mommg  of  Ike  8ih  of  June,  *«  *^'  T"™**'  """^  '»*«*  **  ««»  ' 

go  lo  rentridge  with  any  My  ? — ^Yes.  Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. — ^After  Turner  came 

Who  accompanied  you  T—John  Cope.  into  the  room,  what  was  their   convenation 

From  Botteney  ? — ^Yes.  about  ? — About  pikes,  and  arms,  and  pistols^ 

You  vralked  nom   Butterley  to  Pentridge  and  swords, 

with  John  Cope  T — Yes.  What  part  did  he  take  in  the  conversation  ? 

At  what  time  of  day  might  you  arrive  at  what  did  be  say  to  those  who  were  present? — 

Pentndge  ? — ^Between  niue  and  ten  o'clock  in  lie  wanted  to  know  where  the  list  of  their  arms 
Hie  morning.                                                     \  was. 

Did  you  go  to  the  White  Horse? — Yes.  Of  whom  did  he  want  to  know  that  ? — He 

Did  you  go  into  the  parlour  or  the  house  wanted  to  know  of  John  Cope,  and  the  Pen- 
part  T — ^We  went  into  the  house  part  first,  and  tridge  people,  where  their  arms  were,  and  a  list 
afterwards  into  the  parlour.  of  them. 

What  number  of  persons  might  you  find  as-  What  did  they  say  to  him  upon  his  making 

sembled  there  ? — There  were  five  or  six  people  that  inquiry  ? — lliey  said  they  had  not  got  a 

when  we  got  there.  list,  that  they  had  got  a  few  guns,  but  they  bad 

Not  more  than  five  or  six  ? — Not  when  we  no  pikes, 

got  there,  they  kept  coming  in.  Upon  finding  they  had  no  list,  and  that  tbey 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?  had  only  a  few  guns  and  no  pikes,  what  did  he 

— Brandreth  was  one.  say  ? — He  said  he  thought  their  parish  was  the 

Jeremiah  Brandreth ? — Yes ;  George  W^eight-  forwardest  of  any,  for  that  they  had  even  turned 

Esan,  Thomas  Weightman,  and  Joseph  Weight-  out  to  get  pike-shafts  in  the  day  time. 

What  parisli  was  that? — Wingfield. 


By  whom  was  the  house  kept  ? — By  Nanny       That  they  had  turned  out  in  the  day  time  to 
Weightman.  do  what  ?— To  get  pike-shafts. 

Were   George,   Thomas,  and   Joseph   any        What  further  did  he  say  about  what  was  to 
lelatious  of  her*s  ? — Yes,  her  sons.  be  done  ? — ^They  were  talking  of  drawing  the 

Whom  else  did  you  see  there  ? — There  was    badaer. 
anotherJo8ephWeightman,wholives  in  another  I     What    did    they    say  about   drawing    the 
put  of  the  town.  l  badger  ? — Cope  said  he  had  heard  there  was  a 

plan  to  draw  the  badger,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was,  and  Turner  told  him  that  it 


Do  you  remember  any  other  names  ?— John 
BftCon  was  there. 

Anybody  else  ? — Ormond  Booth. 
■  How  soon  did  yoa  see  the  prisoner  at  the 
by  there ;  was  he  there  when  you  went  in  ? — 
It  was  after  dinner.. 

What  time  might  that  be? — Between  one 
and  two  o'clock. 

At  the  time  of  your  seeing  him  there,  were 


was  to  lay  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
and  the  badger  would  come  out,  and  then 
they  would  shoot  him. 

Was  it  explained,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, who  this  badger  was  ? — Not  that  I 
heard. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  vexmin  ? — Yies, 
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tiiey  laid  Oiey  liid  got  ▼ermin  to  kitl  in  their 
<mR  parish,  and  they  meant  to  kill  it  before 
they  left  it. 

Who  8Bki  that  ?-— Mr.  Turner. 

Yon  hare  been  telling  ns  abont  a  list  of 
arms,  and  so  on ;  did  l\irner  produce  any 
list  ? — Yes,  and  Lndlam  read  it. 

Was  thai  upon  paper  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  did  JLudhim  read  itf — To  the 
whole  eompany. 

Did  he  read  it  for  the  whole  company  to 
hearf — Yes. 

For  what  place  was  that  ?-— Southwingfield. 

Was  it  stated  where  any  arms  were  T^Yes, 
he  said  they  had  got  a  quantity  of  pikes 
»ade ;  that  they  were  ready  in  8  stone  quarry. 

Who  said  that  ? — ^Turner. 

Was  this  conversation  at  all  a  secret,  or 
public  ? — It  was  openly  in  the  room. 

Were  any  private  houses  mentioned  as 
harinji^  any  arms  ? — ^There  were  private  hooaes 
mentioned  in  the  list. 

Were  the  houses  read  that  were  snppoied 
to  contain  the  arms  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  the  names  of  any  houses 
that  were  supposed  to  contain  the  arms? — 
Yes,  Masier  Stelley's  was  one. 

Mr.  Crosf. — ^Ask  him  whether  he  read  the 
list  himself. 

Mr.  Sergeant'  Vavgkan.'^'So,  Turner  pro- 
duced the  list,  and  Ludlam  read  it  ? — Yes. 

And  in  that  there  was  a  Kst  of  the  persons  ' 
houses  where  arms  were  ? — Yes.  ' 

Do  you  remember  any  other  than  Stelley's  ? 
— Yes,  George  Godbcr's. 

Were  there  any  gentlemen's  houses  men- 
tioned ?-«-Yes,  some  were  to  be  fetdied  from 
Mr.  Ilalton's. 

From  colonel  Halton's  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  number  ?— There  ' 
was  an  account  of  the  number,  but  I  do  not  ■ 
recollect  it.  i 

These  were  read  by  Ludlam  from  the  ac- 
count produced  ? — Yes.  ' 

Was  it  stated  upon  the  paper  where  any  o^ 
those  houses  were  r — Yes. 

Were  .any  in  Wingfleld-paik  ? — They  were 
all  in  Wingfleld-park  and  parish. 

You  do  not  remember  tke  number  of  arms  ' 
that  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  parish  f — 
No. 

Was  Brand reth  there  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

What  was  he  doing? — He  sat  in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

Who  was  addressed  as  the  leader  of  the 
party,  as  the  captain  f — Brandreth. 

What  had  he  before  him  ?— lie  had  a  map 
before  him. 

What  was  he  doing  with  that  map  ? — ^He 
was  showing  the  people  the  places. 

Mr.  Crocs. — ^Ilave  tlie  goodness  to  confine 
him  to  what  passed  after  two  o'clock^  when 
the  prisoner  came  in. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan.-^l  do  not  wish  to 
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in^te  any  discussion,  but  X  do  not  conceive  ( 
am  precluded  from  asking  as  to  what  paaii^ 
previonsly. 

Mr.  Crom, — I  submit  to  your  kndships  that 
what  passed  previously  to  his  coming  in 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence  against  him , 
and  it  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to  dis^ 
tmguish  the  evidence  this  witness  may  give : 
it  has  been  thrown  out  tliat  the  prisoncf 
Adopted  all  which  had  been  said  before ;  I 
hsft  heard  no  evidence  of  any  stich  adoption 
at  present. 

Mr.  Sorgetnt  Vatigian. — My  lords,  he  if 
complaining  of  (he  slbwness  with  which  others 
are  c0ming  in.  The  whole  of  the  conversation 
denotes  a  previous  acqtiaintance  on  his  part 
with  what  was  going  forward :  he  speaks  of 
the  pikes  bcin^  ready,  and  reproaches  thd 
other  persons  with  being  in  a  nkore  tardy  state. 
I.  submit,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  (he  case  of 
a  person  found  for4he  first  time  either  con^ 
nected  or  acquainted  with  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings;  but  that  he  is,  from  the  states 
ment  aln»dy  in  evidence,  to  be  taken  to  be 
apprised  of  and  privy  to  the  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Attoniey  CeneraL — Besides  which,  my 
I  lords,  I  apprehend,  when  a  certain  number  of 
persons  are  found  together,  that  that  which  is 
stated  by  one  of  the  persons  in  the  presence  oi 
the  others  Cthe  ptLsoncr  at  the  bar  being  one 
of  those  who  were  present  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  discussion  going  on)  is  evi- 
dence agaio^ft  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Wliat 
effect  that  evidence  may  have,  must  depend 
upon  circumstances  which  may  be  inferred 
from  that  which  passed  at  the  time  when  this 
had  recently  taken  place,. or  from  facts  whicb 
shall  have  been  done  by  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  either  at  that  or  at  a  subsequent  iime« 
When  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  says,  a 
man  coming  into  the  company  of  a  great  maav 
others  is  not  to  be  afTected  by  that  whicL 
passes  ftom  the  others,  that  depends  upon 
what  passes  afterwards. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Bkhmti^^^The  Conrt 
have  no  doubt  upon  this. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. — You  say  Brandreth 
had  a  map  before  him  :  Wliat  was  he  doing 
with  that  map  ? — He  was  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferent places  at  which  they  were  to  assemble, 
as  I  suppose. 

What  did  he  do  with  this  map?  never  mind 
what  you  suppose  him  to  do. — He  op^nedf 
the  map,  and  showed  difierent  people  where 
they  were  to  meet>  and  it  Was  pouited  through 
with  a  piD. 

Did  ne  say  where  they  were  to  meet? — 
Yes;  he  pointed  out  on  that  plan,  to  the 
people  wno  were  connected  with  the  jc^  I 
suppose,  where  they  were  to  go;  it  was  prick- 
ed throueh  with  a  pin. 

Was  there  any  secret  made  of  this  ?  was  it 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  ? — It  was  not  a  secret; 
it  was  open  in  the  room. 

3  R 
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Wu  ibe  conTsmiioD  which  took  place  opeo 
ind  pnUic  T—  Vei. 

Wu    anything  nid  about  govemment! — 

What  wai  taid?— Tbu  nothing  could  be 
done  eicept  bj  the  orerlum  of  goTemment. 

Hr.  CroH. — With  great  deference  to  Tonr 
lordthipi,  I  luboiit  that  that  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  examine  a  wiinen  on  to  important  a 
n^ect.  Wai  anything  nid  about  the  go- 
.   then  lie   fhonld    be   aiked  what 
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Ur.  Sergeant  Vaigltat.—l  tubmitto  jour 
lotdihipt,  that  "  wai  anything  nid  about  the 
go*«nimeni,"  it  not  a  leading  cjueition;  it 
f^ght  be  a  moil  loyal  eipreuion ;  it  naa  only 
4nwing  hi*  attention  to  the  paniculat  fact, 
irhhoai  •uKgetting  what  it  wai.  Wai  any 
IkiRg  uid  about  the  govemment  ? — That  there 
coau  be  Dolhing  done  wilbout  an  oiertum  of 
the  preient  goreroroent. 
.  What  faither  wai  uid  about'the  gorem- 
HCnlf  did  l^raer  take  any  part  in  that  coit- 
nnation  about  the  goTemment? — No. 

H«  took  no  pan  in  that  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember  who  laid  thalT^ 
finadieth. 

Wu  that  taid  more  than  once,  or  <Hily  once? 
— It  wai  said  more  than  once. 

Wai  it  laid  by  Brand  relh  in  the  prewnoe  of 
Tamer,  while  Turner  wu  there  I— I  cannot 
RGollect  that  il  wu. 

What  did  the  conTerialton  continue  upon  t 
— All  about  the  rcToluiion,and  how  they  were 
to  get  their  amu. 

Wu  anything  Mid  as  to  (lie  placet  to  which 
iher  were  to  go? — To  Nottingham. 

Who  mentioned  that  they  were  to  go  to 
Holtingbam  1 — Brand  re  th. 

For  what  pnrpose  were  they  to  go  to  Not- 
tingham T— To  go  to  Nottingham  and  take  the 

Wu  any  thins  laid  about  what  they  were  to 
do  after  they  liad  taken  the  town  T — Yei ;  they 
were  to  return  and  fly  to  the  barracks  which 
were  marked  upon  the  map. 

Whalwu  10  be  done  at  the  barracks  P— 
The*  did  not  say  in  my  hearing. 

When  tbey  had  taken  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham and  the  barracks,  wu  any  thing  then  to 
be  donef — They  were  to  return  back,  and 
there  wu  a  large  quantity  to  come  and  meet 

From  what  places  were  tbey  to  come?— 
They  expected  them  the  neit  day. 

Prom  what  part  ?— From  the  north  j  they 
■«d  all  the  northern  parts  were  coming. 

Did  they  mention  anjr  populous  places  by 
name?— Yes;  thev  mention«]  some  dj  name, 
bat  I  cannot  recollect  what  they  were. 
"nai  they  were  coming  the  next  day  ? — Yea. 

Wai  anything  said  about  Butteiley  ?  what 
Wu  to  be  done  at  Bulterley? — TIihI  they  were 
to  make  barracks  of  Butterley ;  they  were  lo 
return  and  take  Butterley- works  and  make 
.tenacks  of  then. 


Were  there  an^  men  in  BntUrier!  whu 
WM  to  be  done  with  thoae  men  T— T^  weK 
to  make  all  those  men  go. 

Wu  it  sUted  as  part  of  the  plan  thai  they 
were  to  lake  the  man  at  Butterley  with  them  f 
-Yea. 

Wu  there  any  thing  said  u  to  those  who 
were  willing  or  unwilling  to  goP — Yes;  they 
■aid  they  would  make  all  go  they  could,  and 
them  that  would  not  go,  they  would   shoot 

Wu  any  thing  sud  about  the  tide? — Yes. 

What  was  said  about  the  tide  T— That  the 
dde  might  u  w^  be  stopped  u  them,  that 
the  tide  couM  u  loon  be  slopped  u  them. 

Wu  the  failuM  or  mccess  of  the  enlerpiiia 
tdked  of  ?— Yes. 

What  wu  nid  about  it  I — I  cannot  tecollecl 
what  was  said. 

Wu  any  opinion  eipreeied  ai  to  whether  it 
would  succeed  or  fail?— Tbey  were  talking 
that  they  should  succeed,  they  thought. 

Were  any  veiaes  tedted  there  by  any  body  ? 
—Yes,  by  Brandreth. 

Do  yoirremember  any  of  tbem  ?— Yes,  some 
little. 

State  what  yon  recollect  of  them.— 
**  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must  Inm  out  and  not  deny, 
No  bloody  soldier  must  he  drud. 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread." 

Any  ihio^  further? — Yes, 
"  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see 
That  s^vernment  oppos'd  must  be." 
I  do  not  know  that  that  wu  ipoken  while 
Turner  wai  in. 

Wu  that  mentioned  more  than  once  I  Do 
you  know  whether  it  was  mentioned  at  any 
time  after  he  wu  in  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  Bipley  people 
or  the  Butterley  people  ?— Yes. 

Did  Turner  say  anything  about  them? — 

What  did  he  say?— He  wanted  to  know 
where  their  arms  were,  he  uked  them  to  assist 
them  in  their  parish,  that  he  thought  they  bad 
got  a  little  more  to  do  in  their  paiiili  than 
many  others,  and  he  asked  them  to  assist  him, 
the  answer  Cope  replied  to  bim 

Cope  was  a  Butterley  man? — Yes, 

What  were  they  to  assist  him  in  1 — To  draw 
the  badger,  I  suppose. 

Was  that  mentioned  T—Yei,  that  they  were 
all  to  kill  their  own  vermin,  that  be  wanted 
them  to  assist  in  drawing  the  badger  and  kilU 
ing  the  Tcnnin  in  tl^at  parish,  that  he  thought 
they  had  so  much  to  do  thev  should  hardly 
get  through,  they  said  they  tnougfat  they  had 
enough  to  do. 

Do  you  know  who  it  wu  that  gare  that  an- 
swer f — Cope. 

He  wu  a  Butterley  man  ?— Yet. 

What  answer  did  he  give  F— He  said  he 
thought  they  should  have  enough  to  do  in  their 
own  parish  without  asiisting  them. 

Did  Cope  say  any  more  to  you,  or  was  any 
answer  made  by  Turner  to  him  ? — Yet,  he  taid 
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he  fhought  they  coald  get  through  themselTeSy 
bttt  thej  had  rather  have  a  little  assistance. 

Did  Turner  nav  any  thing  when  the  badger 
was  talked  of  f-— Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ?— He  talked  abont  shoot- 
ing the  badger« 

Was  any  thing  said  about  NottiDfirharo,  or 
sending  any  body  to  Nottingham  P — Yes ;  they 
gathered  some  money,  and  sent  Joseph  Weight- 
man  off  to- Nottingham. 

What  were  they  to  send  him  off  to  Notting- 
ham for  f — To  know  whether  the  Nottingham 
people  were  ready ;  and  he  was  to  come  back : 
that  was  before  1  umer  came  there. 

Did  he  set  off  before  Turner  came  in  there? 
—Yes,  he  did. 

Did  Turner  say  an3rthing  about  any  party 
that  was  to  come  from  Nottingham  ?-^I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

You  say  you  saw  Mac  Kesswick  there.    Did 

rhear  Mac  Kesswick  say  anything  ?— Yes ; 
came  and  looked  round,  and  said  he 
thought  there  were  too  many  there  for  that  ba« 
siness. 

Do  you  remember  what  answer  was  made 
upon  his  saying  that  he  thought  there  were  too 
many  there  for  that  business,  and  by  whom  the 
answer  was  given  f— No,  I  do  not.  When 
Mac  Kesswick  came  in  he  asked  the  Captain 
how  he  was. 

He  asked  Brandreth  ?— Yes. 

What  did  Brandreth  say  ?— He  said  he  did 
not  know  him.  He  said,  **  Do  not  yon  recol- 
lect a  man  thai  came  widi  yoo  part  of  the  way 
alone  the  road  ^'^ 

Did  he  seem  then  to  recoUeet  him? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  at  the  Butterley-works  on  the 
Monday  night,  or  the  Tuesday  morning?— 
Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  there  ?  Did  any  party 
come  to  you  there  ? — ^Yes. 

What  time  in  the  morning? — ^Abovt three 
o'clock. 

Who  were  with  that  party? — I  do  not  re- 
member one-half. 

Was  the  prisoner  there? — I  cannot  swear 
Aat  he  was  there. 

Was  Brandreth  there? — ^Yes;  there  was 
Tumer^s  brother  there. 

What  party  came  there  ? — ^The  last  party. 

There  were  two  parties  P — ^Yes. 

You  saw  the  last? — Yes. 

You  cannot  say  whether  the  prisoner  was 
there ;  but  you  saw  his  brother  ? — Y^. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  leader  of  the  se- 
cond party  ^^They  said  that  Turner  was  the 
leader. 

I  do  not  want  yo»  to  tell  me  what  they  said ; 
you  do  not  know  who  the  leader  of  the  second 
party  was  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  Turner  there  P— I  cannot  ex- 
actly say. 

What  did  they  do  ?— They  began  hitting  the 
doors  with  the  end  of  a  gun. 

Do  you  know  who  did  that? — ^A  person  of 
the  name  of  Turner. 

Not  the  prisoner  ?*tNo. 


What  did  ihey  dt>  or  take  from  thence? — 
They  took  some  -men  along  with  them. 

What  .men  did  they  t^ke  with  them?— > 
Joseph  Onion  and  John  Walker. 

How  many  men  did  they  take  with  them?-* 
Thomas  Hanly  and  James. 

Did  thev  take  any  arms  from  thence,  do 
you  know  r—NO|  not  that  I  know. 

ilfiMoRy  Martin  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Crou* 

About  what  hour  did-  you  eo  on  the  Sunday 
morning  Uv  the  publichouse  r — Between  -  nine 
and  ten  oVdock. 
You  went  with  vour  ftiend  Cope? — Yes. 
What  business  did  he  go  there  for,  do  yoa 
know?— He  was  upon  the  same  business;  he 
knew  something  about  it. 

And  you  were  at  that  time  a  constable,  we 
understand,  and  went  with  €ope? — Yes ;  but 
I  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  at  the  time 
he  asked  me  to  go. 

You  did  not  know  you  were  to  hear  any 
thing  of  this  matter  when  you  went?— No. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there? — I  stayed  there 
from  that  time  till  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

From  nine  to  three  or  four^From  ten  per- 
haps.. 

You  were  there  six  or  seven  hows  ? — About - 
six  hours. 

Your  friend^  Cope  knew  of  these  matters  yoa 
suppose  ? — He  had  something  to  do  with  them. 
Did  he  object  to  them  or  concur  in  them  ?— 
He  objected  to  some  part. 

He  entered  into  their  deliberations,  concur* 
red  in  some  part  but  objected  to  others?— 
Yes. 

Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations  f 
—No. 

What  were  yon  doing  all  these  six  hours  P— 
I  was  drinking  a  pint  of  ale. 

Six  hours  to  dnnk  a  pint  of  ale  is  a  good 
while ;  did  you  converse  vrith  any  body  to  re- 
lieve your  solitude  during  that  tnne? — ^There 
were  several  from  oar  works ;  John  Hart  and 
Shirley  Asbnry. 

Were  they,  like  yourself,  the  audience,  or 
part  of  the  performers  ?^— They  called  them 
into  the  house,  and  they  called  them  into  the 
parlour. 

That  is,  Brandreth  and  the  others  called 
them  into  the  pariourP^-I  cannot  recollect 
who  called  them  into  the  parlour. 

The  paijjour  is  the  room  where  this  conver- 
sation took  place? — ^Tbe  i^oom  was  always 
open,  there  was  no  secret  that  I  saw. 

Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  your  gdng^ 
— Home  P 

Yes.— No  further  than  I  wished  to  go  back 
with  the  peepfe  that  I  came  with. 

With  Cope?— Not.  Cope   particularly |  I 
asked  Shirley  to  go  with  me, 
You  went  widi  Cope  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  go  with  any  body  else  but  CepeP 
— ^No. 

Then  you  were  waiting  till  Cope  had  done; 
his  business? — Yes. 
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And  all  th«  busineM  he  tnnsaoted  than  fen 
were  a  quiet  spectator  of  f— I  kiiew^  notmiig 
tbout  the  bwpefls. 

So  when  Cope  had  finished  bit  buaiiieafy 
XQU  aod  Cope  departed  together  ?•— Yeiy  we 
went  home. 

How  far  was  the  nearest  jostice  at  that  time  ? 
—Two  miles. 

And  so  hearing  that  the  goremment  was  to 
be  overtnmedy  and  war  break  out  next  day, 
you  being  a  constable^  with  a  justice  within 
two  miles,  did  not  think,  it  was  a  matter  of 
yours  f — They  had  threatened  any  person's  life 
that  did  eny  thing  against  them;  that  I  was 
iciffhtened. 

\Vhy.  man,  how  should  they  do  that,  when 
you  tell  us  they  made  no  secret  of  it  ? — ^They 
made  no  secret  there,  but  (hey  said  that  any 
peisbn  who  did  any  (hing  against  them,  they 
ehould  call  on  them  another  day. 

You  say  they  made  no  secret  of  it ;  what 
then  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  did  not  care 
who  heard  it,  and  then  that  they  threatened 
that  if  any  man  divulged  it  he  should  be  shot  ? 
•—Because  thej  thou^t  nothing  would  turn 
them. 

Then  where  was  the  harm  of  yoor  going  to 
tell  a  iustice  of  the  peace  that  which  they  were 
publishing  to  all  the  world  ? — I  did  not  under- 
stand any  thing  about  going  to  tell  a  justice  of 
Ihepeace;  I  was  only  a  special  constable. 

You  being  only  a  special  constabh},  you  did 
not  understimd  it  was  your  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  a  justice  of  the  peace  tp  it  ? — I  told 
them  to  take  care  what  they  said  many  times, 
that  I  was  a  constable. 

I  a»k  you  whether  you  mean  to  swear,  that 
heina  a  special  constable,  you  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  your  duty  to  let  a  justice  of 
the  peace  know  what  was  going  on  ? — I  did 
not ;  I  was  only  sworn  iu  constable  the  day 
before,  on  the  Saturday  night. 

We  are  to  understand  you  were  ao  inexpe- 
jrienccd  as  a  special  constable  as  not  to  know 
it  was  your  duty  to  communicate  this  matter  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace  ? — I  did  not  understand. 

Now,  upon  your  oath,  did  not  you  know 
that  you  were  sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  for 
that  cxpreu  purpose  ? — I  did  not  know  that  I 
was,  excepting  there  were  some  riotous  dis- 
turbances. 

What  became  of  your  friend  Cope  on  Mon- 
day ? — I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him  on 
Monday ;  I  was  not  with  him,  I  was  at  work. 

And  he  was  off,  was  he  ?^I  do  not  know 
where  he  was. 

When  you  got  Cope  alone^  on  your  way 
home,  did  you  take  him  before  a  justice,  or  ad- 
monish him  at  all  ? — No. 

Did  you  spend  your  evening  with  him  f— 
No  ;  I  went  nome. 

Hie  constable  and  the  traitor  arm  in  arm, 
as  friends  together  ? — ^No,  we  were  not  arm  in 
vm. 

Not  exactly  arm  in  arm,  but  you  kept  to- 
gether pretty  nearly  !^We  were  togeibei  on 
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Aod  y«m  aefar  kmad  hetk  mitk  Ihbi,  and 
had  no  okgectioii  nerhape^*^!  had  nothing  to 
do  with  him,  he  aid  not  say  anv  thing  lo  me 
upon  that  piece  of  business  on  im  reed. 

Nof  yo«  to  him?— ^o;  I  did  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  it  till  1  was  going  to  Pent- 
ridka. 

That  I  did  not  ask»  bow  you  ate  shuffliM 
off ;  the  question  is,  whethnr  anything  pasaed 
between  you  and  him  as  you  left  the  publie* 
house  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

Feihaps  you  thought  there  was  nothing  m 
it  ? — I  did  not  know  what  to  think  about  iL 

You  did  not  know  what  they  were  about  ?-^ 
Not  exactlv. 

Cope  did  not  understand  any  more  than  you 
perhaps  what  they  were  about  ? 

Mr.  GiffiMy,— What  he  thinks  another 
thought  cannot  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Cr«sk — ^It  did  not  appear  to  yon  that  the 
poor  fellows  understood  what  they  were  about  f 
—I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

Were  they  drinking  much? — They  had  all 
some  little  liquor,  but  they  did  not  drink  mucb. 

Six  hours  as  well  as  yourself  ? — Some  of 
them. 

Some  of  them  had  been  at  it  all  night  ?— I 
cannot  say  anything^ to  that. 

They  had  no  arms? — I  did  not  sec  any 
arms. 

You  left  between  three  and  four  ? — ^Yes. 

So  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  you  heard 
in  that  room  was  over  oefore  Turner  the  pri- 
soner came  ? — Yes,  part  of  it  was. 

And  the  greatest  part  too,  was  not  it  ?  you 
went  at  nine,  and  he  did  not  come  till  between 
one  and  two  ^ — ^There  vras  part  of  it  over,  but 
not  the  greatest  part,  I  think. 

Can  you  distinguish  cleariy  what  happened 
before,  and  what  happened  siter  his  arrival  ? — 
No,  I  cannot. 

But  as  to  Brandreth*s  expression  about  over- 
turning the  government,  you  say  fairly  the 
prisoner  was  not  there  to  bear  it  ? — 1  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

As  to  those  verses  that  were  repeated.  Brand- 
reth  repeated  those  ?— Yes. 

And  you  caught  them  up  directly,  did  you  ? 
— No ;  I  did  not  get  ihem  there. 

Where  did  you  get  the  rest  ? — He  gave  Cope 
a  paper  and  1  saw  the  paper  tlie  next  day, 
Shirley  Asbury  had  one. 

What  you  have  recited  to  the  Court  to-day, 
and  could  not  recite  before,*  you  learned  from 
a  paper  you  saw  on  the  Monday  f— I  saw  the 
paper  on  the  Sunday. 

And  you  learned  it  on  the  Monds^  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  was  that  delivered  ? — ^There  wait 
one  delivered  to  Shirley  Asbury,  one  to 
Elsden,  one  to  George  Weightman. 

Which  of  them  showed  you  one?— John 
Elsden,  on  the  Blonday. 

Where  have  you  been  learning  this  since  you 

*  See  the  examination  of  this  witness  on  the 
trial  of  Brandreth,  aalip.r96. 
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•-»I  recoUecud  it  as  aooa  aa  {  wtat  out, 

Kobody  baa  raaundad  voo  F— No. 

For  what  parp«M  did  yon  leani  them  by 
|Maft?-*-Paople  was  a^ing  what  it  was,  and  I 
fMoUeolad  iu  a  spaoa  of  tine  what  it  was. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  laaro  tbaa  by 
baart  ?•— I  do  not  know  for  what  purpoie. 

That  you  might  keep  the  ^acrtt  lest  Ihey 
ah^ld  aboot  you  ? — Yes. 
.  You  got  theqn  by  heart  in  order  that  you 
might  be  sure  to  keep  them  secret? — I  di4 
iM>t  miod  about  keeping  them  8eorel»-wben  I 
fot  then  off  ihey  ware  spoken  openly  in  the 
place. 

.    Was  that  the  whole  of  it  ?— The  whole  for 
what  I  know, 

I1iat  was  the  whole  of  what  you  heard  ?*- 
Yes. 

You  cannot  say  that  yon  saw  the  priaoper 
amongst  them  on  Jdonday  when  they  came  to 
Bntterley  ?— -No,  I  cannot. 

Anthony  Marim  re-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 

Vmtgkan. 

You  say  that  part  of  the  conversation  was 
over,  but  did  the  same  sort  of  conversation  con- 
tinue after  Turner  came  into  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  talking  on  the  same  subject  ? 

Mr.  Cnm^ — We  cannot  hear  anything  of  the 
subject  of  the  conversation,  nor  the  quality  of 
the  conversation  that  passed  after  the  prisoner 
came  in ;  this  is  put  into  a  question  as  sum- 
mary, as  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness ;  we  have  heard  the  sort  of  conversation 
that  preceded,  and  what  was  the  sort  of  con- 
versation that  continued,  but  I  submit  he 
cannot  specify  the  sort  of  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, 

Mr.  Dewmon, — I  submit  that  this  question 
cannot  be  put,  that  is  taking  the  judgment  of 
the  witness  upon  the  sort  of  conversation^ 
particularly  when  so  ignorant  a  witness  is  exa- 
mined. 

Mr.  Serecant  Vanghan. — I  submit  to  yoor 
lordships  that  there  can  be  oq  objection  to  the 

aueslion  whether  the  same  subject  was  con- 
nued. 

Mr.  Croa.— The  question  was  whether  the 
same  sort  of  conversation  continued  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Kaif^A<m.— Meaning  by  the 
same  sort  of  conversation  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  DeiMian.— But  I  think  the  objection 
equally  applies  to  the  (question,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  my  learned  fnend. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Fat^Aan.— I  submit  that  the 
question  may  be  put  whether  the  conversation 
continued  on  the  same  subject,  but  I  will  vary 
the  question  to  prevent  any  debate  upon  it. — 
What  was  the  subject  of  conversation  iJter 
TVimer  came  into  the  room  ? 

Mr.  DanMn.<^That  I  oloect  to,  my  lords ; 
he  lias  already  said  what  Turner  iiid  upon  partir 


oular  oecaiioas;  if  ny  leamed  friend  wants 
anprthing  else  boidea  that  proved  to  l»vebee». 
said  by  Turner  or  wh^t  was  said  in  the  praspnce 
of  Turner,  let  my  learned  friend  put  thai  qni^i- 
tion  so  as  to  bruag  his  mind  to  that  pointy  but 
I  apprehend  that  generally  asking  the  wit- 
ness  to  the  sul^|ect  of  conversa^on  is  not  the 
mode  of  proving  what  Turner  said,  what  was 
said  is  to  be  proved  by  those,  who  have  n 
memory  upon  tne  subject  not  those  who  at  a 
dist^ce  or.fourmomha  exeroiae  to  opimon 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sernant  Vaughanj^l  submit  to  your 
lordships  tnat  the  question  is  a  proper  one-— 
first,  wnat  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
then»  what  was  the  conversation  which  passed 
upon  that  subject  7 

Mn  Justice  2X0^.— We  hove  got  all  thnt 
passed  after  Turner  came  in. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^The  witness  has  already 
given  an  account  of  what  passed ;  he  has  told 
you  a  great  deal  that  Turner  himself  said. 

Mr.  Sergeant'  VaugkmH.^He  has,  my  lord,  I 
Will  leave  it  there.  You  have  been  asked 
whether  there  were  any  aims  in  the  room, 
and  you  have  told  us  there  were  none  in  tkt- 

room? 

Mr.  Justice  il6iof^— That  he  saw  none. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vmighm, — ^Were  any  places 
mentioned  where  arms  were  to  be  found  and 
where  they  were  deposited  f — ^Yea,  the  stone 
quarry. 

Now  as  to  your  being  a  special  constable, 
when  you  were  sworn  in  as  special  constable 
what  were  your  instructions  ? — I  do  not  reeol«* 
lect  exactly  what  it  was. 

But  you  wore  not  an  ordinary  constable,  but 
only  sworn  in  for  the  purpose  of  any  riot  that 
might  arise  ?— Merely  thaL 

Shkrky  AAwry  sworn. — Examined  by 
JAf.Clarhe. 

Where  do  joa  live  ?— -At  Greenwich,  in  the 
parish  of  Ripley. 

What  is  yoat  employment  F — I  work  in  Mr. 
Jeasop's  worics  at  Butterley. 

Was  John  Elsden  a  workman  there  also  ?— 
He  was  so. 

Do  you  remember  on  Sunday  morning  the 
8th  of  June,  taking  a  walk 'with  him  P — ^les. 

In  the  course  of  that  walk  did  voii  call  in  at 
die  Whitflhhorse  at  Pentridge  ?— Yea. 

About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  .vrfien 
you  got  to  the  White-horse  ? — About  tvrelve 
o'clock. 

Into  what  room  did  you  goN-*Into  the 
kitchen  first. 

Did  vou  call  for  any  thing  to  drink  f — Yet. 

Whiut  you  were  in  the  kUchen,  do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  whether  there  were  any  persona 
m  the  parlour  ?— No,  we  did  not  know  that 
there  was  anybodv  there  when  we  first  went. 

Did  Mrs.  Weig^t^an  come  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  bisr  say  anything  toanybodyin 
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ttepcrioar  Am  f— She  went  into  thepaurloor  nd 
told  them  there  were  some  Bntteriey  chajM  in 
the  lutdien,  and  asked  whether  they  might 
come  in* 

You  heard  her  say  that  f— Yes. 
'  Did  she  know  that  jrou  and  Elsden  worked 
at  Botterlev  ?-«6he  did  not  know  that  I  did  ; 
I  suppose  I  was  a  stranger,  I  never  was  in  the 
HoQse  before. 

Did  she  know  Elsden  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

Bnt  she  said  some  Batterley  chaps  were 
there?— Yes. 

What  answer  was  given  to  that  questionput 
by  her  to  the  persons  in  the  parioar  ? — Tney 
iiud  her  we  might  come  in  for  there  was  nothing 
there  that  was  a  secret. 

Upon  their  giving  that  answer^  did  Mrs. 
Weightman  come  to  you  ? — Yes,  she  asked  if 
we  would  go  into  the  parlour,  we  said  we  had 
BO  objections. 

Did  you  go  in  f — ^Yes. 

Both  of  you  T— Yes. 

"When  yon  went  into  the  parlour,  what  num- 
ber of  people  did  you  find  in  the  room  f — 
About  twenty. 

Do  you  remember  some  of  them  ? — Yes. 
r  Was  John  Cope  there  7^- Yes,  Anthony  Mar- 
tHiy  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  Ormond  Booth,  Mac 
Kesswick,  William  Turner,  Ludlam. 

What  WUliam  Turner  was  that?— Of 
Wisttfield. 

Yin  it  that  William  Turner  who  is  there  ?— 
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Was  he  there  when  you  went  in,  or  did  he 
come  in  afterwards  ? — He  came  in  afterwards. 
.  Whom  did  you  see  in  the  room  when  you 
first  went  iu  ?— I  saw  Cope  there  when  I  first 
went  in. 

Did  you  see  Brandreth  ? — Yes. 

Weightman  ? — Yes,  three  Weightmans. 

Anthony  Martin  ? — Yes,  and  some  others. 

What  were  they  talking  about  in  that  room  ? 
— They  were  talking  about  the  revolution. 

What  revolution  r-— The  revolution  that  was 
going  to  commence  on  the  next  night. 

Who  spoke  on  thu  subject,  do  you  recollect  ? 
— ^Tt  was  Brandreth  that  mentioned  it. 
.  What  did  Brandreth  say  ?— He  first  pulled 
out  a  map,  a  map  of  England,  and  was  pointing 
out  different  places  which  they  were  to  take. 

Did  you  see  the  map  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  any  marks  ? — Yes,  prick-marked, 
pricked  witli  a  pin. ' 

What  were  they  to  do  ? — ^They  were  going  to 
overturn  the  government,  aud  they  talked  that 
there  would  be  no  good  doings  till  such  time  as 
it  was  done. 

Who  said  that  ?— William  Turner. 

What  time  did  William  Turner  come  in  ? — 
It  might  be  about  one  o'clock ;  I  cannot  exactly 
say. 

William  Turner  said,  that  there  would  be  no 
good  doings  till  that  was  done  ?— Yes. 

What  was  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
overturning  the  government ;  diet  you  hear  that? 
— Ho  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

What  were  those  peoplcwho  were  tjicre,  to 
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do?  You  lay  a  rrrohrtMNi  waa  to  tAe^«ce 
the  neit  night ;  what  were  they  to  do  ?— They 
were  to  go  from  Pentridge  to  Wiogielid  first, 
and  William  Turner  vranted  Cope  to  go- tbcre 
to  join  them.  Cope  said,  he  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  that  they  had  plenty 
to  do  at  home. 

To  what  place  were  those  persons  to  go  P — 
To  Nottingham. 

What  were  they  to  do  when  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham ? — They  were  going  to  take  Notting- 
ham. 

What  were  they  to  do  after  they  had  taken 
Nottingham  ?— They  were-  to  go  from  Not- 
tingham to  Newark.  They  said  it  would  be 
like  a  journey  of  pleasure  nom  Nottingham  to 
Newark ;  that  they  should  go  dowir  by  the  Trent 
bcHBits.    It  was  Brandreth  said  that. 

Was  there  any  poetry  repeated  while  yoa 
were  there  by  any  body?— Yes. 

Bv  whom  was  that  ? — Brandreth. 

Were  there  any  copies  of  that  delivered  out? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  what  that  poetry  was  f— 
Yes. 

What  was  it?— 

**  Every  man  his  skill  must  tnr ; 
*'  lie  must  turn  out  and  not  deny, 
**  No  bloody  soldiers  must  he  dread, 
^  He  must  torn  out  and  fight  for  bread. 
^  The  time  is  come  you  pUinly  see, 
^  The  government  opposed  must  be.'' 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mac  Kesswick  coming  into  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  make  any  observation  upon  coming 
in  ?— Yes ;  he  said,  he  thought  there  were  too 
many  there  for  that  business. 

I  think  you  said,  that  Turner  came  in  some- 
where about  one  o'clock  ? — Yes ;  it  might  be 
thereabout. 

Do  you  recollect  any  person  coming  in  with 
bim,  or  about  the  same  time  f — Yes :  Jjodlam. 

Which  Ludlam  ? — I  do  not  know  his  Chris- 
tian name,  but  he  is  an  old  man. 

Can  you  tell  me  whethier  any  paper  was 
produced  by  any  body? — Yes;  by  William 
Tomer. 

What  was  that  paper?  Did  any  body  read 
from  it  ? — He  gave  it  to  Ludlam. 

What  did  he  read  from  that  paper  ? — It  was 
consisting  of  what  guns  they  had  got,  and  who 
had  them. 

Where  ? — ^I  do  not  know  where. 

What  guns  who  had  got  ? — The  men  that  they 
had  pointed  out  to  take  them  from. 

Mr.  Denman, — My  lords  we  have  had  do 
notice  to  produce  that  paper :  this  i»  a  paper 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Turner  that  he  pro- 
duced. If  Turner,  the  prisoner,  had  read  that 
paper,  I  am  auite  aware  his  reading  might  havo 
made  it  evidence  against  him,  whatever  its 
contents ;  but  when  another  person  read  that 
paper,  I  apprehend  that  cannot  be  evidence^ 
unless  the  paper  itself  is  produced  or  properly 
accounted  for. 
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Lord  Chief  Btroo  AidUrtii.— TMs  is  read  by 
another  person  in  his  presence,  therefore  he 
aittst  be  coDceiTed  to  be  cognisant  tif  trhat  was 
read. 

Mr.  IVumoii.— It  stnick  me  at  the  moment, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallat, — Oh  1  you  ate  (|aite  right, 
Mr.  Denman,  in  taking  the  objection  if  it  struck 
you. 

Mr.  C^Jke.— What  did  they  say  ^—William 
Turner  said  they  had  forty  spikes  in  a  stone 
quarry,  for  the  men  that  volunteered. 

What  else  did  Turner  say,  do  you  recollect? 
—He  said,  they  were  to  go  from  Wingfield, 
and  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  were  to  meet 
them. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  Wingfield 
people  ? — ^Yes. 

What  wastbatt— They  were  talking  about 
drawing  the  badger. 

What  was  said  about  drawing  the  badger  ?^ 
They  said,  they  should  take  a  bundle  of  straw 
and  set  it  on  fire  before  Mr.  Halton's  door,  and 
as  soon  as  they  set  it  on  fire  he  would  come  out 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  out  they  were  to  shoot 
him. 

Who  said  that  ?— William  Turner. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  inquiry  was 
made  about  any  list  of  arms  firom  other  places  ? 
— Yes,  they  asked 

Who  as^kedf — ^William  Turner;  he  wanted 
to  know  where  our  list  was. 

What  list?— The  list  belonging  to  the  But^ 
terley  people ;  they  told  him  they  had  none. 
He  seemed  to  make  game  of  them  because 
they  were  not  so  forward  as  they  were  at 
Wingfield. 

Mr.  Dennnm. — Who  said  they  had  none  P — 
Cope.  He  said  that  they  were  not  so  forward 
as  they  were ;  for  that  they  went  out  to  get  pike* 
staffs  in  the  day-time. 

Mr.  Clarke. — You  said  there  was  a  talk 
of  going  to  colonel  Ualton's  to  draw  tlie  badger? 

What  else  were  they  to  do  ? — E? ery  one  was 
to  kill  their  own  vermin. 

Who  said  that  ?~ William  Turner  wanted 
Cope  to  go  and  help  them. 

To  go  where  ?— To  Wingfield. 

To  go  to  help  them  to  da  what? — ^Ile  did  not 
say  exactly  what  they  were  going  to  do  ? 

Who  was  it  that  said  that  every  place  was 
to  kill  their  own  vermin  ? — William  Turner. 

What  was  it  he  wanted  him  to  do  ? — ^To  go, 
I  suppose  ■ 

Mr.  Croai. — Do  not  tell  us  what  you  sup- 
pose. 

Mr,  Clarke, — ^What  were  they  to  aid  them 
to  do  ? — ^They  were  to  go  to  colonel  Halton's. 

You  have  said  that  every  place  was  to  kill 
their  own  vermin  ? — Yes ;  Cope  made  him  an- 
swer, and  said  he  should  not  go,  that  they  had 
enough  to  do  at  home. 


Did  old  Ludlam  say  anything  f — ^I  do  not 
remember  his  saying  anything  in  particular. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  what  they 
were  to  get  at  Nottingham  ? — That  they  were 
to  get  plenty  of  rum  and  bee^  and  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Who  said  that? — Turner. 
.  How  did  those  persons  appear  as  to  their 
spirits  at  this  time? — ^Thev  seemed  in  good 
spirits,  and  said  there  would  be  no  good  to  us 
till  such  time  as  the  government  was  over- 
turned. • 

Did  they  express  any  doubts  whether  they 
should  succeed  r — ^They  said  they  had  no  doubt 
they  would  succeed  in  wliat  they  were  going  to 
undertake. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward 
Moore  there  amongst  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  he  took  any  part  in 
the  conversation  ? — No,  he  did  not  appear  t6 
take  any  part  in  the  business.  Tney  were 
talking  one  amongst  another,  and  be  waa 
talking  amongst  the  rest. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  that  he  said  ?-— 
No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed to  sena  any  body  off*  to  Nottingham  ?— 
Yes;  there  was  money  gathered  for  Joseph 
Weightman  to  go. 

When  was  he  to  go? — He  was  to  go  that 
night. 

What  was  he  to  go  there  for  ? — He  was  to  go 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  there. 

What  was  Brandreth  to  be  ?  what  station  was 
he  to  fill  ? — He  was  to  be  captain. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  about  gunpowder^ 
do  you  recollect  ? — Yes,  there  vras  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  and  he  wanted  it  produced. 

What  did  Brandreth  say? — He  said  there 
was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  which  he  wanted  to 
be  produced,  so  that  he  might  learn  them  how 
to  make  cartridges,  and  as  for  lead,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  lead  upon  the  road. 

Where  ?^Upon  the  churches. 

Skkiey  Ailmry  cross-examined  by 
Mr.Dejunan. 

Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where  you  come 
from  ? — ^I  come  from  Sutton  Colefield. 

Where  do  you  come  from  this  morning  ? — 
I  come  from  the  Old  Flower  Pot. 

You  have  been  at  that  inn  in  this  town? — I 
have  been  there. 

You  have  been  living  there  ? — ^Yes. 

How  often,  since  you  were  here,  have  you 
talked  this  matter  over  with  Martin  ?— I  never 
talked  it  over  with  him. 

Have  you  not  said  something  to  him  about 
it?— Oh,  yes. 

You  taught  him  the  verses  perhaps?— No, 
I  did  not ;  he  heard  them  the  same  as  I. 

You  did  not  teU  him  the  rest  of  the  verses 
since  he  wu  here  ?— No. 

But  you  have  been  conversing  with  him? 
— Some  little. 

Was  it  he  who  told  you  that  Turner  came  in 
after  you  went?'T-No« ; 
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You  Md  tu  btfoie  that  Im  wtfi  tbcr*  l4ien 
^fon  CMne  ia7— No,  lie  came  in  afttr  aie. 

You  told  00  on  Tlmnamr,  thai  Tunwr  was 
dwe  when  700  fital  wentr— I  aiglH  aay  m* 

Thin  I  aak  yott  whither  Maitfai  has  ahiee 
told  you  that  you  swore  falselv,  acd  that  k 
was  not  so  ?•— He  has  not  told  mm  I  swore 
Msaly. 

You  have  had  no  couterutloa  with  ICaitMi 
M  to  the  tiae  when  TVnraer  caae  in  f-— I  oa»- 
•ot  say,  tudeed. 

Cannot  you  recollect  that  you  have  had  coo- 
venatiott  with  liariin  about  the  time  that  Tur- 
ner came  into  the  room  ?— I  do  not. 

Then  how  came  you  to  swear  to  day  that  he 
was  not  there  when  you  first  went,  having  swum 
More  that  ho  was. 

Mr,  GanMy.— He  has  not  said  that  he  did 
swear  that. 


sayt  he  might. 

If  r.  {rumfy.— But  I  believe  he  did  not 

Mr.  CfarAe^— I  believe  it  pvooeoded  ftom 
the  mode  of  putting  the  question,  for  when  I 
pat  the  ^estion  to  him  Who  was  there,  be 
eeesaed  to  say  so,  but  when  I  ashed  him  as  to 
particulars^  he  mentioned  when  he  came  in. 

Mr.  DewMn.— Tbe  witness  is  to  explain  I 
apprehend,  not  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice  Hohvyd, — ^He  said,  according 
to  my  note,  that  Turner  was  there,  I  do  not 
obserre  that  he  said  when  he  came  in ;  he 
was  asked  ai  to  Brandreth  being  there  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Justice  DaUag, — He  was  asked  generallv 
who  were  the  persons,  and  he  mentioned  all 
who  were  there,  and  Turner  amongst  the  rest, 
but  the  question  did  not  turn  upon  when  Tur- 
ner came  in. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Kkhardt.—*^  We  then 
went  into  the  parlour  and  found  about  twenty 
there,  then  afterwards  he  names  Turner." 

Mr.  Denman,—!  think  a  little  before,  that 
your  lordship  will  find  he  names  Turner. 

Mr.  Justice  Hohoyd. — lie  names,  amongst 
the  rest,  William  Tomer ;  from  that  it  might  be 
implied  perhaps,  that  he  was  there  at  the  time 
he  went  in,  but  not  necessarily,  I  think. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Bkkardt. — I  will  read  my 
note. 

[His  lordship  read  his  note  of  the  evidence.] 

Mr.  Denman, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  your 
loidship  for  setting  me  right,  but  when  the 
witness  assumes  that  he  might  have  said  so,  I 
think  he  should  set  it  right. 

Mr.  Gttmey, — But  you  were  asroiiding  that 
h*  <fid  say  so. 

*  See  the  examination  of  khia  witness  on  the 
trial  of  Brandreth,  m^  p.  803* 
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Mr.  IHiMaii.  ^Tben  yon  mlgbt  hav*  iaid 
ter«*^Iff  I  did  aagr  so  it  was  unthinkingly. 

Ynn  wen  a  witness  against  Bnaditth  ho* 
fore,  now  against  Turner  f — Yes. 

Did  not  you  say  the  other  day  thad  it  was 
Brandreth  who  said  there  would  be  no  good 
done  till  the  government  was  overset  7— They 
both  said  sou 

Whkdi  said  it  fint^~I  oanaol  fieoUeet 
whidi  said  it  first. 

Can  you  recollect  the  words  that  either  of 
them  used  ?— -He  said  there  would  be  no  good 
doings. 

Who  sakt  ?— Both  of  them. 

I  ask  you  the  words  that  one  of  them  said ; 
swear  to  the  words  that  either  of  them  said  ? 
— ^It  was  William  Tiimer  mentioned  it  firsL 

What  did  he  say  r-41e  said  there  would  be 
no  good  doings  till  sudi  time  as  the  govern- 
ment was  overturned. 

Did  Brandreth  say  It  in  the  same  lan- 
guage \ — Yes,  but  not  till  soma  time  afterwards. 

now^soon  afterwards  f-^I  cannot  say. 

Might  it  be  an  hour  afteiwasds  f-^Perhaps 
it  mipit,  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  think  Martin  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearittff  that  if  it  was  said  t — ^Yes,  but 
he  was  not  in  the  room  all  the  time,  he  was 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  might  not  hear  it. 

Being  a  witoess  against  TWner  to-day,  and 
having  been  a  witness  against  Brandreth  on 
Thursday,  I  wish  to  ask  when  700  were  taken 
up  ? — I  mrget  since  I  was  taken  up. 

Were  you  taken  up  ? — ^No,  I  was  not  takeii 
up. 

When  did  you  first  disclose  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  magistrate  or  any  other  person  ? — 
\Vhen  I  was  called  upon. 

When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  week  F — 
No. 

Was  it  in  thorourie  of  the  same  month  ?-^ 
Yes. 

You  did  not  volunteer  any  information  upon 
the  subject  at  any  time  ? — ^No ;  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

You  mean  to  swear  that  was  your  reason  7— > 
I  did  not  know  it  was  my  duty  to  talk  about 
what  they  had  been  doing. 

Did  you  say  the  other  day  that  your  reason 
for  not  doing  it  was,  that  they  threatened 
to  put  you  up  the  chimney  7— Yes. 

Did  not  you  say  (hey  threatened  so  hard  any 
persons  who  mentionied  any  thing?— I  told 
them  to  take  care,  there  were  constables  in  the 
room :  they  said,  if  we  mentioned  anything, 
th^  should  thrust  us  up  the  chimney. 

How  came  you  now  to  mention  u>r  the  first 
time  that  yon  did  not  know  it  wae  your  duty 
to  mention  such  a  circumstance? — Whea  a 
was  sworn  I  was  not  sworn  in  for  such  an  oe- 
eaaion ;  I  was  sworn  in  to  protect  my  master's 
place. 

Those  works  at  Butterley  ?~Yes« 

And  yon  heard  all  this  conversation  abont 
Bttlterley  witiiout  disclosing  ? — Yes. 

And  you  mean  to  swear  your  reason  for  MS 
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disclosing  was,  tint  you  did  not  know  it  was 
your  duty  to  disclose  it? — Yes,!  will. 

You  were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jessop  ? — 
Yes. 

You  were  eating  his  bread  ? — ^I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  I  was  eating  his  bread. 

You  were  earning  your  subsistence  from 
him  ? — Yes. 

You  were  sworn  in  specially  to  protect  his 
property  but  the  day  before  ? — Yes,  the  night 
before. 

•  Being  a  witness  against  Turner  to-day,  you 
have  stated  that  he  said  every  man  would  have 
plenty  of  rum  and  one  hundred  guineas?— 
Yes. 

Did  Brandreth  say  that  too?— Tliey  both 
said  it. 

Did  they  mention  it  together  ? — ^No ;  but  the 
men  were  coming  in,  and  they  were  saying  that 
to  every  body  as  they  came  in. 

Did  they  both  say  it  together  ? — No. 
'  Which  said  it  to  you  ? — ^Turner. 

Did  he  say  that  to  you  f — He  said  it  to  me 
fls  well  as  the  rest ;  he  was  in  the  room,  and 
said  it. 

It  was  said  generally  to  the  whole  party  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  he  say  that  as  soon  as  you  came  into 
the  room  ? — No. 

Whom  did  you  go  with  ?— John  Elsden. 

Pray  is  Cope  here  P — Yes. 

Is  he  at  the  Flower-pot? — ^No. 

Is  Martin  at  the  Flower>pot  ? — No. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
with  him  ? — I  have  seen  nim. 

Since  you  were  examined  here  on  Thursday, 
have  you  not  spoken  to  Martin  about  the  evi- 
dence to  be  given  in  this  cause  ? — I  cannot  say, 
but  I  have  said  something  to  him. 

Who  raised  money  to  send  Weightman  to 
Nottingham  ?— The  money  was  gathered  in  the 
room. 

Did  you  subscribe  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

You  did  not  subscribe  ?—- 1  did  not  gather 
the  money ;  I  saw  the  money. 

Do  YOU  mean  to  say  you  did  not  understand 
me  when  I  put  the  question  ? — ^I  gave,  I  did 
not  receive. 

I  asked  you  whether  you  did  not  subscribe  : 
I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  understand  me 
to  mean  whether  you  gave  any  thing? — I  gave. 

Did  Brandreth  subscribe  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  sum  you  advanced  upon  that 
occasion  ?**Sivpence  :  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  giving  it  for  though. 

Then,  if  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
giving  it  for,  how  does  it  happen  you  are  able 
to  swear  to-day  you  were  giving  it  for  send- 
ing Wtightmaa  to  Hottingham  ? — After  I  gave 
the  money  they  told  me  what  it  was  for,  but  at 
the  time  I  gaft  it  I  did  not  know  what  for. 
^  What  did  Uwy  ask  you  for?-^They  asked  me 
for  sixpence ;  I  knew  afterwards  what  it  was 
for. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  know  at 
the  time  what  it  was  giten  fiv?— 4  was  told 
afterwards,  nbt  before. 
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How  soon. afterwards  were  you  toldWI 
cannot  say;  when  the  money  was  galherol, 
round. 

Turner  told  you  that  I  sup^xMe  ?— Wlnt 
Turner. 

Turner  told  you  what  the  money  was  vranted 
for  ? — No ;  he  did  not  tell  me. 

After  you  had  subscribed  ? — No ;  it  was  not 
Turner  who  did  tell  me. 

Who  was  it  that  mentioned  that? — ^It  was 
mentioned  in  the  room ;  which  it  was  I  canpot 
tell ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  to  send  Joseph 
Weightman  to  Nottingham^  to  know  how  tnty 
were  going  on. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  was  before  Tar- 
ner  came  in? — No ;  it  was  while  Turner  wat 
in  the  room. 

How  long  did  you  stay  ? — Till  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

When  you  heard  the  purpose  of  sending 
this  man  to  Nottingham  to  know  what  was- 
doing,  did  you  ask  for  the  sixpence  back  agsun  { 
— No. 

You  told  them  you  were  a  constable?*— 
Yes. 

You  walked  away  very  quietly  ? — ^I  did  not 
ask  them  for  any  sixpence  back  that  ever  I  gave 
them. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Jessop's  works  that  day  f 
— No ;  I  went  home  to  my  own  house. 

You  went  to  work  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  Mr.  Goodwin  when  you  went  to 
work  ? — Yes ;  I  might  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Did  you  tell  him  what  had  passed  ?— No. 

Nor  Mr.  Jessop  ? — No. 

Nor  Mr.  Wragg  ?— No. 

Nor  any  magistrate  whatever  ? — ^No. 

Because  you  did  not  know  it  was  your  doty 
lo  to  do. 

Thomai  Turner  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gtmey. 

Are  you  a  (rame*woik  knitter  ?— Yes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  last 
did  you  live  with  your  father  at  or  near  South- 
wing6eld  ? — ^Yes. 

You  have  been  taken  up  upon  this  business 
I  believe,  and  kept  in  custody  for  some  time 
past  ? — Yes, 

In  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June, 
at  what  hour  did  you  quit  your  Other's  hooM  ? 
— Nearly  nine  o'clock. 

In  company  with  whom  ? — Samuel  Ludlam 
and  John  Walker. 

To  what  place  did  you  so  ? — To  the  meet- 
ing-house in  Southwingfield. 

Opposite  the  meeting-house?— -Yes. 

How  near  is  that  to  colonel  Halton*8  gate- 
way  ? — ^Very  near ;  the  meeting  is  on  one  side^ 
and  colonel  Halton's  gate  on  tlus  other. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  Turner? — ^Yet. 

You  knew  him  ?-^Yes. 

You  had  known  him  long,  I  suppose  P— O 
Yes. 

In  whose  company  was  heP  — Qefl>KO 
Weighinan*s  and-  j^randieth's.  ■ .    . 
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OfeiMgt  Weightiiuui,«iMl  BnundreUi  who  wu 
ttikd  here  UM' other  day  T^Yes. 

Had  they  any  aims  r — ^Yes. 
•  ^kat  arms  f — All  three  guns. 

Bach  had  a  gun  ? — ^Yes. 
'  Where  did  you  see  them?^-At  a  place  called 
fialguybrook. 

is  tinat  near  colonel  Hal  ton's  gate  f — It  may 
be  about  two  hundred  yards  from  it. 

•Do  you  know  HuQl*s-hera  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  in  the  way  to  itf-— Yes. 

You  say  you  saw  the  prisoner  William 
IPumer,  and  Ueorge  Weishtmany  and  Brand- 
lethy  each  with  a  gun  ? — ^x  es. 

Was  the  prisoner  doin'^  any  thing  ¥rith  his 
gwi  ? — ^Yes ;  he  was  loading  Uie  gun. 

With  what  P— A  bullet, 

-  liow  near  were  you  to  him  at  that  time  ? — 
Vcr}'  I) oar. 

'  Did  George  WeighUnan  say  anything  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ?— He  said,  "  come 
lads,  I  expect  an  engagement  rery  soon." 

Did  he  say  where  T^-Yes. 

Where  ? — At  Butterley  furnace^  with  Mr. 
Jessbp's  men. 

Anything  more  ? — He  said  he  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  last  long. 

Were  you  tokl  then  where  you  were  to  meet  ? 
—Yes. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  prisoner. 
'  At  what  place?— At  HuntVbam. 
.  Did  you  know  Brandreth  before  that  time  I 
—No. 

Did  you  learn  who  and  what  he  was  ? — 
Yes. 

Whom  of  ? — I  asked  the  prisoner  who  that 
person  was,  and  he  said,  that  is  our  captain 
vom  Nottingham. 

Did  any  of  the  persons  there  go  towards' 
HuntVbam  ?— Yes. 

Who  ? — All  three  of  them,  and  me  after- 
wards. 

By  the  three  doyou  mean  George  Weightman, 
Turner,  and  Brandreth  ?— Yes. 

And  you  and  others  followed  them  f — Yes. 

Were  there  persons  assembled  at  the  bam  ? 
•^Yes. 

How  many  in  number? — ^Why,  I  cannot 
justly  say,  perhaps  a  score  or  better. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? — Armed. 

With  what? — ^Difierent  weapons;  spikes, 
and  guns,  and  swords. 

Did  you  see  any  arms  besides  those  that  they 
had  in  their  hands  ? — Yes. 

-  Where  were  those  arms  ? — There  were  a  few 
lay  by  the  hedge  side,  which  were  not  taken 
up  when  I  was  there. 

What  were  those  f — Spikes, 
Did.you  say  spikes  or  pikes  ? — Spikes. 
Was  William  Barker  among  tae  persons 
there  f— Yes. 
What  had  he  ?— A  spike. 

[Several  pikes  were  produced.] 

Dajcott  mean  such  things  as  tliose  now  pro- 
duced when  you  speak  of  spikes  P— Yes. 
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Was  John  HiU  (here  T— Yei. 

What  had  he  ?—A  spike. 

Was  Samuel  Lodlam  there?— Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— A  spike. 

Was  Robert  Turner  there  ?— Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— I  think  Be  had  a  sword,  but 
I  cannot  recoUecL  I  saw  him  with  a  sword 
afterwards. 

Do  you  know  4  man  called  Manchester 
Turner  ?-yes. 

Is  there  anything  remarkable  in  his  face  ? 
— Yes,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an 
eye. 

What  had  he  ?— He  had  a  swofd. 

Was  Charles  Swaine  there  ? — Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— He  had  a  spike 

Did  YOU  hear  Brandreth  say  anything  about 
where  be  was  going  to  ? — =No,  I  cannot  recol- 
lect that  I  did. 

Did  you  hear  any  person  say  where  they 
were  going  to  ? — I  heard  no  more  said  than 
that,  that  George  Weightman  said  we  must  go 
to  Topham's  first. 

W^as  any  thing  said  about  where  you  were  to- 
go  ?— Yes,  the  captain  said,  •*  We  must  go  to. 
Nottingham-foresV'  where  there '  would  be  a 
vast  quantity  of  people  to  meet  us." 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  captain?— ^Brand- 
reth. « 

Did  the  party  go  away  from  that  spot?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  away  in  confusion  together,  or  in 
any  order  ? — We  were  formed  in  order. 

By  whom? — By  William  Turner  and  Brand- 
reth. 

What  sort  of  order  were  you  formed  in  ? — 
We  were  formed  in  rank. 

Do  you  mean  at  al)  like  soldiers  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  receiTC  any  thing  from  any  person 
to  carry  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  receive  ? — A  bag  of  bullets. 

From  whom  ? — From  George  Bramley. 

To  what  place  did  you  then  march  forwards  ? 
— To  Topham's  ground. 

How  many  in  number  do  you  conceive  that 
you  consisted  of  ? — I  cannot  say ;  there  were^^ 
I  think,  better  than  a  score. 

Who  commanded  you  to  march  ? — Brand- 
reth. 

To  what  house  did  you  first  go  ? — James 
Ilardwick's. 

Is  his  name  James  or  Samuel  ? — Samuel  ; 
there  are  both  father  and  son. 

To  Mr.  Hardwick*8,  however  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  any  thing  taken  from  Mr.  Hardwick*8- 
house  ? — ^Not  that  I  saw  of. 

Where  did  the  party  go  to  next  ? — ^To  Tom- 
linson's. 

Did  you  go  with  them  to  Tomlinson's  or 
stay  a  little  Mhind  ? — I  did  not  go  with  them 
to  Tomlinson's. 

Did  you  keep  your  bullets,  or  deliver  them 
to  any  other  person? — I  deUvered  my  ballets 
to  another  person. 

Who  was  that  ?— Samuel  Lndlam. 

To  what  place  did  you  tiien  go  ? — ^We  went 
the  nearest  way  to  meet  them  at  Topham**^ 
close,  : 
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.  Did  yott  ezpeet  to  ttieet  any  persoiis  there? 
—Yes. 

Whom  ?— The  Pentridge  people  were  tohaye 
net  vm  there. 

From  ivhom  had  you  learned  that  ? — From 
George  Weightman. 

When  you  got  near  to  Topham's-doee  did 
any  other  persons  join  f — ^Not  till  we  got  to 
Topham's-close. 

Who  joined  you  there  t — ^Isaac  Ladlam  the 
elder,  and  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and  William. 

What  bad  they  in  their  hands?— They  had 
Spikes* 

When  yott  speak  of  spikes,  do  you  mean 
this  description  of  weapon  ? — Yes. 
.    Did  the  Pentridge  people  meet  you  there  as 
you  expected  ? — No. 

'  What  was  done  upon  that } — It  was  agreed 
that  George  Weightman  should  take  the  rag  of 
bullets,  and  goby  the  WireHOdili,  and  if  he  met 
the  Pentridge  people  turn  them  back  to  Pen- 
tridge-lane-end. 

Did  Weightman,  and  any  other  persons 
with  him,  go  that  way ?~ Yes;  they  left  us 
there. 

Did  Weightman  take  with  him  the  bag  of 
bullets  ?— 'Yes. 

To  what  place  did  the  large  party  go  in  which 
you  were  N--To  £lijah  Hall's. 

Did  Brandreth  and  the  prisoner,  Turner,  ac- 
company you  to  Elijah  Hall's  ? — Yes. 

What  was  done  at  Mr.  Hsdrs?—  When  I  got 
to  Mr.  Hall's  door  he  was  on  the  outside,  and 
the  door  fastened. 

I  do  not  ask  you  all  the  conversation  that 
took  place,  but  was  -any  thing  taken  from 
Mr.  Hall's  ? — Yes ;  his  gun  and  his  son  was 
taken. 

Did  Mr.  Hall  give  up  his  gun  and  his  son 
willingly  f  or  were  they  taken  by  force  ? — He 
did  not  give  them  up  willingly. 

Were  they  taken  oy  force? — Yes. 

For  this  purpose  did  any  of  your  party  go 
into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Which  of  them? — There  were  several;  I 
cannot  mention  which. 

Was  Brandreth  one  ?-rYes. 

Was  William  Turner  one  ? — I  saw  him  at 
the  door,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  went  into 
the  house. 

There  were  many  went  in? — ^Yes,  there 
were. 

To  what  house  did  you  next  go? — Isaac 
Walker's,  I  believe. 

Were  any  arms  taken  from  Mr.  Walker^s  ? 
—Yes. 

What  ?— I  saw  a  pistol  taken. 

Who  had  that?— Brandreth. 

What  did  Brandreth  do  with  it  ?— He  stuck 
it  into  an  apron  he  had  tucked  round  him. 

Tucked  round  him  like  a  belt? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  pistol  did  it  appear  to  be  ? — It 
appeared  to  be  a  brass-barrellea  pistol. 

Was  William  T\irner  there  too  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

To  whose  house  did  you  next  proceed  ? — 
Henry  Bestwick's. 


I  omitted  to  ask  yoo  whether  WiUiam  Bar- 
ker was  amongst  yoa  at  the  house  of  Mr.  HmSR 
—Yes.  • 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Barker  saying  any 
thing  in  the-  hearing  pf  the  party?— Yes;  he 
told  Mr.  Hall  he  had  wishea  for  that  day  to 
come  long,  biit  it  had  come  at  last 

I  think  you  say  you  next  proceeded  to  Best* 
widc's?— Yes. 

Was  any  violence  used,  there  ? — 1  did  not 
see  it ;  I  heard  the  dass  jinele  from  the  bieakr 
ing  of  the  windows,  but  I  did  not  see  what  th^ 
did. 

To  whose  house  did  yoo  go  next  ?— To  Sa- 
muel Hunt's. 

What  did  Mr.  Htmt  give  yoa?— Mr.  Himt 
gave  us  bread  and  cheese. 

Any  thing  to  drink  ? — ^Beer. 

What  then? — ^He  dressed  bim  and  came 
along  vrith  us. 

Any  body  with  him  ? — ^His  map. 

Was  the  prisoner  with  you  at  that  time?-*« 
Yes, 

And  in  Hunt^s  house  ?— Yes. 

To  whose  house  did  you  next  proceed  t — 
Mrs.  Hepworth's. 

What  was  done  there  ?— A  gun  was  taken 
there,  I  believe. 

Before  the  gun  was  taken,  was  any  entrance 
to  the  house  demanded  by  any  person  ? — YesT 

By  whom  ? — By  Brandireth. 

Were  the  rest  of  the  party  by  ? — ^Almost  aH 
of  them  in  the  yard. 

Was  admission  given  ? — ^No; 

Was  any  thing  said  by  Brandreth  or  by  any 
of  the  party  about  the  object  of  your  wanting 
admission  r — Yes. 

What  did  they  say  ? — ^They  said  they  wanted 
her  ffun  out  of  the  house. 

Was  any  attempt  made  to  break  in  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  any  part  of  the  fastenings  broken  ?— I 
think  not. 

Was  any  window  broken? — ^Yes;  I  think 
there  was. 

Any  thing  done  to  force  the  door  ^ — Yes. 

What  was  done  ? — A  large  stone  thrown. 

By  whom  ? — By  Samuel  Hunt. 

When  the  window  was  broken,  did  any  of 
yonr  party  do  any  thing  at  that  window  ? — ^les^ 
Brandreth. 

What  did  Brandredi  do  P— He  shot  thiaai^ 
the  window. 

Had  that  shot  any  effect  ? — ^Yes. 

What  effect  7— That  shot  killed  a  man,  I  bo^ 
lieve. 

What  man  do  you  mean  ?— Robert  Walters^ 

What  was  he  ? — Servant  to  Mis.  Hepwortb. 

Did  you  see  him  lying  upon  the  floor  .afler« 
wards  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  vou  say  any  thins  to  Brandreth  on  hit 
doing  tnat  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

What  did  you  say  f— I  toki  him  he  should 
not  have  shot  that  poor  innocent  lad ;  he  said 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  he  should  do  it 

Any  thing  more  ? — ^And  if  I  said  any  thii^ 
more  to  him  about  it;  he  would  blow  m^ 
bniins  out  if  he  heard  me  say  any  thing  mone^ 
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How  near  wef«  "yoa  to  Brandradk  it  the 
.tiuie  he  fired  ?-^Jlifee  or  four  yards ;  there 
were  three  or  four  people  between  him  and 
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Who  were  they  ?-->£li)ah  Hall  was  one,  and 
William  Ludlam. 

Was  William  Tamer  at  the  house  at  that 
lime  ? — ^YeSy  bat  not  so  very  near. 

How  near  was  he  to  him? — ^I  cannot  say; 
i  taW  him  in  thb  yard  shortly  before  it  was 
done* 

How  shortly  before  t— May  be  a  minnte,  or 


After  the  man  was  shot  were  the  arms  giren 
out  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

To  whose  house  did  yoU  next  proceed  ? — 
To  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Did  you  meet  with  any  party  there  ?— Yes. 

From  Pentridge  ?«-YeSf  from  difierentplaces, 
I  dare  say. 

How  many?'-^Tbere  might  be  a  score  of 
them. 

What  might  be  the  size  of  your  party  alto* 
gether  by  that  time  ? — Forty  or  fifty. 

Were  those  who  joined  you  armed  or  unarm- 
ed ? — Most  of  them  armed. 

Were  they  armed  in  the  same  way  with  your 
party  ?— In  the  same  way. 
•  Some  with  guns  and  some  with  spikes  ? — 
Yes. 

While  you  were  at  Pentridge-lane-end  did 
you  htar  what  wu  going  on  at  Pentridge  ? — 
No, 

Did  you  hear  any  knocking  at  houses,  and 
to  on  ? — Not  at  Pentridge ;  at  Pentridge-lanc- 
end. 

Did  you  hear  any  noise  of  the  same  kind  as 
fliat  you  had  heard  at  other  houses  ? — Yes. 

Were  arms  obtained  from  many  different 
houses  ? — I  did  not  see  any ;  tbete  was  a  great 
disturbance  at  Buckland  Hollow. 

Were  any  arms  got  from  thence  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Were  any  men  got  ? — Yes,  I  believe  men 
were  brought. 

Did  you  afterwards  march  towards  Pcn- 
tridge-town  ? — ^Yes. 

In  TOur  way  there,  was  any  thing  said  by 
Brandreth  about  any  person  that  must  do  any 
thing  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Brandreth  say? — ^We  were  not 
formed  into  rank  at  that  time. 

Do  you  remember  Brandreth  saying  any 
thing  about  what  should  be  done? — Yes, 
Brandreth  asked  whether  there  was  any  in 
the  ranks  who  had  been  in  the  militia  and  knew 
discipline. 

What  did  he  say  they  must  do  ? — He  said 
they  must  turn  out  and  keep  the  men  in  order. 

Upon  that,  did  any  man  turn  out? — Yes. 

"Who  ? — Charles  Swaine. 

Had  he  been  in  the  militia  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe 
io. 

What  was  then  done? — ^We  were  then 
marched  forward. 

But  before  that  were  you  put  into  rank  ?-*« 
Yes. 


By  wh<mi  ?— By  Brendiilhf  WiUiam  Tomer, 
and  this  Charles  Swaine. 

In  puttinffyon  into  nxkf  where  were  the  men 
placed  who  had  the  guns? — ^They  were  placed 
the  first 

Where  were  the  men  widi  the  spikes  ? — ^I  a 
the  rear. 
-  How  many  deep  were  jroa  in  line? — ^Two. 

You  were  two  and  two  ? — ^Yes. 

The  men  with  guns  firsts  and  then  those  with 
spikes  ? — ^Yes. 

AVho  was  your  commander  ?— Brandreth. 

Who  appeared  to  be  second  in  command  ? 
— TVimer. 

Do  you  mean  the  prisoner  Turner  f — Yes. 

When  you  entered  the  Tillage  of  Pentridge, 
were  you  joined  bv  any  persons  ?«-Yes. 

By  whom?— Edwara  Turner  and  Joseph 
James,  I  Imow. 

Were  there  any  others?  — Yet,  sereral 
others. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmod  ?— Edward 
Turner  was  armed, 

Whatwith?— A  gun. 

What  had  James  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  those  who  came  with  them  armed  ? 
— Some  of  them,  and  some  not. 

What  were  the  others  armed  with  ? — ^P*^^- 

At  Pentridge  were  arms  taken  from  different 
houses?— I  believe  so,  I  did  not  see  them 
taken. 

How  do  you  know  there  were?— By  the 
disturbances,  knocking  folks  up. 

Did  you  hear  at  other  houses  the  same 
kind  of  disturbances  you  had  witnessed  at  the 
houses  you  had  been  at  ? — Yes. 

Did  George  Weightman  and  other  people 
rejoin  you  ? — George  Weightman  rejoined  as  a 
little  before  we  got  into  Pentridge. 

And  others  with  him  i* — I  cannot  say ;  I  saw 
him  there. 

Among  other  houses  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Booth's  ? — ^Yes. 

W^as  any  thing  taken  from  Mr.  Booth's  P-*A 
poney,  I  believe. 

Who  took  it? — I  saw  George  Weightman 
with  it. 

Was  any  person  placed  upon  that  poney  ? — 
Yes. 

Who  was  that? — I  cannot  hit  upon  his 
name. 

Was  his  name  Storer  ? — Yes,  he  pretended 
to  be  ill. 

And  he  was  lifted  upon  the  poney  ? — ^Yee. 

Did  you  then  march  to  Butterley  ? — Yes. 

Wlien  you  came  near  ihe  office,  do  you  re- 
member seeing  Mr,  Goodwin?  did  he  come 
out  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  thing  pass  between  Mr.  Goodwin 
and  your  party  ? — Yes,  something,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was. 

After  that  were  you  marehed  elsewhere?— 
Yes, 

By  whom  ?— Bv  Brandreth. 

To  what  place  r — ^To  Ripley. 

Did  WiUiam  Turner  continue  toaoOompany 
you?— iYes, 
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When  yoo  trrivtd  at  Ripley  tvere  you  order- 
ed by  Braodreth  to  do  any  thing  ? — ^Yes,  to  halt 
and  to  give  three  buzyas. 

For  what  purpose  were  the  huizas  given  ?•— 
I  cannot  say,  I  aid  not  hear  him  say.  . 

To  wbat  place  did  you  then  proceed  P— To 
Codnor. 

To  wbat  bouse  in  Codnor  did  you  first  go  1 
«— To  the  public-bouse. 

Is  that  called  the  Giass^ouse  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  done  there  P — ^We  got  some  ale 
there. 

Was  the  landlord  knocked  up  P— Yes. 

Wbo  ordered  the  bUl  1— WiUiam  Turner  and 
Brandreth  ordered  tbe  bill. 

What  was  the  amount? — Eight  and  twenty 
shillings. 

Did  you  go  to  any  fiirm-yard  near  Codnor  ?— 
Yes,  I  believe  we  did,  I  remember  something  of 
that  farm-yard. 

Did  the  prisoner  do  any  thing  there  ?— He 
was  in  the  yard,  and  Brandreth^  and  several 
others. 

What  did  they  do  ?•— They  brought  three  men 
out. 

From  what  place?— >From  the  bam  I  be- 
lieve. 

Were  those  men  placed  in  your  ranks  ? — ^I 
think  we  were  not  in  ranks  then,  but  as  it  hap- 
pened. 

Were  they  placed  in  your  body  ?— Yes,  they 
were. 

Did  they  go  with  you  willingly  ? — ^Not  veiy 
willingly  I  think. 

Did  you  then  march  on  to  Langley-mill?— 
Yes. 

Whom  did  you  meet  with  there  ? — George 
Weightman. 

On  foot  or  on  horseback  ?— On  horseback. 

On  what  horse  ?— On  Mr.  Booth's  poney. 

To  what  place  had  he  beenP — ^To  Nottingham 
I  understood. 

When  he  met  you,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? — 
He  said,  that  Nottingham  was  risen ;  the  town 
was  taken,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  come 
out  of  their  barracks,  and  we  must  march  on. 

Did  you  march  on?— Yes. 

Towards  Nottingham  ? — ^Yes. 

How  &r  did  you  go  with  tbemP — ^I  am  a 
stranger  to  that  couotnf. 

Did  you  go  beyond  Eastwood? — ^Yes ;  two  or 
three  miles. 

Did  you  and  some  others  then  quit  them  ?— 
Yes. 

When  you  quitted,  which  way  were  the  rest  of 
the  party  going? — Towards  Nottibgham ;  but 
there  were  very  few  left. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  were  leading  them 
that  were  left  P— When  I  left  them,  William 
Turner  and  Brandreth  were  discoursing  to* 
gether. 

Throughout  the  march,  did  William  Turner 
march  in  the  line  with  the  men  in  general,  or  on 
one  side  ? — He  vras  never  in  the  line  that  I  ever 
taw. 

And  you  have  .told  me  before,  he  seemed  to 
be  tlie  second  in  command ;  did  ha  act  90 
throughout  ?*-Yes ;  I  bdieve  so^ 


Tkma»  Turner  cross-examined  l^ 
Mr.  Gtttt.. 

What  do  you  mean  by  second  in  commend ; 
he  was  not  elected  to  any  command  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gwnev, — ^Will  you  excuse  me  ?  had  ypu 
any  weapon  f— Yes ;  a  pike. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — ^I  flung  it  down  on 
the  side  of  the  road  by  some  nettles. 

Did  any.  others  of  the  party  throw  down  tbtir 
pikes  also  P — ^Yes ;  they  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  point  out  to  the  soldieni, 
the  places  where  the  pikes  were? — ^Yes. 

And  they  were  collected  by  the  soldiers  ?4- 
Yes ;  some  were  gone  when  I  got  there. 

And  you  showra  the  remainder?— Yes.     ' 

Mr.  Ovit. — You  are  a  frame-work  knitteryl 
understand  P — ^Yes. 

Were  you  in  full  employ  at  that  timel-»« 
Yea. 

And  you  saw  Brandreth  fire  in  at  the  windov, 
at  Hepworth's  P — ^Yes. 

You  of  course  were  angry  with  him  for  to 
doing  ?  you  blamed  him  for  it  ?— Yes. 

You  said  he  should  not  have  hurt  that  poor  ii. 
ttoeent  boy  ? — ^Yes. 

I  believe  that  you  did  not  know  that  the  peer 
fellow  was  killed  when  you  went  away? — He  ap- 
peared to  be  killed,  he  lay  on  the  floor. 

As  you  were  out  of  doors  P — Yes. 

Several  who  were  there  blamed  Brandrefii 
for  doing  that  ? — ^I  did  not  hear  that. 

However,  you  cannot  take  upon  yourself  lo 
say  that  the  prisoner,  William  Turner,  was  near 
biro,  or  in  sight  of  him,  at  the  time  that  that 
happened  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

You  quitted  them  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

At  what  hour  ? — ^It  might  be  between  nine 
and  ten  the  following  morning. 

They  had  chiefly  dropped  off  by  that  timeP-— 
Yes ;  most  of  them  had  dropped  off :  there  were 
very  few  then. 

How  many  do  you  think  were  left  at  that 
time  P— They  were  going  forward  in  different 
directions,  there  was  a  public-house,  and  rl 
stopped  at  the  public-bouse. 

Were  there  a  dozen,  or  a  score  left,  collected 
together  when  you  quitted? — Yes;  I  should 
think  .there  was. 

There  might  be  about  a  dozen  orascoreleAr? 
—Yes. 

Thomas  Tuner  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Gvmey, 

Were  there  more  parties  than  one  at  that  tin%e 
marching  towards  Nottingham  ? — Yes ;  the  line 
was  broken,  and  they  were  going  some  forwards 
and  some  backwards. 

Were  they  all  going  towards  Nottingham?— 
No ;  some  backwards. 

How  many  do  yoo  think  were  accompanying 
Brandreth  and  Turner  when  you  quitted  them.? 
—Very  few  then« 

As  you  were  going  back  did  you  meet  a^gr 
withers  foUowiog  tbemP-^No;  I  did  ndtfo  the 
tornpikis  way  back. 
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Btmy  TmHtan  tworn. — Examined  by 
Mr*  Sergeant  Copley. 

You  tre  a  fenner,  linug  at  Soath-wingfield 
Paik^Yes. 

Do  yoQ  remember  on  Monday  the  9th  of 
^une,  seeing  any  person  from  Hardwick*s  boose? 
^  — Yesy  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Machin. 

At  what  time  of  the  night  was  it  ? — ^It  was 
•boat  half-past  nine  or  a  quarter  before  ten. 

Did  be  giTe  you  any  information  of  any  kind  ? 
—Yes,  be  said 

•  I  do  not  ask  what  be  told  vou,  but  in  conse- 

Sience  of  that  information  what  did  you  do  ?— 
y  wife  and  me  locked  the  door  and  went 
out  into  the  yard. 

While  you  were  in  the  yard  did  any  persons 
coue  to  your  house  T — ^Yes,  as  we  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  yard  there  was  a  quantity  of  people 
in  at  the  other  end. 
Wliat  did  they  do? — They  went  up  to  the 

door  and  began  to  rattle. 
They  began  to  rattle  at  the  door? — Yes. 

•  In  consequence  of  their  rattling  at  the  door 
did  you  say  anything  to  them  ?— Yes,  I  went  up 

•  to  than  and  asked  what  they  wanted. 

How  many  might  there  be?— There  appeared 
'  to  me  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? — They  were 
•nnedy  some  spikes  and  some  guns.  ^ 

By  spikes  do  you  mean  instruments  of  that 
■deioription  [nka]f — Yes.' 

After  vounad  asked  them  what  they  wanted, 
what  did  they  say?»-They  said  if  I  would  not 
open  the  door  they  would  break  it  and  search 
my  house  for  my  gun. 

Was  William  Turner,  the  prisoner,  amongst 
lihem  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  William  Turner  and  spoke 
to  him. 

When  they  said  they  would  break  your  door 
if  you  did  not  open  it,  what  did  you  say  or  do  ? 
•—4  opened  the  door  and  the  Captain  and 
another  man  followed  me,  but  I  did  not  know 
either  of  them. 

Did  any  body  go  into  the  house  besides  those 
two  ?— No. 

When  they  got  into  the  house,  what  did  they 
do?— They  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  find  the 
gvn  they  would  search  the  house. 

What  did  3rou  do  ? — I  fetched  the  gun  out  of 
the  parlour  off  of  the  bed  tester. 

Did  you  deliver  it  to  them  ? — ^They  demanded 
it  in  my  house  and  I  delivered  it  to  them. 

After  you  had  delivered  the  gun,  did  those 
tWo  men  go  out  ? — ^Those  two  men  went  out 
'ftnid  I  went  and  stood  just  within  the  door. 

After  they  had  gone  out  and  you  had  stood  at 
the  door  in  the  manner  you  describe,  did  they 
either  of  them  say  anything  to  you  ? — They  said, 
**  come,  you  must  go  and  all ;"  and  I  said  I 
would  not. 

When  you  said  you  would  not,  what  reply 
did  they  make  ? — They  said  I  had  better  go  that 
night  than  stay  till  the  morning,  for  there  was 
a  great  gang  coming  out  of  Sheffield  and  a  great 
cloud  from  the  north  that  would  sweep  all  be- 
fore them. 
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When  they  bad  said  thit ,  did  you  say  any- 
thing more  at  that  time? — I  told  them  I 
would  not  go,  that  I  would  stop  while 
morning. 

Upon  your  nying  that,  did  the  man  whom 
they  called  the  Captaiiv  say  anything  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  he  presented  his  gun  to  me  and  swore  he 
would  shoot  moi  and  the  eibwd  wbo  stood  by 
said,  some  of  them,  ^  damn  his  eyes  smite  hn 
head  off;*'  somesaid^  ^brinffhim,''  and  others 
saidy  ^  leave  him/'  and  omers  said  *^  never 
mind." 

After  that  did  the  Captain  say  any  thing 
about  Nottingham  or  Lonaon  ? — Yes ;  be  said 
they  were  going  as  far  as  Nottingham,  and  that 
they  should  be  at  Nottingham  by  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning;  and  that  London  would  be 
taken  by  the  time  they  got  to  Nottingham,  and 
they  need  go  no  forther. 

Did  they  allow  you  to  remain  at  home  ?— 

No;  they  took  me :  I  locked  the  door,  and 
went  into  the  fold-yard ;  and  there  was  George 
Weightman  there,  a  man  whom  I  knew. 

Did  they  put  anything  into  your  hand .' — They 
gave  me  a  spike. 

On  their  giving  you  a  spike,  did  you  say 
any  thing? — Yesj  I  askea  them  to  let  me 
have  my  own  gun,  and  they  denied  it  me,  aod 
said  I  should  not,  I  must  have  a  spike. 

How  far  did  you  fp  with  them  ? — ^About 
three  hundred  yards,  as  near  as  I  can  guess. 

Did  you  get  away  and  get  off? — George 
Weightman  took  my  spike,  and  bade  me  turn 
again. 

Before  George  Weightman  took  your  spike 
what  had  you  said  to  him  ? — He  gave  me  a 
uudge,  you  know. 

Had  you  said  any  thing  to  him  about 
going  ? — ^Yes ;  that  was  in  my  own  yard  :  I 
said  it  was  a  very  hard  case  to  offer  to  take 
me  from  this  lonely  place,  and  to  leave  my 
vufe  there  alone ;  and  he  said  it  was  ;  and  he 
said,  go  a  little  way  and  you  shall  turn  again. 

George  Weightman  you  had  known  before  ? 
"— xes. 

Eenry  Tomliton  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denman. 

How  fer  did  jrou  go? — ^Three  hundred 
yardi. 

Then  he  gave  you  a  nudge,  and  you  went 
home  again  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — Will  you  excuse  my 
putting  another  question  ?  Did  you  speak  to 
William  Turner,  the  prisoner,  in  the  yard  of 
your  house  ? — I  sp<Ae  to  William  Turner  in 
the  yard,  and  said,  **  Well,  William,  are  you 
one?"  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Jlichardt, — ^He  said  before 
that  he  had  seen  him,  and  that  he  had  spoken 
to  him. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ccpl^, — ^It  was  only  the  pre- 
cise words. 

Mr.  Denman. — As  to  the  precise  words, 
they  were,  **  I  saw  William  Torner,  and  spoke 
to  him.'' 
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irir»ftt.— Yes. 

And  you  escaped  t«  soon  as  you  could  f — 
Yes. 

They  said  there  was  a  great  number  coming 
from  Sheffield  ? — Yes;  and  a  great  cloud  from 
the  North. 

Did  the  town  of  Wakefield  happen  to  be 
meniiooed  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of 
Wakefield. 

Nor  the  town  of  Uuddersfield  ?— No^  I  do 
not  recollect  that. 

Sheffield,  and  a  cloud  from  the  North?— 
Yes. 

You  do  not  recollect  who  said  that?— It 
was  the  Captain  who  said  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hall  senior  sworn. — Examined 
by  Mr.  Reader, 

Wliere  do  you  live? — ^At  Southwingfieki 
Park. 

What  arc  you  ?— A  farmer  and  miller. 

What  time  did  you  fasten  up  the  door  of 
your  house,  on  Monday  the  9th  of  June  last  ? 
— About  eleven  o'clock. 

At  night  ? — Yes,  at  night. 

Were  your  family  then  gone  up  stairs  to 
bed  ? — A  part  of  them  was. 

Before  you  went  up  did  you  hear  anything  1 
— I  did  not  go  up  stairs. 

Did  you  hear  anything  ? — I  did. 

What  did  you  hear  ? — ^The  footsteps  of*two 
men. 

Approaching  your  door  ? — ^Approaching  the 
door. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  them,  or  they  to 
you  ? — They  asked  me  if  any  men  had  been 
there  that  night  for  guns  ? 

What  answer  did  you  make  ? — I  told  them 
there  had :  they  said  had  they  taken  any  away  ? 
I  told  them  they  had ;  they  went  away ;  I  then 
opened  the  door,  and  went  out  to  tee  if  there 
was  anybody  about,  with  an  intent  to  take  out 
my  fire  arms. 

Did  you  see  anybody? — I  saw  a  number 
of  armed  men  cominj^  up  to  mv  door,  coming 
into  my  yard,  advancmg  towards  the  door. 

About  how  long  might  that  be  after  the  two 
men  were  gone  away? — A  veiy  few  minutes. 

What  were  they  armed  with? — Pikes  and 
guns,  and  one  had  a  sword. 

By  pikes  you  mean  similar  sort  of  things  to 
those  on  the  table  ? — Yes. 

What  passed  .then  f — ^I  asked  them  what 
they  were  doinff  there  at  that  time  of  the 
night;  nome  of  them  said  they  wanted  a 
bigger  loaf,  and  the  times  altered :  X  told  them 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  them  a  bigger 
loaf,  or  to  alter  Uie  times;  they  said  they  aid 
not  suppose  it  was,  but  they  wanted  my  fire 
arms.  I  told  them  I  had  none  for  them :  they 
said  they  knew  positively  that  I  had,  and  I 
had  better  deliver  them  up  to  prevent  further 
mischief,  to  prevent  the  house  from  being 
fired.  They  then  advanced  towards  the  door, 
close  to  the  door,  and  demanded  entrance ;  I 
told  them  it  was  not  in  nnr  power  to  opef  tht 
door,  being  outside  as  well  as  themselves*. 
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How  was  the  door  at  that  time?— ^H 
locked,  or.  fastened  in  some  manner. 

It  was  fastened  after  you  left  it? — It  was;- 
they  then  began  to  force  it. 

In  what  way? — ^With  their  pikes  and  otfier 
weapons:  then  the  gun  was  given  them- 
through  the  window. 

Through  one  of  your  windows  f — ^Yes, 

Of  course,  by  some  person  within  ? — ^Yes  ; . 
after  they  had  repeatedly  demanded  fire-arms, 
they  then  demanded  me  to  go  along  with* 
(hem.  I  told  them  I  should  not.  Some  of 
them  said,  ''He  has  sons.''  The  Captain! 
then  said,  "  If  he  has  sons,  we  will  take  the- 
young,  and  not  the  old  man."  '  ;  . 

The  person  who  appeared  to  you  to  be 
Captain  ? — ^The  person  that  they  called  Cap-" 
tain. 

Had  they  called  him  Captain  ? — They  had  ;- 
they  said  "  Captain,  how  must  it  be,  must  wa 
force  the  door  r 

What  was  the  answer  F-r-He  ordered  than- 
to  blow  it  in  pieces. 

The  door  ? — ^Yes,  after  repeated  attempts*    > 

Did  you  hear  anything  at  this  time  at  a  dia*/ 
tance  f — I  heard  a  gun  going  off  at  a  little 
village  about  half  a  mile  off. 

About  this  timeT-'A  lit«le  while  before,      i 

What  was  done  then  ? — ^They  tried  to  force 
the  door  again,  when  the  Captain  was  order- 
ing his  men  to  blow  it  in  pieces ;  and  having 
made  several  attempts  in  the  mean  time,  it  wat 
opened  from  within. 

What  passed  on  the  door  being  opened  ?— «- 
On  the  door  being  opened,  the  Captain  and 
several  others  went  in. 

Did  you  go  in  ?— I  did. 

Did  others  go  in  ? — ^To  the  amount  I  thinP 
of  twelve  or  more. 

Did  they  say  what  their  purpose  was  before 
they  went  in? — I  had  not  heard  anything  of 
the  general  purpose  till  they  got  into  the' 
house. 

You  went  in  yourself,  and  the  people  with-'  ' 
out,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  a  doxen  ?— Yei.    . 

What  did  they  do  when  they  got  in  ? — ^They 
demanded  my  sons. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ?— I  told 
them  I  should  not  fetdi  them.  They  de- 
manded me  to  fetch  them.  I  told  them  I 
should  not. 

What  did  they  say  or  do  upon  that  f— The 
Captain  gave  me  two  pushes  with  his  guo. 

With  what  part  of  the  gun?— The  muxde  o£ 
the  gun;  he  presented  it  at  me,  and  told  me 
he  would  blow  my  brains  out  if  I  did  not  im- 
mediately lijBpht  a  candle  and  fotdi  my  sods  to, 
go  along  with  them.  I  told  them  I  should 
not :  he  took  a  candle  from  some  one  of  the, 
fiunily  and  lighted  it  at  the  fire. 

An  mdigfated  candle?— -Yes:  he  lighted  it. 
at  fhB  fire,  and  he  and  ieveral  others  went  iip 
stairs. 

'Could  you  hearnhal  passed  upstairst— I 
hesod  them  threaten  my  sons  to  hm  them  en^ 
if  they  would  not  get  apand  go  akogimi 
themi  vid  ihfif  bioaght  one  dowm. 
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'  WMcb  was  that  f— Elijah. 

How  many  soot  had  you  up  stain  P — ^There 
wara  only  two  big  enough;    they  brought 
BUiah  down  part  dresaed. 
'  Did  they  compel  him  to  finish  his  dressing  ? 
-<-l^ey  did,  ail  out  tying  h»  shoes. 

Was  any  body  doing  any  thing  during  that 
time  ?-— They  were  hunting  about  for  more  fire- 
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.  Did  you  wA  them  any  questions  after  they 
got  into  the  bouse  7 — Yes ;  I  did. 

What  did  you  ask  them  P— I  asked  the  Cx^ 
urn  in  particular  where  he  was  ffotng ;  he  said, 
to  Nottingham,  he  believed  Nottingham  was 
taken  at  that  time. 

■  Did  YOU  arit  them  their  purpose? — ^I  asked 
llMOi  their  purpose ;  he  said  that  they  should 
proceed  from  Nottingham  to  London,  ¥ripe 
«ff  tiM  national  debt,  and  begin  afresh. 

This  was  said  by  the  Captain? — Yes. 

Did  any  persons  in  the  house  say  anything  ? 
•^Mol  in  the  house. 

Did  you  out  of  the  house  hear  anything 
fotbersaid  by  any  body? — ^Yes;  I  followed 
the  men  when  they  went  out  of  the  house. 
I  Did  tiiey  take  your  son  with  them  ? — ^Yes, 
nnd  I  followed  them  to  the  door,  and  desired 
them  not  to  take  him.  Isaac  Ludlam  the 
alder  said  I  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
•iODS,  they  shoold  bring  him  back  and  likewise 
the  gun ;  he  had  better  go  with  his  neighbours 
whi^  he  knew,  than  go  the  next  day  with 
those  that  he  knew  not,  (or  he  believed  there 
would  be  thousands  come  the  next  day. 
.  Was  that  all  he  said  ?— Yes ;  that  was  all. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the 
neraons  you  saw  in  your  house  or  out  of  your 
nouse  ?  there  was  the  Captain  and  Ludlam, 
nnd  who  else? — Isaac  Ludlam,  the  younger. 

There  were  two  Isaac  Ludlams? — Yes; 
William  Ludlam,  William  Barker,  Thomas 
Tomer,  Robert  Turner. 

I  do  not  know  v/hether  you  saw  the  prisoner, 
William  Turner,  there  that  day  ? — Not  upon 
my  premises. 

-  Did  you  see  him  at  all  that  night  ? — ^I  can- 
not positively  say  that  I  saw  him,  but  I  doubt 
I  heard  his  voice. 

•  Was  Manchester  Turner  there  ? — He  was. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hall  senior,  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Cross, 

You  have  known  William  Turner  for  some 
years  ? — I  have. 

.  You  are  acquainted  with  his  general  ch^* 
Dioter? — Yes. 
.  He  has  worked  with  you  I  understand  ? — 

,  For  how  many  years  do  you  think  you  have 
known  him  ? — I  have  known  him  twenty  years. 

-  He  has  fipequently  worked  with  you  f — He 
lias  worked  with  me  for  these  three  or  four 
years  back  at  different  times. 

What  has  been  his  eeneral  character  as  fitf  as 
you  have  known  himf 

i-Iir..  GisfMy.-—I  submit  to  your  lordshipi 
that  the  proper'^iiettion  itat^tojoyii^  r 


I  Mr.  Ooit. — I  submit  to  yoar  lordships  that 
I  diere  is  no  objection  to  the  question  as  to  his 
general  character. 

Mr.  Denman. — ^If  he  is  generallT  a  respect- 
able man,  an  inference  arises  that  he  is  a  loyal 
man. 

Mr.  Crosf. — ^It  would  be  a  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  if  I  might  put  that  question  gene* 
nlly  in  case  of  felony  and  not  on  an  indict- 
ment for  high  treason. 

Mr.  Gumey. — If  a  man  is  indicted  for  felony, 
evidence  is  produced  to  his  honesty;  if  for 
rape,  to  his  chastity,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Denman. — ^Your  lordships  recollect  that 
in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke,*  evidence  as  to 
his  writings  manv  years  before  were  received 
in  evidence  in  order  to  shew  it  improbable  that 
he  should  commit  treason. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  inquiry  into  character  is  always 
adapted  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  Denman. — ^I  do  not  mean  to  reply  upon 
▼our  lordship,  I  onl^  wish  to  put  it  to  your 
lordship  that  this  did  apply  to  the  general 
mind,  ror  that  a  man  who  had  conduct^  him- 
self peaceably  and  respectably  was  not  likely 
to  enter  into  wild  schemes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richardi. — ^The  general 
question  leaves  that,  I  should  think,  very  much 
where  it  was. 

Mr.  Crou,'^  I  shall  not  press  it,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Tlie  question  was  ob- 
jected to  as  too  general  and  therefore  not  ap- 
plying, it  was  not  whether  he  was  a  peaceable 
man  but  as  to  his  geueral  character* 

El^  Hall^un,  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Reader, 

You  are  the  son  of  the  last  witness  ? — I  am. 

Do  you  live  with  your  father  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  all  on  the  night  of 
Mondav  the  9th  of  June,  after  you  had  gone 
to  bed  f — I  was. 

By  what  ? — By  a  large  quantity  of  people. 

Did  any  persons  come  into  your  bed-room  ? 
—They  did. 

About  what  number  ? — Several  people  came 
into  my  bed-room. 

About  what  hour  of  the  night  ? — It  might  be 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  there-abouts. 

Were  they  armed  or  not  ? — ^They  were. 

In  what  way  ? — Some  with  guns  and  some 
with  swords. 

Any  other  weapons  ? — No,  not  that  I  saw. 

What  did  they  require  you  to  do  ? — They 
required  me  to  get  out  of  my  bed  and  go  along 
with  them. 


♦  4  How.  Mod.  St.  Tr.  345;  but  see  R.  t. 
Lambert  and  Perry  10  How.  Mod.  St.  Tr. 
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Did  you  4o  mo  ? — t  did. 

Did  you  do  it  yolantarily  or  were  you  covii- 
pelled  to  do  it  ? — I  was  compelled  to  do  it. 

When  you  ^t  down  stairs,  were  there  any 
other  persons  oelow  ?— Yes,  there  were. 

Were  they  armed  or  not  ? — Some  of  them 
were. 

Did  you  finish  your  dressing  below  ? — I  did 
not. 

You  dressed  yourself  however? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  go  with  them? — I  did. 

"Whom  did  you  see  that  you  knew  amongst 
them  ? — I  saw  several  that  I  knew. 

Who  were  they  ?— The  Nottingham  Captain. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — I  did  not. 

Who  else  ? — ^lliere  were  several  others  that 
I  knew,  I  did  not  observe  them  in  the  house 
but  at  a  little  distance  from,  the  house. 

In  the  road  P — Yes. 

W>re  the  Ludlams  there  ? — Yes. 

The  father  and  son?— Yes,  the  hihtr  and 
two  sons. 

Do  you  know  Manchester  IWner  ?— I  know 
him  by  sight. 

Was  he  there  ? — ^He  was. 

Do  you  know  John  Turner  ? — Yea. 

Was  he  there  ? — I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Do  you  know  William  Turner  the  prisoner  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  he  there? — He  was  a  little  distance 
fiom  the  house,  I  did  not  see  him  about  the 
house,  not  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
bouse. 

li%d  he  any  thing  with  him  when  you  did  see 
him  ? — ^Hc  had. 

What  ?— -A  gun. 

Did  he  join  the  rest  of  the  party  when  you 
came  out,  or  not  P — He  did* 

Where  did  you  proceed  to  first?— To  Isaac 
Walker's. 

Wliat  was  done  when  you  came  to  Isaac 
Walker's  ? — They  demanded  arms. 

How  far  is  Isaac  Walker's  from  your  father's  ? 
^Two  closes. 

Did  you  know  William  Tiimer  before  ?— I 
did. 

You  did  not  see  him  at  your  house  ? — I  did 
not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
there  ? — )<ro,  I  nave  not 

They  went  to  W^alker's  and  demanded  arms  ? 
—Yes. 

What  did  they  get?-— Tliey  got  a  gun  and  a 
pistol. 

Do  you  know  who  gave  it  them  ?— Mr.  Isaac 
Walker. 

Did  he  give  it  willingly  ? — He  did  not. 

In  consequence  of  what  did  he  give  it?—- 
Because  they  threatened  to  shoot  him. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mr.  Walker's? — 
To  Mr.  Bestwick's. 

What  did  they  do  there?— They  went  into 
Mr.  Beatwick's  house  and  brought  out  a  gunu 

Did  they  n^ake  any  noise  at  the  door  before 
they  went  in?— They  did. 

They  afterwards  went  in  and  fetched  out  the 
gun  ?— They  did. 
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Did  they  get  any  man  there  F^They  did. 

Did  they  carry  tine  gun  away  with  them?-^ 
They  did. 

Was  Turner  the  Prisoner  with  you  at  that 
time  ?— He  was. 

Did  they  do  any  thing  at  Mr.  Bestwick's 
house? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  you  go  to  next?— To  San^uel 
Hunt's. 

How  far  is  that  from  Bestwick's?— Three  or 
four  closes. 

All  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  do  at  Hum's  ?— Went  into  tha 
house. 

Did  you  get  any  thing  there  ? — Yes. 

All  the  party  ?— Most  of  them. 

What  did  you  get  there  ?— Bread  and  cheese. 

You  went  in,  too,  did  you? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  any  thing  from  thence  ?— Yes* 

W  hat  ?— They  got  beer. 

Did  you  take  any  thing  with  you  froi^ 
thence?— From  Mr.  Hunt's  you  mean,  Mr. 
Hum  went  along  with  them,  and  his  man. 

What  did  they  carry  ?— They  took  a  goo. 

Any  thing  else  P— I  did  not  see  anv  thing  else. 

Two  of  them  went.  Hunt  and  his  man, 
which  of  them  carried  the  gun  P— His  mu. 

Where  did  you  go  to  jfrom  Hunt's  ?'f-To 
Mary  Hepworth's. 

How  far  is  that  from  Hunt's  ?  —  Several 
doses. 

Haifa  mile  ?— No,  not  so  far  as  that 

Did  the  prisoner  continue  with  you?— He 
did. 

What  passed  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's  ?— They 
made  a  grt^at  disturbance  at  the  door. 

Did  they  demand  anything?  —  They  de- 
manded men  and  arms. 

On  their  demanding  men  and  arms,  did  tfaej 
get  either?— They  did  not 

What  passed  then?  — The  window  wap 
broken. 

By  whom  ?— I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that 
broke  tlie  window. 

Was  it  some  of  the  party  who  wese  thve? 
—Yes. 

What  passed  after  they  broke  the  window  P 
— A  gun  went  off. 

Who  fired  off  that  gun?— The  Nottinghta 
Captain. 

ferandreth? — Yes. 

What  was  the  effect  of  that  gun  going  off? 
— ^Tbey  shot  a  man. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  man  ?— Robert 
Walters. 

Where  was  the  prisoner,  Turner,  at  the 
time  the  gun  was  fired  off?— I  did  not  see  him 
present  at  that  time ;  I  saw  him  before  we  left 
the  house. 

Whereabout?— Not  far  off  the  place. 

Do  you  mean  the  place  where  the  gun  waa 
let  off  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  near  Brandreth  when  you  saw  bimr 
-T-I  did  not  see  that  he  was  near  him ;  he  was 
in  the  yard,  near  the  house. 

Who  else  was  there? — ^Manchester  Timber, 
William  Barker,  Isaac  Lndlam. 
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The  elder  ?-^Yes :  and  William  Ludlam. 

Where  were  the  rest  of  the  party  f— They 
were  aboot  the  place. 

Tou  are  speaking  of  those  persons  as  being 
near  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  get  after  the  man  was  killed 
at  Mrs.  lleDworth*s  ? — Got  a  gun. 

One  gun  f — Yes. 

Where  did  you  eo  to  from  Mrs.  Hepworth*s  ? 
— ^We  went  from  Mrs.  Uepworth's  to  Pentridge- 
lane-end. 

What  did  they  do  there  ? — They  got  several 
wtm  from  the  Lane-end. 

How  did  they  get  them  ? — By  force. 

Were  they  in  bed  ?— Most  of  them  were. 

Were  the  people  knocked  up  whom  you  got 
principally  T — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  hear  a  great  noise  at  the  doorf — I 
heard  aipreat  noise  at  seyeral  doors. 

Did  they  get  arms  as  well  as  men  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

MThere  did  you  go  from  Pentridge-lane-end  ? 
—To  Pentridge. 

What  wa^  done  there? — ^They  broke  into 
several  huustfs  at  Pentridge. 

For  what  f — Men  and  arms. 

Did  they  succeed  in  getting  them? — I  do 
not  know. 

Where  did  you  go  next  f— -I  made  my 
caeape. 

Mrhere  were  they  when  you  left  them? — 
Thev  got  a  Kttle  way  into  Pentridge  town. 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  went  ofl? — 
They  were  breaking  into  some  house. 

INd  you  leave  them  as  soon  as  you  had  a 
&vourable  opportunity  for  doing  so  f— I  did. 

Who  appeared  to  be  the  most  active  persons 
there,  throughout,  from  the  time  you  went 
with  them  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any 
more  active  than  the  others,  except  the  Cap- 
tain. 

Except  Brandreth  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  when  the  captain  formed 
them  ? — I  was. 

Was  he  assisted  by  any  bo<ly  in  forming 
them  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure  ;  I  heard  him 
call  several  names  to  assist  him. 

Do  you  recollect  who  they  were?— -I  did  not 
hear  him  call  them  by  their  names. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Reynoldi. 

Are  you  a  farmer  living  at  Southwingfield- 
park  in  this  county  ? — Yes. 

On  Monday  night,  the  9th  of  June,  were  you 
disturbed  by  any  persons  coming  to  your  house  ? 
—Yes. 

At  what  hour  ? — Half-past  eleven. 

Had  you  and  your  family  retired  to  bed  ? — 
Yes. 

How  many  persons  did  you  see  ? — I  suppose 
about  forty. 

Where  were  they? — Coming  up  the  3raTd 
first,  and  then  they  came  to  the  front  of  the 
hotise. 
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Had  they  any  thing  with  them  f— Yes  ;  pikes 
and  guns. 

Did  ihey  demand  any  thing  of  you?— They 
demanded  a  gun,  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  secr 
vant  man. 

What  did  you  say  to  that  demand  ? — ^I  told 
them  1  had  a  gun  but  no  pistols. 

What  was  said  to  you  by  any  of  them  ? — 
They  aaid  they  were  determined  to  have  the 
gun  and  pistols  too. 

Where  were  you  when  this  conversation 
was  first  held  with  you  f— At  the  bed-room 
window. 

They  speaking  to  you  from  out  of  doors 
below? — Yes. 

What  else  did  they  say  ?— They  pointed  a 
gun  at  me. 

They  speaking  from  the  yard  below  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  who  it  was  that  pointed  the 
gun  at  you  ? — A  man  they  called  the  Captain. 

Was  any  thing  said  at  the  time  the  gun  was 
pointed  at  you? — ^That  if  I  would  not  deliver 
up  my  arms  they  would  fire  at  me. 

Did  they,  or  the  man  say  that  ? — The  Cap- 
tain I  suppose,  that  pointed  it  at  me. 

What  was  then  said  or  done  ? — ^He  ordered 
them  to  break  the  door  o|)en ;  with  that  I  went 
down  and  opened  the  back  door,  not  the  front 
door  they  were  at.  They  went  round  to  meet 
me  at  the  back  door.  The  man  said,  they 
would  make  me  find  the  gun ;  I  took  the  gun 
down  from  where  it  hung  and  gave  it  to  him  : 
they  said  they  would  m^e  me  glad  to  do  it. 

They  then  demanded  my  servant;  I  told 
them  I  had  none,  and  they  went  away. 

Did  any  party  come  again  ? — When  I  had 
fastened  the  door,  and  was  going  up  stairs  to 
bed  again,  they  knocked  again. 

BcK>rc  that,  when  you  gave  them  the  gun, 
was  any  thinu:  said  about  Nottingham  r — I 
asked  them  what  ihcy  wanted  the  arms  for ; 
they  said,  to  take  them  to  Nottingham,  and 
they  would  bring  them  safe  back  again. 

Did  they  demand  anytliing  when  they  came 
the  second  time  ? — Tliey  said,  they  knew  that  I 
had  one  pistol,  and  were  determined  to  have 
it ;  if  I  had  not  two,  I  had  one. 

What  answer  did  you  make  ? — I  told  them, 
I  had  one,  but  I  begged  they  would  let  me 
keep  it ;  they  said,  they  had  orders  to  take  all 
thit  I  had, 'with  that!  was  forced  to  give  it 
them. 

Did  you  give  it  them  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  pistol  was  this  ? — A  brass- 
barrelled  pistol. 

To  whom  did  you  give  it?— To  the  Captain  ; 
he  asked  me  whether  it  was  loaded;  I  told 
him  it  was,  and  he  fired  it  off  at  the  door. 

Did  you  see  what  the  person  did  with  it,  to 
whom  you  gave  it  ? — No,  he  had  it  iu  his  hand 
the  last  time  I  saw  it. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  who  were 
there  ?— There  were  three ;  I  knew  Isaac  Lud- 
lam, William  Barker,  and  Thomas  Maslam, 
Masden  I  suppose  is  his  proper  name. 

You  do  not  know  any  of  the  others  F^-No. 
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Mr.  Hume  Walker  cros»-examiDed  by 
Mr.  Denman, 

How  long  have  you  lived  at  Wingfield  ? — 
Five  and  twenty  years. 

How  long  have  you  known  William  Turner  ? 
— No^  long. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  his  general  character  has  been  ? — I  have 
known  nothing  at  all  about  his  character. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hepworth  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Rkhardsoa, 

I  believe  you  are  a  widow  ? — Yes. 
.    Do  you  occupy  a  fisirm  in  Southwingfield- 
park  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  occupy  it  in  June  last  ? — ^Yes. 
Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  of  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  June  ? — Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — Between  eleveii  and 
twelve. 
Were  you  in  bed  ? — ^I  was  in  bed. 
By  what  were  you  disturbed  ? — A  noise  at 
tlie  door  and  the  window. 

What  sort  of  a  noise  ? — ^A  very  loud  knock- 
ing. 

Anything  else  ? — Nothing  but  the  knocking. 
In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  get  up  ? — 
Yes. 
And  came  down  stairs? — Yes. 
Whom  did  you  find,  when  you  came  down 
stairs,  in  your  nonse  ? — William  Hepworth,  my 
son,  and  my  two  servant^men. 
Fox  and  Walters  T— .Yes. 
Were  they  in  the  kitohen  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  the  persons  on  the  outside  call  out  for 
anything  ? — For  guns  and  men. 

Did  you  give  any  answer  to  them  or  any 
orders  to  your  people?— I  told  them  they 
should  have  neither  guna  nor  m^n. 

Were  they  still  at  this  time  knocking  at 
the  door  ? — ^They  were  knocking  at  the  door. 

What  was  next  done?  did  they  move  to 
any  other  part  of  the  house  ? — ^They  moved  to 
the  front  part  of  the  house ;  they  did  not  en- 
tirely move  from  that  part  of  the  house. 

Did  any  persons  knock  or  break  the  kitchen 
window  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  shutter  on  the  inside  or  the  out  ? — 
The  inside. 

Was  the  shutter  broken?— The  shutter  was 
broken  and  forced  into  the  room. 

Did  they  continue  demanding  the  guns  and 
the  men  ? — ^They  did. 

The  kitchen  window  being  forced  and  the 
shutter  broken  into  tlie  room,  was  any  thing 
done  ?— A  gun  or  a  pistol,  or  something  of  that  i 
kind,  was  fired  immediately. 
Into  the  house  ? — Into  the  kitchen. 
Was    any  person  hurt  or  shot? — Robert 
Walters  was  shot  and  killed  by  it. 

Did  he  die  immediately,  or  very  soon  after- 
wards ? — Perhaps  in  ten  minutes,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  the  time ;  he  died  of  the  wound  he 
had  received. 

What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  he  was  shot,  T 
— He  stooped  down,  he  appeared  as  if  he  was 
putting  his  boots  on. 


Was  it  opposite  the  kitchen  window  ? — ^Yes. 

The  ball  entered  his  neck  f — Yes,  on.  the 
right  side. 

After  this  man  was  shot,  was  anything  given 
to  the  men  on  the  outside? — We  were  obliged 
to  give  them  a  gun ;  they  still  continued  to  call 
out  for  the  gun  and  the  men ;  and  the  gun  was 
given  to  them. 

The  gun  was  giv«n  out  of  the  window  ?— It 
was. 

They  did  not  take  any  men  from  your  house 
I  believe  ? — ^They  did  not,  I  told  them  th/py 
should  have  none.. 

After  the  man  was  shot,  was  any  language 
addressed  to  you  or  to  any  of  the  people  in 
the  house  to  induce  yon  to  give  them  the  goD  ? 
— Yes,  they  told  us  they  would  serve  us  the 
same ;  that  they  would  silence  us  if  we  did 
not  retire  from  the  window. 

Did  you  tell  them  what  they  had  done  ? — 
Yes,  we  told  the\n,  that  they  had  shot  a  man* 
was  not  that  sufficient  without  any  more  men  r 
They  said  tlicy  would  silence  me  ;  if  I  did  not 
retire  from  the  window  tiiat  they  would  sm'^ 
me  the  same. 

After  they  were  gone,  did  you  find  any- 
thing near  the  door,  in  the  yard  f — ^A  pike  was 
found. 

Did  you  see  it  ? — I  did. 

Were  there  any  stones  ? — There  were  a  great 
many  stones  at  the  door. 

Large  or  small  ? — Large  and*  small. 

Was  the  pike  a  sort  of  thing  like  thaif-^ 
It  vras  shorter  than  that,  but  longer  upon  Ih0 
iron. 

Joieph  WiOdmon  9wom. 

Mr.  Denman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — South* 
wingfield-park. 
What  are  you  by  trade  ? — A  stockinger. 
You  live  at  your  father's? — ^Yes. 
What  is  his  name  ? — ^John  Wilkinson. 

Examined  by  Mr;  Oumey. 

Did  you  live  with  your  fother  at  Southwiog- 
field  on  Sunday  the  8th,  and  Monday  the  9Ui 
of  June,  before  the  rising  that  took  place  f — 
Yes. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  were  you  at 
the  house  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Farmdley  f 
—Yes. 
Is  that  near  your  father's  ? — ^Yes. 
How  near  is  that  to  Thorpe-hill-wood  F— 
About  half  a  mile. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  go  to  that  wood 
that  afternoon  ? — Yes. 
Who  were  they  ? — Isaac  Lodlam. 
The  elder  or  the  younger  ? — ^The  younger^. 
James  Taylor,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  and  Ben- 
jamin Taylor. 

Did  you  see  them  afterwards  return  from,  the 
wood?— Yes. 

What  had  they  with  them  ?— Poles. 
Of  what  length?  about  what  length  ?— Atxwi 
three  yards  lone.  ^ 

How  were  uey  earrying  them  ?*— On  ibeili'. 
shoulders.. 
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Waf  the  baik  then  taken  off  then  f^No. 

How  many  do  you  think  they  had  ?— Two  or 
tiiree  a*piece. 

Did  you  in  the  comae  of  that  erening  go  to 
Janes  Taylor's  ?— Yes. 

Abont  what  hour  ? — About  seven  o'clock. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ? — Georeo  Weight- 
nan,  William  Ludlam,  James  Tavbr. 

Any  body  else  f — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  Isaac  Ludlam  there  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

What  were  they  doiog  then  ? — ^The  bark  was 
flien  off  the  poles. 

Were  they  putting  anything  on  the  poles  ? — 
Noi  I  cannot  say  that  they  were. 

Did  yon  see  any  thing  put  on  any  of  the  poles 
Iheii  ?-No. 

Did  yon  afterwards  see  any  iron  F — No. 

Ton  did  not  see  any  thing  put  on  the  poles 
tfi^  ?— I  did  not. 

That  night  did  any  of  the  party  come  to  your 
Mier's  house  ? — ^Yes. 

Bow  many  came  ? — About  twenty. 

Were  the  party  who  came  armed  or  nn- 
ibned  ? — Some  armed  and  some  unarmed. 

How  were  the^  armed,  those  that  were 
fttned  t—With  spikes. 

By  spikes,  do  jou  mean  such  things  as  those  ? 
—Yes. 

When  you  speak  of  the  poles  yon  saw,  were 
flriry  about  this  size  and  appearance  ? — Yes, 
th^were. 

Who  were  the  party  that  came? — James 
TMor  was  one,  Abraham  James,  Miles 
Bsbon. 

Was  George  Weightman  one  ? — Yes,  he  was 
•DO,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to  our  door. 

Was  he  one  of  the  party  who  came  ?— Yes, 
tnd  one  of  James  Taylor's  brothers. 

Do  you  know  his  christian  name  ? — No. 

Was  any  pike  put  into  your  hand  ? — Yes* 

By  whom  f — aj  James  Taylor. 

Did  you  go  with  them  ? — x  es. 

To  whose  house  did  you  first  go  ? — To 
Frichley's. 

Where  is  that  ? — Just  above  our  house. 

What  did  you  get  there  ? — Nothing  else. 

Where  did  you  go  next  ? — To  the  Wire-mill. 

That  is  Mr.  Marriott's  ?— Yes. 
.  What  did  you  ffet  there  ? — A  gun. 

Who  demanded  it  ? — Either  James  Taylor  or 
George  Weightman. 

Were  you  met  there  by  other  persons? — 


Did  you  afterwards  join  a  large  party  ? — 
xes. 

Where  did  you  join  that? — At  Mr.Fletcher's. 
Bow  far  did  you  go  with  them  towards  Not- 
thigham  ? — Just  bejrond  Eastwood. 

Mr.  Denman. — He  has  not  said  that  they 
went  towards  Nottingham. 

Mr.  G«nify.-^But  as  he  went  with  the  party, 

Sid  it  has  been  prored  that  the?  went  towards 
ottingham,  I  thought  I  might  take  that :  I 
^  not  mean  to  lead  him.    VHio  commanded 
m  large  party  you  joined  t— Brandrelh. 
Was  William  Tnmer  in  that  party  T^Yes. 


Had  he  any  weapon  f — ^A  ffnn. 

Was  Edward  Turner  in  it  f— Yes. 

What  had  he  T— A  gun. 

Was  Thomas  Turner  in  it  ?— Yes. 

What  had  he  P— A  gun. 

Was  Manchester  Turner  there  ? — ^Yes. 

What  bad  he  ?— A  swoid. 

Was  Samuel  Hunt  among  them  ? — Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— A  spike. 

Was  Samuel  Ludlam  one  cf  them  ? — I  cao- 
not  say. 

Was  William  Ludlam  there  T— Yes,  he  was* 

What  had  he?— A  spike. 

What  weapons  had  Brandreth  the  captain  ? 
— ^A  pistol,  and  a  gun,  and  all. 

Yon  say  Ton  went  with  that  party  beyond 
Eastwoood  r — Yes. 

Did  Brandreth  the  captain  go  all  the  way  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  leave  him  with  the  party  when  yoa 
came  away  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  see  him  ihen. 

Did  William  Turner  go  with  the  party?— I 
do  not  know. 

Where  did  you  see  William  Turner  ?  at  i^hat 
different  places  ? — ^I  saw  him  at  the  La  ne  end. 

Then  he  had  a  gun  ? — ^Yes. 

At  what  other  places  did  yon  see  hhn  ?^I 
cannot  recollect  seeing  him  any  where  else. 

You  went  through  Pentridge  wiUi  them  and 
to  Codnor,  and  so  to  Eastwood  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Samml  Fletcher  sworn. — Enmined  by 

Mr.Ba^. 

Where  did  you  live  on  the  9th  of  June  last  ?— 
At  Pentridge- lane-end. 

At  what  time  in  the  night  did  you  and  yoor 
ftunily  go  to  bed  ?— About  eleven  o'clock. 

Were  you  alarmed  at  any  time  during  that 
night? — ^Yes,  about  twelve  o'clock  we  were 
alarmed  by  a  very  great  noise  at  the  door,  as 
though  persons  would^break  it  in. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  fi^et  out  of 
bed  ? — Yes,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened 
the  window. 

What  did  you  see  on  opening  the  vrindow  ? 
— I  saw  thirty  persons  or  more,  five  or  six  of 
them  armed  with  guns,  which  they  levelled  at 
my  head. 

Were  all  those  persons  standing  round  your 
window  at  this  time  ? — Yes,  round  my  win- 
dow. 

Besides  the  five  or  six  who  presented  their 
guns  were  the  other  persons  armed  ? — ^They 
appeared  to  have  large  poles  or  sticks  in  their 
hands,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  to  you  ? — Yes,  they 
cried  ''  your  arms,  vour  arms,  damn  your  eyes 
your  arms,"  I  said  "  what  arms,"  they  said 
**  you  have  got  two  or  three  guns,  and  if  you 
do  not  bring  them  down  and  open  the  door  we 
will  blow  your  brains  out."  I  said  I  had  got 
but  one,  and  I  did  not  know  that  that  was  at 
home  ;  they  kept  on  swearing  that  they  would 
blow  my  brains  out  if  I  had  any  thing  more  to 
jskf. 

Did  yon  then  ()nit  the  window  ?— Yes. 

What  part  of  the  houe  did  yon  go  to  then? 
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— ^I  ran  down  thoic  stairs  and  np  another  set 
of  stairs,  the  kitchen  stairs  in  another  part  of 
the  house. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  ffo  there? — I 
went  there  to  see  whether  I  could  get  away. 

Did  you  perceive  any  body  at  the  back  of 
the  house? — ^Yes,  there  appeared  to  be  as 
many  there  on  that  side  of  the  house  as  on  the 
other. 

Finding  you  could  not  make  your  escape 
then,  what  did  you  do  ? — I  stood  where  I  was, 
and  they  kept  on  beating  at  that  door  and 
swearing  very  hard,  upon  which  I  ordered 
Shipman  to  fetch  them  tne  gun. 

who  is  Shipman  ? — He  is  my  servant. 

Did  he  fetch  the  gun  for  them  ?— He  fietched 
the  gun  for  them,  and  they  ordered  him  to 
^Te  it  them  out  of  the  window,  and  desired  to 
have  the  but  end  first. 

Shipman  had  been  in  bed  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes^ 
I  found  him,  I  think,  sitting  on  the  bed. 

What  became  of  Shipman? — ^They  cried 
"  get  you  dressed,  or  we  will  blow  your  brains 
out,"  and  one  of  them  cried  out  **  come  Ship- 
man,**  another  cried  out  ^  come  Billy,"  I  had 
not  at  that  time  expected  that. 

Did  he  go  with  tnem? — He  did. 

Did  you  give  your  servant  any  directions  ?— 
Tes,  I  directed  him  to  make  his  escape;  I 
said  **  damn  them,  thou  knowest  them  all, 
they  are  all  Pentridge  and  Wingfield,  thou  wilt 
be  obliged  to  go  with  them,  but  make  thy 
escape  as  soon  as  thou  can,  and  come  back 
and  tell  me,  while  thou  art  with  them  observe 
what  they  do." 

William  Shaman  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  SaUdiar  Gemral, 

You  were  the  servant  of  the  last  witness, 
Mr.  Fletcher?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  being  disturbed  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  June  last  T — Yes. 

About  what  hour  ? — About  twelve  o'clock. 

What  disturbed  you  ? — Knocking  at  thedcor. 

Did  that  arouse  you  7  did  you  get  up } — 
Yes. 

Did  you  look  out  at  the  window  ? — ^Yes. 

Whom  did  you  see  ? — Joseph  Topham. 

Were  there  many  persons  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  they  say  any  ining  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  they  say  ? — ^They  told  me  that  I 
must  come  and  go  with  them. 

In  what  way  did  they  do  that  ? — ^They  told 
me  they  must  have  one  man  from  that  house : 
they  had  one  man  from  every  house,  and  a  gun. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  more  ? — Yes ;  die 
Captain  told  me  to  make^haste  and  come  down, 
or  that  he  would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Did  the  Captain  say  any  thing  besides  that? 
—He  said  he  had  shot  one  man,  and  that  h6 
would  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  come  down. 

Was  that  in  a  loud  voice,  or  how  ? — ^Loud. 

You  were  at  the  window,  and  they  were  in 
the  yard  below  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  down  f — ^Yes. 

Were  you  compelled  to  go  with  them  (•<-« 
Yes. 


How  flir  did  yott  ^  ^±  fitdtb  F— To  Riow 
beriey. 
That  is  beyond  Eastwood  ? — ^Yes. 
That  is  in  the  road  to  Nottingham,  is  it  not? 
—It  is. 

You  were  taken  at  Pentridge  ?  your  mastesV 
house  is  at  Peatridge-lahe-end  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  go  through  Pentridge  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jatne» 
Weightman  ? — ^Yes.  "^ 

Did  you  see  him  in  yout  way  through  Pent^ 
ridge? — Yes.   • 

Where  did  yon  see  him  F^-^Year  the  meeUng^ 
house. 

Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand  ? — ^Yes. 
What  had  he  ?— A  hatful  of  bullets. 
How  do  you  know  they  were  bullets  ?-^I 
took  some. 

You  put  your  hand  into  the  hat  ? — ^Yes,  and 
took  three  or  four  out. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  upon  your  so  dolngt 
— Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ? — ^He  toM  me  t  must  not 
take  any,  for  they  should  be  short  enough. 
Was  Thomas  Weightman  there  too? — Ye^' 
At  this  time,  when  vou  took  the  bullets  T— I 
went  about  ten  yards  further. 
Tlien  yon  saw  Thomas  Weightman  ?— -Yea. 
Did  any  thing  pass  with  him  aboat  tho 
bullets  ?— Yes. 

What  did  he  say?— He  told  me,  he  and 
James  Weightman  bad  been  making  the  bullets 
while  they  were  coming  from  Pentridge-lano- 
end. 

Did  yon  see  George  Weightman  there  ?-^ 
Yes. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  one  speaking  to  him? 
■■"•  les. 
Who  was  that  ? — One  Tapleton,  of  Heajgt. 
Did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  George  Weight- 
man  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  ? — ^He  told  him  there  were  tw^ 
barrels  of  gunpowder  in  Mr.  Harvey's  ware* 
house  at  Heage,  but  they  had  not  strength 
enough  to  get  it  out. 

How  far  is  Heage  from  Pentridge? — About 
two  miles. 

Did  they  knock  at  many  houses  in  Pentridge 
while  you  were  with  them  ? — ^Yes. 
Demanding  arms  ? — ^Yes. 
You  say  you  saw  George  Weightman,  and 
held  this  conversation  with  him ;  where  &ii  he 
go  afterwards  ? — He  went  up  the  town. 

Did  you  see  him  afterwards  on  horsebadk  \ 
—Yes. 
On  Mr.  Booth's  poney  ? — Yes. 
Did  he  ride  off? — Yes. 
In  what  direction  ? — ^Towards  Nottingham. 
Then  you  went  on  to  Butterley,  did  not  yon  ? 
—Yes. 

And  from  thence  into  the  Nottingham  turn* 
pike  road  ?— Yes. 
From  thence  to  Codnor  ? — ^Yes. 
Ttom  thence  on  to  Langle^-mill  ?— Yes. 
In  your  way  to  Langley-mill  did  you  stop  at 
Raynor^s?— Tes. 
Is  that  a  home  by  the  dde  of  lh«  road  f— Yes; 
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Waf  toy  man  taken  o«t  of  thai  houae  ?— Yet. 


From  thence  you  went  on  to  Langley-miU    did  not  see  him. 


you  aay  ? — ^Yea, 

'    Did  yoa  there  meet  George  Weigfatman  ? — 

Yea. 

Did  he  then  appear  to  be  on  his  return  from 
Nottingham  ? — ^lea;  and  the  pooey  sweated 
Tify  tad. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  came  up  to  you  f 
««Aa  he  was  riding  by,  the  people  asked  bow 
they  were  going  on. 

What  was  his  answer  P — He  said,  <'  they  are 
^ing  on  welly  the  soldiers  are  in  the  barracks, 
And  tf  you  nuurch  forwards,  you  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  when  you  ^et  there." 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  William  Turner, 
-•fWingfield?— Yes. 

Was  ne  with  the  party? — Yes. 
Was  he  with  them  the  whole  way  that  you 
went? — The  first  place  that  I  saw  hmi  at,  was 
ml  Mr.  Storer%  in  the  lane. 
At  Pentridge-lane-end  ?— Yes. 
Where  did  you  next  see  him  ?— At  Codnor. 
What  had  he  when  you  first  saw  him,  and 
law  him  at  Codnor  ? — lie  had  a  gun. 

How  did  you  proceed  along  the  road,  were 
you  formed  into  ranks  ? — ^Yes,  they  formed  us 
inio  ranks  against  Mr.  Storer*s. 

Who  formed  you  into  ranks  ? — The  Captain 
picked  out  the  seijeants  and  the  men  to  look 
^nrer  them. 
What  was  William  Turner  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Was  he  in  the  ranks  ? — No. 
Where  did  he  march  ? — He  marched  by  the 
aide. 

Did  the  Captain  also  march  by  the  side  ?— 
He  did. 

Did  you  see  him  also  at  Langley-mill  ? — 
Yes. 
Did  you  see  him  at  Ilaynor's  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  see  him  also  at  Kimberley  ? — No, 
the  last  that  I  saw  of  him  was  at  Eastwood. 

Had  he  his  gun  with  him  ? — Yes,  and  they 
Ibnned  them  in  ranks. 
Where  ?— At  Kastwood. 
Did  Turner  assist  in  forming  them  in  ranks  P 
—1  cannot  say. 

Where  was  he  when  they  formed  them  in 
tanks? — He  was  by  the  side. 

At  Kimberley  did  you  get  away  from  them  ? 
—Yes. 
And  returned  to  your  master's  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  f;o  beyond  Eastwood  or  not  ? — Yes, 
I  went  to  Kimberley. 

WUUam  Shipman  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Crcis. 

William  Turner  took  no  part  in  forming  you 
&ilo  ranks  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

If  he  had  done  so  and  put  you  into  the  ranks, 
you  must  have  seen  him  ao  it  ? — ^Yes. 

I  think  you  did  not  see  him  at  your  master *s 
bouse  f — No. 

Nor  did  you  see  him  till  you  had  proceeded 
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Ihrte  miles  from  your  master's  house  f— Yes.        door  down  and  murder  you." 

How  far  from  your  master's  house  I —  A  (quarter        Did  they  offer  you  any  tiling  ? — I  went  down 
of  a  mile  or  thereabouts.  and  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  two  men  that- 


How  long  might  you  see  him  with  the  party 
at  all } — I  cannot  say. 

Did  ha  go  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with 
them  do  you  suppose  ? — ^Yesy  he  went  as  fu  as 
Eastwood  with  them. 

How  far  is  that,  a  mile  or  two  ? — Yes ;  and 
more. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  after  you  left  your 
master's  house  you  saw  him,  and  you  saw  him 
again  when  you  had  gone  about  three  miles,  and 
that  is  all  you  saw  of  him  that  night  ? — No,  I 
saw  him  at  Eastwood. 

When  you  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  your  master's  house  you  saw  the 
prisoner,  and  you  saw  him  about  three  miles 
on  at  Eastwood  ?— I  saw  him  at  Codnor,  and  X 
saw  him  at  Raynor's,  and  at  Eastwood. 

WUliam  Skipimm  re-examined  by 
Mr.  SoUeUor  General, 

You  first  saw  him  at  Storer's  ? — Yes. 

How  far  is  Codnor  from  Storer's? — Four 
miles. 

llien  you  saw  him  three  miles  beyond  Codnor 
at  Eastwood  ?— Yea. 

And  you  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  after 
you  passed  Eastwood  ? — No. 

Henry  Hole  sworn. — Examined  by 
*Mr.  Sergeant  Vaugkfm, 

I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge  ? — Pentridge* 
lane-end. 

You  are  a  labourer  there  ? — Yes. 

On  Sunday  night  tlie  8th  of  June,  did  you 
see  any  persons  near  to  Pentridge  ? — Yes,  I 
saw  before  George  Turner's  door  Samuel  Hunt 
and  eisrht  or  ten  others ;  I  went  to  a  neighbour's 
house  tor  a  jug  of  milk,  and  I  met  Samuel  Hunt 
on  the  tumpike-road. 

What  dia  he  say  to  you  ? — He  said,  "^  Thou 
art  fetching  that  for  these  men  to  night ;"  and 
I  said,  "  What  men  ?" 

What  answer  did  he  give  to  you  upon  your 
saying  "what  men?" — He  said,  "Tliese 
revolutioners  that  will  come  to  night  or  to- 
morrow night.'* 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  taid,  "  nay, 
I  believe  not,"  and  he  offered  to  lay  me  a  wager 
of  five  shillings  that  they  would  come  that  night 
or  to-morrow  night. 

Tell  me  whether  on  the  next  night,  and  at 
what  hour,  you  were  disturbed  in  your  bed  ? — 
The  next  night,  about  twenty  minutes  before 
twelve,  me  and  my  wife  were  awoke  by  a  violent 
knocking  at  the  door. 

Did  you  get  up  to  the  window  T — I  got  up 
to  the  window,  and  said  ''  halloo^  who  is  there  f 
jvhat  do  you  want?'* 

What  answer  was  made  to  you  upon  asking 
what  they  wanted  ? — ^They  said,  "  we  want  you 
to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with  us." 

What  further?— Or  else  we  will  break  the 
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I  knfew^andtwothat  I  knewDOt,  Joseph  Weight- 
man  and  Joseph  Topham  were  two  of  them. 

Had  they  any  arms  ? — Pikes. 

What  sort  of  things,  something  of  this  kind  ? 
— ^Yes,  similar  to  those. 

When  you  went  down  to  them  into  the  street 
did  you  ask  them  any  questions?— I  a^ed  them 
where  they  were  going  and  they  said  they  were 
goine  to  Nottinc^am. 

Wnat  did  you  say  upon  that  ? — ^I  said  I  could 
not  pretend  to  go ;  tnat  I  had  no  money  to 
carry  me  there,  nor  nohody  to  take  care  of  my 
family  while  I  was  gone. 

Wliat  answer  was  made  to  that  ? — They  said 
they  should  keep  me  on  roast  beef  and  ale,  and 
\hat  there  were  people  appointed  to  take  care 
of  every  one's  fomily  that  went,  who  would 
come  in  two  days  or  under. 

What  did  you  say  to  them  ? — I  dressed  my- 
self and  went  out ;  a  pike  was  forced  upon  me. 

Was  anything  said  about  your  going  that 
night  or  the  next  morning  T— -Yes,  they  said  I 
had  better  go  that  night  than  stop  till  morning. 

Why  ? — ^That  they  would  come  in  a  cloi^ 
they  said  out  of  Yoikshire  the  next  morning, 
and  sweep  all  before  tiiem,  and  those  that  re- 
fused to  go  would  all  be  shot. 

You  tell  us  they  forced  a  pike  upon  you  ? — 
Yes. 

When  you  got  a  few  yards  from  your  door 
what  passed  ?— I  told  them  that  if  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham  I  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  that,  it  was  so  heavy,  and  I  should  throw 
it  down,  upon  which  one  of  them  took  it. 

Did  you  observe  any  greater  number  at  a 
distance  ? — When  we  had  gone  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  along  the  turnpike-road,  I  saw  twenty 
or  thirty  armed  with  guns^  pikes,  and  other 
weapons. 

Do  you  know  Fletcher  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Fletcher's  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  anybody  there  whom  you  know 
particularly  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  the  captain ;  I  did 
not  know  him  particularly? 

Did  you  see  anybody  else? — ^Yes,  I  saw 
William  Turner. 

Tlie  prisoner? — Yes. 

Whom  else.* — Manchester  Turner^  Isaac 
Ludlam,  the  elder,  William  Ludlam. 

Mr.  Dcnman, — When  he  speaks  of  the 
prisoner,  will  he  point  out  whicn  he  means  as 
the  prisoner  ? — 

Mr.  Sergeant  Faughan, — ^There  is  but  one 
William  Turner,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Denmon.'— But  he  may  mistake  the 
Christian  name? — ^That  is, the  man  [pointing 
to  the  prisoner]. 

Mr.  Sergeant  VaugJutm — Had  you  known 
him  before  ? — Yes,  eight  or  nine  years :  then 
there  were  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph 
Topham. 

Had  you  observed  where 'the  party  ^came 
from  that  William  Turner  was  with  f— They 
came  up  as  we  were  going  into  Mr.  Fletcher's 
yard. 


Do  you  know  from  whence  they  came  f— I 
saw  them  go 'when  coming  over  the  bridge  bf 
the  turnpike. 

Had  yoQ  heard  any  gun  fired  ?— Yes,  about 
Mrs.  Hepworth's. 

Did  tney  come  as  firom  that  direction  ?-« 
Yes ;  they  seemed  to  come  from  that  direo* 
tion. 

Was  Brandreth  among  them?— Yes,  h» 
iHras. 

He  had  a  pistol  we  understand  ? — ^A  pistol  ia 
his  apron  and  a  gun. 

Had  the  prisoner  William  Turner  any thingt 
— ^Ile  had  a  gun. 

What  were  the  others  armed  wUh  ? — ^Isaac 
Ludlam  a  pike,  Samuel  Ludlam  a  pike. 

Were  most  of  them  armed  ? — Yes ;  I 
cannot  recollect  seeing  any  of  them  without 
arms. 

Did  they  take  any  body  from  Retcher's  f—^ 
Yes ;  William  Shipman. 

Who  gave  the  word  of  command  ? — Brand-* 
reth? 

Did  you  observe  William  Turner  do  any- 
thing ?  how  did  he  march  with  them  ? — Ai  a^ 
sort  of  officer. 

Did  he  march  in  the  ranks  ? — Sometimes  hr 
the  side  and  sometimes  in  front,  in  the  rank 
with  Brandreth. 

Did  you  observe  whether  they  were  formed 
into  line  1 — ^Yes;  they  were  formed  into  line  at 
Pentridge-Iane-end.  / 

Who  assisted  in  forming  them? — ^The  pri-* 
soner  William  Turner. 

I  believe  they  divided  there  into  two  parties  f 
— Yes;  they  were  divided  into  two  parties  be^ 
fore  they  were  formed  into  ranks. 

Where  did  you  go  to,  your  party? — ^The  party 
I  was  with  to  Samuel  Booth  s. 

Was  the  prisoner  with  that  party  or  the  other  ? 
—With  the  other. 

Did  you  take  any  men  from  thence? — Mr. 
Booth's  son  Hugh,  and  from  Mr.  Wheatcroft^s  of 
Buckland  Hollow,  three  men. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  George  Weightman 
on  your  march  ? — Yes ;  he  was  upon  a  poney  oC 
William  Booth's. 

Was  there  any  conversation  about  a  man 
being  shot? — Yes;  I  recollect  having  some 
conversation  with  William  Ludlam;  I  asked 
him  which  of  Mrs.  Hepworth's  men  was  shot, 
and  he  said  Robert  Walters. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  the  Butteriey*works  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  theprisonerWilliamTumer  one  of  those 
persons  who  went  to  those  works  ? — ^Him  and 
Brandreth  walked  together  in  the  front,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  vrith  the  but  end  of  their 
guns. 

After  having  knocked  at  the  door,  who  cam^ 
to  the  door  P— Mr.  George  Goodwin  came  to 
tiie  door  and  said,  ^  what  do  you  want,''  and, 
Brandreth  answered,  ^  your  men." 

What  further  conversation  passed  betweeq 
Goodwin  and  Brandreth,  or  any  of  the  party  I 
— He  said,  ^  you  have  a  great  deal  too  mai^y, 
without  it  was  for  a  better  object." 
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Upon  thu  conTenation  what  became  of  ^  ny  ?—|  1^6aid  him  go  in  and  order  tte  master 

en  ?— Thajr  maicbcd  off  and  went  over  |he  j  to  turn  ont,  and  to  Udce  hia  man  and  Ids  gnn. 
ke  Hearth  towards  Ripley.  |     Wbat  did  young  Raynor  say  to  Turner  upon 

What  road  did  you  take  r— We  went  along  being  told  he  must  turn  out  t — He  said  he 
idw  turnpike  road  to  Ripley,  and  there  we  would  not  go ;  he  said  if  he  would  not  go  he 
Julted :  and  Brandreth  said,  you  must  give 


Ihne  cheers  here  to  let  Ripley  know  that  we 
«re  going,  and  then  we  were  marched  on  to- 
siar£c<^nor. 

Where  were  you  haltedagain  ? — At  the  Glass- 
Jhoiise. 

Whose  house  is  that  ? — ^I  do  not  know  the 
•nan^sname. 

It  is  a  public-house,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  th^  give  the  three  cheers  at  Bipley  ? — 
Yes. 

Then  at  the  Glasa-honse  you  were  halted 
l^n?— -Yes. 

Were  you  refreshed  again  T — Yes,  we  had 
jomeate. 

What  other  persotis  did  you  see  there/  do 
jOtt  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bacon  ? — ^Yes, 
John  Bacon. 

MOiere  did  you  see  him  ? — Before  we  got  to 
^atterler. 

Did  Bacon  make  any  speech  to  you  at  the 
plass-house  T— Yes,  I  went  out  of  the  house  in- 
to the  kitchen,  and  heard  him  making  a  speech 
as  I  went  in. 

Tell  me  the  substance  of  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  I>n0iiafi. — ^Not  the  substance,  but  the 
words  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Sergeant  VaugluBU — Tell  us  what  vou 
lieasd  ?  —  He  said  that  government  had 
jobbed  them  and  plundered  them  of  all  that 
ever  they  bad,  that  was  the  last  shift  that  ever 
Uk^  could  make,  they  must  either  fight  or 
starve. 

Before  the  party  left  the  Glass-house  were 
you  joined  by  any  body  else  ?— We  were  joined 
by  a  party  that  caroe  from  Uartsay. 

Who  headed  that  party  ?— Samuel  Hunt  and 
Idanchester  Turner. 

Was  what  you  had  there  paid  for? — No,  they 
gave  Braniley  and  John  Bacon  the  bill. 

The  landlord  gave  them  that  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  paid .' — ^They  said  they  would  pay 
IB^  fortnight,  when  the  job  was  over. 

Were  you  joined  on  your  leaving  that  house 
by  any  other  party  ? — We  were  joined  by  a 
party  that  came  from  Swanwick. 

A\hat  number?  —  It  might  be  sixty  or 
seventy. 

Upon  your  marching  were  you  formed  again, 
or  what  became  of  you  ? — No,  they  were  not 
reffularly  formed. 

where  did  you  go  to  ? — We  went  along  for 
Lmgley-mill,  and  were  halted  again  at  Mr. 
Rmor's. 

vHiere  were  you  ?  were  jrou  in  the  ranks  ?— 
I  stood  in  the  ranks,  alongside  the  window  and 
the  door. 

Did  you  hear  what  passed  there  ?-*-!  could 
kear  some  words,  but  not  aU. 

From  whom  ? — ^From  William  Turner. 

Tell  us  what  you  heard   William  Turner 


would  shoot  him. 

By  Turner,  do  yon  mean  the  prisoner  Wil^ 
liam  Turner  ?— Yes. 

What  did  Raynor  say  upon  his  saring  if  ho 
did  not  go  he  would  shoot  him  ? — He  nid  he 
would  rather  suffer  than  go. 

Upon  j^ynor  giving  that  answer,  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  than  go,  did  Turner  do  any 
thing  ? — ^He  went  out  and  called  Brandreth  to 
his  assistance. 

Did  Brandreth  come  to  his  assistance? — Yet, 

Upon  his  coming  what  did  he  say  ? — He  said 
if  you  do  not  turn  out  I  will  blow  a  bullet 
through  vou. 

Was  there  any  other  language  used,  and  of 
what  sort  by  Brandreth  and  Turner  to  Raynor  ! 
— ^There  was  violent  bad  language  used  by 
both  of  them  to  Raynor, 

What  was  the  end  of  it  ?— They  took  away 
the  man,  the  servant  man^  and  toe  gun  and  % 
pitching  fork. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  they?— The  party, 
there  were  several  of  them  in  the  house. 

Did  you  proceed  on  your  road  towards  Lang- 
ley-miU,  having  left  Raynor  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  anybody  in  your  vray  ? — ^Yes, 
they  met  a  man  with  five  cows. 

Did  they  take  the  man  with  them  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  taken  voluntarily  or  by  compul- 
sion ? — No,  he  appeared  to  be  taken  by  force. 

When  you  arrived  at  Lan^ley-mill,  did  any- 
body meet  you  from  Noltmgham? — George 
Weightman  met  us  there  on  Booth's  poney. 

That  was  the  roan  who  had  left  you  on  the 
poney  you  have  spoken  of  before  ? — Yes. 

On  his  coming  to  you,  to  whom  did  he  speak 
first  ?— I  cannot  say  but  the  first  I  heard  was, 
"  March  on,  lads,  all  is  right;  they  have  bom- 
barded Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  given  up  to  them." 

Did  he  say  any  thing  further,  or  did  they 
march  on  ?— They  kept  marching  on. 

Where  did  you  march  to  ?  towards  what 
place?— I  saw  the  Captain  go  to  him,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  having  some  private  conversa- 
tion, what  it  was  I  do  not  know. 

Upon  that  private  conversation  being  ended, 
didyou  march  on  towards  Eastwood  ? — ^Yes. 

Tell  me  whether  when  you  got  to  Eastwood 
you  saw  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barnes  ? — Yes, 

What  is  his  christian  name  ? — James. 

What  vras  he  doing  there  ?— He  had  his  gun 
in  his  hand  along  with  a  party. 

Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  ? — Yes, 
from  ^^wajawick. 

Did  you  observe  where  the  Swanwick  party, 
joined  ? — ^At  Codnor. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Barnes  ? — 
Yes,  he  came  to  me,  and  I  said,  "  Art  thou 
one  of  them  ?"  and  he  said,  **  Yes  ;"  and  I 
asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do  wbc^ 
they  got  to  Nottingham. 
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^Vbat  answer  did  he  make  to  (hat  question  ? 
— ^He  said  (hey  had  fixed  up  a  fresh  government 
at  Nottingham,  and  they  were  going  there  to 
defend  it  until  the  other  counties  came  into 
their  terms.  ' 

What  further  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  by  a 
letter  which  be  had  lately  seen  from  London, 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to 
the  Hampden-dub  party,  if  they  were  not 
already. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  expression  ? — 
No. 

Did  he  say  what  he  had  been  doing  with  him- 
self ? — He  said  he  had  never  sat  down  since 
four  o'clock  yesterday  moming,  five  minutes 
together. 

Did  he  say  how  he  had  employed  his  time  ? 
—I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doin^,  and  he 
said  he  had  been  providing  guns^  spikes,  and 
ammunition. 

At  Eastwood,  what  state  were  they  in  as  to 
order  or  disord^?^The  companies  seemed 
quite  disordered,  and  Brandreth  ordered  them 
into  ranks. 

What  did  you  do  at  that  time,  when  the 
companies  were  being  ordered  into  ranks  ? — I 
went  into  rank  along  with  them,  stood  a  few 
minutes  and  then  turned  out  of  the  rank. 

When  you  turned  out  of  the  ranks  did  you 
say  any  thing  ? — No ;  I  stood  a  little  out  of  the 
Tank,  and  Brandreth  came  to  me  and  ordered 
me  into  the  rank  again. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  on  his  so  ordering 
you  ? — I  said  I  would  not  go  into  the  rank 
ag^in,  neither  for  him  nor  for  any  other  man. 

What  did  Brandreth  say  to  you  upon  that  T 
—He  said,  if  I  did  not  go  in  again  imme- 
diately, he  would  shoot  me,  and  I  saw  him 
cock  his  gun. 

Upon  his  cocking  his  gun  did  you  say  any 
thing  to  him? — I  was  armed  with  a  stack- 
paring-knife,  and  I  stepped  up  to  him. 

What  is  a  stackjparing-knife  ? — It  is  a  scythe, 
with  a  little  cut  off  one  end  of  it,  and  then  stuck 
into  a  stick  about  a  yard  long. 

To  trim  the  com  stacks  with  ? — ^Yes,  after 
they  are  thatched. 

Having  that  weapon  in  your  hand,  what  did 
you  say  to  Brandreth  on  his  cocking  his  gun, 
and  levelling  it  at  you  ?-*I  stepped  up  to  him 
and  said,  if  he  offered  to  level  the  gun  I  would 
smite  his  head  off. 

What  did  he  say  or  do  upon  your  making 
that  speech  to  him  ? — He  st(M>d  a  little  while, 
and  then  he  turned  off  from  me. 

Upon  his  turning  off  from  you,  where  did  ^ 
you  go  to  ? — Marched  back  towards  Langley- 
mill. 

Upon  your  marching  back,  what  distance 
did  you  go  from  them  before  you  heard  or  ob- 
served anything  ? — I  went  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  and  then  I  heard  a  cry  of  ^  do  not 
shoot." 

Upon  hearing  a  cry  of  ''  do  not  shoot,'*  did 
you  turn  round  and  observe  anything? — I 
turned  round  and  saw  Brandreth  with  the  gun 
up  to  his  shoulder,  and  pointing  towarda  ma;  I 
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I  then  taw  Thomas  Turner  take  hold  of  him 
and  pull  the  gun  off. 

i*uU  it  out  of  the  direction  from  you  ?^Ye9« 

What  became  of  you  then  ?  did  you  meat 
with  any  other  obstruction,  or  did  you  go  away  ? 
— On  marching  a  iitUe  further  I  was  followed 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Savage. 

Had  Savage  any  weapon  in  his  hand  ? — ^A 
short  pistol  like  a  foot  long :  he  said,  if  I  did 
not  turn  back  he  would  blow  a  bullet  through 
me.  # 

We  need  not  go  into  this.  What  nxunber 
might  yon  have  ft  Codnor  do  you  think  ? — ^I 
thought  about  two  hundred,  I  did  not  count. 

That  was  when  vou  marched  on  from  Codnor 
towards  Eastwood  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  meet  or  see  any  other  party  npon 
your  return  ?— I  saw  a  party  with  some  collieis  * 
amongst  them,  about  fifty,  apparently. 

How  many  of  them  were  armed  ? — Six  or 
seven,  perhaps ;  the  biggest  part  of  them  had 
no  arms. 

Did  you  meet  any  others  ?— No ;  I  saw  a 
party  by  L&ngley-mill,  by  Mr.  Bowles's,  bat  I 
went  by  a  bank  to  avoid  them. 

How  many  were  there  ? — ^About  sixty. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  at  Codnox : 
a  party  of  fifty,  and  a  party  of  sixty  f — ^Yes. 

Better  than  three  hundred  all  together  ?— 
Yes,  I  should  think  there  might. 

What  vrat  the  part  William  Turner  took  in 
those  transactions  f — He  appeared  to  be  a  sort 
of  commander,  a  sort  of  a  captain. 

Brandreth  was  the  principal  commander, 
but  he  was  assisting  him  ? — Ves,  he  was ;  ha 
appeared  to  be  under  Brandreth. 

Henry  Hole  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cftwv. 

You  were  under  Brandreth  of  course  f — 
Yes. 

All  of  you  were  under  Brandreth  ?— Yes. 

You  stated  something  that  was  said  by 
Barnes  to  you,  William  Turner  was  not  present 
to  hear  that  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  think  anybody 
heard  that  but  myself. 

You  have  already  stated  the  speech  made 
by  Bacon  ?— Yes. 
'  Turner  was  present  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think 
that  he  was  in  Uie  same  room.    I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  anything  but  what  I  know. 

Mr.  Croit.— No,  yoo  do  not,  I  am  sure. 

WUlinm  Booth  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Oark, 

Where  did  you  live  iu  June  last?— At  Pen- 
tridge-lane-end. 

What  is  your  employment  ?— A  labouring 
man,  we  took  care  of  a  farm  for  Hf  r.  Pearson. 

Where  was  that  farm  ?r— At  Pentridge-lane- 
end. 

Did  you  reside  in  the  fisurm-house  there  ?^- 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Monday  the  9th  of  June  T 
—Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  all  during  that  nigbil 
--Yes. 
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*    About  what  time  ? — Between  twelve  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning. 

What  were  you  disturbed  by  ? — A  parcel  of 
men  that  came  with  pikes  and  ^ns,  rapping 
at  the  door. 

Did  that  knocking  at  the  door  continue  long  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  called  "  halloo." 

Did  you  get  up  to  see  who  ihcy  were  ? — Yes ; 
I  got  up  to  the  window. 

What  did  you  observe  ? — I  obserrcd  a  quan- 
tity of  men  standing  round  the  ddlr. 

Had  those  men  any  thing  with  them  ?— Yes ; 
tome  had  spikes  and  some  had  guns. 

By  spiked  do  you  mean  such  things  as  those  ? 
•■*i  cs. 

bid  they  say  anything  to  you  ? — Yea ;  they 
called  out,  and  I  went  to  the  window,  and  said 
•  what  do  you  want  ?" 

What  answer  did  they  give  to  you  ?— They 
said,  "  we  want  you  and  your  gun."  I  said 
•*  I  have  no  gun,** 

What  said  they  to  that  ?— Tliey  said  "  then 
we  must  have  you ;"  I  said,  "  I  cannot  go, 
I  tm  balloted  for  the  militia." 

Did  they  give  any  answer  to  that ;  did  they 
tell  you  to  do  anything  else  ? — ^They  said,  "  I 
must  have  you,  come  dot%n  and  open  the  door;*' 
I  said,  **  I  cannot  go,  I  am  balloted  for  the 
militia,  I  must  go  to  Derby  to-day.'* 

What  ansuer  was  given  to  that  ? — They  said, 
••  if  you  will  come  down  and  open  the  door 
we  will  free  you  from  the  militia,  or  else  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out." 

Was  there  more  than  one  voice  that  addressed 
you,  or  was  it  all  one  person  ? — It  was  all  one 
person. 

Did  you  go  down  stairs  ? — Yes. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  your  door? — 
When  I  got  down  stairs  they  were  breaking  the 
door,  there  was  a  large  iron  bolt  to  the  door, 
as  soon  as  I  drew  the  bolt,  part  of  the  door 
fell  into  the  passage. 

W^as  that  door  safe  when  you  went  to  bed  ? 
—Yes. 

When  the  door  was  opened  what  did  you 
observe  ? — I  observed  a  number  of  men,  some 
with  guns  and  some  with  spikes,  standing-  at 
the  door. 

Did  any  body  say  anything  to  you  when  you 
got  down  to  the  door  ? — Yes ;  they  rushed  in. 

How  many.? — Perhaps  six  or  eight. 

Did  any  of  them  speak  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Who  spoke  to  you  ? — The  Captain  of  the 
gang  said,  **  where  are  your  clothes." 

Was  that  Branclreth  ? — Yes  ;  I  said,  "  they 
are  up  stairs;"  he  said,"  "go  put  them  on 
immediately.*' 

You  came  down  stairs  undressed? — Yes;  I 
went  up  stairs. 

Did  he  say  anything  more,  when  he  ordered 
you  to  go  and  put  them  on  immediately,  a?  to 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  you  did  not  ? 
— No. 

You  went  up  stairs? — Yes. 

Did  any  body  go  up  with  you  ? — No ;  the 
Captain  and  some  others  lighted  a  candle  and 
followed  me  up  stairs. 
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Who  followed  you  up  stairs  besides  ^  Cap- 
tain ? — William  Turner  was  one  that  I  knew. 

Is  that  the  person  you  mean  ?  [pointing  to 
the  prisoner] — Yes,  that  is  the  man ;  he  followed 
me  up  stairs  too. 

When  they  rame  up  stairs  did  they  say  any- 
thing to  you?  —  Yes,  the  captain  asked  me 
what  I  had  been  doing  that  I  was  not  dressed  ; 
I  said  I  would  make  what  haste  I  could ;  he 
said,  "  I  would  have  you  to  look  sharp  or  else 
I  will  blow  your  brains  out." 

Were  any  other  persons  there  at  that  time? 
— Yes,  Turner  was  there  at  that  time. 

Did  the  Captain  say  any  thing  else  ? — Yes, 
he  told  me  to  look  sharp,  and  said,  "  You 
seem  to  wish  me  to  shoot  you."  I  said  "  I  had 
rather  you  would  not."  He  said,  "  If  you  do 
not  look  sharp  I  shall." 

What  was  done  with  you  then  ? — They  took 
me  down  stairs  before  them  into  the  house 
place. 

Were  you  going  to  put  on  anything  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  going  to  sit  me  down  on  a  squab  to 
put  my  boots  on. 

Were  they  lacel  boots ? — Yes ;  I  offered  to 
lace  thetp,  they  told  me  that  if  I  stayed  to  lace 
my  boots  he  would  blow  me  through. 

Who  said  that  ? — ^The  Captain. 

Did  you  stop  to  lace  them?  —  No,  they 
drove  me  out  of  the  house  before  them. 

Was  any  inquiry  made  of  you  when  you  got 
out  of  the  house  whether  you  had  any  arms  ? — 
Yes,  some  one  called  me  by  my  surname  and 
said,  "  have  not  you  a  gun?"  and  I  said,  "  no,  I 
have  not,  nor  never  had." 

W^at  observation  was  made  to  you  upon 
your  saying  you  had  not  a  gun  ? — ^Tliey  said  I 
must  take  a  fork ;  I  said,  "  I  cannot  find  a 
fork." 

Did  you  take  anything  with  you  ? — No,  no- 
thing at  all. 

Where  did  they  take  you  to? — They  took 
me  into  the  lane  out  of  the  yard  into  the  high- 
road. 

What  did  you  observe  when  you  got  into 
the  lane?  —  A  number  of  men  standing  in 
ranks. 

What  sort  of  rank  ?— They  stood  in  rank 
two  deep. 

Had  those  men  who  stood  in  rank  arms? — 
Yes,  some  had  arms,  some  had  not. 

What  were  those  arms  thev  had  ? — Some 
were  spikes  and  some  were  guns. 

What  was  done  ? — The  Captain  took  me 
along  tlie  ranks  till  he  came  to  a  man  with  a  (^un. 

He  put  you  to  that  man  with  a  gun  ? — Yes  ; 
and  he  said  to  that  roan,  "  take  this  man  as  a 
prisoner." 

Did  he  say  anything  else  to  him  ? — "  And  if 
he  offers  to  get  away  shoot  him." 

While  you  were  in  Pentridge-lane,  did  you 
hear  any  disturbance  at  any  other  houses  ? — 
Yes,  along  the  road. 

Could  you  hear  what  they  were  doing  ? — I 
copld  not  hear  what  they  said,  but  they  were 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  calling  to  them  to 
get  up. 
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What  was  the  first  place  you  went  to? —  | 
They  went  from  there  to  Mr.  Storer*Sy  there 
they  halted. 

Was  Mr.  Storer  taken  ? — Yes. 

I  will  take  this  very  short ;  did  any  other 
men  come  up  after  that  ? — Yea,  there  were 
some  otlier  men  came  up  while  we  stood  there. 

What  was  done  upon  those  other  men  com- 
ing up  ?  did  the  Captain  say  anything  or  do 
anything? — Yes,  the  Captain  said,  "  if  there 
be  any  of  you  that  have  been  in  the  volunteers 
or  in  the  local  militia,  step  three  paces  for- 
wards." 

Did  any  step  forwards  ? — No,  I  did  not  see 
any. 

ilow  were  the  men  placed  then? — ^Three 
deep. 

Where  did  you  proceed  to  then  ?  —  Pen- 
trid^e. 

Where  to  at  Pentridge  ? — Pentridge  Town- 
end. 

Was  anything  done  by  order  of  the  Captain 
when  you  got  to  Pentridge  Town-end  ? — ^Yei, 
he  inquired  for  a  loaded  gun  to  take  it  to  the 
close  near  the  Meeting-house. 

What  was  done  with  it  there? — ^Thc  gun 
was  fired  to  give  them  a  signal  at  Butterley. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  George  Weight- 
man  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  anything  with  him  ?— Yes,  I  saw  him 
with  a  poney. 

Whose  poney  was  it  ? — -Mr.  William  Booth's. 

Did  you  hear  any  directions  given  by  Bran- 
drelh  to  him  ?  —  Yes ;  he  said,  "  You  will 
take  this  poney  to  Nottingham  Forest,  and  see 
how  they  are  going  on ;  and  come  back  and 
meet  us  at  Langley-mill,  to  bring  tidings,*' 
which  was  done. 

lie  went  off  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  mention  made  of  what  time 
they  should  have  been  at  Nottinirham  ? — Yes. 

What  was  that  ? — ^The  Captain  said,  "  I 
thought  Pentridge  would  have  been  all  ready, 
and  it  is  the  worst  place  we  have  been  at ;  we 
should  have  been  at  Nottingham  by  three 
o'clock.'* 

Where  did  you  go  to  then .' — We  went  from 
thence  to  Butterley-feundry. 

There  you  saw  Mr.  Goodwin  ? — Yes. 

I  will  not  ask  vou  as  to  that,  because  Mr. 
Goodwin  will  give  an  account  of  that:  where 
did  you  go  to  from  the  foundry? — We  went 
from  the  furnace  over  the  Coke  Croft. 

Did  you  go  to  Ripley  and  Codnor? — Yes, 
we  went  to  Ripley. 

Where  did  you  goto  from  Ripley? — From 
Ripley  we  went  on  the  Nottingham  road  from 
Langley-mill. 

Did  you  go  to  Codnor? — ^Yet. 

Did  you  go  to  any  public-house  there  ?>— 
Yes  ;  a  house  called  the  Glass-house. 

Do  you  know  old  Isaac  Ludlam  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  his  saying  anything  to  the» 
Captain? — Yes;   when  the  men  were  going 
into  the  house  he  said,  ''  some  man  must  stop 
out  in  the  road,  or  the  biggest  p«rt  of  tb« 
will  get  away," 


,.  Did  any  body  stand  at  the  door  \ — Yes;  be 
stood  at  the  door  the  whole  while.  '' 

Who  was  that? — Old  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  prisoner, 
William  Turner,  was  at  the  Glass-house  ?-r- 
Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  there  ? 
—Yes. 

What  was  it?— I  asked  them,  "  Where  did 
you  begin,  last  night?"  and  he  said,  "At 
ten  o'clocl^at  Wingfield," 

Does  your  roaster,  Pearson,  live  at  Wing- 
field  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  any  question  al)Out  yonr 
master,  Pearson  ? — Yes ;  I  asked  him  if  they 
called,  and  he  said,  "  No,  we  mean  to  call 
upon  that  beggar  when  we  come  back." 

When  you  went  from  Codnor,  did  you  go 
by  the  house  of  Mr.  Sterland  ?— Yes. 

Was  the  party  halted  there  ? — Yes. 

What  was  done  when  you  got  opposite 
there  ? — There  were  some  men  went  into  Mr. 
Sterland *s  yard :  thf y  seemed  to  search  the 
buildings  round,  and  they  brought  out  sonfe 
men  and  some  forks. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  were  the  men  who 
went  and  brought  out  tlie  men  and  the  forks f 
— Yes ;  there  was  William  Turner  an^  Samuel 
Hunt  among  them. 

Where  did  they  proceed  next? — We  pro- 
ceeded along  the  road  to  Mr.  Raynor*8. 

Did  you  stop  there  ?  —Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  the  prisoner. 
Turner,  at  Raynor^s  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  go  into 
the  house  the  first  man  that  went  in. 

Had  he  anything  with  him  then? — He  had 
a  gun. 

Did  anybody  else  go  with  him  ? — There 
were  several  went  in. 

After  those  persons  had  gone  in,  c^id  you 
hear  a  noise  and  disturbance  there  ?-^I 
heard  a  noise,  but  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Did  any  thing  pass  after  that  ? — He  came 
out  in  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  called  for  the  Captain. 

Was  the  Captain  outside  then?— Yes,  he 
was  halted  in  the  road ;  he  said.  "  Captain, 
he  will  not  go ;  he  is  not  willino^  to  go.'* 

What  said  the  Captain  to  that  ?— He  said, 
"  Shpot  him.  then,  we  will  either  have  him 
dead  or  alive.'* 

What  did  Turner  do  then  ? — Turner  retom- 
ed  into  the  house  again.  ^    ' 

How  long  was  it  before  he  came  out  again  ? 
— Perhaps  five  or  six  minutes  before  he  came 
out  again. 

When  he  came  out  again  what  did  he  do  ? 
— He  called  to  the  Captain  to  come  to  him, 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

What  did  he  do  ?— They  talked  to  the  value 
of  five  minutes  together  between  the  road  and 
the  house ;  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said  ; 
then  they  returned  into  the  house  both  together 
again. 

What  passed  in  the  house,  you  do  not  know  ? 
—No,  I  do  not. 

Did  yon  go  on  froB  .tlicBoe  lo  LaMlef«iilt 
-Yet.  • 
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Yoa  baTft  told  ui  beibre  thtl  Oeor^ 
WeightmaD  was  sent  on  to  Nottingham  to  tee 
liow  they  were  goiof  on?— Yes. 

When  you  got  to  Langley-mill  did  joa  see 
anything  of  George  Weightman  ? — ^Yes. 

bid  Weightman  come  down  the  ranks  ? — 
He  met  us,  some  of  the  men  went  round  the 
toad  or  crossed  orer  by  the  Mill,  a  shorter 
way. 

There  yon  met  them  again  f — ^Yes,  against 
€m  toU-bar.  ^ 

Had  he  been  at  Nottingham  or  that  way  ?— - 
I  do  not  know  that  he  had  been,  he  came 
through  that  way. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  P — ^Yes, 
there  was  a  man  asked  him  how  they  were 
going  on,  he  said  *'  they  are  going  on  very 
well,  the  soldiers  are  all  in  the  barracks, 
Wfudk  on  my  lads  as  hsi  as  you  can." 

William  Booth  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denaum^ 

Where  did  you  first  join,  where  did  you 
int  go  with  them  ? — Pentridge-lane-end. 

Mr.  Clarke. — I  will  just  ask  him  one  other 
question ;  did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Hole  there  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  what  passed  when  Hole  was 
going  away  ? — Yes. 

When  Hole  was  going  away  did  you  hear 
^  prisoner  say  anything  to  the  Captain  ? — 
Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ? — Hole  told  the  prisoner 
^  I  will  not  stop  any  longer,  I  will  go  back,^ 
he  said,  "  if  you  go  back,  you  will  be  shot  ;*' 
^  well,"  he  said, ''  I  do  not  mind,  I  will  not  go 
any  further  ;'*  the  prisoner  immediately  called 
for  the  Captain,  and  said,  ^  here  is  a  man 
going  back.'' 

What  did  the  Captain  do  upon  that  ? — The 
Captain  came  immediately  to  Henry  Hole. 

Mr.  C/orAie.— Hole  has  told  us  what  passed. 

Mr.  Denman. — He  told  Hole  that  if  he  went 
away  he  would  be  shot  ? — ^Yes. 

How  soon  after  that  was  it,  that  Hole  did 
go? — Perhaps  five  minutes. 

He  was  not  shot  ? — No. 

And  he  was  not  fired  at? — No,  he  lerelled 
a  gun  to  fire  at  him. 

Who  did  ?~-The  Captain. 

And  he  was  prevented  by  some  of  the 
party  from  firing  it  oflF? — He  was. 

You  say  you  first  joined  them  at  Pentridge- 
lane-end  f — Yes, 

And  then  you  went  to  Pentridge  ? — Yes. 

And  then  to  Butterley  ? — Yes. 

And  from  Butterley  to  Ripley  I  think  t— 
Yes. 

Then  to  Codnor  ? — Yes. 

That  is  where  the  Glass-house  was  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  Bacon  make  a  speech  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  see  him  go  into  the  House  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  where  the  prisoner  Turner  was 
«|   that    time?— Yes;    William    Turner   the 

yiMfifff  vfot  iatp  the  pirlour  s^ifif  i  was. 
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Bacon  was  in  the  kitdien  f— Yet,  ht  was. 

You  did  not  hear  the  words  h^  said  T — No. 

From  Codnor  you  went  as  far  as  Langley- 
mill  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  say  that  you  left  the  party  ? 
— Beyond  Eastwood. 

How  many  do  you  think  the  party  consisted 
of  when  you  came  away? — ^There  were  not  as 
many  when  I  came  away  as  when  I  went  to 
the  party. 

How  many  do  you  think  there  were  when 
you  went  away  ? — ^Nearly  one  hundred. 

How  many  did  you  come  away  with? — 
With  Heniy  Hole  and  another  man ;  we  got 
away  together. 

Mr.  John  Siorer  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

You,  I  believe,  are  a  fanner  residing  at 
Pentridge  ? — Yes. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June, 
were  you  disturbed  by  any  mob,  or  any 
number  of  people  coming  to  your  house  ? — 
Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  I  thought. 

What  number  of  persons  appeared  to  you  to 
have  come  to  your  house  ? — Twelve  or  fifteen. 

Did  they  come  quietly,  or  otherwise  ? — No, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  dog's  barking  first,  and 
I  went  to  the  window. 

There  you  saw  the  people  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 

Did  they  make  any  demand  ? — ^There  were 
a  number  of  guns  and  pikes  pointed  directly 
at  roe. 

What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — "  Damn  your 
eyes,  you  must  go  with  us  instantly." 

Was  that  said  by  one,  or  more  than  one  ? — 
It  was  said  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  William 
Turner. 

Did  you  agree  to  go,  or  refuse  ?— I  asked 
if  there  was  no  excuse,  and  the^  said  no. 

Who  answered  you? — William  Turner 
answered  me. 

What  more  did  he  say? — He  said  there 
were  several  at  our  house  liable  to  go,  and  he 
said  if  I  did  not  p>  and  take  a  gun  instantly, 
they  would  break  into  the  house  immediately, 
ana  shoot  me  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

What  more  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  that  the 
Captain  had  just  shot  Hepworth's  man,  all 
must  go,  or  be  shot 

At  this  time  were  you  dressed  or  undressed  ? 
— Undressed. 

Did  you  go  from  the  window  to  dress  your- 
self?— Yes,  I  told  him,  if  he  would  give  me  a 
little  time,  I  would  go. 

What  was  it  that  induced  you  to  say  to  him 
that  you  would  go  ? — I  thought  I  must  be  shot. 

Did  you  then  begin  dressing  yourself:* — 
Yes. 

While  you  were  dressing  yourself,  was  any- 
.  thing  more  said  to  you  by  any  of  the  party  ? 
—They  called  to  me,  and  told  me  to  make 
haste,  or  thaj  would  make  me  so  that  I  could 
oof  ip^ 
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That  they  wodW  hurt  vou  t-^Yet. 

Did  you  dress  yourself  and  go  out,  and  take 
jour  gun  witb  you  ? — Yes,  immediately. 

Was  any  question  put  to  you  by  either  of 
Ihejparty  with  respect  to  the  state  of  your  gun  ? 
— ^Tney  asked  me  if  it  was  loaded,  I  told  them 
it  was  not. 

When  you  say  they,  whom  do  you  mean  ? — 
I  cannot  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Was  that  said  in  a  whisper,  or  iQud  ? — I  hare 
DO  doubt  that  all  the  others  that  were  there 
heard  it. 

What  question  was  then  a^ed  vou  ? — ^They 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  any  shot  and  powder ;  I 
told  them  I  had  got  a  little  shot,  but  no 
powder, 

What  reply  was  made  to  that  ? — ^They  said 
it  would  not  mean,  they  should  have  plenty  of 
powder  in  a  short  time. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  else  they  should 
have  ? — No,  nothing  particular. 

Wjiat  became  of  you  then  P — ^When  I  got  to 
the  gate  leading  to  the  lane,  I  told  them  I  had 
been  very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  was  not 
At  to  go. 

What  did  they  say  upon  that? — I  said  I 
could  not  carry  the  gun  any  further ;  they  said 
it  must  go  with  the  baggage. 

Did  you  upon  that  ask  where  the  baggage 
was  ? — Yes,  they  said  they  had  not  any  then, 
but  th^y  should  have. 

.  Did  they  add  any  thing  to  that,  as  the  reason 
why  they  should  soon  have  basgage? — No; 
they  expressed  great  impatience  lor  the  arrival 
of  the  Captain,  and  the  party  from  the  lane- 
end  ;  we  waited  I  think  about  twenty  minutes 
before  the  Captain  and  his  party  came  up. 

Before  the  Captain  came  up,  did  you  ask 
them  where  they  were  going  to  ? — They  said 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham;  that  they 
were  coming  all  roads ;  that  it  was  a  general 
rising ;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  were 
coming  from  Shefneld ;  that  there  would  be 
several  hundred  thousand  assembled  that  day ; 
that  liberty  would  be  gained,  and  an  end  to 
tyranny. 

Do  you  remember  the  persons  by  whom  all 
tliis  was  said  ? — They  stood  all  of  a  body,  I 
-cannot  ftay  who  it  was. 

Was  William  Turner  one  of  that  body  P— 
Yes. 

W^as  he  armed  ? — Yes,  he  had  a  gun. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  in  that  body  ? 
•^YeS)  there  was  Isaac  Ludlam  and  William 
Barker. 

Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  or  the  younger?^ 
The  elder. 

Was  it  stated  where  the  Captain  then  was? 
— ^They  said  he  was  at  the  lane-end,  and  would 
soon  come  up. 

That  is  Pentridge-lane-end  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  come  up  ? — Yes,  be  came  up  with 
the  other  body  of  men. 

What  size  do  you  think  that  other  body  was? 
—When  they  were  all  together,  I  thought  about 
one  hundred. 

Wtr»  they  «11  amtd  ?-«Tbt  gftatcH  put. 


With  what  ?-*-6un8  and  pikes. 

By  pikes  do  you  mean  such  as  those? — ^Yes* 

What  was  done  with  the  men  when  they  were 
all  assembled  ? — ^The  Captain  ordered  them  to 
fall  in  three  deep,  the  guns  in  front. 

Who  was  that  captain? — Jeremiah  Bran- 
dreth. 

What  more  did  Brandreth  say  besides  order- 
ing the  men  to  fall  in  ? — He  ordered  them  to 
fall  in,  and  he  he!d  a  consultation  with  the 
principal  men,  and  said  he  would  appoint  the 
principal  officers. 

Who  were  the  principal  men?— A  man 
whom  they  called  Lieutenant  Turner,  I  heard 
afterwards  his  name  was  Manchester  Turner, 
they  called  him  lieutenant. 

Whom  else  did  be  consult  with? — ^Isaac 
Ludlam  the  elder  and  William  Turner. 

After  consulting  with  them,  what  did  he  say  ? 
— He  said  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  non- 
commissioned officers ;  he  then  asked  if  there 
were  any  men  that  could  do  the  duty,  or  had 
been  in  the  local  militia. 

Did  any  turn  out  upon  that  ? — There  were 
some  turned  out;  there  was  an  order  given  to 
them  that  could  do  it  to  turn  out,  and  they 
should  be  appointed,  and  have  the  care  of  c 
number  of  men. 

Did  any  turn  nut  ? — I  have  no  doubt  some 
did ;  some  appeared  to  turn  out,  I  stood  still. 

Were  the  men  then  formed  in  rank  ? — ^They 
were  formed  three  deep. 

What  did  you  then  do  ? — We  were  then 
ordered  to  march. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  Captain ;  there  was  first 
an  advance  and  a  rear  guard  appointed,  and 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  commanded  the  rear 
guard. 

Who  marched  at  the  head  ?~I  do  not  know. 

How  did  William  Turner  march,  did  he 
march  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks? — He 
was  out  of  the  ranks. 

To  what  place  did  you  march  ?^Up  the  lane 
towards  Pentridge. 

What  was  done  at  Pentridge,  were  any 
houses  attacked  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many. 

What  was  taken  from  them  ?»Guns. 

Any  men  taken  also  ? — ^Yes. 

While  you  were  at  Pentridge  did  any  thing 
occur  respecting  yourself? — Yes;  I  feigned 
myself  ill  when  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  Pent- 
ridge, and  told  Uiem  I  could  not  go  any 
further. 

Upon  that  what  was  done  ? — ^The  Captain 
came  up. 

That  is  Brandreth  ? — Yes ;  and  said  I  must 
go,  that  they  would  all  do  in  that  way ;  some 
said  ''  damn  him,  shoot  him  :"  some  said 
^  run  a  pike  through  him;"  they  then  ap- 
pointed two  men  to  take  hold  of  each  arm,  and 
they  led  me  up  Pentridge  in  that  way,  in  the 
midst  of  the  body  of  men. 

Did  you  still  pretend  to  be  ill  ?— Yes. 

Upon  that  wkat  did  they  do  for  you  ?•— They 
held  me  up,  those  two  men  did. 
^  Wkat  did  they  do  fwr  you  next?— I  went 
witb  them  ill  tb«  wtj  op  Fuitridf*  » 
aUetimc. 
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Was  a  poney  got  for  you? — Mr,  Booth's 
poney  was  fetched  out. 

Were  you  put  upon  it  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not 
stop  on  any  time. 

You  continued  your  pretence  of  illness  ? — 
Yeiy  and  slipped  off. 

What  passed  then  ?— They  then  brought  the 
Captain,  he  says,  '*  damn  him,  put  a  pike 
through  him ;''  and  I  said,  ''  it  is  no  use  taking 
me  in  this  way,  you  had  better  shoot  roe,  and 
then  you  will  be  safe  of  me ;"  he  said,  ''  damn 
him,  leave  him  we  can  do  without  one.^ 

Iben  you  were  allowed  to  depart? — lie 
•vdered  the  men  to  face  about  to  the  right  and 
inarch,  and  tliey  left  me. 

How  far  was  it  in  all  that  you  went  ? — Not 
quite  a  mile ;  I  think  more  than  three  quarters. 

Was  William  Turner  with  them  throughout 
Ihe  whole  of  that  distance  ? — I  saw  him  fre- 
quently. 

How  long  were  yon  m\h  them  ? — More  than 
two  hours ;  I  saw  him  actually  employed  in 
Pentridge,  going  with  different  parties  to 
4iffirent  house-doors,  and  threatening  to  break 
them  open. 

After  you  had  quitted  the  party,  did  you 
go  to  the  house  of  William  Weightman  ? — I 
went  to  the  house  of  William  Booth. 

Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  William  Weight- 
mftn } — Yes ;  we  did. 

Did  you  see  Weightman  there  ? — While  we 
were  in  Mr.  Booth's  house,  William  W'eight^ 
nan  came  in. 

How  near  was  the  party  you  had  got  away 
fiom  at  that  time? — Ihey  were  just  gone. 

Had  you  seen  Weightman  in  the  party  ? — 
No  ;  I  had  not. 

I  do  not  ask  you  any  thing  which  W^illiam 
Weightman  said  to  you  at  Mr.  Booth's,  but 
did  you  see  him  at  his  own  house? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  there  ? — I  saw  a  bag 
of  bullets. 

Did  you  afterwards  give  information  to  any 
person  respecting  those  bullets  ? — I  went  with 
Mr.  Booth  down  to  the  constables,  and  wished 
him  to  go  with  us. 

Did  you  go  back  to  William  Weightman *s 
liouse  to  lay  hold  of  the  bullets  ? — Yes ;  to  stop 
iiem. 

When  you  came  back  to  Weightman's  house, 
fas  Weightman  gone,  and  were  the  bullets 
,one  ? — His  wife  held  the  door  in  her  hard. 

Do  not  tell  roe  what  she  said ;  did  you  find 
he  bullets  ? — No. 

You  did  not  go  into  the  house  in  consequence 
»f  inforroation  you  had  received? — No;  we 
!id  not. 

Did  you  see  Thomas  Weightman  of  the 
'^itj? — Yes. 

riow  was  he  armed  ? — He  had  a  pike. 

Did  you  see  Joseph  Weightman,  jun,  ? — 
'es  t  he  had  a  pike. 

Manchester  Turner  ? — He  had  a  sword. 

Did  you  see  William  Ludlam  ? — Yes. 

What  had  he  ?— A  pike. 

Did  you  see  Samuel  Hunt  among  them  ? — 
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What  had  he  ?— A  pike. 

Joseph  Topham  ? — Yes ;  he  had  a  pike. 

Alexander  Johnson  ? — Yes ;  he  was  there  ; 
he  had  a  pike. 

Did  you  see  James  Taylor  ? — ^Yes ;  he  bad 
a  pike. 

Joseph  Taylor  ?— He  had  a  gun,  I  think. 

W^illiam  Barker? — He  had  a  pike. 

What  number  did  they  consist  of  when  they 
;  marched  away  from  you? — I  think  about  a 
hundred,  they  got  some  men  out  of  Pentridge, 
but  during  the  time  I  was  with  them  a  g^eat 
many  ran  away. 

Mr.  John  Storer  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Crots. 

Had  you  known  the  prisoner,  William  Tur- 
ner, before  that  time? — Yes. 

You  have  no  doubt  about  his  person  ? — Not 
the  least. 

You  were  not  examined  before  I  believe  ? — 
No. 

Where  were  you,  were  you  in  Derby  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  ?~ Yes. 

Mr.  Crforge  Goodwin  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copleif, 

I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  managing  clerks 
at  the  Butterley-works  ? — I  am. 

In  the  month  of  June  last,  about  how  many 
men  were  employed  at  those  works  ? — About 
six  or  seven  hundred  in  the  employ  of  the  But- 
terley  company. 

In  consequence  of  what  you  heard  and  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  9th  of  June,  were 
any  special  constables  sworu  in  on  that  day  ? — 
They  were  sworn  in  on  Saturday  the  7th. 

Were  you  sworn  in  as  one  of  those  consta- 
bles ?— I  was. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  inforroation  you 
had  received,  arm  any  of  your  men  on  the  9th  ? 
—We  did. 

Did  you  take  the  direction  and  command 
of  them? — Partly,  Mr.  Jessop  was  with  me. 

Where  were  the  men  ? — ^Tlie  greater  part  of 
them  were  at  Ripley. 

Were  you  at  llipley  yourself? — Yes. 

Till  what  time  did  you  remain  at  llipley? — 
Till  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

While  there,  did  you  hear  any  noises  of  any 
description  f — I  did. 

Of  what  description? — Guns  firing,  and 
horns  sounding. 

Where  did  they  appear  to  be  ? — At  Pentridge, 
and  Pentridge-l.ine-end. 

At  break  of  day  you  returned  to  the  works  ? 
—We  did. 

After  you  returned  to  the  works  did  you  see 
George  Weightman? — I  did. 

Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  at  what  hour  ? 
— A  little  after  three  o  clock. 

Was  he  on  foot^  or  on  horseback.^ — On 
horseback. 

Which  way  was  he  going  ? — He  was  going 
OD  the  way  from  Pentridge  to  Nottingham. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  did ;  I  called  to 
him  to  stop. 

Did  he  fU>p?— Hedid  noi;  he  just  looked 
.  back^*  and  ifode  on. 
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Shortly  after  he  had  passed  did  you  see  any 
men  towards  Pentridge?—!  did:  a  body  of 
about  an  hundred  men,  marching  on  the  road 
from  Pentridge  to  Butterley. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  P — Armed. 

How  were  they  marching  ?— In  regular  order 
like  a  body  of  soldiers. 

In  one  or  two  lines? — They  were  two  a- 
breast  in  column. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that? — They 
inarched  up  in  front  of  the  house ;  the  doors 
of  the  iron-works  were  closed ;  they  marched 
up  to  the  doors,  and  the  Captain  knocked  at 
the  gates. 

Were  you  inside  the  works  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

Where  were  you  ? — At  the  door  of  the  office, 
he  first  halted  the  men^  ^*  To  the  right  face, 
front." 

Upon  that  order  did  they  front  the  office  ? — 
They  did. 

The  office  then  was  to  their  left  ?— Ves. 

Before  they  made  that  movement  the  office 
was  to  their  right  ?— Yes. 

After  he  had  done  this  you  sav  he  knocked 
at  the  gate  ? — Yes.  I  asked  him  •*  what  do 
you  want  ?  what  is  your  object  here  f "  he  said, 
**  We  want  your  men." 

Was  this  through  the  gate,  or  did  you  come 
out  of  the  office  ? — I  was  outside  of  the  office, 
the  office  faces. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  them  they  should 
not  have  one  of  them ;  that  there  were  too 
many  already,  without  they  were  going  for  a 
better  purpose. 

Did  they  return  any  answer  to  that? — No, 
they  did  not. 

What  more  passed? — I  told  them  to  disperse ; 
that  they  might  depend  upon  it  the  law  would 
be  too  strong  for  them ;  that  they  were  going 
with  halters  about  their  necks ;  that  they  would 
be  hanged. 

Did  you  see  in  the  party  any  whom  you 
knew  ? — I  saw  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  James 
Taylor,  and  Isaac  Moore ;  and  a  great  many 
others  that  I  knew  by  sight :  but  I  should  not 
like  to  swear  to  them. 

Did  you  speak  to  Isaac  Ludlam  ? — I  said, 
**  Good  God  I  Isaac,  what  do  you  do  here 
upon  such  an  errand  as  this  ?  Go  home ;  you 
have  got  a  halter  about  your  neck ;  you  will 
be  hanged." 

What  answer  did  he  make  to  that? — He 
said,  *'  I  cannot  go  back ;  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can 
be ;  I  must  go  on."  He  appeared  exceedingly 
agitated. 

You  had  men  in  the  office  at  that  time  armed  ? 
— We  had. 

Did  you  make  -any  attempt  or  give  any  ad- 
vice to  these  persons  as  to  the  office  ? — ^When 
we  saw  the  rebels  approaching,  we  ordered 
them  to  retire  into  the  office  and  defend  them- 
selves there. 

To  Isaac  Ludlam  or  the  two  other  persons 
whose  names  you  have  mentioned,  did  you  tell 
anything  about  the  office  ? — ^When  I  told  Isaac 
liudlam  to  go  home  and  leave  them,  I  took  him 


by  the  shoulder  and  pu^ed  him  towards  the 
office. 

Could  he  have  gone  into  the  office? — ^He 
might. 

Did  you  do  that  to  either  of  the  other 
men  whose  names  you  have  mentioned  ? — To 
both  of  them. 

Did  either  of  them  go  into  the  office?— 
Neither  of  those. 

Did  any  of  the  P^^rty  go  into  the  office  ? — 
Three  went  into  the  office. 

They  remained  there  f — Yes. 

What  then  took  place  f — ^After  a  short  paus^, 
in  which  the  two  parties  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  the  Captain  gave  the  word  "  march,"  and 
took  the  men  away. 

Did  they  proceed  towards  Nottingham  or  in 
the  other  direction  ? — ^They  proceeded  towards 
Ripley. 

Thatjs  upon  the  road  to  Nottingham  ? — Yes, 
it  is  the  regular  road  to  Nottingham. 

When  you  get  to  Ripley,  there  is  a  regular 
road  to  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

After  they  were  gone,  did  you  perceive  any 
other  party  coming  ? — Yes,  there  was  mnother 
body  came  shortly  after. 

Of  how  many  did  that  body  consist?— Peiw 
haps  about  forty,  but  they  did  not  come  near 
to  us.  .. 

Were  they  near  enough  for  you  to  see 
whether  they  were  armed  ? — Yes,  many  of  them 
were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns. 

How  soon  after  the  first  party? — ^About 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Did  they  go  on  towards  Nottingham  ? — ^They 
did. 

Did  you  see  any  other  party  besides  those 
two  ?— tNo  considerable  body. 

Did  you  see  any  other  party  going  in  the 
same  direction  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  William 
Weightman  ?— Yes. 

How  long  was  that  after  the  second  party  had 
passed  ? — About  half  an  hour,  perhaps  not  quite 
so  much. 

Was  he  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ? — He  was 
on  horseback ;  there  was  a  young  man  named 
William  Taylor  along  with  him.  I  stopped  him 
by  laying  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  told  him  he 
should  not  go. 

Did  you  take  anything  from  him  ? — Yes,  I 
took  a  bag  of  bullets  from  him. 

Have  you  got  that  bag  of  bullets  here  ? — ^I 
have.     [Producing  it] 

Where  did  he  carry  that  bag  of  bollets  ? — 
Upon  the  horse. 

Did  you  see  them  when  you  first  took  bold 
of  him  f — No,  I  did  not,  they  were  on  the  off- 
side of  the  horse ;  when  he  turned  the  hone 
round,  then  I  saw  them  and  took  them. 

How  many  pounds  weight  of  bullets  were 
.there  ? — About  eighty-four. 

Are  they  made  for  different  bores  ? — There 
are  a  great  variety  of  sizes. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  buUets 
there  are  ?— I  should  Uiink  there  wo«Ui  1^ 
from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
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bnlUU ;  I  ibouU  ihiok  ibey  >re  not  abon  u 

,  Was  tliere  anylhing  else  io  the  bag  ?— There 
■re  ilicki  or  tometliiiiE  to  make  cartiidgei, 
HMuldn  for  cartridges. 

W«s  there  any  paper  in  the  bag  to  make  car- 
tridges f  —Yes,  tliere  were. 

There  ner«  tb«  bulLeB,  the  moulds,  and  the 
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You  w«K  sworn  in  as  a  ipeciil  constable  i~ 

I  Ml. 

Aod  Martin  and  Ashury  also  f—Y«a. 
■The]'  were  i«tom  in  at  the  tame  time  with 
jrvnT— Ye>. 

'  'Tlief werctwomenvhoknewtheirdutjrTery 
well  ID  ihal  capacity  F— I  an  not  aware  that 
Uttff  bad  any  particular  direcliont  upon  Iheii 
ivij,  they  were  sworn  in  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  it  being  conceived  there  was  great 
4aQBer,  there  were  no  directions  giveo  Io  them 
IbiOieTe. 
.  Mr.  Oeorge  Goodtciii  reexamined  by 
lit.  Seifeaot  Copiey. 

My  rriend  has  asked  you  abotit.  your  being 
•worn  in  as  special  constable,  why  were  you 
■worn  in  as  special  conitable  I — Because  we 
were  apprehensive  of  a  disturbance. 

Were  there  such  symploms  as  to  induce  you 
10  far  that  f — We  conceived  there  was  every 
aymploui  of  il,  ihere  iippeared  to  be  a  ferment 
in  Ike  neighbourhood. 

Hr.  Denmait  — If  llicie  are  any  facts  froni 
wUch  Mr.  Goodwin  can  state  that,  he  may; 
hoi  we  cannot  lake  his  inrercnce. 

Mr.  Justice  jlbbuil.—Thc  fact  is  material, 
and  thai  is  proved. 

Hr.  Demnan. — It  may  be  ihe  merest  hearsay 
io  (he  world,  it  may  be  from  what  his  wife 
Mid. 

Mr.  Justice  DeUta.—U  is  hardly  worth 
while  debating  it,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  AUomtg  Central. — No,  my  lord,  I  think 
BCL 

Hr.  George  Rayimr  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Heytiolik. 

Were  you  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Heanor 
Id  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  montli  of  June 
last  f— Yes. 

Were  you  li*iDg  at  the  house  of  your  Eiiber? 
—Yes. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  lOtli 
oT  June,  did  any  persons  come  to  your  house  I 
— Yes. 

Is  your  house  situate  near  the  turnpike-road 
ftom  Codnor  to  NDttiogham  F— Yci. 
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Trial  gf  WilUam  Twiner 

MThat  number  of  penon  « 
abont  four  hundred,  «i  nearly  aa  I  can  calcu- 
late. 

Were  they  armed  or  not  T— Yes,  tbey  bad 
diflereut  weapons,  guns  and  pike«- 

Look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  do  you 
know  him  ?— Yes ;  I  saw  him,  be  wai  the  biM 
that  entered. 

Where  were  you  when  you  first  saw  him  T— 
I  stood  in  my  father's  door-itead. 

You  say  he  was  the  first  that  entered? — 
Y«*. 

Had  he  aujthiog  with  bim  when  he  came 
in  ?— He  had  a  gun  in  bis  hand. 

Did  he  do  auyihiog  with  thot  sod? — He 
presented  his  gun  at  me,  and  with  an  oalk 
said,  "  damn  your  eye*  lum  out,"  I  stepped 
backwards  and  said,  "  no,  I  shall  not  turn  out," 
he  then  followed  me  up,  and  said, "  you  won't, 
will  you,"  I  said,  "  no,  I  won't," 

You  say  he  presented  the  gun  to  you,  did  ha 
do  anything  eUe  than  present  itT — After 
■peaking  to  me  twice  he  then  cocked  it. 

Did  he  say  anything? — He  insisted  upon  my 
turning  out  and  joining  their  party. 

You  say  he  cocked  hit  gun,  did  be  say  any- 
thing about  what  had  been  done  anywhere  ! — 
lie  desired  me  to  remember  thju  they  had  shot 
one. man,  and  that  I  should  share  the  same 
fate  for  aif  stupidity  if  I  did  not  turn  out. 

What  did  you  saytotbat^— I  told  him  I 
should  not  go,  I  kept  retreating  towards  the 

What  did   he  do  as  you   retreated -*— lie 

jobbed  the  gun  into  my  side  several  time;,  and 
insisted  upon  my  turning  out. 

Where  were  you  at  this  time  ? — When  I  got 
about  the  middle  of  the  house-door,  he  repeat- 
ed, "  damn  your  eyes,  if  you  stir  another  foot 
I  will  blow  il  at  you." 

Had  you  a  gun  in  the  room  where  you  were  \ 
— Yes. 

Where  was  it'— It  was  up  on  one  of  the 
joists  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Did  any  body  touch  it ! — The  prisoner  look 
it  down ;  he  said,  "  you  have  got  a  gun  I  see, 
we  musiUove  this." 

Was  il  taken  down,  and  by  whom  ? — By  the 
prisoner. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  with  it  when  he  took  it 
down  }—\\c  charged  it  with  several  others. 

Do  you  mean  that  several  others  char^jed 
their  guns  ? — Several  other  pieces  were  charged 
at  the  same  time. 

This  being  done,  what  was  next  said  or  done  < 
— The  nett  that  was  done,  he  turned  round  to 
me  after  he  had  charged  the  gun  and  said  "  you 
must  so  along  with  us." 

Did  you  make  any  answer,  and  what ! — I 
told  them  I  should  not  go ;  before  I  left  my 
own  house  I  must  know  on  what  business  ihey 
were  going. 

Did  anybody  tell  you  on  whal  business?  — 
The'  prisoner  lold  me  they  were  going  to  wipe 
off  the  national  debt. 

Did  he  lay  aaylhio^  more  ?— That  ifiey 
would  wipe  off  the  national  debt,  and  b^e'B 
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Did  they  say  where  they  were  going  ? — ^That 
they  were  marching  upon  Nottingham. 

Who  said  tliat  ? — ^The  prisoaer. 
'  Was  anything  said  about  the  time  ? — ^They 
mentioned  that  they  had  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
and  they  would  halt  at  our  house. 

Who  said  so  ? — ^The  prisoner. 

How  long  did  they  stay  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
say,  more  than  half  an  hour. 

How  many  persons  do  you  think  were  in  your 
house  ? — ^That  I  cannot  tell. 

About  how  many? — I  should  think  there 
were  nearly  fifty  in  the  house-place,  the  parlour, 
and  the  kitchen. 

Had  you  there  a  servant  of  the  name  of 
James  Raynor? — Yes. 

What  became  of  him? — At  the  time  the 
prisoner  entered  he  was  at  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen. 

What  became  of  him  at  last  ? — ^They  took 
him  along  with  them,  and  also  killed  a  dog  we 
had. 

Mr.  George  Raynor  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denman, 

I  think  it  was  mentioned,  though  not  by 
yourself,  that  you  had  said  you  would  rather 
lose  your  life  than  go  along  with  those  persons? 
one  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  that  ? — ^Yes. 

After  all,  you  did  not  go  with  them  ? — No. 

And  I  believe  you  came  to  no  harm,  except 
the  loss  of  a  dog,  and  the  consumption  of  some 
beer  and  ale  ? — A  few  pitch-forks. 

This  conversation  between  you  and  Turner 
lasted  a  considerable  time  ? — More  Uian  half 
an  hour. 

The  conversation  in  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  you  fo  join  them  must 
have  lasted  a  considerable  time  f — Some  time 
it  was,  I  cannot  tell  how  long. 

You  say  that  after  speaking  to  you  Iwice, 
he  cocked  his  gun ;  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? 
did  he  say  he  would  cock  it  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  took  it  down  from  his  shoulder  and 
cocked  it. 

Did  you  sec  it  in  that  state  after  it  was  cocked  ? 
—Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,  upon  your 
oath  (and  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  me  lairly),  at 
the  time  he  jobbed  your  side  was  it  cocked  f — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

How  soon  after  was  it? — It  was  immediately 
after. 

There  were  things  said  between? — ^A  few 
things. 

You  never  saw  it  uncocked  again  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  never  was  uncocked. 

Did  you  see  it  at  the  time  ? — I  saw  it  im- 
mediately before. 

At  the  time  he  jogged  it  against  your  side  ? — 
I  really  cannot  say  further  than  I  have  upon  that. 

You  think  there  were  as  many  as  four 
hundred  f — ^To  the  best  of  my  behef  tliere 
were. 

How  many  came  into  your  house  ? — Fifty. 

The  rest  remained  outside? — ^They  were 
plundering  the  places  of  forks,  and  so  oo. 
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Did  you  know  the  prisoner  before  ?— No.  * 

You  never  saw  him  before? — I  believe  I  had 
seen  him,  but  not  personally  to  know  him. 

How  soon  after  did  you  see  him  before  the 
magistrate  f — I  saw  him  in  gaol  not  very  soon 
after: 

How  soon  after  ? — Several  weeks  had 
passed. 

Was  there  a  light  in  your  house  ?— Yes,  it 
was  quite  light.  i 

There  were  several  persons  there  ? — ^Yes. 

All  trampling  about  and  very  busy  ? — ^Yes. 

And  many  of  them  holding  violent  language  ? 
—Yes. 

What  is  the  name  of  your  servant  who  went 
with  them  ? — James  Raynor. 

How  soon  did  he  return? — He  was  about 
two  hours  and  a  half  away,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance. 

At  what  time  of  the  morning  were  they  at 
your  house  ? — About  six  o'clock. 

He  came  back  then  about  eight  or  nine  ?— I 
suppose  thereabouts. 

Did  he  come  alone,  or  others  with  him  ? — He 
came  alone. 

Mr.  George  Raynor  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Reynolds, 

What  sort  of  forks  did  they  take  with  them  ? 
— ^There  were  three  or  four  hay-forks,  and  a 
pitching  fork. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  sun  had  risen  some  time  1 
— rit  was  quite  light. 

Wiiiiam  Ripper  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Richardwn. 

I  believe  you  live  at  the  race-stand  upon 
Nottingham  Forest  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  at  Nottingham  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  9th  of  June  P — I  was. 

What  hour  did  you  set  off  to  return  home  ? — 
I  should  think  about  half  past  eleven,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  guess. 

You  pass  up  to  the  windmill,  and  over  the 
race-course,  to  your  house  ?— Yes. 

On  coming  on  the  race-course,  did  you  ob-' 
serve  any  number  of  people  there  assembled  ? — 
I  met  two. 

You  first  met  two  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  meet  others  ? — Yes. 

And  any  considerable  number  of  people  to- 
gether?— Yes. 

How  many  do  you  think  you  saw  together  ?— 
I  sliould  think  somewhere  about  a  hundred,' 
more  or  less. 

In  what  way  were  they  standing T— They  were 
in  lines. 

Drawn  up  in  a  line  ? — Yes,  a  itraight  line. 

Were  they  single,  or  one  behind  another  ?— 
Two  deep. 

Did  they  appear  to  be  doing  anything,  or  any 

Persons  doing  or  saying  anything  to  them  ?— 
es ;  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Derimum.^My  lord,  I  would   submit 
whether  this  is  evidence  against  this  particQlar 
prisoner.    In  the  former  case,  there  appettrii^ 
to  be  repreaentatioiis  of  Braadrath  tbAtthftre 
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wen  to  be  men  cm  Nottingham  Forest,  but 
Whether  this  man  knew  that,  does  not  appear. 

,  Jdr.  Justice  Dallat.^1  do  not  see  bow  there 
can  be  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  Brand- 
Mtk  and  the  present  case  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  KkharAond — ^Did  they  appear  to  be 
doing  anything  f — ^There  were  several  people  in 
the  centre  of  the  ochen,  who  appeared  to  be 
•peaking  to  them. 

Did  you  pass  by  them  ? — Yes. 

Ibere  was  a  Mr.  Percind  with  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  pass  in  rear,  or  in  front  of  them  ? — 
Id  front  of  them. 

After  you  had  passed  them  and  how  far,  did 
any  of  them  follow  you  ? — When  we  had  passed 
tbem  about  twenty  yards,  there  were  eight  or 
IpB  oame  after  os,  or  more ;  I  cannot  exactly 
•ay  the  number,  eight,  ten,  or  a  doien. 

Were  the  men  whom  you  saw  drawn  up  in 
line  armed  in  anv  way  ? — Yes. 
.  With  what?— ^ey  had  long  poles,  about  a 
doten  of  them,  I  should  tliink. 
-  ■  lied  Ukwo  menu  ho  came  after  yon  any  arms? 
—Yes. 

They  had  long  poles  f — Yes,  they  had. 

Did  they  stop  you  ? — Yes. 

How  ? — ^Th^  came  up  to  us  and  asked  where 
are  were  going? 

Did  they  make  any  use  of  the  poles  ?— Yes; 
^ev  brought  them  down  to  a  charge  on  Percival 
ana  me. 

Could  you  see  whether  there  was  any  thing 
at  the  end  of  the  poles  ? — ^I  could  not. 

They  stopped  you  by  those  poles  being 
bfOQght  down  to  a  charge  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  conversation  with  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Afterwards  did  you  pass  on  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

Sometime  after  that,  did  it  begin  to  rain? — 
Yai. 

Did  you  again  come  out  of  your  house  ?-* 
Yes. 

Is  there  a  projection,  a  sort  of  shed,  at  tlie 
•tend  where  your  house  is  ? — Yes. 
.  When  you  came  out  did  you  see  anv  of  those 
persons  there  ?— They  came  there  while  I  stood 
under  the  piazzas. 

Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  the  same 
penons  you  haa  seen  before  drawn  in  a  line  ? — 

They  came  tinder  the  shed  did  they  ?~  Yes, 
they  did. 

Were  they  drawn  up  in  any  way  there  ? — 
Yas  ;  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line. 

Two  deep  ?— I  cannot  say  that. 

Did  you  leave  them  there  and  go  into  your 
iH»iise  ? — Yes. 

At  any  time  after  that,  and  how  long,  were 
jpa  disturbed  in  your  house  by  anytmng  ?— 
About  one  o'clock  I  heard  a  great  noise  at  the 
door. 

A  noise  of  what,  a  knocking  ? — ^Yes ;  a  g^eat 
iMoeking  at  the  door. 

What  did  yoa  do  upon  that  ?— I  went  and 
aaked  what  tlMj  wanted. 

What  ann>a>  was  made  to   yoa  f— They 
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asked  whether  I  had  not  got  any  Sra  anas ;  I 
told  them  ^  yes ;"  they  told  me,  1  vnst  de- 
liver tliem  up  to  them ;  I  told  them,  I  would 
not. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  more  to  you  ?— I  told 
them  that  I  should  not ;  they  said,  if  I  did  not, 
they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking 
the  door  open,  and  taking  them  by  loree ;  I 
told  them,  if  they  did  I  would  blow  the  first 
roari*s  brains  out  that  came  in.  Thr^y  said, 
would  I ;  I  said,  yes;  thev  taid,  ** bring  the 
men  up  with  the  tire  arms. 

I  believe  they  did  not  ultimately  get  your 
arms  ? — No. 

Did  thev  ask  yon  what  arms  yoa  had  ? — 
Yes ;  I  told  them  I  had  a  fusee  and  a  riRe 
piece. 

And  you  refused  to  deliver  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  they  ultimately  go  away  ? — Yes. 

How  long  might  Uiey  stay  at  your  house  t 
— I  think  they  went  away  about  two  o'clock. 

Did  they  all  go  at  first,  or  were  any  persona 
left  behind  f — ^lliere  were  some  left  behind. 
I  heard  the  greater  part  of  them  go.  Under 
the  piazzas  there  are  flag  stones,  and  I  heard 
the  miatle  of  their  going  off;  but  after  they 
were  gone,  I  beard  people  at  the  firant  door, 
and  at  the  back  door. 

They  afterwards  wentf — Yet. 

Did  you  pick  up  any  thing  after  they  were 
gone  ? — Yes ;  I  went  out  at  three  o'cloek  in  the 
BMHiriag  and  picked  up  a  pole. 

Was  it  a  pole  nmilar  to  one  of  those? — No, 
not  so  good  a  one  as  those. 

William  Roper  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

It  was  a  wet  night  we  understand  ? — ^Yes. 

And  very  dark  diiring  the  night,  sliort  as  it 
was  ? — Yes. 

And  you  thought  you  saw  about  a  hundred 
men,  and  about  a  dozen  of  them  had  what  you 
call  poles  ? — Yes. 

That  was  all  you  saw  upon  Nottingham  race- 
ground  ? — Yes. 

William  Roper  re-examined  by  Mr.  Richardson. 

Could  you  see  whether  the  rest  of  the  men 
had  poles  or  not  ? — Yes ,  if  they  had  I  should 
have  seen  them. 

Captain  Frederick  Charles  Philips  sworn. — 
Examined  by  Mr.  J.  Balgu^. 

You  are  a  captain  of  a  troop  in  the  15th 
liuizars  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  stationed  at  the  barracks  at  Not* 
tingham,on  the  9th  of  June  last  f—1  was. 

How  far  are  the  barracks  from  the  town  ? — 
They  may  be  half  a  mile. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  state  the  town  of 
Nottingham  was  on  the  9th  f— There  was  a 
good  deal  of  bustle  and  confusion  on  the  night 
of  the  9\h  and  a  party  of  military  were  sent 
for  from  the  barracas  in  consequence. 

Did  the  military  remain  long  in  the  town  f 
— ^They  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
the  people  dispersed,  and  Iney  returned  to  the 
banaoks^ 
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Wat  ttfy  amlioMtion  made  lo  yo«  the  next 
■wroing ;  and  if  to^  about  what  time  ? — ^Aboot 
past  six  I  was  called  out ;  went  with  Mr.  Bolr 
lestoQ  and  Mr.  Munday  with  twenty  men  in 
Ihe  direction  of  Pentridge. 

Tell  uf  what  you  obsenred  in  your  way  ?— - 
About  half  a  mile  before  we  got  to  Eastwood, 
I  obsenred  some  men  flying,  armed  with  pikes, 
orer  some  fields  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road. 

Were  you  near  or  at  some  distance  when  you 
ao  perceived  ? — Not  half  a  mile  from  them  ; 
Ih^  were  so  far  we  could  not  overtake  them. 

Those  persons  you  say  were  flying  on  the  left 
of  the  road  ? — Yes ;  we  proceeded  on  throngh 
Eastwood  and  between  Eastwood  and  Langley- 
mill  we  came  up  with  a  party  of  about  sixty 
BBore. 

Were  the  party  you  met  between  Eastwood 
and  Langley-mill  collected  together  or  in  a  dis- 
persed state  f— They  were  stamding  in  the  road 
together;  there  might  be  some  in  the  fields  on 
the  road  side,  but  a  considerable  number  were 
HI  ^e  road. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  their  conduct? 
-—I  observed  one  man  endeavour  to  make  the 
others  stand  by  a  motion  with  his  hand. 

Did  you  observe  whether  the  sixty  men  were 
armed  or  notf — They  were  mosit  of  them 
armed,  I  cannot  say  whether  all  of  them  were ; 
tiir^  were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns. 

Did  this  one  person  succeed  in  endeavouring 
to  make  them  stand,  or  how  ?— No,  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  they  dispersed  ;  they  got  over 
the  fences  on  the  road  sioe  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions. 

Did  you  take  any  prisoners  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

How  many  \ — I  think  altogether  about  six 
and  thirty. 

Were  any  arms  of  any  sort  found  ? — Yes,  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  pikes  and  guns. 

Which  had  been  thrown  away  ? — Yes ;  five 
•r  SIX  men  were  taken  with  toe  arms  upon 
them. 

With  arms  in  their  hands  ? — Yes. 

The  others  threw  away  their  arms  as  they 
ran  ?~Yes. 

Captain  Frederick  Charki  Philipi  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Dcnnum, 

How  far  were  you  from  them  when  you 
thought  you  saw  this  person  form  them  ? — I 
was  about  sixty  yards  off,  I  came  on  a  turn  of 
the  road  near  them. 

How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  Not- 
tingham ? — About  a  month* 

You  have  been  there  ever  since  ? — No,  I  hare 
not. 

Some  degree  of  agitation  in  the  streets  of 
Nottingham  at  ten  at  night  is  not  very  unusual  ? 
*-I  vras  not  in  the  town ;  that  message  waa 
sent  by  the  magistrates. 

Then  you  only  know  you  were  sent  for  in 
cooaequence  of  something  that  had  been  ra- 
awkad  by  other  penoDS  f— Just  so. 


l%mmt  Halkfwei,  Esq.  sworn.— Etamined  by 
Mr.  Solkitar  General, 

I  believe  you  are  a  magistrate  of  this  county, 
as  well  as  high  sheriff  ? — I  am  not  a  magia- 
trate. 

You  are  high  sheriff  of  the  county  ?-— I  am. 

Did  you,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  June  last, 
go  in  pursuit  of  any  of  these  persons  ? — Yes* 

Had  you  some  cavaliy  with  you  ?^Yes ;  th» 
Chesterfield  yeomanry. 

At  what  time  I— It  was  about  nine  o'clock 
we  left  Alfretoo* 

Did  you  proceed  to  Langley-miU? — Yea; 
the  yeomanry  never  got  to  Langley-mill. 

Did  you  yourself  go  to  Langley-mill  ^— Yea  ; 
past  Lsufflejr-mill. 

What  did  you  observe  ?~-We  took  up  several 
people  hid  in  different  places  upon  the  road. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  William  T^imer  ? 
—Yes,  I  do. 

Did  you  take  him  on  that  day  f— With 
colonel  UaHon. 

WhereabouU  did  joa  find  him  ?— We  fonnd 
him  in  a  ditch  with  ms  brother. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  his  brother  ?— ' 
Edwani  Turner. 

How  far  from  the  road  was  he?-— I  think  ia 
the  second  field  from  the  road. 

Whereabouts  f— It  was  between  Codnor  and 
Eastwood. 

Between  Codnor  and  Langley-mill  then?—* 
Yes. 

About  what  time  was  it  you  took  him  and 
his  brother  ? — I  really  cannot  say  the  time  ;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  about  twelve  o'clock, 
from  eleven  to  twelve  ;  I  will  not  be  positive 
as  to  the  time. 

In  what  manner  were  they  in  the  ditch  when 
you  found  them  ?— They  got  up  out  of  th« 
ditch,  and  began  walking  away  from  us. 

As  you  came  up  ? — ^Yea* 

And  you  took  them? — ^Yes;  we  called  !• 
them  to  stop,  and  they  stopped. 

And  you  took  them  f— -Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generalr^My  lord,  that  ii  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

Adjourned   to  to-morrow  morning, 
o'clock. 


Tueid^,  2itt  Odober,  1817. 

[William  Turner  vras  set  to  the  bar  J 

Mr.  Croif. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  before  I- 
proeeed  in  what  I  shall  have  ththommr  to  ad- 
dress to  you  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the  harp- 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  in  the  coarse  of  whai 
I  shaii  say,  anpr  thing  duwld  inadvartenHih 
foil  from  me  which  umj  aeem  lo  be  in  oootaMi 
vention  of  anv  thing  that  has  eome  from  ikm 
CoiHt  upon  the  former  toal,  I  begthak  load- 
ship's  indulgence,  and  that  they  wiU  bali«f«ift 
arises  from  no  intention  on  my  part  lo  dsnrial#^ 
foam  that  oonstitutiona^  eoma  of  dn^viUib 
iM  Itw  hw  pnaoiibed  to  Bmonllmi 
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cuion,  but  that  results  oltogetbcr  from  the  sin- 
gular diflRcaUics  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  the 
great  novelty  of  the  decision,  which  I  believe 
lias  no  precedent,  at  least  for  the  last  seventy 
years. 

But,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention,  it  will 
be  first  necessary  that  I  should  take  leave,  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  to  suggest  to  you  a 
most  anxious  care  not  to  suffer  your  judgments 
tb  be  misled  by  any  prejudices  that  may  have 
iufluenced  your  minds  before  you  were  sworn 
upon  this  jury,  and  still  more  any  prejudices 
that  may  arise  in  your  minds  from  a  former  ver- 
dict, and  from  a  circumstance,  about  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  you  have  heard  too  much, 
Aunely  the  atrocious  and  deliberate  murder  of 
an  innocent  man  by  the  ringleader  of  the  out- 
nKsnow  under  your  consideration.  You  were 
told  by  my  learned  friend,  the  solicitor-general, 
in  opening  this  case,  that  that  was  not  a  matter 
upon  which  your  decision  was  to  depend,  but 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  showed  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  in  this  transaction.  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  exercising  the  best  judgment  I  possess 
upon  the  subject,  think  that  it  is  quite  fair  to- 
waids  the  prisoner,  to  have  that  circumstance 
pressed  into  the  cause  with  so  much  zeal  and 
nssiduity  as  was  exhibited  yesterday.  I  can- 
not but  recollect  now  the  pressure  and  weight 
tbat  hung  upon  my  own  mind,  and  that  of  my 
learned  and  excellent  friend  of  whose  assistance 
I  have  the  benefit  upon  this  occasion — I  can- 
not, I  say,  but  recollect  that  our  very  faculties 
were  paralyzed  upon  tiie  former  trial,  when  we 
could  not  but  feel  at  every  instant  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ca<«e,  that  we  were  defending 
one  who  had    committed    murder,  of  whose 

Siilt,  in  the  commission  of  thnt  dreadful  crime, 
ere  was  no  doubt :  and  we  therefore  felt,th;it 
M  to  that  unhappy  individual,  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  but  of  little  importance ;  we  well  knew 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  that  man 
would,  three  months  ago,  at  the  assizes,  have 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  the  injured  laws  of 
bis  country,  if  his  life  had  not  been  preserved 
to  grace  this  prosecution,  and  in  order  that  he 
night  I  e  placed  in  the  front  of  these  trials.  I 
do  not  mean  to  cast  reproaches ;  it  is  contrary 
tbmy  iwsh— tomy  disposition — so  to  do  on  any 
penon  concerned  in  the  proceedings  now  before 
you,  but  I  cannot  I  say  but  feel  that  there  was 
Bome  management  in  that  proceeding ;  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  when  they  had  secured  a  con- 
viction upon  that  dreadful  deed,  it  wils  too 
Taluable  a  topic  to  let  slip  upon  this  trial,  and 
you  therefore  found  in  the  course  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  yesterday,  that  witness 
after  witness  was  called  before  you,  no  question 
no  inquiry  omitted  that  could  tend  more  broadly 
end  fully  to  expand  before  your  view  that  fatal 
deed,  before  which,  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries, a  curtain  ought  to  be  drawn. 

Not  content  with  that,  no  little  pains  were 
taken  in  the  opening  of  this  case,  to  persuade 
3rou  that  although  tnis  unhappy  prisoner  had 
no  concern  in  that  transaction,  yet  that  in 
construction  of  law  he  must  be  visited  with  all 
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the  consequences  of  it.  I  see  not  tte  reason 
why  you  should  have  heard  of  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  evidencebefore  you,  as  far  as  respects 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  upon  that  subject,  is 
(and  it  is  from  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  the 
prosecutors  have  called),  that  he  was  not  pre- 
sent :  at  no  great  distance,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
witness  told  you,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  neither  in  sight  nor  in  hearing  when  that 
fatal  deed  was  done.  Dismiss,  therefore,  I 
conjure  you,  from  your  consideration  that  deed 
which  was  committed,  not  by  the  hand  of  this 
prisoner,  but  of  another,  who  must  shortly  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  that  offence. 

There  is  another  species  of  prejudice,  to 
which  forgive  me  if  I  take  leave  to  call  vour 
attention.  I  have  no  reason,  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  heard  or  experienced  in  this  county, 
to  sup|>ose  but  that  you,  as  honest  men,  will 
do  your  duty  with  all  that  firmness  which  my 
learned  friend  has  conjured  you  to  exercise 
upon  this  occasion  ;  but  I  have  some  fears,  I 
confess,  lest  a  jury  of  the  county  of  Derby, 
whose  minds  must  have  been  harassed  and 
distressed  by  these  outrages — ^whose  property 
and  peace  must  have  been  endangered,  should 
feel  themselves  unthinkingly  to  be  parties  in 
this  trial.  Every  loyal  subject  is,  more  or  less, 
a  party  in  a  trial  for  high  treason  :  if  these  un- 
fortunate people  have  committed  the  dreadful 
crime  of  high  treason,  they  have  insulted  us 
all — they  have  attempted  to  violate  the  dearest 
rights  and  liberties  or  us  all ;  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  when  a  charge  of  high  treason  isthrowi. 
upon  a  man,  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  witf-- 
prejudice  and  hatred  ;  and  nothing  can  save 
him  from  the  effect  of  that  prejudice  but  the 
exercise  of  the  important  duty  which  the  law 
has  cast  upoTi  my  learned  friend  and  myself 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
accused  to  make  the  most  of  the  subject  in  his 
behalf,  and  to  take  care,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  learned  judges  who  preside,  that  he 
has  the  fullest  measure  of  justice  that  the  law 
of  England  can  mete  out  to  him. 

Having  taken  the  liberty  of  saying  so  much 
upon  that  subject,  permit  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  is 
preferred  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He 
is  changed  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and 
that  high  treason  consists,  as  is  stateil,  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king,  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  country  as  by  law 
established  —  a  dreadful  charge,  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  any  man,  of  raising  a  civil  war 
against  his  king,  intending  to  depose  that  king, 
and  to  overturn  the  whole  constitution  of  his 
government  and  his  laws.  We  are  not  to  be 
led  away  by  high-sounding  words ;  we  must 
consider  well  what  these  things  mean;  we 
must  consider  well,  fully,  and  in  detail,  whit 
is  meant  by  a  civil  war,  and  what  is  meant  by 
an  overturning  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  am  not  here  concerned 
to  dispute  one  single  fact,  or  to  justify  one 
single  outrage,  of  that  dreadful  9th  of  June. — 
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I  do  not  stand  here  to  deny  or  to  justify  any  i 
one  of  those  acts ;  but  roy  duty  is  to  do  this —  | 
to  consider  what  is  the  quality  of  the  offence —  ; 
whether  the  prisoner  has  committed  that  most  | 
atrocious  of  all  human  crimes,  or  has  done  > 
something  short  of  it  however  criminal  and  , 
however  atrocious.  I 

The  history  of  our  country  does  furnish  in-  | 
stances  of  civil  war.    Great  men  in  the  realm, 
of  extensive  power,  g^reat  property,  and  greater 
influence,  have,  according  to  their  own  notions  ' 
of  public  rights,  occasionally  levied  war  against , 
their  king.     I  alluded  before  to  an  instance  i 
(which  was  the  last  that  occurred  in  this  coun-  i 
try)  in  the  year  1745.    There  was,  at  the  head  ; 
of  that  war,  a  person  who  had  something  like  ' 
a  claim  to  the  crown  of  England — who  was  ' 
supported  by  peers  of  parliament,  men  of  great  ^ 
property  and  possessions  in  the  country — who  j 
had  an  army  arrayed  and  disciplined,  and  pro-  ! 
vided  with  all  the  insignia  and  appointments 
of  regular  warfare ;  and  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  is  the  last  time  that  any  successful  prose- 
cution for  this  offence  has  taKen  place  in  Eng- 
land.    If  none   of  the  apparatus  of  war  is 
provided — if  the  persons  are  wholly  unfit  for  , 
the  purpose,  the  transaction  assumes  a  different 
hue,  and  will  appear,  and  is  in  fact,  I  conceive, 
an  offence  of  a  very  different  description  from  : 
the  levying  civil  war.  ! 

What  were  the  facts  in  this  case  to  constitute 
a  civil  war  ?    The  evidence  represents  to  you 
that  a  pauper,  from  the  town  of  Nottingham,  . 
came  to  the  village  where  these  transactions  ; 
occurred,     lie  seated  himself  in  a  chair  in  a  < 
public-house,  on  a  Sunday,  with  a  map  before 
him ;  he  proposed  to  combine  together  num-  '. 
bers  of  persons  in  the  manner  that  has  been  ' 
represented  to  you :  he  got  together,  first  of 
all,  about  a  dozen  men.    At  ei^ht  o'clock  on  i 
the  Monday  evening,   I  think,  it  began  with  I 
the  prisoner,  and  two  other  men,  having  each 
a  gun — three  g^uns— and  their  forces  accumu- 
lated from,  I  think,  about  these  three  at  first, 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  last ;  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  whole  j 
was  dispersed  like  a  cloud,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  civil  war.        « 

I  have  always  understood,  that,  in  order  to 
constitute  what  is  called  civil  war,  or  warfare 
of  any  kind,  or  a  making  war  in  a  warlike 
manner,  the  apparatus  should  consist  of  some-  j 
thing  like  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  money.  Now,  how  was  it 
in  this  case  ? — ^There  vras  some  infantry  it  is 
true,  and  they  have  endeavoured,  on  the  other 
side,  to  give  this  an  air  of  warfare,  by  de- 
scribing to  you,  pretty  much  in  detail  again, 
some  of  the  personal  and  minor  movements  of 
these  wretched  men.  There  was  a  corps  of 
infantry,  consisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  per- 
sons, who  had  mustered  (the  number  they  have 
not  told  you)  perhaps  a  dozen  fowling  pieces, 
and  two  or  three  score  of  pikes — that  was  the 
whole  provision  you  have  in  evidence  of  this 
corps  of  infantry.  Well,  with  regaord  to  the 
cavalry,  how  wu  that !    How  were  their  cou- 


riers provided  ?  How  was  their  ammunition 
to  be  carried  f  How  was  their  artillery  to  be 
drawn  f  Why,  they  had  provided  themselves 
with  a  poney  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Booth,  and, 
if  a  courier  was  to  be  despatched  to  Notting- 
ham, the  poney  was  to  carry  the  messenger ; 
if  the  ammunition  was  to  be  conveyed,  the 
poney  was  to  carry  it ;  if  anything  was  to  be 
done,  if  a  sick  man  was  to  be  carried  upon  the 
road,  then  the  poney  comes  in  upou  us  at  every 
turn ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  single 
poney,  they  had  no  means  of  despatching  a 
messenger,  they  had  no  means  of  carrying 
their  ammunition,  and  they  had  no  means  of 
conveying  their  sick  and  wounded.  Well,  then 
we  have  their  arms,  and  we  have  their  provi- 
sion by  civulry  :  as  to  their  ammunition,  they 
had  (and  it  has  been  exhibited  with  a  great 
deal  of  stage  effect  before  you)  a  quantity  of 
shot.  Weil,  that  looks  but  a  small  quantity, 
they  thought  on  the  other  side.  Aye !  **  but, 
Mr.  Goodwin,"  that  was  the  witness  who  pro- 
duced them,  *'  how  many  shots  do  you  think 
there  are  there  P"  **  Oh,  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  shots  I  I  should  think  firiceo  hundred 
or  two  thousand  ;*'  and  this  is  the  single  parcel 
of  bullets  which  has  been  brought  into  Court 
by  one  of  the  witnesses,  lliat  was  the  whole 
stock  of  ammunition — the  whole  stock  they 
have  been  able  to  bring  in  evidence  against  the 
unfortunate  man  at  the  bar ;  for,  as  to  gun- 
powder, it  does  not  appear  they  had  any — not 
a  particle,  except  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  of  a  few  shots  being  fired  from 
these  contemptible  fowling  pieces. 

Well,  but  then  these  were,  doubtless,  men 
of  great  power  and  influence  in  the  realm — 
officers  in  the  army  1  The  leader  was  a  pauper, 
as  I  have  said  bemre,  though  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, in  order  to  magnify  this  transaction  (he 
will  forgive  me^  for  the  observation,  I  do  not 
mean  it  personally  to  him)  styled  him  a  gene- 
ralissimo. The  second  they  state  was  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.  He  walked  at  the  outside, 
and  he  took  some  leading  part  in  this  transac- 
tion, which,  as  I  said  before,  was  all  over  in 
a  few  hours  without  the  interference  of  a  single 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  single  soldier ;  the 
thing  evaporated  in  its  own  weakness.  Such 
was  tlie  extreme  folly  and  imbecility  of  this 
enterprise,  having  neither  money,  power,  nor 
influence  to  support  it  -^  having  no  arms,  no 
ammunition,  no  artillery,  no  skill,  and,  as  to 
money,  that  important  instrument  of  war, 
before  they  set  out  they  clubbed  sixpence  »- 
piece  that  was  to  fill  the  military  chest,  and 
that  is  all  the  resource,  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  with  which  these  miserable  paupers  were 
provided :  and  yet  this  is  called  a  civil  war. 

Now,  what  was  the  purpose  ?  Tlie  solicitor 
general  has,  I  think,  truly  stated  to  you  that 
in  which  I  most  cordially  unite,  and  shall  take 
care  you  shall  never  forget — 'that  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  you  that  it  was  an  assembly,  for  which 
you  can  assign  no  distinct  object  and  motive, 
then  the  prisoner  will  be  entitled  to  your  ac- 
quittal.   NoW|letusaeewhatistfaeol]jectand 
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mndn  that  they  eodeavoiired  to  asiifpi,  and  ib 
fatin  upon  this  unfortunate  and  miaerabk  man, 
an  intention  to  overthrow  the  gorerament  and 
comtitution  of  the  country.    These  are  high- 
■owiding  words :  Magna  Charta,  Habeas  Cor- 
puSy  revolutioDy  government^  and  oonstitution, 
art  words  upon  which  almost  every  one  now- 
^ays  can  ring  an  infinite  number  and  series 
of  changes  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 
I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  define^  with  any 
distinctness,  those  complex  terms,  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  inquire  a  little  what  they  mean.    The 
digact  of  these  miserable  beings  was,  it  is  said, 
lo  overthrow  the  constitution — a  constitution 
composed  of  what  ?    A  monarchy  that  has  en- 
dond  all  the  shocks  of  ten  centuries — a  con- 
stitution composed  of  a  king  encompassed  with 
tU  his  mighty  prerogatives,  which  the  law  and 
the  wisdom  of  ages  have  thought  fit  to  appoint 
tohim — a  House  of  I'eers,  consisting  of  all  that, 
in  the  first  degree,  is  great  and  dignified  and 
wealthy  in  the  realm — a  House  of  Commons, 
composed  of  almost  all  that  remains,  or  a  great 
poition  of  what  remains,  of  this  great  com- 
wnnity  as  far  as  subjects  can  be  distinguished 
iMTW^th,  or  influence,  or  power — an  army 
more  numerous  and  as  loval  as  any  king  of 
England  had  ever  the  good  &rtunc  to  command 
— ^  navy  equally  great,  equally  powerful,  and 
eifnally   loyal  —  a  dominion  circumscribing 
neariy  the  whole  earth,  for  such  is  now  the  ex- 
tent of  the  realm  of  the  king  of  England— 
coosfistinff  too  of  all  that  imports  the  adminis- 
ttatioB  of  justice,  comprising  the  independence 
and  the  integrity  of  the  learned  judges  of  Eng- 
land, now  so  secure  from  all  distrust  or  suspi- 
cion, that,  for  the  last  centur}',  no  question 
Off  doubt  co-jld  ever  arise  upon  that  subject — 
consisting,  gentlemen,  as  a  vital  part  of  tliat 
oOBStitution,  of  the  trial  by  jury — consisting,  as 
another  vital  part  of  the  constitution,  of  that 
blessed  statute    of  Ed^-ard  3rd,  called  the 
statute  of  treasons.    These,  and  a  thousand 
other  things,   go  to  the  composition  of  this 
noiltifarioiM  thing  which  wc  call  the  constitu- 
tion.   Did  the  prisoners  intend  to  poll  down 
thia mighty  instrument  of  power?    Did  they 
intend  to  overthrow  all  that  I  have  represented 
to  you  ?    Had  they  the  means  of  doing  so. 

But  it  is  said  they  intended  to  overthrow  the 
government :  what  the  government  is,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  constitution,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  lo  define ;  the  constitution  I 
can  consider  as  nothing  else  but  the  law  itself, 
embodied  in  our  vast  and  extensive  establish- 
ments in  church  and  state;  these  form  the 
body,  and  the  law  the  soul  of  the  constitution, 
whereof  the  government  is  an  integral  and  in- 
aepncable  part,  by  which  all  its  operations  are 
■ctnated  and  moved ;  did  they  mean  what  is 
called  the  executive  government?  that  con- 
siata  of  the  king  and  his  army  and  his  navy, 
and  his  sheri£Bs  and  his  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  administration  o^T  justice  in  general ; 
all  this,  it  is  said  by  the  prosecutors,  this 
miserable  steoe-cntter  was  to  overthrow ;  that 
ttat  was  his  object;  why^  thco,  gentls0MB» 
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can  yon,  upon  the  evidenoe  before  you,  lay 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts  and  say  thai  the 
prosecutors  have  proved  to  your  satisfdctioa 
(for  that  they  most  do  before  you  can  convict 
this  man)  that  this  was  a  civil  war?  that  they 
have  proved  to  your  satisfiiction  that  his  object 
was  to  subvert  and  overthrow  all  these  ancient 
and  mighty  institutions  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  present  to  you  ?    Let  us  see,  rather, 
whether  their  ofieoce  was  not  one  of  a  very 
different  character :  the  law  of  England  never 
seems  to  me  to  have  contempUted  the  possi- 
bility of  a  handful  of  miserable  hungiy  paupeis 
making  civil  war:   it  is  a  perversion,  I  had 
almost  said  (I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  the  ex- 
pression) of  common  sense.    What  is  a  riot  ? 
a  riot  I  conceive  is  this,  that  if  a  number  ii 
poor  impotent  men  are  clamouring  about  some 
grievances,  real  or  imaginaTy,  and  upon  peti- 
tioning, they  find  no  redress,  and  assemble 
themselves  in  multitudes  together,  and  by  as* 
semblv  endeavour  to  put  Uiemselves  into  an 
attitude  of  defiance  ana  intimidation,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  end ;  that  I  conceive  to  be  a 
riot.    The  statute  law  of  England  will  bear  me 
out  in  that  conception  of  the  crime,  and  I 
must  beg  leave  (painful  as  it  is  to  me,  to  re- 
peat these  tilings)  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
act  of  pariiament  that  was  passed  upon  this 
subject  of  riots  so  long  ago  as  the  first  year  of 
queen  Marv,  which  was  about  the  yeaj  1553, 
above  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.    It 
was  then  found,  as  it  is  in  these  times,  that 
the  lower  orders   of  people   will  have  their 
grievance:!,  real  or  imaginary;  they  will  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  intimi- 
datiou ;  they  will  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  persons  high  in  power  that  they 
have  some  strength  of  their  own,  a  proceeding 
which  I  have  no  thought  of  justifying ;   but  it 
is  the  nature  of  men  in  all  ages  so  to  do;  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  provided  for  the  case, 
and  by  the  statute  to  which  I  am  now  taking 
leave  to  call  your  attention,  it  is  enacted^ 
"  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
or  more,  being  assembled  together,  shall  in- 
tend, go  about,  practice,  or  put  in  use  with 
force  ami  arms,  unlawfully  and  of  their  own 
authority  to  chtwgc  any  laws  made  for  religion 
by  authority  of  parliament  standing  in  force, 
or  any  other  laws  or  statutes  of  this  realm,  and 
being  commanded  by  the  sheriff,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  mayor  or  other  officer,  by  procla- 
mation in  the  queen's  name,  to  repair  to  their 
houses,  shall  continue  together  by  the  space  of 
one  whole  hour  after  such  proclamation,  or 
shall  in  a  forcible  and  riotous  manner  attempt 
to  do  or  put  in  use  any  of  the  things  aforesaid, 
that  shall  be  adjudged  felony/'  not  high  trea- 
son.   That  act  of  parliament  continued  in  force 
throughout  the  short  reign  of  that  queen,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  long  reign  of  queen 
Elisabeth,  but  it  expired  in  the  year  1603, 
and  it  was  never  revived  till  the  year  1714, 
when  a  statute,  which  yon  may  have  oflen 
heard  o^  called  the  Riot  act,  was  passed^  upon 
the  acceaiionof  the  present  loyai  fondly.    But 
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in  that  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  firom  1^3 
to  1714,  for  want  of  a  Riot  act,  many  attempts 
were  made  to  consider  all  riots  for  eeneral 
purposes,  as  it  is  called,  high  treason ;  bat  for 
now  a  hundred  years  past,  during  which  time 
the  Riot  act  has  existed,  that  doctrine  has  been 
altogether  dormant,  and  I  had  hoped,  dead. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  a  riot  for  a  general 

Surposc  is  high  treason ;  that  is  an  attempt  to 
efine  what  is  meant  by  making  war  asainst 
the  king,  in  the  statute  of  king  Edward :  in 
attempting  to  define  it,  our  law  writers,  who, 
tike  ourselves,  had  happily  few  opportunities  of 
aeeing  the  law  put  in  practice  upon  these  sub- 
jects, tell  us,  that  if  a  riot  be  for  a  general 
purpose,  it  is  then  war.  What  a  general  pur^ 
|)Ose  is,  seems  to  be  of  all  things  the  most  in- 
definite— a  general  purpose — instances  also  are 
put  as  to  what  is  to  constitute  a  general  pur- 
pose, till  at  last  by  an  artificial  process  of  rea- 
soning and  defining,  I  had  conceived  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  courts  of  law  had  very  much 
overstepped  the  fair  interpretation  and  distinct 
meaning  of  the  statute  of  king  Edward  3rd ; 
but  upon  that  subject  I  beg  to  be  spared  making 
further  observations,  because  I  think  it  best 
for  the  interest  of  my  client  and  my  own  duty, 
to  confine  your  attention  to  that  which  the  law 
of  England  has  deemed  a  riot. 

In  Uie  year  1714,  then,  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  which  I  have  said  is  that  de- 
nominated the  Riot  act.  You  see  the  former 
act  of  queen  Mary  expressly  puts  the  case  of 
an  assembling  by  force  and  arms  to  alter  the 
laws;  that  is  what  is  called  a  riot  in  that 
statute :  if  it  was  high  treason,  then  the  legis- 
lature of  that  day  was  guilty  of  gross  absur- 
dity ;  why  did  not  the  learned  peers  of  parlia- 
ment, the  learned  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  get  up  and  say,  ^  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  such  an  act  of  parliament ;  it  is  high 
treason,  it  is  a  constructive  levying  of  war,  and 
therefore  no  act  of  parliament  need  be  passed  V 
yet  of  such  importance  was  that  statute  which 
made  a  riot  to  alter  the  laws  by  force  and  arms 
a  felony,  that  the  first  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue that  statute,  and  it  was  continued  for  the 
life  of  that  queen. 

In  pursuance  of  that  notion  of  a  riot,  we  have 
the  statute  of  the  IstGebrge  1st  which  is  in- 
tituled, **  An  Act  for  preventing  tumults  and 
riotous  assemblies,  ana  for  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  punishing  the  rioters:**  and  it 
recites,  **  Tliat  whereas  of  late,  many  rebel- 
lious riots  and  tumults  have  been  in  divers 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  endangering  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person  and  government,  and  the  tame 
are  yet  continued  and  fomented'* — ^fomented 
how  ? — "  by  persons  disaffected  to  his  majesty, 
presuming  so  to  do,  for  that  the  punishments 
provided  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  are  not 
adequate  to  such  heinous  offences."  Yes,  they 
were  abundantly  adequate,  for  a  riot  for  a  ge- 
neral purpose  was  a  constructive  levying  of 
war,  and  therefore  there  wat  no  necenity  for 


this  statute  of  the  1st  George  1st ;  but  the  la« 
gislature  expressly  says,  **  that  the  laws  now 
in  being  are  not  adequate  to  the  punishment 
of  such  heinous  offences ;  and  by  such  rioterv 
his  majesty,*'  and  who  ebe  ?  '*  and  his  admi- 
nistration, have  been  most  maliciously  and 
falsely  traduced  with  an  intent  to  raise  divi- 
sions, and  to  alienate  the  aff*ections  of  the 
people  from  his  majesty."  These  were  the 
reasons  for  the  passing  of  this  celebrated 
statute,  which  as  much  as  the  more  celebrated 
statute  of  Edward  3rd  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  constitution .  Then  it  proceed* 
to  enact — ^  That  if  any  persons  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully,  riotously, 
and  tumultuously  assembled  together,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  beins  re» 
quired  or  commanded  by  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his 
under  sheriff,  or  by  the  mayor,  bailiff  or  bailift, 
or  other  head  officer  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
any  city  or  other  place,  by  proclamation  to  be 
made  m  the  king's  name,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  that  act,  directed  to  disperse  them- 
selves and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  their  lawful  business,  shall  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstanding 
such  proclamation,  unlawfully,  riotously,  and 
tumultuously  remain  or  continue  together  bv 
the  space  of  one  hour  after  such  commano, 
that  snail  be  adjudged  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.''  So  that  you  see  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ages  ago,  commiserating  the  wrong* 
headedness  of  the  lower  orders  of  peopte, 
a¥rare  that  now  and  then  when  they  felt  the 
pressure  of  any  particular  grievance,  ihej 
would  assemble  in  multitudes  and  violate  tlie 
law,  in  great  mercy  to  the  subject,  provided 
through  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  that  no 
man's  life  should  be  in  peril  for  such  proceed- 
ings, unless  he  neglected  the  caution  of  a 
justice  a  foil  hour ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  is 
his  life  forfeited  to  the  offended  laws  of  hia 
country. 

Was  not  this  such  a  case  }  can  you  contem- 
plate it  in  any  other  light  ?  was  it  not  a  riot 
within  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  ?  was  it 
not  a  riot  witliin  your  own  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  matter  P  A  number, 
some  employed  and  some  unemployed,  of  dii- 
contenteu  labourers  and  artizans,  feeling  them- 
selves distressed  and  aggrieved,  as  they  thoughti 
from  some  public  causes,  which  it  does  not 
appear  they  have  ever  been  able  themselves 
to  define,  were  discontented,  and  they  wanted 
relief;  and  what  was  it  they  called  for?  they 
Called,  you  hear  from  one  of  the  witnesses,  for 
"  altered  times,  and  a  bigger  loaf."  Now 
these  are  things  intelligible  to  our  understand- 
ings, and  were  probalMy  intelligible  to  theirs ; 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  capacity  to  know 
a  great  loaf  from  a  small  one,  and  therefore  I 
can  well  conceive  that  that  was  one  of  the  de- 
finite and  distinct  objects  which  they  had  in 
view.  Another  witness  states  to  you,  that 
when  he  declared  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
in  Teiy  strong  and  very  proper  terns  andoubt^ 
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Mjf  fur  which  he  deseires  to  be  much  pmised, 
**  1  will  not  stir  from  my  own  house  with  you 
till  I  know  what  you  arc  about/*  why,  when 
the  question  was  put  home  to  them  in  that 
way,  they  did  not  know  well  what  they  were 
aboDty  but  one  answer  g:i?en  to  him  was,  why, 
**  we  want  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt  and 
begin  again.*'  Ilowcrer  foolish  and  however 
atrocious  such  a  thought,  yet  surely  it  comes 
fiify  very  far  short  of  that  which  is  imputed  to 
the  prisoner  and  his  associates,  namely,  an 
intention  to  overturn  the  stupendous  fabric  of 
the  constitution. 

You  recollect,  througliout  the  whole  tissue 
of  the  evidence,  there  were  foolish  words 
coning  first  from  one  man  concerned  in  these 
outrages,  and  then  another — different  decla- 
rations ;  suppose  one  says,  wc  op|)ose  the  go- 
^mmcnt — if  one  utters  such  a  declarnlion  it 
may  be  some  evidence  of  a  design  to  overturn 
the  government,  but  it  is  not  an  actual  intent 
to  overturn  the  government ;  and  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say,  you  ought  to  intcr]>ret  the  words 
men  use  in  the  hurry  of  conversalion  with  fair- 
ness and  indul<;L'nccand  consldcrution,  whether 
they  were  words  of  folly  and  anger,  or  words 
thowing  a  deliberate  intention ;    oppose  the 

Sovemment !  many  think  they  have  a  right  to 
o  so ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  am  one ;  1  mean 
oppose  the  government  iu  the  way  the  law 
justifies — find  fault  i»ith  its  measures;  they 
might  have  that  intent ;  wc  cannot  tell  d  .stincily 
what  they  meant,  but  when  they  talk  of  op- 
poeing,  you  have  it  from  two  witnesses,  and 
only  those  two  who  have  represented  it  to  be 
an  overtitming  of  the  government.  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Martin  was  first  called  before 
you  to  represent  what  were  tlie  intentions  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  far  as  he  could 
collect  them,  in  a  conversation  on  the  Sunday, 
and  be  described  to  you  the  leader  of  these 

Sersons  sitting  in  a  public-house,  dealing  out 
is  orders,  and  exerci:>iug  hi.s  authority  amongst 
them,  and  tliat  he  himsi>lf  bi'ing  sworn  in  on 
the  day  before  :is  a  special  constable,  and 
having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  execute  his 
office  of  constabk  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
judgment  until  out  of  that  office,  he  was  duly 
discharged,  he  has  the  impudence  to  come,  in 
the  face  of  a  jury  of  the  county,  and  tell  them 
that  he  heard  the  overthrow  of  tlie  constitution 
and  government  of  the  countr\'  in  a  public  ale- 
house, in  open  day,  accessible  to  all  the  world, 
proclaimed  and  avowed ;  that  he  sat  for  six 
nours  hearing  it,  thinking  it  of  no  consequence; 
and  swearing  upon  his  solemn  oath  before  you, 
that  he  thought  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  divulge 
this  to  his  master  at  the  iron  works,  or  to  any 
justice  in  the  country.  Will  you  believe  such 
a  man?  will  you  find  high  treason  in  the 
county  of  Derby  upon  such  evidence  as  that  ? 
will  you  condemn  this  unfortunate  man,  and 
his  four-and-thirty  associates  upon  such  evi- 
dence,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  a  man 
of  petty  larceny  f 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Martin.  You  have 
had  the  evidence  also  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
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Asbory,  who  was  to  agree  with  hibi  in  the  story 
he  told  about  the  substitution  of  the  word 
overthrow,  for  oppose ;  he  recited  to  you  some 
lines  which  he  stated  to  have  been  repeated  at 
that  time,  and  which,  no  doubt,  were  a  part  of 
others  which  were  contained  in  the  same  paper, 
whatever  it  was;  but  these  witnesses  nave 
thought  fit  to  pluck  the  stine,  as  it  were,  out  of 
that  paper,  and  to  leave  all  the  inoffensive  parts- 
of  it  behind,  and  to  tell  you,  that  though  they 
had  each  of  them  a  copy  of  this  obnoxious 
paper,  I  tliink,  in  their  possession,  they  did  not 
think  fit,  either  of  them,  to  produce  that  paper ; 
but,  even  then,  you  find  that  they  were 
clamouring  for  bread,  and  that  that  was  the 
principal  thing  of  which  they  talked ;  it  was  the 
only  tiling  they  had  in  distinct  view,  and  that 
as  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  you  must  believe  as  I  do,  that  they 
had  no  distinct  and  clear  conception  what  it 
meant. 

What,  then,  is  this  war  and  this  intention  to 
overturn  the  constitution  that  is  imputed  to 
these  defendants  i  they  assemble  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening;  their  numbers 
accumulate  with  the  absurd  preparations  I 
have  described  to  you ;  that  which  might  have 
been  a  riot  (and  one  of  a  most  serious  nature  it 
was  undoubtedly)  for  which  the  lives  of  these, 
persons  would  have  been  justly  forfeited  to  the 
law,  if  they  had  continued  in  defiance  of  the 
proclamation  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  remain 
embodied  for  an  hour — ^that  offence,  I  say, 
they  came  short  of,  because,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  justice,  or  an  officer  of  tlie  army, 
or  a  soldier,  they  did,  of  their  own  accord, 
disperse;  that  is  the  whole  history  of  this 
transaction. 

With  regard,  then,  to  their  intention  to  over* 
turn  such  a  constitution  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  to  you,  these  miserable  beings  might 
as  well  have  conspired  to  pluck  the  sun  from 
the  firmament :  it  was  a  matter  as  much  within 
their  reach  as  to  overturn  the  constitution  and 
government  of  their  country ;  do  not,  then,  I 
conjure  you,  let  us  be  dismayed  by  those  high 
sounding  words  which  have  been  brought  into 
this  prosecution  ;  do  not  let  us  be  persuaded 
that  because  we  are  not  here  at  the  assizes 
transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  county, 
but  that  we  have  four  of  the  learned  judges 
from  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  we  have  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  to  make  war 
against  these  poor  miserable  creatures,  that 
therefore  it  must  be  an  offence  of  a  different 
description  from  those  which  fall  under  the 
usual  administration  of  justice ;  do  not,  I  con- 
jure YOU,  mistake  this  empty  sounding  of  a  drum 
for  the  convulsions  of  an  earthquake  that  must 
sink  and  overwhelm  us  all  in  one  common 
ruin. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  of  this  evidence, 
that  the  state  was  never  in  the  least  danger, 
that  the  goremment  and  constitution  stand 
untouched  and  unimpaired  by  any  of  those  dis- 
graceful mobs  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
or  in  any  other  county ;  do  not  let  us  suppose 
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tbu  becMDM  wmemtl  the  itmnnt  ud  illiterala 
wretcbet   coiicenic4  ia  IhOM    outiana 
fooliih  enou^  to  tall  each  other  u  they 

along  the  hjghway,  there  were  InKntr  c 

mA  t«ent]r  dwuMod  coming  from  Sheffield, 
then  will  be  m»K]  hundred  thouiaada  at 
NottiiiahBiD,  ind  the  keji  of  the  Tower  irill  be 
anrranderad  up,  IhM  there  was  anj  thing  ia  iL 
Oo  Dot  let  il  be  supposed,  becauie  each  tbiiigt 
btppen  (obemealHHiedl^aii  ignorant, ftupid, 
apd  wicked  man  in  the  crowd — do  not  let  ut 
nppoie  that  OUT  Ubertiei  were  in  anj  danger 
becuM  a  drunken  fool  mentioned  mcli  athing 
a»  that,  which  hod  no  faoDdation  atlm  in 
reaaon  or  in  probability. 

With  this  view  of  lb*  tianMctiona  of  tbttt 
niriit,  I  have  fell  it  mv  dutjr  to  piaaent  mTaalf 
bdbre  you,  and  to  eoaeaTour  to  aatiiiy  yoa  o( 
tkat  of  which,  in  my  own  eoiudaiica,  I  am 
perfectly  tttiaaed :  tbulMW«KTwiiA«l,bow- 
ever  Btnwioui,  bowerer  cnlpaUa,  and  boweTer 
well  meriting  larwe  chafliRement,  ihew  unfor- 
tunata  perioiii  have  happily  come  ebon  of  tbe 
dtaadful  crime  of  high  treaton.  I  again  say  to 
TO,  I  am  not  going  to  cootravartihe  evidence, 
bnt  if  you  in  your  conicience*  are  not  satisfied 
that  this  evidence  makes  out  a  case  of  high 
treason,  if  yon  are  not  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
oivil  war,  if,  above  iill,  you  an  not  latiiGed 
that  this  unfortunate  man  had  a  distinct,  clear 
object  in  view,  and  that  he  acted  upon  it,  then, 
in  the  language  of  the  solidtor-general,  I  faopt 
you  will  atquil  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Tba 
ordinary  laws  of  the  country  are  still  suspendvd 
over  him ;  the  attorney-general,  if  you  ibould 
baof  opinion  that  this  does  not  amount  to  high 
ttcasDD,  may,  if  in  the  axerciic  of  his  diwretion 
and  his  sense  of  public  duly  he  shall  think  fit, 
prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  to  the  grand  jury  fbr 
ikfl  offence  of  riot ;  the  Is  w  is  still  open  to  him 
to  take  thai  course :  and,  gentleneD,Tine  word 
fcr  all,  permit  me  laerely  to  say  this,  that  if  in 
balancing  the  nice  question  of  civil  war  or  liot, 
the  question  hangs  doubtAilwith  yon,  I  rnbroil 
that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have  that  doubt 
aolved  in  his  favour.  I  know  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  lo  define  the  boundaries  between  riot 
and  war;  I  do  not  attempt  it;  it  ha*  betn 
wall  said,  that  no  msn  can  define  the  boun- 
daries between  d^  and  night,  but  (here  is  do 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  light  and 
darkness ;  aed  it  has  l>e«n  always  the  praetica, 
in  a  trial  for  burglary,  for  instance,  which  you 
koow  is  the  offence  of  breaking  into  a  house  in 
the  night  tinM,  with  an  intent  of  committing 
Wony  (which,  if  a  man  do,  bii  life  is  forfeited), 
but  if  the  offence  be  conmittsd  upon  the  coq> 
Ane*  of  light  and  datkneas,  I  have  never  yet 
bean]  a  learned  judge  Ity  a  man  under  such 
armmstances,  who  has  not  said,  it  does  not 
appear  cteariy  to  bava  been  done  in  the 
night,  aod  therefore  you  will  acquit  the  prisooer 
of  thecapiul  part  of  the  charge.  But,  if  there 
is  any  difficulQr  in  distinguishing  between  the 
alternations  of  light  which  occur  twice  in 
tw«iit^>fbur  houia,  and  in  decidiitg  upon  Ihoee 
aMttMDL  bowmudi  son  dtfficBli  isaswt 
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]  like  this,  where  not  abore  oaen  or  twieo 
in  a  century  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  tho 
distinction.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  take  into 
your  serious  and  dispassionate  consideration 
the  condition  of  these  misguided  and  deluded 
men;  that  they  were  misguided  and  deluded 
by  the  most  execrable  means;  when  in  the' 
want  of  food  through  want  of  employment,  the 
oppurtunllywastakeato  exasperate  their  minds, 
and  to  persuade  them  that  all  their  grievances 
aro»e  from  public  and  political  causes ;  to  tako 
into  consideration  how  natural,  though  bow 
wrong,  it  was  in  these  men,  to  assemble  in  order' 
to  remove  their  grievances,  wben  they  had 
been  penuaded  that  if  those  grievances  could 
be  removed,  peace,  h^plneu,  and  prosperity 
wonld  be  restored  to  then.  They  were  mja- 
takcD ;  they  were  foolish ;  the  law  has  pro-' 
vided  sufficieotly  for  their  crime  by  anotber 
course  of  proceediDg,  and  to  that  coarae  of 
proceediog  I  moet  seriously  coi^ute  yoo  M' 
c»ntign  the  offenders, 

BviDiaoB  loa  TBB  parsowsn.  ■ 
MfttSan  Tigihr  swoTD.—Gaamined  by 


Where  do  you  liveF — At  Soutb-winefldld, 

What  busineis  do  you  follow  ? — A  fanner. 

Do  you  koow  the  prisoner,  William  Turner  F 
— Yes,  veiT  well ;  I  have  known  him  far  these 
three  and  tliirty  years. 

What  character,  during  that  time,  has  fa* 
borne  as  a  peaceable  and  k^al  man  T — I  never 
knew  any  other  by  him,  (or  a  true  and  a  loyal 

Mr.  Denmai. — Now,  my  lord,  I  would  stato 
that  1  mean  to  ask  him  whether  ha  has  bomO' 
ihechamcterofahumaDaman;  becauaelthink, 
under  the  circumstancea,  that  qnealion  ouy  not 
be  iniq)plicable. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  SiQkirA.~-Oo  on. 

Mr.  Dcwnca. — In  your  judgment,  and 
according  to  hia  dbaraclar,  ho*  he  borne  tho 
dtaraeier  of  a  hnmane  man  ?-~-Yes,jintil  this 


ask  you  as  to  his  ebantcter  before  this  ha^ 
pened  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  knowofbia  having  been  a  soldier  T— 
Yen;  I  know  when  he  came  back  fron' 
soldiering  he  was  particularly  loyal,  and  dio- 
agreed  with  ai^  man  that  said  any  thing 
against  government. 

He  has  borne  that  diantcUr,  yon  say,  till 
this  unbituDale  affitir  T— Yes. 

His  parents  are  living } — Ob,  yes. 


Uow  long  have  you  koowu  the  prisoner 
a  the  bar  .'—Perfectly  wall  for  ten  or  iwelv* 

During  that  time  has  he  behaved  himself  m  a 
loyal  subject  F— For  cverj  thing  thai  vm  I 
kBeworlmcd. 
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Until  this  matter  happened  ? — ^Yes. 

JamttArmttrongvftoTR, — Examined  by  * 
Mr.  Denman, 

What  are  you  ? — A  frame-work  knitter. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — lu  the  parish  of  South- 
wingiicld. 

.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  William  Turner? 
—Yes. 

IIow  long  have  you  known  him  ? — From  a 
child. 

Hare  you  known  his  parents? — Both  of 
them. 

Dp  you  know  what  character  he  has  borne 
aa  a  loyal,  peaceable,  and  humane  man?— 
Yes. 

Has  he  borne  a  good  character  upon  those 
points  ?— A  parUculariy  good  character.  i  f^^  ^^at  heary  load  by  which  it  was  oppress- 

Mr.  DeinifoiL — Gentlemen  of  the  jury. — In  |  ed  and  disabled.  I  am  further  conK>ied  by 
rifiog  to  discharge  the  duty  which  is  now  im-  |  having  now  an  opportunity  of  stating,  that, 
poted  upon  me,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  1  from  a  state  of  perturbation  of  mind,  which  I 
my  learned  friend,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  ;  believe  that  prisoner  himself  would  not  have 
to  dismiss  from  your  minds  not  only  all  that  felt  if  he  had  oeen  making  his  own  defence,  I 
mass  of  prejudice  wliich  has  been  so  long  ac-  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  my  ex- 
cumullting  against  all  these  prisoners ;  not  only    pressions  may  have  been  coarse,  abrupt,  and 


before  you,  exclusively,  pointed  to  the  crime  of 
high  treason,  and  preferred  against  the  priso- 
ner, William  Turner,  now  standing  alone  upoa 
his  deliverance. 

My  learned  friend  has  likewise  anticipated 
mo  in  another  topic ;  altliougli  we  did  not  hap- 
pen to  converse  upon  that  particular  subject, 
he  has  expressed  precisely  the  feeling  by  which 
I  vras  weiglied  down  on  the  former  trial.  I 
then  was  but  too  sensible  how  much  it  was  in 
vain  to  entreat  those  whom  I  addressed  to  dis- 
card from  their  minds  that  prejudice  which 
overwhelmed  my  own,  and  rendered  me  in- 
capable of  doing  justice  to  an  unfortunate 
client  to  the  full  extent  of  my  slender  abilities^ 
I  do  congratulate  myself  that  my  mind  can 
approach  the  present  investigation,  relieved 


the  partial  and  garbled  statements  which  you 
may  possibly  have  seen  in  circulation  against 
them ;  but  also  all  that  you  have  heard  of  what 
was  proved  in  the  course  of  the  former  trial : 
for  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  on  other  points,  I    certainly  shall   en- 


ill-considered ;  and  though,  in  point  of  sub- 
stance, I  am  not  disposed  to  retract  a  syllable 
of  what  I  tlien  advanced,  I  fear  that  in  point 
of  manner  there  had  been  a  want  of  that  re- 
spect due  to  every  court  of  justice,  and  pecu- 
liarly so  to  the  venerable  individuals  who  pre- 


counter  no  contradiction  in  any  quarter  when  I  '  side  upon  this  occasion.    I  am  therefore  eager 


to  declare,  that  in  doing  my  best  to  bring  the 
law  of  the  case  before  you,  in  the  fSair  discharge 
of  my  duty  as  an  advocate,  I  never  ceased  to 
be  actuated  by  the  purest  feelings  of  respect 
for  those  presiding  m  this  Court ;  and  indeed 
I  should  have  thought  a  more  formal  disclaimer 
or  apology,  as  to  any  supposed  reflection  upon 
them,  would  have  borne  upon  it  rather  the  ap- 
menace  and  assault ;  such  charges  may  be  pre-  I  pearance'of  an  affront,  because  the  circum- 
ferred  hcreader  ;  but  he  now  stands  indicted  !  stances  to  which  I  referred,  and  the  characters 
for  the  highest  crime  which  a  subject  is  capable  |  of  which  I  spoke,  were  so  utterly  dissimilar, 
of  committing,  high  treason  against  the  state  :  that  the  apology  would  have  given  a  semblance 
a  crime  founded  in  the  corrupt  heart  of  the  of  approximation  which  could  not  otherwise 
man,  in  withdrawing  the  allegiance  and  fidelity    be  supposed  to  exist. 


take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  try  this  prisoner  upon  that 
diarge  alone  which  is  brought  against  him, 
and  upon  that  evidence  alone  which  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  of  contradicting. 
You  will  recollect  that  he  is  not  now  accused 
of  riot  or  of  outrage — of  taking  arms  from  per- 
unwilling  to  yield  them — or  of  acts  of 


that  are  due  to  his  sovereign,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  that  government  to 
which  he  owes  protection,  and  which  he  ought 
to  obey. 

•  -It  has  been  frequently  observed  to  you  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  in- 
volves every  other  crime  :  and  indeed  it  seems 
a9  if  every  other  crime  was  to  be  established 
in  evidence  against  this  prisoner.  I  might  re- 
peat the  observation  of  my  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Cross)  that  a  long  detail  has  been  gone  into 
without  necessity,  in  order  to  elucidate  facts 
that  were  already  sufliciently  clear,  and'  could 
not  have  been  disputed  ;  I  will  not  say  for  the 
purpose — but  which  I  think  could  only  have 
the  effect — of  exciting  that  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner,  for  other  parts  ot  his  conduct,  which 
It  is  your  peculiar  duty  to  dismiss  from  your 
minds.  I  may  presently  enlarge  on  this  ob- 
servation ;  I  advance  it  now  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  your  attention  to  the  specific  charge 


1  must  also  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope, 
that,  if  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  should 
express  myself  with  the  earnestness  of  convic- 
tion, and  perhaps  with  the  zeal  and  eagerness 
of  one  who  is  defending  a  fellow-subject  and  a 
human  creature  from  the  heaviest  of  charges, 
to  be  followed,  if  proved,  by  the  most  severe 
and  dreadful  of  punishments — ^if  I  should  hap- 
pen to  be  betrayed  into  some  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, and  some  agitation  may  find  its  way  into 
my  expressions,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  consider- 
ed that  I  am  arrogantly  setting  myself  in  com- 
petition with  my  learned  and  distinguished 
friends,  whom  I  know  to  be  my  superiors  in 
every  talent  which  can  gfive  value  to  the  office 
I  am  executing,  and  for  whom  I  also  feeUthe 
greatest  personal  respect.  Bui  I  must  at  the 
same  time  qualify  this  observation,  by  adding, 
that  if  any  great  credit  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  for  very  extraordinary  can- 
dour in  the  conduct  of  this  prosecution,  and  for 
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a  wish  to  biing  the  case  to  a  peculiarly  impar- 
tial and  indifferent  trial,  I  do  not  think  the 
crown  has  been  happy  in  the  measures  it  has 
pursued  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  that  can- 
dour and  that  equity.  When  I  cast  ray  eyes 
around  this  table,  and  see  the  formidable  and 
extraordinary  array  that  is  here  brought  against 
the  prisoners,  I  cannot  help  asking  whether  in 
this  place,  where  you  and  t  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  law  administered  in  its  ordinary 
forms,  full  justice  might  not  have  been  done 
to  any  inquiry,  by  the  talents  and  learning 
and  experience  of  those  whose  duty  in  that 
ordinal^  course  of  proceeding  it  would  have 
been,  to  lav  the  case  before  you.  You  must 
be  aware  that  I  allude  to  those  whom  I  will 
venture  to  call  the  great  men  of  my  own  cir- 
cuit ;  and  if  there  was  so  very  strong  a  desire 
of  bringing  this  case  with  impartiality  before 
a  jury,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  down  the  great  state  officers 
whom  you  have  heard  upon  both  these  occa- 
sions. I  should  be  glad  to  know — and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  it  without  any  invidious  feeling, 
for  I  mnst  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  my  learnt 
friends  on  whatever  occasion — why  it  could  be 
necessary  for  the  fairness  of  the  investigation 
to  add  to  four  or  five  of  the  first  men  upon  this 
circuit  the  eminent  and  conspicuous  names  of 
my  learned  friends  Mr.  Gumey  and  Mr. 
Richardson— above  all,  I  beg  to  inquire  on 
what  principle  of  fairness  these  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  deprived  of  that  bulwark  which 
they  would  have  found  in  the  talents,  the  zeal, 
the  eloquence,  and  the  useful  experience  of 
my  learned  and  excellent  friend  Mr.  Sergeant 
Copley  ? — why  was  he  to  be  brouglit  for  the 
first  time  into  the  service  of  tlie  Treasury,  for 
the  prosecution  of  persons  so  insignificant  ? — 
why,  but  because  he  had  been  the  victorious 
champion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  therefore 
was  now  to  be  silenced,  and  prevented  from 
renderinj^  the  same  services  to  tnose  who  stood 
so  peculiarly  in  need  of  his  assistance  ?— If 
the  prosecutors  had  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  commanding  eloquence — if  they  had 
been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  admirable  judg- 
jnent,  I  should  not  have  wondered  at  the  se- 
lection :  but  you  have  scarcely  heard  his  voice 
— he  has  sat  a  mute  spectator — he  has  hardly 
exaii*.ined  a  witness — ^he  has  not  said  a  single 
word  in  the  way  of  speech ;  and  as  to  that 
superior  judgment  which  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  my  learned  friend  know  him  to  possess, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  his 
judgment  had  been  consulted,  this  cause,  or 
at  least  this  apparatus,  would  never  have  been 
exhibited  before  you. 

I  do  not  at  present  pursue  the  remarks  I  just 
now  made  with  respect  to  the  mixing  up  of 
other  facts  with  that  which  now  demands  your 
consideration ;  but  I  pledge  myself  to  resume 
it  when  I  come  to  observe  upon  the  evidence, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  satisfy  your  minds  entirely 
upoa  that  subject.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is 
absolutely  neceis^  that,  with  all  deference 


and  htunility.  but  at  the  same  time  vrith  Ibat 
confidence  which  no  reasoning  being  can  avoid 
feeling  in  the  conclusions  of  his  own  judgment 
when  it  has  been  seriously  and  deliberately 
exercised  on  any  point  of  inquiry,  that  I  should 
freely  lay  before  you  what  I  consider  to  be  tha 
law  of  this  case.  And  here  I  must  repeat 
what  I  said  on  the  last  trial,  my  learned  friend 
the  solicitor-general,  like  his  leam^  leader  on 
Friday  last,  has  scarcely  entered  into  the 
slightest  explanation  of  the  law:  he  has 
scarcely  referred  to  a  single  authority,  but 
has  contented  himself  with  informing  you  in 
general  tliough  very  remarkable  terms,  that 
this  prisoner  is  charged  with  levying  war,  and 
that  the  nature  of  that  charge  is  not  con* 
fined  to  that  which  the  language  of  the  act  of 
parliament  may  at  first  seem  to  import — those 
are  his  words — that  the  nature  of  the  charge  is 
not  confined  to  that  which  the  language  of  the 
act  of  parliament  may  at  first  seem  to  import. 
The  language  then  of  the  act  is  to  be  extended 
to  something  which  it  may  not  seem  at  first  to 
import;  it  is  thus  that  the  solicitor-general 
opened  hili  short  statement  of  the  law. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  act  of  parliament 
of  which  he  spoke  thus,  I  will  venture  to  say,  . 
that  all  judges,  all  jurymen,  all  counsel,  all 
Englishmen,  should  approach  it  witli  the  utmost 
caution  and  reverence.  The  object  of  its  en- 
actment is  expressly  stated  in  its  preamble-— 
to  exclude  construction  of  law,  ana  to  confine 
the  charge  of  high  treason  to  the  specific  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  body  of  the  act.  That 
language  is  most  distinct ;  it  is  most  peculiarly 
distinct ;  there  is  not  a  single  charge  among  all 
those  which  constitute  the  several  branches  of 
high  treason,  which  is  not  expressed  in  terms 
whicli  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand. 
The  counterfeiting  the  king's  seal  or  coin,  the 
compassing  the  king's  death,  and  shewing  that 
design  by  an  overt  act,  tlie  destroying  a  privy 
councillor,  or  a  judge,  in  the  execution  of  hit 
office,  all  those  descriptions  of  crime  are  ai 
clear  as  any  the  English  language  could  possi- 
bly have  furnished.  I  submit  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  the  expression  of  levying  war  against 
the  king,  equally  intelligible  in  those  times, 
equally  intelligible  in  all  times,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  precisely  the  same  manner.  la 
speaking  of  the  object  of  that  act  of  pailiap 
ment,  my  lord  Hale  says,  quoting,  indeed,  the 
act  itself,  that  in  consequence  of  thejudf^es 
having  proceeded  beyond  the  law  io  making 
treason  by  construction,  that  theiefon^  for  that 
reason,  to  prevent  similar  coDstnictlons  from 
operating  in  future  to  the  pcjodioe  of  the  sab* 
ject,  and  introducing  aaxindefinite  law  upoa 
that  most  important  crime,  the  king  and  his 
parliament  proceed  to  dedue  what  the  law  is. 
and  what  it  shall  continue  to  be.  My  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Cross)  truly  observed,  that  thi 
statute  of  Edward  3rd  is  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  countfy :  and  I  will  add,  that  it 
is  the  comer*8tone  of  the  constitution,  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  endangering  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  liberties. 
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The  pteambte  hifing  ^tclanid  diil  lo  be  the  | 
fnmnd  upon  whkh  the  king,  iords,  and  com-  * 
aons  determined  to  enact  the  law,  I  cannot 
Mpsajing,  that  in  my  humble  jodgment  it 
1MM  the  sacred  daty  of  courts  of  justice  to  ab- 
•laiB  from  adding  anything  to  its  positive  ex- 
pinsions,  and  the  courts  i^ppear  to  have  been 
Hipressed  with  the  same  conviction  long  after 
the  passing  of  the  act.  For  no  kes  a  time  than 
two  hundred  yearb,  no  attempt  seems  to  hare 
bMn  made  to  extend  it  beyooa  its  letter.  The 
Ant  decision  which  affects  to  carry  the  act,  by 
•onstruction,  beyond  its  espiees  terms,  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  ilenijr  8th  at  the  distance  of 
two  centuries  from  its  enactment  That  de* 
ciaon  imported  that  an  insurrection  for  the 
fcttipose  of  eahanciag  the  wages  of  labour 
NMld  be  coosidexed  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king  in  his  realm.  Gentlemen,  vou  will 
■it  ftil  to  observe,  that  if  the  act  of  parliap 
SMBt  had  meant  to  make  that  particular  offence 
kifh  treason,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
«My  it>r  those  who  have  expressed  themselves 
m  clearly  and  so  well,  to  have  stated  that  also 
ti  one  of  the  trimes  to  which  the  name  of 
tnuon  was  to  be  assigned.  If,  on  the  other 
Ihom),  a  more  general  description  of  crime  was 
contemplaied,  and  it  was  intended  that  all  in* 
annections  for  a  general  purpose  vrere  from 
Ikat  time  to  be  deemed  treason,  it  would  have 
keen  extremely  easy  to  have  introduced  those 
More  general  terms  as  descriptive  of  the  crime 
Ikey  moant  to  denounce.  But  neither  of  these 
ikings  was  done  by  the  legislature,  they  neither 
declared  that  particular  act  to  be  high  treason, 
nor  provided  that  all  the  acts  CsUtng  under 
Mch  a  general  designation  should  be  high 
treason.  The  words  of  the  statute  are  ^^  levy- 
mg  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm.'* 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Ml,  the  reign  iminediately  following  that  of 
Henry  8th,  in  which  that  decision  took  place, 
tiw  first  Riot  act  was  passed.  You  will  see  in 
what  terms  a  riot  is  aefined  bv  the  framers  of 
the  act  of  Edward  6th,  perjsctqr  acquainted  as 

»'  were,  both  with  the  sutute  of  Edward 
and  with  the  decision  in  the  time  of  Henry 
M.  Ike  act  of  Edward  6th  prescribes  •*  that 
if  twelve  or  more  persons  neing  assembled 
together  shall  intend,  go  about,  practice,  or 
pot  in  use,  with  force  and  arms  to  alter  the 
•Btablished  religion,  or  any  law:*'  —  in  that 
case,  under  certain  oiieumstances,  and  after 
fftanding  out  with  a  perticniar  dcffree  of  obsti- 
naoj,  they  shall  become  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
Idgh  treason.  Upon  thia  enactment  the  ques- 
tioD  arises  which  has  been  put  again  and  again, 
and,  I  protest,  has  never  yet  been  answered 
to  the  satisfoetion  of  my  reason :  if  meeting 
9rith  force  in  numbers  to  alter  the  law  was, 
tinder  all  circumstances,  made  treason  by  the 
fltatute  of  Edward  3rd,  how  could  it  be  neces* 
naiy  to  declare  it  sO|  with  certain  qualifications, 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  6th.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears to  admit  of  no  answer,  but  should  any 
ht  attempted,  you  will  judge  of  its  sniieiency. 
larnawm  tbit4lw  lolicitei geawtf,  8n4k8 


trial  of  James  Watson,at  well  at  in  the 
of  these  present  proceedings,  nuiotained  iMt 
the  Riot  aots  had  made  no  alteration  in  tkehnr 
of  treason,  and  so  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
objectioD.  But  admitting  that  the  Riotaeta 
made  no  alteration  in  the  law  of  treason,  a« 
far  from  eountervailtng  my  argument,  that 
proposition  is  a  part  oif  it.  I  also  oudatain 
that  they  have  aiade  no  aHeratioa  in  the  law 
of  treason — that  the  law  of  treason  was  the 
same  before  as  now  :  it  was  the  same  when 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rd  passed  as  it  is  at 
the  distanoe  of  five  hundred  years.  Then,  if  it 
was  the  law  that  such  an  assemblage  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  act  of  Edward  6th  was  higk 
treason  within  the  etatute  of  Edward  tnl, 
why  make  a  new  statute,  treating  it  as  a  mere 
riot  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  enacting  that  it  should  theteafter  ba 
tftaaoni  if  the  rioters  remained  together  for 
an  houTi  and  reftised  to  dbperse  on  protlamn 
tion? 

That  etatute  of  Edward  6th  was  repealed  in 
te  first  year  of  queen  Mary's  reiga  ;  and  the 
same  kind  of  tumultuoas  proceedinn  which 
had  been  visited  with  the  penaltiee  of  treascMi 
in  the  case  specified,  were«  by  a  new  act,  snh- 
jeeted  to  the  penaltiee  of  folonv  alone.  Thie 
was  the  punishment  incurred  by  pemons  re- 
maining toffether  assembled  in  numbers  for 
the  space  of  more  than  an  hour  after  procla- 
mation read,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  with 
force  and  areas  the  relision,  or  the  existing  law 
of  the  land.— -Is  not  uat  a  general  purpose  9 
Is  not  that  a  description  of  the  vesy  conduct 
imputed  to  these  men!  I  can  discover  no  pos> 
sibility  of  distinguishing  the  focts;  and  the 
law  being  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  it  could  not 
be  then,  nor  can  it  now  be,  treason,  as  a  levy- 
ing of  war  under  the  statute  of  Edward  8rd, 
to  assemble  in  the  manner  charged  against  these 
prisoners ;  beceuse,  if  it  Were,  it  woeld  not 
have  been  declared  treeeon,  under  certain  dr- 
cumstanees,  by  the  etatule  of  Edward  6th,  and 
felony,  under  the  same  eireumstancesy  by  the 
statute  of  Mary. 

That  act|  gentlsmen,  wae  again  revived  in 
the  time  of  George  1st.  My  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Cross,  read  to  yon  the  preamble,  reciting, 
that  rebellious  riots  were  to  be  euelled,  that 
all  assemblages,  drawn  together  n>r  the  pur- 
pose of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people 
mm  the  king,  were  to  be  punished  and  sup- 
pressed. Their  punishment  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  as  in  the 
act  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Then, 
I  contend,  that  this  offence  has  received  ae 
direct  a  definition  in  the  laws  of  riot,  from 
time  to  time  enacted,  as  the  offence  of  treason 
itself  received  from  the  ancient  and  saored 
statute  already  dted,  under  whidi  tliis  indict- 
ment is  ftamed. 

My  learned  friend,  as  I  have  remarked, 
opened  his  case  so  very  generally,  that  he  herdly 
gave  me  a  position  to  contend  with.  I  see 
now  a  mass  of  learned  eolumet  brought  here 
ta  hnnad  in  the  np^y 
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fteral  wiil,  at  bt  kas  « light  to  do  oa  tK«  pari 
•f  tho  oiown,  addiMB  ycm  lait  I  know  not 
what  books  he  will  produce ;  bnt  I  am  well 
aware  that  he  will  be  entbled  to  re^Br  to  cer^ 
taia  decisions  inooasisteat  with  the  principles 
I  hate  urged ;  and  sudi  decisionSt  I  aonbt  not, 
will  be  industriously  laid  before  you.  You 
will  form  your  own  opinion :  but  ii^  in  the  re- 
•uhy  you  shall  &nd  yoursehres  brought  to  this 
pesSy  that  between  two  inconsistent  proposi- 
tioosy  laid  down  by  equal  authority,  you  aia 
compelled  to  make  your  election,  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  elect  that  which  is  most  conso- 
nant to  reason,  to  principle,  to  the  great  origin 
of  all  authority  in  those  who  sit  here,  or  else- 
where, for  the  trial  of  offences ;  I  mean,  to  the 
imperial  parliaroeut  of  this  realm,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  8rd  declared  there  should 
be  no  extension  of  the  strict  statute  it  enacted ; 
but  that,  OB  the  coatiaiy,  if  any  new  case 
occurred,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  ooa- 
eideration  of  tlie  king  in  pariiament,  and  should 
not  be  decided  by  the  judges  in  their  courts  of 
law. 

I  am  happy  when  it  is  In  my  powar  to  agree 
with  anything  which  ^Is  from  my  learned 
friends :  and  I  do  most  cordially  agree  in  all 
they  have  said  in  praise  of  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  in  gratitude  to  that  groat  and 
glorious  roTolution  from  which  that  constittt- 
tioa  takes  its  origin.  To  that  revolution  we 
are  indebted  for  blessings  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate :  we  are  indebted  to  it,  not 
only  for  its  immediate  consequences,  and  all 
the  positive  beneficial  changes  it  brought 
about,  but  for  that  liberality  of  sentiment — 
for  that  Quick  sense  of  public  spirit — for  that 
English  feeling — which,  I  trust,  pervades  the 
hearts  of  you  all;  which  we  have  seen,  I 
think,  nobly  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  flM>st 
of  the  witnesses  on  this  trial ;  whidi  is  the  great 
security  for  all  that  is  viduable  in  o«r  public  in- 
stitutions ;  which  has  raised  this  country,  in 
3»ite  of  its  smallness  and  its  remote  situation, 
most  to  the  empire  of  the  worid;  which 
gained  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Trafolgar; 
and  which,  deriving  its  biith  from  our  free  con- 
etitution,  will,  while  it  remains  nasmpaired, 
preserve  that  constitution  to  our  latest  poaterity. 
—We  are  all,  in  our  turns — in  o«r  several  sta* 
tions  and  offices — the  gaardiaas  of  that  con- 
stitution ;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
situation  in  wfaieh  we  have  the  opportunity  oi 
rendering  it  such  important  services  as  when 
we  are  fulfilUng  that  duty  which  now  devolves 
upon  you,  in  trying  the  cause  of  a  friendless 
prisoner,  brought  before  you  by  the  state,  on  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason. 

The  legislature,  by  whidi  the  advantages  of 
tile  Revolution  of  1688  were  secured  to  us, 
Justly  jealous  of  the  anxiety  of  the  state  in  con- 
ducting prosecutions  for  high  treason,  among 
other  important  privileges,  conferred  upon  the 
prisoner  the  ripit  of  knowing  the  jury  by 
>Rrhom  he  is  to  ^  tried.  Hie  law  reouires,  that 
he  sheU  be  fomished  with  a  list  or  the  frea- 
haMew  sa»moiwd|  aai  fhpaihtetiwiiDUi* 


Stt  as  to  Aeir  ehanMlei^  their  pi)Mii4a%  Old 
rnnderstandinfs;  he  has  the  pnvilayaaf 
challenging  those  to  whom  he  has  tne  least  a^ 
jection,  and  thus  possesses,  to  a  certain  dsfmSy 
the  liberty  of  seleetiBg  those  to  wfaoae  hoaaw 
his  lifo  and  his  character  aia  to  be  oonfidad. 

By  another  important  aheation,  produead  bj 
the  revolution — and  this,pefhaus,is  the  graateit 
and  BMMt  beneficial  of  them  all,  for  it  pervadta 
aU   dasses   of    sodety,   and   pnNBotea  tha 
happineM  and  security  of  men  in  idl  iMr 
relations— the  judges  were  made  indepeadaat 
of    the    crown,    and    placed     upoa    that 
footing   of  integrity   upon   whiifa   they   sa 
proudly  stand.— I  have  no  dtficohy  in  telling 
you  it  was  high  time  that  reform  should  4a 
made.     For  several  years — I  might  say  Ibc 
centuries  preceding  the  revelation— 4liere  -Is 
hardly  a  state  trial  of  any  description  whieh  a 
lawyer  can  read  withoat  blnahiag.    He  finds 
there  recorded  the  degradation  of  anhonontabia 
profossion,  which  I  trust  has  since  fedseased 
its  character  t  he  reads  oi  the  base  subserviaaor 
to  tfia  crown  of  those  juries  who  vrere  plaaaa 
as  the  grand  bulwark  for  the  people,  and  at 
the  corrupt  complaisance  of  judges  who  oaghC 
to  have  protected  the  aecused.— The  infiaaooi 
conduct  of  Jeffries  and  Scrc^gs(for  we  atfght 
trace  down  the  pedigree  from  the  dsyi  of 
Tresilian  to  the  very  moment  of  the  revolation) 
sheds  such  disgrace  and  horror  over  the  aarly 
state  trials,  that,  when  I  rise  from  piiraiiag 
that  bloody  catalogue  of  unjust  attainders,  aMNit 
of  which  have  been  reversed  by  act  of  paiw 
liament— when  I  turn  from   that  register  of 
iniquity  and  shame,  and  find  mysdf  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  surrounded  hy  judges  sack 
as  those  I  now  see  presiding,  and  facing  each 
a  jury  as  I  have  now  the  happiness  to  addiass 
— it  seems  like  emerging  firom  the  daikness  of 
an  infeeted  charnel-house,  to  greet  the  blessed 
light  of  heavan,  aad  breathe  the  pare  air  bf 
which  life  is  sustained. — Before  the^levolnlioa 
no  man  was  safe,  however  innocent,  who  oame 
into  court  at  the  instance  of  tha  crown,    fla 
was  exposed  to  opprobrious  revilings  freia  tha 
attorney-general ;  he  was  brow-beaten  by  tha 
court  in  attempting  to  defend  his  life ;  his  wit- 
nesses durst  not  appear,  or  appeared  only  to  ba 
iosulted  and  aboMd ;  the  province  of  the  Jury 
was  oanstandy  invaded,  and  if  they  veninfad 
to  say  ^  Not  Guilty^  where  the  eoart  wished 
to  convict,  th^  were  either  fined  or  eeat  ta 
gaol  for  daring  to  fi>rm  their  awn  judnnent 
apon  their  own  oath.— «Soch  is  titeral^  te 
judicial  history  of  Chose  times;  and  then  it  sias 
that  the  law  of  Edward  3id  so  salutary,  sa 
beneficial,  and  so  plain— reoeivad  those  coa- 
structions  of  whieh  I  still  dispute  die  legdity. 
From  the  Revolution  to  tne  present  tiasa, 
there  is  but  a  single  cepe  in  wrhich  that  law  of 
constructive  treason  has  been  carried  into  eflaot| 
lallade  to  the  ease  of  Dammareeand  Purchasai 
both  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life,  the  ona 
a  waterman  and  the  other  a  porter,  wfaoarent 
ahaat  tha  streets  srith  a  pai^«rba  sren  anp- 
pasad^aiiihta«Moaft  tha  tutylt  ^ 
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lODy  and  to  Introduce  the  Pretender ; —  .  auanlt,  and  there  were  lows  by  which  the 
liitndi  of  leghiroacv,  but  enemies  of  loyalty,  outrage  might  have  been  punished ;  but  when  I 
ntir  cry  was  in  favour  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  see  these  improper  proceedings  stigmatised  as 
"  down  with  the  meeting-houses ;"  the  Dis-  high  treason,  I  cannot  help  agreeini^  with  Mr. 
MBtan  being  friendly  to  the  Protestant  Sue*  Justice  Foster,  that  in  reason,  in  seuse,  and  in 
cevkm  and  Uie  existing  government,  while  the  j  law,  they  might  have  been  as  correctly  de* 
drarch  of  England  was,  in  general,  averse  to  '  signaled  by  any  other  name. 
it.    These  two  persons  were,  by  the  law  of  ,      Shall  I  be  told  by  the  attorney-general  that 


conttructive  treason,  deemed  guiity  of  levying 
wfer  against  the  king,  but  neither  of  them  was 
•ntoited.  However,  I  give  my  learned  friends 
the  fiiU  bene6t  of  that  case,  for  most  certainly 
te  judges  considered  themselves  bound  by 
precedents  to  pronounce  them  guilty. 
On  the  trial  of  lord  George  Gordon,  some 


I  am  inconsistent ;  at  one  time  eulogising  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  and  at 
another  depreciating  his  authority  ?  I  enter- 
tain for  his  character  the  highest  respect ;  vet 
I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  dis- 
courses composed  by  him  are  not  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  decisions  of  a  judge  upon 


aUution  was  made  to  that  case,  and  I  remember  ;  the  bench  pronouncing  upon  oath  on  the  lives 
the  axprenion  of  lord  Mansfield,  and  dare  say  j  and  liberties  of  his  fellow  subiccts  when  pro- 
IIm  attorney-general  will  recollect  it  too.  |  periy  brought  before  him;  and  this  is  my  ob- 
Spnking  to  the  jury  on  this  doctrine,  his  lord-  I  servation :  Mr.  Justice  Foster  has  sanctioned  a 
•nap  lays,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  j  constructive  treason,  which  I  humbly  contend 
to  your  ears,  it  is  founded  in  strong  reason,  if  :  the  written  lawof  the  land  expressly  prohibits. 
thMr  object  is,  to  destroy  a  thing  bad  in  itself,  !  I  argue  that  he  has  gone  too  far ;  but  if  he,  who 
thoogh  not  permitted  them  to  destroy,  as  in  an  i  has  gone  too  hr,  admits  the  viciousncss  of  one 
tonmction  to  destroy  all  bawdy-houses,  it  is  I  authority,  on  which  tlie  only  respectable  de- 
high  treason.     Lord  Mansfield  himself  was,  ;  cision  is  founded,  surely  there  is  no  fallacy  in 


mrefore,  struck  with  this  constructive  treason, 
01  something  extraordinary;  but,  he  adds  in 
Joitification  of  it,  that  it  is  (bunded  in  strong 
raaion. 

It  may  be  founded,  perhaps,  in  strong  reason, 
ond  powerful  arguments  might  be  urged  for 
making  it  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  the  question 
in  o  court  of  justice  is,  whether  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  whether  the  statute  of  F.dward 
3rd  10  capable  of  expressing  all  it  projected, 
would  not  have  expressed  that,  if  it  had  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  the  law.  You  will 
not  forget,  that  upon  that  statute  alone  we  are 
now  brought  here  before  you,  the  other  two 


my  claiming  that  this  particular  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  may  be  taken  against  his  general 
pinciple.  There  is  no  shadow  of  inconsistency 
in  asserting  that  even  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
whose  error  consists  in  going  beyond  the 
statute,  has  stopped  short  however  of  that  par- 
ticular case,  and  has  therefore  divested  his 
doctrine  of  any  support  which  it  could  have 
derived  from  its  autnority. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  inquire  on  what  other 
authority  the  case  of  Dammaree  and  Purchase 
was  founded.  It  was  founded  upon  that  ex- 
traordinary case  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd 
in  which  a  number  of  apprentices  meeting  in 


charges  are,  in  a  great  degree,  nominal,  they  <  London  to  destroy  houses  of  ill  fame,  were 
molve  themselves  into  the  first,  and  if  that  !  considered  guilty  of  high  treason  for  renouncing 
first  is  not  made  out,  they  also  must  fall  to  the  1  theirnatural  allegiance,  and  levying  war  against 
ground.  I  the  king.     I  shailcontent  myself  with  observing 

Why  did   the  judges  decide  that  case  of  \  that  that  case  was  decided  in  the  reign  of 
Dammaree  and  Furdiase  as  they  did  ?    For  :  Charles  2nd  a  reign  as  corrupt  and  infamous 


no  other  reason  than  that  other  cases  had  been 
decided  previously  to  the  Revolution,  and  in 
the  times  I  have  feebly  attempted  to  describe. 


as  any  which  disgraces  our  annals ;  polluted 
with  every  domestic  vice,  and  degraded  by 
every  exercise  of  tyranny  and  corruption.    In 


in  direct  hostility  to  tlie  principle  for  which  I  !  such  times  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 

now  contend.    They  proceeded  upon  the  au-  '.  originated ;  with  them  it  should  have  perislied. 

thority  of  Benstead*s  case,  which  JVIr.  Justice  |      I  adverted  to  the  reign  of  Charles  1st  and 

Foster  declares  not  to  be  law  as  it  is  reported;  i  stated  that  the  archbishop  who  had  been  pro- 

nor  can  it  be  law,  unless  a  privy  councillor  can  !  tected  by  an  illegal  extension  of  the  statute, 

be  identified  with  the  king,  for  the  law  declares    himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  abuse  when  a 

that  levying  war  against  the  king  shall  be    different  party  came  into  power.    It  is  singular 

treaion,  and  that  was  levying  war  only  against  |  that  lord  Strafford,  his  friend  and  colleague, was 

archbishop   Laud.     That  case  was   decided    also  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 

vriieo  the  judges  were  very  far  from  being  what    charge  of  constructive  treason.    lie  was  tried 

judges  ought  to  be,  and  are  now,  in  the  reign  of !  by  his  peers  for  treason  not  specified  by  the 

that  unhappy  and  arbitrary  monarch  Charles  !  statute,  and  though  I  dare  say  you  have  all 

1st,  and  just  before  the  period  when  his  people,  i  read  the  noble  pleading  by  which  he  defended 

goaded  oy  oppression,  rose  in  arms  against  !  himself,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a 

mm.     It  u  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  '  short  extract  from  it,  as  forcibly  illustrating  tlie 

archbishop,  in  a  very  few  years,  himself  fell  a  '  evil  against  which  I  have  struggled.,    ''  Better 

Tictim  to  that  very  constructive  treason  which     it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and  by  the 

so  extended  for  his  protcctiou.     That    maxims  of  cautious  prudence  to  conform  our- 


piobably  an  eitramely  aggravated 


selves  the  best  we  can  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
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master,  than  fancj  we  have  a  law  on  which  wc 
can  rely,  and  find,  at  last,  that  this  law  shall 
inflict  a  punishment  precedent  to  the  promul- 
gatioD,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  till 
Uie  very  moment  of  the  prosecution.  If  I  sail 
on  the  Thames  and  split  my  vessel  on  an  an- 
chor, in  case  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  warning, 
tlie  party  shall  pay  me  damages;  but  if  the 
anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  striking  on 
it  at  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  set 
upon  this  crime  ?  Where  the  token  by  which 
I  should  discover  it?  it  has  lain  concealed 
under  water — and  no  human  prudence,  no 
human  innocence,  could  save  me  from  the  de- 
struction with  which  I  am  at  present  threatened. 
It  is  now*'  he  says,  '<  full  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  since  treasons  were  defined,  and  so 
long  has  it  been  since  any  man  was  touched 
to  this  extent  upon  this  crime  before  myself; 
we  have  lived,  my  lords,  happily  to  ourselves 
nt  home,  wc  have  lived  gloriously  abroad  to  the 
world — let  us  be  content  with' what  our  fathers 
have  lefl  us,  let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to 
be  more  learned  than  they  were  in  these  killing 
aud  destructive  arts.  Great  wisdom  it  will  be 
in  your  lordships,  and  just  providence  for  your- 
selves, for  your  posterities,  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  cast  from  you  into  the  fire  these 
bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  arbitrary  and 
constructive  treasons,  as  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians did  their  books  of  curious  arts ;  and  be- 
take yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  statute, 
which  tells  you  where  the  crime  is,  and  points 
out  to  you  the  path  by  which  you  may  avoid 
it.*'» 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  observations  of 
my  lord  Strafford,  when  he  stood  a  prisoner 
indicted  for  constructive  treason  berore  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  By  his  peers  he  was  ac* 
quitted :  but  in  the  progress  of  tha^e  unfortu- 
nate times,  when  tyranny  became  law  and  bore 
down  all  before  it,  when  the  House  of  Peers 
was  cleared  of  much  that  was  honourable,  and 
the  king  was  the  mere  tool  of  a  party,  then 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  law,  in  violation 
of  the  first  elements  of  justice,  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  after  the  feet  committed, 
making  that  fact  high  treason  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  enactment  of  a  new 
law,  not  by  the  application  of  any  which  existed, 
and  that  unfortunate  nobleman  lost  his  head 
upon  the  scaffold.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  law 
of  constructive  treason  is  carried  up  from  lord 
Strafford's  time  to  the  reign  of  Henrv  8th ;  for 
in  the  whole  of  that  interval  no  similar  de- 
cision can  be  found.  And  with  regard  to  that 
first  decision,  from  which  all  the  rest  have 
flowed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
legislature,  shocked  at  the  length  to  which  the 
judges  had  gone,  in  declaring  a  rising  for  the 
enhancement  of  wages  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  enacted  the  statute  of  Edward  6th  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  such 
constructive  extensions  of  the  law. 


*  C  Hume  404,  ed,  1813;  see  also  3  How. 
St  Tr.  \\Qi^. 


Will  it  be  imputed  to  me  to-day  that  I  charge 
the  crown  with  a  desire  to  make  treasons  oih 
heard  of  before,  and  that  through  the  medinm 
of  a  court  of  justice  ? — I  disclaim  any  such  in^ 
tention,  and  admit  on  the  contrary,  that  con- 
structive treasons  have  been  engrafted  on  the 
statute,  which  in  terms  proscribes  them.  But 
founding  myself  on  that  statute,  on  its  object 
and  provisions,  and  claiming  the  right  tt> 
examine  the  authority  on  which  the  advene 
decisions  rest,  I  find  that  all  the  precedents 
are  drawn  from  those  disgraceful  times  which 
we  cannot  bear  to  think  of,  and  which  we  would 
wish  to  forget  had  ever  existed, 

Havins^  spoken  thus  largely  of  the  law  of 
Treason  m  general,  I  would  now  beg  leave  to 
callyourattention  to  thatlaw,asl  think  itapplic-i 
able  to  the  present  prisoner.  And  I  may  nere 
state  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  though  various  persons  assemble  and  ai^ 
combined  in  the  execution  of  the  same  act; 
still,  according  to  that — humane  shall  I  say,  or 
just  ?  —  principle,  that  every  man  is  to  be 
judged  for  his  own  acts,  and  can  be  guilty- 
only  as  his  intention  is  guilty,  it  is  always  pro- 
per to  inquire  by  what  motives  they  were 
severally  actuated,  and  what  intentions  and 
purposes  were  entertained  by  each.  It  is  ob- 
viously very  possible  (and  indeed  nothing  ii 
more  easily  conceived,  than)that  where  the  act 
done  might  be  justly  termed  levying  war  against 
the  king,  some  of  the  parties  concerned  might 
'  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  while  others  were  alto- 
gether innocent.  I  will  put  a  case  which  seems 
to  illustrate  that  position.  Supposing  that  in 
the  course  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  year  1745^ 
one  of  the  king's  officers  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  Pretender,  and  had  led  his  r^- 
ment  to  attack  the  king's  troops,  representing 
them  to  be  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  the  poor 
soldiers  would  have  levied  war  against  the  king 
!  in  foot,  but  not  in  intention ;  and  while  those 
!  privy  to  the  design  would  be  guilty  of  high  tree- 
'  son,  those  who  are  unconscious  of  the  misoluef 
which  their  acts  produced,  were  as  clear  of  the 
crime  as  the  weapon  in  their  hands.  Suppose 
a  man  to  take  advantage  of  a  riot  in  a  fair,  and 
that  finding  a  considerable  force  there  as- 
sembled he  conducts  the  rioters,  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  riot,  to  commit  acts  of  hosti- 
lity against  the  king;  that  leader  would  be 
guilty  of  treason,  while  his  followers  were  liable 
only  for  a  common  misdemeanor.  I  will  put  oqe 
case  more,  where  parties  ignorant  of  the  design 
they  were  employed  to  accomplish  might  incur 
a  lower  degree  of  criminality.  Suppose  that 
when  parties  of  the  Luddites^  were  assembled 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  for  tlie 
purpose  of  breaking  6ames,  any  person  had 
formed  the  design  of  leading  them,  not  to  break 
frames  or  houses,  but  to  besiege  a  fort  of  the 
king's,  or  commit  any  other  act  unequiYocally 
directed  against  the  government :  in  that  case 
it  must  be  granted  me,  that  the  leaders  were 

*  See  the  proceedings  under  a  Special  Com- 
missioQ  at  York,  10  How.  Mod.  St  Tr.  959. 
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gwUy  •f  hlflh  trtason,  while  the  reil  coold  be  and  fran  the  House  of  Commoai  might  aocovd- 
rtwigeJ  only  with  the  precise  crime  they  had  ing  to  that  principle,  be  introduced,  eten  oa 
m  tlKir  mindi.  If  that  be  flo,  it  follows,  that  the  part  of  the  crown  ;  and  I  would  ask  the 
in  eveiy  ease  the  motive  of  the  individual  is  to  counsel  what  they  would  say  to  law  officers 
kt  tsotrtained ;  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  always    of  the  Crown  who  were  to  attempt  to  pervert 

the  minds  of  the  jury,  by  resolutions  of  either 


-r-n  those  who  make  the  charge,  and  therefore  ^  ^,  „ 

it  bgr  no  dieans  follows,  because  one  may  be  Lords  or  Commons  i'— or  by  any  political  con- 

ey  to  the  blackest  possible  derne  of  guilt,  sideration,  so  as  to  influence  them  beyond  the 

tbevefore  all  associated  wiu  him  must  law  as  laid  down  by  the  iudges  trying^and  be- 

■eecssaiily  be  guilty  in  the  same^  or  indeed  i»  yond  the  facts  as  proved  by  the  witnesses  eoa- 

My  degree.  mined  ?  I  sUnd  here  (and  Ood  forbid  I  should 

Lei  us  csamiBe  upon  tfiis  present  oecasimi  ever  stand  for  more)  for  eqeal  justice  between 

horn  the  evidenoe  stands.    In  the  first  place,  it  the  public  and  the  person  charged ;  the  rules 

it  opened  to  you  bj  my  learned  frieflda,  that  of  evidence  are  precisely  the  same  as  to  both 

tistt  had  been  previous  consultations :  if  that  sides  with  respect  to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  ope- 

were  to^  wat  H  not  dwe  to  the  justieeof  the  rate  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  who  are  trying 

eonotiy-i— was  it  not  dtie  to  the  piiblie--^nd  to  tbe  cause^  and  sworn  U>  try  it  otily  by  the  evi- 
er,  to  throw  the  fullest  light  on  those 


HMJUticM  ?    My  learned  friends  have  had        »,     .^  *  .^ 

Mple  meant  of  gmning  every  possible  mfor.      ^Mr.  Denmmu^l  beg  your  pardon-do  yoa 
lied  intelligence;  their  instructions  hove    <^RI^^  ^  ^J  "u°g' 


bled  Ibem  to  arrest  not  only  such  persons  Bfr,  Bnvmm.— Then  I  will  wave  the  subject 

agnst  whom  charges  were  preferred,  but  any  I  was  that  moment  speaking  of  altogether ;  I 

ene  whom,  for  the  safety  off  the  state,  it  should  will  not  more  particularly  allude  to  the  report  of 

)»4lMttigkt  necessary  to  examine  as  to  his  own  the  Lords  or  the  Commons,  but  I  will  merelv  re^ 

MnMy  or  that  of  others.    If  then  there  were  mind  you,  that  previous  meetings  arcsaid  to  have 

AdtMHtations  previous  to  this  Sunday,  the  8th  existed ;  that  toe  crown  is  perfectly  avrare  of 

ef  June,  and  if  my  learned  friends  knew  there  thoseprevious  meetings  and  oonsnltations;  and 

tPtre  such  consultations,  why  are  they  kept  be-  that  all  the  evidence  on  that  subject  is  studiously 

hind  the  GuHain  and  concealed  from  your  sight,  withheld    from    your  knowledge.    The   first 

vrHo  -are  entitled  to  know  the  whole  truth  ?  meeting  to  which  the  evidence  applies  was  on 

^nie  attended  them  ? — Who  promoted  them  ?  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  at  the  White-horse  in 

-—Who  and  what  was  he  who  set  the  machinery  Pentridge,  where  several  persons  are  said  to 

Im  motion  ? — Who  despatched  Brand rcth  f^m  have  been  assembled,  and  two  persons  fVom  the 

MoHiiigham  to  these  country  villages  to  infkune  Butterley-works  state,  that  thejr  joined  that 

lb#  mindrdf  the  peasantiy,  to  delude  their  un-  party.    Those  are  the  two  first  witnesses  called 

dtratandings,  to  incite  them  to  acts  of  outrage  for  the  prosecution,  and  I  ask  you  with  confi-* 

and  mischief  f    Gentlemen,  there  is  something  dence,  whether  upon  their  own  showing  and 

kid  in  mystery ;  I  cannot  fathom  it,  whatever  upon  their  own  description  of  themselves,  you 

I  may  conjecture ;  but  I  know  that  at  the  cri«  ever  saw  two  witnesses  more  infamous,  more 

deal  period  when  this  precise  act  was  com*  disgraced   more  self-contradicted,  more  self^ 

■ritted,  at  whose  instigation  soever,  the  legisla*  condemned  ? 

tntfe  was  consulting  about  the  suspension  of  the  If  their  story  be  true,  they  are  accomplices 

Hibeas  Corpus  act,  and  the  committee  of  the  to  the  full  extent  of  the  crime  that  they  come 

HOnse  of  Lords,  who  took  that  subject  into  con-  to  charge  upon  this  prisoner ;  if  it  be  true  that 

ttdeintlon,  reported*  that  they  had  reason  to  they  contriouted  to  send  the  man  to  Notting- 

be^eve,  and  know,  that    spies  were  active  ham  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  an  expected 

thfonghout  the  country,    and  were  actively  ri^ng  there,  and  to  bring  back  such  iuforma- 

Inttigating  the  mischief  which  in  several  places  tion  as  the  wretched  villagers  were  to  act  upon,^ 

wat  likely  to  resuH — that  we  all  know ;  if  I  am  they  are  as  guihy  as  those  whose  names  stand 

■riitaken  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  npon  this  indictment,  and  their  lives  are  as 

*•_    A,, gn, ,     i»r   1  _i    T  much  forfeited  to  the  law  for  conspiring  to  levy 

Mr.  Attomqf  G«ierjf-My  lord.  I  am  »eiy  _.  -_:.., ...  k-  _  „  .„„  .ho  cJ he  J. 


.J    *     ,    .  .^  -.^..r    .  *.  4U          ™*~  "z  not  only  in  tbese  wild  and  silly  schemes  for 

th«t  poiiuoal  mtttea  from  the  Houie  of  Lord»  „^„d  ^y  while  the  dagger  is  pointed  at  th^ 

"                                                            — '  throats  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  subsistence 

*  See  the  Report  86  ttant.  Pari-  Deb.  949.  and  comfort^  and  tUaatly  allow  thttt  to  ilae(^ 
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Mcurely  on  that  dreadful  brink   of  danger.  |  out  itining  a  finger  to  remove  ft.  Ther  cannot 
They  are  more  than  common  traitors,  public  and    say  the  opportunity  was  wanting*  tor  they 


private,  domestic  and  political^  if  their  own  ac- 
count is  believed. 


worked    there    the  whole  of  Monday,   and 
roust  have  seen  their  employers  repeatedly. 


Standing  then  in  the  situation  of  accomplices  '  Then  how  do  I  account  for  their  evidence  ?  I 
(as  it  is  roost  clear  they  do)  I  sliall  not  trouble  believe  it  perjured :  I  believe  that,  finding 
you  with  goiuK  through  the  particular  questions  themselves  under  a  charge  for  attending  that 
which  they  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  Sunday's  meeting,  where  improper  things 
all  iheir  credit,  as  when  Asbury  pretended  not  to  might  be  talked  of,  they  resolved  to  screen 
understand  my  question,  whether  he  subscribed  themselTes  by  telling  an  exaggerated  story  of 
to  send  the  roan  to  Nottingham,  and  affected  to  what  passed.  They  admit  that  they  have  com* 
suppose  that  subscribing  meant  the  same  thing  pared  notes  of  what  was  to  be  said.  In  the 
as  receiving,  and  more  particularly  when  they  long  interval  that  has  elapsed  they  have  often 
swore  that  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  their  conversed  together,  rehearsing  their  doggrel 
duty  to  disclose  what  they  say  they  witnessed  i  verses,  and  going  over  every  part  of  their  story, 
at  me  public-house.  I  do  not  weary  you  with  .  to  see  that  their  reports  tallied.  They  cannot 
these  particulars,  though  sufficient  to  damn  an  .  deny  that,  even  between  the  two  trials,  the^ 
ordinary  witness,  but  I  ask  how  you  can  be-    have  been  talking  over  their  intended  evi- 


lieve  those  accomplices,  wholly  unconfirmed  as 
they  are,  in  reporting  the  extraordinary  conver- 


dence. 
These  are  the  only  witnesses  who  affect  to 
sations  they  have  detailed.  If  they  had  revealed  '  state  a  single  syllable  on  the  subject  of  the 
to  any  magistrate  orneighbonringgentlemen  the  ,  designs  entertained  by  William  Turner,  previous 
twentieth  part  of  what  they  have  nanated  here  to  his  joining  the  unhappy  and  outrageous  party  | 
in-  evidence,  you  would  have  been  spared  the  '  which  was  led  by  Brandreth.  You  have  seen  I 
fatigue  of  this  long  proceeding,  and  the  county  that  man,  you  were  present  in  court  when  ha 
would  have  been  spared  the  danger  and  dis- '  was  arraigned,  you  were  present  in  courl 
grace  of  this  violation  of  the  public  peace.  The  during  his  trial,  you  were  present  in  cooit 
slightest  intimation  would  have  answered  the  when  he  received  his  verdict  of  guilty.— I  will 
purpose.  But  they  describe  themselves  as  ask  you  whether  you  ever  saw  a  more  extraor- 
calmly  sitting  by  and  listening  to  language  the  dinary  man,  a  man  more  evidently  gifted  by 
most  alarming,  without  any  further  remon- ;  nature  vrith  the  talent  of  swaying  the  minds  of 
strance  than  a  simple  hint  that  tiiere  were  con-  the  common  people  by  that  sort  of  instinctive 
stables  in  the  room.  Being  constables,  why  J  influence  which  even  in  his  humble  station  there 
did  you  not  communicate  to  the  magistrates  :  is  no  resisting ;  the  influence  of  great  courage, 
what  you  saw  and  heard  ?  Mark  the  answer  1  of  uncommon  decision,  of  unrelentitig  firroncss 
We  did  not  go  to  the  magistrates,  because  we  i  ^^the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye  that  I 
veere  told  if  we  said  any  thing  we  should  be  '  ever  beheldbefbre,  of  a  countenance  and  figure 
crammed  up  the  chimney  !  Is  that  a  likely  formed  for  activity,  enterprise  and  command, 
story  ?  Could  that  be  their  real  motive  ?  Could  Even  the  strange  beard  which  he  wore  and 
that  be  the  conduct  of  honest  men  ?  But,  in-  ;  his  singular  costume  seemed  to  accord  with 
deed,  to  do  them  justice,  they  make  no  preten-  his  wild  and  daring  character.  Thev  had  seen 
sions  to  that  character,  for  they  say,  that  after  him  but  once  before,  in  the  night,  several 
all  they  had  witnessed,  they  contributed  to  the  :  months  ago,  and  never  paused  for  a  second 
expenses  of  the  messenger  to  be  despatched  to  i  look ;  they  recognised  him  in  a  moment,  and 
Nottingham.  Are  they  perjured  in  making  a  i  what  was  probably  intended  by  him  as  a  dis- 
fklse  statement,  or  accomplices  and  traitorr  re-  guise^  almost  served  to  help  their  recollection, 
latingthe  truth?  There  is  no  other  alternative,  I^ike  the  chief  of  a  band  of  pirates,  or  the 
and  in  charity  we  ought  to  believe  them  per.  ,  captain  of  a  troop  ofbanditti,he  was  obviously 
juredy  and  to  strike  out  every  particle  of  the  evi-  <  one  of  those  persons  who  have  in  ail  ages  exer- 
dence  they  have  given.  |  cised  the  most  absolute  control  over  people 

Observe,  likewise,  if  they  were  speaking  the  in  their  condition,  and  to  whose  natural  supe- 
truth,  how  they  might  have  been  confirmed  by^  riority  their  moral  and  physical  forces  have 
others.  John  Cope  went  with  the  one — ^he  is  a  ever  yielded  implicit  homage.  He  was  the 
witness  in  the  list  given  in  by  the  crown  ;  John  leader — ^a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  them,  sen 
Elsden  went  with  the  other — he  is  a  witness  in  over  from  Nottingham  or  some  other  place  to 
the  list :  neither  Cope  nor  Elsden  is  here  to-  i  delude  these  miserable  men. — You  hear  the 
day.  You  have  not  even  had  produced  the  tales,  the  wretched  tales  that  he  told  of  a  rising 
scrap  of  a  song,  out  of  which  the  few  doggrel  in  one  place,  and  a  rising  in  another,  whether 
verses  are  extracted,  without  giving  you  the  he  believed  them  or  not,  we  know  they  are 
whole;  and  what  is  kept  back  might  have  entirely  false,  but  they  proceeded  from  him 
taken  the  sting  out  of  that  part  wliich  was  re-  alone,  and  such  are  the  means  by  which  a  few 
hearsed.  They  have  not  exnibited  the  map—  starving  villagers  were  urged  to  commit  all 
they  have  not  called  a  single  witness  of  the  these  outrages  for  bread.  It  is  not  vronderfol, 
thirty  or  forty  said  to  be  in  the  room,  to  confirm  '  gentlemen,  that  they  had  neither  intellect  nor 


the  suspicious  and  incredible  testimony  of  two 
iofkmous  men,  who  say  that  thev  saw  a  torch 
laid  to  their  own  mast^V  mamintctory,  vritls 
VOL.  XXXU. 


strength  of  mind  to  question  his  authority— 
when  you  saw  even  the  witnesses  in  the  box« 
Who  unwillingly  attended  him  in  his  desperate 
3  Z 
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oxfHediuoii,  spetl^of  him  as  tha  Captain,  in  tenns 
of  iDTolunUry  deference  and  retpecu  He 
directed  this  wild  career  of  miachief;  he 
■tapped  forward  when  a  daring  act  was  to  be 
done — he  gave  the  tone  and  spirit  to  them  all, 
nor  would  they  have  stirred  without  his  influ- 
tnce  and  command. — Yet  with  all  his  power 
•over  their  minds,  he  was  most  clearly  himself 
an  instrument  wielded  by  other  hands,  bat 
those  hands  for  prudent  reasons  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  divine,  you  have  not  been  permitted 
to  discern. 

The  case  begins  then  with  the  Monday 
evening,  for  the  conversation  of  the  Sunday 
Ihlls  with  the  disgrace  of  the  witnesses  who  re- 
'  late  it— on  the  Monday  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  facts  were  committed ;  t  do  not  wish  to 
•brink  from  them.  If  it  were  allowable  in  any 
criminal  case,  my  learned  friend  and  I  would 
have  admitted  all  which  has  been  proved  by 
all  the  witnesses,  except  Martin  and  Asbury, 
with  the  ordinary  allowances  for  some  exag- 
geration on  the  part  of  tho^e,  who  without  in- 
tending to  deceive,  but  in  a  ktate  of  great 
danger  and  alarm,  have  certainly  both  magni- 
fied and  multiplied  things  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Some  see  four  hundred,  when  there 
wers  not  more  than  one ,  some  construe  friendly 
warnings  into  furious  menaces,  and  all  naturally 
represent  the  danger  as  far  greater  than  it 
really  was.  Then  taking  that  case  against  the 
prisoner,  what  does  it  prove  with  regard  to  this 
charge  ?  where  is  the  proof  of  high  treason 
against  him  f — he  goes  with  a  set  of  wild  men 
who  talk  eveiy  kind  of  nonsense :  one  man  is 
to  pay  the  national  debt — another  to  make 
England,  France  and  Ireland  rise — another  to 
attack  the  tower  of  London,  and  another  to  go 
and  take  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  have  the 
keys  of  the  town  delivered  into  his  hands. 
One  hardly  knows  how  to  deal  with  such  stuff, 
and  you  will  recollect  these  expressions  are  re- 
ported in  detached  part:^,  proceeding  from 
single  individuals  in  different  places.  One  of 
them  says,  that  Barnes's  declaration  about  the 
state  of  Nottingham  was  privately  imparted  to 
bim,  and  Bacon^s  speech  in  the  kitchen  about 
government  having  plundered  them,  and  that 
the  time  to  make  their  shift  was  arrived,  most 
of  them  never  heard,  nor  the  prisoner  amongst 
the  rest.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  in  point 
of  law  persons  are  to  be  affected  by  the  acts 
and  declarations  of  others  in  furtherance  of  a 
•ocspiracy  to  which  they  are  parties';  but  when 
the  acts  are  clear,  and  the  whole  question  turns 
on  the  motives  of  the  individual  accused,  it  is 
•urely  very  hard  that  his  crime  should  be  in- 
ferred from  any  foolish  thing  that  may  be  said 
b^  others  at  a  distance  from  him,  unheard  by 
him,  not  in  furtherance  of  a  common  object, 
but  separately  and  even  privately  uttered.  The  ' 
great  mass  of  evidence  was  produced  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  proving  that  which  nobody  denied  . 
—that  there  was  a  gross  and  violent  outrage, 
that  arms  were  taken  from  several  houses — that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  take  men  also— that 
Hath  wu  in  short  (for  I  will  not  tiiflo  with  your  I 


imdemandings)  some  preparations  fbrcommit* 
ing  violent  acts.  This,  1  think  you  must  infer 
to  be  true :  but  are  we  to  call  it  a  levying  of 
war,  because  a  set  of  foolish  fellows,  with 
nonsense  in  their  heads,  set  out  on  an  idle  ex- 
pedition P  The  solicitor-general  said  fairly,  that 
if  he  could  show  you  a  clear  and  distinct  object 
you  must  call  these  acts  hig^  treason.  Now  a» 
to  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  object, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  answer 
which  struck  me  as  conclusive  at  the  time  it 
was  given  by  the  witness.  *'  The  prisoner  said 
there  would  be  no  good  doings*' — you  know 
what  good  doings  mean — ^"  until  government 
vras  overturned.*'  Then  he  was  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  for  overturning  the  government ; 
and  the  witness,  that  witness  who  is  to  prove 
treason  by  establishing  the  object,  an.<wered, 
**  I  cannot  say."  The  acts  to  be  done  for  over- 
turning the  government  must  determine  whe« 
ther  it  is  a  levying  of  war  or  not ;  but  a  mob  of 
people  meeting  with  pikes  to  do  mischief,  and 
even  gjcat  mischief,  is  not  necessarily  treason. 
I  wish  the  tumult  had  been  earlier  put  down  ; 
I  should  have  been  far  better  pleased  if  an 
overpowering  force  had  been  at  once  brought 
against  these  people,  for  on  such  occasions, 
that  is  the  only  proper  course  suggested  both 
by  prudence  and  humanity.  But  will  you,  de- 
liberating in  that  box  at  the  distance  of  many 
months,  undertake  to  say  upon  your  oaths,  that 
because  absurd  language  was  employed  by 
some  of  the  rioters,  therefore  this  man  was 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  design  to  overturn  the 
government?  if  not,  he  is  not  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king.  In  all  cases,  but  peculiarly  in  this,  the 
intention  marks  the  guilt;  and  if  the  intention 
be  not  proved,  the  prisoner  must  go  free  at 
your  hands.  Ilis  object  is  tlie  sole  matter  for 
inquiry,  nor  can  he  be  justly  charged  with  the 
objects  entertained  by  other  men,  scattered  about 
in  various  places,  and  secretly  talking  to  one 
another  in  a  manner  equally  incoherent,  in- 
definite, and  absurd,  not  in  the  prisoner's  hear- 
ing, and  connected  with  him  only  as  the  dupea 
and  tools  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  has  been 
convicted. 

In  the  anxiety  to  exalt  this  riot  into  a  war, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  this 
man  as  second  in  command.  Because  Brand- 
reth  was  called  Captain,  and  every  thing  must 
wear  a  military  character,  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
styled  lieutenant.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  un- 
successful experiment  ?  He  walked  indeed  by 
the  side  of  the  rest,  and  did  something  towarda 
teaching  them  the  lock  step,  as  an  old  soldier, 
might  naturally  do :  but  is  there  any  evidence 
whatever  of  his  having  that  sort  of  influence 
which  should  entitle  him  to  a  military  name  ? 
On  the  contrary,  when  my  learned  friend 
presses  a  question  on  one  of  the  witnesses 
about  the  prisoner's  lieutenancy,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  the  lieutenant  is  not  William 
Turner  but  Manchester  Turner;  Manchester 
Turner  will  have  to  answer  for  bis  conduct 
by  and  by^  ind  you  will  not  sufiei  what  I 
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now  say  to  create  any  prejudice  against  him ;  1 
but  their  own  witnesses  prove  it  was  Man-  ' 
Chester    Turner,    and    not    William    Turner 
that  pa^tsed  for  lieutenant.    In  other  p^irts  of  ' 
the  case  confu;>ion  may  have  arisen,  and  some  ; 
injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the  prisoner 
now  on  trial,   from  the   number  of  Turners 
here  :  one  is  said  to  be  his  brother,  and  there 
really  seemed  a  little  disposition  to  make  him 
answer  for  the  crime  of  his  brother.    They  fail 
in  proving  something  against  him,  and  <'xclaim 
— •*  Oh,  but  then  ii  was  his  brother !"    We 
have  heard  this  continually,  when  the  fact  was 
known  before  the  question  was  put. 

The  first  witness  as  to  what  passed  upon  the 
Monday  night,  is  Thomas  Turner,  and  I  am 
not  disposed  to  bear  hard  upon  him.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  any  young  man  should  be  so  de- 
luded into  this  criminal  transaction  ;  nor  shall  I 
contend  that  he  is  therefore  infamous,  and  un- 
fit to  be  heard  as  a  witness,  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  is  undoubtedly  an  accomplice.  He 
gives  the  fullest  relation  of  what  passed  on 
that  night ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  he  does  not,  from  first  to  last,  state 
a  single  declaration  of  any  description  which 
points  to  the  dpstruction  of  the  government. 
Something  indeed  he  said  aliout  the  people  of 
Nottingham,  but  not  one  woxd  about  the  over- 
turning government. 

llien  comes  Elijah  Uall  the  younger,  of 
whom,  as  well  as  of  some  others,  I  would 
speak  in  terms  of  panegyric — they  acted  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  with  the  utmost  spirit 
of  firmness.  Yet  that  young  man,  who  might 
be  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  if  these  peo- 
ple are  guilty  of  treason,  as  he  knowingly  ac- 
companies them  without  informing  the  magis- 
trate, does  not  state  one  syllable  of  anv  design 
to  overthrow  the  government.  His  father  says 
that  when  he  asked  what  they  wanted,  and  re- 
fused to  go  without  their  telling  him,  they  said, 
they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf,  and  the  times  alter- 
ed. Now,  if  the  wish  for  a  bigger  loaf  and 
better  times  for  the  poor  frame-work  knitters 
is  to  be  construed  into  a  treasonable  compass- 
ing to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  a  rejection 
of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  a  great  many  traitors  in  this  court, 
and  that  your  labours  will  by  no  means  reach 
their  termination  with  the  trials  upon  thii  in- 
dictment. 

Several  persons  (I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  the  testimony  of  them  all), 
enumerate  the  different  houses  these  parties 
attacked,  and  prove  the  wish  to  take  violent 
possession  of  the  arms  found.  Now,  you  re- 
collect the  evidence — you  cannot  forget  that 
most  unfortunate  circumstance  at  Mrs.  Hep- 
worth's,  of  which  so  very  much  has  been  made 
— you  know  that  Brand reth,  the  Captain,  when 
he  called  for  arms  there  without  obtaining 
them,  fired  in  at  the  window,  and  the  boy, 
Walters,  was  unfortunately  shot  dead.  They 
were  not  all  in  that  miserable  state  of  delnsioa 
to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature,  for 
some  immediately  int^erad,  ind  those  active 


men  too,  remonstrating  against  an  act  so  cruel 
and  so  unfortunate.  But  it  is  argued  against 
this  prisoner  (though  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
assist  the  proof  of  high  treason,  even  though 
his  criminality  in  another  point  of  view  should 
be  ever  so  clearly  establisned),  that  the  poor 
man  before  you,  adopted  the  crime  committed 
by  Brandreth,  because  when  he  endeavoured 
to  get  a  gun  from  another  person,  he  told  him 
that  he  would  share  the  fate  of  Walters  if  he 
refused  it,  observing,  I  think,  that  one  man 
had  been  shot  already,  and  he  would  be  shot 
too.  So  far  was  he  (says  the  solicitor-general), 
from  having  the  least  compunction  for  that  un-' 
fortunate  death,  that  he  threatened  others  with- 
the  same  fate  if  they  resisted.  I  say  there  ia' 
nothing  like  evidence  that  he  felt  no  sorrow  for' 
that  unfortunate  death :  I  assert,  that  every 
act  he  did,  and  every  word  he  uttered,  are  car 
pable  of  a  different  sense,  and  may  reasonably 
receive  from  your  hands  the  very  opposite 
construction.  I  admit  that  it  was  his  duty,  as 
soon  as  that  unfortunate  act  took  place,  indeed' 
it  was  his  duty  long  before,  to  have  withdrawn 
from  a  party  which  was  led  into  such  outrages ; 
but  he  wanted  resolution  to  retire ;  he  was  em- 
barked, like  that  unfortunate  old  man  of  whom 
Mr.  Goodwin  spoke,  too  far  to  recede;  he 
could  not  help  advancing.  But  that  perseve- 
rance neither  proves  what  the  original  object 
was,  nor  connects  itself  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  any  design  to  overturn  the  government ; 
and  as  to  the  imputed  cruelty  towards  indivi- 
duals, I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  what  is 
called  a  threat,  far  from  betraying  hardness  of 
heart,  and  a  proneness  to  personal  violence, 
proceeded  from  a  disposition  to  hold  his  hand, 
to  attain  his  object  without  committing  the 
foul  crime  of  which  he  saw  his  leader  capable, 
and  of  which  he  wanted  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion. I  put  it  to  you  broadly  and  boldly,  that 
that  is  the  fair  and  rational  construction  of  his 
words.  The  witness,  Kaynor,  wlio  courageously, 
avowed  his  resolution  to  perish  rather  than 
turn  out,  stated  in  precise  terms  the  manner  ia 
which  the  prisoner  addressed  him.  This  is  his ' 
evidence :  "  he  desired  me  to  remember  they 
had  shot  one  man,  and  I  should  share  the  same' 
fate  for  my  stupidity  if  I  did  not  turn  out ;  I 
said  I  should  not  go,  and  kept  retreating  t<K 
wards  the  house.''  The  unfortunate  deluded 
man  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  dreadfol 
event.  How  must  he  act  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence T  How  is  it  possible  tor  him,  if  it  had 
been  his  own  brother  whose  life  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  protect,  to  show  his  regard 
and  affection  more  emphatically  than  by  point- 
ing out  the  miserable  end  of  another  person  as 
a  warning  to  avoid  all  useless  opposition  to  an 
overwhelming  force  1  I  call  upon  yon,  as  can* 
did  men,  as  men  of  charity  and  of  common 
justice,  to  pronounce  whether,  at  least,  the  one 
constraction  is  not  as  probaUe  as  the  other ; 
in  which  case,  I  am  sure,  you  will  give  its  fair 
weight  to  the  character  the  prisoner  hasalwaya 
maintained.  Witnesses,  who  have  known  him 
from  Us  yootby  iMive  sworn  that  they  knew  hitt 
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ai  a  peaceable  and  a  humane  man,  capable  of 
beioK  misled  as  he  has  been ;  but  utterly  in- 
oapable  of  that  wicked  and  deliberate  act  with 
which  he  it  unnecessarily  charged.  From  first 
to  laat,  his  conduct  was  the  fame  towards  all 
they  fell  in  with,  endeavouring  to  warn  them 
■gainst  running  the  same  risk  that  had  proved 
fatal  to  another.  Was  that  like  glorying  in 
the  act  ?  Did  he  follow  the  example  ?  Uid 
he  fire  at  any  man  ?  I  know  that  Mr.  Raynor 
frncics  that  he  cocked  his  gun  at  him  and 
jogged  him  forward ;  but  I  am  moat  positively 
iDStruded  that  Mr.  Raynor  has  misconceived 
this,  that  the  gun  was  not  cocked  at  that  time, 
and  that  his  fears  led  him  to  suppose  that  it 
was  so :  you  may  easily  conceive,  in  the  agita- 
tion of  such  a  moment,  what  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Raynor  would  be,  and  that  his  evidence 
OD  this  point  may  be  mistaken  without  any 
4iKredit  to  him.  But  after  all,  perhaps,  I  am 
wasting  time  on  this  discussion.  I  protest 
against  it  altogether,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  charge  of  high  treason — it  may  be  con- 
aaded  with  a  hot,  either  rebellious  or  other, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  what  effect  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  your  minds,  except  an 
affect  which  I  know  you  will  carefully  guard 
against,  that  of  exciting  an  unfair  prejudice  on 
the  actual  charge ;  as  if  he  were  less  an  object 
of  your  Justice,  or  even  of  that  humane  and 
charitable  consideration  which  juries  always 
give  to  the  case  of  prisoners,  if  you  should  in 
any  way  find  him  connected  with  that  most 
atrocious  offence.  But  I  entreat  you  will  par- 
ticularly observe  his  lordship  when  he  comes 
to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  this  point,  and  form 
jonr  own  opinion  whether  it  might  not  be  the 
conduct  of  the  best  man  upon  earth  compelled 
to  proceed  with  the  party,  but  solicitous  to 
pievent  the  repetition  of  such  an  outrage. 

I  do  not  trouble  you  by  travelling  Uirough 
all  the  particulars,  because  I  do  not  see  that 
the  reiterated  proof  of  the  same  or  similar  fiicts 
by  different  witnesses  carries  the  case  any  fur- 
ther. It  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  that  these 
acts  were  done,  and  done  with  mischievous  in- 
tentions ;  but  the  question  is  whether  a  conspi- 
nof  to  overturn  the  government  has  been 
proved,  if  not,  my  learned  friends  have  failed 
in  making  out  the  case  against  the  prisoner. 

We  have  been  told  of  me  rising  on  Notting- 
ham Forest  such  as  it  was ;  you  see  there  was 
a  number  of  persons,  of  whom  Roper  says 
that  ten  had  poles  in  their  hands  and  the  rest 
had  not.  My  friend,  Mr.  Richardson,  asked 
the  witness  whether  the  remainder  might  not 
have  poles  though  he  did  not  see  them :  that  I 
thought  a  pretty  sharp  question,  leading  you 
to  ioSer  something  that  could  not  be  proved ; 
and  I  must  say,  that  all  the  questions  pro- 
posed OA  the  pairt  of  the  Crown  display^  a 
aaal  and  activity  not  very  usual  in  criminal 
piosecutiona^  nor  quite  consistent  vrith  the 
character  of^  such  a  proceeding  as  this.  We 
have  heard  discussions  on  the  admissibility  of 
particular  pieces  of  evidence  which  the  court 
have  stopped   hf  lacaviMQdMg  thai  Iht 


question  should  be  withdrawn,  and  throughout 
you  have  witnessed  the  greatest  zeal  to  bring 
forward  every  particle  of  the  conduct  of  any 
of  Uie  particTS  to  affect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
with  high  treason.  Well,  if  an  hundred  men, 
with  or  without  poles,  came  and  demanded 
arms  of  Mr.  Roper,  that  may  prove  that 
Brand reth  had  made  a  true  representation  of 
what  was  passing  in  t!iat  quarter,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  dispute  that  head  of  evidence  to  that 
extent,  not  a  veiy  formidable  extent,  as  affect- 
ing this  prisoner,  for  vou  will  consider  and  de- 
cide the  point  stated  by  lord  Ellenboroogh  on 
the  trial  of  James  Watson,  whether  his  con- 
duct is  to  be  classed  among  riots  of  an  aggra- 
vated description,  or  whether  it  amounts  to 
high  treason.  Another  observation  of  the  same 
noble  and  learned  judge  strikes  me  as  extremely 
important,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight 
of  It.  In  laying  down  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject, his  lordship  says.  **  Insurrections  to 
throw  down  all  inclosurcs  to  alter  the  estab. 
lished  law,  or  change  religion — to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons — all 
risings  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public 
and  general  concern  by  an  armed  force — '* 
So  much  of  the  sentence  being  extracted  from 
Mr.  Justice  Foster's  discourse,  to  which  lord 
Ellenborough  adds, — **  And  by  any  multitude 
competent  to  effect  the  purpote  itself,  even  if 
they  be  not  armed,  for  his  argument  amounts  to 
that.***  Now,  gentlemen,  the  imputed  purpose 
being  in  this  case  to  subvert  the  government 
of  this  country,  I  ask  if  you  are  prepared  to 
say,  upon  your  oaths,  that  this  miserable 
multitude  however  dangerous  and  offensive  to 
the  neighbourhood,  was  competent  to  effect 
that  object  ?  That  is  a  part  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough  *s  definition  of  high  treason ;  see  ho^ 
it  applies. — ^There  is  an  army  which  does  not 
keep  together  for  ten  hours,  which  marches  to- 
vrards  Nottingham  on  false  representations  of 
all  which  had  taken  place  there,  though 
Brandrcth  may  have  told  the  tnith  in  snying 
something  was  to  be  done.  In  their  whole 
conduct  there  are  no  two  things  which  can  be 
put  together  as  cause  and  effect :  it  is  like 
taking  pikes  to  wage  war  against  "  some  bright 
particular  star,"  so  infinite  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  end.  So  utterly  ab- 
surd is  the  plan,  that  you  must  be  convinced, 
not  only  that  the  preparations  were  not  com- 
petent to  effect  the  alleged  purpose,  but  that 
if  properly  met  and  resistisd,  they  were  incom- 
petent to  effect  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  have  often  expressed  the  regret  I  feel,  that 
information  was  not  given  to  a  magistrate,  and 
this  appears  to  me  a  great  fault  in  all  con- 
cerned. I  must  be  allowed  to  state  it  as  a 
ftnlt  in  Mr.  Goodwin  (though  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  detract  from  his  general  merits), 
that  knowing  enough  to  think  it  necessary  to 
swear  in  special  oonstablta,  he  did  not  give 
sadi  information  as  would  have  led  to  the  sup* 
pression  of  this  riot  by  force,  in  the  instant  of 
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its  breaking  out.  Uohappilyi  that  was  not 
done ;  but  from  the  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night,  the 
tame  submission  of  some,  and  the  want  of 
resistance  in  all,  the  men  were  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  their  strange  expedition,  and  their 
numbers  continued  lo  gather  and  increase.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  danger  of  such  tumults, 
nor  shall  I  deny,  that  if  this  body  had  long  re- 
mained unchecked,  it  might  possibly  in  the 
course  of  time  have  become  hiffh  treason ;  but 
to  describe  it  as  having  attainM  that  chancter 
at  the  moment  the  army  was  washed  away  by 
the  rain,  and  the  men  were  sliding  off  from  ooe 
another,  because  they  began  to  detect  the  non- 
sense of  their  speculations,  does  appear  to  me 
such  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  language,  as 
never  was  employed  before,  and  wUl  not,  I 
trust,  be  countenanced  for  the  first  time  in  a 
ease  of  so  much  solemnity ;  in  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  who  stands  trembling  before  you,  and 
must  either  receive  life  and  happiness  at  your 
hands,  without,  however,  escaping  the  due 
punishdient  that  may  belong  to  his  oUier 
offences,  or  by  your  verdict  must  be  consigned 
to  a  cruel  and  ap  ignominious  death,  on  a 
charge  too  that  involves  the  most  important 
public  interests  of  this  great  and  free  country. 
I  wish  to  make  one  more  observation  on  the 
law  of  the  case  which  escaped  me  as  I  was 
going  on :  and  I  state  uoteignedly  that  the 
conclusion  to^which  I  am  led  by  reasoning,  of 
which  I  cannot  detect  the  falla<^,  I  do  feel  it 
my  duty  to  lay  before  the  court  and  the  juiy, 
with  full  confidence  that  you  will  see  it  in  the 
same  light  that  I  do.  As  1  find  it  laid  down 
by  lord  Uale,  that  levying  war  against  the 
king  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jnry ;  as  I 
find  it  laid  down  by  Justice  Foster,  that  levying 
war  against  the  king  is  a  question  of  intention, 
which  is  most  peculiarly  a  foot  for  the  jury;  as 
1  find  it  laid  down  by  the  highest  authorities 
cited  in  East's  Pleas  for  the  Crown,  that  levy- 
ing war  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  decided,  not 
by  the  court,  because  the  law  cannot  define 
beforehand  the  mode  in  which  treason  may 
show  itself,  but  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease,  to  l>e  considered  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Jury:  I,  not  only  in  consequence  of  these 
principles,  call  upon  you  to  deliberate  upon 
the  evidence  laid  before  you,  and  pronounce 
whether  war  has  been  levied ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  drawing  that  other  conclusion,  that  the 
judges  never  possessed  the  right  to  decide  upon 
that  question.  If^  then,  this  interference  wis 
an  usurpation  at  the  first,  it  is  an  usurpation 
still :  and  we  may  remember  that  under  an^ 
other  very  important  head  of  state  prosecutions 
the  same  opinion  and  practice  had  prevailed, 
and  was  at  length  declared  erroneous.  In  the 
case  of  libels,  it  was  considered  for  eentaries 
that  the  court  were  to  decide  upon  the  dtm- 
racter  and  quality  of  the  libel,  and  that  the 
jury  had  nothing  to  decide  upon  but  the  Here 
fact  of  publication.  When  I  mention  the  name 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  you  vrill  probably  recollect  the 
•loqoBBt  and  wtainbk  vfuaiathe  MnmA 


in  the  case  of  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph*  contend- 
ing, in  opposition  to  the  court,  that  the  jury 
were  to  take  the  whole  case  into  their  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  vras  altogether  a  fact  for 
them  to  decide.  Mr.  Erskine  was  frequently 
rebuked  by  the  court,  he  was  considered  «b 
arguing  an  untenable  proposition,  but  what 
was  the  result  ?  That  after  an  able  but  imsws 
cessfiil  struggle  of  several  years,  an  act  of  pai^ 
liament  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  qQt»- 
tion  of  libel  was  a  cjuestion  for  the  jury^  and 
that  therefore  that  illustrious  orator  had  been 
right  in  his  contention.  When  I  was  toM,  •■ 
perhaps  I  may  be  told  again  to-day,  that  I  «ni 
calling  upon  you  to  invade  the  province  of 
the  judges,  by  deciding  on  matters  of  law,  I 
deny  the  charge :  my  learned  fHend  may  say 
it  is  matter  of  law,  but,  supported  by  tk«M 
great  oracles  of  legal  wisdom,  carried  down  to 
the  latest  times,  that  the  levying  of  waragaiiHt 
the  king  is  a  Question  of  fact,  I  cannot  defor 
to  my  leamea  friend's  authority  vpoo  that 
subject.  I  say  it  b  a  qneslton  of  het  for  tha 
iury  to  decide,  and  that  the  same  maxim  vdhich 
has  declared  that  Juries  shall  not  interfore  m 
c^uestions  of  law,  ms  made  it  also  the  duty  •f 
judges  not  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  nfjbi 
of  deciding  on  Questions  of  foct. 

If  the  scale  soould  hang  doubtfolly  in  yoar 
minds  as  to  the  acts  of  this  prisoner,  and  hii 
intention  as  connected  with  them;  if,  toa- 
vinced  that  he  has  been  implicated  in  an  out* 
rageous  riot,  you  should  be  at  a  loss  for  rea- 
sonable and  credible  evidence  to  esiablirfi  the 
heinous  charge  of  high  treason,  thsin  you  witt 
have  a  just  regard  to  his  eharecteras  a  humane 
and  peaceable  man,  who  for  many  years  served 
with  credit  In  the  army,  and  still  retained  te(t 
loyalty  which  every  soldier  does  and  ought  to 
feel  towards  his  king.  Thai  character  should 
avail  him  in  the  hour  of  trial»  though  so  mn- 
fortunateW  betrayed  by  the  teisereble  dncuui- 
stances  or  the  times  into  errors  and  violence^ 
and  turn  the  trembling  balance  in  his  fovour. 
I  trust,  indeed,  that  your  minds  vrill  retaia  no 
doubt  upon  the  geneial  question  of  the  diaifa 
which  has  been  advanced.  I  do  most  confi- 
dently anticipate,  that  vrhen  you  calmly  oao- 
sider  all  the  evidence,  and  scan  it  with  thai 
charitable  eye  with  vrhich  juries  oaghl  tto 
scrutiniie  the  acts  of  the  accused,  more  espe- 
cially where  conviction  would  be  followed  by 
such  dreadful  penalties,  you  will  find  no  proof 
of  the  guilty  and  consenung  mind  of  this  maa 
to  the  culpable  projects  which  Brandreth  or 
others  may  have  conceived.  Of  that  person  I 
shall  say  no  more,  his  fiute  is  sealed :  he  ww  a 
man  capable  of  misleading,  though  himself 
misled ;  a  jury  has  pnmounoed  his  doom ;  but 
ix>  two  cases  were  evermore  dissimilar  than 
that  of  Brandreth  and  that  of  this  unfortitdata 
individual.  His  oeitifioate  of  discharge,  now 
in  my  hand,  stales  that  he  served  hdnotljuml 
faithftilly  for  two  years  and  sis  months  m  tta 
army,  after  being  in  the  Derby  militia  oftayeir 
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and  six  months.  One  cannot  be  surprised  that 
an  old  soldier  should  be  made  to  teach  them 
the  step  in  such  a  rising  as  this,  but  that  does 
not  connect  itself  with  Uie  original  object,  and 
ifthat  be  left  doubtful,  tlie  case  remains  un- 
proved. I  know  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
learned  judges  to  say,  that  if  juries  find  the 
scale  of  proof  suspended— if  they  are  not  fully 
fatisfied  upon  the  CTidence— if,  according  to  a 
phrase  sometimes  employed,  they  do  not  see 
their  way  clearly  through  the  case — they  are 
boand  to  give  the  prisoner  the  full  benefit, 
both  of  his  character  and  of  their  own  doubts. 
Ify  learned  friend  dropped  an  expression 
which  struck  me ;  foreseeing  that  you  would 
not  feel  perfect  Reliance  on  the  proof,  he  said, 
that  you  could  not  acquit  unless  your  doubts 
were  reasonable.  I  know  not  why  my  learned 
IHend  should  think  you  likely  to  cherish  any 
Dbtions  that  are  not  reasonable ;  but  to  every 
nan  the  doubt  that  he  really  entertains  is  rea- 
ionable ;  and  every  man  must  judge  of  the 
evidence  before  him  according  to  the  best  of 
hii  ovm  knowledge  and  ability.  I  do  not  ask 
Ibr  unreasonable  doubts :  I  only  ask  you,  if 
joa  entertain  anv  doubts  at  all  upon  the  fair 
investigation  of  this  subject,  not  to  oe  deterred, 
by  sneculating  whether  tlie  solicitor-general 
would    allow  them  to    be  reasonable,    from 

Slving  the  prisoner  the  full  benefit  of  those 
onb^  and  releasing  him  from  this  accusation. 
And  this  you  would  be  bound  by  your  oath  to 
do;  but  I  do  not  so  consider  it  as  doubtful — 
I  admit,  that  in  the  first  instance,  when  the 
man  was  taken  up,  it  was  a  case  of  great  sus- 

e»on,  and  very  fit  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury ; 
t  now  that  the  matter  has  undergone  a  full 
inquiry,  I  say  that  the  guilt,  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  out  by  respectable  evidence, 
has  not  been  proved  by  any  witness  you  can 
trust — that  the  whole  is  ignorance  and  folly 
— ^that  the  case  which  the  crown  have  under- 
taken to  establish,  to  convict  this  poor  man  of 
the  most  enormous  of  all  crimes,  remains  un- 
proved— and  that  he  is  entitled  to  your  verdict. 
And,  if  a  doubt  should  arise,  beware  that  it 
does  not  arise  too  late  for  your  peace  of  mind ; 
let  it  not  haunt  you  after  the  verdict  hai  been 
given,  and  the  mischief  has  become  irreparable : 
while  you  yet  have  time,  let  it  receive  its  full 
operation :  suffer  not  its  dreadful  visitation 
to  come  upon  you  in  the  sleepless  hour  of 
sickness  and  solitude,  with  the  prospect  of 
death  before  your  eyes.  Think  of  the  horrible 
vision  that  will  persecute  your  conscience,  in 
the  form  of  that  unfortunate  creature  in  the 
miserable  state  to  which  he  must  be  reduced 
by  your  verdict  of  guilty,  if  that  verdict  should 
hereafter  appear  to  you  to  have  been  unjust. 
Consider  how  much  more  miserable  yourselves 
would  be  rendered  at  the  fatal  moment  when 
you  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the  affairs  of  this 
woiid — and  think  of  the  sensations  which  will 
avraityou,  when  we  all  meet  before  the  awful 
tribunal  of  God. 

Mr.  Justice  I>a/Z«.— Prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  time  is  now  come  for  you  to  make  a  de- 
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fence,  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  fbr  your- 
self.— Do  you,  or  do  you  not? 

Prinmer, — I  have  only  one  thing  to  say : 
the  gun  was  not  cocked. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas. — Is  there  anything  further 
that  you  wish  to  add  f 

Pritoner, — No. 

REPLY. 

Mr.  Attorney  General — Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury ; — It  now  l)ecomes  my  duty  to  address  to 
you  some  observations  in  answer  to  those  which 
have  been  made  by  my  learned  friends  who 
are  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  and  also  to  make 
some  observations  upon  the  case  as  it  has  been 
proved  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  remains 
totally  and  entirely  unanswered  by  anything 
in  the  shape  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  Whether  the  ingenious 
observations  that  have  been  made  by  both  my 
learned  friends,  shall  outweigh  a  body  of  evi- 
dence, the  truth  of  each  and  every  part  of  which, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  can  upon  no  ground  of 
solid  reason  be  disputed,  remains  to  be  seen  by 
the  verdict  that  you  shall  hereafter  give;  a 
verdict  which  you  are  called  upon  to  give,  not 
less  by  the  common  and  ordinary  duties  im- 
posed upon  you  as  honest  men,  than  by  the 
sacred  obligation  of  that  solemn  appeal  which 
you  have  made  to  your  Maker,  in  the  oath 
which  you  have  taken — a  verdict  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  give  by  that  oath,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  which  shall  be 
made  by  my  friends  on  the  one  side,  or  which 
shall  be  made  by  me  on  the  other,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  so  help  you  God. 

I  should  not  occupy  much  of  your  time  in 
commenting  upon  this  case,  but  for  some  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  my  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side :  no  matter  what  my 
impressions  may  be  upon  the  subject,  for  you 
are  not  to  decide  according  to  my  impressions ; 
yet  my  impression  being  that  the  case  is  so 
strongly  proved  as  almost  to  make  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  make  many  observations  upon  that 
which  has  been  proved,  I  should  take  up  very 
little  of  your  time,  but  that  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  fbr  the  sake  of  the  public,  for 
the  sake  of  the  administration  of  the  justice  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  (if  I  may  use  the 
phrase)  of  the  learned  judges  who  are  sitting 
here,  and  (which  is  of  much  less  importance, 
than  the  other  considerations)  for  my  own  sake 
as  well  as  that  of  my  learned  friends,  exercising 
our  duty  (God  knows  as  far  as  relates  to  my- 
self, with  little  enough  of  talent  to  enable  me 
to  exercise  it;  but  I  hope  I  may  say,  with  as 
much  desire  to  do  it  witn  integrity,  as  any  man 
who  ever  stood  in  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed ;)  injustice  to  that  character  am  I  called 
upon  to  make  some  observations  in  answer  to 
what  has  fallen  from  my  learned  friend.  No 
man  can  very  well  answer  for  his  wisdom ; 
every  man  either  can  or  ought  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer for  his  integrity. 

My  learned  friends  liave  addressed  to  you  an 
observation  upon  the  natore  of  the  Court  and 
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of  the  tribunal  in  which  this  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  tried ;  they  have  told  you,  that  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general  come  down  here,  with 
an  array  of  counsel  (I  think  the  phrase  was),  as 
it  were  to  make  or  levy  war  upon  these  prison- 
ers, under  a  special  commission,  and  that  this 
is  not  conducted  at  the  common  and  ordinary 
tribunal  of  the  assizes,  which  are  holden  twice 
a  year  in  this  county ;  why,  {irentlemen,  let  it 
be  recollected  (and  my  learned  friends  should 
have  recollected)  that  unless  the  proceeding 
were  under  a  special  commission,  the  trial  of 
these  men  must  have  been  postponed  from  the 
last  assizes  till  the  next ;  for  tliat  statute  ^  hich 
has  given  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  and  the 
right  to  the  two  counsel  who  have  been  heard 
on  his  behalf  by  you,  actually  prevented,  from 
its  rules  and  regulations  in  favour  of  prisoners, 
these  trials  from  being  decided  at  the  last  as- 
sizes. 

A  law  which  was  passed  immediately  upon 
the  glorious  Revolution  in  1688,  g^ves  rights  to 
a  prisoner,  which  I  thank  God  he  enjoys,  al- 
though sometimes  it  may  cause  personal  in- 
convenience to  persons  who  have  to  decide 
upon  such  cases.  When  a  bill  of  indictment 
is  found  against  a  prisoner,  he  must  have  a 
copy  of  it  delivered  to  him  above  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  arraignment ;  he  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hiving  counsel  assigned  to  him  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time,  to  advise  him  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  defence,  and  not  merely  to 
address  the  jury  in  court,  when  he  shall  come 
to  be  trind  ;  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  a 
list  of  all  and  every  witness  it  may  peradven- 
turc  be  necessary  to  call  against  him,  or  any  of 
those  indicted  with  him ;  he  must  have  a  list, 
with  a  proper  description  of  every  gentleman 
of  the  jury,  who  may  chance  in  the  allotment 
of  jurymen,  after  either  side  have  exercised 
the  right  of  objecting  (cither  with,  or  without 
cause  as  far  as  relates  to  the  prisoner),  to  come 
there.  All  these  things  must  be  done,  and 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner 
let  it  be  recollected,  for  it  is  for  his  benefit 
that  that  statute  was  passed ;  and  these  things 
make  it  absolutely  impossible,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  ordinary  justice  and  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  countr}',  to  try  the  prisoner 
at  the  assizes  at  which  the  bill  of  indictment 
is  found,  unless  those  assizes  shall  be  adjourned 
over  till  after  all  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  passed 
through.  But,  that  is  not  all :  did  ever  man 
hear  this  sort  of  objection  made  before  to  the 
constitution  of  a  court — that  (however  able 
any  learned  judge,  and  I  am  sure — at  least  I 
believe — there  is  no  learned  judee  whom  we 
have  the  blessing  now  to  have,  who  singly  by 
himself  would  not  be  perfectly  competent  to 
the  trial  of  this  or  any  other  question  which 
could  be  brought  before  him,  civil  or  criminal ; 
yet  is  it  an  objection  to  the  tribunal,  that)  the 
court  to  try  a  culprit  charged  witli  the  highest 
crime  against  the  state,  should  be  constituted 
of  four  learned  judges  of  the  land,  instead  of 
that  trial  happening  to  pass  before  one?  is  it 
matter  of  reproach  as  oppressive  against  the 


prisoner,  that  when  every  man  knows  the 
judges  of  this  land  look  with  the  acutest  eye 
not  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice  by  obsenra* 
tion,  but  to  see  that  nothing  is  admitted  ai 
evidence  but  tliat  which  is  legal ;  that  the  form 
and  mode  of  doing  it  shall  be  not  only  consist- 
ent with  the  technical  rules  of  law,  but  with 
the  strictest  principles  of  justice  —  is  it  matter 
of  reproach  that  the  court  is  composed  of  four 
learned  judges,  who  may  unite  their  wisdom 
as  well  as  their  integrity,  to  see  that  justice  it 
done  between  the  great  community,  and  the 
individual  who  is  tried  ?  The  interests  of  that  in^ 
dividual  are  alike  under  the  safeguard  and  sanc« 
tion  of  the  learned  judges,  with  the  protection  of 
the  community  against  crime  ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess, however  any  observations  (which  in  trials 
of  this  sort  are  thrown  out,  and  one  does  not 
receive  them  as  meant  personally  against  one- 
selO  might  be  made  against  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  on  subject  matters  of  public  prose- 
cution (which  has  been  as  it  were,  I  mignt  al- 
most say,  the  order  of  the  day  in  such  proceed- 
ings), I  was  astonished  to  hear  any  observations 
made  by  my  learned  friends  upon  the  natora 
and  mode  of  the  constitution  of  that  court 
which  was  trying  this  prisoner,  when  that 
court  was  constituted  of  four  learned  judges  of 
the  land,  and  of  twelve  jurymen  of  the  county 
within  which  the  ofi'ence  was  committed. 

I  take  leave  to  state,  that  if  there  ever  was 
an  occasion  which  required  all  the  solemnity 
in  point  of  trial,  which  belongs  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  which  has  been  (and  in  that, 
part  of  one  of  my  learned  friend's  speeches,  I 
agree  with  him)  so  eulogized  by  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Cross ;  if  ever  there  was  a  tribunal 
that  was  properly  constituted  for  the  purposes 
of  a  trial  of  a  matter  of  this  sort,  it  is  that  in 
which  we  are  now  discussing  this  question ; 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster- 
hall,  sitting  in  bank,  composed  of  four  judges  ; 
though  the  learned  judges  who  are  trying  this 
cause,  are  selected  from  each  of  the  three  of 
his  majesty's  courts  of  common  law  for  the 
purpose. 

Another  observation  has  been  made  upon 
the  subject  of  the  great  officers  of  state  (as  tbey 
are  pleased  to  call  us)  coming  down  to  levy 
war  against  these  men.  When  men  are  ac- 
cused of  state  crimes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  law 
officers  to  conduct  the  prosecutions ;  and  whe- 
ther it  be  at  one  place,  or  at  another,  if  it  does 
not  interfere  so  materially  with  their  other  du- 
ties as  to  make  it  impossible,  whoever  ma^ 
happen  to  fill  the  office  of  attorney  or  of  soli-, 
citor-general  at  any  time,  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  places ;  therefore,  really  these  ob- 
servations can  have  been  made  with  no  other 
view  (I  mean  it  not  offensively  to  my  learned 
friends)  than  as  it  were  to  prejudice  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  in  your  minds ;  if  to 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  others,  I  am  sure  I 
care  not ;  all  that  I  desire  and  beg  is,  that  you 
will  divest  yourselves  of  every  prejudice  on 
either  side,  and  decide  the  question  according 
to  law  and  to  the  evidence,  upon  your  oaths. 
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Anolker  olMemtion  has  been  made  «poa 
ihe  iiiMect  of  nmnagemeiit ;  that  we  have  se- 
lacted  first  an  unfortunate  man  of  the  name  of 
Braadreth,  to  whose  acts  I  cannot  help  allud- 
iBg^  hut  to  whose  trial  1  would  not  have  alluded 
OB  any  account,  unless  mj  learned  friends  had 
made  it  necessary ;  because,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  mbn,  William  Turner,  is  to 
Hand  or  fall  by  that  which  has  been  pfoved 
npoB  his  own  trial,  and  not  by  anything  which 
haa  been  proTed  or  said  or  done  upon  another 
trial.  My  learned  friends  hare  said,  that  there 
Iwa  been  management  in  trying  Brandreth 
flnt ;  and  they  suppose  that  we  tried  that  man 
first,  because  in  the  course  of  the  transaction 
an  unfortunate  deed  was  committed  by  his 
btad,  and  that  we  managed  to  bring  that  man 
ftiat  to  trial  who  had  been  guilty  of  causing 
the  death  of  one  of  his  fellow  subjects,  in  order 
tiiat  the  jury  who  were  to  try  him  for  treason 
flrii^  be  infiuenced  by  that  act;  and  that 
thai  if*  iu  consequence  of  that,  the  jury  should 
find  him. guilty,  it  might  prejudice  the  minds 
ofihote  other  gentlemen  or  the  jury,  who  might 
tiT-other  people  charged  with  the  same  crime 
or  treason  that  he  was  charged  with — I  beg 
Uave  utterly  and  absolutely  to  disclaim  any 
soeh  motive,  intention,  purpose,  or  manage- 
iMBt.  Brandreth  was  brought  to  trial  first, 
because  Brandreth  was  elected  by  those  who 
wen  his  co-conspirators  and  actors,  the  leader 
oT  the  insurrection  on  that  night;  William 
TtaQier  has  been  brought  to  triiJ  second,  be- 
cvne,  I  say,  from  the  evidence^  as  it  will  ap- 

C"  to  you,  he  was  the  next  in  command  and 
ing  to  Brandreth ;  that  however  does  not 
make  the  one  roan  guilty  of  high  treason  more 
than  the  other,  if  all  were  conspiring  together. 
Do  not  you  misundentand  me ;  as  the  sepa- 
rate challenges  by  the  counsel,  which  they  had 
a  right  to  make,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  try 
thvm  one  by  one,  some  selection  was  to  be 
made,  and  1  say,  that  it  was  most  right,  most 
oovrect,  and  most  proper,  to  bring  those  first  to 
tritl  who  stood  most  prominent  m  the  acting 
of  tiie  scene. 

I  have  made  this  observation  to  yon,  that 
Brandreth  or  William  Turner,  as  the  leaders 
and  most  prominent,  are  therefore  not  the  most 
guilty  of  treason,  if  all  conspired  together,  be- 
cause as  to  those  who  act  together  in  all  bo- 
dies, some  one  or  some  certain  number  must 
necessarily  take,  as  it  were,  the  lead.  I  agree 
with  my  leamrd  friends,  that  it  does  not  foUow 
that  there  may  not  be  cases  where  men  may 
be  doing  the  same  acts,  and  yet  certainly  may 
not  have  the  same  guilt ;  one  may  be  perfectly 
innocent  and  the  others  completely  guilty. 
One  of  my  friends  put  a  case  as  to  oracers  and 
soldiers,  in  the  year  1745,  and  he  asks,  if  any 
two  or  three  officers  of  any  of  the  king*s  regi- 
ments, or  a  whole  body  of  officers  of  the  king's 
regiments,  had  intended  to  go  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Pretender,  to  the  rebels,  and  had  done 
so,  had  led  the  men  of  their  regiments  to  join 
the  Pretender,  when  they,  the  men,  thought 
they  were  obi^ing  the  commands  of  their  offi- 
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cers  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
the  king,  though  the  leaders,  he  says,  would  be 
rebels  and  traitors,  would  the  men  ?  Oh  no, 
God  forbid;  and  whyP  because  the  men 
would  not  be  acting  with  the  same  common 
purpose  which  their  leaders  had;  the  men 
would  be  acting  under  the  impression  of  loy- 
alty to  their  king  and  country ;  the  officers 
would  be  acting  (or  at  least  those  concerned 
together)  in  the  common  purpose  of  betraying 
their  men  into  resistance  to  tneir  king ;  one  set 
would  be  completely  guilty  as  traitors,  and  tlie 
other  completely  innocent,  as  men  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose  the  officers 
themselves  were  intending ;  perhaps  I  am  pre- 
mature in  making  that  observation,  but  it  struck 
me  at  the  moment,  and  I  did  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  making  it. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  subject  of 
the  tribunal  here  constituted,  and  of  the  selec- 
tion and  management,  I  will  beg  leave  to  state 
a  few  observations  upon  the  law  of  this  case. 
My  learned  friends  have  put  their  case  in  this 
view  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  here  was 
outrage  and  riot  and  robbery  (I  do  not  use 
these  expressions  for  the  purpose  of  prejudic- 
ing the  case,  and  I  beg  leave  to  be  so  under- 
stood), yet  high  treason  was  not  committed. 
One  of  my  learned  friends  has  said,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  riot  ends,  and  where  treason 
shall  be  said  to  begin ;  and,  says  he,  I  cannot 
tell  you  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawu.    Now, 
it  may  in  some  cases  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  upon  the  particular  and  immediate  facts ; 
but  what  is  riot  and  what  is  treason,  is,  as  a 
general  proposition,  as  clearly  defined  by  the 
Uw-  and  by  the  construction  that  has  been  laid 
down  by  all  the  judges  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  a  distinction  between  any  two  crimes  can 
be :  treason  begins  and  exists  when  there  is  a 
conspiracy  or  common  mind  and  intent  to  ef- 
fectuate a  general  purpose,  not  of  a  particular 
and  private  and  individual  nature,  by  assem- 
bling together  with  force  and  arms,  in  order 
by  hostile  force  to  effect  that  general  purpose  ; 
there  treason  begins  and  continues;   that  is 
levying  war  against  the  king.    One  of  my 
learned  friends  has  said,    that  levying   war, 
which  is  a  phrase  used  by  this  statute, ''  if  any 
one  shall  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king," 
is  a  mere  question  of  fact ;  but  before  we  come 
to  the  fact,  surely  we  must  ask  this  question — 
when  we  are  told  that  if  a  man  do  levy  war 
against  the  king,  he  is  guilty  of  treason — ^what 
b  levying  war  against  the  king  ?    Some  one 
must  answer  that  question,  and  it  should  be 
answered  by  a  general  rule  or  rules  of  construc- 
tion, settled  and  understood,    handed  down 
from  time  to  time,  to  which  as  an  authority  all 
men  may  refor  for  the  puipose  of  regulating 
their  actions  and  their  conduct.    Now,  I  bey 
leave  to  state,  that  there  is  no  man  in  England, 
or  in  the  wortd,  who  more  highly  respects,  ve 
nerates,  and  loves  the  constitution  of  the  trial 
by  jury  than  myself;  but  this  I  take  leave  to 
state,  that  if  questions  of  serious  law  were  to 
be  a  subject  matter  to  be  decided  by  gentlemen 
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•f  tli«  JUI7,  die  Uv  «inil4  have  do  rulet  of 
•aiteiot^  by  «hkb  la  ngvUta  nen't  Gooduet, 
but  aitiM  fiuctuMt  according  ciihar  to  the 
witdon,  or  talcDt,  or  notions  of  the  difCerent 
cluKi  of  hi*  majetty'i  mbjecta,  nho  at 
different  tinei  may  happen  to  be  placed  in 
the  jury-box.  You  iwette  might  tbink 
ihu  the  lav  vatio  and  to;  anolher  l«el*e 
night  think  that  the  law  vac  otherwise ;  • 
third  twelve  might  be  of  a  different  opiuioD 
fram  both ;  and  instead  of  there  beii^  any 
lule,  which  is  most  important,  by  which  men 
ahoald  legulale  their  actions,  by  which  men 
;^Ould  hereafter  be  judged,  in  cue  they  bkva 
niisGond acted  themselves, in  any  way;  iiutead 
of  having  any  lule  for  the  ^ide  of  all  and  each 
nan's  conduct,  wc  should  be  in  one  chaos  of 
ooofuaiun  and  perplexity,  and  be  reduced  to 
that  uncertain  state  from  which  this  statute  of 
Edward  3rd  was  meant  to  redeem  u*,  by  lin- 
ing down,  ai  br  u  a  statute  can  lay  dowo,  ■ 
general  nile ;  iiutcad  of  leaving  trcaaon  open 
jto  construction  on  this  or  the  other  sort  of  con- 
duct, and  confiaing  it  to  those  which  are  of- 
lencM  against  the  king. 

Now,  what  do  I  meaa  by  offeitoes  againit 
the  king }  not  as  ii  has  been  almost  put  to  day, 
oficQces  of  hostility  against  the  person  of  the 
king ;  for  that  statute  whidi  declares  the  levy, 
ing  war  against  the  king  to  be  treason,  in  ■ 
■ubwquent  part  takes  the  distineiioo, 
making  treason  both  the  oflences  which  are 
against  the  king,  meaning  his  person,  and 
those  which  are  against  his  royal  majesty  :  for 
those  very  words  are  in  the  statute.  In  those 
days,  as  ny  leimied  friends  knnw,  the  term 
nuysily  was  not  applied  to  the  king,  I  mean  to 
his  person ;  the  king  of  those  days  wai  not 
called  his  majesty  ;  "  the  royal  majesty  of  the 
king,"  am  used  la  the  statute  as  distinct  from 
hit  person,  means  hij  state,  his  dignity,  his 
functions,  as  a  component  and  eisential  part  of 
the  government,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
coimlty. 

Ut.  IJIfMua. — Mr.  Altoniey,  that  is  not  m 
in  my  edition,  there  i*  nothing  about  the 
king's  royal  majesty  in  lord  Coke's  tranacript. 

Mr.  Altornry  Oenrm/.— ^Then,  gentlemen,  I 
will  read  it  to  you. — "  When  a  man  doth 
compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord 
the  king,  orof  our  lady  his  queen  ;"  then  "if 
a  man  do  violate  the  king's  companion,"  and 
so  on,  "  and  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against 
onr  lord  the  kintc  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent 
to  theenemies  of  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm, 
giving  to  them  aid  or  comfort:''  "  if  a  man 
counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy'Seal,  or 
his  money ;"  if  a  man  do  certain  other  things, 
such  as  kill  the  chancellor,  and  so  on,  in  bis 
place;  "and  it  isto  be  understood,  that  in  the 
casei  above  reheaned"  (which  indules  them 
all)  **  that  ought  to  be  judged  treason  which 
extends  to  our  lord  the  king  and  hit  royal  ma- 
jesty." 

Mr.  DnuRM. — I  bag  your  pardon,  I  thought 
you  stated  levying  wu  anijiit  bit  royal  nuueity. 
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I  llr.  Attenta/  GtMral, — My  observation  vai 
I  this,  that  when  the  statute  has  atatcd  thediffer- 
I  ent  treasotu,  such  as  compassing  the  death  of 
the  king;  such  at  levying  war  against  the  kina; 
such  at  slaying  the  kingi  chancellor,  the  king's 
privy-councillors,  or  hit  judges,  being  in  their 
office;  itii  declared  to  be  the  intention  that 
all  things  above  rehearsed,  which  do  extend  10 
out  lord  the  king  and  his  royal  majesty,  ahall 
be  adjudged  treason.  Will  any  man  tcU  rnc, 
that  when  men  assemble  with  a  hostile  fbrca 
ta  levy  war,  that  war  must  ba  declared  to  ba 
against  the  king's  person,  or  that  I  need  retort 
to  that,  which  would  b«  natural  reasoning 
enough,  that  if  it  ba  intended  against  the  kin^, 
it  must  be  against  his  person.  Now,  I  tay  it 
it  declared,  that  if  the  war  be  levied  against 
the  constitutional  quality  of  the  king  in 
this  country,  as  the  king  is  the  repretentativa 
of  the  country,  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws, 
that  being  one  of  the  main  integral  parts  of  the 
constitutional  government  of  (he  country,  it  is 
as  much  war  against  our  lord  the  king,  at  if 
they  published  when  ihey  marched  together, 
that  they  had  an  object  to  take  the  king's  per- 
son to  put  him  to  death. 

What  itthe  government  and  constitution?  I 
do  not  mean  the  word  government  at  it  it  died 
in  speaking'in  common  parlance  of  the  king'a 
ministers  of  the  day ;  I  ute  it  and  always  will,  u 
the  old  sound  legal  description  of  the  conititii- 
tion  of  thecountiy ;  when  our  old  proceedings 
were  in  Latin,  "  gubenuUiantm"  wat  the  con> 
stant  term;  and  much  ai  I  love  the  eoiutUit- 
tion  of  my  country,  there  are  such  vague,  inde- 
Anite,  strange  constructions  put  upon  that  word, 
that  I  like  to  adhere  to  the  old  word  known  to 
the  common  law,  tbe  goeermaent  of  the  country 
at  constituted  by  law.  What  it  it,  what  has  it 
been,  with  all  its  variations  and  im perfections, 
from  the  earliest  times,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
itP  composed  uf  the  king,  the  lords  spiiituat 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  as* 
sembled ;  that  is  the  government  of  England ; 
that  became  the  govcmmi;nt  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  countries  of  Scot- 
land and  Eogland ;  that  has  become,  and  still 
remains,  ^e  government  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the 
union  of  the  two  parliaments ;  and  Uod  AI1 
mighty  grant  that  it  may  ever  continue  to, 

As  an  integral  part  of  that  government  haa 
the  king  always  existed  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  commoD  law  :  and  in  the  year  1688,  let 
it  be  recollected,  when  tbe  present  govetnmeiit 
and  constitution  perhaps  received  its  final 
polish  (that  is  hardly  the  term)  final  perfec- 
tion (as  far  as  government  can  be  made  per- 
fect)— the  great  and  wise  men  of  that  day,  still 
continued  that  bleated  constitutioD,  though  th^ 
made  dedaraiiont  wisely  of  certain  righta 
which  had  not  been  properly  ascertained  or  at^ 
tended  10.  But  the  king,  aiKl  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons  in  parliament  a*- 
tembled,  were  the  government  of  Englaiid; 
now,  1  take  the  Uberty  to  state  this,  that  no 
man  .can  levy  mr  01  conspiie  (9  levy  nff 
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against  nny  part  of  that  goTernnent,  without 
levying  war  against  the  king,  who  is  a  neces- 
sary integral  comnonent  part,  who  is  consider- 
*ed  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
as  in  some  degree  pervading  the  whole. 

Then  if  levying  war  is  so  used  in  the  statute 
as  a  term  so  general,  that  we  must  ask  what 
IS  a  levying  war,  who  is  to  expound  that,  and 
how  has  it  been  expounded  from  the  earliest 
times  ?    Perhaps  I  ought,  indeed,  to  make  an- 
other observation  upon  the  statute  of  Edward 
'3rd,  for  my   learned  friends  know  perfectly 
-well,  one  of  the  objects  of  that  statute  of  Ed- 
ward 3rd  was,  to  Uke  care  to  distinguish  be- 
'tween  offences  against  the  government  and  of 
a  general  nature,  and  the  wars  and  quarrels,  and 
riots  and  tumults,  that  tn  those  early  days  took 
'place  between  powerful  individuals.     Every 
nan  who  knows  the  history  of  that  statute, 
knows  that  in  those  and  former-days  there  were 

{freat  barons  and  persons  in  great  power;  the 
ords  marchers,  for  instance,  of  Wales;  the  earls 
of  Gloucester,  and  several  others,  whose  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  books,  who  waged,  what 
in  common  parlance  may  be  called  war,  as  far 
as  giving  battle  went,  as  much  as  any  war  be- 
tween two  hostile  states;  and  that  though  they 

-had  nothing  but  private  quarrels  amongst 
themselves,  yet  that  still  in  those  days,  from 

'the  nature  and  extent  of  their  proceedings, 
constructions  had  been  put  upon  those  acts, 
and  they  had  been  constituted,  or  at  least  de- 
cided to  be,  hiprh  treason.  The  statute  there- 
fore was  passed  to  make  nothing  treason,  but 
acts  of  le\')nng  war  against  the  king,  and  not 
war  (to  whatever  extent  of  outrage  it  might  be 
carried)  that  was  only  between  two  indivi- 
duals. 

In  conformity  to  that  principle,  whenever  a 

-question  has  arisen,  as  to  wlicthcr  acts  that 
iMive  been  done  amount  to  a  levying  war,  nol 
merely  in  times  that  have  been  spoken  of  by  my 
learned  friends,  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  first, 
and  of  Charles  the  second,  but  immediately 
alter  that  glorious  revolution,  which  had  in  its 
contemplation  the  law  of  treason,  and  when 
was  framed  the  statute  which  has  g^iven  the 

'  prisoner  the  advantage  of  my  learned  friend's 
assistance  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges  that 
ever  lived  (I  speak  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt); 
by  one  who  was  himself  an  active  supporter  of 
that  Revolution  ;  by  one  under  whose  eye  that 

-  statute  of  the  7th  king  William  was  constnict- 
ed,  framed,  and  passed.  Tliai  learned  judge 
(assisted  by  other  judges,  certainly  not  more 
eminent,  and,  in  the  eye  of  mnnkind,  not  so 
eminent  though  very  likely  equally  wise  as 
lawyers),  thus  lap  down  the  law : — *'  There 
nay  be  a  war  levied  without  any  design  upon 
the  king's  person,  or  endangering  of  it ; 
which,  if  actually  levied,  is  high  treason;  as, 
for  example,  if  persons  do  assemble  themselves 
and  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  some  law 
which   they  think    inconvenient,    and    hope 

'  thereby  to  get  it  repealed ;  this  is  a  levying 
war  and  treason,  though  purposing  and  design- 

-iof  it  is  not  lOy  so  when  they  end^vour  io 


mat  numbers,  withforce»  to  make  some  le- 
formation  of  their  own  heads,  without  pursuing 
the  methods  of  the  law,  that  is  a  levying  of  war 
and  treason ;  but  the  purposing  and  dcmgning 
it  is  not  so."*  In  the  9th  year  of  queen  Anne, 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  stat.  7.  Ann. 
was  past,further  to  regulate  trials  for  treason,  lord 
chief  justice  Parker,  with  whom  were  associated 
lord  chief  baron  Ward  and  two  other  learned 
judges,  in  trying  persons  who  were  accused  of 
high  treason  for  assembling  themselves  with 
an  armed  force  to  pull  down  all  meeting- 
houses, pronounced  that  the  object  being  a  ge- 
neral one  to  pull  down  all  meeting-houses,  that 
was  a  levying  war  against  our  lord  tlie  king ; 
and  under  his  judgment,  and  under  his  state- 
ment to  the  jury,  which  never  afterwards  was 
gainsaid,  were  these  men  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Mr.  Denman, — No,  not  executed. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — They  were  convict- 
ed ;  true,  they  were  not  executed ;  but  that 
arose  from  no  objection  in  point  of  law,  but 
from  the  political  reasons  given  by  sir  Michael 
Foster.  From  that  period  of  time  I  defy  my 
-learned  friends  to  cite  an  instance  in  which 
that  law  has  been  ever  disputed  by  any  learned 
jndg^  who  has  been  calleci  upon  to  pronounce 
an  opinion. 

Let  us  come  to  later  tiroes.  You  have  heard 
the  name  of  sir  Michael  Foster  mentioned, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  judges, 
and  as  much  a  friend  to  liberty  as  any  man  in 
this  country ;  he,  anxious  and  desirous  that  the 
law  of  treason  should  be  well  understood,  lias 
certainly  written  one  of  the  ablest  discourses 
upon  that  crime  that  ever  was  penned  by  man. 
It  was  said  the  other  day,  it  was  only  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  in  his  closet ;  it  wot  the  pro- 
duction of  a  roan  in  his  closet ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  adopted  by  subsequent  judges,  or  if 
its  authority  had  ever  been  questioned,  I 
would  not  have  quoted  it,  for  this  reason — 
that  however  wise  a  man  may  be  in  his  closet, 
the  law  is  to  he  taken  from  the  judges  acting  in 
their  judicial  character;  but  his  doctrine  on  this 
subject  having  been  repeated  by  every  judge 
who  has  ever  presided  on  a  trial  for  treason 
since,  I  say  it  is  not  to  be  undervalued  because 
it  was  the  production  of  a  man  in  his  closet, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  coming  from  such  a  man, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  judicial  opinion  of  men 
sitting  in  their  places  in  judgment,  it,  in  my 
mind,  derives  additional  force  from  tlial  cir- 
cumstance. It  was  the  composition  of  a  wise 
man  exercising  a  judicial  function  himself,  who 
had  formed  his  opinions  from  a  long  course  of 
study,  and  who  gave  to  the  world  this  dis' 
course — he  perhaps  might  be  too  modest  a  man 
to  think  so,  but  I  take  leave  to  state,  gave  to 
the  world  this  discourse  as  one  of  the  most  be- 
neficial gifts  that  be  could  bestow  upon  them 
on  such  a  subject.  He  states  as  the  law,  that 
all  risings,  all  insurrections  with  a  hostile  force, 
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for  any  geiwral  object,  floch  as  the  pulling 
down  all  ioclosures,  the  pulling  down  all 
meeting-houses,  and  so  on,  constitute  a  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  king. 

There  is  another  case  which  I  met  with  in  a 
book,  compiled  by  a  learned  gentleman,  whose 
authority  I  do  r.ot  cite,  but  as  giving  you  the 
case  from  the  manuscript'  notes  of  Mr.  Justice 
Yates,  as  great  a  judge  as  ever  lived.  Mr, 
£a8t  has  mentioned  a  case  decided  on  the 
northern  circuit,  in  which,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Bathurst,  and  another  learned  judge,  an  armed 
assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  gene* 
ral  militia  laws  by  force  and  arms,  was  holden 
to  be  high  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the 
king,*  and  under  that  authority  the  persons 
accused,  were  convicted  and  executed  in  two 
of  the  northern  counties ;  and  why  ?  because 
the  assembling  in  hostile  array,  and  with  hos- 
tile force,  against  any  general  body  of  laws,  is 
an  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the 
country ;  and  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  being 
an  integral  part  of  that  government,  it  is  a 
levying  war  under  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd 
against  the  king. 

Since  that  time  the  law  has  been  laid  down 
in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  judges ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  without  dispute.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  tried  for  high  treason ;  he 
was  chained  with  levying  war — ^what  was  it  ? 
The  way  it  was  to  be  made  out,  was  by  show- 
ing that  he  had  assembled  a  large  number  of 
persons  together ;  for  what  purpose  ?  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  extent  of  their  numbers,  of 
overawing  the  parliament;  for  that  was  the 
way  it  was  attempted  to  be  made  out.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  acquitted ;  why?  not  be- 
cause if  that  was  the  intent  and  object  with 
which  he  assembled  them  together,  and  he 
heading  them  and  regulating  their  proceedings 
had  that  in  view,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of 
high  treason;  no,  but  that  it'was  not  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  lie  did 
intend  that  those  persons  whose  petitions  he 
presented,  should  by  force  and  oy  numbers 
overawe  the  parliament.  No  person  disputed, 
that  if  those  persons  did  go  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing  the  parliament,  and  obliging 
them  to  repeal  a  particular  bill,  it  was  levying 
war  against  the  king. 

I  will  not  occupy  more  of  your  time  by  stat- 
ing my  opinions  of  the  law,  only  concluding 
my  observations  upon  that  subject  with  this 
particular  request;  my  learned  friends  have 
stated  their  notions,  1  luive  been  bound  to 
state  mine ;  we  diffier  in  our  statements ;  trust 
neither  of  us :  not  because  you  do  not  believe 
our  integrity,  but  because  you  may  think  our 
understandings  upon  the  subject  may  be  in- 
correct; take  the  law  from  whence,  by  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  the  law  in  point 
of  direction  ought  to  come ;  hear  it  from  the 
learned  judges,  who,  in  stating  the  law  to  you, 
are  not  only  enlightened  by  reading  and  by 
wisdom  upon  the  subject ;  but,  if  it  were  pos- 
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sible  to  suppose  they  could  want  any  addi- 
tional sanction  or  motive,  to  the  sound  and 
solid  integrity  of  their  own  minds,  you  will  re- 
collect that  they  are  acting  under  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath  to  deliver  vou  the  law, 
just  as  much  as  you  are,  acting  under  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath  to  find  your  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  to  the  evidence. 

Let  me  now  come  to  the  particular  facts  of 
this  case.    If  a  number  of  persons  assemble . 
themselves  together,  arming  themselves  and' 
intending  by  arraed  force  to  effectuate  a  gene- 
ral object,  much  more  when  that  general  ob- 
ject is,  to  destroy  the  government  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  that  is  high  treason: 
every  man  who  acts  with  them  for  the  purpose, 
(always  recollect),  in  the  effecting  that  com- 
mon object  and  intent,  is  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son ;  whether  he  was  party  to  the  original  con- 
spiracy when  first  laid — whether  he  comes  in 
at  one  period  of  the  time  or  at  another — if  he  is 
cognisant  of  their  intention — if  his  intention  is- 
the  same  with  theirs — if  he  acts  with  them  in. 
furtherance  of  the  design,  more  or  less,  each 
performing  the  different  parts  which  fall  to 
men  in  any  general  transaction,  he  is  guilty  of. 
treason. 

I  shall  next  advert  to  these  facts ;  facts  un- 
contradicted, and  facts  that  might  have  been 
contradicted,  if  tlicy  had  been  capable  of  con- 
tradiction ;  and  when  1  come  to  state  them  to 
you  shortly  (which  I  will  do,  for  the  narrative 
of  these  proceedings  comprises  only  two  days), 
let  me  ask,  whether  any  human  being  can 
doubt  that  the  case  is  made  out  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  Here  is  a  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  June,  at  the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge  ; 
the  persons  who  are  there,  from  that  which 
passed  amongst  them,  coulcl  not  have  met  by 
accid«{nt;  how  came  the  map  there?  Was 
that  by  accident?  I  am  speaking  now  of 
Brandrclh  sitting  with  a  map  at  that  meeting. 
William  Turner  makes  his  appearance  there; 
was  he  there  by  accident  ?  Was  it  by  acci- 
dent that  he  asked  for  a  return  of  arms  from 
the  different  parishes  and  places  to  which  ho 
did  not  himself  belong  ?  Was  it  only  by  acci- 
dent that  he  produced  a  return  of  arms  from 
Sottth^wingfiekl,  the  parish  to  which  he  did  be- 
long f  Was  it  by  accident  alone,  that  he  re- 
proached the  others  for  not  being  so  forward 
as  the  South-vringfield  men  were  ?  Or  was  it 
not  that  he  brought  himself  there  in  conse-* 

3uence  of  an  understanding  between  them, 
lat  there  they  were  to  meet  at  that  time  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  order  of  their 
marcn,  and  the  disposition  of  their  proceedings 
on  the  following  night  when  the  insurrection 
was  to  take  place  ?  then  there  they  were  with 
the  purpose  of  having  arms — was  that  by  ac- 
cident? I  would  ask  another  question,  as  to 
those  pikes  which  he  spoke  of,  that  were  to  be 
found  in  a  stone  quarry  ;  were  all  these  thinss 
by  accident  at  an  inadvertent  meeting  ?  or  do 
they  not  mark  a  settled  preconcerted  plan 
which  was  soon  to  come  into  action,  and 
the  particular  details  of  which  were  to  be  made 
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at  that  time  to  the  different  penons  who  «m 
there? 

My  learned  friends  have  made  some  refleetioDi 
on  the  different  witnesses  who  hate  proved 
these  fects.  Martin  and  Ashury,  say  they,  are 
accomplices  and  not  to  be  believed  on  their 
oaths.  I  bes  leave  to  say  they  were  not  ac- 
complices. If  you  ask  me  whether,  if  I  had 
been  at  that  meeting,  or  if  they  ask  whether 
ybOi  gentlemen,  would  not  have  gone  imme* 
diately  to  the  magistrates,  if  yoa  had  been  at 
stich  a  meeting ;  you  or  I  would  have  gone 
immediately  and  given  notice ;  but  you  are  not 
to  say,  that  men  of  that  class  of  life  are  not  to 
he  believed,  because  they  do  not  act  with 
the  same  firmness  and  decision  upon  snch  an 
doeasion  as  we  should :  that  is  not  the  fair  way 
df  trying  tlie  conduct  of  mankind.  These  men, 
too,  heard  what  was  said  upon  the  subject  of 
what  was  to  be  done  with  those  who  should  go 
and  disclose  any  thing  that  passed  at  that  meet- 
ing, at  the  White-horse ;  and  give  me  leave  to 
■ay,  that  though  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  operate 
upon  men's  minds,  yet  we  are  not  to  say  they  are 
accomplices,  and  not  to  be  believed,  because 
under  an  impression  of  fear,  they  did  not  go 
immediately  and  disclose  what  they  knew. 

Another  observation  made  upon  these  men 
is,  that  they  were  special  constables ;  they  had 
been  sworn  in  by  Mr.  Goodwin  to  be  special 
constables  a  day  or  two  before ;  they  did  not 
then  know  it  was  their  duty  as  special  con- 
stables, immediately  to  inform  a  magistrate. 
Now,  I  think  that  man  gave  an  extremely  sen- 
sible answer  upon  that ;  it  is  not  the  answer 
I  should  have  given,  because  I  have  read 
the  law  books  upon  the  subject  of  the  duties 
of  constables.  I  do  not  apprehend  tliese 
men  had  ever  read  such  treatises ;  but  they  had 
a  general  impression  which  I  will  vt^nture  to 
say  they  have  in  common  with  much  more 
enlightened  men  than  themselves,  that  a  special 
constable  is  only  sworn  in  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting,  in  case  there  should  be  any  riot  or 
tumult,  llioy  were  right  in  supposing  that  to 
be  the  general  object  of  swearing  in  special 
constables ;  and  therefore,  says  the  man,  I  did 
not  know,  that  as  special  constable,  I  had  any 
duty  but  to  act  in  case  of  riot  or  tumult.  But 
I  would  ask,  was  there  no  meeting  at  the 
White-horse  ( — was  the  company  not  changed 
from  time  to  time  ?  was  it  so,  or  was  it  not  Y  I 
will  tell  you  whom  we  could  have  in  one 
moment,  if  it  bad  not  been  so ;  Mrs.  Weight- 
inan,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  penons  indicted^ 
could  tell  you  if  it  was  a  fabrication.  They 
cannot  say,  that  upon  this  trial  thev  did  not 
know  what  vras  to  be  proved ;  for  they  heard 
these  facts  proved  in  the  trial  of  Brandreth,  and 
knew  who  were  to  be  the  witnesses ;  if  Mrs. 
Weightman  did  not  say  that  which  has  been 
stated  when  these  men  were  in  the  kitchen,  to 
the  men  in  the  parlour,  she  might  have  been 
called  to  disprove  it ;  for  you  recollect,  what 
Asbury  said  was  this,  that,  when  he  went 
tbere  with  £lsden,  they  went  into  the  kitchen ; 
Mn.  Weightmui  weot  Co  the  perieuri  end  MiA| 
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there  were  two  Batterley  meiHmi^t  they  eome 
in ;  and  that  the  answer  was,  "  i  ee ;  the  two 
Botterley  men  meycome  in;"  there  is  do  con- 
tradiction to  this.  Then  they  go  there,  and  they 
have  told  yoa  that  which,  if  untrue,  might  have 
been  contradicted  by  God  knows  how  buubj 
people.  What  was  the  declaration,  what  was 
the  conversation,  what  was  the  conduct,  when 
they  were  there  ^  Now  did  William  Turner 
know  what  the  object  was  when  he  brought  thtt 
returns  of  the  arms  he  had  collected  at  Sfoutb- 
wingfleld  ;  when  he  reproached  the  others  that 
they  were  not  equally  forward ;  when  the  con- 
versation was  stated  from  time  to  time  as  the 
company  varied,  that  the  object  was  a  revolu- 
tion, that  the  object  was,  to  act  against  the 
government  of  the  country  ? 

There  is  another  observation  not  unimportant 
with  respect  to  those  verses ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  very  poetical ;  but  we  must 
not  treat  with  indifference  the  writings  of 
men  because  they  are  not  learned.  These  lines 
are  written  not  merely  under  the  impression  of 
distress  for  bread.  I  know  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  that  when  there  are  to  be  risings 
or  insurrections,  couplets  and  songs,  and 
poetry,  good  or  bad,  always  have  been  used 
tor  the  purpose  of  inftwing  the  general  notions 
into  the  minds  of  others,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
sort  of  (tarmony  together;  the  Marseillois  Hymn 
and  the  Ca  Ira  tune  were  powerful  auxiliaries 
towards  the  destruction  and  demolition  of  the 
French  government;  gentlemen,  what  are  these 


"  Every  man  his  skill  must  try, 
lie  must  turn  out  and  not  dcuy." 

Mark  how  these  words,  and  the  lesion  which 
is  read  by  these  lines,  were  verified  by  tlic 
acts  that  took  place  on  the  night  of  t':c  9lh  of 
June  : — 

"  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny. 
No  bloody  soldiers  mu$t  he  dread  ; 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread, 
llie  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
When  government  opposed  must  be.*' 

"  No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread  ;*' — he  must 
have  no  fears,  when  this  government  is  to  be 
overturned  of  any  of  those  forces,  whether  they 
happen  to  be  of  the  king's  troops  or  of  the 
yeomanry,  or  any  other  in  the  shape  of 
military ;  he  must  have  no  fear  of  those  called 
out  to  oppose  him :  no;  the  time  is  come  when 
every  man  must  exert  his  courage  and  his  skill, 
when  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
country  must  be  opposed.  I  say,  no  man  of 
common  sense  can  put  any  other  construction 
upon  any  line  or  any  word  of  that  paper. 
I>oes  that,  or  does  it  not,  mark  an  intention 
to  make  war  against  the  government  of  the 
country? 

It  is  extremely  important  to  consider  how 
that  which  was  then  stated  to  be  the  plan  to 
be  adopted  the  hekt  iight,  wu  acted  upon  the 
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next  night;  becanst,  if  thejr  impugn  the  en* 
dence  of  Martin  and  Asbnir,  the  acting  on  the 
plan  the  next  night  is  pro?ea  by  witnesses  npon 
whose  credit  I  defy  them  to  throw  the  slightest 
degree  of  aspersion.  The  map  was  marked  ; 
they  were  to  assemble  at  Hunt Vbam ;  some 
of  mem  (the  South-wingiield  people)  were  to  be 
in  readiness ;  and  there  was  one  function  that 
they  intended  to  perform  which  is  extremely 
important  to  be  considered  (I  thank  God  they 
did  not)^  which  was,  to  **  kill  their  own  Termin  y* 
**  each  parish  to  kill  their  own  Termin ;"  what 
that  vermin  was,  thev  have  left  us  in  no  doubt 
about;  unquestionably  it  meant,  that  there 
were  certain  persons  who  were  to  be  taken  offy 
because  those  persons  were  supposed  to  be  in 
hostility  to  them ;  and  being  of  an  higher  order 
of  people,  were  the  most  likely  to  act  with 
vigour  against  their  plans. 

Then  Brandreth  pointed  out  upon  the  map 
or  plan,  which  way  they  were  to  march,  and 
so  on,  on  the  9th  of  June.  William  Turner  is 
found  at  Hunt's-bam  aimed  with  a  gun ;  Wil- 
liam Turner  marches  with  Brandreth,  and  with 
that  particular  party  from  UuntVbarn  to  Mr. 
Hard  wick's  to  Topham*s-cIose,  to  Mr.  Walker's, 
to  Samuel  Hunt's,  to  Mary  Hepworth's — I  shall 
make  an  observation  upon  that  presently— to 
Samuel  Fletcher's,  and  last  of  all,  let  it  be  re- 
collected, in  that  line  of  march,  to  John 
Storer*s.  If  he  sets  ont  with  them  with  a  gun 
and  marches  with  them  with  a  gun,  wheUier 
(as  Thomas  Turner  said,  and  I  dare  say  truly) 
be  might  be  within  three  yards  or  six  yards  of 
one  man  at  one  time,  or  another  man  at 
another  time,  no  matter,  every  man  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  in  the  different  places ;  but 
whatever  his  relative  position  in  the  body,  if 
he  ucted  with  the  whole  body,  it  matters  not ; 
he  is  with  them  there  all  the  time ;  and  there 
is  one  important  observation,  which  though 
rather  out  of  order,  I  will  make  now,  lest  I 
should  forget  it,  that  William  Turner  is  proved 
to  have  marched  by  the  side  of  the  ranks  more 
in  the  quality  of  an  ofKcer  than  of  a  common 
man,  for  a  reason  which  I  did  not  know,  till  a 
witness  whom  they  called  had  proved  it. 
Brandreth  at  one  period  of  the  transaction,  de- 
sires to  know  who  had  been  soldiers,  or 
who  had  been  in  the  militia,  that  they 
may  turn  out  and  help  to  form  the  men ; 
from  that  period,  William  Turner,  though  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  he  answered  as  a  soldier,  acted 
as  an  ofllicer  by  marching  at  tlie  side  of  the 
ranks,  and  sometimes  at  the  head  of  them  with 
Brandreth;  and  the  witness  they  have  called  to 
^ive  him  a  character,  has  proved  that  he  had 
been  a  iolHkr. 

When  they  went  to  Mrs.  Hepworth's  there 
took  place  that  unfortunate  event  of  which  you 
have  heard.  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  what 
I  have  stated  before,  and  what  was  stated 
by  my  learned  friend  the  solicitor-general, 
that  except  so  far  as  it  marks  their  intention, 
you  are  to  try  this  case,  whether  high  treason 
or  not,  precisely  as  if  no  human  being  had 
Csilen  in  eonitqiwiiet  of  lint  gm  having  hmm 


fired !  y(m  are  not  to  conrict  this  man  of  high 
treason  because  his  companions  were  guilty  of 
murder,  nor  ought  you  to  convict  him  of  nigli 
treason  even  if  he  committed  that  crime  him* 
self;  but  there  he  was  at  the  time  this  act  wat 
done ;  be  knew  it  had  been  done,  and  I  men* 
tion  that  circumstance  for  this  reason,  that  he 
holds  out  that  act — and  uses  it,  not  as  was  pat 
by  Mr.  Denman,  as  a  warning  to  others,  not  to 
come  into  mischief;  he  does  put  it  as  a  warnings 
but  as  a  mighty  threat,  ''  tlie  Captain  hat  shot 
one  man  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  and  yoa  will  be 
shot  if  you  do  not  go.''  Is  that  warning  a  man 
from  mischief,  or  is  it  not  warning  a  man  that, 
*'  Mark  me,  sir,  I  call  upon  you  to  do  such  and 
such  an  act,  and  I  warn  jrou  if  it  is  not  done, 
you  will  be  shot ;"  that  my  learned  friend  calls 
a  friendly  warning,  arising  from  tlie  charity  of 
the  prisoner's  disposition.  I  say  no ;  it  was  a 
ferocious  threat,  instead  of  a  friendly  warning; 
and  it  was,  as  was  put  by  my  learned  friend 
the  solicitor-general,  not  a  lamentation  but  an 
adoption  of  the  act  done  by  Brandreth,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding,  through  the  medium 
of  tlie  terror  of  tiiat  act,  the  object  they  had  in 
view. 

The  object  they  had  in  view,  which  was  op- 
posing  and  levying  war  against  the  goveni- 
ment,  was  to  b^  efiected  by  another  raeansy 
which  I  take  leave  to  state  marks  the  commoii 
design ;  was  it  merely  that  a  certain  number 
of  persons,  ready  to  make  a  riot  for  bread,  or 
anything  else,  were  to  go  on  in  that  intention  ? 
no,  but  that  all  the  persons  who  had  no  sadi 
intention,  who  were  easy  in  their  circumstances, 
who  had  families  to  attach  them  to  their  homes, 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  stability  of  their 
country — all  those  persons  who  were  willing 
and  contented  to  live  under  the  laws  of  their 
country,  were  to  be  forced — were  to  be  made 
rebels  also,  by  force  of  arms — they  were  to  be 
obliged  to  commit  acts,  subjecting  them  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  in  order  to  enable  thoM 
men  to  effectuate  their  abominable  and  wid^ed 
purpose.  Good  God,  can  any  man  describe 
this  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  a  riotous  dispo- 
sition of  deluded  people ;  oh  no ;  it  shews  a 
deep  and  serious  purpose  (whether  they  had 
means  to  effectuate  it  or  not)  to  levy  wai^— to 
raise  men  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  against 
the  king — aye,  and  to  force  into  thfcir  ranks 
even  those  who  were  unwilling  to  join  in  any 
such  purpose.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
where  they  could  not  get  the  father  to  go,  there 
they  got  the  son :  never  let  it  be  forgotten  thalt 
their  object  vras  not  merely  to  have  a  gun,  but 
a  gun  and  a  man  from  eveiy  house.  In  some 
places  they  did  not  take  the  man;  in  my  opinion, 
vour  countrymen  did  tiiemselves  infinite  honour 
m  resisting  the  sort  of  attack  made  upon  them ; 
it  does  them  infinite  honour,  not  only  as  coura- 
geous men,  but  infinitely  more  honour  in  point 
of  goodness,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country. 

Here  again  I  cannot  help  making  an  ebsoN 
iFation,  when  I  speak  of^  £1^  Hdl,  the 
-ei^oaae  toUfantnle  Ibe-obnmrtkm  of  aqr 
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learoed  friend,  at  to  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and 
bis  question,  '^  would  you  say  that  all  who 
were  acting  were  giiilty  .'*'  No,  certainly  not. 
I  will  put  the  case  of  Elijah  Hall,  and  of  Mr. 
Hole  and  others;  they  had  guns  on  their 
■boulders,  but  were  they  guilty  ?  no,  certainly 
not;  because  they  had  not  the  same  intent  and 
purpose ;  their  bodies  were  carried  along  with 
ttie  traitors,  but  their  minds  were  abhorrent  of 
that  which  they  were  about,  and  they  made 
their  escape  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Thus  they  went  through  a  great  many  places, 
and  I  merely  mention  a  great  many  places,  as 
ihowing  the  deliberate  plan  and  line  of  march 
and  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued,  of  taking 
guns  from  the  persons  in  Soutb-wingfield,  and 
that  there  was  hardly  a  house  they  missed  in 
their  line  of  march ;  for  this  reason,  that  they 
were  extremely  correct  in  their  account  of  arms: 
who  had  made  them  so  ?  William  Turner,  who 
produced  a  return  of  all  the  arms  in  Soutb- 
wingfield,  on  Sunday  the  8th,  in  order  that  the^ 
might  be  taken  on  Monday  the  9th,  in  their 
march. 

Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Storer's.  Let  us  see 
who  came  to  Mr.  Storer's,  William  Turner; 
be  was  the  man  who  headed  that  partv  at 
firrt  at  Mr.  Storer's;  whibt  Brandreth 
and  a  portion  of  the  party  were  doing  some- 
thing at  one  house,  other  parties  were  em- 
ployed at  another  house.  Who  headed  them 
at  Mr.  Storer's  ?  William  Turner :  who  was 
one  of  thepersons  who  addressed  Mr.  Storcr ? 
William  Turner:  who  was  the  person  who 
taUced  about  the  revolution,  ana  about  re- 

f  lining  liberty  and  the  destruction  of  tyranny  ? 
am  not  sure  whether  those  words  came  from 
the  mouth  of  W'illiam  Turner ;  but  it  yras  in 
bis  presence,  \\hilc  acting  as  the  Captain  of 
that  particular  party,  that  those  expressions 
were  used ;  it  was  at  Mr.  Storer's,  that  they 
were  told  they  should  be  shot  if  they  did  not 
comply,  and  he  acquainted  lirandrcth  that  Mr. 
Storer  would  not  go.  Why  then,  do  my 
learned  friends  mean  to  say,  that  William 
Turner  was  in  the  situation  of  a  soldier 
in  the  rebel  army  misled  by  his  officer  f  No^ 
be  was  acting  in  a  situation  equally  promi- 
nent with  Brandreth's,  only  with  this  difference, 
some  one  must  take  the  lead,  and  he,  from  the 
evidence,  was  acting  as  one  of  the  seconds  in  the 
command  upon  that  occasion. 

But,  let  us  come  to  an  important  conver- 
sation, namely,  what  passed  at  Mr.  Raynor's ; 
but  before  that,  you  will  recollect,  that  they 
went  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Scerland,  and 
marched  into  the  barn,  and  found  three  men, 
whom  they  forced  to  join  them.  Who  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  went  to  this  barn? 
William  Turner  is  one  of  the  most  active  par- 
tizans  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
transaction. 

Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Raynor's.  William 
Turner  was  the  first  man  who  entered 
the  house ;  he  had  a  gim  in  his  hand ;  he  pre- 
lented  his  gun  at  him,  and  said— what? — a 
^ndly  warning  !-«<<  yofO  had  better  go,  be- 
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oause  have  shot  one  man?"  no,  this  waa 
his  friendly  warning,  ^  damn  your  eyes,  turn 
out ;"  he  cocked  his  gun :  the  prisoner  says 
(and  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  he  says) 
the  gun  was  not  cocked ;  now,  Mr.  Raynor 
may  or  may  not  be  mistaken  in  the  fact  of  the 
prisoner's  cockim^  his  gun ;  but  supposing  that 
he  did  not  cock  it,  whether  bedid  or  not  makes 
no  difference  upon  earth  in  the  Question  we  are* 
trying ;  for  if  he  was  there  ana  said,  **  damn 
your  eyes  turn  out,"  and  insisted  upon  his 
turning  out  and  joining  their  party ;  if,  as  Mr. 
Ravnor  says,  he  told  him  to  remember  they 
had  shot  one,  and  he  should  ,be  the  other, 
what  signifies  whether  he  cocked  his  gun  or 
not,  or  pretended  to  do  it?  ''I  told  him  I 
should  not  go ;  he  jobbed  me  several  times  in 
the  side  with  his  gun,"  says  Mr.  Raynor ;  and 
then  Mr.  Raynor's  gun  was  handed  down  from 
the  joists  of  the  room  were  it  was ;  and  then 
the  prisoner,  William  Turner,  chsreed  that 
gun  of  Mr.  llaynor's,  and  several  olner  guns 
were  charged  at  that  time ;  then  it  was,  that 
in  the  presence  of  William  Turner,  and  I  think, 
by  him,  the  declaration  was  made,  that  they 
were  going  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt  and 
begin  again;  that  they  were  marching  upon 
Nottingham,  they  said.  Now,  gentlemen,  here 
is  an  important  fact,  they  had  half  an  hour  to 
spare,  and  they  would  halt  at  bis  house ;  you 
observe  in  the  outset  of  the  proceeding  they 
were  to  have  got  to  Nottingham-forest  by  two 
in  the  morning;  before  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham-forest that  hour  had  expired,  and  you 
will  naturally  ask  how  came  they  to  have  time 
to  halt.  They  had  sent  George  Weightman 
to  Nottingham  for  intelligence.  George 
"Wcightman  was  to  meet  them  at  Lanpley-mill. 
Mr.  Raynor's  house  was  shortly  bcH^re  they 
came  to  lAni^lcy-mill.  George  Weightman 
had  not  had  time  to  come  back  to  Langlry-mill. 
Mr.  Raynor*s  house  was  the  last  house  before 
tlicy  got  to  Langley-miil,  and  therefore  they  had 
half  an  hour  to  wait ;  then  Mr.  Raynor  says, 
that  four  or  five  pitch-forks  were  taken  from 
his  house ;  fifty  men  came  into  his  house,  and 
his  servant  James  Raynor  went  with  them> 
beiug  compelled  to  go. 

I  will  now  allude  shortly  to  that  which  passed 
at  Nottingham.  You  will  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect that  declarations  were  made  by  different 
persons  in  the  course  of  the  transaction  to  dif- 
ferent people,  that  they  had  better  go,  for  if 
they  did  not,  there  would  a  cloud  from  the 
north  come  down  next  day ;  they  expected 
a  general  rising  in  the  country ;  Nottingham 
was  to  be  the  head  point,  and  this  party  were 
marchin$r  to  Nottingham,  expecting  to  be  joined 
there.  What  was  ^oing  on  on  that  very  night 
at  Nottingham  ?  it  has  been  proved  by  captain 
Philips  that  there  was  much  agitation  at  Not- 
tingham. Mr.  Roper  has  proved  to  you,  that 
on  Nottingham-forest  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
there  was  an  assembly  of  an  hundred  men  with 
poles,  whether  with  pikes  I  care  not ;  and  those 
hundred  men,  at  the  only  house  at  which  we 
oan  trace  than,  namely,  n  Mr,  Roper's,  wbicH 
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is  a  lonehoui6y  cama  for  the  eipreM  purpoM 
of  demandiog  anns,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
men  at  Pentridge  and  South-wingfield  had 
^one.  Then  I  say,  e? ery  thing  stated  by  Martin 
and  by  Asbury  is  confirmed  by  witnesses 
upon  whom  I  defy  them  to  cast  the  least  im- 
putation. Martin  and  Asbury  haTe  told  you  in 
a  most  natural  way,  the  delineation  and  the 
detail  of  the  plan  at  the  White-horse  at  Pen- 
tridge :  and  every  witness  I  have  called  has 
proved  that  every  thing  which  the  conspirators 
said  they  intended  to  do,  they  did,  ni^,  that 
there  were  preparations  by  persons  io  mtting* 
ham*forest  ready  to  receive  these  people  when 
they  should  get  to  Nottingham-forest. 

1  really  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  having 
taken  up  so  much  ot  vour  time,  but  it  is  my 
duty  not  to  omit  any  observations  that  occur  to 
me  in  the  course  of  the  statement  I  have  made 
to  you.  I  agree  with  my  learned  friends  that 
it  is  a  most  important  consideration  for  tlie 
public,  and  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  No 
juryman  can  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  be  put  into 
a  jury-box  to  deciae  upon  a  crime  punishable 
with  loss  of  life,  without  feeling  that  he  is  put 
into  a  situation  in  which  he  is  called  upon  bv 
the  duties  he  has  to  perform  in  society,  which 
if  he  could  exercise  his  will  upon  the  subject 
he  would  willingly  avoid ;  but  it  is  a  duty  cast 
upon  every  man  in  his  turn,  and  each  man 
must  and  ought  to  perform  it,  and  I  am  sure 
you  vrill  perform  it,  oy  considering  calmly,  de- 
liberately, temperately,  dispassionately,  and  vet 
firmly,  what  the  case  has  been  as  proved  oe- 
fore  you.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  statement  I 
have  made  of  the  law,  have  you  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  which  have  been  proved  ? 
If  you  have  not,  what  verdict,  according  to  the 
evidence,  can  you  give  ?  You  must  either  dis- 
believe the  evidence,  or  the  evidence  proves  the 
case ;  and  I  do  really  think  (but  what  I  think 
matters  not,  as  I  have  said  before,  unless  it  is 
canctioned  by  your  judgment),  that  so  far  from 
this  case  leaving  any  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
any  one,  that  there  is  not  a  hinge  or  loop  on 
which  to  hang  one  single  doubL  If  I  am  right 
in  that,  the  necessary  consequence  must  be  that 
this  prisoner  must  be  found  guilty;  but  having 
said  that,  let  me  again  request  you  only  to  at- 
tend to  the  statement  of  the  law  as  it  shall 
come  from  the  mouth  of  the  learned  judges,  and 
to  recollect  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  welfare  of  this  country,  that  justice  should 
be  correctly  and  impartially  administered; 
that  this  never  can  be  done  from  caprice  and 
bias;  it  can  only  be  impartially  and  justly 
administered  when  it  is  administered  according 
to  law. 

SUlfXINO-UP. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas, — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ; 
The  evidence  in  this  case,  and  the  observations 
tipon  that  evidence  being  now  closed,  it  be- 
tiome%  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
nature  of  this  charge,  to  state  the  testimony  by 
which  It  is  supported,  mid  the  law  which  ap- 


pKes  to  the  hctM  which  have  been  proved. 
The  charge  itself  is  of  high  treason,  the  (greatest 
crime  which  it  is  possible  for  a  subject  to  commit. 
The  indictment  is  founded  upon  two  statutes  on 
which  the  different  counts  are  framed ;  the 
first  being  on  the  ancient  statute  of  the  25ih 
Edward  3rd,  stat.  5,  cap.  2,  and  the  two  others 
upon  an  act  which  passed  in  the  36th  year  of 
the  present  reign.  The  first  count,  in  subotance, 
chaises  levying  war.  against  the  king,  by 
assembling  with  others  in  great  numbers, 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  parading  and 
marching,  endeavouring  by  force  and  arms,  to 
destroy  the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
realm  as  by  law  established. 

Tike  second  count  and  the  third,  which  are 
founded  upon  the  latter  statute,  in  substance, 
charge  the  assembling,  the  arming,  the  parad- 
ing, the  marching,  the  attacking  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  king's  subjects,  intending  to  de- 
stroy, if  opposed,  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  and 
others  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  and  finally,  to 
destroy  and  overturn  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  realm  as  by  law  established. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  second  count ;  and 
the  third,  with  a  very  little  variation,  chaigee 
the  same  sort  of  acts.  But  it  has  been  very  pro- 
perly stated  by  the  attorney-general  (because 
the  more  unity  and  simplicity  we  give  to  iuIh 
jects  of  this  sort  the  better),  that,  in  effect,  the 
case  in  substance  resolves  itself  into  levying  war 
against  the  king  in  his  realm,  vrith  the  specific 
intent  charged. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  1  shall  next  state  to  you  briefly  what 
the  law  is,  a  sapplicable  to  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription, reserving  myself  to  enter  more  pard- 
cularly  into  the  subject  hereafter,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  observations  which  I  have  heard  tbia 
ay  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The 
law  as  it  relates  generally  to  the  present  case, 
is  this :  **  If  there  be  an  insurrection,  that  is 
a  large  rising  of  people,  in  order  by  force  and 
violence  to  accomplish  or  avenge  not  any  pri- 
vate objects  of  their  own,  or  private  quarrels  of 
their  own,  but  to  effectuate  any  general  public 

imrpose,  that  is  considered  by  the  law  ai  a 
evying  of  vrar  against  the  king ;  there  must  be 
an  insurrection ;  force  must  accompany  that 
insurrection,  and  it  must  be  for  an  object  of  a 
general  nature ;  but  if  all  the  circumstances 
concur,  that  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  levying  war  a^inst  the  king."  I  will  only 
add,  that  this  point  has  been  under  the  consi- 
deration of  learned  judges  at  different  periods 
of  time,  and  has  received  from  all  the  same  de- 
termination. If  therefore  in  this  case  there 
has  been  an  insurrection,  force  and  violence 
made  use  of,  and  the  intent,  not  to  effect  a 
private,  but  a  general  and  public  purpose,  being 
the  purpose  charged  in  the  indictment,  then 
most  undoubtedly  war  has  been  levied;  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  is  made  out,  if  such 
were  his  intent,  and  he  were  engaged  in  thus 
raising  an  insurrection,  and  upon  this,  as  the 
law  of  the  land  applying  to  the  fact,  there  can 
tNe  no  judicial  dojaot. 
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Tht  not  poinc  tiiil  tif set  ht  ooniidtrttloa 
lib  whether  the  feels  which  ere  in  prool^  bring 
iht  conduct  of  the  prifoner,  compered  with  the 
chergey  within  the  law  which  I  heye  etated. 
Tbiamuttdepend  upon  the  fed! ;  andthefacti 
ibesieelves  upon  the  evidence ;  and  therefore 
I  ehaU  now  proceed  to  atate  to  yon*  m  aocn- 
nJtdf  ai  I  nave  been  able  to  take  it,  all  the 
evidence  given,  and  whidi  during  ao  many 
hours  hM  occupied  ao  much  of  voor  attention. 

The  first  witness  who  was  called,  is  Anthony 
Blartin,  who  has  told  you  that  he  lived  in  the 
eenrice  of  Messrs.  Outram,  Jessop,  and  com* 
peny,  at  Bntterley  works,  in  June  last.  He 
says,  ''  I  know  the  prisoner ;  on  the  Bth  of 
June  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  Pentridge  with 
Maa  Cone;  we  went  firom  Butterley;  we 
wrived  about  ten,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
White-horse  public-house ;  first  we  went  into 
Ibe  house  part,  and  afterwards  into  the  parlour. 
There  were  five  or  ais  people  there  at  first ;  the 
people  kept  coming  in,  and  Brandreth  was  one, 
George  Weigfatman,  Thomas  and  Joseph 
Weii^taun  were  also  there.  Nanny  Weight- 
nan  kept  the  house,  and  the  persons  whom  I 
hmve  lastHnentioned  are  her  sons.  There  is 
eleo  another  Weightman,  Joseph,  vrho  lives  in 
another  part  of  the  town.  John  Bacon  and 
Ormond  Booth,  were  also  there.  This  was 
nfltor  dinner,  between  one  and  two.  When  I 
went  in,  Brandreth  and  others  were  there. 
Hkmtt  midit  be  a  score,  Isaac  L^dlam,  Edward 
Moore,  John  Moore,  Mac  Kesswick,  £lsden, 
Shirley  Asbury,  and  Bramley  were  all  there, 
and  they  were  ail  talking  about  the  revolution, 
when  Turner,  the  prisoner  at  tlie  bar,  came  in. 
The  conversation    was    about    pikes,    arms, 

Jiisiols,  and  swords.  He  wanted  to  know  of 
ohn  Cope,  if  the  Pentridge  people  were  ready ; 
where  their  arms  were,  and  a  list  of  them. 
Cope  said,  they  had  got  a  list,  they  had  got  a 
few  guns  but  no  pikes.  The  prisoner  said,  he 
thought  their  parish,*'  meaning  Wingiield, 
**  was  the  most  forward  of  the  country,  for  that 
they  had  turned  out  in  the  day-time  to  uet  pike 
ahafb.  They  were  ( ilking  about  drawing  the 
badger.    Cope  said,  he  had  heard  there  was  a 

Slan  to  draw  the  badger,  and  he  wanted  to 
now  what  it  was.  The  prisoner  said,  they 
would  lay  down  some  straw,  and  set  it  on  fire ; 
the  badger  would  come  out,  and  thev  would 
aboot  him.  It  was  not  expUinod  who  this  was. 
Tbe  prisoner  said,  they  had  got  vermin  in  their 
own  parish,  and  meant  to  kill  it.  Turner  pro- 
dnoea  a  list  or  paper,  and  Ludlam  read  it.  It 
contained  an  account  of  the  arms  in  South-wing- 
field  ;  and  it  was  staled  therein  that  they  had 
got  a  quantity  of  pikes  made,  and  that  those 
pikes  were  ready,  and  deposited  in  a  stone 
quarry.  The  conversation  was  public  in  the 
room ;  the  room  was  open,  and  the  houses  were 
nentioned  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the 
nans,  apeciCying  each  where  the  different  arms 
were  to  be  had.  They  mentioned  George  God^ 
bar's,  colonel  Helton's ;  and  there  vras  an  ac- 
oaunt  of  the  difierent  houses ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  particular  oamts,  but  4fae  .  ptptf 
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•fated  whaie  all  the  honact  wtrt^  to  wbieh 
they  were  to  go,  and  they  were  all  in 
WingMd  parish.  The  prisoner  Brandreth,*^ 
the  person  last  tried,  **  had  been  there  all  the 
time.  They  addressed  him  as  captain.  He  wan 
aitting  near  the  door ;  he  had  a  mapopen  before 
him,  and  was  pointing  out  the  different  place* 
where  they  were  to  assemble  and  go  to^  as  I 
suppose.  He  pointed  out  where  they  were  %m 
meet  on  the  map  with  a  pin,  and  then  he  pri<4tedl 
it  through  with  a  pin ;  all  this  was  openly  die- 
cussed,  and  not  a  secret ;  and  they  said  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  government.  Tvmer  took  no  part 
in  this  conversation  about  the  government,  bni 
was  present.  Brandreth  was  the  person  who 
said  that ;  and  said  it  more  than  once ;"  and 
then  he  adds  from  recollection,  "  I  cannot  re- 
collect that  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Turner  ; 
but  all  the  conversation  vras  about  a  revolution^ 
and  how  they  were  to  get  iheir  arms.  Thejr 
were  to  go  to  Nottingham.  Brandreth  was  the 
person  who  mentioned  this.  They  were  to 
go  there  in  order  to  take  the  town;  and 
when  that  was  taken,  they  were  to  setom  and 
go  to  the  barracks.  He  did  not  say  in  my 
bearing,  or  any  one,  what  was  to  be  done  ne 
the  barracks,  eseept  that  thev  were  to  go  to  the 
barracks  till  the  next  day,  when  a  large  party 
was  to  come.  All  the  northern  parts  were  to 
fomish  people.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names 
of  the  fMirticular  places  mentioned.  They  were 
to  make  barradcs  of  Butteriey  worics,  where 
they  were  to  return,  and  they  were  to  take  a 
part  of  the  men  at  those  works  with  them ;  they 
said  they  would  make  all  go  that  would  go, 
and  those  that  would  not  go,  they  would  shoot 
them.  They  said  the  tide  could  as  soon  be 
stopped  as  they.  I  cannot  recollect  what  was 
said,  as  to  success  or  failure  of  the  enter- 
prizt! ;  but  they  said  they  thought  they  shoiild 
have  a  f;ood  succeeding,  llien  some  verses 
were  recited  by  Brandreth;  and  they  were 
Ijhese : — 

*'  Every  man  his  skill  must  try, 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny ; 
^io  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread. 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread  ; 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
That  government  opposed  must  be." 

^  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  spoken  while 
the  prisoner  was  there.  The  prisoner  wanted 
to  know  where  the  Ripley  arms  were;  and 
wanted  them  to  assist  in  drawing  the  badger, 
and  killing  the  vermin  in  his  parish.  Cope 
said,  he  thought  they  should  have  enough  to  do 
in  their  own  parish  without  assisting  them. 
Turner  said,  he  thought  they  could  get  through 
themselves,  but  they  would  rather  have  a  litUe 
assistance.  Then  the  prisoner  talked  about 
ahootinff  the  badger,  and  gathered  money; 
each  Bobscribed  to  send  Joseph  Wei^^htman  off 
to  Nottingham,  to  know  if  the  Nottinghaio 
people  were  r^y;  this  was  before  Tiimer 
eame  into  the  room.  I  do  not  remember  his 
airing  anything  about  any  party  that  wu  ta 
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come  from  Notliogham.  Mae  Kesswick  af- 
terwanis  came  in ;  he  looked  round,  and  he 
taid  he  thought  there  were  too  many. there 
for  such  a  business.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
particular  conversation  beinj^  had.  When  he 
came  in,  he  nsked  the  captain  (I)  rand  ret  h)  how 
he  was;  the  other  looked  at  him  as  if  at  a 
itranger,  and  said  he  did  not  know  him  ;  upon 
whieh  the  other  suid,  do  not  you  remember  my 
eoming^  part  of  the  road  with  you  from  Not- 
tingham t  and  then  he  recollected  him,  and 
said  he  did.  About  three  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, I  was  disturbed  at  the  Batterby  works ;  I 
caanot  remember  whether  the  prisoner  was 
there ;  two  parties  came ;  I  saw  tne  last  party, 
in  which  was  the  prisoner's  brother.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  leader  of  the  second  party  was. 
They  thundered  at  the  door,  and  took  some 
men  along  with  them.  Joseph  Onion  end 
John  Walker  were  there.  I  do  not  know  whe* 
ther  beyond  taking  the  men,  they  took  any  arms 
from  this  place.** 

<>n  his  cross-examination,  he  tays,  **  I  went 
there,'*  that  is,  to  the  public-house,  "  originally 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  with  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  believe  Cope  was  a  person 
who  was  connected  with  this  business,  and  he 
went  there  on  it;**  that  is,  as  the  witness 
itates,  he  knew  something  about  it.  "  I  was 
a  constable,  but  though  such,  I  went  with  Cope, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  going  on  that  busi- 
ness when  I  went  with  him.  I  stayed  from 
nine  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  there, 
about  six  hours.  Cope,*'  he  again  says,  **  had 
something  to  do  with  these  matters;  he  ob- 
jected to  some  part  of  what  they  s:ud  ;  he  en- 
tered into  deliberation  with  the  rest,  and  in 
some  part  of  what  was  proposed  he  concurred. 
I  took  no  part ;  I  was  uriuking  a  pint  of  ale, 
and  we  were  all  conversing  toguther  in  the  par- 
lour, and  the  room  was  alv^ays  open  ;  no  secret 
was  niade  of  what  was  passing,  and  no  endea- 
vour was  exerted  to  prevent  my  going  away ; 
but  T  waited  in  the  room  in  order  to  go  away 
with  Cope,  with  whom  I  had  come,  and  when 
Cope  had  finished  his  business  we  went  home. 
The  nearest  residence  of  any  jiiMice  of  the 
peace  was  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  I  was 
frightened  from  going  before  a  justice  as  they 
threatened  to  take  my  life :  they  threatened 
that  if  any  person  told,  he  should  be  shot.  I 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  telling  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  I  told  them  to  mind  what  they 
said :  and  I  told  them  this  many  times. 
Though  I  had  been  sworn  in  a  special  consta- 
ble, I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  had  only 
been  sworn  in  on  the  Saturday|night  before ;  and 
I  conceived  I  was  sworn  in  only  to  act  in  a 
caM  of  riotous  disturbance.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  Cope  on  the  Monday.  I  did 
not  on  our  way  home  take  Cope  before  any 
justice.  I  did  not  spend  the  evening  with  him, 
but  I  went  home ;  we  went  along  the  road  to- 
gether ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  after- 
wards ;  and  on  the  road,  and  on  going  along, 
nothing  was  said  by  me  to  him  about  what  ban 
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posted  in  this  room ;  nor  did  any  thing  on  this 
subject  pass  between  us  after  we  left  the  public* 
house."  When  he  is  asked  why  he  did  not  go 
before  a  magistrate,  he  says,  "  I  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  this  business ;  I  did  not  un« 
derstand  it  clearly.  They  had  all  had  some 
little  liquor,  no  great  deal ;  I  saw  no  arms  in 
the  room.  I  left  between  three  and  four.  Part 
was  over  before  the  prisoner  came  to  the  room« 
but  not  the  greatest  part;  though  I  cannot 
distinguish  clearly  what  was  said  or  what  was 
done  before  the  prisoner  came  into  the  room, 
from  what  passed  after.  I  caunot  recollect 
whether  the  prisoner  was  Cliere  at  the  time  w» 
were  talking  about  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment. I  did  not  learn  the  verses  there,  but 
part  only.  I  saw  them  on  paper  the  next  day^ 
and  I  saw  the  paper  handea  about  on  the  Sun« 
day.''  And  then  he  mentions  Asbury,  Cope^ 
and  Weightman,  as  persons  to  whom  copies  of 
those  verses  had  been  delivered ;  and  by  one 
or  all  of  whom  they  had  been  shown  to  him. 
lie  says,  *'  1  recollected  the  lines,  which  I  could 
not  repeat  when  I  was  last  before  the  Court,*^ 
having  been  an  evidence  against  Brandreth, 
''  I  had  forgotten  them  at  the  moment  of  my 
examination,  but  I  recollected  the  whole  just 
after  I  went  out  of  court ;  nobody  has  reminded 
me;  the  people  were  asking  what  the  line! 
were,  and  I  recollected  them ;  I  got  them  by 
heart  in  order  tliat  I  might  keep  them  secret ; 
I  did  not  mind  much  about  keeping  the  secret, 
for  thev  were  spoken  openly;  and  this  was  all 
I  heard.  I  cannot  say  tnat  I  saw  the  prisoner 
on  the  Monday  at  Butterley." 

llien,  on  his  re-examination,  he  says,  *^  the 
stone  quarry  was  mentioned  as  the  place  in 
which  the  arms  were  deposited.  I  do  not  re* 
collect  what  directions  I  myself  received  as 
special  constable." 

Then  Shirley  Asbury  is  next  called.  He  say^ 
"  I  live  in  the  parish  of  Ripley,  and  worked  at 
the  time  in  question  at  the  Butterley  works  ; 
John  Elsden  was  also  a  worktnan  there  in  Jnne 
last.  On  Sunday  morning  I  took  a  walk  with 
him,  and  I  called  at  the  >Vhite  Horse  public- 
house  about  twelve  o'clock ;  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  first,  and  called  for  something  to  drink, 
not  knowing  there  was  any  body  in  the  house 
at  the  time.  Mrs.  Weightman,  who  kept  the 
house  then,  went  into  the  parlour,  in  which 
many  people  were  assembled;  and  she  idld 
them  there  were  some  Butterley  lads  in  the 
kitchen,  and  asked  whether  they  might  come 
in.  I  was  a  stranger ;  I  knew  none  of  them 
except  the  person  with  whom  I  went.  Hiey 
told  her  we  might  come  in,  for  what  they  were 
doing  there  was  no  secret.  She  came  and 
asked  us  if  we  would  go  into  the  parlour ;  I 
said  I  had  no  objection.  We  went  in ;  vnA 
there  were  about  twenty  there.  There  were 
John  Cope,  Brandreth,  Ormond  Booth,  Mao 
Kesswick,  the  prisoner  Turner,  Ludlam,  the 
three  Weiirhtmans,  Anthony  Martin,**  the  first 
witness,  whose  evidence  I  have  read  to  yoOp 
'*  and  some  others ;  they  were  .talking  abovt 
the  resolution  thftt  was  to  o6mroenc6  the  netl ' 
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night.  Brand  reth  was  tlie  person  who  men-  I  be  produced,  that  he  might  tell  them  how  to 
tloned  this ;  he  took  out  a  map,  and  pointed  I  make  cartridges ;  and  as  to  lead,  he  said,  ther* 
out  different  places  as  those  where  they  were  |  would  be  plenty  of  that  on  the  road  from  the 
to  assemble ;  I  saw  marks  pricked  with  a  pin     churdies." 


upon  the  map.  They  were  to  overthrow  the  go- 
Temment ;  and  the^  thought  there  would  be 
no  good  done  till  this  was  effected.  The  pri- 
soner was  the  person  who  said  this ;  he  came 
in  about  one  o  clock  :  I  did  not  hear  what  was 
to  be  done  precisely  in  order  to  overturn  the 
ffovemment;  they  were  to  go  to  Pentridge,  to 
Wingfieldy  and  to  Nottingham  Forest.'  The 

Imsoner  wanted  Cope  to  go  to  Wingfield  to 
otn  them.  Cope  said  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  in  their  preparations,  he  had 
enough  to  do  at  home.  They  were,  it  was  stat- 
fdf  to  go  and  take  Nottingham,  and  then  to  go 
to  Newark ;  they  said  it  would  be  like  a  journey 
of  pleasure,  to  go  down  by  the  Trent  boats. 
Bnmdreth  was  the  person  who  said  this ;.  then 
the  poetry  was  repeated,"  which  I  have  already 
read  to  you,  and  need  not  therefore  repeat 
•gain.  *'  I  remember  Mac  Kesswick  coming 
in ;  he  said  there  were  too  many  for  that  sort 
of  business.  LudLim  came  in  with  Turner  at 
one  o'clock,  the  old  man,  I  cannot  tell  his 
christian  name.  When  Turner  produced  the 
paper  having  the  list  upon  it,  he  gave  it  to 
Ludlam,  and  he  read  it.  What  he  read  con- 
sisted of  a  spreciffcation  of  the  arms  that  they 
bad ;  the  pistoh  and  the  spikes ;  and  the  pri- 
■oner  said,  they  liad  forty  spikes  in  a  stone 
anarry  for  any  men  that  volunteered ;  he  said 
uey  would  come  from  Wakeffeld  and  Chester- 
field and  Sheffield  to  meet  them.  They  were 
talking  of  drawing  the  badger ;  they  said  they 
>  would  put  straw  before  the  door,  the  badger 
would  come  out,  and  they  would  shoot  him : 
William  Turner  said  this.  Turner  wanted  to 
know  where  the  list  was  belonging  to  the  But- 
terley  people.  They  told  him  they  had  none : 
Cope  said  this.  Turner  seemed  to  make  game 
of  them  because  they  were  not  so  forward  as 
they  were  at  Wingiield,  for  that  they  went  out 
to  get  pike  shafts  in  the  day  time."  It  was  to 
colonel  Ilalton's  they  were  to  go  to  do  v^hat 
they  called  draw  the  badger ,  *'  in  their  own 
parish  every  man  was  to  kill  their  own  vermin ; 
Turner  was  the  person  who  said  this ,  and  he 
then  asked  Cope  to  go  and  help  them  at  Wing- 
field;  Cope  said  he  should  not  ^o,  he  had 
enough  to  do  at  home.  Turner  the  prisoner, 
said,  that  when  at  Nottingham,  they  were 
to  get  plenty  of  rum  and  roast  beef,  and 
one  hundred  guineas  each ;  they  seemed  to 
be  in  good  spirits,  and  said  there  would  be 
no  good  till  the  government  was  overthrown  ; 
they  said  there  was  no  doubt  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  what  they  were  going  to  undertake. 
Edward  Moore  was  there ;  he  took  no  part  in 
the  conversation,  except  that  generally  he  was 
talking  among  the  rest ;  I  do  not  recollect  par- 
ticularly what  he  said.  Money  was  gathered 
lor  Joseph  Weightman  to  go  to  Nottingham ; 
he  was  to  go  there  to  bring  information  how 
they  were  going  on.  Brandreth  was  to  be  the 
xaptain;  he  wanted  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to 
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Then,  on  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  *'  I 
came  this  morning  from  the  Old  Flower  Pot, 
in  this  town.    Since  I  was  last  here,  I  have 
talked  with  Martin  about  this ;  but  I  did  not 
teach  him  the  verses.    Turner  was  not  there 
when  I  first  went.    I  might  say,  when  exa- 
mined before,  that  Turner  was  there  when  I 
first  came,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  sav 
so ;  but  if  I  did,  I  was  wrong  in  saying  so. 
Now,  the  question  put  to  him  before  was  equi- 
vocal in  itself;  he  being  desired  to  mention 
the  persons  who  were  there,  mentioned  all  the 
names,  amongst  which  was  Turner's.    He  says, 
**  r  do  not  recollect  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  Martin  since  the  time  till  I  was  exa- 
mined before,  as  to  when  Turner  came  into  the 
room ;   but  if  I  did  say  Tutner  was  there,  I 
said  that  which  was  not  correct.     Both  Bran- 
dreth and  Turner  said  there  would  be  no  good 
till  the  government  was  overturned  :  both  said 
it,  the  one  after  the  other.    Turner  continued 
there  afler  this  conversation  till  they  broke  up. 
William  Turner  was  the  person  who  mentioned 
it  first  :**  that  is,  that  no  good  would  be  done 
till  the  government  was  overturned.    "  Bran- 
dreth repeated  it  aAerwards,  and  said  the  same 
thing.    Tlie  tirst  witness,  Martin,  was  all  the 
lime  in  the  room ;"  and  Martin  not  having 
mentioned  any  part  of  this  conversation,  this 
witness  is  asked  whether  Martin  must  not  have 
heard  it  ?  to  which  he  says,  that  Martin  was 
out  occasionally,  once,  twice,  or  thrice ;  that 
he  was  backwards  and  jforwards,  and  might  not 
have  heard  every'part  of  the  conversation ;  but 
the  witness  swears  that  he  himself  did.     He 
says,   ''  I  was  not  taken  up  on  this  business  ; 
but  I  first  told  it  when  I  was  called  upon. 
This  was  not  in  the  course  of  the  same  week, 
or  of  the  same  month.     I  did  not  volunteer  in 
giving  any  information  ;  I  did  not  know  it  was 
my  duty  to  tell ;  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  constable, 
and  I  said,  there  are  constables  in  tliC  room. 
Tliey  said,  if  we  said   any  thing,  they  would 
put  us  up  the  chimney.     I  was  sworn  in  to 
protect  my  master's  place ;  I  ate  his  bread  ; 
and  though  I  heard  all  this,  I  did  not  disclose 
it ;  but  I  swear  I  did  not  do  it  because  I  did 
not  know  it  was  my  duty  so  to  do ;  and  I  was 
only  sworn  in  the  night  before.     Both  Bran- 
dreth and  the  prisoners  ^aid  the  same  as  to 
going  to  Nottingham,  and  having  one  hundred 
guineas.    They  said  it  in  the  room  where  I 
was ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  said  generally  ; 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  me  as  well  as  the  rest, 
and  not  so  soon  as  they  came  in.    Cope  is  here 
— ^not  at  the  Flower  Pot.    Since  Thursday  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  Martin  about 
the  evidence  in  this  cause ;    but  I  have  said 
something  to  him.    I  gave  money  for  Joseph 
Weightman  to  go  to  Nottingham.    I  did  not 
receive  any.   Brandreth  subscribed,  and  I  gave 
sixpence.    I  did  not  know  what  I  was  givins 
it  for.    They  asked  me  for  sixpence,  and  did 
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not  tell  me  what  it  was  for  till  aHerwardf. 
Turner  did  not  tell  me  what  it  was  for,  but  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  room  to  send  Joseph 
Weightmaii  to  Nottingham  to  know  Mihat  was 
going  on.  I  stayed  in  this  room  from  one  or 
two  till  four.  1  was  not  prevented  from  going 
away,  and  I  did  not  ask  lor  my  sixpence  back. 
At  length  I  went  home,  and  to  Jessop's— the 
next  day  to  Butterley  works;  there  I  saw  Mr. 
Goodwin,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  what  had 
pass.:*d,  nor  Mr.  Wragg,  nor  any  magistrate ; 
because  I  did  not  know  it  was  my  duty  so  to 
do." 

The  next  witness  who  is  called  is  Thomas 
Turner,  who  describes  himself  as  a  frame-work 
knitter.  lie  says,  **  In  June  last  1  lived  with 
my  father,  at  or  ne^r  South- winglield.  I  have 
been  taken  up  upon  this  business,  and  in  cus- 
tody for  some  time  past.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  June,  I  left  my  father's  house;  it 
was  nearly  nine ;  and  I  was  in  company  with 
Samuel  Ludlam  and  John  Walker.  We  went 
to  focing  the  meeting-house  in  South-wingfield, 
opposite  nearly  to  colonel  Halton's  gate,  and 
there  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  have 
known  him  long;  he  was  with  George  Weight- 
man  and  Brandreth;  and  each  of  them  had  a 
gun.  They  were  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  Balguybrooky  and  from  colonel  Ilalton's 
gate,  and"  he  says,  ^  the  prisoner  was  loading 
his  gun  with  bullets ;  I  was  very  near  when  he 
was  doing  this.  George  Weightman  said,  come 
lads  I  expect  an  engagement  very  soon  at  But- 
terley furnace  with  Jessop's  men,  but  I  do  not 
expect  it  will  last  long ;  the  prisoner  told  us 
where  we  were  to  meet,  that  was  at  Hunt's- 
bam ;  I  did  not  know  Brandreth  before.  I 
asked  the  prisoner  who  Brandreth  was,  and 
the  prisoner  said  he  is  our  Captain  from  Not- 
tingham ;  they  all  three  went  to  the  barn,  and 
I  and  the  others  followed  ;  the  other  three  went 
first ;  there  were  men  assembled  at  the  barn, 
perhaps  a  score  or  better ;  they  were  armed ; 
they  had  pikes,  guns  and  sworiis ;  those  arms 
were  in  their  hands,  and  beyond  those  there 
were  a  few  spikes  by  the  road  side ;  William 
Barker  was  there,  he  had  a  spike ;  John  Hill 
had  a  spike,  Ludlam  the  same ;  Robert  Turner 
I  think  had  a  sword  :  I  cannot  recollect  whe* 
ther  he  had  a  sword  then  ;  but  I  saw  him  with 
a  sword  afterwards.  Manchester  Turner,  the 
man  who  had  lost  an  eye,  had  also  a  sword, 
and  Charles  Swaine  had  a  spike.  I  cannot  re- 
collect that  I  heard  Brandreth  say  where  we 
were  to  go  to,  but  I  heard  Weightman  say  we 
must  go  to  Topham's ;  captain  Brandreth  said 
we  must  go  to  Nottingham-forest,  and  when 
there  there  would  be  a  great  many  come  to 
meet  us ;  we  went  away  ;  we  were  formed 
before  we  went  away  in  order  by  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  and  by  Brandreth,  into  rank  like  sol- 
diers. I  received  a  bag  of  bullets  from  George 
Bramley  to  carry ;  we  marched  to  Topham's 
ground,  better  than  a  score;  and  Brandreth 
commanded  u|on  the  march ;  we  went  to  Mr. 
IIardwick*8,  I  saw'  nothing  taken  there ;  the- 
party  went  next  to  TomlinsoR'Si  I  did  not  go 
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there ;  I  delivered  the  bullets  to  Samuel  Lod- 
1am,  and  went  the  nearest  way  to  meet  tliem 
at  Topham*8-close,  where  I  expected  the  Pen- 
jlridge  people  were  to  have  met  us,  which  I 
leamea  from  George  Weightman,  but  none 
joined  us  till  we  got  to  Topham's-close,  when 
Isaac  Ludlam  and  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and 
William,  did;  they  had  each  a  spike;  the 
Pen tridge  people  did  not  come ;  it  was  agreed 
George  Weightman  was  to  take  the  bag  of 
bullets,  and  if  he  met  them  to  turn  them  back 
to  Pentridge-lane-end.  Weightman  took  the 
bag  of  bullets  and  went  that  way,  accompanied 
by  Brandreth  and  the  prisoner,  to  Eliiah  Hall's ; 
when  they  got  there,  Hall  was  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  dressed ;  he  had  a  son,  and  at 
tliis  place  a  ffun  and  the  son  were  taken ;  he 
did  not  give  them  up  willingly,  they  were  taken 
by  force,  and  for  this  purpose  Brandreth  went 
into  the  house ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  door, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  him  in  the  house.  We 
next  went  to  Mr.  Walker's,  and  there  I  srw  « 
pistol  taken ;  Brandreth  had  it,  and  put  it  into^ 
his  apron,  which  went  round  his  waist  like  « 
belt,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  brass-bar* 
relied  pistol.  I  cannot  say  whether  Willimm 
Turner  was  there.  Barker  was  at  Hail's ;  be 
told  Mr.  Hall  he  had  waited  long  for  that  day 
to  come,  but  that  it  had  come  at  last.  We 
went  to  Mr.  Bestwick*^  there  the  windows 
were  broken ;  I  heard  the- sound,  but  did  not 
see  it  done.  We  went  to  Samuel  Hunt's  neit ; 
he  gave  us  bread  and  cheese  and  beer;  he 
dressed,  and  when  his  man  dressed,  they  came 
with  ns;  the  prisoner  was  with  us,  and  was 
actually  in  Hunt's  house.  We  went  next  tor 
Mrs.  Hepworth's,  and  there  a  gun  was  taken; 
Brandreth  was  the  first  person  who  demanded 
admission,  others  of  the  party  seconded  him 
in  so  doing,  but  admission  was  not  given ;  thej 
were  asked  what  they  wanted ;  they  said  they 
wanted  a  gun  out  of  the  house ;  it  was  refused  ; 
they  attempted  to  break  in ;  and  the  windows 
I  think  were  broken,  not  the  fastenings,  but 
the  windows ;  large  stones  were  thrown  at  the 
door  by  Samuel  Hunt;  Brandreth  shot  through 
the  window  and  killed  Robert  Walters ;  I  saw 
him  lying  dying  or  dead  upon  the  floor  after- 
wards. I  told  Brandreth,  he  should  not  have 
shot  that  innocent  young  man ;  he  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so,  and  he  vrould  do  it,  and  if 
I  said  any  thing  more  he  would  blow  my  brains 
out ;  I  was  three  or  four  yards  from  him ;  Elijah 
Hall  was  near,  and  William  Ludlam.  I  saw 
the  prisoner  in  the  yard  a  minute  or  two  before 
Robert  Walters  was  killed ;  and  after  Walters 
had  fallen  by  the  shot  discharged  by  Brandreth, 
the  gun  was  delivered.  We  went  next  to  Pen- 
tridge-lane-end,  and  met  with  a  party  firom 
different  places  of  about  a  score.  About  this 
time  the  size  of  our  party  altogether  amounted 
to  forty  or  fifty ;  most  of  those  who  joined 
were  armed  like  ourselves;  some  had  gims^ 
some  had  spikes.  While  at  Pentridge-lane* 
end,  I  heard  a  noise  of  the  same  kind  as  T 
had  heaid  at  other  houses;  there  was  a^grssd 
-dlsturbtnce  at  BatteTlc7,  and  then  I  heud- 
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olber  noiict,  a«d  at  last  tkty  got  aeii  fram 
A^tarUy ;  I  do  pot  know  wheifaar  tKcr  got 
•npt ;  and  than  thef  aftarwtrds  narelied  to- 
Waida  Pentridge :  in  marching  to  PcntridgCy 
Brandieth  asked  wbetlier  any  had  been  in  the 
militia  and  koew  discipline,  because  they  must 
Iqni  out  and  keep  the  men  in  order ;  Charles 
Svaine  tnroed  out,  he  said  he  had  been  in  the 
■JUtia,  and  they  were  formed  into  ranks  by 
Bnndieth.  by  the  prisoner,  and  by  Charles 
$waine ;  those  who  had  guns  were  placed  in 
Ae  first  ankf  those  who  had  spikes,  in  the 
mr ;  we  were  two  and  two^  and  marched  in 
tw  wiQT  to  Fentridge,  under  the  command  of 
tnndretha  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  appeared 

&be  the  second  in  command ;  at  Pentridge, 
iward  Turner  and  Joseph  Turner,  and  seve- 
Od  others  joined ;  Edward  had  a  gun;  of  the 
Itwainder,  some  had  guns  some  iu>t,  the  rest 
bnd  spikes  i  at  Pentridge  I  did  iM>t  see  the  anna 
taken,  bat  mat  they  were  taken  I  believe,  from 
the  noise  which  I  heard  from  the  people  being 
^i^led  up ;  George  Weightman  rejoiued  us  a 

Stle  beiim  we  got  to  Pentridge;  we  went  to 
illiam  Booth's,  his  poney  was  taken,  and  I 
nw  George  Weightman  with  it ;  a  person  of 
we  name  of  Storer  was  placed  upon  the  poney, 

t  pretended  to  be  iU,  which  was  the  reason 
putting  him  upon  it ;  we  then  marched  to 
Butterley ;  when  we  were  near  the  oiBce,  Mr. 
Ooodwin  came  out,  and  something  passed 
which  I  dkl  not  hear,  and  therefore  do  not 
kpow  what  it  wu ;  we  were  then  marched  by 
^kandieth,  to  Kipley,  and  the  prisoner  con- 
t^ued  to  accompany  us  all  the  time ;  when  we 
^nived  at  UipU^,  we  were  ordered  to  halt  and 
giTe  three  cheers ;  I  did  not  hear  it  said  for 
^at  purpose,  we  then  went  to  Codnor,  to  a 
public4iouse  called  the  Glass-house,  we  got 
«pme  ale  there ;  the  landlord  was  knocked  up, 
lyid  the  prisoner  and  Drandreth  ordered  the 

a;  it  amounted  to  about  eight  and  twenty 
iings:  then  we  went  to  a  farm-yard  near 
Codnor ;  the  prisoner,  witli  his  brother  and 
Others,  were  present  during  ail  this  time ;  we 
l|cougbt  three  men  out  of  the  barn,  we  were 
i|gl  tben  in  rank,  they  were  placed  io  our  body, 
thty  went  not  vecv  willingly ;  we  then  went  to 
lAngley-miU,  and  met  lu  our  way  George 
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itman  on  Booth's  poney ;  he  had  been  to 
Votting^am,  as  I  understood ;  he  said  that 

Sociiogham  had  risen  and  was  taken,  and  that 
«  soldiers  would  not  come  out  of  the  barracks, 
apd  we  must  march  on ;  we  did ;  X  went  two 
or  three  miles  with  them  towards  Eastwood, 
^nd  then  with  some  others  I  quitted  them 
tjbnvi;  el  this  time,  the  rest  were  going  to- 
wds  Nottingham,  but  there  were  few  left ; 
Whm  I  left  them,  Brandreth  and  the  prisoner 
^  ^e  bav  were  consulting  together ;  William 
%lliiec  was  never  in  the  line,  and  appeared 
tpNWghout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  to 
be  the  eaoend  in  comnuuML" 

Oq^  rmas  niamination,  he  says^  '*  I  had  a 
iieapon;  I  theaw  it  down  when  I  escaped,  by 
cpa  si4e of  the  mad  by  so«m  neti^eft;  andl 

fftwHMU  iwi»wt  it  QUI  hi  ami  ulrtiiB,   I 


am  a  fraime-work  knitter;  I  «M  9k  tbistimm 
infiiUemploy.  IsawBrandrethive;  Ibhuned 
him  for  il.  The  man  appeared  to  he  fcilkd,  an 
he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  I  did  not  hear  sn^ 
veral  others  blame  him  for  it  I  do  not  helievei 
the  prisoner  was  in  sight  or  near  him  when  he 
shot.  I  might  quit  them  between  nine  and  ten» 
the  fbitowiog  morning.  The  men  dropped  off 
fast,aodthere  were  very  few  left  at  last,  llwy 
were  going  off  scattering  in  different  dinetioaa. 
I  should  think  there  might  be  a  dosen  oi  % 
score,  when  I  quitted." 

On  his  re-examination,  he  says,  ''  Theiw 
were  more  parties  than  one ;  some  weie  for- 
wards, some  were  backwards,  some  elsewhere  ; 
there  were  few  remained  with  Brandreth  and 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.'* 

I  have  hitherto  stated  to  you,  I  fear  bnt  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  evidence;  tiha 
If  raainder  will  occupy  probably  a  very  oonni* 
derable  portion  of  time;  and  therefore  1  hm§ 
you  will  oe  seated. 

Henry  Tomlinson  is  next  called,  who  talla 
you  that  he  is  a  fiumer  ai  Wingfield-park ;  be 
•ays,  '^  on  the  9th  of  June^  I  saw  John  Machia 
at  my  hoase,  al  about  a  quarter  before  ten  ;  I 
got  information  from  him,  and  in  eoasequenea 
of  that  information,  my  wife  and  I  locked  tba 
door  and  went  into  the  yard ;  as  we  stood  ai 
one  end  of  it,  a  quantity  of  people  came  in  at 
the  other  end,  they  went  up  to  the  house  door 
and  began  to  tattle  at  it ;  I  went  up  to  thena 
and  asked  them  what  they  wanted ;  their  num- 
ber appeared  to  he  between  thirty  and  forty  : 
thev  were  armed,  some  with  spikes,  some 
with  guns,  and  they  seid  if  1  would  not  open 
the  door  they  would  break  it,  and  search  my 
house  for  my  gun.  I  knew  the  prisoner,  I  saw 
him  and  I  spoke  to  him  ;  I  opened  the  door, 
and  the  captain  and  another  man  followed 
me  in;  at  this  time  1  did  not  know  pre- 
cisely all  those  that  went  in;  they  insisted 
upon  taking  my  gun  and  upon  searching  ray 
house ;  and  1  fetched  them  the  gun'  from 
tbe  tester  of  my  bed  and  delivered  it  to  then  ; 
they  then  went  out,  and  I  went  out  and  sload 
just  within  tbe  door ;  they  said  to  me,  come 
you  must  go ;  upon  which  I  said  I  would  not ; 
they  said  you  bad  better  go  now  than  wait 
till  the  morning,  for  that  there  was  a  greal 
gang  coming  from  Sheffield^  and  a  great  dowd 
from  the  north,  which  would  sweep  all  before 
then ;  I  told  them  I  wjould  not  go,  but  stpp 
ti^l  the  morning ;  then  the  captain,  Brandreth, 
levelled  hie  gun,  and  swore  he  would  sbooi 
me ;  the  crowd  said  damn  his  eyes  strike  his 
head  off;  some  said  bring  biro,  others  said 
leave  him,  others  said  never  mind ;  the  captain 
said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  that  ha 
should  be  there  by  half  past  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning ;  that  London  would  be  tekeo  by 
the  time  they  got  to  Nottingham,  and  then  ^Mjr 
need  go  no  further ;  I  locked  the  door  anl 
vrent  into  the  yard,  and  George  Weightnsaa- 
vras  there,  whom  I  knew ;  there  were  thra» 
oUiert  there  whom  I  %uew ;  they  gave  mm  m. 
ifikih  bH  I  mM  IB  hm^Ajt  «pa  9u ;  ibifi 
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ttid  I  ahooldMl  kivt  itf  I  mMt  k«v«  a  tpikt  | 
I  went  with  them  abcmt  thiw  bundred  yirdi ; 
Oeofge  WeighUDtn  took  the  tpike  eod  bade 
me  ton  agtin ;  ia  my  own  yird  I  had  said  to 
bim  it  was  a  very  haxd  case  to  offer  to  take  me 
away,  and  to  leave  my  wife  without  protection 
in  a  sohtary  place ;  he  said  it  was,  and  then 
be  ffave  me  a  nudge ;  I  spoke  to  the  prisoner 
in  me  yard,  and  said,  William  is  that  you,  and 
thepriioner answered,  yes." 

Tiien  upon  being  cross-eiamined  he  says, 
^  I  went  with  them  because  Ihey  forced  me  to 
it.  I  do  not  recollect  Wakefield  or  Huddera- 
field  being  mentioned;  the  Captain  talked 
about  Sheffield  and  a  cloud  from  tiie  north." 

Elijah  Hall  senior  is  next  called,  who  tells 
you  that  he  is  a  farmer  and  miller,  and  that  he 
lives  at  South-wingfield-paric.  He  says,  *^  I  had 
dosed  my  doors  and  fastened  them  on  Monday 
about  eleren  o'clock  at  night;  a  part  of  my 
fiynily  was  gone  to  bed.  I  heard  the  footstepe 
of  two  men  approaching  the  door,  and  when 
tbey  had  approached  it,  they  asked  me  whether 
any  men  had  been  at  my  hoose  that  nieht  for 
gnns ;  I  told  them  there  had ;  they  sai^  have 
they  taken  any  away ;  I  told  them  they  had  ; 
they  then  went  away.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
went  out  to  see  whether  anykx^y  was  without 
with  an  intent  to  take  away  Uie  fire-arms,  and 
I  saw  a  number  of  men  coming  into  my  yaidi 
advaneinf  towards  my  door;  this  was  a  few 
minutes aifter  the  two  men  had  gone  away; 
they  were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  and  one 
of  them  had  a  swoid.  I  asked  tl^m  what  they 
wem  doing  there  at  that  time  of  the  nigtit ; 
some  of  them  said  they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf, 
and  ihe  times  altered.  I  told  them  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  give  them  a  bigger  loaf,  or  to 
aitor  the  times ;  they  said,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  was,  bat  they  wanted  my  lire-arma.  I 
told  them  I  had  none  for  them ;  they  said  they 
knew  positively  that  I  had  ;  and  I  had  better 
deliver  them  up  to  prevent  further  mischief, 
that  was  to  prevent  the  hoose  from  being  flied ; 
they  Aen  advanced  towards  the  door,  and  de- 
manded entrance ;  I  told  them  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  open  the  door,  I  l>etng  at  this 
time  on  the  outside  of  the  door  as  well  as 
themselves ;  they  then  endeavoured  to  force 
the  door  with  pikes  and  other  weapons ;  a  gun 
was  then  given  through  one  of  the  windows ; 
they  then  required  me  to  go  along  with  them ; 
I  told  them  I  should  not ;  some  then  said,  he 
has  sons,  we  vrilk  take  them ;  the  captain  said, 
if  he  has  sons,  we  will  take  the  young,  and  not 
the  old  man ;  the  captain  said,  we  must  force 
the  door,  this  was  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
the  others,  how  must  it  be  ?  he  ordered  them 
to  blow  the  door  in  pieces ;  a  little  time  before 
this  I  had  heard  a  gun  go  off  at  a  village  at 
about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  they  then 
tried  to  force  the  door  open,  and  when  the 
captain  was  ordering  the  men  to  blow  itia 
pieces,  somebody  from  within  opened  the  door ; 
and  the  door  being  opened,  &e  captain  and 
several  others  went  in,  and  I  did  the  seme ; 
Chert  were  twdva  at  ttMt  west  ia.    IhaaMl 
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haaid  of  the  general  pvrpoet ;  when  I  gel 
the  hooee  I  heard  of  it ;  when  I  got  iB,  tbev 
demanded  my  sons,  and  they  told  me  to  foleli 
them ;  I  told  them  I  should  not;  the  eaptaai 
gave  me  two  pushes  with  the  musle  oi  hia 

gun,  presented  it  at  me,  and  told  me  he  would 
low  my  brains  out  if  I  did  not  immediately 
light  a  candle,  and  fetch  my  sons  to  go  along' 
with  them.  I  told  him  I  soould  not ;  he  took 
a  candle  from  some  one  of  the  family,  lighted 
it  at  the  fire,  and  then  went  up  stairs,  ami  a#« 
veral  others  followed  him;  I  heard  theaa 
threaten  mv  sons  to  hash  them  in  piecea, 
or  to  hash  them  up  if  they  would  not  go  wiA 
them ;  they  brought  my  son  Elijah  down }  I 
have  several  children  and  several  sons,  but  of  ■ 
those  two  only  are  grown  up ;  they  brought 
Elijah  down,  part  drmed,  and  they  compelled 
him  to  finish  dressing,  all  but  tying  his  shoea* 
Thev  were  hunting  about  for  more  fire  armsb 
I  asked  the  captain  where  he  was  goine ;  ha 
said  to  Nottingham,  and  that  he  believed  Not* 
tingham  was  taken  at  that  time ;  he  said  th^f 
should  proceed  from  Nottingham  to  Londoa^ 
wipe  off  the  national  debt,  and  begin  afresh  | 
when  out  of  the  house  I  saw  that  they  had . 
taken  my  son.  I  followed  them,  and  deeired 
them  not  to  take  him,  hut  they  said  they  wonld| 
they  said  I  need  be  under  no  appreheneiDa^ - 
thev  would  bring  him  hack  and  the  gun ;  M| 
had  better  go  with  his  neighbours  whom  ha 
knew,  than  go  the  next  day  with  those  ha  did 
not  know,  for  he  believed  there  were  thoueandi ' 
coming  who  would  be  there  the  next  day ;  thf 
captain  and  Ludlara,  senior  and  junior,  had 
been  there,  and  William  Ludlara,  Willhua 
Barker,  Thomas  Turner  and  Robert  Turner ,  I 
cannot  positively  say  I  saw  the  prisoner  thai 
night,  but  I  suppose  I  heard  his  voice." 

Then  Elijah  ilall,  the  son  of  the  last  witneai^ 
is  called,  and  he  tells  you,  he  lives  with  hie 
father ;  he  says,  ^  the  family  was  distorbed  en 
the  9th  of  June,  after  they  had  gone  to  bed^ 
by  a  great  quantitv  of  people ;  seveml  peopla 
came  into  mv  bed-room  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  or  thereabouts,  some  with,  guns  and 
some  with  swords,  requiring  me  to  get  out  of 
my  bed,  and  go  along  with  them ;  I  went  with 
them,  because  I  was  compelled  to  do  it ;  when 
I  went  down  there  were  many  others  below  c 
thev  were  standing  close  together,  I  dressed 
and  went  with  them ;  I  saw  several  I  knew» 
the  Nottingham  captain  was  there,  i  did  not 
observe  any  other  persons  I  knew  in  the  houi^ 
but  in  the  road  I  saw  l^dlam  the  father,  and 
the  two  sons,  and  Manchester  Tunier,  whom 
I  knew  by  sight.  I  did  oot  see  the  prisoner 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  house,  bat 
there  I  did,  and  he  had  a  gun  with  him,  and 
he  joined  the  rest  of  the  party ;  we  went  first 
to  Isaac  Walker's,  there  we  demanded  arms  fi 
a  gun  was  asked  for.  I  knew  the  prisoner  be* 
fore ;  I  have  no  reason  to  recollect  whether  I' 
vras  nearer  to  him  than  thirty  or  forty  yaide^ 
nor  do  I  believe  him  to  have  been  nearer  !• 
this  ipot;  we  got  a  gun  and  apiatd;  Mr. 
Imw  Wifter  gava^then  not  wiBinglyt  bM  be* 
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they  ihrtftteiMd  to  iboot  him  if  ha  did 
DOl  giye  them.  From  thence  they  went  to 
Beetwiok'fy  into  his  house,  and  brought  out  a 
fpuiy  they  made  a  noise  first,  they  did  not  get 
mmaxk  there,  and  they  carried  the  gun  away 
with  them,  the  prisoner  was  with  ns ,  we  went 
•eit  to  Samuel  Hunt's,  three  or  four  closes  off, 
wtot  into  the  bouse,  and  most  of  the  party  got 
bnad  and  chec'se  and  beer.  Hunt  dressed  and 
came  along  with  them  and  his  man,  a  gun  be- 
iBf  got  from  this  place,  the  man  oarried  the 
gno;  from  thence  we  went  to  Mary  Hepworth*s, 
ifhioh  is  several  closes  from  Hunt's ;  the  pri- 
•oner  continued  with  us ;  he  was  very  near ; 
there  was  a  great  disturbance  at  the  door^  and 
they  demanded  men  and  arms,  but  they  got 
aooe ;  when  they  demanded  men  and  »nns, 
apdthe  answer  was  they  had  got  none,  the 
iriBdow  was  broken ;  I  do  not  know  by  which 
of  the  party :  then  a  gun  went  off  from  tbe 
hand  of  the  Nottingham  captain,  and  shot 
Mn.  Hepworth's  man,  Robert  Walters.  I 
did  not  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time ;  I  saw 
1^  before  I  left  the  house  not  far  off,  in  the 
yard*  and  near  the  house,  but  I  cannot  say 
thai  I  saw  him  near  iirandreth ,  Manchester 
INmner,  Wiliam  Turner,  Isaac  Ludlam,  and 
yi^iUiam  Ludlam,  were  also  there ,  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  about  the  place ,  after  this  we 
got  one  gun  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  and  from 
tMDce  we  went  to  Pentridge-lane-end,  where 
thty  got  several  men  by  force,  most  of  those 
whom  they  got  were  in  bed  when  they  went 
up  to  the  bouses ;  I  heard  a  great  noise  at  se- 
Ttral  doors ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got 
aims  as  well  as  men  ;  they  then  went  to  Peo- 
tridge,  broke  into  several  houses  for  men  and 
anns ;  1  do  not  know  whether  they  got  any 
there,  for  here  I  left  them ;  they  were  break- 
ing into  some  house,  and  I  got  awsy,  and 
went  home  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  1  could.*' 

The  next  witness  who  is  called  is  Isaac  Wal- 
ker; he  tells  you  he  is  a  farmer  at  South- 
wingfield-park ;  belays,  *'  I  was  disturbed  on  the 
9th  of  June,  by  persons  coming  to  my  house 
about  half-past  eleven,  having  retired  with  my 
lajnily  to  bed ;  on  being  disturbed,  and  look- 
ing out,  I  saw  about  forty  persons  coming  up 
the  yard  to  the  front  of  the  house,  armed  with 
pikes  and  g^ns ;  they  demanded  a  gun  a  brace 
of  pistols  and  a  servant  man ;  I  told  them  I 
had  a  gun,  but  no  pistols;  they  said  they. were 
determined  to  have  my  gun  and  pistols  too :  I 
was  at  this  time  at  the  bed-room  window ;  they 
were  speaking  from  tbe  yard  lielow,  and 
pointed  a  g^n  at  me;  the  captain  did  (the 
man  who  appeared  to  be  captain),  and  said  if 
I  did  not  deliver  up  my  arms  they  would  fire ; 
he  ordered  them  to  break  the  door  open  ;  with 
that  I  went  down  and  opened  Uie  back-door, 
not  the  front  door ;  they  were  then  there,  and 
afterwards  went  rouud  to  meet  me  at  the 
badc-door;  I  took  the  gun  down  from  where  it 
hung,  and  delivered  it  them;  they  then  de- 
iqanded  my  servant ;  1  told  them  I  had  none ; 
they  went  away,  and  I  fastened  ihe  door,  and 
wi  going  up  (o  b^  but  they  knodied  again ; 


I  then  asked  them  what  they  were  oonuog  back 
for ;  and  where  they  were  going  to ;  they  said 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  and  that  they 
were  come  back,  for  that  they  knew  I  had  ai 
pistol,  and  were  determined  to  have  it ;  if  I  had 
not  two  I  had  one ;  I  told  them  I  had  one, 
but  I  begged  thev  would  let  me  keep  it ;  they 
said  they  had  orders  to  take  all  I  had,  and  then 
I  was  forced  to  give  it  them ;  I  gave  it  to  the 
captain,  he  asked  roe  if  it  was  loaded  ;  I  told 
him  it  was,  and  he  fired  it  off  at  the  door;  I  did 
not  see  where  he  put  it,  but  he  had  it  in  his 
hand  when  he  fired  it  off;  I  knew  Isaac  Lud- 
lam, William  Barker,  and  Thomas  Maslam  or 
Masden,  but  I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
others." 

Then,  upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says, 
*'  I  have  lived  at  Wingfield  for  five  and  twenty 
years;  I  have  not  known  William  Turner 
long ;  during  all  this  time,  I  have  known  no- 
thing one  way  or  the  other  as  to  his  general 
character." 

Mary  Hepworth  is  next  called,  who  says, 
''  I  occupy  a  farm  in  Southwingfield,  and  aid 
so  in  June  last;  I  was  disturbed  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  being  then  in  bed,  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  tbe  door  and  windows ;  I  got 
up  and  came  down  stairs,  and  found  William 
Hepworth  my  son,  and  mjr  two  servant  men. 
Fox  and  Robert  Walters,  m  the  kitchen  ;  the 
men  on  the  outside  called  out  for  guns  and 
men ;  I  told  them  they  riiould  have  neither 
guns  nor  men ;  they  then  moved  to  the  front  part 
of  the  house ;  some  broke  the  kitchen  window  ; 
the  shutter  was  on  the  inside,  and  that  was 
broken  and  forced  into  the  room,  and  they 
continued  to  demand  the  guns  and  men ;  a  ^n 
or  pistol,  I  do  not  know  which,  was  then  im- 
mediately fired  into  the  kitchen,  and  Robert 
Walters  was  shot  and  killed  by  it,  at  least  he 
died  in  perhaps  ten  minutes ;  he  was  stooping 
down,  when  the  firing  took  place,  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  boots  oo,  and  the  ball  entered  his 
neck ;  I  was  then  obliged  to  give  them  the 
gun ;  they  still  continued  to  call  out  for  a  gun 
and  a  man,  and  a  gun  was  given  to  them  out 
of  the  window  ;  they  did  not  take  any  men ;  I 
told  them  they  should  have  none ;  they  told 
me  they  would  serve  roe  the  same  if  I  did  not 
retire  from  the  window ;  I  told  them  that  they 
had  shot  one  man,  and  said  was  not  that 
sufficient ;  they  said  they  would  serve  me  the 
same  if  I  was  not  silent ;  After  they  were  gone 
away  I  went  out ;  I  saw  a  pike  that  was  found, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  stones  at  the 
door;  the  pike  found  is  like  that  little  one  (refer- 
ring to  one  you  saw  displayed  upon  the  table), 
but  it  had  a  shorter  stick  and  a  longer  iron/' 

Joseph  Wilkinson  was  next  culled  ;  he  9a}-s, 
"  I  lived  with  my  father  at  South-wingficld  on 
Sunday  the  8th,  and  iMonday  the  9th  of  June, 
before  the  rising  took  place ;  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Famley,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Thorpe- hill-wood  ;  I  saw  some  persons  go  by  ; 
Isaac  Ludlam,  James  Taylor,  Joseph  Taylor, 
and  Benjamin  Taylor ;  I  taw  them  afterwards^ 
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resuming  from  Ihc  wood ;  they  had  with  them  \ 
poles  about  three  yards  long ;  they  were  carry-  j 
ing  them  on  their  shoulders ;  the  bark  was  not 
then  oflT  thero,  and  they  had  two  or  three  each ; 
on  that  evening  I  happened  to  go  to  James 
Taylor's,  at  about  seven  o'clock ;  there  I  saw 
George  VVeightmany  William  Ludlam,  James 
Taylor,  Isaac  Ludlam ;  the  bark  was  now  off 
the  poles ;   I  did  not  see  anything  put  upon 
them,  nor  did  I  afterwards  see  them  when 
armed  with  any  iron  that  night ;  about  twenty 
people  came  to  my  father's  house ;  some  un- 
armed and  some  armed  with  spikes  and  the 
poles ;   the  poles  were  about  tlie  size  of  the 
poles  I  have  seen  here ;  James  Taylor,  Abrsr 
ham  James,  Miles  Bacon,  and  George  Weight- 
man  were    there,    but  did  not    come  up  to 
the  door ;  one  of  James  Taylor's  brothers  was 
there,  but  I  did  not  know  his  Christian  name ; 
a  pike  was  put  into  my  hand  by  James  Taylor ; 
I  ^bni  with  him  to  Frickley*s;  they  there  got 
nothing ;  they  went  next  to  Mr.  Marriot's  wire- 
mill;  there  tricy  ^ot  a  gun ;  James  Taylor  was 
there ;  George  W  eightman  demanded  it,  and 
i  afterwards  joined  a  large    party    at    Mr. 
Fletcher's ;  Brandreth  was  the  captain,  and  the 
prisoner  was  of  the  party  ;  he  had  a  gun ;  Ed- 
ward Turner  was  in  it ;  Thomas  Turner  was 
in  it,  they  both  liad  guns ;  another  Turner  was 
also  in  it,  that  is  Manchester  Turner,  and  he 
had    a  sword;    Samuel  Hunt;  had   a   pike; 
I  cannot  say  whether   Samuel  Ludlam  was 
there,  but  William  Ludlam  was,  and  had  a 
pike ;  the  captain  had  a  pistol  and  a  g^n ;  I 
went  with  the  party  beyond  Eastwood ;   I  do 
not  know  whether  the  captain  went  all  the 
way;    I  did  not   see  him    when  I  left  the 
party;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  prisoner 
did,  but  I  saw  him  at  the  lane  end  with  a  gun; 
I  cannot  recollect  seeing  him  any  where  else ; 
I  went  through  Pentridge  with  them  and  to 
Codnor,  and  thence  to  Eastwood.*' 

Then  Samuel  Fletcher  was  called  ;  he  says, 
**  On  the  9th  of  June  last  I  lived  at  Pentridge- 
lane-cnd ;  I  went  to  bed  with  my  family  about 
eleven  o'clock;  about  twelve  I  heard  ave  y  great 
noise  at  the  door,  as  if  persons  were  breaking 
in ;  I  got  up  out  of  bed,  and  ran  towards  the 
window  and  opened  it ;  I  saw  thirty  persons 
and  more,  five  or  six  of  them  with  guns,  which 
they  levelled  at  my  head,  all  standing  round 
the  window ;  the  others  appeared  to  have  large 
sticks  or  poles ;  they  cried  out^  '  Your  arms, 
your  arms,  damn  you,  we  want  your  arms.'  I 
said,  '  What  arms  ?'  they  said,  '  your  fire* 
arms ;  bring  them  down  and  open  thie  door,  or 
we  will  blow  your  brains  out ;'  I  said  I  had 
got  but  one ;  they  kept  on  swearing  that  they 
would  blow  my  brains  out ;  I  ran  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house  to  get  away ;  there  appeared 
nearly  as  many  there  as  on  the  other  side; 
finding  I  could  not  escape  I  stood  where  I  was, 
and  they  kept  on  beatmg  at  that  door,  and 
swearing  very  hard;  I  ordered  my  servant 
Shipman,  to  fetch  the  gun  down ;  he  ^tched  it, 
ana  it  was  handed  out  of  the  window  ;  the  per* 
8oa  who  took  it  desired  to  have  the  butt-end 


towwds  himself;  they  said,  *  get  you  dressed, 
or  we  will  blow  your  brains  out ;'  and  then 
they  called  out  for  Shipman  to  go  with  them, 
saying  that  if  he  did  not  they  would  blow  his 
brains  out,  and  I  desired  him,  he  going  with 
them,  to  take  notice  who  they  were.  I  said, 
<  thou  knowest  them,  they  are  all  Pentridge 
and  Wingfield  people :  escape  as  soon  as  yoju 
can  and  come  back  to  me ;  while  you  are  with 
them,  observe  them  and  what  they  do.' " 

William    Shipman    is    a   sen'ant   to    Mr. 
Fletcher.    He  says,  "  I  was  disturbed  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  June  last,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  by  a  knocking   at  the  door   which 
aroused  me;   I  rose  and  looked  out  at  the 
window,  and  saw  Joseph  Topham  and  several 
other  persons,  who  told  me  1  must  come  and 
go  with  them  ;  they  said,  they  had  a  man  and 
a  gun  from  every  jfiouse,  and  they  must  have 
one  from  this.    The  captain  bade  roe  com* 
down,  or  that  he  would  blow  my  brains  out ; 
he  said  he  had  shot  one  man  already,  and  he 
would  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  come  dovm ;  I 
afterwards  came  down  and  joined  them  under 
compulsion ;  I  went  with  them  as  far  as  Kim- 
berley,  beyond  Eastwood,  on  the  road  to  Not- 
tingham ;  then  we  went  to  Pentridge-lane-end, 
through  Pentridge ;   in  the  way  there,  I  MW 
James  Weightman  near  the  meeting-house ;  be 
had  in  his  hand  a  hat-full  of  bullets ;    I  took 
three  or  four  out ;  he  said,  '  do  not  take  any^ 
for  we  shall  be  slM>rt  enough ;  'Thomas  Weight- 
man  was  there  ;  this  was  ten  yards  after  I  had 
seen  the  bullets ;  he  said,  James  and  he  had 
orders  to  make  the  bullets,  and  to  make  cart- 
ridges; I  saw  George  Weightman  at  this  time 
there ;  one  Tapleton  of  Heage  told  him  tber^ 
were  two  barrels  of   gunpowder  at  a  place 
he  mentioned ;  but  that  they  had  not  strength 
enough  to  get  it  out.  Heage  is  about  two  miles 
from    Pentridge.     They    knocked  at    many 
houses  at  Pentridge  while  I  was  with  them^ 
calling  for  arms.     I  heard  the  conversation 
about    the   barrel    of  gunpowder.      Young 
Weightman  went  off,  and  I  afterwards  saw  him 
on  a  poney  riding  towards  Nottingham.    We 
went  to  Butterley,  then  to  Codnor,  then  to 
Langley-mill,     and   there   we   met    Georye 
Weightman.    ^Ve  stopped  at  Raynors',  on  the 
side  of  the  road  to  Langley-mill.    We  met 
George  Weightman  on  his  return  from  Not- 
tingham.   The  poney  was  sweating  veiy  bed. 
At  Nottingham  he  said  they  were  going  on 
well ;   that  the  soldiers  were  in  the  barracks, 
and  if  we  marched  forwards,  we  should  hate 
nothing  to  do  when  we  got  there.  The  prisoner 
was  with  this  party.    I  saw  him  at  Pentridge- 
lane-end,  and  I  saw  him  at  Codnor.    He  had 
a  gun  there.    They  formed  us  in  ranks  oppcK 
site  Mr.  Storer's.    The  captain  pic^^  ^^^  ^ 
Serjeant  who  was  to  be  over  us.    The  prisoner 
marched  l^  the  side  of  the  men,  and  the  cap- 
tain, Brandreth,  did  the  same.    I  saw  him  (toe 
prisoner)  at  Langley-mill,  I  saw  him  at  Re^ 
Dor's,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  at  Eesit* 
wood,  and  there  they  formed  us  into  ranks.    I 
cannot  siqr  wbelher  the  prisoner  assisliwl^  Imt 
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kt  w«t  bjf  tU  ilde.  At  RifUbcflqr  1 9M  tWiy, 
fud  itttrned  ID  my  matter:  I  went  with  tlieiii 
H  Kltlo  dittmice  beyond  Eutwood ;  m  fu  m 
KifliDeiiey* 

On  hit  cfos»-«nminatioD  he  sajii,  ^I  did 
wH  see  WiHitm  TVirner,  the  prisoner,  take  any 
yart  i*  foraiiof;  us  into  ranks,  nor  at  mj  mas- 
ttr*s  honte ;  bat  I  saw  him  about  a  quarter  of 
■  niie  fRMtt  it.  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  left 
the  party ;  but  I  saw  him  as  far  as  Eastwood. 
I  eannot  say  how  long  he  was  with  the  party. 
I  saw  him  at  Codnor  and  at  Raynor's.** 

On  his  re-examinattpn  he  says,  **  I  saw  him 
it  Slorer'S,  which  is  four  miles  from  Codnor. 
I  saw  him  at  Eastwood,  which  is  three  miles 
ftirthet.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  after 
Ikftt ;"  so  that  he  had  seen  him  for  seren  mileSy 
fit  thereabouts. 

Itenry   Hole  lives  at   Pentridge-lane-«nd. 
He  says,  *  On  the  8tb  of  June  I  saw  before 
Ocoige  Turner's  door  Samuel  Hunt,  and  eight 
«r  ten  others.    I  had  gone  for  a  jug  of  milk  to 
t  liefgMottr*s  house,  and  I  met  Samuel  Hunt 
mt  the  turnpike  road.    He  said,  'thou  art 
iMehing  that  for  the  men  to  night.*    I  said, 
*  what  menT    He  said,  '  those  rcTolutionen 
nvfeo  will  come  to-night  or  to-morrow  night.' 
I  said,  *  no,  I  beliefe  not ;'  and  he  ofl^r^  to 
Iky  me  ^  wtger  of  live  shillings  that  they  would 
ewie  thtt  nq;ht  or  the  Monday  night,  the  next 
wUffiit,    About  tweWe  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
ttfighf,  my  wife  and  I  were  awoke  by  a  fiolent 
Inmeking  at  the  door.    I  got  up  to  the  window,  | 
mid  cried  out,  '  who  is  there  ?  what  do  you 
Want  r'    Tlwy  said,  •  we  want  you  to  volun- 
Iter  yourself  to  go  with  us,  or  else  we  will 
bfeak  the  door  down,  and  murder   you.'    I 
urent  down  and  opened  the  door,  atid  I  saw 
fMir  men,   two  of   whom  I   knew,  Joseph 
Weighhnan    and  Joseph  Topham,    the  two 
Others  I  did  not  know.    They  had  pikes  similar 
10  those  on  the  table.    I  asked  where  they 
were  going  f     They  said,  *  to  Nottingham.' 
I  said,  *  I  could  not  pretend  to  go  with  them ; 
lliat  I  had  no  money  to  carry  me  there,  nor 
tny  body  to  take  care  of  my  family  while  I 
Was  gone.'    They  said  they  would  keep  me 
•ft  foist  beef  and  ale,  and  that  people  were 
fted  (who  would  come  in  two  dajrs)  to  take 
mtfe  of  CTery  man's  family.    I  went  out :   a 
vlke  wsB  forced  upon  me.    They  said,  I  had 
better  go  ttiat  night,  than  stop  till  morning ; 
that  they  would  come  in  a  cloud  out  of  Yoik- 
Mre  the  next  morning,  and  sweep  all  before 
Aim ;  and  those  who  refused  to  pi  would  all 
Im  shot    I  told  them,  if  they  were  going  to 
Hottingham,  I  should  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
pike,  it  was  so  heavy.    I  threw  it  down,  and 
one  picked  it  up.     [  had  gone  about  twenty 
Or  tliirty  yards  along  the  turnpike-road,  when 
I  Siw  twenty  or  thirty  men  armed  with  guns 
mid  other  weapons*    1  went  to  Fletcher's.    I 
SKW  the  captain  there,  but  I  did  not  know  him 
patticularly.     I  saw  the  prisoner  there,  and 
HMChester  Turner.    I  saw  Ludlam  senior, 
William  Ludlam,  William  Turner,  by  whom 
I  awm^the  priioiierk  .  I  htd-  IiMfwd  htia  eight 
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Of  nine  y^an.    The  pmty  io  whidi  diepnioiiw 
wfts,  came  up  as  1  waes  gomg  into  Fletcher^ 
yard.    I  heard  a  gun  fired  about  Mrs.  Hcp>- 
worth's,  and  the  party  seemed  to  come  froift 
that  direction.    Branareth  was  among  thefw, 
and  had  a  pistol  and  a  gun.    The  prisoner, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  ; 
the  Ludlams  had  pikes.    They  were  all  armed, 
and  took  William  Shipman  fWmi  FletcherV 
Brandreth  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  tho 
prisoner  marched  as  a  sort  of  officer— some- 
,  times  by  the  side,  sometimes  in  the  fiT>nt,  wiA 
Brandreth.   We  formed  into  Hne  at  Pentridw- 
lane-end,    and   the   prisoner   assisted,      w^ 
dirided  there  into  two  parties.    This  was  be^ 
fore  they  were  put  into  ranks.    After  thrr 
j  were  formed  into  ranks,  the  party  I  was  with 
!  went  to  Samuel  Booth's.    The  prisoner  wa» 
I  with  the  other  party.    We  took  >  Mr.  Booth'i 
;  son  Hugh,  and  from  Bockland  Hollow  three 
I  men.    I  saw  George  Wetghtman  upon  William 
,  Booth's  poney.   I  had  some  conversation  abo«t 
I  the  shootinff  with  William  Ludlam.    I  asked 
i  who  it  was  7  he  said  Robert  Walters.    I  aftei^ 
wards  went  to  Botterley  works ;  the  prisonet 
and  Brandreth  walked  together  in  front  of  the 
party,  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  boti 
ends  of  their  guns.    George  Goodwin  came  to 
the  door,  and  said,  *  what  do  vou  want  ?'  and 
the  prisoner  said,  <  your  men  /  be  said,  *  yott 
have  a  great  deal  too  many  already,  without 
it  were  a  better  object;'  and  then  they  march* 
ed  off  towards  Ripley ;  we  went  by  the  tnm-> 
pike-road  to  Ripley;    there  we  halted,  and 
Brandreth  said  we  must  give  three  cheers  at 
Ripley,  to  let  them  know  how  we  were  goitis 
on.    When  we  left  Ripley,  we  were  marched 
on  to\f  -xis  Codnor,  and  halted  at  the  glas^ 
house,  and  there  we  had  some  ale.    While  w« 
were  there  I  saw  John  Bacon,  whom  I  saw 
before  we  got  to  Butterley;   he  marched  ee 
well  as  us.    I  heard  him  make  a  speech ;  he 
said  that  goTemment  had  robbed  them  and 
plundered  them  of  all  they  ever  had  ;  this  was 
the  last  shift  they  could  ever  make,  they  must 
either  fight  or  stlirve.    Before  we  left  the  gla^is^ 
house  we  were  joined  by  a  party  that  came  up 
to  us,  headed  by  Manchester  Turner ;  he  wa^ 
not  with  us  before.     The  landlord  then  ww% 
Bacon  and  Brandreth  the  bill  at  the  Glass 
House,   and  they  said  they  would  pay  in  « 
fortnight,  when  the  job  was  over.    AVe  weie 
next  joined  by  a  party  that  came  from  Swan* 
wick  ;  we  then  went  along  the  road  for  Langlej* 
mill,  and  halted  again  at  RaynoKs;   and   I 
sttxKi  in  the  ranks.    I  could  hear  part  of  what 
passed,  but  not  all.    I  heard  the  prisoner  order 
the  men  to  go  in  and  take  his  man  and  bis 
gun ;  this  was  at  Raynor's.    Young  Raynor 
said  he  would  not  go ;  the  pri^ner  said  if  he 
would  not  go  he  would  shoot  him ;  he  said  he 
would  rather  suffer  than  go ;  the  prisoner  went 
out  and  called  Brandreth  to  bis  assistance,  who 
eame  and  said  '  if  you  do  not  turn  out,    I 
will  blow  a  bullet  through  yon.'    A  great  deal 
of  bad  language  was  used  by  the  prisoiter  en^ 
Bwyidwh  to  Raynor.    Ibey  took  away  Rsyi* 
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'  hot's  man  md  giro,  aixl  a  pitch  fork.    We 
then  proceeded  on  the  roid  towards  Langley- 
niill,  and  in  our  way  we  met  a  man  with  fife 
cows ;  we  took  him  away  with  ns  by  com- 
miUion ;  we  met  George  W eis^tman  at  Lang- 
ley-mill  upon  a  poney ;   he  said,  being  asked 
the  question,   *  all  is  right ;  they  have  bom- 
barded Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  it  is  given  up  to  them,  only  keep  marching 
cm ;'  and  they  kept  marching  on.    The  cap- 
tain Brand reth,    and    the   prisoner  William 
Turner,  had  some  private  conversation,  and 
then  we  marched  on  to  Eastwood.     I  saw 
James  Barnes ;  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand ;  he 
came  from  Swanwick   with  the  party,    and 
joined  at  Cod  nor;   I  said  to  him,  'art  thou 
one  of  them  ;*  and  he  said,  *  yes.'     I  asked 
him  what  they  were  going  to  do  at  Nottingham; 
he  said  they  had  fixed  up  a  fresh  government 
at  Nottingham ;  and  they  were  going  there  to 
defend  it  until  the  other  counties  came  into 
their  terms ;  he  said  that  by  a  letter  he  had 
yesterday  seen  from  London,  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden- 
club  party,  if  they  were  not  already ;   he  said 
he  had  never  been  seated  since  four  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  five  minutes  together.     I 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing;   he  said 
he  h<id  been  providing  guns,  spikes,  and  am- 
mtmition  at  Eastwood.    The  companies  seem- 
ed quite  disordered,   and  Brandreth  ordered 
them  into  the  ranks.    I  went  into  rank  again ; 
I  stayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  turned  out 
of  the  rank.    Brandreth  came  and  ordered  me 
into  the  rank ;  I  said  I  would  not  go  in  ag^in  j 
for  him  or  any  of  his  men.    I  was  armed  with  i 
a  stack  paring  knife ;  when  I  said  I  would  not  | 
go  in  again,   I  saw  him  cock  his  gun;   the  j 
knife  with  which  I  was  armed  was  put  into  a  | 
stick  about  a  yard  long ;  when  he  cocked  his  < 
gun,  I  stepped  up  to  him,  and  said  if  he  offer-' ! 
ed  to  level  nis  gun  I  would  hack  his  head  off; 
he  stood  a  little  while,  and  then  he  turned  off  ! 
flrom  me.    I  marched  back  towards  Langley-  { 
ihill ;    I  Went  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,   and  , 
then  I  heard  a  cry  of  'do  not  shoot.'     |  ; 
turned  round,  and  I  saw  Brandreth  with  his  j 
gdn  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  pointed  towards  | 
me ;- 1  saw  Thomas  Turner  take  hold  of  him  | 
and  pull  the  gun  off;  marching  a  little  further 
Savage  followed  me ;   he  had  a  short  pistol, 
and  said  if  I  did  not  turn  back  he  would  blow 
a  bnllet  through  me.    At  Codnor  we  were 
about  two  hundred  strong ;  on  my  return  I  saw 
a  party  of  about  fifty  apparently,  some  of  them 
were  armed ;  but  the  biggest  part  had  no  arms. 
I  saw  a  party  afterwards  which  appeared  to  be 
about  sixty ;  in  short,  I  think  altogether  there 
might  be  better  than  three  hundred  men  in 
these  several  transactions  of  which  I  have 
spoken.    The  prisoner  appeared  to  be  a  sort 
of  captain  or  commander  under  Brandreth, 
under  whom  we  all  were." 

Then,  upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says, 
^  Nobody  heard  what  Barnes  said  but  myself; 
Turner  was  not  in  the  room  when  Bacon  said 
what  hd  dtd." 
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William  Booth  t^lls  you,  that  in  June  last 
he  lived  at  Pentridge-lane-end.      He  says, 
"  on  Monday,  the-  9th  of  June,  I  was  disturbed 
between  twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the  mom- 
iog*  ^y  ^  parcel  of  men,  who  came  with  pilfes 
and  guns,  rapping  at  the  door.    I  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  I  observed  a  quantity 
of  men  standing  round  the  door,  some  wim 
spikes  and  some  with  guns ;  they  called  loudly, 
and  I  went  to  the  window,  saying,  '  wliat  oo 
you  want ;' — '  you  and  your  guns,'  was  the 
answer.    I  said,  '  I  have  no  guns ;'  and  they 
replied,   *  then  we  must  have  you.'    I  said, 
'  i  cannot  go,  I  am  ballotted  for  the  militia, 
and  must  go  to  Derby  to-day.'     They  said, 
'  come  down  and  open  the  door,  we  will  free 
you  from  the  militia ;    or  if  you  do  not  come 
down,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out.'    This  was 
said  all  by  one  person.    I  went  down  stairs, 
they  were  breaking  the  door ;  there  was  a  large 
iron  bolt  to  the  door,  and  as  I  .was  drawing 
the  bolt,  part  fell  into  my  hand.    I  observea 
many  people  when  the  door  was  opened,  some 
had  guns,    some    had   spikes;    six  or  eight 
rushed  into  the  house.     The  captain  said, 
*  where  are  your  clothes  ?'      I  said,    *  they 
are  up  stairs,'  and  he  told  me  to  put  them  on 
immediately.    I  went  up  stairs,  nobody  went 
up  with  me;   the  captain  and  some  others 
lighted  a  candle  and  followed  me  up.    The 
prisoner  was  one  who  followed  me  up  stairs. 
Above,  the  captain  ordered  me  to  dress  as  ^t 
as  I  could.    I  said,  '  I  would  make  what  haste 
I  could.'     The  captain  said,  'make  haste; 
look  sharp  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out.* 
The  prisoner  was  one  up  stairs  at  this  time. 
The  captain  told  me  to  look  sharp ;  and  said, 
'  you  seem  to  wish  me  to  shoot  you.'    I  said, 
'  I  had  rather  you  would  not.'    He  said,  '  If 
you  do  not  look  sharp  I  shall.'    They  took  me 
down  stairs  into  the  nouse  place.    I  was  going 
to  set  down  on  the  squab  to  put  my  boots  on, 
and  to  lace  them ;  and  he  saia,  '  if  I  stayed  to 
lace  my  boots,  he  would  blow  me  through.' 
They  drove  me  out  of  the  house  before  them. 
One  called  me  by  my  surname,  and    said, 
'  have   not  you  a   gun ;'   and  I  said,   '  no.* 
They  said,  '  you  must  take  a  fork.'    I  told 
them  I  could  not  find  one ;  I  took  nothing  with 
me  at  all.    They  took  me  to  the  end  of  the 
lane,  out  of  the  yard  into  the  high  road,  and 
there  I  saw  a  number  of  men  standing  in  ranks, 
two  deep;  some  had  arms,  some  had  not^ 
some  had  pikes,  and  some  had  guns.     The 
captain  took  me  along  the  ranks,  until  he  came 
to  a  man  with  a  gun,   and  he  said  to  him, 
'  take  this  man  as  a  prisoner,  if  he  offers  tO 
get  away,  shoot  him.'    When  in  J'entridge- 
lane,  I  heard  men  over  the  road;  they  were 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  calling  to  them  to  get 
up.    They  went  to  Mr.  Storer  s,  where  they 
halted ;  he  was  taken.    Some  other  men  came 
up  while  we  stood  there ;   llie  captain  said, 
'  if  there  be  any  of  you  that  have  been  in  the 
volunteers  or  in  the  local  militia,  step  forwards 
three  paces  ;*  none  did.    The  men  were  placed 
at  this  time  three  deep.    We  went  to  Peot- 
4  C 
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.  lidge-lane-end ;  a  gun  was  ftred  to  ette  a 
signal  Dear  Butterlev.  I  itaw  George  Weight- 
man  with  Mr.  Booth  s  )K)ney.  Brand reth  said  to 
hioiy  '  tfake  this  poney  and  ride  to  Nuttingliam 
Sorest,  to  see  what  is  going  on  there,  and 
come  back  and  meet  us  at  LaBglev-mill  to 
bring  tidings/  The  captain  said,  '  I  thought 
Pentridge  woukl  have  been  all  ready.  It  is 
the  worst  place  we  have  been  at.  We  should 
have  been  at  Nottingham  by  three  o*clock.' 
And  then  we  went  to  Butterley  after  that. 
We  there  saw  Mr.  Goodwin,  from  the  foundry; 
we  went  over  the  coke  croft  to  Ripley  and 
God  nor,  thence  to  the  Glass  House ;  old  Isaac 
Ludlam  was  there.  He  was  one-  lie  said, 
'  captain,  some  man  must  stop  out  in  the  road, 
or  tne  biggest  part  of  the  men  will  get  away.* 
.  He  stayed  at  the  door  all  the  time.  I  asked  the 
prisoner,  ^  when  did  you  begin  last  night,  and 
where.'  He  said,  '  at  ten  o*clock  at  Wing- 
ield.'  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  called  at 
Bearce's ;  he  said,  '  bo  ;  we  mean  to  call  on 
that  beggar  when  we  come  back.'  When  we 
went  from  Codnor,  we  went  by  the  house  of 
Mr.  Sterland>  the  party  was  halted  there. 
Some  men  went  to  Mr.  Sterland's  yard,  and 
brought  out  some  men'  and  some  forks. 
William  Turner  and  Samuel  Hunt  were  among 
those  that  went.  From  thence  they  went  to 
Mr.  Raynor*s,  and  stopped  there.  I  saw  the 
int  man  go  in ;  Turner  was  among  them,  he 
bad  a  gun.  Turner  came  out  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  called  for  the  captain,  and 
said,  *  he  is  not  willing  to  go.'  The  captain 
said,  '  shoot  him  then ;  we  will  either  have 
him  dead  or  alive.'  The  prisoner  returned 
into  the  house  again,  and  in  about  five  or  six 
minutes  he  came  out  again,  and  called  to  the 
captain  to  come  to  him ;  the  captain  did ;  they 
talked  together  about  five  minutes,  and  he  then 
went  in  again.  W^e  went  next  to  Langley- 
mill;  George  Weightman  was  there.  Some 
of  the  men  went  round  the  road,  or  crossed 
over  by  the  mill  a  shorter  way.  We  met  again 
at  the  toll  bar.  I  do  not  know  whether  George 
Weightman  had  been  at  Nottingham,  but  one 
of  the  men  asked  him  how  they  were  going 
on ;  he  said,  '  very  well ;  the  soldiers  are  in 
the  barracks ;  march  on  as  fast  as  you  can.' 
I  saw  Hole  there ;  and  when  he  was  going 
away,  he  told  the  prisoner  he  would  not  stop 
any  longer;  that  he  would  go  back.  The 
prisoner  said,  '  if  you  go  back  you  will  be 
•hot.'  -'  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  do  not  mind,  I 
will  not  go  any  further.'  The  prisoner  imme- 
diately called  out  to  the  captain,  and  said, 
*  that  a  man  was  going  back  ;*  and  the  captain 
came  immediately  to  Hole;"  and  then  in  other 
respects,  he  confirms  the  account  which  Hole 
himself  had  given. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says,  ''  the 
prisoner  warned  Hole  that  if  he  went  away  he 
would  be  shot ;  he  was  neither  shot  nor  fired 
at,  notwithstanding  the  threats  used ;  the 
captain  was  the  person  who  levelled  the  gun  at 
kim,  and  was  prevented  by  some  of  the  party 
fh>m  firing  it  off.    I  joined  them  at  Pentridge- 
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hme-end ;  we  went  from  thence  to  Pentridge, 
then  to  Butteriey,  Ripley  and  Cod  nor.  I  did 
not  he»r  Bacon  make  a  speech ;  1  saw  him  go 
into  the  house ;  the  prisoner  was  where  I  was, 
which  was  the  parlour,  and  Bacon  in  the 
kitchen;  I  did  not  hear  a  word.  I  went  from 
Codnor  as  far  as  Langley-mill,  and  I  left  the 
party  beyond  Eastwood ;  there  were  not  so 
many  when  I  came  away  as  when  I  went  to  the 
party ;  when  I  left  them  I  think  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred." 

John  Storer  is  next  called,  who  tells  yon  be 
is  a  farmer  at  Pentridge ;   he  says,  "  On  the 
9th  of  June,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  momif>g, 
I  was  disturbed  by  a  party  of  persons  who 
came  to  my  house,  they  appeared  to  be  in 
number  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  I  was  awakened  by 
a  dog's  barking  first,  and  I  weqt  to  the  window, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  guns  and  pikes 
pointed  directly  at  me ;    they  said  *  aamn 
your  eyes  you  must  go  with  us  instantly,'  this 
was  said  by  the  prisoner,  William  Turner ;  I 
asked,  was  there  no  excuse,  and  the  prisoner 
answered,    *  no ;'  he  said  there  were  several 
at  our  house  liable  to  go,  and  he  said,  if  I  did 
not  go  and  take  a  gun  instantly,  they  would 
break  into  the  house  immediately  and  shoot  me 
and  all  that  were  in  it ;  the  captain  had  just 
shot  Mrs.  Hepworth*s  man,  and  all  must  go 
or  be  shot ;  1  was  undressed  at  this  time,  and 
I  went  fix>m  the  window  to  dress  myself;    I 
told  him  if  he  would  give  me  a  little  time  I 
would  go ;  my  inducement  was,  that  I  thought 
I  should  be  shot ;  while  I  was  dressing  myself 
they  called  to  me,  and  told  me  to  malie  haste 
or  they  would  make  me  so  that  I  could  not  go ; 
I  dressed  myself,  took  my  gun  and  went  out 
immediately ;   somebody  a.^ed  me,  I  do  not 
know  who,  whether  my  gun  was  loaded ;    I 
told  them  it  was  not ;    they  asked  me  if  I  had 
got  any  shot  and  powder ;  I  told  them  I  had 
got  a  little  shot  but  no  powder ;   they  said  it 
did  not  matter,   they  should  have  plenty  of 
powder  in  a  short  time ;  when  I  got  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  lane,  I  told  them  I  had  been 
very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  was  not  fit  to 
go;    I  said  I  could  not  carry  the  gun  any 
further,   they  said  then  it  must  go  with  the 
baggage;   I  asked  them  where  the  baggage 
was ;  they  said  they  had  not  any  at  that  time, 
but  that  they  should  have;    they  expresised 
great  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  captain 
and  their  party  from  the  lane-end ;   in  about 
twenty  minutes  they  came  up  ;  I  asked  where 
they  were  going  to ;  they  said  they  were  going 
to  Nottingham ;  they  were  going  immediately 
there,  that  it  was  to  be  a  general  rising,  and 
people  were  comins  in  all  directions;   that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  were  coming 
from  Shefiield ;  that  there  would  be  ten  thousand 
assemble  that  day ;  thai  liberty  would  be  pro- 
claimed, and  there  would  be  an  end  of  tyranny ; 
they  stood  all  in  a  body,  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  that  body ;  he  had  a  gun ;   Isaac  I^dlam 
senior,  and  William  Barker  was  there;'  they 
said  the  captain  was  at  Pentridge-lane-end^ 
and  would  soon  come  up ;  he  di<l  ^*ith  the 
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dther  bodjr,  and  whea  tbcy  were  all  together 
there  were  about  a  hundred ;  the  greatest 
number  armed  with  guns  and  pikes ;  the  cap- 
tain ordered  them  to  fall  in  three  deep ,  those 
with  guns  in  front ;  then  he  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  prisoner  and  with  Manchester 
Turner,  and  the  principal  men,  and  then  he 
said  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  non-commis- 
sioned officers;  he  then  asked  if  there  were 
any  men  who  knew  their  duty,  or  had  been  in 
the  local  militia ;  that  they  wanted  non-cotn- 
roissioned  officers,  and  tliose  who  knew  their 
duty,  or  had  been  in  the  local  militia,  would 
be  so  appointed,  and  would  have  the  command 
of  a  number  of  men  each,  I  hare  no  doubt 
some  turned  out ;  the  men  were  formed  three 
deep,  they  were  ordered  to  march  by  the  cap- 
tain who  was  in  advance,  and  then  I  saw  Isaac 
Ludlam  senior,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
guard; we  then  marched;  the  prisoner  was 
out  of  the  ranks ;  I  do  not  know  who  marched 
at  the  head ;  we  marched  up  the  lane  towards 
Pentridge,  and  there  a  great  many  houses  were 
attacked,  and  guns  were  taken  by  them,  and 
men  also ;  while  at  Pentridge  I  feigned  myself 
ill,  and  when  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I  told 
them  I  could  not  go  any  farther ;  the  captain 
came  up,  and  said  I  must  go,  that  they  would 
all  do  in  that  way ;  some  said,  *  damn  him, 
shoot  him  ;*  some  said,  '  run  a  pike  through 
him  ;*  they  then  appointed  two  men  to  take 
hold  of  each  arm,  and  lead  me  up  Pentridge ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  body  I  pretended  illness, 
and  the  two  men  held  me  up.  I  went  with 
them  all  the  way  up  Pentridge,  and  then  a 
poney  of  Booth's  was  fetched  out,  and  I  was 
put  on  it.  I  did  not  continue  long,  and  then 
I  pretended  to  fall  off  the  poney ;  I  was  not 
put  on  again,  this  brought  the  captain  up,  and 
he  said, '  damn  him,  put  a  pike  tnrough  him.* 
I  said, '  you  had  better  shoot  me,*  and  he,  or 
some  person  said,  '  damn  him,  leave  him,  we 
can  do  without  one  ;*  he  ordered  the  men  to  face 
about  to  the  right,  and  march,  which  they  did, 
and  left  me.  I  did  uot  go  with  (hem  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  altogether.  I  saw 
the  prisoner  frequently ;  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  Pentridge  going  to  different  houses, 
the  doors  of  which  they  were  breaking  open. 
After  I  had  quitted  them,  I  went  to  William 
Booth's,  and  we  went  to  the  house  of  William 
Weigfatman ;  he  came  in  while  we  were  at 
William  Booth's ;  the  party  was  but  just  gone ; 
I  did  not  see  William  Weightman  in  the  party; 
at  his  house  I  saw  a  bag  of  bullets ;  I  went 
with  Booth  to  the  constables'  and  gave  in- 
formation, and  we  went  back  to  Weightman's 
house  to  get  the  bullets ;  his  wife  held  the  door, 
but  I  could  neither  find  Weightman  nor  the 
bullets ;  we  did  not  go  into  the  house ;  Tho- 
mas Weightman  was  of  the  party,  armed  with 
a  pike,  Joseph  Weightman  senior  had  a  pike, 
Manchester  Turner  had  a  sword,  William 
Ludlam  had  a  pike.  Hunt  had  a  pike,  Topham 
fiad  a  pike,  Johnson  hsd  a  pike,  James 
Taylor  a  pike,  Joseph  Taylor  a  gun,  William 
Baiker  had  a  pike ;  they  were  altogether  about 
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a  bundled ;  when  I  left  them  there  i4)peiu^ 
to  be  a  great  many  less,  a  great  many  had 
quitted. 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  had 
known  the  prisoner  before,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  about  his  person ;  I  saw  him  last 
Thursday  or  Friday ;  I  was  not  examined  upon 
the  former  trial." 

George  Goodwin  is  called,  he  tells  you,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  Butterley-works  ;* 
that  there  are  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
people  in  the  employ  of  the  Butterley  company,' 
then  he  says,  **  under  an  apprehension  of  some 
disturbance,  special  constables  were  sworn  in 
on  Saturday  the  7th  of  June ;  I  was  sworn  ia 
as  one ;  in  consequence  of  information  recei?- 
ed,  we  armed  some  of  our  men  on  the  9th, 
and  I  took  the  command  of  them  myself.  I' 
was  at  Kipley,  and  remained  there  on  the  alert' 
till  day-light  in  the  morning  of  the  10th;  our 
men  had  guns,  and  they  were  to  defend  the 
works;  while  at  Ripley  I  heard  a  noise  of 
guns  firing,  which  appeared  to  be  at  Pentridge 
and  Pentridge-lane-end ;  at  break  of  day  I  re- 
turned to  the  works;  at  a  little  after  throe 
o'clock,  I  saw  George  Weightman  on  horse-' 
back,  he  was  goins  on  the  road  from  Pentridge' 
to  Nottingham ;  I  called  to  him  to  stop,  he 
did  not,  and  soon  after  this  I  saw  an  hundred 
men  in  a  body,  marching  like  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, two  abreast,  in  column ;  they  marched 
up  in  front  of  the  house ;  the  doors  of  the  Iron- 
works were  closed ;  the  Captain  looked  at  the 
gates,  and  I  saw  him  knock;  he  cried  out  to 
the  men, '  halt,  to  the  right  ftice,  front ;'  they 
fronted  the  office,  which  was  before  to  the 
right.  I  asked  him, '  what  is  your  object  here  f* 
he  said,  '  we  want  your  men  ;*  I  told  him  he 
should  not  have  one,  that  there  were  too  many 
men  already,  unless  they  were  going  for  a 
better  purpose.  I  told  them  to  disperse,  the 
law  was  too  strong  for  them ;  they  were  going 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  would  be 
hanged.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  James  Tay- 
lor, and  Isaac  Moore  were  there ;  I  spoke  to 
Ludlam  and  said,  '  go  home,  you  have  got  a 
halter  about  your  neck,  you  will  be  hansed ;' 
he  said,  '  I  cannot  go  back,  I  am  as  bad  as  I 
can  be,  I  must  go  on.'  I  had  men  in  the  office 
at  this  time,  armed ;  when  1  saw  the  rebels 
approaching,  I  ordered  them  to  retire  into  (he 
office,  and  defend  themselves  there.  I  took 
Ludlam  by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  to- 
wards tlie  office ;  I  did  the  same  to  the  other  men 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  but  neither  of 
the  three  went  into  the  office ;  others  went  in, 
and  remained  there  sheltered  and  secure ;  after 
a  short  pause,  in  which  the  two  parties  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  the  Captain  gave  the 
word,  *  march,*  and  took  the  men  away ;  and 
they  proceeded  towards  Nottingham ;  another 
body  came  shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  about 
forty,  but  they  did  not  come  near  to  us ;  they 
were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns ,  they  came 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  party,  and 
proceeded  on  towards  Notun^ham.  I  saw 
also  other  stragglers  going  in  Uie  same  dii^pfF 
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lion;  aboQt  half  an  hoar  after  I  saw  William  - 
Weightman  on  horseback;  Taylor  was  with 
hia ;  I  laid  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  stopped 
him ;  I  took  a  bag  of  bullets  from  him,*'  which 
hb  produces,  ^  it  weighed  about  eighty-four 
pounds;  they  were  for  g^ns  of  different 
Dores,  and  in  number  they  might  amount  to 
from  1,500  to  2,000;  in  the  bag  there  were 
noolds  for  cartridges,  and  there  was  paper 
■Uo  to  make  them. 

In  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ''  I  was 
sworn  in  a  special  constable,  and  Martin  and 
Shirley  Asbury  were  sworn  in  at  the  same  time. ! 

I  am  not  aware  that  they  had  any  particular  ' 
directions  as  to  their  duty.    They  were  sworn 
in  xipon  the  spur  of  the  moment. ' 

Then  George  Raynor  is  called.    Ue  says,  he 

II  a  isrmer,  ukI  that  he  lires  with  his  lather. 
**  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June 
last,  some  persons  came  to  our  house,  which 
ii  situate  near  the  tumpike-road  from  Codnor 
to  Nottingham.  There  were  about  four 
hundred  armed  with  guns  and  pikes.  I  know 
IIm  prisoner,  and  he  was  the  first  that  entered ; 
when  I  first  saw  him,  I  stood  in  my  father's 
door-stead.  lie  had  a  gun  in  his  band ;  he 
pntented  it  at  me,  and  said,  '  damn  your 
eyes,  turn  out.'  I  said,  *  no,  I  will  not  turn 
out.'  lie  followed  me,  and  said,  *  Then  you 
will  not  turn  out  2'  I  said  *no,  I  will  not.' 
After  speaking  to  me  twice,  he  then  cocked  a 
fan,  and  insisted  upon  my  taming  out  and 
joining  their  party,  lie  desired  me  to  remem- 
ber that  they  had  shot  one  roan,  and  that  I 
ahould  share  the  same  fate  for  my  stupidity,  if 
I  did  not  immediately  turn  out.  I  told  him  I 
should  not  go.  I  kept  retiring  towards  the 
house.  He  pushed  the  gun  into  my  side  several 
times,  and  insisted  upon  my  turning  out. 
When  I  got  about  the  middle  of  my  house 
door,  this  was  again  repeated ;  that  is,  '  damn 
your  eyes,  if  you  stir  one  step,  I  will  blow  it  at 
you.'  1  had  a  gun  on  one  of  the  joists  at  tlie 
top  of  the  house.  The  prisoner  took  it  down, 
and  said,  *  you  have  got  a  gun,  I  see ;  I  must 
have  this.'     He  charjred  it,  with  several  other 

Eiecei  which  were  charged  at  the  same  time, 
[e  next  came  to  roe,  and  said,  <  You  roust  go 
along  with  us.*  I  told  him  I  should  not  go ;  | 
before  I  left  my  own  house,  I  must  know  on 
what  business  they  were  going.  I1ie  prisoner 
told  me  they  were  going  to  wipe  off  the  national 
debt,  and  begin  again : — that  they  were 
Barching  upon  Nottingham.  The  prisoner 
■aid,  they  luixl  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and  would 
halt  at  our  house.  They  remained  more  than 
half  an  hour.  There  were  about  fifty  per- 
son* in  the  house  place,  parlour,  and  kitchen. 
There  was  a  senant  of  the  name  of  James 
Raynor,  whom  they  took  along  with  them." 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  said  I 
had  rather  lose  my  life  than  go  along  with  them. 
They  did  me  no  harm.  They  killed  a  dog ;  and 
aome  pitchforks  were  taken.  I  am  quite  sure," 
he  says,  "  that  the  prisoner  took  the  gun  down 
£rom  his  shoulder,  and  cocked  it ;  I  saw  him 
cock  it;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  wai  cocked 


when  he  jobbed  it  into  my  side.  It  never  was 
uncocked.  I  saw  it  cocked  immediately  be- 
fore he  jobbed  against  my  side.  I  think  the 
number  of  the  party  altogether  might  be  four 
hundred ;  fifty  came  into  my  house.  The  rest, 
remained  outside,  searchinff  for  forks  and  other 
things.  I  didnot^know  the  prisoner  before. 
James  Raynor,  the  servant,  was  away  about 
two  hours  and  a  half,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance. The  party  were  at  our  house  about 
six,  and  James  Kaynor  miglit  return  about 
nine." 

On  his  re-examination,  he  says,  **  They 
took  three  or  four  hayforks,  and  a  pitching 
fork." 

William  Roper  lives  at  the  race  stand  upon 
Nottingham-forest.  He  says,  **  I  was  at  noU 
tingham  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of 
June.  At  about  half  past  eleven  I  set  out  to  re- 
turn home.  On  coming  on  the  race-course,  I 
met  two  people,  and  afterwards  others.  I  should 
think  I  saw  altogether  about  a  hundred,  more  or 
less,  in  a  line  one  behind  another,  two  deep ; 
and  there  were  several  in  the  centre  speaking 
to  the  others.  I  passed  by  them,  Mr.  rerciviu 
being  with  me,  in  the  front  of  them.  When 
we  had  passed  them  about  twenty  yards,  there 
were  eight  or  ten  came  after  us.  The  men 
in  the  line  were  armed  with  poles,  about  a 
doxen  of  them.  The  men  that  came  after  us 
had  long  poles.  They  stopped  us,  and  brought 
down  the  poles  to  a'charge  on  Percival  and  me.  I 
could  not  see  what  was  at  the  end  of  the  poles. 
We  afterwards  had  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  passed  on,  and  went  to  my  own 
house.  It  began  to  rain.  I  again  came  out. 
There  is  a  shed  near  my  house.  Some  of  them 
came  up  while  I  stood  under  the  piazzas.  I 
remained  there  some  time.  They  came  up^ 
drawn  up  as  before,  two  deep.  I  left  them, 
and  went  into  the  house,  and  about  one  o'clock 
they  knocked  at  the  door.  I  asked  what  they 
wanted.  They  asked  whether  I  had  not  got 
some  arms.  I  told  them,  *  Yes.'  Tltey  said, 
'  You  must  deliver  up  your  arms.'  I  told  them 
I  would  not.  They  said  if  I  did  not,  they 
must  break  my  door  open,  and  take  them  by 
force.  I  said,  that  if  they  did,  I  should  blow 
the  first  man's  brains  out  that  came  in.  They 
said,  *  Will  you  V  I  answered  *  Yes.'  They 
said,  '  Bring  the  men  up  with  the  fire-arms.' 
They  did  not  finally  succeed  in  getting  the 
arms.  They  asked  what  arms  I  had.  I  told 
them  I  had  a  fusee  and  a  rifle-piece,  which  I 
would  not  deliver  up,  and  they  went  away  with- 
out them  about  two  o'clock.  Some  were  left 
behind  ;  but  I  heard  the  greater  part  of  them 
go.  After  they  were  gone.  I  went  out  about 
three  in  the  rooming,  and  picked  a  pole  up, 
not  so  good  as  those  here." 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  sa)'s,  **  It 
was  a  wet  night  and  dark.  I  saw  about  a 
hundred  men,  and  about  a  dozen  of  them  had 
poles." 

On  being  re-examined,  he  says,   "  If  the 
others  had  had  any  poles,  I  should  have 
them."  '  «--    ' 
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Captain  PliiUpt  of  tbe  15tli  hnssan,  was 
next  called.  He  was  at  that  time  an  officer, 
stationed  in  the  barracks  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  Nottingham.  He  says  that  on  the 
9th  of  June  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and 
confusion  in  the  town ;  but  he  was  not  in  the 
town  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  it 
from  any  local  observation.  He  says,  the  mili- 
tary were  sent  for  in  consequence  of  what  had 
happened,  he  supposes,  in  the  town.  They 
remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
returned.  Then  he  says,  ''  The  next  morning, 
about  half  past  six,  I  was  called  out ;  and  I 
went  with  Mr.  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Mundy,  with 
twenty  men,  in  the  direction  of  Pentridge. 
About  half  a  mile  before  we  got  to  Eastwood, 
I  saw  some  men  armed  with  pikes  flying  over 
fields  in  diflerent  direction,  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  They  were  so  far  off  we  could  not  over* 
take  them.  We  proceeded  on  through  East- 
wood, and  between  Eastwood  and  Langley- 
mill  we  came  up  with  a  party  of  about  sixty 
men.  One  man  attempted  to  rally  the  others, 
and  to  make  them  stand,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  chief  of  them.  Most  of  the  men  were  armel 
with  pikes  and  guns.  They  paid  no  attention 
to  him ;  they  fled  over  the  hedges,  and  dispersed 
in  all  directions.  We  took  about  six-and-thirty 
of  them  prisoners.  We  found  a  considerable 
number  of  guns  and  pikes,  wliich  had  been 
thrown  away.  Five  or  six  of  the  men  were 
found  and  taken  with  the  arms  in  their 
hands." 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^  I  was 
about  sixty  yards  from  them  when  I  saw-  this 
person  attempt  to  form  them ;  I  have  been 
stationed  at  Nottingham  about  a  month,  and  I 
am  not  quartered  there  at  this  time.*' 

The  last  witness  who  is  called  b  the  high 
sheriff  of  this  county,  who,  in  the  ready  and 
vigorous  execution  of  Uie high  duties  with  which 
he  is  intrusted,  on  receiving  information  of 
this,  whatever  ii  is  to  be  termed,  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  party ;  he  saw  what  captain  Philips  has 
represented  ;  and  his  evidence  concludes  with 
stating,  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  in  a  ditch,  and 
took  him  into  custody. 

This,  i^entlemcn,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  prosecution.  After  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  and  his  witnesses  had  been 
heard,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  I  called  upon 
the  prisoner  to  ascertain  if  he  had  any  thinff 
to  urge  in  his  own  defence ;  but  all  he  has  said 
consists  in  denying  that  the  gun  was  cocked 
at  the  time  that  it  was  driven  against  the  tide 
of  the  witness  Raynor ;  whose  evidence  I  have 
read  to  this  point.  In  efiect  therefore,  he  has 
left  his  defence  to  the  powerful  observations  so 
ably  urged  by  the  learned  counsel  who  have 
addressed  you  on  his  behalf. 

Some  witnesses  were  then  called  for  the  pri- 
soner, who  speak  not  to  the  facts  of  the  case — 
for  no  testimony  has  been  given  to  controvert 
or  vary  that  of  any  of  the  witnesses  in  support 
of  tlie  prosecution,  so  tha^  as  &r  as  these  witp 
DOiaef  are  deaery^if;  of  credit,  of  which  it  is.lbr 
yoa  to  judge,  tJM  tTidence.  ii  all  in  cmml  acate  ;— 


but  witnesses  have  beeen  called  to  speak  to  tht 
character  of  the  prisoner,  during  along  couiM 
of  time,  as  to  sooriety,  loyalty,  and  humanitj 
in  the  discharge  of  the  different  duties  of  Ufet 
in  the  various  situations  in  which  he  has  beei^ 
placed. 

The  first  witness  called  is  William  Taylor, 
who  tells  you  that  he  is  a  farmer  living  aJ( 
South-wingfield ;  that  he  has  known  the  prisoner 
three  and  thirty  years,  and  that  he  never  knei^ 
anything  of  him  but  his  being  a  true  and  loyal 
man,  of  humane  disposition,  till  this  affair  hap^ 
pened.  He  says,  '*  I  know  of  his  having  bjeen 
a  soldier,  and  when  he  came  back  from  being  a 
soldier  he  was  particularly  loyal,  and  disagreed 
with  any  man  who  said  anyUiing  against  th« 
government.*' 

John  Burton  was  next  called,  who  said  1m 
has  known  the  prisoner  ten  or  twelve  yean, 
during  which  time  he  never  behaved  otherwise 
than  as  a  loyal  subject,  for-  anything  that  erer 
he  knew  or  heard,  till  this  happened. 

Then  John  Armstrong  was  called ;  he  aa|gi 
that  he  is  a  framework-4nitter  in  Sottth*wiDf- 
field ;  that  he  has  known  the  prisoner  from  a 
child,  and  that  he  has.  alwm  borne  a  goo4 
character  as  a  loyal,  peaceable,  and  humaat 
man. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  oi|  the  oqe 
side  and  on  the  other,  and  on  the  result  o( 
which  you  are  called  upon  in  the  discharge  of 
a  duty  not  incurred  bv  choice,  but  cast  upo^ 
you  by  the  law,  truly  to  pronounce,  upoi^ 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  lhi| 
bar. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  beg  leave  once 
more  to  call  your  attention  to  the  law,  aad 
having  briefly  stated  it  in  the  outset,  I  wiU 
onW  repeat,  that  there  is  no  legal  doabtof 
difficulty  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  case. 
The  learned  judges  with  whom  I  act  upon  thia 
occasion,  being  of  opinion  with  all  their  pre* 
decessors,  whose  doctrine  and  decisions  hm 
been  referrred  to,  ^  that  if  there  be  an  insur- 
rection, by  which  is  meant  a  large  rising  of  tb^ 
people,  in  order  by  force  and  violence  to  ao* 
complish  and  avenge  not  any  private  objects  of 
their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their  own, 
but  to  effectuate  any  general  purpose,  that  ia 
considered  by  the  law  as  a  levying  of  war;*^ 
and  this  you  may  take  to  be  clearly  the  law  off 
the  land ;  nor  is  it  the  law  of  the  land,  aa  den 
pending  upon  the  authority  of  any  singie 
judge ;  it  pervades  every  page  of  the  criminal 
law  of  England,  as  applicable  to  the  crime  off 
high  treason  ;  it  may  be  traced  back  to  anti* 
auity,  more  or  less  remote ;  has  been  delivered 
down  and  is  acted  upon  at  the  present  day ; 
but  drawn  as  much  into  controversy  as  it  haa 
been  on  this  occasion,  I  think.it  necessary,  not 
in  my  own  words,  for  I  v^ ill  not  trust  myself  to 
any  looseness  of  expression,  when  a  rule.  o( 
law  is  to  be  given  affecting  the  lifia  of  man ; 
but  once  more  I  will  state,  and  more  at  leppth^ 
tbe  law  as  delivered  by  the  greatest  autbontiaa  ; 
looking  therefbre,  at  wlwt  has  been,  taiibf^ 
^ftiyxne  of  ihtHgraat  antimtiM.rdtrndM^ 
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Mr.  Ju&lioe  Foster  tm,  **  Bvery  insurrection 
which  in  judgment  of  law,"  nof  evay  uiftirrec- 
Hom,  whki  in  fomi  of  fict^  M  *'  erery  insur- 
rection which  in  judgement  of  law  is  intended 
•gainst  the  person  of  the  king,  be  it  to  dethrone 
or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
■wasures  of  goremment,  or  to  remove  evil 
counsellors  from  about  him,  the^is  risings  all 
■mount  to  leT}'ing  war  within  the  statute, 
whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stances of  open  war  or  not,'  1  nat  great  and 
Tcnerable  judge,  as  eminent  in  his  public  as  he 
was  estimable  in  his  private  character,  sir 
Matthew  Hale,  as  on  this  day,  the  subject,  and 
•D  justly,  of  brilliant  paneg}-ric,  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  who  has  laboured  so  much  to 
draw  this  doctrine  into  destruction,  lays  down 
the  law  in  different  terms,  but  to  the  same 
effect ;  he  sap,  "  If  divers  persons  levy  a  force 
of  multitude  of  men,  to  pull  down  a  particular 
iacloiure,  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  the 
statute,  but  a  great  riot ;  but  if  they  levy  war 
to  pull  down  all  inclosures,**  speaking  of  a 
gtneral  intention,  *^  or  to  expulse  strangers,  or 
to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute, 
is  namely  the  statute  of  labourers,  or  for 
•Bhancing  salaries  and  wages,  this  is  a  levying 
war  against  the  king  ;*'  and  why  ?  *'  because  it 
ii  generally  against  the  king's  laws,  and  the 
omnden  take  upon  them  the  reformation  which 
snbjects  by  gathering  power  ought  not  to  do ;" 
and  therefore,  gentlemen,  the  question  for  you 
will  be  whether  this  be  or  be  not  an  attempt  to 
Bake  a  change  in  the  government,  by  the 
gathering  of  power  either  with  or  without  arms, 
which  lord  llale  says,  which  Mr.  Justice  Foster 
repeats,  and  which  all  judges  agree  with  them, 
in  statins:,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king 
in  his  realm. 

Having  now  stated  to  you  the  law  upon  this 
tobject,  the  first  question  for  your  considera- 
tion will  be,  was  there  or  was  there  not  any 
insurrection  or  rising  for  any  purpose  whatever  ? 
In  point  of  form,  I  state  this  to  you  as  the 
qaestion ;  but  in  point  of  substance,  it  can  be 
Bo  question  whatever.  The  fact  of  a  rising, 
of  an  insurrection,  is  not  disputed,  nor  was  it 
possible  that  it  should  be.  The  previous  meet- 
ing ;  the  map  produced  ;  the  returns  called 
for;  the  assembling  in  different  places ;  the  tir- 
ing of  signals ;  the  formation  of  pikes ;  the 
Sarading  and  proceeding  in  \x:%q  bodies  from 
ifferent  places  to  one  point  of  union ;  the  goifig 
from  house  to  house ;  the  breaking  into  the 
dwellings  of  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  in  thv- 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  forcibly  taking  ihcir 
nfms,  dragging  their  servants  and  children  from 
their  beds,  forcing  them  into  the  ranks — all 
these  circumstances  form  such  proof  of  insur- 
rection and  rising,  that  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  there  can  be  no  possibility  whatever  of 
doubt. 

What,  then,  is  the  next  question  ?  and  which 
is  equally  for  your  consideration.  With  uhat 
intent  did  this  rising  take  place  ?  was  it  for  a 
private  or  for  a  public  purpose  ?  Of  any  pri- 
«iUt  purpose  no  tract  appears  upon  the  «vi- 
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dence,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  has  been  even 
pointed  at  in  observation.  The  question  there- 
fore being,  whether  this  was  not  a  rising  for  a 
general  and  public  purpose,  I  know  onl^-  of  two 
ways,  by  one  or  both  of  which,  intention  and 
purpose  can  be  ascertained.  11ie  one  is,  by 
the  declarations  of  the  parties  concerned,  for 
what  is  passing  within  their  own  breasts  roust 
be  best  known  to  themselves.  If,  therefore, 
you  iiod  many  of  those  assembled  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  himself 
to  different  persons,  decluring  and  avowing 
that  those  measures  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  general 
change  in  the  government  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  declarations  are  proof  of  intention  the 
evidence  is  decisive  in  this  respect,  and  not 
encountered  by  any  contradiction. 

But  there  is  yet  another  w^y  of  ascertaining 
purpose  and  intention  ;  and  this  is,  by  the  test 
of  conduct. — Declarations  may  be  obscure  in 
themselves — imperfectly  remembered  -^  wit- 
nesses may  speak  without  a  strict  and  due  re* 
gard  to  truth — but  there  tire  facts  of  a  descrip- 
tion which  cannot  possibly  deceive.  Hie  as- 
sembling in  military  array — the  long  line  of 
march — ^breaking  into  different  houses — taking 
awa^  arms  —men  forced  out — formed  into  line 
— pikes,  swords,  muskets — the  word  of  com- 
mand given  and  obeyed — ^the  advance  towards 
Nottingham,  till  in  sight  of,  and  almost  in  con- 
flict with  the  king's  troops— putting  aside  all 
the  declarations  proved,  say,  gentlemen,  upon 
these  facts  singly  or  collectively,  was  this  for  a 
private  or  a  public  purpose  ? 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection— that  it  was  for  a  purpose  of  a  general 
nature,  and  that  the  purpose  charged  in  '.he  in- 
dictment, then  the  only  remaining  question  will 
be,  whether  the  prisonerby  his  conduct  is  involv- 
ed. As  to  that,  I  have  recapitulated  the  evidence 
which  you  had  before  heard,  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  now  with  merely  directing  your  at- 
tention to  the  leading  facts.  And  here  you 
will  recollect  that  many  of  the  witnesses  liuve 
been  commended  even  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  ;  that  with  the  exception  of  two,  not 
one  is  impeached ;  and  that  these  two  arc 
attacked  only  by  observation.  But  unfortu- 
nately even  the  declaration'of  purpose  does  not 
stand  upon  the  testimony  of  those  two  wit- 
nesses alone:  you  have  had  other  persons 
called,  who  have  sworn  to  declarations  bv  tlie 
prisoner  himself,  so  far  connrming  the  witnesses 
in  question.  When  you  find,  therefore,  the  pri- 
soner in  person  at  a  meeting  previous  to  the  ris- 
ing, calling  for  returns  of  the  arms  from  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  ;  when  you  find  him  afterwards 
by  the  testimony  of  all,  acting  as  second  in 
command,  parading,  marching,  drillint;  the 
men — at  all  the  different  houses — continuing 
with  the  assembled  multitude  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  conclusion  of  the  sr.  ene — then  seen 
to  come  out  of  a  ditch,  and  taken  into  custody 
after  his  companions  had  fled — attending  lo 
all  these  facts,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether, 
there  being  an  insnrrectioniand  for  the  general 
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purptMc,  ibe  prifoner  wu  ot  «u  not  ooDceroed 

On  the  whole  of  the  case  ^fou  "^"-n  been 
tnilv  told,  (hat  if  you  have  bd]'  douht,  you 
ought  to  gJTe  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  thai 
doubt,  and  acquit  him ;  and  to  Ihi*  I  a^e. 
But  it  null  be  a  fair,  and  notnithitanding  the 
obaerTBtion  made,*  it  must  be  a  reasooabte 
doubt — an  honest  doubt — lueh  as  you  can 
reconcile  with  your  consciencei,  and  with  the 
•olemn  obligation  under  which  you  are  bound 
to  dtliver  your  verdict.  You  have  been  re- 
minded that  when  this  day  thall  have  passed 
away  never  to  return,  and  this  scene  shall  have 
closed  never  afntin  to  open,  it  may  happen  to 
you  at  some  future  time  to  look  back  upon 
your  conduct  upon  the  present  occasion ;  and 
you  have  been  earnestly  pressed  to  cousider 
when  in  the  chamber  of  sickoeu,  on  the  bed 
of  death,  in  the  hour  of  approaching  jodgmeni, 
what  reflections  from  that  review  kod  retrospect 
may  arisp.  This  appeal  was  fairly  and  pro- 
perly made  in  favour  of  life ;  I  do  Dot  wi^h  to 
weaken  it,  nor  would  it  become  me,  placed 
where  I  am,  further  to  pursue  this  subject.  I 
wilt  therefore  only  say,  that  here  and  else- 
where—now  and  hereafler--in  health  and  id 
sickness — throughout  life  and  even  in  the  hour 
of  death — and  in  that  state  which  is  to  follow; 
your  best  support  and  consolatiou  here,  looking 
Deck  upon  tne  result  of  the  present  inquiry — 

giur  own  justihcation  hereafter,  will  be,  a 
iihful  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
you  this  day,  by  acting  up  to  the  sacred  obti-  , 
gation  under  which  you  have  become  bound 
truly  X.n  decide  according  to  the  evidence  to  the 
beat  of  your  judgment  and  belief.  Finally 
therefore,  genUemen,  lookinglo  the  charge,  to 
the  evidence,  to  the  observations  made  from 
every  quarter,  to  the  law  as  stated  and 
explaioed,  you  will  saj  whether  you  deem  the 
prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  you  really 
think  that  not  withstanding  the  declarations 
proved,  and  the  acts  don0,  Gil  purpose  was  not 
tliat  which  the  indictment  imputes ;  if  of  this 
you  even  entertain  doubt,  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  coupling  with  it  the 
charaeterhe  has  received.  But  if  unfortunately 
the  case  be  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
you  will  discharge  your  duly  without  consider- 
ation of  the  consequences  that  may  follow  ; 
confining  your  attention  to  your  own  duly,  and 
declaring  the  prisoner  to  be  guilty,  if  you  are 
satisfied  tliat  he  is  proved  to  be  so.  Consider 
knd  decide. 

*  Vide  mii  p.  10S3. 
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The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  past  three,  ud 
returned  into  court  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
with  a  verdict,  finding  the  prisoner  guilty; 
and  that  he  had  no  landa,  tu.  to  their  know- 
ledge at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Rkhardi. — The  court  is 
very  anxious  to  use  all  the  expedition  consistent 
with  justice  ;  whether  it  will  bn  more  conve- 
Dient  to  proceed  now,  or  to  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning,  must  in  some  measure  b» 
left  to  you,  gentlemen. 

Hr.  Atton^f  Oentral. — My  lord,  I  am  tut* 
I  am  as  anxious  to  save  your  lordships  lioH^ 
and  to  expedite  the  proceedings,  as  roar  lord- 
ships can  possibly  oe.  I  do  not  know  that 
your  lordships  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
proceeding  on  one  of  the  trials  now ;  a  portion 
of  time  to  be  sure  wilt  be  saved  by  selactiMT 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but  only  to  do 
that,  as  your  lordships  know,  would  be  in 
fact  canfining  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  tvitboiit 
any  thing  to  exercise  their  judgment  upon,  so 
far  a;  the  trial  is  concerned.  1  doubt,  myself 
whether  your  lordships  would  very  mncb  ex- 
pedite the  proceeding. 

Lord  Chief  Baiou  ilicWeb. — I  KnI  gi«tt 
doubt  whether  we  should  expedite. 

Mr.  AUoney  Goierat.— When  I  say  that,  I 

n  quite  in  your  lordships  judgment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  JUciordk. — Doasany  duB( 
occur  to  you,  Hr.  Crou  i 

Mr.  Crnts. — My  lord,  we  are  so  setisible  of 

e  attention  of  your  lordships,  that  we  would 
wish  to  leave  this  entirelj^  in  the  discretUHi  of 


the  Court,  i 


a  matter  in  which  we  hd  » 


Mr.  Jnsiica  Dailat. — The  Breat  objection 
will  be,  that  the  jury  sworn  will  be  locked  up 
all  night,  with  nothing  upon  which  (o  uetiiite 
their  judgment.  I  am  only  anxious  that  ibara 
should  be  no  idea  that  time  is  wasted. 

Kir.  Justice  AMall.~lT  we  ii 

lltal  the  jury 
will  be  impanelled  two  nighls;  whereas,  ifwa 


',  tbe  consequence  may 


e  impanel  a  jarr 
be,  that  the  jury 


idjouro  till  to-morrow  morning,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  trial  willbe  over  next  day;  we  should 
be  Sony  to  confine  the  jury  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  RfcWifi.— Perhaps  w» 
may  as  well  adjourn  to  to-morrow  moiBiag. 

Adjourned  to  eight  o'clock  to-monme 
■DOrning. 
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Wedmadmfy  %lwd  QcHii»i,  IBIT. 

Lord  Chief  Bwon  RiHhHii.— Mr.  Solidtor 
Oioeiidt  ifid  Mr.  Deomaay  is  time  any  ob- 
fMlioo  to  lh«  jury  being  celled  fW>iii  No.  84,  to 
irtkb  tki  eell  kes  elready  proceeded  F 

Mr.  Jkwmmk, — ^I  htte  nooe  at  ell,  ny  lord. 

•Ht  Jbei'i  retmrutdhytktShtvif'wmt  etUeiootr. 

trwKk  Jgtrdf  merduuit,  not  a  freeholder 
ttf  the  county  of  Derby  to  the  amount  of  10/. 
kyter. 

Mvk  Pcrier  the  younger,  roper,  challenged 
fey  thk  priaoner. 

Jompk  Owrmrp  fanner,  emiBed  on  account 
of  illneit. 

Otofjgt  JVpjuw,  ianner,  challenged  by  the 
pnioner. 

.   Aknham  fl»t^g  JBMe,  wooUtapler,  chaW 
IsMed  by  the  crown. 

Jmm  StMm,  gentleman,  diallenged  by  the 


Janet  &rea(y,  gentleman,  dttllenged  by  the 


Tkmmt  Moon,  fiumer,  challenged  by  the 
ler. 

PAtf^  W^iajieU  gentleman,  sworn. 

Jmiiei  dftonif,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Mm  Edmsor,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
pffisooer. 

WUlmm  BeyiMrtf,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Jeiygiiiiii  Skme,  the  elder,  fanner,  not  pro- 
perty described  in  the  panel. 

Anikai^  AUaopp^  bar  master,  sworn. 

WdUam  Dwui,  fanner,  sworn. 

Jmmn  Nartkage  Jamet,  gentleman,  challenged 
by  the  prisoner. 

Mm  BUckwtdlf  esq.  excused  on  account  of 
illness. 

Robert  BUtkwaUy  mercer,  challenged  by  the 
prboner. 

T%omm  Lornm^  baker,  challenged  by  the 
priaoner. 

Miph  WiUakam^  builder,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

JDmnd  Grtgqry^  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

DoMid  WiUcMj  miner,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Samud  Hariiey,  plumber,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

*  See  the  preliminary  proceedings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  elm  trial  of  Jeremiah  Bnndreth, 
mH  p.  r&5. 


WtIRm  N^auil,  tamer,  diallenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Tkomai  Bail,  him^r,  challenged  by  Ae  pri- 
soner. 

*  Jblbi  Wright,  (of  Wirksworth)  grocer,  chal- 
lenited  by  the  crown. 

MdmMrd  Mather,  grocer,  diallenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

EAo€rd  HMm,  cooper,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Mm  IFibra,  wheelwright,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Join  Harlow,   mason,   challenged   by  the 
crown. 

Join  HemuforA,  maltster,  sworn. 

WUUam  Suttom,  draper,   challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

2'Aomat  Matterkam,  grocer,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Join  Wkitkam,  druggist,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Join  DsiMet,  innkeeper,  diallenged  by  the 
crawn. 

Mm  BarMti,  grocer,  chatlenged'by  the  crown . 

Robert  Btort,  rintner,  diallenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

WUUaM  Camakm,  fanner,  sworn. 

Tktmm  LeetAwM,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

ThowHEM  Freer,  fanner,  sworn. 

TkOmm  Brown  Dkmelow,  fanner  sworn. 

Join  BuMt,  bridimaker,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Tkomai  Cooper,  fanner,  sworn. 

Mm  Lta,   gentleman,   challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Tbomas  Hmuit,  gentleman,  excused,  having 
been  sent  for  hoine  on  particular  business. 

ThomoM  Brown,  fanner,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Smith,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Mm  Needham,  farmer,  not  summoned,  re* 
siding  out  of  the  county. 

WVUam  Burton,  farmi^r,  clialtenged  by  the 
crown. 

Mn  Cox,  farmer,  challenged  by  tlie  crown. 

Edwmrd  Steventon,  grazier,  sworn. 

Robert  CresweU,  gentleman,  sworn. 

Hemtworth  Newton,  fisknner,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Mn  Clarke  Ward,  maltster,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

WUUam  Wayte,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Richard  Marbrow,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Hemy  Wajftt,  fSumer,  sworn. 
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John  Soman,  miller,  challenged  by  the  prU 
soner. 

Tkomtu  ILnoktworlk,  farmer,  challenged  by 
theprisoner. 

Tkomas  WkUtingkam,  farmer,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner.    « 

Humpkny  Traffbrd  Nadiny  gentleman,  chal- 
lenged by  the  crown. 

William  Boddl^  farmer,  not  a  freeholder,  &c. 

John  Garner^  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Francii  Hamp,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

luue  Twiggs,  the  younger,  miner,  challenged 
by  the  crown. 

Dcnicl  Sellon,  cooper,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

John  Wright  (of  Bradbome)  fiarmer,  sworn. 

THE  JURY. 

Philip  Waterfield,  T.  Brown  Dumelow, 

Anthony  Allsop,  Thomas  Cooper, 

William  Dunn,  Edward  Stevenson, 

John  Herasworth,  Robert  Creswell, 

William  Campion,  Ileniy  Wayte, 

Thomas  Freer,  John  Wright. 

The  jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  Indictment  wai  opened  by  Mr,  Balgi^. 

Mr.  attorney  O^^ERilX.— CenUe- 
men  of  the  J  ury ;  you  have  heard  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  who  read  this  indictment,  and 
from  my  learned  friend  who  has  also  stated  its 
contents  to  you,  that  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner  at  tne  bar  is  that  of  having  been  guilty 
of  high  treason ;  and  that  the  species  of  treason 
of  which  he  is  accused  is  the  having  levied  war 
against  the  king,  as  charged  in  the  first  count 
of  the  indictment ;  and  as  charged  in  the  two 
others,  of  having  conspired  to  levy  war  against 
the  king ;  in  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  the  king,  and  in  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  king  to  cluiuge  his 
measures.  The  first  charge  in  this  indictment, 
that  of  levying  war,  is  the  one  to  which  I  wish 
principally  to  direct  your  attention ;  because 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  &cts  I  am  about 
to  state  to  you  shall  be  made  out  by  evidence 
(and  if  they  are  not  made  out  by  evidence,  of 
coarse  my  statement  will  go  fur  nothing ;  for 
you  are  to  decide  this  cause  according  to  the 
evidence  that  you  shall  hear  upon  oath)  the 
prisoner  at  the  bagr,  in  common  with  other 
persons,  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence. 

After  what  has  passed  in  this  court,  and  the 
law  having  been  laid  down  by  the  learned 
jud^pes,  perhaps  it  might  be  considered  a  waste 
of  time  in  me  to  enter  at  length  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  law  in  this  case ;  but  I  will  shortly 
state  to  you  my  notions  of  the  law,  knowing 
that  if  I  am  mistaken  in  the  statement,  I  shall 
•be  corrected  by  the  learned  judges  who  are 
presiding  upon  this  trial ;  and  you  will  recol- 
lect, that  I  do  not  desire  you  to  adopt  finy  one 
principle  that  I  shall  lay  down  in  the  short 
address  I  have  to  make  to  you.  uulets  that 
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principle  is  sanctioned  and  recommended  by 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges :  for  in  all 
cases — whetlier  they  be  in  the  trial  of  the  civil 
rights  of  our  fellow-subjects,  or  in  those  more 
important  trials,  deciding  whether  our  fellow- 
subjects,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of 
criminal  offences  against  the  laws — it  is  from 
the  constitutional  judges  of  the  land — ^from 
those  who  are  placed  in  oflice  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  these  high  and  sacred  functions, 
— from  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the 
consideralion,  in  the  investigation  and  in  the 
decision  of  matters  of  law— that  juries  are  to 
receive  directions  in  point  of  law,  and  not  from 
the  counsel  discussing  the  civil  rights  of  parties, 
or  conducting  prosecutions,  or  defending  pri* 
soners ;  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
and  applying  the  facts  more  directly  to  your 
consideration,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  you  my  humble  conceptions  of  the  law« 

The  statute  upon  which  the  first  charge  in 
this  indictment  is  laid,  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  third ;  by  the  recital  of 
which  it  appears  that  there  had  been  different 
opinions  of  iudges  and  of  others,  what  species 
of  conduct  did  or  did  not  amount  to  high  Xnai^ 
son.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  that  which  is 
most  important  for  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  of  each  individual  belonging  to  it — ^for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  as  far  as  by  any  general 
enactment  you  can  reduce  any  species  of  crime 
to  a  definite  description  and  to  certainty,  this 
statute  suted  what  should  be  high  treason ;  it 
begins  (and  I  merely  mention  that  as  intro* 
ductoiT  to  the  rest)  bv  declaring  (for  the  greater 
part  of  this  statute  nas  always  struck  me  «• 
rather  declaratory  of  what  was  the  principle  of  * 
the  common  law,  than  any  new  enactment  of 
the  law  upon  the  subject),  that  to  compass  and 
imagine,  that  is  to  intend,  the  death  of  the 
king,  is  high  treason ;  that  is  not  the  species 
of  treason  about  which  you  are  inquiring  now. 
It  then  enumerates  certain  other  acts,  such  as 
compassing  the  death  of  the  heir  apparent,  and 
violating  the  companion,  that  is,  tne  wife  of 
the  king.  Then  it  states,  **  or  levy  war  apinst 
our  lord  the  kinjf  in  his  realm ;"  that  is  the 
general  description  of  the  statute,  but  what 
does  or  does  not  amount  to  levying  war  must 
necessarily  be  a  question  of  law ;  whether  the 
fiacts  that  have  taken  place  in  the  particular 
cue,  into  which  you  or  any  gentlemen  upon 
other  occasions  placed  in  your  situation  may 
be  inquiring,  bring  tlie  parties  accused  within 
what  by  the  rule  of  law  is  a  levying  of  war,  is 
a  question  of  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury :  but  what  docs  constitute  a  levying  of 
war,  is  a  question  of  law  which  must  depend 
upon  a  general  rule ;  for  if  it  does  n'^t,  so  far 
from  our  having  any  rule  of  conduct  Ly  which 
the  subjects  of  this  country  can  square  their 
actions,  we  are  left  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  uncertainty,  and  that  statute  of  Edward  the 
third  might  as  well  not  have  been  passu!.  You 
twelve  gentlemen,  in  case  you  are  to  lay  down 
the  rule  of  law,  and  to  put  a  construction  upon 
this  statutei  may  be  of  one  opinioDy<  twelve 
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Other  gentlemen  mty  upon  that  fab}eet  be  of 
■nother  opinion,  a  thira  set  of  gentlemen  who 
■re  sworn  in  the  box  to  try  any  man  upon  this 
species  of  crime,  differing  from  the  other  two 
according  to  their  notions,  according  to  the 
eitent  of  information  possessed  by  each,  ac- 
cording as  any  of  them  may  or  may  not  have 
applied  theii  minds  to  ilic  consideration  of  this 
important  subject,  which  does  require  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  human  mind  to  its  considera- 
tion, whatever  may  be  its  natural  ability  and 
talent,  may  be  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  thus 
will  the  rule  of  law  vary ;  and  instead  of  having 
one  rule  and  standard  hy  which  to  regulate  our 
conduct,  we  may  in  the  most  important  actions 
of  our  lives,  or  at  least  in  those  which  are  most 
important  to  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  involve 
ourselves  in  chaos,  uncertainty,  and  confusion. 
"Where  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  rule  of 
law }  We  are  to  look  at  the  constant,  un- 
taried,  uniform  course  of  decision  and  opinion 
not  merely  by  judges  in  those  times,  upon 
which  reflections  may  be  thrown  by  counsel 
for  the  prisoners,  but  which  has  been  uniformly 
laid  down  and  invariably  acted  upon  by  the 
Judges  of  all  and  of  the  best  times,  without  one 
deviation  from  that  rule  by  any  judge,  without 
one  deviation  from  that  rule  by  any  man  com- 
petent to  write,  upon  due,  weighty  and  mature 
consideration  in  his  closet,  that  which  should 
be  received  as  authority.  When  I  take  the 
Kberty  of  stating  the  law  upon  the  subject,  I 
feel  a  degree  of  confidence  because  I  find  the 
tame  thing  to  have  been  stated  not  by  counsel 
iX  the  bar,  but  by  the  greatest,  the  most  intel-  I 
ligent,  the  wbest,  and  the  best  men  who  ever 
benefitted  their  country  in  the  seat  of  iudica- 
ture.  I  have  wisdom,  I  have  that  which  is 
better,  virtue,  for  my  foundation  in  tlie  state- 
ment. 

To  le>7  war  against  the  king,  is  not  merely 
to  levy  war  against  the  person  of  the  king,  but 
if  war  be  levied  against  what  I  will  call  (be- 
cause the  term  is  used  in  that  very  statute)  the 
royal  majesty  of  the  king,  that  is,  against  the 
state  and  government  of  which  he  is  the  great 
and  prominent  member,  and  in  this  respect,  I 
may  say  the  representative  in  his  executive 
character,  it  is  high  treason. 

To  begin  (for  1  will  go  no  further  back  for 
the  present  purpose)  with  that  which  was  laid 
down  at  a  time  when  it  was  peculiarly  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  by  the  great  men  of  this 
country,  who  had  but  a  very  short  time  before 
stood  forward  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
jts  liberties  against  encroachment.  Almost 
immediately  after,  or  at  least  within  seven  years 
after  that  revolution  which  was  effected  in  the 
year  1688,  the  law  of  high  treason  was  pecu- 
liarly the  subject  of  consideration  among  the 
groat  and  wise  men  of  the  land,  for  it  was  in 
the  7th  year  of  king  William  that  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating trials  for  high  treason,  in  order  to  give 
peculiar  privileges  and  just  advantages  to  per- 
sons who  might  be  diarged  with  that  crime. 
Lord  chief  justice  Holt  (whose  name  no  lawyer, 


no  free  man  who  loves  the  b'berty  of  his  country, 
ever  mentions  without  veneration,  or  thinks  of 
without  love  and  affection)  within  a  short  year 
after  that  statute  of  the  7th  of  king  WilUank 
was  passed,  laid  down  the  law  of  treason,  in 
regard  to  levying  war,  in  the  very  words  that  I 
am  about  to  read  to  you. 

In  a  trial  before  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  William  Zrd, 
a  question  arose,  whether  conspiring  to  levy 
war,  where  no  war  was  in  fact  levied,  was  a 
species  of  treason  within  another  brandi  of  the 
statute ;  and  lord  chief  iustice  Holt,  in  decid- 
ing that  question,  found  it  necessary  to  define 
what  is  the  actual  levying  of  war.    Lord  chief 
justice  Holt  was  not  at  that  time  sitting  alone  ; 
— I  should  have  thought,  indeed,  that  the  aii^ 
thority  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  even  thougli 
his  opinion  had  not  been  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  judges,  would  of  itself  have 
been  quite  sufficient ;  and  particularly  when  I 
recollect,  and  know  that  that  opinion  has,  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  time,  been  adopted, 
laid  down,  and  acted  upon,  by  all  subsequent 
judges — ^but  lord  chief  justice  Holt  was  at  thai 
time  associated  with  lord  chief  iustice  Treby, 
a  great  and  learned  lawyer  of  his  day,  and 
with  two  other  learned  judges,  Mr.  Justice 
Neville,  and  Mr.  Justice  Rokeby;  and  with 
those  learned  judges  assisting  him  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  law,  he  defines  the  levying  war  in 
these  terms :   ^  There  may  be  a  war  levied, 
without  any  design  upon  the  kind's  person,  or 
endangering  of  it,'*  tbat  is  the  kmg's  person ; 
**  which,  if  actually  levied,   is  high  treason ; 
but  a  bare  designing  to  levy  war,  without  more, 
will  not  be  treason ;"  nor  was  it.    The  subse- 
quent counts  in  this  indictment  are  founded 
upon  an  act  of  parliament  made  since,  which 
constituted  the  designing  to  levy  war  a  distinct 
treason.    But  I  read  this,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  to  you,  what  lord  chief  justice  Holt 
says,  as  to  the  levying  war :  "  There  may  be 
a  war  levied  without  any  design  upon  the  kmff^s 
person,  or  endangering  of  it,  which  if  actually 
levied  is  high  treason ;  as  for  example,  if  per- 
sons do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with  force 
in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they  think 
inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  re- 
pealed ;**  wilh  force,  you  will  please  to  remem- 
oer;   ''  this  is  a  levying  war,    and  treason, 
though  purposing  and  designing  it  is  not  so  ;*' 
that  is,  purposing  to  assemble  that  force,  is  not 
treason.    "  So  when  they  endeavour,  in  great 
numbers,  with  force  to  make  some  reformation 
of  their  own  heads,   without  pursuing  the 
method  of  the  law,  that  is  a  levying  of  war, 
and  treason  ;  but  the  purposing  and  designing 
it,  is  not  so."*    Now,  there  is  the  opinion  of 
lord  chief  justice  Holt,  sanctioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  three  other  most  learned  wise  and 
honourable  judges  of  the  land,  sitting  in  con- 
junction with  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Justicti  Foster,  who  was  one  of   the 
greatest  judges  that  ever  lived,  has  laid  down 
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the  Uw  precisely  in  the  eame  manner,  in  a  dis* 
course  upon  the  subject  of  high  treason,  which 
ever  since  it  was  published  to  the  world  has 
been  considered  ot  authority,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
though  that  adds  great  weight  to  it ;  but  be- 
cause the  doctrines  contained  in  it  had  been 
sanctioned  by  all  his  predecessors,  and  have 
been  (bund  to  be  replete  with  wisdom,  by  all 
those  who  have  succeeded  him.  I  take  the 
liberty  therefore  to  state,  without  goine  through 
the  variety  of  cases  in  which  that  has  been  laid 
down,  that  the  assembling  of  a  number  of 
persons  together,  arming  themselves  for  the 
purpoie  of  producing  by  force  any  general  ob- 
ject upon  vrhich  their  own  particular  and  pe- 
culiar interests  are  not  merely  and  immediately 
concerned,  is  a  levying  war  against  our  lord 
the  king  in  his  realm,  and  is  by  law  high  trea- 
aon.  Ine  persons  accused  must  have  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  some  general  object,  through 
the  medium  of  the  force  that  they  have  assem- 
bled together ;  whether  the  means  which  they 
bav«  adopted  were  suAcient  and  competent 
to  effect  the  end,  can  make  no  difference.  If 
the  means  are  competent  to  effect  the  end,  and 
the  end  is  cffectea,  those  persons  who  have 
been  |[uilty  of  treason,  never  afterwards  can 
be  adjudged  to  be  so ;  for  if  men  assemble 
thenuelves  together  with  an  armed  force,  to 
effect  a  revolution,  and  it  be  by  competent 
means,  the  revolution  must  necessarily  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  they  becoming  successful  in  their 
revolution,  of  course  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment left  who  can  ever  charge  them  with  high 
treason ;  so  that,  when  you  talk  of  the  means 
being  competent  to  the  end,  and  the  offence 
depending  upon  the  consequences  which  follow, 
this  absurdity  arises,  that  if  war  were  levied 
through  the  realm,  and  it  ever  came  to  hostile 
battle  in  the  field,  if  the  treason  were  defeated, 
the  means  would  not  be  competent  to  the  end, 
and  according  to  that  arg^iment  no  treason 
would  ever  be  committed.  If  th«y  use  means, 
competent  or  incompetent,  by  which  they  in- 
tend to  efldect  their  purpose,  and  begin  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  it,  the  treason  is  complete, 
because  the  war  is  levied. 

Having  stated  that,  I  will  relate  shortly  the 
particulars  of  this  case,  begging  leave  to  pre- 
mise that  persons  cannot  act  or  assemble  toge- 
ther with  one  common  intent  and  object,  with- 
out one  man  doing  one  thing  and  another  ano- 
ther ;  each  cannot  be  at  the  same  moment  do- 
ing the  same  thing,  but  they  pach  take  several 
parts,  and  do  several  acts  in  the  course  of  the 
transaction,  all  working  towards  one  effect. 
The  law  says,  because  common  sense  says,  that 
when  men  are  acting  together,  with  one  com- 
mon intent  and  purpose,  the  act  of  one  is  the 
act  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  each  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  that  the  others  are  committing,  all  act- 
iog  with  one  common  intent ;  and  Uierefore, 
whether  In  the  levying  war,  one  man  is  at  one 
place  endeavouring  to  collect  his  forces  and 
Mi  arms,  and  another  man  at  another  place,  and 
«>  on,  etch  perfoimiBgUs  AnetinMi  and  wlat 


he  conceives  at  the  moment  bit  duties  for  that 
purpose,  that  which  the  one  does  the  other  is 
responsible  for,  because  they  have  a  common 
mind,  and  are  acting  for  one  common  object* 

The  case  that  I  shall  present  to  you  is  this : 
On  the  Kth  of  June,  at  a  place  called  the  White 
Horse,  at  Pentridge,  a  number  of  persons 
were  in  the  course  of  the  day  assembled  and 
congregated  together;  we  may  judge  upon 
many  occasions,  from  what  is  doing  at  one 
given  time,  whether  anything,  and  what,  had 
been  done  before ;  if  we  find  men  assembled 
together,  and  some  of  those  persons  who  have 
assembled  together  are  doing  acts  and  making 
declarations,  which  it  is  impossible  could  have 
suggested  themselves  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  so  got  together,  what  is  the  inference? 
—-that  something  must  have  taken  place  in  com- 
mon between  them,  or  some  of  Ihem  at  least, 
previous  to  that  period  of  time ;  and  I  ought 
to  state  to  you  a  proposition  of  law,  as  diar 
and  as  undisputed  as  any  can  be,  which  is,  that 
if  men  act  together  with  a  common  intent  and 
object,  these  who  come  into  the  transaciion 
after  it  has  been  originally  planned,  and  begin 
to  act  from  the  time  in  which  they  so  com^  in 
furtherance  of  the  common  purpose  and  design, 
are  equally  guilty  with  those  who  originuW 
planned  and  contrived  it ;  they  are  combined 
with  them  in  the  guilty  purpose ;  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  whe- 
ther a  man  joins  in  the  war,  or  jcins  the  party 
who  are  about  to  levy  war  at  this  or  that  Lour, 
or  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  he  joins  then  in 
their  acts  intending  to  effect  the  same  purpose 
they  do ;  at  whatever  period  of  the  transaction 
he  becomes  combinea  with  them,  no  matter, 
lie  is  equally  guilty  with  them.  Common  sense 
points  this  out,  and  the  rules  of  law,  as  far  as 
they  afTect  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  these 
respects,  arc  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice ;  in  such 
points  as  these,  the  rules  of  law  are  not  tech- 
nical ;  they  are  founded  upon  the  great  prin* 
ciples  of  moral  justice,  sanctioned  by  the  great 
principles  of  common  sense. 

On  the  8tli  of  June  a  number  of  persons 
were  together  at  the  White-liorse,  atPentridge, 
a  man  was  seated  in  the  room,  with  a  map 
before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
of  talking  to  all  those  who  should  come  there ; 
a  number  of  persons  came  there,  and  he  pointed 
out  to  them  from  tliat  map,  what  was  to  be 
the  course  and  operaiious  of  their  proceedings 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  intended  pe- 
riod of  their  rising,  or  the  period  at  which  they 
were  to  commence  the  levying  of  war ;  and 
thi«  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  the  eonsidera^ 
tion,  that  it  was  not  merely  a  certain  number  of 
specific  persons  who  had  got  together  at  one 
[Ntfticular  time  of  the  day,  but  that  he  was 
sitting,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  t» 
receive  those  who  should  come  from  time  to 
time,  for  die  purpose  of  being  actually  in- 
formed what  they  should  do  the  next  day,  is 
Ibe  course  of  their  design  of  levying  war;  he 
dMwed  ibem  tki  Jim  ef  mnreh  dm  arm  lo 
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take,  (hfi  coune  they  were  to  pitrsue  the  next  j 
day  towards  Nottingham  and  let  it  not  he  , 
forgotten,  that  he  pointed  out  howr  and  whi-  ' 
ther  they  were  to  inarch.  As  the  persons  who  { 
were  thus  to  be  concerned  togctlier,  were  the  I 
inhabitants  of  diflurent  places  in  that  part  of  | 
the  country,  of  Peutridge,  of  South-winqfield,  i 
of  Swanwick,  and  of  other  places,  which  were 
all  montiont'd ;  it  was  intended  that  all  those 
ooming  from  the  diflerent  villages,  should  at  a 
certain  place  (as  far  as  they  could)  join  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  then  proceeding  on 
their  Mardi  to  Nottingham ,  and  I  think  the 
South-wingficld  people  were  to  collect  them- 
tdves  at  a  place  they  call  Ilunt's-bam,  in 
South-wingiield ;  they  were  to  proceed  on  a  cer- 
tain line  of  march  till  they  got  to  the  close  or 
llind  of  a  Mr.  Topham,  Xopham's  close,  in 
South-wingfield,  where  it  was  projected  that 
the  people  from  Pentndge  were  to  join  the 
South-winfffiold  men ;  from  tlience  they  were  to 
proceed  all  togetlier,  in  order  to  be  joined  at 
the  subsequent  points  by  the  persons  who  were 
to  come  from  Swanwick,  and  other  )»laces  from 
which  tliey  expected  bodies  cf  men.  When 
they  had  concentrated  tlie  forces  to  come  from 
those  ditferent  places,  they  were  then  to  march 
to  Nottingham-forest,  where  they  expected  to 
be  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  iusurgents, 
in  order  to  take,  to  possess  themselves  by  force 
of  the  town  of  Nottingham ,  and  it  was  stated 
by  the  person  who  was  there  sitting,  that  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  would 
ri^  at  the  same  time  on  that  day,  at  Sheffield, 
at  Chesterfield,  and  at  other  places  pointed 
out  by  this  man,  upon  the  map ;  in  short,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  phrases  (though  I  believe 
used  at  a  subsequent  time)  there  would  be  a 
cloud  from  the  north,  which  would  come  and 
sweep  all  before  them. 

Of  course  this  proceeding  could  not  be  ef* 
fectud  without  the  tumultuous  multitude  thus 
to  be  assembled  being  furnished  with  some  sort 
of  arms ;  to  a  certain  extent  they  had  previ* 
ously  funi!5(hed  themselves,  I  say  they  had  pre- 
viously furnisUeil  themselves,  because  the  pe- 
culiar sort  of  arms  of  one  description  which  they 
had,  are  not  such  arms  as  men  in  this  country 
keep  in  their  houses,  or  are  possessed  of  gene- 
rally, and  they  had  been  made  or  manufactured 
somewhere  or  somehow  by  the  persons  who 
were  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
should  so  assemble.  Kvery  Englishman,  or 
most  of  us,  perhaps,  have  a  gun,  but  we  have 
not  a  pike ;  that  is  not  the  common  and  ordinary 
arms  which  the  subjects  of  this  country  pro- 
cure for  their  defence. 

Another  thing  which  I  say  manifestly  shews 
previous  conspiracy  and  consultation,  was  this, 
that  on  the  8tn  of  June,  at  this  White-horse  at 
Pent  ridge,  one  of  the  persons  called  for  a  re- 
turn, an  account  of  the  arms  tliat  were  pas- 
sessed  in  tlie  different  villages  that  were  to 
rise ;  not  a  return  of  the  arms  that  were  pos- 
lessed  by  the  persons  who  were  rising,  but  a 
veturn  of  the  arnis  that  belonged  to  the  other 
.inbabitaou  of  thost  villagoi.who  had  no  in- 


tention to  to  rise,  but  whieb  it  waa  decbuvd 
that  these  insurgents  were  to  seixe  and  possess 
themselves  of  in  the  line  of  their  march. 
When  I  allude  to  the  conduct  of  other  personsy 
I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  understand 
me  upon  that  subject;  the  only  person  now  upoo 
his  trial  is  the  prisoner  at  the  oar,  and  I  would 
not  allude  to  tlie  conduct  of  any  other  person, 
except  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,  because, 
he  iteing  charged  with  a  conspiracy  with  others, 
the  conduct  of  the  others  with  whom  he  was 
connected  becomes  necessarily  a  part  of  his 
own,  and  explains  his  transactions,  and  the 
motives  which  operated  upon  his  mind,  when 
in  his  presence,  and  with  his  sanction,  they 
did  what  they  did,  and  said  what  they  saici. 
At  this  meeting,  on  the  8tb  of  June,  the  priso- 
ner, Isaac  Ludlam,  was  present;  he  heard 
what  passed  at  the  different  periods  of  the  day 
at  that  meeting,  and  you  wilt  judge  from  what 
he  did  when  tliis  actual  insurrection  took  place, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  joining  with  then 
in  the  common  intent  to  do  that  which  at 
different  times  was  professed,  sometimes  by 
one  man  and  sometimes  by  another,  to  be  their 
object,  namely,  to  overturn  the  government  of 
the  country,  to  wipe  off,  as  they  stated,  the 
national  debt,  to  begin  afresh ;  in  fact,  to  effect 
a  Revolution. 

I  come  now  to  the  evening  of  the  Oth.  I 
have  told  you  that  it  was  settled  on  the  8th, 
that  on  tlie  evening  of  the  9th  the  rising  was 
to  take  place.  The  rising  began,  or  at  least 
certain  persons  assembled  themselves  together 
near  HuntVbam;  two  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  tliis  business,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  William  Turner,  and  a  man  of  the  name 
of  George  Weightman,  went  to  UuntVbarn  ; 
at  Ilunt's-bam  the  prisoner  was  not  at  first, 
but  what  passed  there  is  just  as  much,  and  as 
competent  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  as  if 
he  had  been  himself  there,  for  the  reason  I 
have  stated,  that  wlien  persons  effect  a  general 
rising,  some  must  be  doing  one  thing  and  some 
another  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  questioQ 
must  be,  whether  they  were  not  acting  simulta- 
neously for  the  same  purpose. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  the 
prisoner  joined  the  party  who  assembled  at 
HuntVbarn,  and  proceeded  from  thence,  he 
living  at  a  place  near  the  Cobum-quarry,  was 
seen  with  several  others  armed  with  a  pike ; 
afler  he  had  been  so  seen  he  joined  the  party 
who  came  from  liuntVbam  down  toTopham'a- 
dose,  that  is,  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Topham,  in  the  line  of  march  that  had  been 
pointea  out  to  them  the  day  before ;  he  joined 
that  party,  and  carried  a  pike;  he  marched 
with  them ;  he  was  present  with  them  at  the 
different  houses  that  were  attacked  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  arms,  and  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  arms,  but  attacked  for  the 
purpose  also  of  forcing  otliers  to  join  them^ 
undfer  tlie  most  imperious  threats  and  menaces, 
in  order  to  swell  their  numbers,  and  to  compel 
others  to  do  that  which  they  themselves  were 
about  to  do,  »iid  which  tb^  did— 4o  conpal 
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Others  to  put  themselves  hi  hostite  amy  against 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  their  country. 
Without  going  through  a  detail  of  what 
they  did  at  different  houses,  and  the  outrageous 
acts  that  were  comroitted  to  collect  arms ;  as 
they  proceeded,  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  some  who  were  to  join  them  as  volunteers, 
by  t>thers  whom  they  obliged  to  march  with 
them ;  there  ranks  were  to  be  formed,  the  men 
were  to  be  kept  together;  there  were  many 
persons  with  them  who  were  anxious  and  de- 
sirous, though  they  had  been  compelled  to  join, 
to  get  away ;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  one 
of  those  who  was  watching  the  conduct  of  these 
persons,  and  when  he  perceived  that  any  man 
was  attempting  to  quit  them,  he  kept  him  in 
the  ranks,  and  prevented  his  escaping  from 
•the  party.  This  will  be  proved  to  you  by 
several  of  the  witnesses.  Another  thing,  not 
unimportant,  to  manifest  that  this  man  was  a 
party  with  the  others,  and  had  a  common  mind 
and  intent  with  them  is,  that  they  formed  this 
body  of  men  at  different  tiroes  to  preserve 
something  like  order;  the  principal  leaders 
marched  in  front;  the  person  plaoed  in  the 
rear  to  keep  them  up  was  Isaac  Ludlam,  the 
prisoner — ^placed  in  an  effective  and  important 
situation,  in  order  to  keep  together  those  forces 
which  they  were  assembling  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  upon  Nottingham-forest,  in  order  to 
join  those  whom  they  expected  to  be  there, 
and  to  do  that  which  they  stated  at  different 
times  in  the  course  of  the  transaction  to  be  their 
'Object. 

They  went  to  Mr.  Hall's,  to  Mrs.Uepworth's, 
to  Mr.  Storer's,  and  a  great  many  other  houses, 
till  at  last,  when  they  had  assembled  a  very 
considerable  number,  and  I  think  had  been 
joined  by  a  party  cominff  from  Swanwick,  they 
arrived  at  a  place  called  Codnor.  But  before 
I  describe  what  passed  at  Codnor,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  state  to  you  one  most  important  fact, 
-as  it  affects  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  In  the 
course  of  this  line  of  march,  there  are  some 
most  important  works  called  the  Butterley  Iron- 
works, and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  main  ob« 
ject  of  this  part^,  to  get  the  Butteriey  men  to 
join  them,  and  if  they  could  have  done  it,  to 
get  possession  of  the  Butteriey-works.  To 
these  works  they  proceeded ;  however,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  a  person  who  is  one  of  the  managers 
nnder  Messrs.  Jessop  and  Outram,  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  wonts,  met  the  insurgents  at 
the  door  of  the  office,  and  refused  to  let  any  of 
them  come  in,  refused  to  let  them  have  any 
men  from  those  works,  and  entered  into  an 
expostulation  with  them.  Several  persons 
took  that  opportunity,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
determined  to  defend  his  works,  of  escaping 
into  the  works  from  this  party,  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  join ;  Mr.  Goodwin  particulariy 
addressed  himself  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  remonstrated  with  him ;  be  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  he  pleased,  of  escaping  with  others, 
and  when  Mr.  Goodwin  told  him,  in  plain 
langiMge,  what  would  probably  be  the  conae- 
5u«Boe  of  Us  coodtKt,  bis  answer  W9S|  *<Iim 


as  bad  as  lean  be,  I  must  go  on.*'  I  wish  th»' 
prisoner  had  recollected  that  there  is  no  period 
of  a  man's  life  till  the  hour  of  its  close,  whea 
he  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be ;  there  is  time  at  all 
periods  for  som^hing  like  repentance,  though 
perhaps  the  time  ma^  be  gone  liy  when  a  man 
18  capable  of  makmg  restitution ;  but  he, 
though  remonstrated  with,  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, and  it  is  obvious  from  that  declaration  of 
his,  that  he  was  a  volunteer  with  the  rest,  that 
he  was  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  rest,  that 
he  was  determined  to  persevere  with  those 
who  did  persevere,  and  tnat  he  was  completely 
guilty  of  this  treason. 

From  Butterley  they  proceeded  to  Codnor; 
when  they  got  to  Codnor,  they  went  to  a  place 
called  the  Glass-honse  Inn,  a  public-house ;  m 
great  many  of  them  went  into  that  house ;  « 
few  of  them  went  into  a  house  called  the 
French-horn,  being  in  too  large  numbers  to 
get  into  this  house,  where  they  stopped  to  get 
some  refreshment ;  it  rained  very  hard ;  it  was 
suggested,  that  while  they  were  in  the  hotise. 
in  ul  probability  some  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  forced  to  join  them  would  escape ;  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  made  the  proposal  that  m 
guard^  should  be  placed  at  the  door  to  prevent 
that ;  nay  more,  so  fully  was  he  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  it,  that  he,  together  with 
another,  performed  the  oflice  of  standing  guard 
at  that  door,  to  prevent  an^  of  those  persons 
who  had  been  forced  to  join  them,  from  escft- 
ping,  and  to  prevent  any  of  those  persons  who 
nad  joined  voluntarily,  and  who  might  have 
repented,  who  peradventure  might  have  over- 
heard the  salutary  advice  that  man  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  might  have  beoi 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  that  admonition. 
But  he  who  had  gone  on  to  be  as  bad  as  he 
could  be,  and  was  determined  to  persevere  to 
the  end,  was  determined  also,  that  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  others  should  go  on  also,  and  at  the 
door  of  this  house  he  stood  as  a  {^nard,  to  pr^ 
vent  any  of  the  persons  from  leaving  the  party 
who  might  have  been  inclined  so  to  do. 

Other  witnesses  wiU  state  to  yon  the  difi^ 
ent  periods  of  time  on  the  march,  and  while 
they  were  at  Codnor,  at  which  he  was  keeplnc 
top^ther  their  ranks,  and,  in  fact,  acting,  I 
might  almost  say,  as  an  oflBcer  in  the  semee. 
It  will  be  proved  to  yon  also,  by  other  irit- 
nesses,  that  he  said  ^  we  were  to  have  been 
at  Nottingham  by  two  o'clodt  this  morning, 
and  we  shall  be  too  late  f  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  same  sort ;  it  will  also  be  proved 
to  yon,  as  manifesting  his  intention  and  his 
mind,  that  in  speaking  of  the  rising,  he  said» 
<'  it  is  brought  to  a  head  at  last.*^  What  is 
brought  to  a  head  at  last?  Why  our  rising; 
the  revolution  is  brou^^t  into  effect  at  last. 
''  We  are  going  to  Nottingham ;  there  is  a  par- 
liament formed  at  Nottingham,  we  are  going 
to  guard  it,  and  the  business  will  be  done 
before  we  get  there.''  I  will  not  weary  yoa 
(because  you  must  bear  it  from  the  witacMes) 
by  stating  the  different  cipreislops  tlui  ma 
imd;  but, ftonthe  hegiomng  tft  the  end  vf 
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this  tnasactioDy  you  will  find  him  a  ptrtj  tad 
ptrtiwi^  as  much  engaged  by  his  acts,  hu  de- 
BManor,  and  his  dedarations,  as  any  man  in 
•nch  a  transaction  could  possibly  be. 

I  have  confined  myseli  to  sttting  to  you  the 
tvidence  as  it  affects  the  prisoner  particularly, 
because  really  it  would  he  almost  wastinc^ 
your  time  to  be  statiqg  tlie  acts  generally  that 
took  place,  to  proTe  that  this  was  a  treason- 
able insurrection,  ami  levying  of  war.  I  have 
told  you  that  the  parties  stated  that  it  wa<« 
their  object  to  be  at  Nottingham  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  now,  what  was  doing  at  Notp 
tingham?  acts  not  to  the  extent  this  man 
lioped  and  expected,  thank  God  I  but,  on  that 
night,  on  Nottingham-forest,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  the  place  at  which  they  were  to 
tin  the  Nottingham  insurgents,  there  was  a 
idy  of  men  assembled  together  at  twelve 
o'clock,  continuing  there  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  the  time  when  this  man  hoped 
to  reach  Nottingham  from  Pentridge,  though 
tliey  were  from  various  causes  delayed  after 
that  time ;  there  was  that  simultaneous  rising 
which  confirms  the  object  and  intention  of 
these  persons,  who  declared  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  march  to  Nottingham,  whei«  they 
npected  to  be  joined  by  their  confederates. 

In  the  course  of  their  line  of  march,  some 
of  them  began  to  doubt  whether  they  should 
find  all  things  al  Nottingham  quite  so  ripe  as 
they  expected ;  this  accounts  for  some  of  the 
delay  in  their  march,  and  therefore  it  was 
amed  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  George 
Weightman  should  take  a  horse,  which  they 
had  taken  out  of  the  suble  of  a  Mr.  Booth, 
that  he  should  lide  on  to  Nottingham  as  fast 
MS  he  could,  that  he  should  come  back  when 
be  had  got  intelligence,  and  meet  them  at  a 
place  called  Langley-mill,  which  is  beyond 
Coduor,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Weightman 
went.  Whilst  Weightman  was  gone  towards 
Nottingham,  they  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Raynor,  which  is  in  the  road  before  you  come 
to  Langley-mill.    I  will  not  detail  to  you  the 

rcular  and  specific  fects  myself,  because 
Raynor  will  state  them;  th^  insisted 
«pon  bis  going,  telling  him  they  had  shot  one 
man,  and  that  they  would  shoot  him  too  if  he  did 
oot  go,  and  compelling  him  to  bring  his  son 
and  nis  servant  to  go  with  them;  but  there 
they  said  they  would  halt  to  rest  themselves, 
.fiir  that  they  had  half  an  hour  to  spare.  George 
Weightman  was  not  come  bade.  Mr.  Raynor's 
imnse  was  just  before  they  got  to  Langley- 
nill ;  and  calculating  the  Ume,  they  had  lialf 
an  hour  before  he  could  get  back  to  Langley- 
mill  ;  they  did  stop  then; ;  they  then  proceeded 
to  Langley-mill;  just  before  they  got  there 
they  were  met  by  George  Weightman.  George 
Weightman  had  some  convcniation  with  the 
leader  of  this  party ;  what  that  was  I  know 
not ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  short  conference 
with  the  leader  of  the  party,  George  Weight- 
man  rode  up  to  them,  saying  to  them,  ^  push 
OB,  my  lads,  all  ii  right  at  Nottingham,  the 
ooUitn  will  opt  cone  out  of  their  barracks. 


and  Nottingham  is  taken."  Now,  that  George 
Weightman  told  them  what  was  untrue  thero 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  is  not  material ;  it  shows 
their  object  and  intention ;  they  had  embarked 
in  this  design,  and  George  Weightman  who 
had  been  one  of  their  leaders,  having  been  thus 
sent  to  Nottingham,  those  who  were  leading 
them  having  gone  so  far  as  they  had,  were  by 
imposition,  at  last  encouraging  and  inducing 
the  others  still  to  go  on,  in  hopes  that  by 
proceeding  they  should  collect  other  forces,  in 
the  desperate  expectation  that  they  should  6uc- 
ceed  in  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  stated  to  you,  was 
the  prisoner  or  was  he  not  acting  with  the 
common  mind  ?  I  am  about  to  relate  a  circum- 
stance as  to  the  prisoner  which  pains  me 
much,  which  manifests  that  he  was  so  acting, 
because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  joining  those 
persons  himself  without  any  force  or  any  per- 
suasion being  used  towards  him,  or  at  least 
that  sort  of  force  and  persuasion  which  com- 
pelled some  persons  whom  I  shall  call  to  you 
as  witnesses,  namely,  Mr.  Hall  and  others,  who 
could  not  help  joining  them,  but  escaped  as 
soon  as  they  could ;  Imt  he  brought  his  sons 
with  him  into  that  traitorons  field;  he  saw 
them  acting  at  the  time  he  was  with  them. 
An  unwilling  attendant  upon  such  a  party  as 
this,  when  he  received  that  admonition  from 
Mr.  Goodwin,  and  when  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  into  these  Butteriey  works,  if 
he  had  pleased  to  make  an  e£fbrt  so  to  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  intended  to  further  the 
common  object,  if  he  had  felt  any  repugnance ; 
would  he  not,  in  the  course  of  this  transaction, 
whatever  had  become  of  himself,  with  the 
injunction  of  a  parent  have  dismissed  his  sons 
at  least,  and  have  endeavoured  to  have  per- 
suaded them  not  to  continue  in  their  miscon- 
duct? Well  may  treason  be  called  the  highest 
offence  in  the  law ;  for  when  men  are  once 
determined  to  commit  it,  there  is  hardly  any 
crime,  either  legal  or  moral,  in  which  they  may 
not,  in  the  progress  of  their  evil  course,  be 
involved. 

I  have  stated  to  you,  but  only  in  the  outline, 
the  transactions  of  this  case.  If  the  facts  that 
I  have  stated  are  proved,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible that  human  understanding  can  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  You  Tiave  a  most 
important,  aye,  and  a  most  anxious  duty  to 
perform;  for,  whatever  be  the  offence  with 
which  a  fellow-subject  may  be  charged,  if  it 
involve  any  thing  like  capital  punishment,  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  duty  of  the  jury  is  roost 
anxious  and  painful ;  but  I  know,  and  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  recollect  that  to  pronounce  i 
fair,  honest,  and  impartial  verdict,  according 
to  the  evidence,  is  your  duty  as  men  and  as 
jurors;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  recollect  (in- 
deed you  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  mind  of  it) 
that  to  perform  that  duly  well,  and  truly,  you 
are  bound  to  pronounce  your  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence ;  to  do  this,  you  are  under 
the  sacred  and  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath. 
It  is  not  that  capricious  doubts  arc  to  be  en- 
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tertained ;  where  there  are  any  fJEur,  reasona* 
ble,  and  honest  doubts  created  in  the  case,  the 
prisoner  certainly  should  have  the  benefit  of 
them ;  but  it  must  not  be  that  species  of  doubt 
which  amounts  only  to  this — V^hy  the  thing 
is  not  so  proved  as  if  we  had  seen  it  with  our 
own  eyes.  If,  according  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  and  common  reason, 
the  prisoner  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of 
that  which  1  have  charged  upon  him,  you,  I 
know,  however  painful  it  may  be,  will  fulfil 
your  duty  by  pronouncing  that  verdict  which 
the  law  and  your  oaths  call  upon  you  to 
deliver. 

BV I  DEUCE   FOR  THE  CKOWV. 

Anthony  Afar  tin  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

I  believe  yon  are  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Outram  and  Jessop,  at  the  Butterley-woriui  1 — 
Yes. 

And  were  lo  in  June  last  f— Yes. 

Did  you  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Jme,  go  from 
Butterley  to  Pentridge? — ^Yes. 

About  what  hour  in  the  morning  T — Between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Who  went  with  you  P — John  Cope. 

Was  he  also  employed  at  the  Butterky- 
worics  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  vou  go  with  him  to  the  Wbite^orse  at 
Pentridge  t — ^Yes ;  we  went  to  the  Croft  below 
the  White-horse  first. 

What  induced  yon  to  go  into  the  MHiite- 
horse  ? — ^A  litle  giri  came  from  the  White-horse 
to  John  Cope. 

And  you  went  in  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Who  keeps  the  White-horse  ^— Nanny 
Weightman. 

Into  what  part  of  the  house  did  yon  go  ?-— 
Into  the  house  part  fimt;  then  ther  asked 
John  Cope  to  go  into  the  parlour,  and  I  went 
in  with  him. 

Whom  did  you  find  in  the  pariour  when 
first  you  went  in  ? — ^There  was  Brandreih 
there. 

Was  that  the  person  they  called  the  Captain  ? 
— Yes. 

Who  else,  when  first  you  went  in  T— George 
Weightman.  < 

Any  of  the  other  Weightmans?— Joseph 
Weiglitman. 

-  John  Weightman?— There  was  another  Jo- 
seph Weightman. 

Was  John  Bacon  there? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  other  persons  there  when  you 
went  in  ? — Yes,  there  was  Thomas  Weight- 
man. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  when  fint  you 
went  in } — Ormond  Booth  was  in. 

Whilst  you  were  there,  did  other  persons 
•come  in  from  time  to  time } — ^Yes,  they  kept 
coming  In. 

How  many  were  occasionally  in  the  room  at 
once  ? — About  twenty. 

Was  Brandreth  sitting  ?^He  was  silting  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  by  the  table. 


Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam  ^ 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  there  ? — Yes. 

What  time  did  become  in? — Between  one 
and  two  o'clock. 

Did  any  one  come  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Who  ?— Turner. 

Was  tliat  William  Turner  ?--Yes. 

Where  does  Ludlam  live  ?  —At  Wingfield, 
in  the  parish. 

The  parish  of  Sonth^ingfield  ?— Yes. 

Docs  Tomer  live  there  also  7 — Yes. 

How  far  is  Wingfield  froaa  FenCridgel— <A 
mile. 

Do  jfOQ  know  the  prisoner's  house  ?— No. 

What  was  the  suDject  of  the  conversatiBB  ? 
— It  was  aboQt  •ovtrtnnnng  tiK  pressAt  go- 
Temncnt. 

Was  that  stated  after  Ludlam  tiie  nrisonsr 
came  into  the  room  ? — I  do  not  remember  thait 
it  was. 

Had  it  been  mentioned  before  P— -Yes. 

By  whomf-^By  the  Captain. 

Was  anything  said  about  arms  ? — Yes. 

After  the  prisoner  came  in  ? — Yes. 

What  was  said  about  arms  ?— ^Turner  pnlM 
a  list  out  of  his  pocket,  which  Ludlam  read. 

Is  that  WUliam  Turner  ^-Yes. 

Do  you  mean  the  prisoner  Indlam  ?— Yes. 

What  was  said  b^  Turner  when  he  polled 
out  the  list } — ^He  said  he  had  got  a  list  jfd  all 
the  guns  and  pikes  and  swords  thai  they  had  is 
their  parish. 

What  else  did  he  say? — ^He  wanted  to 
know  where  the  guns  and  pikes  were,  thai  bo- 
longed  to  the  Pentridge  and  Ripley  people  f 

Did  you  say  the  prisoner  Lnokam  read  it?— 
Yes. 

Did  be  read  it  so  that  people  might  hear  it? 
—Yes,  they  might  hear  it. 

He  read  it  to  the  persons  in  the  room  ?— Tes, 
he  did. 

What  did  yoa  bear  him  say  wlien  he  was 
reading? — I  heard  him  say  that  then  was  a 
quantity  of  pikes  in  a  stone  qnany. 

Who  said  that  ?--The  prisoaor  Ludlam. 

Was  that  what  he  read  from  the  paper,  or 
what  he  said  after  he  read  the  ps^er? — ^lli^ 
were  talking  of  that  after  he  read  the  paper. 

What  did  he  read  from  the  ;psu>er  ?•— There 
was  an  account  of  the  arms,  what  people^l 
houses  they  were  at,  «nd  where  thej  had  io 
fetch  them  from. 

After  that  had  been  read  .there  was  a  con- 
versation about  pikes,  and  the  prisoner  aaid 
.there  were  pikes  in  astone.quaoy? — Yes. 

Was  ihat  -said  by  Turner  as  w/ell,  or  Iff 
Ludlam  only  ? — It  wassaid  hy  Tomer  as  miS> 

They  both  said  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abboit.-^Did  they  menUon  the 
number  ?— That  they  had  about  forty  pikeSrin 
a  stone  quarny. 

Mr.  Solkitor  .G€Mra^-*-^Do<you  knowiwliat 
the  prisoner  is  by  business  ?-«*He  is  a  stone- 
getter. 

After  they  had  talked  about  tfia  amsy  lihtt 
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««  dM  aoBVMUthn  Ami— I  did  not  fcew 

Whu  war*  tiMy  Ulking  oboat  whibt  ha  wm 
» r—Thcf  «sn  ulki^  about  the  pKMot 


Tnrnl  ^hmu  LaMtm  tta-  EUtr  tll5* 


Lord  Chief   Baroa    Bid^rA.—Ttitj  wer« 

■   ,   .  .   ~  ,    talkintr  about  the  renriution,  and  the  prvCMd- 

imlauon.  and  bow   Ibejr   wne  to  procacd    i^  „  Houingh,n^  ,nd  taking  Notfngkkm, 

**JV.   ...  aftwhawM  there. 


Kd  they  atftle  bow  thar  ware  to  procacd  on 
itt— Yet;  thay  were  taUdug  abcMt  going  to 


When  were  thej  to  go  to  Nottingham  ^— 
Tha7  wan  to  go  to  Hotiingh»in  on  the  Moo- 
d»Bigbt|  ibCT  wan  to  atait  Ant  onHoBdajr 
ftAtUtMo'dodu 

Hnd  Bfandiath,  Iba  captain,  «dj  thing 
bdbn  hiln^— Ta^  he  had  got  n  nap  bebn 


Mf  abont  It  T-~Ue  hM  got  aome  doti  and  KMM 
vmtt,  iriwn  Ihaywat*  to  tnaet,  and  where 
M*  were  to  pnMcod  to. 

Wai  that  map  bclbre  him  when  Lndlant  aid 
Tniaet  came  in  t — No. 

Where  waa  it  then  T— It  wh  io  BnukUctk'a 
pocket. 

Mr.  JuUee  JUot^— Wai  it  prodoced  after 
ft^  cane  in  T—I  do  not  recollect  that  it  wit. 

Hr.  Solicitor  General.— Vfu  anything  laid 
u  to  what  wai  to  be  dona  lAen  th^  got  to 
Rottinghan  I — Yei,  that  thej  were  to  tue  the 
town. 

VThat  die  I—Tbat  tber  were  to  letoTo  buk 
than  to  Butteriey-worki,  an4  to  » 


Yon  ta;  they  talked  about  anu,  was 
way  thing  taid  about  menf — Yei,  thej  laid 
WT  would  make  all  go  that  they  met  with, 
and  thena  that  would  not  go  they  would  riioot. 

Do  yon  ncoUeet  whether  any  TCnei  were 
mealed  by  Brutdrciht— Ye*. 

Waa  that  before  or  aftei  the  priaoner  came 
in  ? — That  wu  before  the  piiaoner  came  in ;  it 


after  he  wai  there. 

Hr,  Crow.— TliBt  remains  yet  to  be  inc^irei] 
Into;  I  have  not  coUected  from  this  witnesa 
whether  any  of  the  conversation  respecting 
^ng  to  Holtinghatn,  or  abonl  die  remtu- 
tiOD,  wa*  or  was  not  in  the  preacnca  of  the 
prisoner. 

Ht.  Justice  AUdt.—!  here  taken  it,  tbnt 
while  the  ptiaoner  was 'there  they  irere  talking 
abont  Uie  revolution  and  how  (hey  were  to 
procned  ;  that  Ihey  talked  of  praoecding  to 
Nottinghun  and  taking  dMbanrncks;  theeSect 
of  it  is  one  thing ;  hut  it  is  impoasiUe  that  all 
(ha  evidencecan  begiven  (agelher.- 

Mr.  DoBmm. — Certainly,  my  lord. 

Hr.  Crem. — I  do  not  inaiat  upon  the  olgsc- 
tion,  my  lord. 

Hr.  Justice  .^Uolf.— Even  as  the  eridenee 
BOW  stands  h  ii  certainly  adnii*nb1e. 

Hr.  SoSdttt  OmmtW.— State,  if  you  can, 
what  those  venea  were  which  Brondreth  re- 
peatedf— 

"  Every  man  his  skill  must  tiy. 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny ; 
No  bloody  soldiers  must  he  dread. 
He  must  turn  out  and  figfal  for  bread ; 
The  time  is  come  you  pTiinly  sec, 
That  government  opposed  must  be." 
— thai  was  not  stated  while  he  was  in. 

So  we  understand;  did  Braodreth  during 
the  whole  tinae  you  were  there,  act  and  appear 
as  theleaderof  the  party? — Yet,  he  did. 

Do  you  remember,  after  Ludlam  cama  itr, 
anything  being  said  about  a  badger?— Yes, 


IS  not  repeated  after  ha  came  in  that  I  heard,  i  Turner  was  talking  about  it 


I  believe 

What  were  those  verses  ? — 

"  Every  man  bis  skill  must  try,"— 

Ur.  Crot$. — I  submit  to  your  lordships,  as  it 
is  BOW  distinctly  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  not  present  irtien  those  verses 
were  read,  and  had  not  come  upon  the  pre- 
sses before  they  wen  read,  that  they  cannot, 
in  the  present  sta^  of  the  examination  at  least, 
be  received  in  evidence  against  him  ;  there  is 
qo  sort  of  act  at  present  proved  against  the 
nilsonat  to  connect  him  witn  what  we  know  to 
be  the  contents  of  those  verses.  I  submit  that 
at  present  we  should  not  hear  what  they  were, 
■i  they  were  not  spoken  in  the  prisoner's  pra- 


William  Turner  iriio  came  with  ludlam  ?- 


fhevwere  talking  abonl 
ig  the  badger. 


Ur.  DcRMon,— I  submit  my  learned  ftiead's 
objection  must  be  sustained,  at  least  for  the 

S resent,  for  there  is  not  any  evidence  to  go  to 
le  jury,  of  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  Yj  Utoee  verses;  those  veiaes 
were  recited  in  the  absence  of  this  prisoner, 
•nd  X  nfaait  thenfon  we  caanol  yet  hear 


What  waa  said  J— Thev 
the  plan  about  drawing  tl 

Who  talkedf— Tomer.' 

Who  else  7— ^ohn  Cope  said,  he  had  heard 

th^  had  a  plan  about  drawing  the  badger, 

read,  that  they  cannot,     "^  "l-od  "hat  it  was  ;  and  Turner  told  him 

kTr,..!!:'..,^ .Vil".r     "'**'  "  v™»— to  lay  a  bundle  of  straw  before 

the  door  and  the  badger  would  come  out,  and, 

as  he  came  out,  they  would  shoot  him. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there ;  what  time 
did  you  leave  T — Between  three  and  four 
o'cloot. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  abont  the  Wing- 
fteld  people  T— Yes. 

What  r— They  were  talking  about  the  pikes. 

Who  was  talking  about  the  pikes  F— Tutaer; 
and  about  how  they  were  to  assemble  together, 
and  what  time  of  the  uighl,  and  where  to  start; 
and  where  the  pikes  lay. 

Whilst  vou  nere  there,  duriug  those  several 
hours,  dio  several  persons  come  in  and  go 
out  i — Many  did  from  time  to  time. 
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When  thejr  etme  in  from  time  to  time,  was 
the  subject  you  hare  been  talking  of  men- 
tioned?— Yts,  it  was  mentioned  to  some  of 
them. 

You  went  away  between  three  and  four? — 
Yes. 

Mlien  you  went  away  was  the  party  broken 
up,  or  did  you  leate  any  persons  there  ? — I 
left  the  prisoner  there  and  lumer  as  well. 

And  Brandreth  ? — Yes. 

Whom  else  do  you  recollect? — I  do  not  re- 
collect who  there  were  left. 

Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mac  Kesswick  coming  in  ? — ^Yes. 

What  time  did  he  come  in,  do  you  recollect? 
•-I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

Did  he  say  anything  on  coming  in  ? — ^Yes ; 
he  asked  the  captain  how  he  was ;  he  said  he 
did  not  know  him;  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
recollect  his  coming  a  little  way  along  the  road 
with  him. 

Did  he  then  recollect  him  ? — Yes,  he  recol- 
lected him  then  r  and  asked  how  he  was  then. 

Did  Mac  Kesswick  say  anything  ? — Yes,  he 
tnrned  himself  round,  and  said,  he  thought 
there  were  too  many  in  the  room  for  that 
business. 

Was  any  thing  said  upon  that  ? — No. 

Was  this  conversation  public  in  the  room 
during  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

There  was  no  secret  made  of  it  P — ^No. 

Had  you  been  sworn  in  as  a  special  con- 
stable before  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — On  the  Saturday  night,  the  night 
before. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  your  being  sworn 
in  as  a  special  constable? — To  protect  our 
master*s  property  in  case  of  any  riot  or  any 
disturbance ;  that  was  what  I  understood. 

Anthony  Martin  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cnm. 

You  were  sworn  in  you  say  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  oath  you  took  upon  that  oc- 
casion ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  we  were  to  keep 
the  peace  on  our  master's  premises ;  to  keep 
the  peace  at  Buttericy-works,  in  case  of  there 
being  any  disturbance,  that  we  were  to  be 
ordered  out  in  case  of  any  disturbance. 

Who  swore  you  ?— The  magistrate's  clerk. 

You  cannot  remember  the  words  of  your 
oath?— No. 

You  seem  to  have  a  very  ready  memory  for 
sedition,  but  you  cannot  remember  your  oath  ? 
— No. 

Was  any  thing  said  at  the  public-house 
about  your  masters?— They  were  talking  about 
making  barracks  in  the  works;  that  was  all 
thlit  was  said  about  our  masters. 

Wat  any  mischief  to  be  done  to  yoa>  mas- 
ten  9— Not  that  I  recofleet. 

You  stayed  there  about  six  hours  ? — Yes. 

VTbitherdid  you  go  after  you  left  that  place? 
—Home. 

Was  that  near  Mr.  Goodwin's  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  at  the  works  tlie  next  day  ? 
•*-Ye«. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Goodwin  you  had  heard 
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it  publicly  announced  at  the  ale-house,  that 
the  works  you  were  sworn  to  defend  were  to 
be  made  barracks? — No;  it  was  narrated 
about  the  place  before,  and  I  thought  I  had  no 
need. 

You  heard  it  talked  of? — Yes,  by  many,  be- 
fore that  Sunday. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Goodwin  the  next  day  ?— 
No. 

How  many  of  you  were  sworn  into  thii 
office  ?^I  cannot  say  how  many  the*e  were. 

Wat  Cope  one  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

What  has  become  of  Cope  ? — I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  where  he  is. 

Is  he  following  his  business  with  you  as 
usual  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  following  his  busi^ 
ness  at  Butterley-works. 

Since  ? — Yes. 

And  is  now  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
now. 

Has  he  been  in  custody? — He  wds  taken  up 
in  custody,  but  he  was  lioerated  again. 

You  say  that  the  prisoner  came  to  the  public- 
house  with  Turner  r — Yes,  and  Barker. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  the  prisoner 
enter  the  house  with  Turner  ? — He  came  into 
the  house ;  they  were  all  in  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you  about  t 
but  did  you  see  the  prisoner  come  into  that 
house  in  the  company  of  Turner? — Yes. 

That  you  swear? — ^They  all  came  in  to  a 
minute,  one  with  another,  or  more ;  there  were 
three  of  them  all  came  in  together. 

Within  a  minute  or  two  of  each  other  ?-^  Yes, 
within  a  small  trifle  of  each  other. 

Then  you  mean  to  say  they  did  not  come 
together ;  you  did  not  see  them  come  in  toge- 
ther ? — They  all  came  in  together. 

Then  there  was  no  trifle  of  time  between 
them  if  they  all  came  in  together  ? — ^They  caq^e 
in  at  the  door  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Do  you  recollect  particufariy  ?— Yes. 

Where  were  you  sitting  at  the  time  ?--I  war 
sitting  in  the  room. 

Hiere  were  more  rooms  than  one  ? — I  was 
sitting  in  the  parlour. 

Did  you  go  through  the  house  into  the  par* 
lour  ?— Yes. 

You  stayed  there  all  the  time,  did  not  yon  t 
— No,  I  was  in  and  out  two  or  three  times. 

You  told  us  before,  you  were  there  only  foe 
amusement? — I  had  no  business  with  them. 

Only  for  the  sake  of  amusement? — And  of 
getting  a  pint  of  ale. 

You  aamonished  them  of  the  danger  of 
their  proceedings,  did  not  you  ? — I  told  them 
about  it,  hut  they  threatened  to  cram  me  up 
the  chimney. 

That  did  not  intimidate  you  at  all  from 
staying  1 — ^No;  I  did  ask  Cope  to  go,  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  go,  and  I  stopped  till  he 
went,  and  Asbury  and  Elsden,  and  we  all 
went  together. 

You  told  them  you  were  %  constable  ? — Ymi 

That  they  had  better  take  care  what  they 
said  ? — Yes. 

4  E 
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And  they  only  threatened  to  put  you  up  the 
chimney  ?— -Yei. 

WeM  you  aAaid  of  that? — I  waf  afnidi  if  I 
nid  any  more  that  they  would. 


at  thb  meeting  f— I  do  not  koofw  irtitttker  he 
had  or  had  not. 

That  you  gwear  ?— Yes. 

And  yoQ  did  not  perceiTe,  though  you  sat  lis 


You  did  all  that  you  thought  it  prudent  to  .  hours  in  the  room  ? — He  said  he  had  a  little 
do  to.  put  a  atop  to  the  miaohief  ?— 'We  thought  j  huainess  to  do  at  Pentridge,  but  he  did  not  aay 
it  was  not  right.  I  whether  it  was  in  thai  room. 

Yon  mean  to  swear  in  the  face  of  the  JQiy, 
that  though  you  sat  six  hours  in  the  room,  you 
cannot  tell  whether  Cope  had  any  boiiness  to 
do  there  or  notf — ^He  was  talking  amongst 
them  ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  he  wu  sayings 
or  what  a  great  many  others  said. 
You  were  six  houn  in  the  roomf — Yes. 
Chiefly  in  that  room  P — Yes. 
You  went  with  Cope,  because  he  had  some 
business  to  transact  ? — Yes. 

You  waited  till  he  had  finished  his  business 
at  least  for  six  hours,  and  yet  you  mean  to  swear 
you  do  not  know  what  Cope's  business  wae  ?— 
It  was  not  my  business  to  ask  him  what  busi- 
ness he  was  going  on,  or  what  he  did  there. 
That  is  not  my  question- 
Mr.  Justice  AhhotL-^ThM.  is  hardly  a  qoea- 
tion  :  perhaps  he  may  not  understand  all  thaC 
is  comprehended  in  your  question. 

Mr.  Cron. — Do  you  mean  to  state,  that 
though  you  waited  six  hours  till  his  business 
was  oTcr,  you  do  not  know  at  all  what  his  busi- 
ness was  about  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  bv  saying  that  you 
waited  for  him  all  that  time,  till  he  had  finished 
his  business  P — I  do  not  know  what  his  busi- 
ness was. 

What  was  he  doing  ? — ^He  was  sitting 
amongst  the  people  in  the  room,  and  I  was 
sitting  amou)^  the  people  in  the  room. 

Did  he  or  not  take  any  part  in  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room  ? — I  did  not  see  him  taktf 
any  active  part. 

You  say  the  prison cr  read  the  paper  that  was 
produced  by  Turner  ? — ^Yes. 

He  read  there  of  some  pikes  in  a  stone 
quarry  out  of  (hat  paper  ? — I  did  not  say  that 
he  did. 

I  ask  you  whether  he  did  or  not— • 

Mr.  Justice  AbboU. — ^That  is  not  a  question  ; 
— it  is  a Tery  common  thing,  I  do  not  find  uny 
fiiult  with  it — bat  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
the  witness,  if  what  he  says  is  not  an  answer,^ 
when  you  do  not  put  a  question. 

Mr.  Croif. — I  stated  the  matter  interroga- 
tively :  it  is  very  oflen  done. 

Mr.  Justice  JMof/.— Yes,  I  know  H  is  T«ry 
often  done. 


What  do  you  mean  by  we  ?— Me  and  Shirley 
Asbury. 

And  Cope? — ^I  did  not  say  any  thing  to 
Cope  about  it,  whether  it  was  right  or  not. 

But  you  attended  with  Cope  1 — ^Yes,  I  went 
fSkwi  with  Cope;  but  I  did  not  know  what 
Vnsiness  he  was  going  on. 

Tou  did  not  take  any  part  in  this  business  ? 
•^He  did  say  something,  but  I  cannot  recol- 
lect what  it  was. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  3rou  did  not  take 
notice  what  was  said  by  your  friend  who  was 
there  ? — There  were  many  people  there  that  I 
old  not  know. 

But  cannot  you  recollect  what  your  friend 
said  ? — I  know  he  said  something  about  those 
matters,  but  I'do  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

That  you  swear? — I  shall  not  swear  any- 
tbipg  about  it. 

But  you  shall  swear  something  about  it ;  do 
yoo  or  not  recollect  what  he  said  ? — I  do  not 
stcollect  what  he  did  say. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  re- 
collect what  he  said  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what 
he  said  in  that  place. 

Before  he  w«nt  to  that  place  ? — He  did  not 
say  anything  to  me  before  he  went  to  that 
place. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  neither  before 
YOU  went  to  that  place^  nor  there^  you  heard 
Sim  say  anything  about  that  business? — He 
said  nothing  to  me  about  the  business;  he 
asked  me  to  go  to  Pentridge ;  that  he  had  a 
little  business,  and  to  take  a  pint  of  ale. 

Did  not  you  hear  Cope  say  something  about 
the  business  of  which  you  have  been  telling  the 
jjury  before  you  went  there  ? — No. 

Nor  while  you  were  there  ? — He  was  talking 
amongst  them,  but  I  cannot  recollect  what  he 
did  say. 
.  Not  one  word  that  he  said  ? — Not  exactly. 

Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ?-!-! 
eannot  recollect  anything  about  iL 

Then  what  do  you  mean  by  exactly?  you 
eannot  recollect  at  all  ? — No. 

Yon  recollect  what  Turner,  Brandreth,  and 
Lttdlam  said? — ^Ludlam   was  not  taking  any 
active  part  that  I  heard,  further  than  reading 
.  the  paper. 

You  heard  what  Turner^  and  Brandreth,  and 
Lndlam  said ;  but  you  da  not  recollect  what 
Cope  said,  though  Cope  was  the  man  whom 
you  accompanied  to  the  scene,  and  with  whom 
you  left  ? — I  did  not  sit  exactly  along-side  him 
while  I  stayed  there. 

Were  not  you  waiting  for  Cope  till  he  had 

finished  his  business,  that  you  might  eo  away  ? 

— ^Yes,  I  was  waiting  for  Cope,  and  Asbury,  and 

£lsden. 

And  Cope  you  state  had  business  to  transact 


Mr.  Crmi. — ^Then  we  are  to  understand  he 
did  not  read  it  from  the  p«&per,  but  stated  it 
from  his  own  knowledge  ? — He  and  Tun^ 
were  reading  it. 

Was  he  reading  it  to  Turner,  or  Turner  to 
him  ? — Turner  to  him. 

There  was  a  collection  to  send  Weightman 
to  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

How  much  did  Cope  contribute  ? — I  do  Bot 
know. 
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Did  be  contribale  koyihiiig  I  —  I  da  not 
toow. 

You  twnr  ym  do  not  know  that  ? — Yh. 

Did  7«n  cooiribiite  anTthing  I— No. 

Did  uiybodj  Hk  ^oa  r — No. 

The  piwmer,  I  Uuak  you  stated,  wu  not  in 
the  room !— 1I«  «u  not  in  the  room  when  tb« 
iBOnej  wu  gtihercd. 

The  prltoner  wunot  ?— Ko. 

T«u  were  of  coutie  there  when  the  raonej 
wu  gathered? — Yei. 

Ilie  prisoner  wu  not  there,  of  coatM,  when 
tbey  talked  about  taking  Rottin^m  ?— 1  cin- 
Bot  recollect  whether  he  wu  or  not. 

Nor  when  thoM  venei  yoa  bare  repeated 
were  mcDCioned ! — No, 

y/ta  there  anytbiog  beeidcs  tboM  joa  have 
«Ircad]r  recited  f— No, 

Wu    anything  elta  conoeaad   with   tboM 

Tliat  WM  (he  whole  wu  it?— <Y«*, 


Yon  have  been  uked  about  a  penoD  of  the 
Dame  of  Weigbtmao  being  sent  to  Nottingham, 
what  wu  he  to  be  lent  to  Nottingham  for  T— 
He  wu  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  tee  whether 
the  people  of  NottingWn  were  nady  to  join 
them,  and  to  briog  back  a  particnUr  account 


Then 


I  collected  to  cnaUe  him  te 


Ux.  Juitioe  AUott. — Were  any  threats  made 
DM  of  againal  penoni  who  ihoiiki  tell  I  — Yei. 

What  wu  laid  about  that  f— That  any  man 
that  ikould  tall  any  thing  abont  them,  Aey 
woold  call  on  him  anntber  day. 

Mr.  SoScilar  Qeiurid.—I  did  not  uk  whether 
Aibury  was  there,  it  did  net  come  out  on  ciow- 
ezaraiiiation  that  he  nu  there. 

Hr.  Jtutice  JUell.—Ym,  he  autcd  that  he 
came  in. 

Siirlty  Mhm  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mi.  Argeant  Vanglum. 

I  Mieve  yon  are  an  engioe-Btter  at  Pent- 
ridge  i — At  Bnttericy. 

¥oubelODgi*ibtpBrithefPenthdge?— No, 
Ripley.    , 

You  are  in  the  lereict  of  iHoin.  leuop  and 
Company,  at  Bntterley-worki  * — Yet. 
'  Did  you  on  the  morning  oTtbe  Bth  of  June, 
go  to  the  White-hone  al  Pentridge  f— Yes. 

About  what  time,  and  with  whom  i — About 
twelve  o'clock,  with  John  Eliden. 

About  mid-day  f — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  find  there? — There  were 
Cope,  Anthony  Martin,  Biaiidrelh,  Mac  Kees- 
wick,  John  Moore,  Edward  Moore,  William 
Smith,  and  several  otfaera  in  the  room;  I  did 
aotknow  all  of  them. 

How  many  might  there  be  at  the  time  when 
JKM  first  went  there  f— About  twenty, 

la  the  room  aloiMliuer—y«. 
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Tell  me  whether  in  the  course  of  that  morn- 
ing, after  ^^m  had  been  there  Rnne  time,  joo. 
saw  anything  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Isaac 
Ludlam  T — Yes. 

Do  yoD  remember  whom  he  came  in  willif 
—William  Turner. 

Wete  the  prisoner  and  William  Turner  both 
Wingfield  men  ?— Yes. 

Upon  his  coining  into  the  room,  had  he  WJ 
conTersation,  or  did  Turner  prodnce  anything 
■a  hii  preeence  1 — Yes. 

What  was  it  T— He  produced*  peper  eotuiit- 
■Dg  of  what  guns  they  had. 

Of  what  guns  they  bad,  where  T  in  what 
pariA  or  place  T — He  did  not  ley  in  what 
parish  ;  what  guns  such  and  such  people  had. 

Were  the  people'*  names  mentioned,  wen 
they  read  from  this  paper? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  u*  {he  names  of  any  of  those 
people! — No,  I  cannot. 

But  there  were  people  mentioned  who  had 
guDsF — Ye*. 

And  what  number  of  guns  I— Ye*. 

Wu  it  suted  from  this  paper  where  those 
people  lived  who  had  thegvo*!— leannolTo- 
collsctthatit  was. 

Turner  produced  the  paper? — Ye*. 

Having  produced  the  paper,  to  whom  did 
he  deliver  it  ?-~He  ptttduced  it  to  that  man 
there. 

To  the  prisoner  f — Yes. 

Having  delivered  it  to  the  prisoner,  what  did 
(he  prisoner  do  with  it  I — He  read  it  ater  to  tha 
eompany. 

Wu  It  read  more  than  once  i — No. 

What  remarks  wete  made  upon  this  paper 
by  the  prisoner,  or  anybodv  in  his  presence  f 
— I  do  not  recollect  anything  more  than  in' 
being  mentioned  irfiat  guns  ritere  were. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  Wiugfleld  mes 
being  more  or  ku  forward  than  their  neigh^ 
hours? — William  Turner' seemed  to  say  th^ 
the  Wingfield  people  were  more  Forward  tha» 
the  Butteriey,  for  they  weat  out  to  get  pike 
Aafts  in  the  daytime. 

What  wu  said  abont  those  pikes  t  where 
were  they? — There  were  aome  piku  that  were 
in  a  stone  quarry. 

Who  said  that  F— Wiltiam  Tamer  said  that ; 
aboDi  forty,  that  were  for  the  men  that  Tolan-' 
teered.  ' 

Wat  the  pltce  mentioned  when  Ihote  '^t%- 
were  lying?— He  did  not  say;  he  nid  tUy 

Wu  anything  said  as  to  nhat  wa*  lo  bedoU 
with  those  pikes  t — Yes. 

What  ?-He  saM,  in  the  first  place,  tb«y 
were  lo  go  to  Wioglield. 

Ludlam  CBToe  in  with  Turner  T — Ye*. 

Wu  Ludlam  present  when  the  paper  ««• 
read,  and  this  eonversaiion  passed  ? — Yes. 
'  William  Turner  said  they  were  to  go  first  to 
Wingfield  —Yes. 

What  were  they  to  do  al  Wingfield  ?—Th« 
were  going  to  draw  the  badger  in  the  Ant 
plaoe. 

Uowwaa  iha  Mgu  to  hi  diwvB  >— Hhj 
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were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw  and  set  it  on 
fire,  and  as  »oonas  it  wasteton  fire,  he  would 
come  cut,  and  then  they  were  to  shoot  him. 

\Vas  it  explained  who  thb  badger  was  7 — 
Yes,  Mr.  llalton. 

Colonel  llalton,  the  magistrate  ? — Yes. 
Was  anything   said   about  ▼crmin? — Yes, 
William  Turner  said  that   they  had  vermin 
to  Kill,  and  every  one  was  to  kill  their  own 
Termin. ' 

Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  Ludlam  say 
jinything  ? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  I 
heard  him  say  anything  more  than  reading  the 
paper  over. 

Was  Nottingham  talked  of? — ^Yes. 

Did  vou  hear  Ludlam  say  anything  about 
Nottingham? — ^No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  I 
did  further. 

What  was  said  about  Nottingham,  and  by 
whom  ? — Brandrcth  mentioned  Nottingham ; 
lit  said  they  were  to  go  to  take  Nottingham, 
and  every  one  was  to  have  plenty  of  rum,  and 
a  hundred  guineas  when  they  got  there. 

You  say  Brandreth  said  that  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  anybody  but  Brandreth  use 
words  of  that  sort  ? — ^^'es,  William  Turner 
mentioned  it  too. 

Did  you  hear  anybody  but  Brandreth  and 
Turner  use  those  expressions  f — No,  I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  did. 

You  have  no  recpUection  of  that  ? — Not  of 
anybody  else  mentioning  it. 

Was  the  government  talked  of  ?— Yes;  they 
said  there  would  be  no  good  done  till  such  time 
as  the  government  was  overthrown. 

Who  said  that  ?— William  Turner. 

Did  you  hear  anybody  besides  William  Turner 
use  those  expressions  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  did ;  I  do  not  recollect  anybody  else 
mentioning  them. 

Was  it  said  how  this  was  to  be  done  ? — ^That 
Ihey  were  to  go  to  Nottingham  in  the  first 
place. 

What  was  to  be  done  when  they  got  to 
Nottingham  ?— They  were  to  take  Notting- 
ham ;  and  then  they  were  to  go  down  tl)c 
Trent  by  the  Trent  boats  to  Newark,  and  to 
take  Newark. 

What  was  to  be  done  then  ? — ^Thcn  they  were 
to  go  from  thence  to  London ;  to  make  the  best    spoken  of? — No. 
of  their  way  to  London.  I      What  other  sort  of  ammunition  were  they  to 

What  were  they  to  do  when  they  got  to  Lon-     have  besides  gunpowder  ? — ^Tliey  had  no  more 
don  ? — Tliey  were  to  go  to  overturn  the  go-  '  ammunition  but  gunpowder,  but  he  said  they 

could  get  plenty  of  lead  upon  the  road,  there 
were  plenty  of  churches  upon  the  road,  that  they 
could  get  lead  from. 

Brandreth  said  that? — Yes. 


What  do  you  mean  by  privately  f-— They 
spoke  up  to  every  one  that  was  in  the  roomy 
not  privately. 

Do  you  mean  to  each  individually,  or  to  ill 
together  in  the  room  I — To  all  together. 

Was  it  spoken  loud  enough  for  all  in  the  room 
to  hear  ?— Yes. 

Was  anything  said  as  to  the  time  of  their 
setting  out ;  when  this  was  to  take  place  ?-— 
At  ten  o'clock  the  next  night  they  were  to  set 
out. 

Did  you  see  anything  there  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Joseph  Weightman  I — Yes. 

He  was  there  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

Was  he  directed  to  do  anything  while  yoa 
were  there,  or  was  it  proposed  that  he  should 
do  anything  ? — Yes,  he  was  to  go  to  Notting- 
ham, and  see  how  they  were  going  on,  and 
money  vras  collected. 

At  whose  expense  was  he  to  go  there?-* 
There  was  a  subscription  made  for  him  to  go. 

Do  you  mean  in  your  presence  f — ^Yes. 

To  pay  his  expenses  T — ^Yes. 

When  was  he  to  set  out  ? — ^He  was  lo  set 
out  as  that  night. 

Where  was  he  to  come,  or  what  vras  to  be  don^ 
after  he  had  been  at  Nottingham  F^He  was  to 
come  home  again. 

You  sav  money  was  collected  for  that  per* 
pose  ? — ^^  es,  there  was. 

Did  you  see  any  map  in  the  room  whilst 
you  were  there  ?— x  es,  Brandreth  produced  a 
map. 

What  was  done  with  that  map  ? — He  was 
pointing  out  and  pricking  out  tiie  places 
where  they  were  to  go  to,  which  they  were 
to  take. 

Was  anything  said  about  ammunition  ? — 
Yes. 

W^hat  was  said  about  thati — Brandreth 
wanted  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  produced, 
so  that  he  might  learn  them  how  to  make 
cartridges. 

What  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  this  that  he 
wanted  produced  ? — Some  barrel  tliat  they  had 
by  them. 

Was  it  mentioned  that  they  had  a  barrel  by 
them  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  more  than  one  barrel  of  gunpowder 


vemment ;  that  there  would  be  no  good  done 
till  they  had  overturned  the  government. 

IIow  long  might  this  conversation  last  about 
the  government,  and  Nottingham  and  London, 
and  the  pikes  ?— It  was  talked  from  the  lime  I 
went  until  1  came  away  ;  they  said  they  had  no 
doubt  they  should  succeed  in  what  they  were 
going  to  undertake. 

At  what  time  did  you  come  away  ? — AlKHit 
four  o'clock. 

Then  you  were  there  about  four  hours? — 
Yes. 

In  what  W9y  was  this  mentioned  and  talked 
of?  privately  f— -Yes,  privatriy. 


You  have  spoken  of  Nottingham,  was  any- 
thing said  as  to  who  were  to  be  met  at  Notting- 
ham, or  what  was  to  be  done  there  f^— That  they 
were  to  take  Nottingham. 

Was  there  anybody  to  be  there  ? — Yes,  there 
was  to  be  a  party  there  to  meet  them. 

Was  it  said  where  those  were  to  come  from 
that  were  to  meet  them  at  Nottingham  ?— Yes, 
it  was  said  that  Sheffield 'and  Chesterfield 
to  meet  them* 


lien 


fitr  fl7j;A  TrMivii. 
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JiX,  Nottiogham  f — ^No ;  that  they  were  to  go 
from  Wingiieldy  and  that  Sheffield  and  Che»* 
terfieid  were  to  meet  them  and  join  them,  and 
go  to  Batterlcy. 

Was  It  said  when  they  were  to  jneet  ? — No, 
but  they  were  to  meet  that  night ;  the  Monday 
night. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  North  ? — ^I 
cannot  recollect. 

Shirley  Atbury  cross-eicamined  by 
Mr.  Dewnanm 

Was  it  mentioned  that  they  expected  a  party 
to  join  them  at  Nottingham  berore  they  sent 
Weightman,  before  they  collected  the  money  T 
t— It  was  not  mentioned  then;  when  they  started 
they  were  to  meet  a  quantity  of  men  at  Not- 
tinffham. 

Had  that  been  mentioned,  that  when  they 
started  they  should  meet  a  quantity  of  men  at 
Nottingham,  before  the  money  was  raised  for 
Weightman  to  go  there  ?-*-!  do  not  recollect 
that  it  was  mentioned  before  that  time,  it  was 
mentioned  after. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  not  mentioned  before  F 
—Yes,  I  am. 

Had  anything  been  said  about  the  overturn 
of  the  government  before  the  money  was  col- 
lected ? — I  cannot  recollect  that  there  was 
anything  said  before,  but  there  was  something 
said  after. 

Had  anything  been  mentioned  about  the 
•tone  quarry  before  the  money  was  collected, 
or  did  that  come  after  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  came  before  or  after,  it  came  after  I  think ; 
at  least  I  am  sure  it  did. 

Was  the  prisoner  in  the  room  when  the 
money  was  collected  f — I  do  not  know  I  am 
sure,  whether  he  was  or  was  not. 

Yoa  cannot  tell  whether  he  gave  anything,  or 
what  he  gave  ? — No ;  I  cannot  teU  whether  he 
gave  anything. 

Did  you  give  sixpence  to  send  Weightman 
to  Nottingham  ? — Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  for. 

Did  you  give  it  him  out  of  charity  f-— I  put 
it  upon  the  table ;  I  did  not  kiK)w  what  it  was 
for. 

Who  required  you  to  pay  sixpence? — I  saw 
the  rest  of  them  giving  sixpence. 

And  so  seeing  the  rest  of  them  giving  six- 
pence, you  gave  sixpence  too? — Yes. 

You  did  not  know  at  aU  what  was  to  be  done 
with  that  ?— No ;  I  did  not. 

You  had  not  an  idea  that  it  was  to  take 
Weightman  to  Nottingham  till  afterwards  7 — 
Yes. 

That  is  as  true  as  all  the  rest  3rou  have 
told  us  ? — I  have  said  nothing  bat  the  truth. 

That  is  as  true  as  the  reet  you  ha?e  said? — 
Yes. 

Did  they  all  give  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

You  gave  without  knowing  whether  all  the 
reet  did  or  not  ? — ^Yet. 

What  did  Cope  give  ?— Sixpence.  I  be- 
lieve. 

Whit  did  MmrUn  giv«?-^I  do  noi  kMw 


that  Martin  gare  anything;  I  do  not  ieoottict ; 
he  might. 

Can  you  state  anybody  in  the  room,  who  did 
not  give  anything?^ No;  I  cannot  ttate  who 
did  give  and  who  did  not 

There  was  no  dispute,  all  gave  their  money 
very  freely^ — ^Yes. 

1  think  you  say  that  i\ie  prisoner  Ludlam 
was  not  in  the  room  at  that  time  f — ^When  the 
money  was  gathered,  I  cannot  recollect  whether 
he  was  in  the  room  at  that  time  or  not. 

Can  yon  tell  whether  before  the  money  waa 
gathered,  anything  at  all  had  been  said  about 
revolution,  or  overturning  the  government,  or 
anything  of  the  kind  f — I  do  no|  recottect 
that 

You  mean  to  swear,  yon  do  not  know 
whether  when  the  money  was  collected  any- 
thing had  been  aaid  about  overturning  the  fO" 
vemment  ?-— Yes. 

Had  the  verses  been  recited  before  that  time  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  afttf^ 
but  it  was  mentioned. 

Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  verses  bid 
been  recited  before  or  after  ? — No. 

Had  the  map  been  produced  before  that  time? 
— ^No ;  I  do  not  think  it  had. 

Will  yon  swear  it  had  not  ?— Yes. 

Had  anything  then  been  said  about  a  clo«d 
from  the  North  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything 
about  a  cloud  from  the  North. 

Had  any  thing  been  said  about  Sheffield, 
Chesterfield,  Huddenfield.  Wakefield  ?— -I  cut 
remember  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield. 

Had  they  been  mentioned  before  the  mom^ 
was  collected  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whether  il 
was  mentioned  before  or  after. 

Had  the  name  of  Oliver  then  been  mention- 
ed?^! never  heard  Oliver's  name  mentioned 
at  all. 

Never,  till  I  mentioned  it  now  ? — Oh  yet ; 
I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  since,  but 
not  at  that  time. 

Then  yon  have  heard  it  since  ? — Yes,  I  hiTt 
heard  it  since. 

How  soon  after  that  meeting  did  yon  ftnt 
hear  it? — ^It  was  a  long  time  after  that. 

Were  the  names  of  Jessop  and  Goodwin  and 
Wragg  mentioned  at  this  meeting  7 — Yes,  thej 
were. 

They  were  your  masters  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  said  about  them  ? — Sheffield  and 
Chesterfield  were  to  meet  the  Wingfleld  men 
at  Butteriey,  and  they  were  to  take  the  pla^, 
and  to  kill  Mr.  Wragg  and  Mr.  Jeseop. 

That  was  mentioned  in  your  hearing  ? — Yes. 

In  Cope's  hearing  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
Cope  might  hear  it ;  I  heard  it. 

Was  1m  present  when  it  was  mentioned  ?— 
Yes ;  he  was. 

Was  Martin  present  when  that  was  mention* 
ed  ?— Yes. 

Was  Eladen  present  when  that  was  mentjgn* 
ed  ?— I  cannot  tell  whether  Elsden  waa  or  not. 

Had  yon  seen  him  go  oot  before  that  time  f 
— ^He  went  ont  to  make  water,  several  txm^ 

But  ytm  beaid  tfnft  ?-^  Wid  iu 
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IM  you  tell  Hr.  JaHop  ?--No. 

Did  yoQ  tell  Mr.  Goodwin  ?— No. 

Did  jqa  tell  Mr.  Wiagg  ?*  No. 

Did  yoo  leave  them  to  be  ibot,  without  any 
wiroing  ?-— There  was  talk  before  that,  that  this 
was  to  comroence. 

Did  yon  leave  them  to  be  shot,  trithoot  any 
warning  ?— I  did  not  tell  them. 

What  had  been  mentioned  before  ? — I  said, 
I  did  not  tell  Jessop,  nor  Goodwin,  nor  Wragg, 
tbey  were  to  be  shot. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  this  had  been 
nientioned  liefore  ? — ^This  revolution  was  talked 
«f  before. 

Before  you  went  to  this  meeting  at  the  White 
Honey  YOU  knew  there  was  something  of  the 
kind  talked  of  ^— No,  not  before  I  went  to  the 
White  Horse,  it  was  talked  of  afterwards. 

When  did  you  know  it  had  been  talked  of? 
—I  did  not  know  when  it  was  talked  of  exactly. 

Why  did  not  yoo  tell  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
Jesaop,  and  Mr.  Wragg,  they  were  in  such 
imminent  danger? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had 
■■J  right  to  teU,  for  they  mentioned  that  if  we 
aealioned  anything,  they  should  cram  us  up 
the  chimney;  we  told  them  there  were  con- 
stables in  the  room :  and  they  said,  that  if  we 
mentioned  any  thing,  they  should  cram  us  up 
the  chimney. 

You  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  risht  to 
tell  vour  masters,  because  this  party  said,  tbey 
would  ram  you  up  the  chimney  if  you  told  ? — 
Yes,  we  were  to  be  murdered  too. 

Why  did  you  not  mention  that  when  you 
Wilt  examined  before  ?  you  were  twice  exa- 
mined  before,  why  did  not  you  mention  that 
you  were  to  be  murdered  too  r — I.  did  mention 
that. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  threat 

X'nst  you  ? — If  we  mentioned  any  thing  about 
t  was  said  there. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  threat 
against  you  if  you  mentioned  what  passed,  or 
only  that  those  who  mentioned  siiould  be  at- 
tacked ? — They  said,  that  if  we  mentioned  any 
thing,  we  should  be  rammed  up  the  chimney, 
and  likewise  that  we  should  be  murdered. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  your  fear  of  being 
immmed  up  the  chimney,  or  being  murdered, 
p'reventcd  your  telling  those  gentlemen  what 
you  had  heard  about  them  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  them  the  next  day ;  Mr.  Goodwin, 
Mr.  JessoDp  and  Idr.  Wragg? — Yes. 

You  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  them  ?— 
Yes,  I  might  have  told  them,  if  I  had  thought 
of  it. 

Oh,  you  did  not  think  of  it  ? — I  did  not 
trouble  my  head,  because  I  was  sworn  in  the 
night  before  to  protect  my  master's  place. 

^ou  were  sworn  in  the  night  before  to  pro- 
tect your  master's  place,  and  therefore  when 
you  saw  him  the  next  day,  after  you  had  heard 
be  was  to  be  murdered,  you  did  not  think  to 
tell  him  ? — I  did  not  think  nothing  about  him ; 
but  they  said  if  we  did,  we  should  be  murdered. 

When  were  the  Chesterfield  and  ^effield 
people  to  conie  ?— Tbey  wtra  to  cone  the  Teiy 
Btit  Bight. ' 
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Yoa  bad  been  twom  in  a  special  eoiistaMe' 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  their  pro^ 
perty,  not  their  lives? — I  did  not  mention  any 
thing  about  their  lives,  but  to  protect  out 
master*s  piece. 

You  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  them  ? — • 
No. 

Did  Cope  tell  them,  do  you  know  ?  perhaps 
you  left  it  to  him  to  teU  them?— I  do  not  know 
that  he  told  them. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  he  did  f 
— ^No,  I  have  not. 

Did  Martin  tell  them ?^  I  cannot  say  that 
he  did ;  I  never  heard  him  say  that  he  did. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  this  public-house  f 
— I  did  cot  know  that  I  was  going  to  diiis 
public-house. 

How  came  you  to  go? — I  was  taking  a  walk 
towards  Butterley,  uid  was  talking  to  some 
young  men,  and  John  Elsden  asked  me  vrhe- 
ther  1  Urould  take  a  walk :  I  said  1  had  no  ob- 
jection ;  we  went  to  Swanwick,  and  had  two 
pints  of  ale,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  would 
take  another  walk :  I  said  I  had  never  been  at 
Pentridge  and  should  have  no  objection  to  go 
there. 

You  went  to  Pentridge  out  of  curiosity  on 
this  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

Who  then  proposed  to  go  to  the  W^hit« 
Horse  f  did  you  happen  to  propose  to  go  to 
the  White  Horse,  or  was  it  Elsden  ? — I  do  not 
know;  it  could  not  be  me,  for  1  never  had  been 
there  before ;  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
White  Horse. 

But  you  might  see  it  flying  in  the  street  ? — 
Yes ;  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  have  a 
pint  of  ale;  and  he  said,  yes. 

And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  you  went 
there  ?— Yes. 

By  the  merest  accident  in  the  world  ? — Yes. 

Being  at  the  White  Horse  ? — Yes,  it  was  in 
my  road  home. 

Then  you  found  those  people  talking  about 
this  matter  of  overturning  the  government,  and 
as  it  might  happen,  murdering  your  roaster  ?-^ 
Not  when  I  first  went  in. 

But  soon  afterwards ? — Yes;  they  did  not 
make  it  any  secret  at  all ;  they  said  that  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  go ;  and  they  did  not 
keep  it  any  secret  at  all. 

How  soon  after  you  first  went  did  the)-  b^i;in 
to  talk  in  this  way  .'-—Very  soofi  after ;    1  |3rd 
not  go  into  the  parlour  for  some  time  after  I « 
went  in. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  house  before  ' 
^'ou  %vent  into  the  parlour  ? — Perhaps  it  might 
e  half  an  hour. 

What  time  did  you  first  go  to  the  house  ? — 
Twelve  oclock. 

About  half  after  twelve  you  might  go  into 
the  parlour? — Yes. 

And  they  began  talking  about  this  very  soon 
after  you  got  into  the  room  ? — Yes. 

I  suppose  you  desired  yonr  friend  Elsden  to 
get  out  of  this  bad  company  as  soon  as  you 
could  ? — I  did  not  Uke  it  myself. 

Did  you  try  to  get  away  r-i-If  I  bad  tried,  } 
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might  hate  come  away ;  hot  I  did  not  liketo 
come  a%vay  without  him. 

You  stayed  to  hear  all  that  passed  ? — No,  I 
did  not ;  there  was  a  good  deal  passed  a(\er  I 
came  away,  as  I  heard ;  I  left  at  half  past  three 
or  four  o'clock. 

You  stayed  from  twelve  to  half  past  three  or 
(bur,  and  they  were  talkiog  of  this  all  the  time 
you  were  there  1 — Yes. 

You  told  them  you  were  a  constable  ?— Yes. 

They  did  not  mind  that  ? — No. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  constable's  oath? — ^When 
I  was  sworn  in  ?  no,  I  cannot. 

How  soon  after  you  had  been  there  did 
Ludlam  come  in  ( — I  cannot  exactly  say  how 
long. 

Five  minutes,  or  an  hour  or  two  f — I  think 
it  was  about  one  o'clock  when  he  came  in. 

Who  came  wilh  him  T — ^Turner. 

Brandreth  you  found  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  Mac  Kesswick  come  in  by  himself?— 
No. 

Who  came  in  with  him  P — There  was  another 
man  came  in  with  him  ;  I  cannot  say  what  his 
name  was ;  I  should  know  him  if  I  saw  him 
again. 

Yoo  are  sure  Turner  and  Ludlam  came  in 
together  ? — Yes. 

Skirley  Asbwy  re-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 

I  think  you  have  told  us  your  going  there 
was  quite  accidental,  that  you  did  not  know 
Pentridge  before,  and  did  not  know  there  was 
any  meeting  there  ? — I  did  not  know  of  any 
meeting  there. 

How  came  you  to  ^o  into  the  parlour?  who 
desired  you  to  go  into  the  parlour? — Mrs. 
Weightman  went  into  the  parlour,  and  told 
them  there  were  some  Butterley  chaps  there. 

Mrs.  Weightman  went  while  you  were  in  the 
kitchen,  and  told  them  in  the  parlour  there 
were  some  Butterley  chaps  there  r — Yes. 

And  upon  that  you  went  in  ? — Yes. 

At  whose  desire  ? — She  asked  whether  they 
would  have  any  objection  that  we  should  come 
in. 

Then  yon  said,  that  you  commnnicated  to 
them  in  the.  parloor,  that  ycm  were  constables, 
when  you  heard  the  sort  of  ooofwsatiou  that 
you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

Upon  which  ther  threatened  you  in  the  way 
yon  have  described  ? — ^Yea. 

You  heard  the  names  of  Mr.  Jessop,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Wragg,  as  persons  who 
were  to  hie  murdered  ?— Yes. 

You  have  been  asked  why  you  did  not  men- 
tion that  to  them  afterwards;  had  you  any 
reason  to  know  whether  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
Jessop,  and  the  persons  at  the  works,  were  at 
that  time  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  upon  them  ? — I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther they  were  or  were  not. 
.  How  many  special  constables  had  been 
sworn  in  to  prelect  the  works  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  how  many  ?—Tbere 
night  be  thirty. 
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Who  had  been  sworn  in  on  the  iiiiii£.b*ft»re  t 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  be  sworn 
in ;  you  were  one  of  tnem  f — I  was  one  of 
them. 

You  have  told  us  it  was  to  defend  the  Bftt- 
terley-works  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

So  that  that  precaution  had  been  taken  f — 
Yes. 

You  say  that  they  threatened  to  shoot  yoo  t 
— ^Yes. 

You  said  before  this,  sixpence  was  sab- 
scribed  ;  yon  do  not  recollect  that  anything 
was  said  about  overturning  the  government  ?^* 
No. 

Do  you  recollect  when  any  verses  were  readt 
—Yes. 

How  soon  after  that,  how  Ions  after  yo» 
had  been  in  the  room  were  those  saia  ? — A  long 
time ;  a  good  bit  I  had  been  in. 

Was  that  after  the  subscription?— Yes,  il 
was  after  the  subeeription. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vmi^han, — I  did  not  ask  htor 
as  to  the  song  originally.  Do  yon  reooUeci 
them? — Y'es. 

Repeat  them  } 

**  Every  man  his  skill  mnst  try, 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny ; 
No  bloody  soldiers  must  he  dread. 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread. 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see, 
The  government  opposed  must  be.*' 

What  was  done  with  that  ?— It  was  disCri-' 
buted  about  the  room. 

Were  they  written  copies  or  what  P— I  wrota 
mine  myself. 

Do  you  recollect  who  produced  that?*-* 
Brandreth. 

Did  other  people  write  as  well  as  you  ?— 
Yes. 

Copies  were  taken  and  written,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  room  ?^Yes. 

Mr.  Crot$, — ^Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to 
pot  one  question  upon  this,  as  to  the  verses  ? 
Vou  say  yoo  took  a  copy  of  these  verses;  did 
yoo  take  them  from  the  mouth  of  Brandreth. 
or  copy  them  from  another  paper  ? — ^I  copiea 
them  mm  another  paper. 

For  what  purpose  aid  you  take  a  copy  fr— 
Because  the  rest  were  taking  them ;  I  did  nflt 
know  what  I  was  taking  it  tor,  but  because  <lie 
rest  were  taking  it. 

All  the  company  took  copies  did  they? — ^I 
cannot  say  whether  all  the  company  did,  but 
many  of  them  did. 

Did  Cope  f — Yes,  I  believe  Cope  had  one. 

Martin  r — No,  I  do  not  think  Martin  had  ^  I 
do  not  know. 

Have  you  got  your  copy  now  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  t&e  it  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  or  any  of 
your  masters  at  the  works  ? — No  ;  I  got  it  off 
by  heart ;  I  burnt  niine. 

When  did  you  bum  it?— Either.. the  Mxt 
day  or  the  day  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell niMu 

You  got  it  by  heart  tlMt  day  ?— Yes.      .      , 
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Aal  Wrbt  a  00  the  Mowlof  dtf,  the 
TattdtjT  T — I  easDOt  saj  which  day  it  wu. 

WWimm  Smiik  iworn.— Examinfid  by 
Mr,  Ckrke. 

Whofo  did  yo«  livo  in  Joot  last  f — Wiag- 
ftild-park. 

WlMt  boiiiiass  aio  yoy?  —  A  frame«work 
knitter. 

OeyiBu  koow  te  prUoner  al  the  bar? — 
Yti. 

Vo  yo«  know  hit  too  laaae  ?•— Yti. 

Toll  aw  whether  yoo  recollect,  on  Monday 
the  9th  ol  Jime,  teeiaf  hit  ton  Itaao  and  any 
ptnoni  with  hini,  with  any  thing  upon  their 
MuMtit  T^Yeiy  I  law  them  go  from  home. 

Which  way  were  they  going  P — ^Down  the 
tat  J«tt  btlow  their  hooMS  towardt  Bodeo- 
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Who  were  tiM  peraom  whom  yon  saw  go  ? 
-i^Old  IiaacL  atid  yoong  Itaae,  and  William. 

I  ffleak  of  the  attemooa ;  did  yon  tee  young 
laue  Ludlam  f-^Yes. 

And  Joteph Taylor  and  Ben^amin  Taylor? 

Where  did  joxl  see  them  coing  that  aAer- 
noon  T— Coming  down  Boden-fane,  into  PariL- 
lane,  towaids  James  Taylor^s. 

Were  they  oanying  any  thing  al  that  time? 
—Bitto^  poles* 

How  many  do  you  think  they  had  ?•— Three 
or  ibnr  a-pwce. 

What  sort  of  poles?— The  pdet  thtsame 
at  the  pikes  were  made  of. 

like  pike  shafts  ? — Yes. 

They  bad  three  or  four  of  those  a-piece  ?— 
Ttt. 

fSereral  pikei  w«re  produced.] 

Were  they  sndi  sort  of  poles  as  those  ? — 
Yes. 

Had  they  any  pikes  on  them  at  that  time  ? 
—No. 

Was  the  bark  off  them  at  that  time?— Yes, 
I  think  it  was. 


Did  yiM  sot  Samuel  Briddoal^Yea; 

And  Winiam  Lodhun  ?— Yes. 

Were  Aey  all  together?— -Samuel  Briddon 
and  old  Isaac  were  mostly  behind. 

Whidi  way  were  they  going  when  you  saw 
them  ? — To  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Where  were  they  going  from  at  that  time  ? — 
I  do  not  know  where  they  came  Urom ;  I  nearer 
saw  them  till  there,  not  siher  they  started  ^rooa 
hoflse. 

How  hr  was  it  fhkn  Ludlam's  the  prisottOr's 
house? — ^Aboot  a  mile  I  should  think. 

Had  they  auTthing  with  them  at  that  time  T 
— Yes,  thc^  had  poles  with  spikes  to  them. 

Wete  they  such  things  as  those? — Ym^ 

Had  they  each  of  them  one  ?— Yes, 

Did  jron  aflerwards  ga  to  the  house  of  John 
Wilkinson  with  anybody  ? — I  set  out  to  go  up 
Bt>den-lane. 

With  whom  ?— Henry  Taylor  and  Samuel 
Taylor. 

They  went  with  you  f — Yes. 

To  go  from  where? — ^To  go  from  home. 

Mr.  Justice  Jbbott.— To  go  from  home  to 
what  place? 

Mr.  CWke.— To  the  house  of  John  Wilkin- 
son ;  Tou  set  out  with  those  persons  to  fo  to 
John  i¥ilkinson*8? — Yes. 

In  your  way  there  did  you  meet  with  any* 
body  r — Yes,  I  met  with  a  party  of  men  be- 
fore we  had  gone  hr  up  the  lane. 

What  lane  r— Bodeo-lane. 

Who  were  those  men  ? — James  Taylor  an  J 
George  Weishtman,  Bei^jamin  Taylor  and 
Joseph  and  Miles  Bacon. 

Anybody  else  ?  —  James  Hopkinson  and 
Abraham  James. 

You  met  those  persons  ? — Yes,  and  Samuel 
Marriott. 

Was  anything  said  to  you  by  any  of  them  at  ' 
that  timer— Yes.,  when  they  met  us  they  de- 
manded us  to  go  with  them. 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  refused  going. 

Mr.  Justice  Abboii. — ^Did  you  all  refune,  or 


ney  were  carrying  them  you  say  towaids  I  ©"^y  you  ?  I  did  not  hear  whether  you  said 
"  "    ""  we  or  I.— ^^  e  all  three  refused. 

Mr.  Ctorfre. — Who  were  you  all? — Henry 
Tavlor,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  myself. 

Upon  your  refbsal,  what  was  done  ? — They 
gave  us  a  spike  a  piece,  and  we  went  down  the 
lane  with  them. 

Whither  did  you  go  with  them  ? — Down  to 
Boden-lane-end. 

Did  you  go  to  any  person's  house  ? — ^Yes  ; 
the  party  agreed  that  I  should  go  to  let  Henry 


JwMf  Taylor^  house  ? — Yes. 

Mr,  Justice  AhbotL—Ue  has  not  told  us  what 
lime  of  the  day  this  was. 

Mr.  Cbr^.— In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbaii, — I  hare  not  heard  him 
any  so. 

Mr.  Ciarke. — About  whkt  time  of  day  was 
itT— About  five  o'clock  in  the  aftenwon.  .        ,     ^    « 

Did  you  see  any  thing  of  either  of  them  that  '  Taylor's  family  and  my  own  know  that  we  were 


li^  again  ? — Yes. 

iM  you  s^  the  prisoner  with  either  of  (hem  ? 
^Yes. 

What  o*dock  was  that?-^Wbefi  I  saw  him 
was  between  deten  and  twetve  o*dock  per- 
haps. 

Between  eleren  and  twel^  al  night  P — Yes. 

You  saw  the  prisoner? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  whether  his  son  Isaac  was  with 
Mm  ihto  ?•*  Ytt,  hewwAtfw.  . 


eOfttg. 

Didyotfgo?— Ye*i 

Did  you  return  ?-^«met  Taylor  fbUdwed 
me  up  to  the  house,  and  broofiht  apft^wi^ 
him. 

Did  that  occasion  ybti  to  rittim  ? — ^Yes. 

Whith^  did  you  go  then  ?— We  went  down 
to  the  party. 

Whmwaa  that?— Down  to  Boden-luBe- 
end. 
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Wlat  pvtj  do  you  mean?— T1i«  party  I  had  i     Was  ilic  prisooer  Ludlam  witb  yoa  all  thii 
before  met  in  the  lane.  I  time  ? — No. 

I  think  3roit  said  Samoel  Marriott  was  with  |      What  had  become  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know 
you  ? — ^Yes.  >  what  had  become  of  bim,  he  had  not  been 

Was  he  canying  anything?  —  A   bag  of   with  us. 
bullets.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  got 

Did  Marriott  keep  that  bag  of  bullets,  or    Listcr*s  gun  ?— i  cs,  they  got  \\is  gun. 
deliver  it  over  to  anybody  else  ? — He  delivered        Whom  did  you  go  to  nt:xt.^ — Mr.  Sella>'s*s. 
it  to  George  Weightman.  Does  he  live  near  Pent  ridge-mill!' — Ye$. 

Whither  did  vou  proceed  then  ?— Down  the       From  this  place  you  went  to  near  Pentridge- 
Park-lane  to  John  Marriott's.  mill  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  the  wire-mill  ? — Yes.  Uow  figur  is  that  from  the  wire-mill  ? — Near 


Did  you  meet  with  any  persons  thiere  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  And   any  persons  when  you  got 


the  mill. 
What  did  they  do  when  they  got  to  Sellars'tf? 


there  ?— After  we  had  been  there  awhile,  a    — ^They  knocked  him  up  to  go  with  them »  he 
party  came  down  the  yard.  i  got  up. 

What  number  do  you    think?— I  do   not.      Did  he  go  ?— Yes. 


know  how  many  there  were. 

Was  there  anything  done  at  Marriott's?-^ 
Yes,  they  demanded  a  gun. 


Where  next  did  you  go  to  ? — Mr.  Fletcher's. 
Where  did  he  live? — At  Pentridge-lane- 
end. 


What  did  Marriott  do  on  the  gun  being  de-  |  ^Vhat  did  they  do  there? — ^Demanded  his  gun. 
roanded  of  him  I — He  got  up ;  he  refus(^  to  .  Did  he  get  up  too  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
give  it  them.  it  was  he  who  got  up,  some  of  them  got  up. 

What  did  they  do  or  say  on  his  refusing  to       Some  of  the  people  in  tlie  house  ? — ^Yes. 
give  it  them  ? — ^They  said  they  would  break        Did  they  get  any  gun  there  ? — Yes. 
the  door  open  if  he  did  not  give  them  the  gun.        Any  thing  besides  the  gun  ? — His  man. 

What  did  he  do  then  ? — He  came  down  the  Where  next  did  you  go  to  ? — Forwardsi  into 
stairs  and  gave  them  the  gun.  .  Ponlridge-lane. 

Had  any  thing  been  said  about  Marriott's  ,      Do  you  know  James  Turner  ?— Yes. 

n  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  ,      Did  you  go  into  his  house  ? — I  saw  a  man 
;  I  did  not  hear  it.  come  out  of  his  house,  and  him  coinc  out  too. 

Was  any  thing  said  afterwards  about  his  -  They  went  in,  and  he  came  out  with  them  ? 
gun  ? — I  cannot  recollect  that  there  was.  — Yes. 

N5iS':iud'o^?-rc:;not.aythat.he/      Mr.  JusUce  ^W^^.-Was  .h.t  «, » 
called  for  him. 

Did  he  go  with  you  ? — ^No. 
Was 


fun 
had 


Mr.  Clarke, — He  said  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Abboit, — No :   yon  did  not  ask 


you 
say 

You     ,       ^ 

Having  got  this  sun,  wTiat  became  of  them  ?       Mr.  Qlgrke, — Had  any  persons  come  out  of 
where  did  they  go  ^They  went  up  to  William    the  house? — Yes. 
Lister's.  What  became  of  Turner?— He  came  out 

Before  they  went  to  Dster's,  did  you  at-    and  joined  the  party, 
tempt  to  get  away  from  them  ? — In  the  wire-  .      Where  did  you  go  to  next  ? — ^We  went  up 
mill-vard.  into  the  lane. 

What  prevented  you    getting   away  from       Into  Pentridge-lane  ? — Yes,  we  were  formed 
them  ? — James  Taylor.  into  rank  there. 

How  did  he  prevent  you  ? — He  stood  be-  .      How  many  of  yon  do  yon  think  were  got 
hind  me.  together  then  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Had  he  anything  in  his  hand  ? — A  gun.  ;     Who  formed  you  into  rank  there  ?  —  The 

You   say   you    proceeded    with    them    to    captain. 
Lister's? — Yes.  Who  was  he? — I  do  not  know  his  namt^ 

What  did  they  do  there  ? — ^l*hey  demanded    they  called  him  the  captain, 
his  gun.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  who  were 

Was  he  in  bed  ? — Yes.  :  there,  at  the  time  you  were  formed  into  rank  ? 

Did  he  deliver  them  his  |pn  ?— Yes.  .  —There  was  William  Turner. 

Immediately  ? — No,  not  immediately.  ^     Had  he  any  thing  with  him  then  ?~He  bad 

What  did  he  say  when  they  first  demanded    a  gun. 
hit  gun  ? — I  do  not  know  whai  he  said  pani-  j      Did  anybodv  assist  tlie  captain  in  forming 
cularly,  but  be  would  not  give  it  them.  '  you  into  rank  r— William  Turner. 

What  did  they  do  upon  his  refusing  to  give  i     When  you  were  formed  into  rank  what  be- 
his  gun? — They  went  round  to  the  kitchen    came  of  you  F-^We  went  towards  Pentridge. 
windows  and  broke  the  windows ;  I  did  not  go  |      Did  you  go  to  any  persons  then  in  Pent- 
ad further  than  into  the  yard,  but  I  heard  tne  .  ridge? — I  do. not  know  that  I  did,  I  never  went 
windows  sm  isb.  )  out  of  the  road. 
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Did  yon  hear?— I  heard  a  rattling  at  a  door.  •    WUlum  Smithy  cross-emnined  by  Mr.  Ooif. 

In  FeDiridge?— Yes.  What  did  he  do  to  prevent  your  escaping  f— 

Were  any  other  persons  brought  jip  to  you    We  supposed  the  man  was  keeping  guard 
to  Joiu  you  in  Pcntndge? — I  do  not  know  that    ihere. 
there  was,  there  might  be.  »    ..       '      But  neither  by  word  nor  deed  did  he  pre- 

Did  you  see  the  pnsonw  Isaac    I/idlam    ^ent  your  escaping  ?— No,    he  said  nothing 
there? — I  do  not  know  as  I  did.  to  us. 


In  any  part  of  the  march  as  you  were  going 
on  ?— I  saw  him  at  Butterley. 

Did  vou  see  him  before  you  got  to  Butterley  ? 
— No>  1  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  ranks  were  you  ? — Nearly 
the  last. 


You  were  forced  into  the  ranks  against  your 
will  ? — Yes. 

lie  was  not  present,  and  took  no  part  io 
that  ?— No. 
As  you  marched  along  through  the  different 
—  .  ,  ,   . .  ^    places  you  hare  mentioned,  till  you  got  to  Qpt- 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  went  behind    t^rley,  you  saw  nothing  of  him  ?- Yes,  at  PenU 
yon  ? — Isaac  Ludlam  and  Samuel  Bnddon  were    ridtr^-Iane^nd. 
the  last  always. 
They  went  behind  you  ?— Yes. 


They  came  in  the  rear  ? — Yes. 


ridge-lane-end. 

Mr.  Justice  Abitolt, — Where  was  it  you  saw 
him  at  Peotridge-lane-end  ?••— I  saw  him  just 
before  James  Turner's. 


A^/tZ^^l^^^j    K^^A       .  ^   «1!       What  do  yoo  mean  by  juit  before  James 
^Ji^.  tr'"''  ■~^'''  ^  "*"  "*"'  ""'  "*  •   I  Turner's  r-/u.l  before  his  hoi>se. 
T,T^^.^         <r    .   1        .V— ...»„„  1      Was  that  at  the  time   you  said  that  the 

Where  did  you  ?— At  Codnor.  i  —  x  es. 


Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Cobum 
qnarryr— Yes. 

It  IS  a  stone  quarry  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  occupies  that  quarry? 
who  had  that  quarry  at  the  time  you  are  speak- 
ingof  ? — Mr.  Thomas. 

Did  he  work  it  ? — No,  it  was  not  worked 
much  then. 

Had  it  been  working? — Yes,  some  time  be- 
fore. 

Who  had  worked  it  ? — Isaac  Ludlam. 

What  distance  i>  it  from  Isaac  LudUm*8 
house  ? — I  do  not  know  liow  far  it  is;  do  you 
mean  the  quarry  ? — 400  yards. 

You  got  away,  I  think  you  said,  at  Codnor  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  p:ct  away  ;  I  meant  to  make 
my  escape  there  at  the  (ilass-house. 

What  prevented  your  making  your  escape 
there? — Isa;ic  Ludlain  was  out  of  doors. 

WhTt  was  he  doing  out  at  the  door  ? — We 
supposed  he  %vas  (guarding  the  prisoners. 


Thomas  Turner  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

Do  you  live  in  South-wingfield  ? — ^No,  not  as 
present. 

Did  you  live  there  in  June  last  ? — A  little  out 
of  Soutn-wingfield. 

Have  you  been  taken  into  custody  on  this 
business  ? — Yes. 

And  have  remained  in  custody  ? — ^Yes. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June 
last,  were  you  at  your  father^a  house? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  from  thence  in  company  with 
any  other  persons  ? — Yes. 

At  about  what  time  ? — About  nine  o'clock ^ 
or  a  little  before. 

In  company  with  whom  ? — Samuel  Ludlam 
and  John  Walker. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  ? — To  the  meeting- 
house in  South-wingneld. 

Is  that  near  the  gates  of  colonel  lialton  ? — 
Yes. 


What  did  he  appear  to  be  doing  ?— He  was  i      Whom  did  you  5ee  ♦here? — William  Turner 


sheltering  under  the  eaves. 

Was  it  raining  ? — Yes,  very  hard. 

Did  you  sec  him  ? — Yes. 

Had   he  any  thin-^  in  his  hand  ? — \'es, 
spike. 

Did  that  prevent  yotir  escaping  ?  —Yes. 


I  and  George  N\  eight  man,  whom  we  knew,  and  ■ 
I  a  strange  man  v/ith  them. 

Whom  did  you  afterwards  find  that  strange- 
man  to  be?— 'Hie  Nottingham  captain. 
i      What  was  his  name  ? — I  did  not  hear  his 
,  name  mentioned. 

Do  you  now  know  that  it  was  Brandreth  ? — 
Mr.  Crtm, — Do  \ou  mean  the  pike,  or  ihe    Yes. 

sain,  or  the  man,  by  the  word  that?  j      iiad  Brandreth  and  (Jeorge  Weightman  and 

>*     /-•/    I        TL  V        -J       V       If  '  William  Turner  anv  arms? — Yes. 

Mr.  Clarkc-lho  .oan ;   he  said.so  himself.  :      ^yhat,  puns .'-tUch  a  g,iD. 

Mr.  Da'wan.—  Ua  should  say  so  himself,        Was  William  Turner  doing  anything  with 

and  not  you  for  him.  ■  that  gun? — Y''es. 

M-    T    »^     jii^>t       1  u  u  .1    .  '      W'hat  was  he  doing? — Loading  it   with   a 

r.  Juitice  Abboit, — Ask  him   again,  that  .  |,„ijpj 

will  »a\c  iroiiblo. 


Mr.  Ciarkc. — What  prevented  your  escaping? 
— Isaac  lAidlam,  standing  under  the  eaves 
with  a  pike  in  his  liand. 

'ilien  Isaac  Ludlam,  standing  there  prevent- 
fdil  your  escaping  ? — Yes. 


bullet. 

Did  George  Weightman  say  anything? — 
Y'es. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  "  Come,  lads^ 
I  expect  an  engagement  very  soon." 

Did  he  say  where  and  with  whom  ? — Yes^ 
with  Mr.  Jes'op's  men  at  Butterley  furnace. 
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Was  aoy  tliiug  said  to  you  by  William  Tur- 
ner ? — Yes. 

What  ¥fas  said  ?— William  Turner  said  that 
was  the  captaiuy  the  strange  man. 

To  whom  did  be  say  that  ? — ^To  me,  I  asked 
biro. 

Did  he  tell  you  from  whence  the  captain  had 
come  P — No. 

Whither  did  Turner,  Brand reth,  and  George 
Weigbtman  go? — To  HuntVbam. 

Did  you  and  those  with  you  follow  to  or  near 
to  the  bam  ? — Yes,  near  to  it. 

Were  there  any  persons  assembled  at  the 
bam  I — Yes. 

How  many  in  number,  do  you  think  ? — I  do 
not  justly  know ;  perhaps  a  score,  or  something 
better. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? — ^Armed. 

How  ?— With  different  sorts  of  weapons. 

What  sort  of  weapons? — Pikes  ai^  guns. 

By  pikes  do  you  mean  such  pikes  as  those  ? 
—Yes. 

Besides  the  pikes  which  t!ie  men  had  in  their 
hands,  did  you  see  any  other  pikes  piled  up 
against  the  barn  ? — Not  by  the  bam ;  i  did  not 
go  to  the  bam,  but  there  were  a  few  up  against 
the  hedge  side. 

Besides  the  persons  you  have  named  to  me 
who  were  there,  did  you  see  William  fiadter  ? 
—Yes, 

John  Hill  ?-Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Where  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Gumejf. — I  am  speaking  of  the  place 
near  HuntVbam. — Yes. 

Was  Robert  Turner  there  ?~Yes. 

Manchester  Turner? — Yes. 

Charles  Swaine  ? — Yes. 

Were  all  tho^e  armed  ? — Robert  Turner,  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  was  armed  or  not ;  all 
Che  rest  were,  I  know. 

Did  Brandreth  the  captain  say  anjrthing  to 
you  as  to  whither  you  were  going  ? — Yea,  he 
said  we  must  go  to  Nottingham-forest,  where 
there  would  be  a  great  quantity  of  people 
meet  us. 

Did  Brandreth  and  Turner  then  do  anything 
with  res|>ect  to  the  body  of  men  that  were 
there  ? — ^They  put  us  in  rank. 

Do  you  mean  like  soldiers  ? — ^Yes,  two  and 
two. 

Did  you  recei? e  any  thing  to  carry  ? — Yes. 

What  ? — A  bag  of  bullets. 

From  whom?  — George  Braroley. 

He  was  one  of  the  party? — Yes. 

How  many  do  you  think  you  then  amounted 
to  ? — There  might  be  something  better  than  a 
score. 

Were  you  then  ordered  to  march  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  ? — Bv  Brandreth. 

For  what  place  f — ^For  Mr.  Topham*s  ground, 
what  is  called  Topham's-dose. 

Before  you  got  to  that  place  did  you  stop  at 
any  house  f — ^Yes,  James  Hardwicke's. 

before  however  you  marched,  you  have  told 
me^  there  were  some  pikes  lying  there ;  were 
there  more  pikes  than  one  r — Yes,  1  believe 
there  were. 
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Did  any  persons  carry  more  pikes  than  one, 
so  as  to  have  surplus  arms  ? — They  might,  but 
I  do  not  remember.      | 

Was  anything  taken  from  Uardwicke's?—- 1 
do  not  know. 

Where  did  you  go  to  next? — Most  of  the 
pany  went  to  Henry  Tomlinson*s :  I  and  a 
few  others  did  not  go. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Topliam's-close  ? — ^Yea. 

Had  either  of  the  party  said  whom  you  were 
to  meet  at  Topham's-close  ? — ^Yes,  George 
Weigbtman. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  we  must 
march  to  Topham*s-close,  and  that  the  Peat- 
ridge  people  would  meet  us  there  he  expected. 

Did  you  halt  at  Topham's-close  ?— Yes. 

Who  joined  yon  there? — Isaac  Ludlam. 

The  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

Who  with  him  ?— His  two  sons,  young  Isaac 
and  William. 

What  had  they  with  them?— Spikes. 

Such  as  those .'' — Yes. 

Did  any  other  persons  come  with  them?— 
There  might,  but  I  did  not  see  any  others. 

Did  the  Pentridge  people  join  yon  there  ? — 
No. 

When  you  found  they  did  not  join  you 
there,  was  anything  agreed  to  be  done?— 
Yes. 

What  ? — George  Weigbtman  said  he  would 
take  the  bullets  and  go  by  Ccbum  quarry  and 
the  wtre-milL 

What  was  he  to  do? — And  if  he  met  the 
Pentridge  people  coming  there  he  was  to  tum 
them  back  to  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Did  he  and  others  quit  your  party  for  this 
purpose  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

They  quitted  your  party  professedly  for  that 
purpose  r — Yes. 

Did  George  Weigbtman  take  the  bag  of 
bullets  along  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Where  vras  the  party  that  you  stayed  with 
marched  to  ?— To  Mr.  Flijah  Hall's. 

Who  then  commanded  you  ? — Brandreth. 

Did  he  command  you  throughout  the  night 
in  short  ? — Y^es,  most  of  the  commands  were 
given  by  him. 

When  you  got  to  Mr.  Hall's  what  was  done  ? 
— There  was  a  gun  taken  and  his  son  forced 
away. 

Did  he  give  up  the  gun  willingly  7— No. 

What  was  done  to  make  him  give  it  up?— 
Brandreth  said,  if  he  did  not  give  the  gun  they 
should  break  the  house  open  for  it. 

Did  av?y  persons  go  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

How  many? — ^There  were  a  good  many  in 
the  house,  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  bow 
many. 

Was  Brandreth  one? — Yes,  and  a  good 
many  others. 

a'  gun  was  taken,  and  young  Elijah  Hall 
was  forced  to  go  with  them  r-^Yes. 

To  whose  boose  did  you  go  next  ? — ^Mr. 
Walker's. 

Was  anything  taken  away  from  his  ho«ise? — 
Yes,  a  pistol. 

What  kind  of  a  pistol  ?— It  appeared  to  be  a 
brass  pistol. 
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Who  had  that  pbtolfor  thereat  of  the  night  I  Did  you  remoofttTate  irith  him  iipoii  tUi?*- 
— Braadreth.  .  Yen. 

To  whose'  house  did  yoa  Deil  go  ?^Mr.  Did  yoa  do  so  in  the  hearing  of  the  party  ? 
Bestwick's.  ,  — Yes ;  there  were  people  rouid  about. 

Whose  next? — Samuel  I luntV  ■      What  did  you  say  to  him? — I  went  up  to 

When  yon  got  to  Samuel  Hunt's  did  you    the  window  and  saw  Robert  Walters  Wiiift 
break  in,  or  were  you  admitted  without } — I    upon  the  itoor,  and  I  said  he  should  not  haTe 
cannot  say;  there  was  admittance  in  when  I    shot  that  poor  innocent  lad. 
gbt  there.  What  answer  did  he  give  you  P^He  said  it 

What  was  given  you  there  ? — ^Bread  and  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  he  would  do  it,  nnd 
cheese  and  beer.  if  I  said  any  thing  more,  he  would  blow  my 

I  should  have  asked  you  a  question ;  while    brains  out. 
yon  were   ai  Mr.  Hairs  do  you  remember       Did  he  give  you  that  answer  publicly,  and 
Barker  saying  any  thine  ? — Yes.  in  the  hearing  of  die  party  f — Others  might 

What  did  ho  say  ? — He  said  he  had  wished    bear  it  as  well  as  I. 
for  that  day  to  come  for  long,  but  it  had  come        Have  you  any  doubt  they  did  hear  it  ? — 
at  la^t.  They  must  have  heard  it. 

Was  the  prisoner  with  you  at  that  time  at  After  this  was  done,  did  you  get  any  arms 
Elnah  Hall's?— Yes.  from  Mrs.  Hepworth*s?— Yes,  a  gun. 

When  you  marched  on  to  Hunt's  was  he  Was  Ludlam  with  your  party  all  the  while 
still  ^iA  you  ? — ^I  did  not  see  him  till  we  got  this  was  transacting  at  Mrs.  Hepwortb's  f — 
there.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  there  aH  tim 

Did  you  see  him  while  you  were  at  Hunt's  ?    time. 
— Yes.  Did  you  see  him  there  ?— Yes ;  I  saw  him  go 

With  the  pike  in  his  hand  still } — Yes.  into  the  yard. 

After  you  had  had  your  bread  and  cheese  ^      With  the  party  f — Yes. 
and  beer  at  Hunt's,  did  you  march  away  ? —  '      To  what  place  did  you  then  march  ? — To 
Yes.  >  Pentridge-Iane-end. 

Did  Hunt,  and  his  servant  Daniel  Hunt,  go        Did  you  there  meet  any  other  party? — Yeau 

Were  they  armed  ?— Yes,  some  of  them. 
In  the  same  way  as  your  party  were  ? — 
Yet*. 
W^as  Joseph  Weightman,  the  younger,  one 


with  you  ? — Yes. 

To  whose  house  did  you  neit  go? — Mrs. 
Hepworth*s. 

Did  the  prisoner  go  with  you  there  ? — Yes. 

What  was  done  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's  ? — ^There    of  that  party  ? — Yes. 
was  a  gun  broui^bt  from  there.  Was  Thomas  Weightman  one  ? — Yes. 

What  was  done  when  you  arrived  in  the        Was  Benjamin  Taylor  one  ? — Yes. 
first  place  ? — In  the  first  place  Brandreth  went !      Was  Joseph  Taylor  one  ? — Yes. 
up  to  the  back  door  and  began  thundering.        I      And  Samuel  Taylor? — James  Taylor. 

Did  the  people  of  the  house  open  it  upon  '      Was  Samuel   Taylor  ? — Joseph  and  Ben- 
that? — No,  there  was  no  answer  made  to  thnt.    jamin. 

What  was  then  dore  ?   did  they  open  th'i  |      What  place  were  you  next  marched  to?— Wa 
door? — Brandreth  called  for  some  one  to  come  ,  went  forward  to  the  lane-end. 


and  break  the  door  open.  To  whose  house  f — I  did  not  go  to  anybody**! 

Upon  his  saying  that,  what  was  done  ? — Sa-  !  house, 
nuel  Hunt  went  up  with  a  stone,  and  threw  it        Did  the  party  go  to  any  house  ? — There 


against  the  door.  a  party  went  to  Wheatcroft's. 

What  sort  of  a  stone  did  it  appear? — It  ap-  |      Was  that  at  Buckland-hoUow  ? — Yes. 
peered  to  be  like  the  coping  of  a  wall.  I      Did  you  hear  any  noise  of  what  they  were 

Did  that  force  it  open  ?— No.  doing  ? — Yes  ;  I  heard  a  disturbance. 

Upon  that  was  :my  attempt  made  atthe  win-        What  did  they  appear  to  be  doing? — ^They 
dow  f — Brandreth  left  that  door,  and  went  to  a    appeared  to  be  thundering  at  doors, 
window.  Did  you  hear  them  do  that  also  at  the  houses 

W,«s  the  window  forced  ? — Tlic  wirnlow  was    of  Pentridtie-lane-end  ? — Yes  ;  1   heard  them 
V^roken  nhen  I  got  there ;    1  did   not  see  it    rattling  at  folks  houses,  and  calling  them  up. 
broken.  What  were  they  getting  from  them  t* — I  un- 

The  kitchen  window  ? — Yes.  derstood  they  were  getting   their  arms  and 

Did  you  hear  Brandreth  say  any  thing  to  ,  their  men,  what  they  could, 
the  persons  within?— I  heard  Brandreth  tell.      After  you  had  done  all  that,  to  what  place 
the'  persons  within,  to  give  him  the  arms  out,  [  did  you  next  go  ? — To  Pentridge  from  thence 


and  open  the  door  and  let  them  in. 

Did  the  persons  within  comply  with  his 
demand  ? — No. 

What  did  he  do  then? — He  then  fired  in  at 
the  window. 

What  mischief  did  that  do  ?— It  killed  Ro- 
bert Walters. 

Mr?,  llrpwoith's  scxrant  ?  -  Yes. 


As  you  were  going  to  Pentridge,  do  you 
remember  your  captain  saying  anything  about 
what  men  he  wanted  ?— He  was  falling  us  ih 
all  together,  and  he  asked  whether  there  were 
any  men  who  had  been  soldiers,  or  in  the 
militia,  or  knew  discipline,  that  if  there  were, 
they  must  turn  out  and  keep  the  niea  in 
order.  • 
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Did  any  nuto  torn  oat  apon  that  ?— Yes. 

Who  ? — Charles  Swaine. 

Were  the  men  then  pot  in  order? — Yes ;  they 
were  put  in  rank,  two  and  two. 

By  whom  f — By  Brandreth  and  William 
TVurner,  and  this  C5harles  Swaine. 

Among  the  houses  that  your  party  went  to, 
was  Mr.  William  Booth*8  one  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  any  poney  taken  from  thence  ? — I  be- 
lirre  there  was. 

Whom  did  you  see  taking  that  poney  out,  or 
leading  it  out  ? — I  saw  George  Weightman 
with  it,  at  the  yard-gate. 

Did  Weightman  desire  you  to  help  any  man 
upon  it  ? — Yes ;  he  asked  me  to  give  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Storer,  a  leg  upon  it ;  he  pretended 
to  be  ill. 

Was  he  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  house  ? — I  did  not  see  him 
taken  out,  but  I  understood  he  was. 

You  understood  then  in  the  party  that  he 
was  taken  out  of  his  house  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  remain  on  ? — ^Not  far. 

What  became  of  him  ?— He  tumbled  off  and 
lay  in  the  street. 

To  what  place  were  you  then  marched  ? — ^To 
Butterley-fumace. 

When  you  arriyed  there,  did  Mr.  Goodwin, 
OBfl  of  the  managers  of  the  works,  come  oat  to 
youP— rYes. 

Did  you  hear  anything  that  passed  between 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  Brandreth,  or  any  other  of 
your  party  ? — I  heard  him  say  something,  4>ut 
did  not  hear  what  it  was. 

After  that,  to  what  part  were  you  next 
marched  ?— To  Ripley-town-end. 

What  was  done  there  ? — Brandreth  ordered 
us  to  halt,  and  to  give  three  huzzas. 

Did  you  do  so  P — Yes. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  ? — I  did  not  un- 
derstand for  what  purpose  it  was. 

Ripley-town-end  is  upoit  the  high  road  to 
Nottingham  ?— Yes. 

To  what  place  were  you  then  marched  ? — To 
Codnor. 

That  is  in  the  high-road  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  is. 

Did  you  stop  at  any  house  there  ? — Yes. 

At  what  house  ? — A  pubhc-hcuse  they  call 
the  Glass-house. 

What  was  done  ? — Brandreth  went  to  the 
door  and  knocked  and  called  ihero  up,  and 
oniered  them  to  till  some  drink  for  us. 

Was  drink  supplied } — Yes. 

To  what  amount  ? — Eight  and  twenty- 
shillings. 

Did  you  all  go  into  the  bouse  there,  or  only 
part  of  you  ?— I  cannot  say ;  I  went  into  the 
parlour. 

Did  a  great  many  go  in  ? — Yes,  the  house 
and  parlour  were  almost  lull. 

' Did  any  person  remain  outside  that  yoa  saw? 
—Not  that  I  taw. 

From  thence  where  did  you  march  ? — ^To 
Lngley-mill. 

*    Before  you  got  there,  were  any  men  fetched 
out  of  a  barn  ?— Yes. 


How  many  P^-Three. 

Were  they  forced  to  gowidi  you  7 — t  under- 
stood so ;  I  did  not  see  them  forced. 

Were  they  taken  with  you  P — Yes,  Ihegr 
were. 

When  you  got  to  Langley-mill  did  you  meet 
any  person  returning  as  mmi  Nottingham  ?— 
Yes. 

Whom? — George  Weightman  upon  a 
poney. 

Was  that  Mr.  Booth's  poney  f — Yes,  I  on- 
detstood  so. 

The  poney  you  had  lifted  Storer  upon  ?— « 
X  es.  . 

Had  YOU  known  of  George  Weightman 
leaving  the  party  before  that  P — I  knew  he  had 
left  it,  but  not  where  he  had  gone  to. 

What  report  did  George  Weightman  make 
to  your  party,  when  he  met  them  f — ^The  party 
surrounded  him,  and  asked  him  what  was  going 
on  at  Nottingham,  and  ha  told  them  that  every 
thing  was  goinff  on  very  well ;  that  the  town 
was  taken,  and  the  soldiefs  would  not  come 
out  of  the  barracks,  and  we  must  march  foi» 
vraids  as  fast  as  we  could. 

Upon  that  did  you  march  forwards  P — ^Yea* 

How  far  did  you  march  with  them  P — ^Tyro  or 
three  miles  beyond  Eastwood. 

Then  you  left  them  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

When  you  left  them,  were  they  still  marching 
on  towards  Nottingluun  ? — Some  few  ;  ynfy 
few. 

Who  were  leading  them  ? — ^Brandreth  and 
William  Turner  were  together  when  I  saw 
them. 

How  far  did  Isaac  Ludlam  go  with  yoor 
party  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  saw  him  at  Codnor  ? — No,  I  do  not  knofw 
that  I  saw  him  at  Codnor. 

What  was  the  last  place  at  which  you  re- 
collect having  seen  him  ? — I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  him  after  we  were  at  Mrs.  He^ 
worth's  yard ;  I  might  see  him,  but  I  cannot 
recollect. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  that 
you  left?— It  might  be  between  nine  and  ten 
m  the  morning. 

Then  you  had  been  with  them  from  nine  or 
ten  at  night,  till  between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning  ? — Yes 

As  you  were  mardiing  along,  and  stopping, 
and  so  on,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  was  it  said 
among  you  all  where  you  were  going  to  I^^Ko, 
I  cannot  recollect  anybody  but  Brandreth  say- 
ing where  they  were  going  to. 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  where  yoa 
were  going  more  than  once  or  twice  ? — ^No,  I 
cannot. 

Had  you  any  weapon  with  you  as  yoa  went 
along  P — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  ?— A  pike. 

Who  gave  it  yoa  ? — Samuel  Ladlam  gart  jt 
me  when  I  gave  him  the  bullets. 

You  parted  vrith  the  bullets  to  Samnd  Lod- 
lam^  and  then  he  parted  with  them  to  Gooife 
Waightman  ? — Yes. 
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What  was  it  that  Brandreth  said  about 
where  you  were  going? — He  said  we  were 
gomg  to  Nottingham-forest. 

Did  you  hear  that  said  by  him  more  than 
ODce  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Whereabouts  was  it  you  heard  him  say 
that  T— Before  we  started  from  Ilunt's-bam. 

The  prisoner  joined  you  sometime  after  that? 
—Yes,  after  that. 

You  saw  him  go  into  the  yard  at  Hepworth's  ? 
-*-I  saw  him  in  the  yard. 

You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you? — Yes. 

Do  yoo  recollect  his  dropping  behind  any- 
where r — No. 

.  Where  was  Brandreth  stopping  at  the  time 
that  unfortunate  thing  occarred,  of  the  shooting 
of  Ae  boy  ?— At  the  window. 

9y  the  outer  door  ?— At  the  back  side  of  the 


Do  you  know  the  age  of  the  prisoner's  two 
JOBS  ?  how  old  they  are  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

Ibey  are  both  grown  men,  are  not  they  ? — 
Xhey  are  both  young  men. 

lUmy  TomUmmm  swom^— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey. 

I  believe  yon  are  a  farmer,  residing  at  South- 
wingfield-park  ? — Yes. 

On  the  night  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June, 
'did  any  body  of  men  come  to  your  house  ? — 
Yet. 

At  about  what  time  ?— Half  past  nine  or  a 
quarter  before  ten. 

How  many  in  number  do  you  think?— 
There  appesurcd  to  be  between  thirty  and 
forty. 

Were  they  armed  ? — Yes. 

In  what  manner  ? — Some  with  guns,  some 
with  spikes. 

By  spikes,  do  you  mean  such  weapons  as 
those  ? — Yes. 

What  did  they  do  at  your  house  ? — They 
went  up  to  the  door :  I  called  ''  halloo** !  and 
asked  what  they  wanted ;  they  said  they  wanted 
me  and  my  gun. 

What  answer  did  you  give  them  ?  —I  told 
them  they  must  have  neither ;  they  said  they 
would ;  I  told  them  my  gun  was  gone  to 
Ashover  to  be  mendetl. 

Wliat  reply  was  made  to  that?— They  said 
if  I  did  not  open  the  door,  they  would  break  it, 
and  find  my  gun,  or  else  Uiey  would  search  my 
bouse. 

Upon  this  threat  did  you  open  the  door  ? — 
Yes,  I  opened  the  door. 

Whom  did  you  see  ? — There  were  two  men 
entered  the  house,  one  called  the  Captain,  the 
other  I  did  not  know  the  name  of;  but  before 
them  I  saw  William  Turner. 

Did  the  person  who  entered,  whom  you  de- 
lerlbe  to  be  the  captain,  turn  out  to  be  Brand- 
wth  P— Yes,  and  \villiam  Barker. 

You  knew  Turner  and  Barker  before  ?-- ' 
Yes. 


Did  you  apeak  to  them  f-* Yes,  I  spoke  to 
them,  and  said,  **  well  William  are  you  one,'' 
and  they  answered  *'  yes." 

Did  any  of  ihe  party  say  anything  to  you  ? — 
I  went  into  tlie  house  with  them. 

Did  the  party  use  any  threats  of  any  kind  ? 
— ^That  was  when  I  came  out  of  the  house ;  the 
captain  said  I  must  go  with  them. 

Did  you  give  them  your  gun  \ — ^Yes  I  did  ; 
and  then  the  captain  said  I  must  go  with 
them. 

What  answer  did  you  give  him  ? — I  told  him 
I  would  not. 

What  was  said  upon  thatf^He  said  I  must 
go  with  them ;  I  had  better  go  that  night  than 
stop  while  morning. 

Did  he  say  why  P— For  he  said  there  was  a 
great  gang  coming  from  Sheffield,  and  a  great 
cloud  coming  out  of  the  North,  that  would 
sweep  all  before  tliem. 

What  did  you  say  to  this?— I  told  him  I 
would  not  go,  and  he  presented  his  gun,  and 
swore  he  would  shoot  ine. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  to  ? 

Yes,  he  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Did  he  sav  by  what  time  they  were  to  be  at 
Nottingham  f—By  half  past  eight  or  nine,  as  I 
understood. 

W*hat  else  did  he  say  ?— He  said  they  should 
need  to  go  no  farther  than  Nottingham,  for 
London  would  be  taken  before  they  got 
thither. 

Did  they  at  last  force  you  to  go  ? ^Yes. 

Did  you  prcyose  what  you  should  carry  ? 

Yes ;  1  wanted  to  carry  my  own  gun,  but  the 
captain  would  not  let  me. 

W  hat  did  he  say  ?— That  I  must  carry  a 
spike. 

Was  a  spike  put  into  your  hand  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  marched  away  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  manage  to  g  t  away  from  them 
soon  ? — Yes,  George  Weightman  bade  me  give 
him  my  spike,  and  he  let  me  go  back  again. 

Were  you  and  he  acquainted  ?— Yes ;  and 
I  said  it  was  a  very  lonesome  place  to  leave 
my  wife  by  herself ;  and  he  said  I  should  go  a 
liitle  way  and  then  turn  back  again. 

Did  he  go  on  witli  the  party  when  you  re- 
turned ?— Yes ;  about  three  hundred  yards  off 
he  took  the  spike,  and  let  me  go  back. 

Which  way  did  they  then  march  f—Tliey 
marched  right  forws^rds,  making  towards  Not- 
tingham as  they  talked. 

Mr.  Elijah  Jlall  senior  sworn.— Examined   by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Copiey, 

I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  and  miller,  und 
live  in  Soutliwingfield^)ark?--I  am,  I  live  there. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  you  got  to 
your  house  on  Monday  night  the  9th  of  June  ? 
— About  eleven  o'clock. 

From  your  mill  ? — Yes 

Did  you  fasten  up  the  house  ?—The  house 
door  was  £utened  as  I  got  in. 

After  you  had  fastened  the  house  door,  did 
you  hear  any  persons  on  the  outside  ?— I  heard 
the  footsteps  of  two  men. 
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Did  theyiajanjtldiigtoyou?— Oneof  tkem 
asked  whether  any  men  bid  been  there  that 

night. 

Yon  were  then  on  the  inside  of  the  house  ? — 
On  the  inside. 

What  ansvrer  did  you  make  ? — I  told  them 
there  had. 

What  did  they  reply  ?— They  asked  me  if 
they  had  taken  any  guns  away,  and  I  told  them 
they  had. 

After  that  conversation  did  they  go  away  ?— 
They  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  open  the  house  door  f — 
I  did. 

How  soon  ? — A  very  few  minutes. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  ? — I  did  not  imme- 
diately on  opening  the  door. 

How  soon  ? — ^In  a  very  few  minutes,  in  a 
very  short  time  indeed. 

Where  were  they  ?— Coming  into  the  yard. 

Were  Uiey  few  or  many  ? — ^There  appeared 
I  thought  aboui  thirty,  perhaps  more  or  less. 

Were  you  at  the  time  on  tne  outside  of  the 
house  ? — I  was. 

How  far  from  the  door  ?— Not  ten  yards. 

Were  the  men  armed  or  unarmed  ? — They 
had  pikes,  guns,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
sword. 

Vou  say  you  were  about  ten  yards  from  the 
door  ;  did  the  men  see  you? — ^ITiey  did. 

What  did  they  say? — I  asked  them  what 
they  wanted  there  at  that  time  of  night. 

What  answer  did  they  make  ? — They  said 
they  wanted  fire-urms. 

What  reply  did  you  make? — Some  of  them 
said  they  veanted  a  bigger  loaf  and  the  times 
altered  ;  I  told  them  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
do  either ;  I  abo  told  them  I  had  no  nre-arms 
for  them. 

While  this  conversation  passed,  did  any  per- 
son inside  the  house  do  anything  to  the  door  ? 
— Some  person  inside  the  house  fastened  the 
door. 

What  did  the  people  outside  the  house  do 
when  you  said  you  bad  no  fire-arms  .' — They 
said  they  knew  I  had,  and  denuinded  them, 
and  told  me  I  had  better  deliver  them  up 
quietly  to  prevent  further  mischief,  and  my 
house  from  oeing  fired. 

Any  thing  else? — About  that  time  there 
was  a  gun  fired  about  half  a  mile  off*. 

In  which  direction  ? — The  west. 

Was  that  Frichlev  ?--Yes. 

Frichlcy  is  in  a  direction  towards  Pentridge  ? 
— No,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

^fter  the  gun  was  fired,  what  did  they  do  ? 
— They  demanded  ^uns. 

They  repeated  the  demand  for  fire-arms .'— - 
Yes,  and  began  to  force  the  door. 

Before  they  began  to  force  the  door,  or 
while  they  were  forcing  the  door,  did  they  say 
anything  further  about  what  was  going  on  ? — 
Not  that  I  recollect. 

Did  they  get  into  the  house  ? — ^There  was  a 
gun  given  to  them  through  the  window. 

Was  that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
y(A\T  «on  slept  ?— It  was. 


After  the  gtin  was  given  to  them  what{ 
passed  f--!  told  them  T  hoped  they  would  go 
away  quietly,  as  they  had  promised  me  at  first. 

upon  your  saying  that  what  answer  was 
made  P— They  said  I  must  go  with  them. 

What  did  you  say?— I  told  them  I  wonld 
not. 

Upon  your  saying  you  would  not,  was  any. 
answer  made  or  any  thing  said?---Some  of 
them  said,  '<  he  has  sods,  we  will  have  them;** 
on  which  the  captain  said,  "  if  he  has  sons,  we 
will  not  take  the  old  man  ;*'  they  then  desired 
me  to  open  the  door,  and  fetch  my  sons  out :  I 
told  them  I  could  not,  being  outside  as  well  m 
themselves. 

What  was  done  then  upon  that? — ^They  then 
ordered  me  to  command  it  to  be  opened,  and 
on  refusal  they  began  to  force  iL 

On  your  refusal  ? — Yes. 

Upon  their  endeavour  to  force  the  door  what 
was  done  ?— Some  of  them  said,  "  captain,  how 
must  it  be  .'*'  after  they  had  made  several  fmii. 
less  attempts  with  their  pikes  at  the  door,  the 
captain  said  **  blow  it  to  pieces." 

What  was  then  done  ?— The  door  was  then 
opened  by  some  person  inside. 

Did  any  body  go  in  upon  the  door  being 
opened? — There  did. 

How  many  ? — ^To  the  number  of  a  doien  or 
more ;  twelve  or  more. 

Did  the  captain  go  in  ?— He  did. 

Did  you  go  in  also  ?— >I  did. 

What  took  place  inside  when  yon  and  they 
went  in  ? — ^The  captain  ordered  me  to  fetob  • 
my  sons  out  of  bed.    I  told  him  I  would  not. 

Was  the  bed  room  up  stairs  7 — Yes,  it  was  ; 
upon  which  he  said,  "  if  you  wiU  not  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out." 

Had  he  a  gun  in  his  hand  ?— Yes,  he  had. 

What  did  he  do  ?~IIe  gave  me  two  thrusts 
in  the  side  with  the  muule  of  his  gun,  and 
presented  it  at  me ;  Thomas  Turner  cried  out, 
"  do  not  shoot."  The  captain  then  took  n 
candle  from  some  peison  in  the  house,  and 
Ughted  it  at  the  fire  ;  and  he  and  several  others 
went  up  stairs. 

Into  the  bed  room  ? — Yes,  into  the  bed-room 
where  my  son  slept. 

Could  you  hear  in  tlie  kitchen  what  passed 
up  stairs  f — I  could  hear  a  great  noise;  I  could 
hear  one  person  threaten  to  hash  them  up,  if 
they  would  not  get  up. 

Did  you  bear  anything  more  upstairs,  except 
the  noise  and  the  expressions  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — No. 

What  did  they  do? — They  brought  one  of- 
my  sons  down  into  the  house  place. 

Downstairs  ? — Yes. 

Which  of  your  sons? — Elijah. 

Was  he  quite  dressed  when  he  came  down, 
or  only  partly  dressed  ? — Only  partly. 

Did  he  bring  down  the  rest  of  his  clothes  . 
with  him  ? — I  think  not. 

Did  he  finish  his  dressing  in  the  house  P«-  , 
He  did. 

Whilst  he  was  completing  his  diessinf  in 
the  house  place,  can  you  tell  us  any  conversi^  * 
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^M  thai  pMted? — ^I  isked  the  captain  where  ■      While  they  were  oatiide  the  hoMia  was  any 
iM  wu  goiDg,  that  iiy  where  he  wai  lakinf  mj    gniigivwD  oatof  the  window  P— Yea. 
ij6b.  I      Of  yoar  room  ? — Yes. 

What  answer  did  he  giTe  T — ^Ile  said  he  was  '  After  they  had  got  into  the  house  did  any  of 
going  10  Nottingham ;  that  he  believed  Notr  them  comeup  into  your  bed-room  ? — They  did. 
tingham  was  given  up  at  that  time ;  that  there  \  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  ?— I  can- 
was  a  geueral  rising  throughout  the  country, '  not  say  positively,  there  were  several  came  up. 
from  whence  their  object  was  London,  to  wipe  '  When  they  came  up  there,  what  did  they 
off  the  national  debt,  and  begin  again  afresh.    '  say  or  do  ?— Thev  demanded  me  to  get  out  of 

Amone  the  party   outside  the  house,  did    my  bed  and  go  along  with  them. 
yon  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Isaac  Ludlam  ? ,      Was  Jeremian  Brandreth  one  of  those  that 
-^I  did.  .  came  into  the  room  ?— He  was. 

Inside  the  house,  did  tou  see  Isaac  Ludlam  '•  When  they  demanded  yon  to  get  out  of  your 
the  younger,  his  son  F^I  did.  |  bed  and  go  along  with  them,  what  else  did 

Did  you  see  William  Ludlam  inside  the    they  say  ? — ^They  told  me  they  could  not  wait 

for  me,  that  I  must  make  haste. 
Did  you  eet  up  ? — I  did. 
Did  you  dress  yourself  in  the  room  or  ho>w  ? 
—I  partly  drased  myself  in  the  room. 
And  then  you  went  down  ? — ^Yes. 
When  they  told  you  to  get  up  and  go  along 
with  them,  did  thi^  say  anything  as  to  what 


bouse  ?— I  did. 
'  Did  you  see  Manchester  Turner  ? — I  did. 

Robert  Turner?— I  did. 

John  Walker?- 1  did. 

WilUam  Walker  ?— I  did. 
'  Thomas  Turner  f — ^I  did. 


.i^'  -r^^K  ^i!^";^^  ^,  '^.u^\k^=  they  would  do  if  you  would  not  get  up?-Tbey 
them  within  the  house  ?--Yes,  all  within  the  threatened  to  mulrdcr  me  if  I  di3  n/  ^ 
house,  except  the  pnsoner. 

*  Mr.  Sergeant  Copffy. — Was  anything  said  in 
the  course  of  the  con? ersation  about  the  con- 
aequence  of  what  they  had  done? — I  asked 
them  if  they  knew  the  consequences  of  what 
they  were  going  about. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbati. — Of  whom  did  you  ask 
that?  of  any  particular  person,  or  of  the  party  > 
-rOf  the  party. 

Outside  or  inside  the  house  f— Inside  the 
house. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Coplty, — What  answer  did  they 
make  ? — ^They  said  thev  knew  the  conseouence ; 
it  was  hanging  what  they  had  done  already ; 
they  were  determined  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Do  you  know  who 
said  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


Mr.  El^ak  Hall  senior  cross-examined  by 

Mr.  Cnm. 

It  was  the  party  inside  the  house  that  spoke 


in  that  way,  that  they  were  determined  to  go  ,  ham. 


not. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  conversation 
and  that  threat  that  you  got  up  and  went?— It 
was. 

After  you  had  finished  your  dressing  below 
stairs  did  they  compel  you  to -go  ? — They  did. 

Did  you  Mk  them  yourself  anytliing  about 
where  they  were  going  ? — I  did. 

Whom  did  you  ask  ?  which  of  the  party  ? — ^I 
cannot  recollect  which  it  was. 

Wliat  answer  did  they  give  you  f— They  told 
me  that  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Did  they  tell  you  what  they  were  going  to 
Nottingham  for  ?— That  they  were  eoing  to 
meet  a  great  party  of  other  men  on  the  race- 
course at  Nottiagham. 

Did  they  tell  you  what  for  ?  what  they 
were  going  to  do  ?— They  told  me  they  were 
going  to  break  the  laws  and  to  pull  down  the 
parliament  house. 

Did  they  tell  you  what  you  were  to  get  when 
you  got  to  Nottingham  ? — ^They  told  me  I  vras. 
to  have  a  deal  of  money  when  I  got  to  Nottin^ 


on  ? — ^Yes. 

The  pnsoner  was  outside  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  light  inside  P — Yes.  i 

And  that  was  strong  enough  to  enable  you  ! 
to  see  them  ? — No,  it  was  not.  I 

How  was  it  you  saw  him  then  ? — There  was  : 
light  enough  outside  the  house  to  enable  me  to  • 
dutioguish  him. 


Did  they  tell  you  how  much  ?~They  txAd 
me  there  would  be  100/.  for  every  man  that  got 
there. 

Did  you  consent  to  go,  or  did  you  refuse?— 
I  refused. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — He  has  said  that  be 
was  compelled  to  go. 

Mr.   Sergeant   Copley. — After   you  left  tlie 


HW/ the  younger  .wom.-Exammed  by  ' .    *''•  Sergeant  (V*y.- After   jou  teA  Ik. 
Mr!  Serjeant  Copley.  '  I  S^^lkerV      •""  ^        ""''-F**  »«» 


You  are  the  son  of  the  last  witness,  and  lived  I      Did    you    make    any    attack    upon 
witli  your  fiaither  in  Southwingfield  park,  on  the  ,  Walker's  house  ?— They  did. 
9lhof  June? — Yes.  What  did  you  get  there?— A  gun  mnd  m 

Do  you  remember  any  party  coming  to  your    pistol, 
house  that  night  ? — Yes.  After  you  had  got  the  gun  and  the  pistol  aft 

Did  you  hear  them  outside  the  house  ? — I    Isaac  Walker's  house,  what  place  did  yon  go 
did.  I  to  next  ? — ^To  Henry  Bcstwick*s. 

Did  you  afterwards  bear  them  inside  the  '      Did  they  make  any  attack  upon  Beatvrick'a 
he«M  '—Yea.  1  house  T—They  did. 
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Did  thej  git  any  thing  there  ?— 'They  got  a 
gun. 

Where  did  they  go  to  from  Bestwick's  bouse  ? 
— ^To  Samuel  Hunt's  at  the  lodge ;  to  South- 
wingfield  park. 

A  kioufe  they  call  the  Lodge  ? — Yes. 

Which  Samuel  Hunt  occupies  ? — Yes. 

Did  ihey  stop  there  ? — ^I  was  not  there  at  the 
first. 

When  you  got  there  did  you  find  them  in 
the  house } — ^They  were. 

What  were  they  doing  in  the  house  when 
▼ou  got  there  ? — ^They  were  bringing  out  the 
bread  and  cheese. 

Who  was  bringing  out  the  bread  and  cheese  ? 
— The  servant  girl  or  Samuel  Hunt  himself|  I 
do  not  know  which  it  was. 

Did  you  see  Samuel  Hunt  there?— I  did. 

Had  they  any  thing  else  besides  the  bread 
and  cheese  ? — Some  table  beer  to  drink. 

How  long  did  they  stay  there? — ^They  did 
not  stop  long. 

When  they  went  away  from  there,  did 
Samuel  Hunt  go  with  them  ? — He  did. 

Has  Samuel  Hunt  a  man  called  Daniel 
Hunt  ? — He  had  at  that  time. 

Did  he  go  with  them  ? — He  did. 

Had  Samuel  Hunt  any  arms? — His  man 
took  a  gun  with  him. 

You  have  told  us  this  party  went  first  from 

,your  father's  house  to  Isaac  Walker's,  from 

Isaac  Walker's  to  another  house,  and  from  that 

to  Hunt's ;  I  want  to  know  whether  Isaac  Lud- 

lam  was  of  the  party? — Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — At  each  of  those  places? 
--Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^Where  did  the  party 
next  go  to  f  —They  went  from  there  to  Mrs. 
Hep  worth '5. 

What  did  they  do  when  they  first  got  to  Mrs. 
llepworth's  ? — They  made  a  great  disturbaoce 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

What  passed  ? — ^The  family  got  up  and  asked 
them  what  they  wanted,  they  told  them  they 
wanted  men  and  arms. 

What  answer  was  returned  from  the  inside 
of  the  house  ?— They  told  them  they  should 
neither  have  men  nor  arms  there. 

What  was  then  done?— <Some  of  the  party 
went  to  the  kitchen  window  and  broke  it  open. 

After  the  kitchen  window  was  broken  open 
what  was  done  ? — ^ITiere  was  a  gun  fired. 

By  whom  ?  —  By  the  Nottingham  captain. 

Into  the  kitcheu  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  body  shot  by  it  ? — Robert  Walters 
was  shot  by  it. 

Was  Isaac  Ludlam  of  the  party  at  that  time  ? 
— I  did  not  see  him  present  when  the  gun  was 
let  off*,  but  I  saw  him  before  we  left  the  house 
in  the  back  yard ;  I  did  not  see  him  at  the 
present  time  when  the  gun  was  let  off. 

How  long  might  you  be  about  the  house  in 
the  whole  ?~A  very  few  minutes. 

After  the  shot  was  fired,  what  then  happen- 
4ed  ? — Thejr  demanded  Mrs.  Uepworth*s  gun. 

Was  it  given  to  thtm  ?— It  wu  giv«a  to  tbim. 
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Upon  the  gun  being  given,  what  did  they 
do  ? — They  went  away. 

Where  did  they  then  go  to  f — They  went 
from  there  to  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Did  they  attack  any  houses  at  Pentridgc- 
lane-end  P — ^They  did. 

Did  they  go  from  thence  to  Buckland 
Hollow  ? — Yes,  some  part  of  them  did. 

Did  they  make  any  attack  there  ?— I  did  not 
see  any. 

Did  you  hear  any  ?— I  heard  some  thunders 
at  the  door. 

At  Wheatcroft's?— Yes. 

Did  that  party  that  went  down  to  Wheat- 
croft's  again  return  f — ^They  returned  to  Pent- 
ridge-lane-^nd. 

Did  you  then  go  up  to  PentHdge  ?— We  them 
went  up  to  Pentridge,  and  they  attacked 
several  houses  in  Pentridge. 

While  they  were  attadiing  those  bouses, 
some  of  those  houses  in  PentridgCi  what  did 
you  do  T — I  made  my  escape. 

Mr.  lioac  Walker  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Reader, 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Wingfield-park. 

What  are  you  ? — A  farmer. 

At  any  time  on  Monday  night,  the  9th  of 
June,  after  you  were  in  bed,  were  you  dis- 
turbed ?— Yes. 

At  what  time  of  night  was  that  ? — Aboit 
half  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Were  all  your  family  in  bed  ? — ^They  were. 

What  disturbed  you  ?— A  dog  barking. 

Did  you  get  up  f— Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  window  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  observe  ? — ^A  parcel  of  meo 
coming  up  the  yard. 

About  what  number? — I  supposed  about 
forty. 

Were  they  armed  or  not? — ^Armed. 

What  with  .'—Those  kind  of  things  [pikeft] 
and  guns. 

Did  they 'come  up  to  your  house?— Yes>  they 
came  to  the  fhmt  door. 

What  did  they  do?«--They  demanded 
entrance ;  I  asked  them  what  for,  they  said 
they  wanted  my  fire-arms. 

What  answer  did  you  sive  them  ? — I  asked 
them  what  they  wanted  them  for ;  they  said 
that  was  no  business  of  mine,  they  were  ddtr- 
mined  to  have  them ;  they  demanded  a  gun 
and  a  brace  of  pistols. 

What  answer  did  you  give  tbemf — I  told 
them  I  had  a  gun,  but  I  had  no  pistob;  tbav 

S resented  a  piece  at  mei  and  saia  they  wonla 
re  at  me. 

Did  more  than  one  person  present  n  piece? 
— Only  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Abboit. — You  were  standing  at 
the  window  at  this  time  ?— YeS|  at  my  JM« 
room  window. 

Mr.  Reader.^-ThB  window  was  openP«^ 
poshed  up  the  sash ;  they  said  they  woold  ire 
at  me  if  I  did  not  immediately  opto  the  door ; 
upon  that  I  went  down  and  opened  the  door. 

4  O 
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Did  any  person  say  any  thing  to  you?«- 
Sone  of  the  party  told  him  not  to  fire,  but 
to  gi^e  me  time  to  out  my  clothes  on. 

Then  you  went  down  and  opened  the  door  ? 
— ^Yesy  and  I  gave  them  the  gun ;  I  took  the  gun 
down  with  me,  and  gave  it  them^  and  they 
went  away  then. 

What  became  of  you  ?— I  was  going  up  stairs 
again,  I  heard  them  rap  at  the  door  again,  I 
went  back,  and  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one 
pistol  I 

You  went  back  and  opened  the  door  again  ? 
— YeSy  I  did ;  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one 

Sistol,  if  1  had  not  two,  an^  that  they  were 
etermined  to  have  that  and  all;   they  de- 
manded a  lenrant  man  also. 

What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  told  them  I 
had  none;   they  said  they  knew  I  had,  and 
thty  would  have  him. 
Had  you  a  servant  man  ? — No. 
Did  you  tell  them  so  ?-»YeSy  and  they  went 
away  then. 

Mr.  Justice  Jbboii. — You  gave  them  the 
pistol  did  you  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Reader, — On  their  demanding  the  pistol 
a  seeond  time  you  gave  it  them  ?— Yes ;  they 
taid  they  would  make  me  glad  to  give  it 
them. 

What  sort  of  a  pistol  was  it  ? — A  brass  bar- 
relled pistol. 

Look  at  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam;  did 
you  see  him  there? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was 
there. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ?— No. 

Had  YOU  known  him  before  ? — Yes. 

Where  was  he  at  the  time  this  passed  ? — 
Under  my  window,  but  rather  to  the  right  of  it. 


Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — You  saw  him  there  ? — 
— Yes,  I  saw  him ;  I  knew  his  voice. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ilepwarth  sworn. — Examined 
by  Mr.  Reader, 

Where  do  you  live .' — At  South-wiogfield- 
park. 

Have  you  a  farm  there  ? — Yes. 

Were  your  family  disturbed  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  June  last  ? — Yes,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock. 

Were  you  and  your  family  in  bed  ? — We 
were  in  bed  at  the  time. 

Of  what  did  your  family  consist  ? — ^Two 
servant  men.  Fox  and  Walters ;  my  son 
WMlliam  Hepworth,  and  two  daughters. 

What  disturbed  you  ? — A  noise  at  the  door. 

What  kind  of  a  noise  ? — ^A  loud  knocking  at 
the  door,  as  loud  as  thunder ;  I  suppose  witli 
the  pikes. 

Did  you  get  up  P — I  got  up  immediately. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  got  up  ? — 
They  demanded  men. 

Did  you  go  to  the  window  ? — I  went  down 

stairs  and  stood  in  the  kitchen ;   they  kept  up 

the  noise  at  the  door  and  the  window  of  the 

kitchen. 

^e  door  and  the  window  were  both  in  the 


kitchen? — Yes;  and  then  they  dime  to  the 
front  of  the  house  and  demanded  men  and 
guns. 

Then  they  went  to  the  front  of  the  house  ?-^ 
They  did  not  go  from  thence,  there  were  othera 
came  in  front  of  the  house. 

W  hat  were  they  doing  in  front  ?^Knocking 
at  the  door,  and  demanding  men  and  guns. 

Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that  demand  ? 
— I  told  them  they  should  not  have  any.  I 
went  up  stairs  again,  and  I  told  them  that  from 
the  window. 

Did  you  open  the  window  ? — Somebody  had 
done  tliat.  I  tohl  them  they  should  have  none  ; 
that  they  were  doing  very  wrong. 

Did  you  go  down  stairs  again  ? — I  did.  The 
window  was  broken  open. 

The  kitchen  window? — ^Yes,  the  back  kitchen 
window ;  and  a  man  was  immediately  shot. 

In  what  way  was  the  window  brdLcn  open  ? 
— ^The  shutters  were  forced  into  the  room,  and 
the  glass  fell  both  ways. 

Immediately  as  you  came  you  heard  what  ? 
—A  man  was  immediately  shot. 

What  man  was  that?— Robert  Walters. 

Where  was  he  at  the  time  he  was  shot  ? — He 
was  set  down  stooping,  as  if  he  was  putting 
on  his  boots. 

How  long  did  he  live  ?  ^^  Perhaps  tea 
minutes ,  I  cannot  exactly  sav. 

After  Walters  was  shot,  what  more  passed  ? 
•—They  called  out  for  men  and  guns.  1  told 
(hem  I  could  not  let  them  have  them.  The 
gun  had  been  hid  in  the  cellar,  and  I  ordered 
my  son  to  go  and  give  it  them,  or  I  imagined 
we  should  all  be  murdered. 

Did  he  give  it  them  ?— He  gave  it  them  out 
of  the  window :  they  desired  to  have  the  but* 
end  forward. 

When  they  had  got  the  gun,  did  they  desire 
to  have  any  thing  else  ? — They  still  said  they 
must  have  the  men. 

You  were  then  in  the  kitchen } — Yes,  I  was. 

What  did  you  do  ? — I  went  up  stairs  and 
told  them  they  had  shot  one,  was  not  that 
sufficient  for  them. 

Did  they  then  go  away  ? — ^They  went  away 
when  they  had  got  the  gun. 

Henry  Hole  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Reynolds. 

On  the  9th  of  June  last,  were  you  a  labourer 
at  Pentridge-lane-end  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
of  June  ?— Yes. 

About  what  hour  ? — About  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock. 

Had  you  been  in  bed,  and  did  you  get  up  T 
—Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  your  window  and  see  any 
bodv  ? — I  went  to  my  window  and  put  my 
head  out,  and  said,  ''  halloo,  who  is  there, 
what  do  you  want." 

What  was  the  answer? — The  answer  was 
''  we  want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with 
us,  or  else  we  will  break  the  door  down  and 
murder  you." 
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Did  you  go  and  open  the  door  ? — I  went 
down  and  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  four 
men. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those 
four? — I  know  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph 
Topham. 

Was  any  thing  said  to  you  by  any  one  of 
them  ? — I  asked  them  where  they  were  going, 
they  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

For  what  purpose  did  they  say  f — I  said  if 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham  I  could  not 
pretend  to  go  with  them,  for  I  had  no  money 
to  carrv  me  there,  nor  I  had  no  money  to  take 
care  of  my  family  while  I  was  g^ne. 

Was  any  answer  made  to  that  ? — ^They  said 
I  needed  no  money ;  that  thev  should  keep  me 
on  roast  beef  and  ale,  and  there  was  people 
fixed  to  take  care  of  every  body's  families  that 
would  come  in  two  days  or  under. 

Were  you  then  obliged  to  go  ? — ^They  said  I 
had  better  go  that  night  than  stop  till  morning. 

Did  they  give  any  reason  why  you  had 
better  do  so? — ^That  they  would  come  out  of 
Yorkshire  like  a  cloud,  and  take  all  before 
them ;  and  those  that  refused  to  go  would  all 
be  shot,  they  said. 

What  did  you  do  ? — I  dressed  myself  and 
went  out. 

Was  anything  given  to  you? — A  pike. 

Anything  like  this  ? — Yes,  like  that  which 
lies  this  way ;  I  carried  it  a  little  way,  and 
«aid  if  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  I  was 
not  able  to  carry  it,  it  was  so  heavy ;  and  if 
they  did  not  take  it  I  should  hurl  it  down. . 

Where  did  you  go  ?— I  went  on  the  turnpike 
road  towards  John  Sellars*s. 

Mr.  Justice  ^466o//.— Did  you  throwitdown? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Rej/noUs. — Was  anythinc:  done  at  John 
Sellars's? — ^When  I  j;ot  against  John  Sellars's, I 
saw  John  Sellars  and  his  apprentice  coming 
from  against  his  own  door. 

From  whose  door  ? — John  Sellars*s. 

Did  any  other  number  of  persons  join  you  ? 
•»I  heard  some  others  coming  over  the  mea- 
dow from  Mrs.  Ilepworth's. 

Did  they  join  you  ? — ^They  joined  us  at  Mr. 
Fletcher's. 

Wlien  you  were  at  Mr.  Fletcher's  who  was 
there?  was  Brandreth  there? — Yes,  I  saw 
him. 

Who  else  ? — William  Turner  and  Manches- 
ter Turner,  Isaac  Ludlam  and  William  Ludlam. 

By  Isaac  Ludlam  do  you  mean  that  man  f — 
Yes. 

The  prisoner  ? — ^Yes. 

Anybody  else? — Joseph  Weightman  and 
Joseph  Topham ;  and  I  saw  Samuel  Hunt  as 
we  were  going  out  of  the  yard. 

What  was  done  at  Mr.  Fletcher's?  was  any 
thing  taken  from  him  P — Yes,  there  was  a  man 
and  a  gun  taken. 

Was  that  man's  name  William  Shipman  ? — 
Yes. 

From  Mr.  Fletcher's  w]iere  did  you  go  f — 
We  wtnt  a  little  on  the  turnpike  road ;  tiiere 


we  were  divided.    Brandreth  and  the  biggest 
party  of  men  went  to  the  row  of  heiuses. 

To  what  row  of  houses? — What  they  call 
George  Turner's;  they  are  George  Turner's 
and  his  sons. 

Whereabout  was  that  7— At  Pentridge-lane- 
end. 

What  became  of  the  other  party  ?  where  did 
they  go  ? — Me  and  Samuel  Hunt,  and  eight  or 
ten  others,  went  towards  Samuel  Booth's. 

Was  anything  taken  from  Samuel  Booth's  ? 

— ^They  took  Samuel  Booth's  son,  Hugh  Booth. 

Did  Brandreth's  party  join  you  again  there  ? 

—Yes,  he  joined  us  before  we  went  away  from 

there ;  Brandreth,  not  his  party. 

Was  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam,  of  vour 
party  who  went  to  Booth's,  or  not.^ — No,  I 
believe  he  was  not ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  WheatcroA's,  in  Buck- 
land  Hollow  r — Yes. 

What  was  done  there?— llic  door  was 
broken  open,  and  three  men  and  a  gun  were 
brought  avray. 

Did  you  return  back  to  Pentridge-lane-endt 
—Yes. 
Did  you  ihere  meet  the  other  party  ? — Yes. 
Was  anything  done  there  ? — Yes,  we  weie 
formed  into  ranks  there,  three  deep. 

Where  were  the  persons  put  who  had  guns, 
and  those  that  had  spikes  ? — The  biggest  part 
of  the  musquets  in  the  front,  the  spikemen  in 
the  middle,  and  a  few  musquets  behind. 

When  you  were  thus  formed,  was  any  thing 
said  ? — ^The  word  of  command  was  given  to 
march. 

Who  was  in  command  ? — Brandreth. 
Where  did  you  then  so  ? — We  went  along 
the  road  towards  Pentridge. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  George  Weight- 
man  ? — I  saw  George  Weightman  as  we  were 
going  out  of  Pentndge,  on  William  Booth's 
pony. 

Did  you  hear  it  stated  where  he  was  going 
with  the  pony? — I  heard  it  stated  among 
them  that  he  was  going  to  Nottingham,  to  1^ 
their  friends  know  that  they  were  coming. 

Did  you  go  onwards  to  the  Bntterley-works? 
—Yes. 
Did  you  see  Mr.  Goodwin  there  ? — Yes. 
What  passed  ? — I  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
office. 

Did  he  say  anything? — First  Brandreth  and 
William  Turner  knocked  at  the  door,  and  then 
he  came  out  of  the  office. 

What  did  he  say  ? — Ue  called  about  for  his 
men,  and  he  said  there  were  a  great  many  too 
many  already,  without  they  were  for  a  better 
purpose  upon  a  better  subject. 

Wu  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam,  there  then? 
— I  cannot  recollect  seeing  him. 

Upon  Mr.  Goodwin  saying  that,  what  for- 
ther  passed? — ^There  was  a  man  in  the  rear 
said,  **  You  have  no  business  there;"  which  I 
took  to  be  John  Bacon. 

Said  to  whom?— To  the  men;  to  the  cap- 
tain; '^  you  had  better  turn  off;"  they  tttr»ed 
off  and  nardMd  towards  the  Coke  Hearth. 
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Tbt  otptain  turned  off? — He  fint,  and  they 
ftll  followed. 

Did  yoa  then  proceed  to  Ripley? — ^Yet, 
there  we  were  halted. 

Did  yon  go  afterwards  on  to  Codnor  ? — ^Yet. 

Did  yon  go  to  the  Olasa-honse  pnblic-house? 
—Yef. 

What  lort  of  a  night  was  it  at  this  time  ? — ^A 
▼eiy  wet  night. 

Did  the  party  go  into  the  publio-honsef — 
xee. 

Was  any  body  at  the  door? — I  saw  Isaac 
ladlam  while  they  were  at  the  door,  stand  at 
the  door  with  a  musquet  in  his  hand. 

Where  were  you  when  you  saw  him? — I 
came  to  the  door  to  look  out. 

Had  you  been  in  ?— I  had  been  in  the  hack 
kitohen. 

How  did  he  appear  to  be  standing,  in  what 
way?— He  appeared  to  be  standing  against 
the  wall,  with  a  musquet  in  bis  hand. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  Glass-house  at 
Codnor? — About  half  an  hour. 

Do  you  know  whether  Isaac  Ludlam  conti- 
B«ed  at  the  post  at  the  door  ? — No,  I  cannot 
any  for  any  thing  any  further. 

You  saw  him  there  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  go  afterwards  to  Mr.  Raynor*8 1 — 
Yea. 

Was  any  person  taken  from  Mr.  Raynor*s  ? 
-—Yes,  they  took  his  man  and  his  gun,  and  a 
fNtching  fork,  and  perhaps  more. 

While  you  were  at  Codnor,  did  you  see  any 
person  of  the  name  of  John  Bacon  there  ? — 
Yes. 

At  the  Glass-house  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  say  anything  ? — I  heard  him  sav  the 
gofemment  had  robbed  them  and  plundered 
thtm  of  all  that  ever  they  had ;  that  that  was 
the  last  shift  they  ever  could  make. 

Was  anything  more  said  by  Bacon  at  that 
time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything. 

You  had  something  to  eat  there,  had  not 
you  P — I  had  nothing ;  some  of  them  appeared 
to  be  eating,  but  I  belicTe  it  was  what  they 
brought  with  them. 

Was  anything  said  about  a  bill  ? — Yes,  I 
aaw  a  bill  given  to  the  captain  and  John 
Bacon. 

Had  they  had  something  to  drink  there  ? — 
Yes. 

Some  ale  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  payment  of 
that  bill  ? — I  heard  them  say  it  would  be  paid 
in  a  fortnight  when  the  job  was  over. 

Who  said  that  ? — Either  the  captain  or  John 
Bacon,  I  cannot  say  which. 

Had  any  of  the  other  party  gone  to  any  other 
public-bouse  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  party  went  to 
«  public-house  called  the  French  Horn. 

Is  that  at  Codnor  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — How  does  he  know 
that? 

Mr.  Reynoldi. — Did  you  meet  any  other 
party  as  you  left  the  Glass-house  ?— There  was 
J  party  came  from  Hartsay  to  the  Glass-house, 


and  after  we  left  the  Glass-house  a  party  cam« 
fit>m  Swanwick. 

What  was  done  after  the  parties  met  ?  were 
you  formed  again  ? — No,  there  was  no  regular 
form  that  I  can  recollect. 

Did  yon  go  on  afterwards  to  Raynor*s  7— -We 
afterwards  went  in  along  the  Nottingham  road 
toRaynor's;  there  we  were  halted. 

At  Kaynor's  a  man  and  a  gun  and  a  pitching 
fork  were  taken  f — ^Yes. 

Did  yon  go  ftom  Raynor's  towards  Langley- 
null  ?— Yes. 

When  you  were  near  Langley-miU  did  you 
see  George  Weightman  ? — I  saw  Georpe 
Weightman  on  William  Booth*s  pony. 

In  what  direction  was  he  coming  ? — He  was 
coming  ftt>m  towards  Nottingham. 

On  the  turnpike  road  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  go  and  speak  to  anybody  ? — As  he 
went  past  us  I  heard  him  say,  **  March  on  my 
lads,  all  is  right ;  they  have  bombarded  Not- 
tingham at  two  o'clooL  this  morning,  and  it  in 
gif  en  up  to  them." 

Did  you  march  on  f — Yes. 

Did  you  go  in  the  course  from  Langley  to 
Eastwood  f— Yes. 

In  going  that  way  had  you  any  conversation 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barnes  ? — Yes, 
we  were  halted  at  Eastwood. 

What  was  it  Barnes  said  to  you  ? — I  asked 
him  what  they  were  going  to  do  when  they 
got  to  Nottingham ;  he  said,  they  had  fixed  up 
a  fresh  government  at  Nottingham,  and  they 
WM  going  there  to  defend  it  until  the  other 
counties  came  into  their  terms. 

What  further  did  he  say  f — He  said  he  had 
nerer  been  set  down. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  London? — He 
said  il  would  be  soon  all  over,  for  by  a  letter 
he  had  seen  yesterday,  tlie  keys  of  the  Tower 
would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden  Club 
party,  if  they  were  not  already. 

What  else  did  he  say  ? — ^That  he  had  nerer 
been  set  down  since  four  o'clock  yesterday 
morning;  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been 
doing. 

What  did  he  tell  you? — ^He  said  he  had 
been  providing  guns,  pikes,  and  ammunition. 

Dia  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  during 
the  time  of  your  march  from  place  to  place  ? — 
Yes,  most  of  the  time ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
always  saw  him. 

Whereabout  was  he  ? — He  appeared  to  be 
in  the  rear  chiefly. 

What  was  he  doing  in  the  rear  ?-~He  seemed 
to  walk  in  the  rear  to  keep  the  men  up  toge- 
ther apparently,  he  and  James  Taylor. 

Did  you  observe  what  he  was  doing  ? — ^That 
is  all  the  observation  I  made  from  what  I  aaw 
him  do. 

That  appeared  to  be  his  chief  employment 
during  the  time  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Denman, — He  does  not  say  that  was  his 
employment. 

.  Mr.  Rewmdds.^Did  yon  make  that  observa- 
tion upon  nhn  which  yoo  have  stated  ? — ^Yea. 
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How  did  he  seem  employed? — He  seemed 
to  walk  in  the  rear,  to  keep  the  men  up. 

What  numbers  were  there  about  Langlev- 
mill  ?^I  should  think  about  two  hundred  in 
the  party  I  was  with. 

Did  you  at  any  time  when  you  were  at 
Eastwood  make  any  attempt  to  get  away  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  prevented  by  any  body  ? — Bran- 
dreth  came  up  to  me  with  a  gun,  and  said,  if 
I  did  not  go  into  the  rank  again  he  would 
shoot  me ;  I  perceived  that  he  had  got  a  gan, 
and  I  stepped  up  to  him  with  a  stack-paring 
knife,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  present  his  gon, 
I  would  hack  his  head  off. 

What  then* — He  stood  a  short  time  and 
turned  off,  and  I  then  marched  off. 

Did  you  return  ?— When  I  had  walked  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  I  heard  a  cry  of  "  do  not  shoot.'' 

What  became  of  you,  did  you  look  back  ? — 
Yes,  I  looked  back,  and  I  saw  prandreth  with 
the  gun  at  his  shoulder  pointed  at  me ;  Tho- 
mas Turner  took  hold  of^  him,  and  drew  the 
gun  off. 

On  your  return  did  you  meet  any  other 
number  of  persons  ? — I  met  a  party  of  about 
: fifty ;  a  few  with  guns  and  spikes,  but  the  chief 
part  were  colliers  unarmed. 

Which  way  were  they  going  ? — They  were 
proceeding  after  the  others  along  the  Notting- 
ham road. 

How  long  had  you  left  the  others  when  you 
met  them  ? — Not  long. 

Did  you  meet  any  other  party? — I  saw  ano- 
ther party,  but  I  did  not  meet  them ;  I  went 
by  the  bank  to  miss  them. 

What  number  might  they  consist  of? — ^There 
might  be  sixty,  or  there  might  be  more. 

Were  they  proceeding  the  same  way  ?— No, 
they  stood  still  when  I  first  saw  them ;  then 
they  proceeded  along  the  same  road. 

In  the  way  for  Nottingham?-* Yes. 

Had  they  anything  with  them  ? — ^They  ap- 
peared to  be  some  of  them  armed,  but  I  was 
not  very  nigh,  and  I  could  not  judge  exactly. 

Henry  Hole  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Croet. 

The  first  house  you  went  to  was  Booth's?— 
No. 

Which  was  the  first  house  ? — John  Sellars't. 

You  stood  by  with  the  rest  I — At  John 
Sellars's  I  did. 

Were  you  in  sight  of  Sellars  ? — I  saw  him 
come  from  his  door. 

And  he  could  see  yon  ?— I  cannot  say  that. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  be  seen  by  him  ? — 
Yet. 

As  you  stood  with  a  pike? — ^No,  I  had  not. 

With  the  weapon  you  have  mentioned  ? — I 
had  no  weapon  at  that  time. 

You  afterwards  went  with  them  to  Booth's, 
did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  in  any  other  house  with  them  be- 
sides those  two  ?— Yes,  I  vras  at  Mr.  Wheat- 
croft's. 

Were  you  in  any  other  ? — I  just  looked  into 
.a  house  up  at  Pentridge,  where  Tsawaonie 
pe^le  smokingy  and  the  Glast-liouM. 


At  all  those  different  outrages,  you  appeared 
as  one  of  the  party  ?  —  I  was  amongst  the 
party. 

And  you  never  announced  to  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  so  visited,  that  you  were 
amongst  them  against  your  will?  —  It  was 
against  my  will. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  my  friend  at  all ;  but 
you  did  not  say-so  at  any  of  the  houses  that 
were  attacked  r — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

You  told  us  of  a  violent  speech  made  by 
Bacon  in  the  back  kitchen  at  the  Glass-house ; 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  prisoner  was  not  present  at 
that  time  ?— I  never  saw  him  in  the  kitchen ;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  him  there;  but 
when  I  went  to  the  front  door  there  I  saw  him 
stand. 

What  part  of  this  body  of  people  were  you 
in  ?  near  the  ftx>nt  or  the  rear  r — ^Along  the 
march  I  was  not  always  in  one  place  when  we 
were  not  in  rank ;  sometimes  in  the  middle  and 
sometimes  along  the  rear. 

So  that  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  prisoner,  wai 
very  often  out  of  your  sight  ? — Sometimes  he 
was  out  of  my  si^ht,  and  sometimes  in. 

He  changed  his  place  perhaps  as  much  es 
you  ?  'I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that ;  he  was 
in  the  rear  when  I  saw  him. 

He  was  generally  the  last? — He  was  the 
last,  or  very  near  it ;  there  were  he  and  James 
Taylor. 

Seeing  him  there  you  suppose  it  was  to  keep 
the  people  up  ? — It  was  said  by  the  compimy 
many  times  that  he  was. 

He  was  not  present  when  that  vras  said,  vras 
he  ?— -I  cannot  say. 

What  you  know  of  his  keeping  up  the  rear, 
was  chiefly  what  you  heard  said  ? — Yes,  and 
seeing  him  there. 

You  did  not  see  him  ? — No,  except  standing 
at  the  Glass-house. 

But  you  are  not  positive  you  did  not  see  him 
in  other  parts? — ^No;  but  when  I  recollect 
seeing  him  he  vras  there. 

But  if  I  understand  you  right,  you  did  not 
see  him  often  in  that  situation  ? — He  was  thete 
when  I  saw  him ;  I  cannot  say  more  than  I 
have. 

This  is  of  importance  to  him,  and  affects  his 

life,   therefore  you  will  excuse  my  pressifig 

ou  upon  it  vrhether  you  saw  him  often  ?— « 

o,  1  cannot  say  that  I  did  see  him  often 
there. 

Had  you  known  him  before? — ^Yes  I  had;  I 
vrish  I  had  never  known  none  of  them. 

John  Dexter  sworn. 

Mr.  Denman, — Do  not  you  live  in  the  parish 
of  Pentridge  ?-^Yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bockr 
land  Hollow  is  in  Heage. 

Mr.  AicAan/Mn. — Is  Heage  a  parish,  or  in 
any  other  parish?— It  is  within  the  parish  of 
Duffield. 

Mr.  JDleiHiNM. — Duffield  is  a  very  large  peririi  ? 
r— Yes. 

Containing  diferentfowMbipe?— Yet. 
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netal  termi  ai  living  in  a  very  large  paruh,Bnd 
lliat  parUh  itappeaneomprehendimariy  lown- 
ihipt,  of  which  one  ii  the  towoahipof  DufGeM, 
being  the  nune  of  tiie  parith.  I  do  □□!  know 
whelher  I  can  put  thii  betler  tfaao  by  illustral- 
iug  it  bj  a  suppoced  case  from  the  place  whers 
my  learned  fneud  Mr.  Crosi  resides,  from  the 
town  of  Manchpiler,  which  is  not,  I  believe, 
a  puitfa  of  itaelf,  but  a  townthip  belongiag  to 
the  palish  of  Salford.     Now,  suppose  that  anj 

Serson  was  to  be  deicKbed  as  dwelling  in 
uDCs-ilreet,   or  aoy  street  in  the  puisb  of 
Salfonl,  I  would  submit  to  yoai  lordsnip  whe- 
I  ther  that  could  be  considered  as  a  proper  da- 
were  TDu     scription  within  this  act  of  pariiainent. 

I      I  apprehend  i I  is  of  the  highest  importance 
between     t^**  this  proTii-ion  of  the  statute  be  strictly  and 
punctually  enforced  in  eteiy  instance ;  and  if 
des-  '  your  lordships  shonld  see  that  by  the  rale  laid 
down  in  any  particular  instance  ihercj>e  a  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  a  relaxatioo  of  this  poi- 
,  ,  ,  ticular  provision,  I  am  sure  that  your  lordships 

Mr.  Lrus.— My  lord  we  are  refemng  to  the  ^ouii  feel  bound  to  reject  a  rule  which  migU 
»l»WU7.  Ann.  c.  31 !  we  have  not  quite  aban-  lead  to  such  general  consequences.  Now,  my 
doned  the  objection  wiili  reipecl  to  the  descnp-  I  lord.,  the  question  is,  whether  the  party  here 
tioa  of  thiJ  Witness.     It  u  provided,  that  a  list    i,„  ,  ^,  opportunity  of  knowing  where  the 


Mr.  BiiMM.— What 
ft  single  bouse  ? — Yes. 

There  ii  a  township  of  lleagef — Yes. 

Mr,  KieAordnM,— 'This  is  a  sufficient  deicrip- 
tioD  of  the  place  of  abode,  1  subnit. 

JokH  Duter  eiamined  by  Mi.  RkharJioit. 


On  the  night  of  the  9ih  of  Ji 
disturbed  ^— Yes . 

At  what  timer— About  twelv 
twelve  and  one. 

What  were  you  distnibed  by  1 
perate  noise  [  heard  in  the  yard, 


word  that  I  heard  w 


-By  a  d( 
lod  the& 


witnesses ;  ihe  question  is,  whether  the  place  of  ,  ^^^^^  „„  j^hn  Dexter  of  the  township  of  Duf- 
•bode  of  this  witness  IS  sufficiently  described  ID  field,  and  I  do  not  know  why  those  peTwwi 
Ibe  panel  j  the  place  of  abode  is  stated  in  these  ^g^e  to  be  considered  as  cognisant  that  the 
words,  ■'  of  BuckUnd  Hollow,  lo  the  parish  of  township  of  Ileage  is  part  of  the  parish  of 
Duffield,inthecountyofDerby.  Now  thee vi-  I  Duffield,  it  appears  to  me  the  description  of 
denceis,ihatBuckUndHollowisihenamegiven  |he  lone  house  should  be  first  adopted,  and 
to  a  single  house  where  the  witness  hves,  and     thai  if  any  municipal  division  should   be  in- 

tbit  the   parish  of   Duffield  conl"'"*  "  aren  i >   ..    .    .      ,,',      .t  .., 

taany  townships  i  that  being  the 
ceive  this  is  not  a  sufficii    '   ' 


a  great  |  ^^n^i  t|,at  sbould  be  the  smallest,  the  least 
-  '  con-  I  general  and  the  most  special  the  circumstances 
description  of  the  ,  ^f  ,[,(  case  will  admit.  If  a  man  rtsided  in 
the  town  of  Derby,  I  should  doubt  whethi^r  it 
would  be  suRicieut  to  say  so;  I  should  think 
that  the  parish  also  ought  to  be  inserted,  for  a 
prisoner   ought   lo   have    ihc    opportunity    of 


ally  wha 


place  of  abode  within  the  meaning  of  the 
tule  which  directs  tbe  place  of  abode  to  be 
described.  I  apprehend  ihe  correct  mode  of 
describing  the  place  of  abode  of  any  person  is 
by  deitcnbiiig  the  townihip  in  which  he  lives, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  correct  mode  of  de- 
scribing a  person's  place  of  abode  in  a  country 
litualion;  if  it  were  sufficient  to  describe  the 

'  witnesi's  place  of  abode  as  it  is  here  described,  .  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  tome  ua  a  wniit-»»  n  aw 
it  might  be  sufficient  also  to  say  "of  the  parish  \  ^^^  to  me,  with  great  deference  to  your  loid- 
OT  Duffield  or  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  ;  ghip,,  that  this  principle  as  to  dwcriplion  can- 
«  of  the  county  of  Derby  and  it  might  be  „o,  be  disputed,  and  that  if  It  i<  likely  to  lead 
Mntended,  that  descnbing  the  place  of  abode  to  such  consequences  as  I  have  staled,  your 
Of  the  party  to  he  in  couniies  would  be  suffi-     Jordships  will  not  establish  a  rule  which  may 


m.  and  of  knowing  viy  what  witnesses  he 
ight  be  able  to  contradict  him  as  to  facts  he 
ight  be   likely  lo  prove,  or  the  character  of 


I  become  a  bad  precedent  hereafter 


merous  population,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  I      Lord  Chief  Baron  Richardi.- 


..i .  '-  Attorney 

J   be  enabled  to   obtain  '  General, jouneednotgiveyourselfany  trouble; 

proper  infiirmalion  respecting  the  residence  of  ;  l*"*  Court  do  not  feel  the  least  doubt  upon  tbc 


the  party  so  as  to  inquire  about  him.  unless     f"*"!^!"..^* 
the  township  is  mentioned.     For  these  reasons 
I  submit,  tliat  this  witness  has  not  been 
scribed  in  (he  copy  of  the   panel  gii 


.. ._  described  as  of  Buck- 

id  Hollow,    in  Ihe  parish  of  Duffield  ;  and 

de-     be  swears  that  he  is  of  Buckland  Hollow,  in 

the  parish  of   Duffield  ;   how  can  be  be  de- 


prisoner,  as  will  authorise  tbe  prosecutor  to  |  scribed  more  particularly  ? 


exalntne  him. 

.   Demnan. — My  lord,   I  apprehend  tl 


I  well  founded;  tbispenon  is  not    question  is,  whelher  this 
dncribed  as  living  in  the  tovmship  of  Heage,  .  scription.     Buckland  Hollow,    I  apprehend, 
to  whidi  OwMMid  Hollow  halong*,  but  Js  ge-    utxai'un  W  the  UMinony  of  the  witneif,  tb 
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ben  place  *eiy  well  known;  I  do  nollnow 
that  ii«  being  reprewnted  to  be  id  the  parish  of 
Duffield,  and  in  the  township  of  Heage  too, 
would  bare  enabled  penuns  to  find  it  the 
belter. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  —  Ii  is  evident  that 
Buckland  Hallow  waa  a  good  description,  and 
sufficient  to  be  known  by  the  penon  for  whose 
infonnation  the  statute  diTccts  the  notire  to  be 
given  i  ihe  only  object  of  requiting  the  de- 
•cription  of  the  partj  to  be  given  ia,  that  the 
prisoner,  oi  those  acting  for  him,  may  know 
where  to  End  him. 

Mt.  Justice  Dallat. — It  appears  to  me,  sot 
having  the  least  doubt  upon  the  mbject,  call- 
ing my  eye  upon  the  notices,  that  ibey  are  all 
in  this  way ;  if  this  be  bad,  all  are  bad ;  I  do 
not  find  township  in  any  one. 

Hr.  I>Miiwa. — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ; 
if  your  lordship  looki  at  the  next ;  "  Samnel 
Daykiu,  of  Wood  Linkia,  in  the  township  of 
CodnoT,"  noil  cautat  that  Ibere  if  a  lownship 
in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  DaUn.— You  may  find  a  single 
instance ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  upon 
the  point;  1  pointed  out  that  perhaps  unne- 
cessarily. 

Mr.  Rieiarditm  (to  Dealer.)  You  stated  that 
you  were  disturbed  about  twelve  at  night,  by 
a  great  noise  in  the  yard  1 — Yes. 

Were  you  in  bed  ? — Yes;  the  first  word  I 
heard  was,  "  come  Dexter  get  up,  we  must  ' 
take  you  alnng  with  us."  I  got  up  and  went  ' 
(o  the  wmdon. 

What  did  ynu  hear  or  see  then  f— The  first 
won]  I  heard  was,  "  come  down  and  open  the 
dooT,  we  must  have  you  along  wiili  us ;"  they 
•aid  that  again. 

From  the  window  could  you  see  any  persons 
in  the  yard  ? — Yes,  they  stood  just  bebre  the 
door,  as  it  might  be  here,  ai  I  was  looking  out 
of  the  window. 

Did  you  godown  F— I  tot  d  them  that  I  ihoald 
not  open  the  ioor;  some  one  made  answer, 
telling  me,  that  if  1  would  not  come  down  and 
open  the  door,  they  had  shot  Ilepworth's  man, 
and  they  would  also  shoot  me.  I  told  thetn 
that  they  might  shoot  on,  for  I  should  not 
come  down  and  open  the  door ;  they  answered 
again,  telling  me,  that  I  had  belter  come  down 
and  open  the  door,  or  else,  if  I  would  nqt 
come  down,  they  would  break  the  door  open. 

Did  you  still  refuse  to  open  it  7 — I  did ;  and 
immediately  two  men  began  to  break  open  the 

^Vfaat  did  you  do  ? — The  instant  I  taw  two 
men  go  to  break  open  Ibe  door,  I  went  to  call 
the  j^oung  man  out  of  the  garret. 

Did  Ibey  succeed  in  breaking  open  the  door? 
—Whilst  I  was  upon  the  garret  stairs,  tliedoor 
■mashed  open. 

Was  the  door  forced  on  the  outside  F — 
Yes;  I  heard  a  louder  knock  than  1  bad 
beard  before,  and  the  door  broke  open  with  it. 


Did  any  persons  comein, upon  the  doorbein(( 
forced  open? — ^Fhere  was  I  suppose,  as  oiBny  u 
half  a  score  entered  the  bouse. 

Were  they  armed  F— They  then  called  to 
me,  to  ask  me  whether  I  would  come  down 
stairs;  I  told  them  I  hoped  they  would  pre 
me  time  to  dress  me ;  I  came  down  part  dren> 
ed,  and  found  that  part  of  those  that  cam* 
into  the  house  were  armed. 

With  what  were  they  armed  f — Spikes  aitd 
spears,  and  guns  and  pistols. 

Were  you  forced  to  join  themf — I  asked 
them  to  let  me  remain ;  they  told  me  that  p»^ 
sitirely  I  must  go,  and  therefore  I  had  better 
get  myself  dressed;  I  wenlup  todressroyself, 
and  when  I  came  down  again,  they  were 
charging  the  gun  which  was  taken  off  (he  (op 
of  the  house. 

Whidi  was  taken  from  your  master's  boose? 


-Yes,  c 


rgun. 


Were  yon  compelled  to  join  them ! — Yes. 

Were  any  other  persons  taken  with  yon 
from  the  house? — Yes,  two  men. 

What  were  tlieir  names'— William  Wheats 
croft  and  Samnel  Levers;  I  had  only  loidad 
in  the  house  that  night. 

Fellow    servants    of   your's? — The   one  a 
blacksmith,  the  other  a  fellow  serrant. 
"  They  were  compelled  to  join  T— Yes,  tbcjr 

What  was  siid  to  you  before  yon  left  th» 
bouse?— We  asked  them  what  their  inlcntioB 
was,  and  why  were  they  acting  in  that  man- 
ner ;  they  said  that  they  were  going  to  ease 
the  nation  of  that  burthen  it  had  so  long  groaned 

Mr.  Justice  Abboll. — Do  yon  know  wha 
said  that? — Both  Manchester  Turner  and  the 

Mr.  SicAorriKM. — Do  you  mean  BrandtMb^ 
by  the  captain  1 — Yes. 

From  Mr.  Wheatcrofl's  house,  you  pro- 
ceeded to  Pentiidge-lane  with  the  party! — 
Yes. 

Wereyoii  joined  there  by  another  party?— 
Yes,  that  remained  at  the  lane-end. 

Were  they  drawn  up  in  any  way  ? — Tbcy 
put  us  in  ranks  whan  we  joined. 

Who  put  yon  in  ranks ! — The  Captaia  and 
Manchester  Turner  were  the  two  actire  men. 

Do  you  know  Isaac  Lndlam,  the  ptitonerf 
—Yes. 

Was  he  there  T— Yes. 

Where  was  it  you  first  saw  him  T— At  Pent- 
rid  ge-lane-end,  when  they  had  formed  us. 

When  the  two  parties  joined  I — Yes. 

You  were  then  formed  by  the  Captain  and 
HaDcheater   Turner   in  ranks  ? — Yes,    ihrae 

Did  (he  prisoner  say  anything  to  you  there  ? 
— Yes,  he  did ;  that  it  would  be  belter  for  u 

Has  he  any  sons  ?— Yes,  he  told  us  (ben 
were  two  of  his  sons  of  the  party. 
Did  he  say  where  they  where  goinv  to. 
'  Mr.  Julies  jUMt.— Wlwt  did  Ira  ■«>  F 
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Mr.  Ridbordbii.— What  did  be  sa^?— He 
told  me  that  they  were  going  to  NotUnghaxn, 
and  that  there  was  a  parliament  chose  ready 
when  they  got  there;  and  that  the  party  in 
Kottingharo  would  break  into  the  houses  and 
lake  away  the  soldiers  arms,  and  that  Notting- 
ham would  be  all  taken  by  such  time  as  we 
got  there. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  ? — Yes,  he  said 
respecting  us  all  going,  that  we  had  better  all 
go,  for  that  those  that  remained  behind,  there 
would  be  a  party  come  out  of  the  north  that 
would  take  or  sweep  all  before  them. 

Anything  more  ? — As  we  were  |[oing  along, 
it  was  talked  of  in  the  party,  that  if  Mr.  Jessop 
did  not  surrender  or  give  up  his  men,  they 
would  take  away  his  life ;  who  it  was  that  said 
that  I  do  not  know, 

Was  the  prisoner  near  at  the  time  that  was 

aaiQ  1*^  I  w. 

Was  he  near  enough  to  hear  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  anything  further  said  about  the  nature 
«f  the  insurrection  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any- 
.thing  in  particular. 

Did  not  you  during  the  time  of  your  pro- 
ceeding forwards P — I  did  not  go  much 

ibrther. 

Whereabout  was  the  prisoner  Isaac  Lndlam 
when  the  party  marchea  on  P — He  was  in  the 


How  was  he  armed? — With  a  spike  or  a 
spear,  which  it  was  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  a  thing  like  one  of  these  ? — Yes,  it 


He  marched  in  the  rear? — Yes;  and  the 
right  hand  man  of  three  the  greater  part  of  the 
time ;  the  rear-guard. 

Forming  the  rear-g^ard  ? — They  went  abreast 
three  in  the  rear  guard. 

There  was  a  rear-guard  of  three,  of  which 
he  formed  the  right  hand  man  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  close  to  the  ranks  or  a  little  way  be- 
bind  them  ?— A  little  distance  when  they  halted 
a  little ;  he  marched  up  to  them :  he  was  a 
little  way  behind  them. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  get  away  ?— Yes- 

Where  was  it  ? — In  Pentridge-lane ;  I  turned 
behind  once  when  they  were  going  forwards 
and  stopped  behind,  and  he  said,  ''  come,  we 
must  have  you  forward,  you  must  come  along 
with  us.*'- 

Who  was  he  ?— The  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam. 

He  was  the  roan  who  said  so,  was  he '. — 
Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  further  attempt  to  get 
away? — I  tried  two  or  three  different  times, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  make  my  escape  in 
the  rear ;  and  when  we  had  got  into  Pentridge,  I 
went  forward  and  said,  ^  come  come,  it  will 
not  do  to  stay  here  all  night,  what  are  they 
about  so  long ;  and  I  went  down  a  yard  as  if  I 
was  going  to  call  a  person,  and  made  my  escape 
down  the  yard. 

I  think  you  stated  that  you  attempted  two 
or  three  times  to  get  away  in  the  rear,  but 
found  it  impossible;  what  was  it  rendered 
that  imposaible  ?— It  wai  Isaac  Ludlam,  and 


the  two  men  that  were  with  him  that  preYented 
me. 

When  you  say  Isaac  Ludlam,  do  you  mean 
the  elder  or  tlie  younger  ? — The  elder. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?— Yes,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar. 

John  Dexter  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

Who  were  those  two  men  ? — I  cannot  saj. 

You  have  been  in  the  volunteers  I  should 
think  ? — In  the  local. 

How  far  were  you  from  the  rear  ?•*!  walked 
in  the  rear. 

What  was  it  he  said,  "  come,  you  must 
come  along  with  us**  ? — Yes. 

Manchester  Turner  and  the  Captain  were 
the  two  who  talked  in  the  way  you  nare  men- 
tioned ? — ^The  principal  men  in  patting  them 
in  rank. 

They  appeared  you  say  to  be  the  most  active 
men?— ^es. 

You  say,  I  think,  that  some  one  said  it  was 
talked  that  if  Jessop  did  not  give  np  his  men 
so  and  so  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  expression } — Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughm.—Ht  did  not  any, 
**  some  said  it  was  talked." 

Mr.  DeftuMDi. — He  ii^yt  so  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,^!  have  it,  that  it  was 
talked  by  some  one  in  the  party. 

IFifNets. — ^There  was  some  one  in  the  party 
said,  that  if  Jessop  did  not  give  up  his  men  he 
would  be  murdered. 

Mr.  Dfnman. — who  was  that  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

Where  was  he  ? — The  one  close  by  my  side. 

When  you  were  marching? — No;  when  we 
were  halted. 

You  were  all  about  as  you  pleased  there  ? — 
We  were  talking  one  with  another,  and  with 
Isaac  Ludlam,  and  with  th^  seijeant. 

Who  was  the  seijeant  ? — Manchester  Turner 
was  called  the  serjeant  there. 

Jo^  DexUr  re-examined  by  Mr.  Bkhardaen, 

At  the  time  of  this  observation,  was  the  pri- 
soner near? — Yes. 

Was  it  made  in  his  presence  and  hearing  ? — 
Yes. 

William  Booth  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  J.  Balgtty, 

Did  you  live  at  Pentridge-lane-end  on  the 
9th  of  June  last  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  being  disturbed  at  any 
time  on  that  night  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  ? — Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock. 

What  were  you  disturbed  by  ? — By  a  parcel 
of  men. 

W'hat  did  they  do  to  disturb  you  ? — ^They 
were  knocking  very  loud  at  the  door. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  get  out  ot 
bed  and  go  to  the  window? — They  called 
''halloo,"  and  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window. 
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Did  you  open  the  window? — Yes,  I  ofycoed 
the  window  and  aak^d  them  what  they  waoted. 

What  answer  did  they  make  to  vou  ? — ^They 
said,  ^  I  want  you  and  your  gun/' 

What  answer  did  you  make } — I  said,  ^*  I 
have  no  gun  -J*  Ihey  said,  **  then  I  must  hare 
you ;  come  down  stairs  and  open  the  door,  or 
else  I  will  shoot  you.'' 

Was  this  all  sajd  b^  one  man^  or  were  there 
many  voices  ?^I  bekeve  it  was  all  said  by  one 
man. 

Did  you  go  down  stairs  ? — ^I  said,  *'  I  cannot 
go,  I  ain  ballotted  for  the  militiai  and  I  must 
attend  at  Derby  to  day.'* 

This  was  before  you  came  down  stairs? — 
Yes. 

What  answer  was  made  to  that  ? — They  said, 
*'  come  down  stairs,  and  open  the  door,  we 
will  protect  you  from  the  militia ;  or  else  I  will 
shoot  you." 

Did  you  then  go  down  stairs  ? — ^YeS|  I  went 
down  stairs  and  unbolted  the  door. 

What  happened  upon  your  unbolting  the 
door  7 — ^Part  of  the  door  fell  into  the  passage. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  that  ?— The  occa- 
sion of  that  was  the  violence  the  men  had  used 
at  the  door. 

The  violence  which  had  been  used  before 
jfou  came  down  stairs  P— >Yes. 

Upon  the  door  being  opened,  whom  did  you 
tee  ? — I  saw  a  number  or  men  rush  in  at  the 
door. 

How  many  ? — Six  or  eight. 

Armed  or  unarmed  ?--^me  were  armed 
with  guns. 

Were  the  others  armed  with  any  thing  ? — 
Some  that  stood  at  the  door  were  armed  with 
spikes. 

Were  all  that  came  into  the  house  armed  ? 
— ^I  will  not  say  whether  all  were  or  not. 

The  spikes  were  weapons  like  those  on  the 
table  ?— 1  es,  they  were. 

What  passed  when  those  persons  came  into 
the  house? — The  captain  of  the  company 
asked  me  where  my  clothes  were  I  took  up 
stairs. 

Who  was  the  captain?^ A  man  that  they 
called  Jerry. 

You  were  not  dressed  at  that  time  ?— No,  I 
was  not. 

What  did  he  say?  — ''  Go  and  put  them  on 
immediately  ;*'  I  went  up  stairs  immediately 
to  put  my  clothes  on ;  they  lit  a  caudle,  and 
followed  me  up. 

How  many  of  them  followed  you  up  ? — Four 
or  five. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — Yes,  one 
was  the  Captain,  and  William  Turner  :  they 
were  all  that  I  knew ;  those  two  were  all  that 
followed  me,  as  I  knew. 

What  passed  when  you  got  up  stairs  ? — They 
asked  me  what  I  had  been  doing,  as  I  was 
not  dressed ;  I  told  them  I  had  made  what 
haste  I  could ;  ^  Make  haste/'  he  said,  *'  or 
else  I  will  shoot  you." 

Yoa  .got  dressed  ?— Whilst  I  was  dressing 
me,  I  did  not  get  on  haX  tnoogh  lor  them : 
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and  they  said,  ''  make  haste ;  you  seem  to 
wish  us  to  shoot  you ;"  and  I  said,  ^  I  had 
rattier  you  would  not."  Then  I  only  stopped 
to  put  either  my  waistcoat  or  my  breeches  on; 
they  drove  me  down  before  Uiem  into  the 
house;  I  went  and  set  me  down  on  the  squab, 
and  offered  to  put  my  boots  on,  and  to  lac0 
them ;  and  the  Captain  said,  ''  If  you  oflTer  to 
stop  to  lace  your  boots,  I  wUl  shoot  you," 

Did  they  at  last  force  you  out  ?— Yes,  I  was 
forced  out  of  the  house  before  them. 

Did  they  put  any  thing  into  your  hand?— 
No ;  when  I  was  ffoing  out  of  the  house,  there 
was  some  man  caUed  me  by  my  surname,  and 
said,  '^  Have  not  you  a  gun ;"  and  I  said, 
''  No,  I  have  not,  nor  never  had  since  I  was 
here." 

Upon  your  saying  that  you  had  no  gun,  whi^t 
did  they  say  ?— They  said  I  must  take  a  fork; 
I  said  I  could  not  find  any  fork :  and  they 
drove  me  out  of  the  yard,  and  took  me  to  » 
man  along  the  ranks  who  had  a  gun,  and  told 
him  to  take  care  of  that  man  as  a  prisoner. 

Did  you  march  on  with  them  from  that  place  I 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to?— We  went  to  Pent- 
ridge  way,  and  went  to  Mr.  Storer's. 

I  will  not  ask  you  what  passed  there ;  do 
you  remember  a  gun  being  fired  any  where  ?— 
Yes,  for  a  signal  to  alarm  them  at  Butterley. 

Where  was  it  fired  ? — Against  the  meeting- 
house,  near  to  a  close  belonging  to  Andrew 
Moore. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Booth  ?— Yet. 

Where  does  he  live  ? — Near  the  top  of  Pent- 
ridge. 

Do  you  remember  his  poney  being  brought 
out  P — ^Yes. 

What  was  done  with  the  poney? — George 
Weightman  brought  the  pony  out  of  the  yard, 
and  went  back  to  Mr.  Booth's  barn ;  the  Captain 
told  him  to  take  tliat  pony  and  ride  to  Not- 
tingham forest,  and  see  how  they  were  cominff 
on,  and  to  come  back  to  Langley-mill  and 
brini;  them  tidings. 

Having  got  Mr.  Booth's  pony,  do  you  re- 
member marching  forwards  to  Butterley? — 
Yes. 

To  the  works  at  Butterley  ? — ^Ycs. 

In  what  order  did  you  march  to  Butterley-  P 
— We  marched  two  deep  to  Butterley. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludtam  P 
— Yes,  I  dare  say  I  snould  know  him. 

I^ok  at  him  ?— Yes,  I  saw  that  man  there. 

Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? — ^I  saw  him 
before  we  got  to  Butterley. 

What  had  he  ? — He  had  a  spike. 

In  what  situation  was  he  ?— He  was  fixed  in 
the  rear  to  keep  the  men  up,  so  that  they  could 
not  ffet  away. 

with  the  prisoner  in  the  rear  keeping  the 
men  up,  you  marched  to  Butterley  ? — Yes. 

What  passed  when  you  were  at  the  works  at 
Butterley? — ^The  Captain  in  front. of  the  men 
marched  up  to  the  Butterley  gates,  and  rapped 
jkt  the  door. 

I  will  not  ask  you  pifticiilai]/  what  ptMfd 
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How  hx  behind  the  ptrty  ^Tht  pwty 
got  out  of  tighti  oyer  tne  hiU,  the  giMtest  put 
of  them. 

Hugh  Booth  8worn. — Exumned  bj 
Mr.  &/ia«or  GenefW. 
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«m;  from  thence  where  did  joa  sot — 
e  went  np  into  the  turnpike  road,  end  then 
elong  the  tompUie  road  to  Riplej,  over  the 
Cckt  heerdi. 

Frt>m  Ripley  did  you  go  to  Codnor  ?— Tct. 

Did  thejprisoner  march  with  you  from  Bnt^ 
lerle/  to  Codnor  T — ^Yes,  I  taw  him  sef eral 
times. 

Was  he  always  in  the  same  position  when 
you  saw  him  f — ^Yes. 

What  was  that  ?^Keeptng  guard  in  the 
rear. 

Wheredid  youffotoat  Codnor  ?— We  called 
aia  house  they  euitd  the  Olass-hoose. 

A  public-house  ? — ^Yes. 

Dia'you  all  ^  into  the  public-house  ? — No; 
the  prisoner  said  to  the  captain,  **  There  mast 
iomebody  stop  on  the  outside,  to  take  care  that 
the  men  did  not  get  away ;  for  that  a  great 
many  of  them  womd  go  kway,  if  there  was  not 
some  person  to  take  care  of  them  on  the  out- 
side.'' 

Who  remained  on  the  outside  ?— Isaac  Lnd* 
Bud. 

The  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

You  mean  the  outside  of  the  Glase-house* 
public-house  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  a  spike  at  that  time  P— He  had  a 
gun  delivered  to  him  during  the  time  he  stopped 
there ;  I  saw  him  haye  a  gun  at  the  time  I 
eame  out  of  the  Glass-house. 

What  had  he  when  he  went  in  T— He  had  a 
spike  when  I  went  in. 

When  you  came  out  he  had  a  gun  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  the  only  person  who  remained  out* 
side  ? — No,  I  think  I  saw  his  son  likewise. 

Was  the  son  armed  as  well  as  the  fether  ^ — I 
cannot  say  whether  he  had  any  arms  with  him 
when  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  party  or  not. 
I  saw  him  through  the  window  during  part  of 
the  time. 

Was  it  raining  while'you  were  in  the  public- 
house  ? — Yes,  it  rained  very  hard. 

From  the  public-house  at  Codnor  where  did 
ou  go  to  f — NVe  marched  on  the  road  for  Lang- 
iey-mill. 

Is  that  in  the  way  to  Nottinghanp  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  prisoner  march  along  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  saw  him  several  times  in  his  old  situa- 
tion. 

Between  the  Glass-house  and  Langley-mill  ? 
—Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  his  old  situation  ? — 
Still  continuing  in  the  rear. 

Did  you  go  further  than  Langley-mill? — 
Yes. 

How  far  did  you  go? — I  went  beyond  East- 
wood, a  little  way. 

What  became  of  you  then  ? — I  got  away 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  Eastwood,  and  turned 
back. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  all  the  way  to 
Eastwood  P— I  saw  the  prisoner  beyond  East- 
wood ;  when  I  was  turning,  the  prisoner  was 
going  forwards. 

Do  you  mean  with  the  party  ?— No ;  he  was 
behina  the  party  then« 


I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge-lane'eiid  f-^^ 
Yes. 

You  are  the  ton  of  Samuel  Booth  ? — Tee,  I 
am. 

Do  you  remember  being  dittuxbed  on  Moo* 
day  night,  the  9th  of  June  last? — ^Yes. 

Abcwt  what  hour? — ^Between  twelve  mad 
one. 

What  was  it  that  dittoibed  yon?— A  party 
of  men  came  to  the  door. 

What  did  they  do  st  the  door  f— They  ceme 
and  knocked  at  the  door  two  or  three  timet. 

What  did  they  say  P— They  called  oat  ibv 
me. 

What  did  they  call  out  ?— Thev  called  out 
^  I  want  you ;  I  want  Hugh  Booth.'' 

Was  any  answer  given  to  that  ?— >Yct ;  my 
fiither  got  np  and  mshed  them  to  go  Without 
me. 

What  did  they  s^upon  his  wishing  tiiem  to 
go  without  you  ? — ^They  said  they  would  not 
go  without  me ;  that  if  my  fother  would  not  get 
np  and  open  the  door,  they  wouki  break  dom 
the  door  and  shoot  him. 

Did  they  say  anvthiug  else  ? — ^I  got  up  ood 
went  down  to  the  door,  as  they  wiuied  nae  In 
go  with  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^In  what  way  did  they 
express  their  wish,  that  you  should  go  with 
them  ? — ^There  was  a  man  offered  me  a  spikey 
to  go  with  them  in  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Solkitor  Gmmi/.— What  did  thev  say 
when  you  came  to  the  door  ? — They  saia  they 
were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbotts — Do  you  know  who  it 
was  that  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  ? 
— Isaac  Ludlam. 

Mr.  SoikUor  Gfntr(d.^The  prisoner  P — 
Yes. 

He  was  at  the  door? — No,  he  was  a  little 
way  off  the  door. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — By  Isaac  Ludlam,  do  ytm 
mean  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  or  the  younger  ? 
— The  elder ;  that  man  who  is  there. 

Mr.  SoikUor  General — Was  it  mentioned 
where  they  had  been  ? — ^They  came  from  Mi. 
Fletcher*s  to  our  house. 

You  say  they  threatened  to  shoot  you,  was 
anything  else  said  f — I  did  not  hear  anything 
else. 

You  say  they  gave  you  a  spike? — ^They 
wanted  me  to  have  one,  but  I  would  not 
take  it. 

Wlio  wanted  you  to  have  a  spike  ? — Miles 
Bacon. 

What  did  they  do  to  you  ?>^Ihey  wished  mo 
to  go  into  the  nmki. 
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Who  ordered  yoa  to  go  into  the  ranks?— 
Imac  Ludlam. 

The  prisoner  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  ^ou  forced  to  go  into  the  ranks  ? — ^Yes, 
at  Pentndffe-lane-end. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Pentridge-lane* 
end  ? — ^I  went  as  far  as  Butterley ;  I  went  up 
Fentridge  from  there. 

Upon  your  coming  to  Pentridgei  did  you 
•top?— Yes. 

The  whole  body  halted  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  at  that  time,  the  prisoner 
aagring  anything  to  you  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  he  said  ? — I  asked  him  where 
we  were  going,  and  he  said  '*  it  is  brought  to 
a  head  at  last,  we  are  going  to  Nottingham." 

After  this,  did  you  go  on  to  Fentridge  P — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John 
Bright  P— Yes. 

Did  yeu  go  to  his  house  ? — ^Yes. 

That  is  in  Fentridge  ? — ^Yes. 

You  say  you  stopped  at  John  Bright'sP^ 
Yes. 

M^lst  you  were  stopping  at  John  Brighfs^ 
had  you  any  conversation  with  Ludlam? — 
Yes. 

Bv  I.udlam,doyou  mean  the  prisoner  ? — ^Yes. 

What  passed  between  you  and  him,  when 
you  were  at  John  Bright's  r-^  asked  him  again 
where  we  were  going. 

What  did  he  then  say  ? — He  said  we  were 
going  to  Nottingham ;  he  said  there  was  a  par^ 
liament  formed  at  Nottingham,  and  we  were 
going  to  guard  themt 

Anything  more  P — ^He  said  ''  the  business 
will  all  be  done  before  we  get  there." 

Had  you  any  conversation  there  with  any 
others  of  the  party  ? — ^There  was  a  young  man 
with  a  blue  coat  and  blue  trowsers. 

Had  he  any  arms  P— Yes,  a  sword. 

Do  you  know  his  nameP — I  have  heard 
since  that  his  name  is  Manchester  Turner. 

Did  vou  observe  anything  else  about  his 
person  r — ^No ;  I  did  not  see  anything  parti- 
cular. 

Ue  was  of  the  party,  however? — ^Yes,  he 
was. 

What  part  was  he  taking  P— -Tliey  called  him 
seneant. 

What  induces  you  now  to  say,  you  believe 
him  to  be  Manchester  Tomer  P-r-By  his  blue 
dress. 

Have  you  seen  him  since? — No. 

There  was  a  person  of  this  description  whom 
they  called  seijeant,  vrith  a  sword  P— Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — I  did 
not  ask  him  any  question. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  P — Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  him  sayP — He  said 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  to  unload  the 
burthen  that  England  had  so  long  borne. 

Where  did  you  hear  him  say  that  P— -Against 
John  Bright's. 

Whilst  you  vrere  at  John  Briffht's,  besides 
^^  conversation,  was  anything  done  thefS  P— 
Isaw  John  Bright  bring  a  Ml  oof. 
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Was  anything  else  done  whilst  you  halted 
there ; — I  did  not  see  anything  else. 

Was  any  gun  fired  ? — There  was  a  gun  fired 
before  we  got  to  John  Bright's  housCi  just  be- 
fore. 

Did  you  know  why  the  gun  was  fired  ?— No. 

From  Fentridge,  where  did  you  march  to  P— 
Towards  Butterley. 

Had  the  prisoner  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

What  had  he  ? — A  large  stafi^  vrith  a  spike 
at  the  end  of  it. 
,  Such  a  one  as  this  ? — ^Yes. 

Whereabout  did  old  Lndkim  wsdk  ? — ^He 
was  walking  in  the  rear. 

In  your  way  to  Butterley  did  you  observe 
him  doing  anything? — He  was  forward  in 
pushing  the  men  along. 

You  went  on  in  this  way  to  Butterley  ?— Yes. 

When  you  came  to  Butterley,  were  you  of 
the  party  that  went  round  by  the  works  ? — Yei^ 
went  round  to  Buttedey. 

Wene  you  halted  at  JBulterley  P — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Goodwin  ?-  . 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  party  ?— William 
Turner  and  a  man  called  the  Nottingham  cap- 
tain. 

Did  you  hear  either  William  Turner  or  ihe 
Nottingham  captain  say  anything  to  Mr.  Good- 
win ? — ^Yes. 

Which  of  them  ?— The  Nottingham  captain. 

Mr.  Justice  Abboti, — Is  it  necessary  to  repeat 
thisP 

Mr.  SoUcUor  GenenH. — Only  as  introductory 
to  another  fact,  my  lord  ;  I  vrill  take  it  short* 
What  did  he  say  r — Mr.  Goodwin  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  we  want  your  men. 

Mr.  Goodwin  made  some  answer  to  that? — ;. 
Yes,  he  told  him  they  would  not  have  any. 

What  became  of  you.' — ^I  went  into  Mr. 
Good  win's-ofllice. 

How  did  you  get  into  Mr.  Goodvrin's-office  7 
— I  saw  the  door  open  while  the  party  halted^ 
and  I  walked  in. 

You  jnade  your  escape  (rom  them  P — Yes. 

And  did  not  join  them  again  P — ^No. 

Hugh  Boeih  cross-examined  by     , 
'Mr.  Dentnan, 

Did  you  carry  any  arms  ? — ^Ncu 

None  the  whole  way?— No. 

The  captain  and  Turner  were  the  active 
people  P — Yes. 

It  was  at  the  works  .that  the  captain  cama 
and  made  that  demand  of  Bfr.  Goodvrin  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  that  the  first  you  heard  of  the  Captain  f 
— No» 

You  heard  of  him  long  before  that  ? — ^Yes.   . 

How  did  he  wiJk,  in  firont  of  the  whole,  oi 
how? — Sometimes  in  firont,  and  sometimes  in 
other  places. 

As  you  lad  no  arms^  wese  yoa  io  the  raaks  I 
—Yes, 
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Were  yoa  near  the  front  ? — I  wu  near  the 
tear. 

Who  was  jTour  right-hand  or  left  hand- 
man  f — James  Tomer. 

Mr.  Jiutioe  J&60M.— Right-hand    or  left- 
hud  ?— Sometimes  right,  sometimes  left. 
He  was  against  you  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  George  Gootkoin  sworn. — £iamined 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  VaughoM, 

I  believe  you  were  managing  clerk  of  Messrs. 
Jetiop's  IroQ-woxis  at  Butterley  ? — Yes. 
On  the  8th  or  9th  of  June  special  constables 
sworn  in  at  those  works  f — ^They  were. 

r.  Justice  Albott.^On  the  7th  was  not  it  ? 
the  7th. 


Mr.  Serf^ant  Vm^han, — On  the  crening  of 
Hw  9th  did  yon  make  any  observations  or  see 
•■ything  ? — Yes ;  during  the  course  of  the  9th, 
at  the  time  we  were  on  duty  with  the  con- 
•lables,  we  heard  guns  fired. 

At  what  time  of  the  ni^ht  might  it  be  ? — I 
Aink  tlic  first  I  heard  was  about  twelve  o'clock, 
or  a  little  before. 

How  long  did  that  continue? — The  guns, 
till  day-light  I  think ;  I  heard  three  or  four  guns 
tnd  horns  blowing. 

At  what  time  did  you  dismiss  your  constables, 
•apposing  things  to  be  more  quiet.' — ^The 
greater  part  a  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
ttoming  of  the  Tuesday. 

After  you  had  dismissed  your  men,  did  you 
observe  anybody  in  particular  coming  by  your 
premises  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Jessop  and  myself  came 
down  with  a  party  of  men,  those  that  were 
armed  with  pikes,  to  the  office ;  it  was  then  a 
Uttle  after  three  o'clock,  perhaps  a  quarter ;  we 
obierved  first  a  man  riding  past  on  horseback, 
George  Weightman  riding  very  quick  past. 

Did  you  know  George  Weightman  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  did ;  I  called  to 
him  to  stop. 

Did  he  stop  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  he  merely 
looked  and  went  on. 

How  soon  after  that  did  you  observe  any 
other  person  ?—•  Almost  immediately;  in  a  very 
lew  mmutes. 

What  number  of  persons  ? — ^About  one  hun- 
dred, 

In  what  state  ?  how  were  they  moving:  ? — 
Tliey  were  marching  on  the  road  from  Pen- 
thdge  in  regular  military  order. 

Uo  vou  mean  in  rank  ? — Yes,  two  abreast. 

Had  they  any  arms  or  weapons  with  them  ? 
—They  were  armed,  the  greater  part  with  guns, 
diat  ity  some  with  guns,  many  with  spears  and 
pket,  and  a  few  that  had  no  arms. 

Did  th^  stop  at  your  works  as  they  ap- 
proached them  f — They  did ;  they  marched  up 
to  the  door  of  the  Iron-works,  and  there  stopped 
and  halted. 

Upon  their  halting  did  you  speak  to  any  of 
them  ?~I  did ;  I  spoke  to  the  Captain  at  the 
Bead  of  them,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted, 
what  was  his  object  there. 


Whom  do  yon  mean  by  the  Captain  ? — 

Brandreth. 

What  answer  did  you  receive  from  him  F — 
**  We  want  your  men.''  I  told  him  they  should 
not  have  any  of  them ;  that  they  were  too  many 
already,  excepting  they  were  going  for  a  better 
purpose. 

Did  you  recognize  amongst  them  any  pereons 
whom  you  knew  ? — I  did. 

Mention  the  name  or  names  of  any  you  re- 
cof^nized  ? — Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  1 — ^Yes. 

What  was  he  doing  ?  how  was  he  placed  with 
reference  to  the  men  ? — ^He  was  in  the  front 
rank  as  it  was  then,  what  would  have  been  the 
rear  when  they  were  marching. 

In  what  part  of  it  ? — Near  the  right  flank 
near  the  office. 

Upon  seeing  hiin,  did  you  say  anything  to 
him  r — I  did ;  I  said,  "  good  God,  Isaac,  what 
arc  you  doing  here,  upon  such  an  errand  as 
this  r'  I  urged  him  to  leave  them. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  he  had  got 
a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  he  would  be 
han|fed  if  he  did  not  leave  them ;  "  go  home,** 
I  said. 

Upon  your  saying  that,  did  he  make  any 
reply,  or  did  yon  do  anything  to  him  ? — I  took 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  him  with  his 
face  towards  the  office,  and  pushetl  him. 

For  what  purpose  ? — That  he  might  naake 
his  escape  into  tue  office. 

Would  he  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  the  office,  if  he  had  had  a  desire  of 
so  doing  ?:~Certainly,  for  I  was  beside  him 
in  the  rsmks ;  he  had  the  same  opportunity  as 
I  had. 

Did  he  make  any  observation  to  you  upon 
your  saying  that  ? — Yes,  he  said  "  I  cannot  go 
back,  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be ;  I  must  go 
on. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  between  yon  two  ? 
— ^Yes,  most  of  it. 

Had  you  any  conversation  witli  any  other 
person  there  ? — Yes ;  with  Jamc?  Taylor  ;  I 
spoke  nearly  to  the  same  effect  to  him. 

Did  anybody  go  into  the  office  ? — Three. 

Three  of  them  escaped  trom  the  ranks  ? — 

Three  of  them,  during  the  time  Ludlam  and 
I  were  talking,  escaped  into  the  office. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Booth  ? — Yes ;  he  was  one  of  them,  and  there 
were  two  others. 

After  thev  had  escaped  into  the  office,  what 
became  of  the  Captain  and  the  rest  of  the  men  ? 
— After  looking  at  each  other  for  a  short  time, 
he  gave  the  men  the  word  "  march,"  and  took 
them  away. 

Brandreth  did  f — Yes. 

Which  way  did  they  march  upon  moving  ? — 
They  marched  on  the  road  to  Ripley  from 
Butterley,  which  is  in  fiict  the  roaa  tovraids 
Nottingham. 

Is  that  the  road  to  Cod  nor? — It  is. 

After  this  party  had  left  yon,  did  you,  soou 
afterwards,  see  anybody  ebe  ?— Another  party 
came  shortly  ifterWiidit 
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Did  Ludlam  go  with  them,  or  did  he  remain  ? 
•-— Lodlam  went  off  with  the  first  party ;  when 
Brandreth  gave  the  word,  he  marched  off  with 
the  rest. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — By  Ludkroi  do  you 
mean  the  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  VaughoH. — How  soon  aAer  they 
had  marched  did  you  observe  anybody  else? — 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  observed 
another  party  coming  into  Pentridge. 

Did  you  observe  anybody  on  horseback  ? — 
That  was  a  little  distance  of  time  after  the 
second  body ;  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  or 
lessy  I  observed  William  Weightman  coming 
past  on  horseback. 

In  what  direction  was  William  Weightman 
going  ? — In  the  direction  of  Nottingham. 

The  same  direction  the  others  had  taken  ? — 
Not  exactly  the  same  direction,  but  a  nearer 
road. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him? — I 
had. 

Without  going  into  the  conversation,  had  he 
anything  with  him,  and  did  you  take  anything 
from  him  P — I  took  this  bag  of  bullets  from  him 
[producing  it.] 

How  was  he  carrying  them  ? — lie  had  them 
upon  his  horse ;  he  had  on  a  blue  smock  frock, 
and  the  smock  frock  in  part  covered  the  bag. 

Do  yoti  know  what  quantity  there  are  ?— ^ 
About  eighty-four  pounds. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — How  many  charges? 
— I  fancy  there  may  be  from  1500  to  2000. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. — Are  they  all  the 
same  bore,  or  suitea  to  different  bores?-— 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  sizes  suited  to 
different  bores. 

Is  there  anything  else  besides  bullets  in  the 
bag  ? — ^There  are  some  moulds  for  cartridges. 

Do  you  mean  something  of  that  sort  ?— 'Yes, 
those  were  in  the  bag. 

Was  there  any  cartridge  paper? — ^There  was 
paper  in  the  bag. 

Was  that  paper  fit  for  those  purposes? — 
Yes,  fit  for  the  purpose,  though  not  the  best. 

Were  those  bwdlets  given  up  to  you,  or  were 
they  taken  by  you  by  force  ? — ^They  were  taken ; 
he  resisted  till  he  found  it  was  of  no  use,  I 
think  the  man  with  the  bullets  passed  about 
four  o'clock. 

Mr.  George  Goodwin  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Crdis. 

You  were  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  the 
prisoner  at  the  )mj  amongst  them  ?— I  certainly 
was  surprised  at  seeing  him. 

A  man,  perhaps,  whom  you  had  known  «nd 
respected  ?— A  man  whom  I  had  known  for 
several  years. 

And  a  man  whom  yon  wished  well  to^no 
donbt  ? — Certainly. 

He  appeared  in  great  agitation,  I  think,  from 
your  description  ? — Yes,  ne  was  a  good  deal 
agitated  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

I  dare  say  you  thought  h^  did  not  know  wiU 


what  he  was  about? — No,  in  fiict  I  did  bo4 
think  about  it. 

You  had  no  clear  idea  yourself  what  they  were 
about,  had  yon  ? — ^Yes,  certainly* 

You  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  account 
you  give  ? — No,  not  from  him,  or  any  of  them* 

Nor  any  attempt  of  violence  to  you  ? — When 
i  spoke  tQ  Taylor  he  made  an  attempt  to  oock 
his  piece. 

But  as  to  these  hundred  warriors,  you  set 
them  at  defiance  ? — ^Yes. 

Unarmed  as  you  were  ? — I  vras  armed ;  I  had 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  pocket. 

But  they  could  not  see  them? — ^No,  they 
could  not  of  course. 

Did  you  tell  the  prisoner  that  if  he  quitted 
the  ranks,  you  were  able  to  protect  him  from 
any  violence  of  his  captain  or  the  others  ? — ^I 
did  not  tell  him  that ;  but  I  conceived  his  life 
would  have  been  in  as  little  danger  as  my  own : 
having  offered  him  protection,  I  should  have 
afforded  it  at  the  hazard  of  my  own. 

How  could  he  know  his  life  was  safe,  when 
his  captain  had  shot  another  man  ? — ^I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Though  confident  of  your  own  safety,  you 
cannot  undertake  to  say  that  he  consideaed 
himself  safe? — I  did  not  consider  myself  con* 
fident  of  safety.  I  considered  myself  in  danger  £ 
but  I  considered  it  his  duty  to  race  the  dagger  • 
the  same  as  myself ;  being  in  the  situation  I 
was,  I  felt  it  my  duty. 

lliat  is  your  argument  upon  the  sul^ect;  it 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  Without  at* 
tempting  any  violence,  they  all  marched  awi^  ? 
— Certaiily ;  they  did  not  atiemptany  violenot 
there :  I  have  described  pretty  aocunitely  eveqf 
circumstance  which  did  pass. 

Mr.  George  Goodwin  re-exmifted  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  VmtgktBu 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  you  had  waf 
idea  of  what  they  were  about;  how  many 
special  constables  had  yon  sworn  in  on  ion 
Saturday  before  ? — About  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

In  expectation  of  what  ? — In  expectation  of 
an  insurrection,  certainly. 

Had  you  made  any  preparations  at  the  office? 
— Yes,  on  the  Monday  afternoon  we  got  thir- 
teen pikes  made  to  arm  the  men. 

You  thought  it  necessary  to  make  soma  ar- 
rangements to  defend  the  wotks?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,— You  have  the  &at;  I 
think  you  need  not  go  into  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Crdis. — ^You  had  thought  proper  fo 
manufacture  some  pikes  for  the  defenoe  of 
yonrsebres  and  your  property  ! — ^Yes. 

And  had  a  stock  of  pikes  upAi  fmtx 
premiMs?— We  had  thirteen  pikes  mmSm  on 
•the  afternoon  before  the  inmiveclftOBi  rnkik 
which  the  constables  were  wfm&d. 

TAt.  'S^^getttt  l^ni^toii.— Were  theyaade 
for  die  cMstftUds  ?^Yes. 

Mr.  Ji/kn  Storer  sworn.— i£saiiuii«di|f 
Mr.  CkrhB. 
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Ton  an  a  fiumtr  at  Pentridgt)  I  bUltvt  ? — 
Yet. 

On  Monday  tlie  9th  of  June  last,  were  yon 
diftarbed  after  yon  had  gone  to  bed  ?— Yes. 

At  what  boor  was  it  ? — ^Aboat  one  o'clock,  I 
llSnk. 

What  wu  it  that  distorbed  you  !— A  body  of 
ttnied  men* 

In  what  way  did  thcj  disturb  you  ? — ^They 
pi^sented  guns  at  the  windows,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  me. 

Did  jon  go  to  the  windows  ? — ^Yes,  on  the 
iist  of  my  hearinff  them,  on  the  first  darm« 

And  you  saw  ue  guns  presented  at  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  anything  said  to  you,  or  did  you  say 
ny thing  to  them  first? — **  Damn  your  eres 
eome  and  go  with  us,  or  we  will  shoot  you.^ 

That  wu  addreued  to  you  from  those  armed 
OMii?— Yes. 

Did  ^  obserte  at  that  time  what  number 
there  might  be? — ^Twelve  or  fifteen. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  that,  when  they 
laid,  ^  damn  your  eyes,  come  and  go  with  us, 
or  we  will  shoot  you  ?'* — Yes ;  I  asked  them  if 
there  wu  no  excuse ;  they  said  not. 

Could  you  distinguish  who  any  of  the  men 
were  at  that  time ?— I  could  distmguish  one; 
obe  was  William  Turner. 

Was  he  armed  ?«»Yes,  he  had  a  gun. 

Did  they  inquire  for  anything  else  besides 
you?— They  saSkl  there  was  me  and  two  or 
three  more  in  the  house,  and  me  and  a  gun 
they  ^"^n  determined  should  go  with  them, 
and  they  would  shoot  me  and  lul  in  the  house 
If  I  would  not  go ;  that  the  captain  had  just 
riiot  Hepworth's  man:  thinking  I  must  be 
shot  if  I  did  not  go,  I  told  them  if  they  would 
gire  me  a  little  time  I  would  go.     » 

What  did  you  do  then  ? — I  began  to  dress 
myself. 

whilst  ^ou  were  dressing  yourself,  did  they 
fay  anything  to  you  ? — ^They  told  me  that  if  I 
did  not  make  haste  they  would  make  me  as  I 
could  not  go. 

Did  you  see  who  it  was  that  said  tliat  ? — No, 
they  were  outside  the  house,  aud  I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  finish  dressing  yourself? — Yes. 

What  did  you  do  ? — I  took  an  old  gun  and 
went  to  them. 

Did  you  go  out  of  your  house  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  said  to  you  when  you  went  out 
with  YOur  gun? — ^They  asked  me  if  it  was 
loaded ;  I  told  them  not 

Did  they  ask  you  anytliing  else? — ^They 
asked  me  whether  I  had   got  any  shot  and 

Sowder,  I  told  them  a  little  shot ;  they  said  it 
id  not  mean,  they  should  have  powder  and 
ball  sufficient. 

What  was  said  or  done  after  this  conyersap 
tioQ?«— We  went  through  the  yard  to  a  gate 
leading  into  the  lane. 

What  was  said  then  ? — ^I  told  them  I  was 
not  fit  to  gOy  I  had  been  yeiy  unwell  the  day 
before. 

What  was  said  to  that?— I  told  them  Icould 
od  carry  the  gun  any  further:  they  said  it 


must  go  by  the  baggage.  I  aifced  AImb  wtiere 
the  baggage  was ;  mey  said  they  had  not  nay, 
but  they  should  hare ;  they  then  waited  in  the 
lane— - 

Did  they  say  nothing  after  that,  hoiw  ihey 
were  to  have  baggage  ?— No,  they  did  not. 

Did  they  give  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  baggage  ? — ^They  did  not  say. 

You  went  into  the  lane  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries  of  them  where 
they  were  going  toT — ^They  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham ;  that  it  was  a  general 
rising;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  were 
coming  from  Sheffield ;  that  there  would  be 
seTeral  hundred  thousands  assemble  that  day; 
that  liberty  would  be  gained,  and  an  end  of 
slavery. 

Can  you  tell  who  said  this?— I  do  not 
know ;  it  was  a  person  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Was  anythine  said  as  to  what  would  be 
done  to  those  who  did  not  go  to  Nottingham  ? 
—They  said  that  the^  must  all  go  or  be  ahot. 

You  saT  you  got  into  the  lane ;  when  yon 
got  to  the  lane  did  yon  obserre  any  more  per- 
sons ? — ^No. 

What  did  you  observe  ?— They  stopped  in 
the  lane,  waiting  for  the  captain. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam  ? 
«-I  did  not  see  him  at  that  time. 

They  told  you,  when  you  got  into  the  lane, 
they  were  waiting  for  the  captain? — Yes;  and 
a  body  of  men  down  the  lane-end. 

Wlulst  you  were  in  the  lane,  did  the  captain 
and  a  body  of  men  come  up  ? — Yes,  they  came 
up  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

How  many  do  you  think  there  were? — I 
thought  them  about  a  hundred. 

Had  they  any  arms  with  them  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  arms  ? — Guns  and  pistols. 

Of  the  same  sort  as  those  upon  tne  table  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  they  such  instruments  as  these? — 
Similar  to  them. 

When  that  body  came  up,  did  you  see  any- 
thing of  the  prisoner? — Yes,  I  then  saw  him. 

Had  he  any  arms  ? — He  carried  a  very  long 
pike. 

When  the  eaptain  and  the  body  of  men  came 
up,  what  was  done  ? — ^The  captam  ordered  the 
men  to  foil  in  three  deep. 

Was  any  direction  given  how  they  were  to 
fall  in  ? — ^Those  with  guns  were  ordered  to  fall 
in  in  the  front 

How  were  the  others? — ^The  pikes  behind. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  any  other 
persons  besides  those  with  the  pikes  and  the 
guns? — Yes;  the  captain  and  the  principal 
men  held  a  consultation. 

Who  were  those  principal  men,  do  you  re- 
collect ? — William  Turner,  and  a  young  man 
that  appeared  to  have  but  one  eye. 

Was  that  the  man  they  called  Manchester 
Turner  ? — ^Yes ;  they  called  him  lieutenant. 

They  consulted  together  ? — Yes. 

What  was  said  when  they  had  consulted  to- 
gether ? — The  captain  then  asked  whether  there 
were  any  men  that  could  do  their  eserdsey  if 
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thej  could  Uiey  mutt  lUl  out  and  be  made 
noih^oiiuniifioned  officers  of. 

What  wai  dooe  then?  did  any  of  them  &11 
out  ? — Yes,  some  did  fidl  out. 

Were  aoy  seijeanti  or  any  non-commissioned 
o£5cert  appointed? — ^Yes,  I  belieye  some  were 
appointed,  but  I  was  rather  too  fiir  off  to  know. 

Having  done  this,  what  was  done  next  ? — 
There  was  an  adyance-gnard  appointed  and  a 
rear-guard. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  wu  appointed 
to  conmiand  tne  adTanced-guard  ? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  to  com- 
mand  the  rear-guard? — ^Yes,  Isaac  Ludlam. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar? — ^Yes. 

Was  anything  done  after  this  arrangement 
was  made? — The  captain  ordered  them  to 
march. 

Where  did  they  proceed  to? — ^They  marched 
towards  Pentridge. 

What  did  they  do  when  they  marched 
through  Pentridge  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abhati.^TowMxdM  Pentridge,  I 
understood  him. 

Mr.  Clarke^ — ^What  was  the  next  thing  as 
you  marched  towards  Pentridge? — Iney 
stopped  to  break  open  houses,  aikL  bring  men 
ana  gunsouL 

Did  you  get  on  to  Pentridge  ?— Yes,  we  got 
to  Pentridge. 

What  happened  to  you  there? — I  then 
feigned  myself  ill ;  I  ^d^ished  to  get  from  them. 

In  consequence  of  that  what  was  done  with 
you?— They  said  they  would  all  do  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Justice  .iMoff.— Who  said  that?— A 
man  in  the  midst  of  .them ;  I  did  not  know  his 
name,  and  somebody  said,  ^  shoot  him.*' 

Mr.  Clarke, — Did  you  know  who  that  was  ^ 
— No,  I  did  not ;  the  captain  appointed  two 
men  to  take  hold  of  me,  one  by  each  arm . 

What  did  they  do  with  you  r — ^They  led  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  men  up  Pentridge. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  go  in  that 
manner,  led  by  the  two  men  ?  how  far  did  you 
go  ?— Till  we  got  to  Mr.  Booth's  house. 

Mr.  Justice  il66oM.— What  is  Mr.  Booth's 
christian  name  ? — William  Booth. 

Mr.  Clarki, — What  wu  done  when  you  got 
there  ?— They  got  Mr.  Booth's  pony  out,  imd 
saddled  and  bridled  it 

What  did  they  do  with  you? — ^They  set  me 
on  the  pony. 

What  happened  when  you  were  put  upon 
the  pony  ? — I  was  not  willing  to  go  with  them, 
and  I  fell  off. 

After  you  had  fellen  off,  what  became  of 
you  ?— The  captain  ordered  them  to  face  to  the 
right,  and  march,  and  they  left  me. 

You  saw  no  more  of  them? — No,  I  did  not. 


Mr.  John  Storer  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denmgn, 


Did 


you  see  the  prisoner  about  the  time 


that  you  yourself  got  away  ?— I  saw  him  ire- 
quently. 

Just  before  you  got  away  ? — I  cannot  parti- 
cularly speak  to  that. 

Some  of  them  ill  used  you  at  the  top  of  the 
town  I  understand  ? — No,  they  did  not  parti- 
cularly ill  use  me ;  they  threatened  to  shoot  me. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  about  that  time  ? — 
I  cannot  recollect  tnat  I  did. 

Did  yon  see  him  about  the  time  they  wave 
ill  using  you? — I  have  no  doubt  he  was  very 
near;  I  saw  him  in  Pentridge. 

Do  you  reoollect  his  intermring  and  begging 
the  captani  to  let  you  go  ? — By  no  means. 

The  captain  was  using  the  violent  language 
you  descnbe? — ^Yes. 

From  first  to  last?— He  did  not  use  it  all; 
there  were  others  used  it  besides  him. 

I  ask  whether  he  was  not  during  the  whole 
time  using  that  kind  of  language  towards  you? 
— ^Yes,  he  frequently  did. 

Did  any  of  them  interpose  to  haye  you  set 
at  liberty?—!  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Do  not  you  recollect  any  of  them  mention- 
ing to  the  captain  that  you  were  a  sick  man, 
and  not  fit  to  go,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  compel  you  ? — ^No ;  I  said  to  ibt  captain  lie 
had  better  shoot  me,  and  haye  done  vrith  m^ 
and  he  says,  **  Damn  him,  leaye  him ;  we  oan 
do  without  one." 

Was  Shipman  there  at  that  time  ?— -I  did 
not  see. 

Was  Hole  there  at  that  time  ?— I  did  not  see 
him. 

Was  Thomas  Turner  near  at  that  time?— I 
do  not  know  Thomas  Turner. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  any  of  those 
persons  interfering  at  all  in  your  favour? — ^Nol 
in  the  least. 

Did  they  go  away  after  the  captain  said  thai? 
— Immediately. 

The  captain  said  when  you  said  you  wete 
ill  and  wished  to  go  off,  that  if  you  went  all 
would  do  in  the  same  way  f — Yes ;  that  vras 
at  the  bottom  of  Pentridge  before  we  got  into 
the  town. 

Then  he  talked  of  puttins  a  pike  through 
you?— Some  of  the  men  did ;  I  do  not  know 
which  it  was. 

How  tu  might  you  go  with  them  altogether? ' 
— ^Not  a  mile;   I  should  think  about' three 
quarters. 

Who  was  it  put  yon  upon  the  pony? — 
— George  Weightman  vras  one,  and  tne  other 
I  did  not  know. 

They  lifted  you  up  by  the  captain's  com- 
mand, I  think  you  say? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  by  the  captain's  command. 

Did  not  you  say  that  he  desired  it?-— No,  I 
do  not  know  that  he  commanded  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — ^Did  you  say  in  answer 
to  some  question  put  to  you  that  you  did  not 
know  Thomas  T^imer  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

WUUam  Baper  sworn. — Examined  by  "Mi*. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  the  stead  on  tke 
race-conise  Nottingham  Foieit« 
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Mr.  Juicioe  Abbtti, — That  if  a  fwy  general 
question  ;  what  number  were  ordered  in  ? — 
About  two  companies  of  infantry,  a  part  of 
my  troop,  with  a  field  officer. 

Mr.  Sergeant  CopUy. — Waa  that  in  conse- 
quence of  directions  you  received  from  the  ma- 
gistrates ?— It  was. 

Had  yoa  been  in  the  town  in  the  course  of 
that  day  yourself  f — I  do  not  beliere  I  had  ;  I 
do  not  exactly  recollect. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  town  with 
the  troop?— AbcHit  half  an  hour;  hardly  half 
an  hour. 


liow  near  lo  the  town  of  Nottingham  ?— I 
think  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

On  the  erenin^  ot'  Monday,  the  9th  of  June, 
were  you  at  Nottmgham  ?-— Yes. 

At  about  what  time  did  you  return  home  ? — 
About  half-past  eleven  I  think. 

*Was  any  person  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Who?— WilUam  Percival. 

Wlicn  you  got  upon  the  Forest,  did  yoa 
observe  any  body  of  men  ? — Yis. 

How  many  in  number  do  you  think? — ^I  met 
first  of  all  two,  and  after  that  two  more,  then 
a  tingle  one,  and  after  that  several  more. 

Had  those  persons  any  arms  ? — None  at  all 
that  I  saw. 

Then  did  you  come  in  sight  of  any  body  of 
■  men  T-^Yes. 

Amounting  to  about  how  many  ? — ^As  nearly 
as  I  can  guess  about  a  hundred. 

Did  any  persons  from  amongst  them  ap- 
proach you  or  follow  you  ? — Yea. 

How  manyf — About  ten  or  twelve. 

Did  they  meet  you  or  follow  you? — ^They 
followed  me  and  Percival. 

What  had  they  in  their  hands?— They  had 
poles. 

Do  you  mean  such  poles  as  those  would  be? 
—Yes. 

'What  did  they  do  with  those  poles  ?— They 
.  brought  them  down  to  a  charge. 

To  a  level  against  you  and  Percival  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  they  make  any  demand  of  you  ? — ^They 
asked  us  where  we  were  going. 

Did  thev  afterwards  permit  you  to  pass  and 
go  on  ? — ^Ycs. 

After  you  had  got  into  your  own  house,  did 
any  nuinl>er  of  men  come  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

Could  you  sny  about  wliat  number  ? — Tliey 
seemed  to  mo  to  be  the  same  men. 

Did  they  demand  anything  from  you  ? — Yes. 

What  did  they  demand  ? — They  asiked  me 
first  of  all  whether  I  had  got  any  (iro-arms  in 
the  house  ?  I  told  them  yes  ;  they  told  me  I 
must  deliver  them  up  to  them ;  1  told  them 
that  I  would  not ;  they  said  if  I  did  not  deliver 
them  up,  they  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  breaking  the  door  open,  and  taking  them 
by  force. 

What  reply  did  vou  make  to  that  ? — I  told 
them  that  if  they  liid  that,  1  should  blow  the 
first  man's  brains  out  that  came  in,  let  him  be 
who  he  would. 

I  presume  after  that  they  did  not  break  in  ? 
—No. 

How  loDEj  did  they  remain  about  the  house? 
— ^This  was  about  one  o'clock  when  they  de- 
manded the  arms,  and  about  two  they  left. 

Captain  Fredtrick  Charles  Pfuiipx  sworn. — 
£xamiDed  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. 

I  believe  you  are  an  officer  in  the  15th  dra- 
goons ? — ^I  am. 

Were  you  quartered  at  Nottingham  barracks  ! 
on  the  9th  of  June  ?— Yes,  I  was.  i 

Were  the  troops  ordered  into  the  town  of 
Ifoltingham  on  the  evening  of  that  day? — 
About  ten  o'clock  that  evening  they  were. 


Mr.  Justice  AhboU,—l  did  not  understand 
the  witness  to  say  he  went  in  ? — ^Yes,  I  went 
in  ;  I  commanded  a  part  of  my  own  troop ;  but 
there  was  a  field  officer  who  had  the  command 
of  the  whole. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  did  you  return 
to  the  barracks  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  morning  were 
you  alarmed  at  any  hour? — ^About  half  past 
six  on  the  following  morning  I  was  ordered 
out  with  a  party  of  men  to  go  with  Mr.  Rol- 
leston  and  Mr.  Mundy  in  pursuit  of  the 
rioters. 

Mr.  Mundy  and  Mr.  Rolleston  are  magis- 
trates ? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Both  those  gentlemen 
accompanied  you  P — Yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Copley. — ^Did  either  of  those 
magistrates,  sleep  in  the  barracks  that  night  ? — 
There  was  a  magistrate  in  the  barracks  all 
night. 

What  road  did  you  take  ?— The  Pentridge 
road. 

Did  you  see  any  armed  men  on  the  rond  or 
near  the  road  ? — About  half  a  mile  before  I 
got  to  Eastwood,  I  saw  some  armed  men  on 
the  road  to  the  n«;ht,  making  their  escape 
across  some  fields. 

How  were  they  anned  P^They  appeared  to 
be  armed  with  some  pikes. 

I  understand  you  those  had  left  tlie  road  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  send  any  person  in  pursuit  of  iliem  ? 
— I  went  across  one  field  myself,  and  found  I 
could  not  overtake  them,  and  then  I  returned 
to  the  road  and  went  on  to  Eastwood. 

After  you  had  passed  through  Eastwood, 
did  you  observe  any  body  of  men  upon  the 
road? — Yes,  between  Irlast wood  and  Langley 
mill  I  observed  a  party  of  about  sixty  on  the 
road. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed?— They  were 
armed  most  of  them ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  armed. 

What  were  they  doing  ? — At  the  time  that  I 
saw  them,  they  were  standing  upon  the  road  ; 
and  one  man  attempted  to  form  them  up  in 
opposition  to  us,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  and  immediately  tied  across  the  fields, 
some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left. 

Did  you  pursue  them  ? — Yes,   we  did  ;    I 
ordered  the  dragoons  to  pursue,  and  to  take 
many  prisoners  as  they  could. 
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How  many  pritoDen  were  brought  in  ? — I 
think  about  tiz-and-thirty. 

Were  any  pikes  or  other  arms  found  or  ta- 
ken ?— Yes,  there  were. 

Found  upon  the  men,  or  taken  on  the  side 
of  the  road  r— There  were  five  or  six  men  taken 
armed,  some  with  musquets  and  some  with 
pikes ;  the  rest  of  the  arms  had  been  thrown 
away  by  the  rioters ;  they  were  collected  toge- 
ther and  put  into  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  Not- 
tingham gaol. 

The  rest  of  the  arms  you  sUted  to  hare  been 
picked  up,  did  they  consist  of  pikes  f — Of 
pikes  andf  guns,  chiefly  of  pikes. 

Did  you  examine  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  of  the  guns  that  were 
picked  up  were  loaded  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

Captain  Frederick  CharUs  Philip  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

They  fled  in  all  directions  ? — Some  to  the 
right  and  some  to  the  left. 

In  the  utmost  confusion  ? — ^Yes. 

Eighteen  men  took  thirty-six  prisoners? — 
Assisted  by  the  constables ;  there  were  some 
constables  that  assisted  in  tsdung  them. 

Captain  Frtdtriek  CharUt  PhiiUpt  re-examined 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley, 

Did  you  meet  the  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire 
and  the  Chesterfield  yeomanry  P — Yes,  after 
we  had  taken  these  men,  we  met  them  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  that  is  my 
case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards, — We  shall  not 
go  any  furtlier  to  night. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  eight 
o'clock.] 


Thursday,  2^rd  October,  1817. 
[Isaac  Ludlam  was  set  to  the  bar.] 

DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Croti.— Gentlemen  of  the  jury;  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  stands  charged  before  you  with 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  in  levying  war 
against  the  king.  It  was  stated  to  you  in  the 
outset  by  the  attorney-general,  that  levying 
war  was  a  question  of  law ;  I  shall  not  dispute 
that  proposition,  and  I  trust  the  attorney-ge- 
neral will  not  dispute  the  corollary,  as  I  may 
say,  which  results  from  that  proposition; 
namely,  that  the  question  whether  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  has  levied  war  against  the 
king,  is  in  the  particular  case  a  question  of 
fact.    Neither  snail  I  waste  any  time  in  dis- 

{>uting  whether  in  the  absence  of  an  actual 
evying  of  war  against  the  troops  of  the  king, 
a  person  may  not  be  guilty  of  levying  war 
against  the  king  by  levying  insurrection  for  a 
general  purpose:  but  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  two  cases,  which  I  trust  in  the 
consideration  of  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
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bar  you  will  never  forget ;  if  a  man  be  takea 
in  the  fact  of  actual  warfare  against  the  king*! 
troops,  there  is  no  room  for  inquiry  into  his 
motives ;  but  the  principle  of  law  which  my 
learned  friend  the  attorney-general  has  stated 
to  you,  brings  us  to  this  question,  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  general  definite  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  is  brought  oefore  you  for 
trial ;  and  what  I  alone  have  objected  to  with 
regard  to  the  law  upon  these  subjects,  is  the 
danger  of  our  adopting  the  definitions  of  men 
learned  in  the  law  for  rules  as  inflexible  as  the 
statute  law  itself.  If  a  learned  writer  upon  the 
law  has  said  that  levying  an  insurrection  ibr  a 
general  purpose  is  levying  war,  that  is  a  very 
good  guide  lor  the  judgment  of  courts  of  justice, 
but  it  is  guide  and  direction  only,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  to  the  letter  as  if  it  were  statute-law  ; 
for  if  it  were  so,  and  there  were  a  special  clause  in 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  discuss  so  much,  saying  that  he  who 
levies  insurrection  for  a  general  purpose  shall 
be  deemed  to  levy  war,  then,  the  words  **  ge- 
neral purpose^  would  still  require  interpreta* 
tion  with  reference  to  the  particular  case; 
otherwise  suppose  there  were  a  general  insur- 
rection to  repel  a  foreign  invasion,  that  would 
be  an  insurrection  for  a  general  purpose,  and 
would  be  within  the  definition  of  the  writers 
upon  the  law  of  England,  but  it  would  not 
be  within  the  statute  of  levying  war  against  tht 
king. 

I  feel  no  anxiety  on  account  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  in  respect  of  any  precise  distino- 
I  tions  between  fact  and  law,  because  I  feel  not 
the  least  jealousy  of  the  court  before  whic^ 
you  are  inipanelled  to  try  tlie  prisoner ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  my  life, 
my  property,  and  all  the  interests  that  are  dear 
to  roe  were  at  stake  upon  the  decision,  there 
is  no  tribunal  existing  upon  the  fiace  of  the 
earth,  or  ever  did,  before  which  I  would 
sooner  trust  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me,  than 
before  the  learned  judges  who  sit  in  this  place : 
but  the  reason  of  mv  anxiety  is  this,  lest  when 
the  law  is  so  generally  stated  to  you  it  should 
appear  that  you  had  nothing  to  try  but  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  personally  con« 
cemed  in  these  transactions;  tnat  is  the  only 
reason  of  my  anxiety  for  keeping  awake  your 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  ques- 
tions of  law  and  of  fact. 

I  conceiye  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  upon  this  occasion  is  sub- 
stantially this,  did  he  intend  to  levy  war  against 
the  king  for  a  general  purpose,  aye  or  no,  but 
for  a  definite  purpose ;  for  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended I  think  that  it  would  be  suflncient  to 
charge  a  man  in  an  indictment  that  he  did  levy 
insurrection  for  a  general  purpose,  and  then 

{>roduce  evidences  to  state  tliat  there  was  a 
evying  of  war.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  pro- 
secutor in  a  charge  of  high  treason  like  this 
not  merely  to  use  the  words  general  purple, 
the  most  indefinite  of  all  objects,  but  it  is  in* 
cumbent  upon  the  prosecutor  to  state  the  spe- 
cial general  object  which  was  proposed  to  be 
4  I 
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Accomplished  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  .  it  was  a  publicatioii  of  the  parpoie ;  there  was 
order  that  the  Court  and  jury  may  form  some  a  proclamation  by  this  man,  nffiting  tti«  vil^ 
judgment  whether  it  is  such  a  general  purpose  lagers  to  come  forward.  None  of  yo«  would 
■s  the  law  of  England  has  in  contemplation  hare  been  deluded  by  this  imposture,  I  dart 
when  it  has  deemed  that  a  levying  cf  war ;  say ;  but  that  is  not  the  question ;  was  it 
levying  insurrection  must  be  with  a  general  a  delusion  that  might  impose  on  ignorant  and 
purpose  in  order  to  be  deemed  a  levying  of  war.  illiterate  labourers,  such  as  was  the  prisoner 
Having  taken  leave  to  say  thus  much  upon  the  at  the  bar?  that  is  the  question.  We  all  know 
matter  of  law  in  this  case,  I  will  beg  leave  now  '  that  some  years  since,  a  man  appeared  in  Len- 
to call  your  particular  attention  to  the  evidence,  don,  and  gave  out  that  the  world  was  to  be  at 
which  tends  to  fix  an  intention  so  highly  '  an  end  iu  the  course  of  a  few  days  time  ;  the 
culpable,  as  that  which  is  imputed  to  the  pri-  •  well-informed  part  of  mankind  paid  no  credit 
■oner  at  the  bar.  Now  let  us  see,  first  of  all,  to  the  prediction,  but  I  believe  a  large  proper- 
how  these  unfortunate  transactions  bepn :  it  '  tion  of  the  lower  orders  believed  him,  and 
appears  that  to  the  village  of  South-wingfield  made  preparations  for  the  event ;  nothing  is  so 
—an  obscure  place,  where  from  anything  that  easy  as  to  induce  a  great  proportion  of  the 
we  have  heard,   none  but    villagers  in  the     lower  orders  to  believe  the  most  absurd  report^ 


condition  of  common  labourers  reside,  and  a  if  asserted  with  the  most  audacious  boldot 
few  farmers — from  the  distance  of  about  six-  While  this  roan  was  seated  in  the  public-house, 
teen  miles  there  came  a  man  of  a  most  extraor-  it  appears  that  various  persons  entered  it  from 
dinary  character  and  disposition,  an  utter  timetotime;anypcrsonthataccidentally  passed 
stranger,  for  an^hing  that  appears  in  evi-  the  door ;  the  two  first  witnesses  woula  have 
dence,  to  the  pnsoner  at  the  bar ;  he  seated  you  believe  (and  let  us  suppose  that  was  the 
himself  on  noonday,  on  the  sabbath,  in  a  pub-  .  caso)  tliat  they  were  at  liberty  to  enter  and  hear 
lie-house,  inviting  the  presence  and  attention  !  all  this,  and  were  invited  to  hear  it.  If  that 
of  all  the  villagers  of  the  place,  to  come  and  •  evidence  be  true,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 


hear  what  he  had  to  promulgate.    He  sat  in  a 

eblic  room,  in  the  house ;  there  lay  a  map  be- 
e  him ;  he  was  called  a  captain,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses — and  I  shall 


many  innocent  men  were  drawn  into  that  room, 
and  drawn  into  conversation  with  that  extraor- 
dinary man  who  made  his  appearance  amongst 
them,  when  he  had  been  there  a  considerable 


have  something  to  observe  upon  the  testimony  i  length  of  time ;  the  evidence  represents  to  yoOy 
of  those  witnesses,  but  if  I  omit  to  do  so,  I  j  that  this  poor  creature  was  taken  to  the  house, 
know  the  prisoner  will  suffer  nothing  from  my     or  went  to   the  house,  in  company  with  the 
omission,  for  I  have  witnessed  already  the  wis-  |  other  person,  who  was  convicted  by  the  second 
dom  aikl  manly  eloquence  with  which  I  have     verdict  at  this  place ;  they  went  into  the  room  ; 
the  good  fortune  to  be   supported  in   these     how  the  prisoner  came  to  go  with  William 
struggles,  therefore  if  I  should  omit  any   ob-     Turner  into  that  room,  no  evidence  can  cx- 
•ervation  upon  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  .  plain ;  but  lei  it  not  be  presumed  that  there  is 
or  any  other  part  of  the  case,  advantageous  to     no  defence  upon  this  trial,  because  there  is  no 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  am  sure  that  omis-  !  evider.ce.    In  a  criminal  case  of  such   com- 
sion  will  be  more  than  supplied  by  my  learned     plexity  as  this,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  ob* 
friend  who  supports  me — out  I  say  supposing     serve,  to  weigh  well,  and  to  consider  all  tlie 
the  fact  to  be  as  represented  by  the  witnesses,     circu'iistances  of  the  case,  than  to  hear  the  tes- 
that  this  extraordinary  roan  presented  himself    tiniony  of  witnesses.    How  can  he  prove  under 
at  that  public-house,  in  the  situation   that  I     what  circumstances  he  fell  into  the  company 
have  described  to  you,  it  seems  (and  we  can     ufthrse  persons;  and  under  what  circumstances 
only  collect  his  representations  by  scraps  and  .  William  Turner  persuaded  him  to  go  there? 
parcels  from  what  was  picked  up  from  the  ex-     He  has  two  sons,  you  have  heard  they  are  im- 
pressions of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  has     plicated  with  him  in  this  charge,  and    their 
oeen  given  in  evidence  against  him,  and  what     names  are  found  in  this  indictment,  their  lips 
could  be  picked  up  from  the  expressions  of    are  sealed  by  that  proceeding,  and  they  can- 
others)  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  he  repre-  ■  not  with  any  effect  be  adduced  as  witnesses 
sented  that  there  was  coming  from  the  north  an  |  on  his  behalf :  his  wife,  the  law  will  not  suffer 
overwhelming  torrent  of  population  and  insur-    to  give  evidence  for  him.  I  am  not  meaning — 
lection,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to     God  forbid  I  should  presume — to  impugn  the 
svreep  every  man  in  their  train,  and  that  he     wisdom  of  the  law ;  no  man  is  wiser  than  the 
who  did  not  go  would  be  shot ;  that  he  who     law,  and  the  law  has  so  settled  it,  and  therefore 
waited  till  the  torrent  arrived  and  came  over     thcprisoner's  wife  cannot  be  called  as  a  witness, 
him,  would  be  carried  away  in  the  society  of  i  Why  then  the  lips  of  everyone  nearest  to  him 
strangers,  and  those  with  whom    he    could     being  sealed  upon  this  occasion,  what  are  we 
neither  associate  nor  converse.  These  were  the     to  do  on  his  behalf,  but  to  obsen-e  upon  the  evi* 
representations  (false  indeed  as  they  turned  out,     dence  ?    I  say  then  we  cannot  account  for  his 
labe  in  fact)  that  were  held  out  to  these  unhappy     going  into  that  room,  but  I  do  with  all  defer- 
people ;  there  was  no  secret,  gentlemen,  there     ence  submit,  that  we  are  not,  in  the  absence 
was  no  plot  in  the  dark,  with  which  these  poor    of  all  evidence  to  that  fact,  to  presume  that  ha 
Tillagers  had  anything  to  do ;  no  conspiracy     went  diere  for  a  criminal  purpose, 
which  you  are  to  find  out  by  their  orert  acts;       then,  being  there,  diese  two  suspicious  wiN 
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aesaetf  who  have  UA  up  this  prosecution,  tell 
you  that  a  paper  was  produced  by  William 
Xuraer,  coutaining  what  ?  that  is  but  very  in- 
distinctly explained.  I  wish  we  had  that  paper 
here,  that  we  might  know  exactly  what  it  did 
contain,  and  exactly  what  it  was  that  the  pri- 
iocer  read;  but  it  has  been  stated  that  it  was 
something  like  a  list  of  all  the  persons  in  the 
Tillage  who  possessed  a  gun,  or  any  other  of- 
lensif  e  weapon  ;  that  was  the  paper.  It  would 
therefore,  I  presume,  contain  the  name  of 
every  housekeeper  whose  peace  was  invaded  by 
these  dreadful  proceedings  on  the  9th  of  June. 
It  would  represent,  one  would  suppose,  that 
those  persons  had  arms,  but  whether  it  repre- 
sented to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  read  that 
paper,  that  tnose  persons  were  already  pre- 

rired  to  proceed  upon  the  expedition  to  wnieh 
shall  by  and  by  advert,  the  evidence  does  not 
say  ;  and  therefore,  for  anything  that  appears, 
the  prisoner  was  drawn  to  that  spot  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  transactions,  and  was  induced 
to  read  a  paper  he  had  never  seen,  the  contents 
of  which  he  had  never  before  heard,  and  the 
information  of  which  tended  rather  to  carry  on 
and  extend  the  delusion  that  was  to  be  practised 
upon  himself  and  upon  the  other  unfortunate 
Tiilagers  of  the  place.  It  did  then,  we  m^ 
take  it,  represent  that  all  these  persons  were 
ready  to  supply  their  arms  to  the  intended 
purpose,  whatever  that  purpose  -might  be. 
But  beyond  that— beyond  the  reading  of  that 
paper,  it  is  not  pretended  that  at  that  meeting 
any  act  was  done  by  the  prisoner,  or  any  one 
thing  said  by  him  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
mon purpose. 

So  much  for  the  transactions  of  the  day  that 
preceded  the  outrages,  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  prisoner.  The  next  we  hear  of  the  prisoner, 
is,  tnat  he  was  seen  with  his  two  sons  the  fol- 
lowing day  going  to  a  particular  spot,  where 
there  were  many  others,  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  Now  let  us  consider  what  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  his  two  miserable  sons  who  were  at 
that  time  in  his  company.  It  had  been  given 
out,  you  find,  that  this  overwhelming  insurrec- 
tion was  coming  down  from  the  north  ;  that 
every  man  must  go  or  be  shot ;  that  the  effect 
of  their  going  would  be  plenty  and  abundance; 
there  was  death  on  one  band,  and  food  on  the 
other.  That  was  the  representation  that  was 
made  to  them ;  that  to  such  a  height  had  the 
insurrection  risen,  that  it  was  utterly  irresisti- 
ble ;  that  a  parliament  was  actually  sitting  at 
]Nottingham ;  and  that  the  special  object  for 
which  they  were  to  assemble  was,  not  to  make 
war  against  the  king,  not  to  ftght  his  troops,  but 
to  guard  that  phantom  of  a  parliament  which 
this  deluder  from  Nottingham  had  made  them 
believe  actually  existed  and  sat  there.  Under 
these  impressions  I  conceive  it  was  that  this 
miserable  man  and  his  two  sons  were  deluded 
to  enter  upon  this  march  to  Nottingham. 

Now  it  appears  that  among  all  the  persons 
who  set  out,  there  were  two  classes ;  there  were 
three,  I  mv^  say.^lliece  werei  beiidef  thote 


drawn  io  by  delusion,  the  men  who  hare  been 
convicted,  and  whom,  in  deference  to  the  ver- 
dicts which  have  been  pronounced,  we  most 
take  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  criminal  inten- 
tion imputed  to  the  full  extent ;  there  was  an- 
other class  of  persons,  you  find,  who  were 
dragged  out  of  their  beds,  or  out  of  their  bouses, 
or  met  upon  the  highways,  and  were  compelled 
by  force  and  threat  of  instant  death,  to  join  their 
ranks :  that  was  a  degree  of  compulsion  utterly 
irresistible,  to  be  sure ;  and  the  law  excuses  aav 
man,  who  under  such  circumstances,  did  maich 
among  the  ranks  of  those  persons :  but  it  is  a 
hard  case  upon  a  man  ;  if,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  witnesses,  I  forget  lus  name,  who  was 
walking  on  the  highway,  and  who  therefore 
had  no  witness  of  the  maimer  or  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  drawn  into  the  body,  had 
been  brought  before  you  at  this  bar,  .he  must 
have  been  infallibly  convicted  of  high  treason 
if  this  evidence  be  sufficient ;  although  he  was 
forced  into  the  ranks  and  a  pike  put  into  hia 
hand  against  his  will,  yet  the  fact  of  fiiidiii|^ 
him  there  in  those  ranks  would  be  damning 
evidence  against  him ;  he  had  no  witness  tb 
call,  and  he  had  no  defence  to  make  against  the 
charge,  but  those  observations  which  the  law 
of  EngUnd  permits  his  counsel  to  make  before 
the  jury  who  try  him.  T^et  it  not  then  be  sai^ 
that  the  defence  lies  all  in  observation,  and 
that  here  is  no  evidence.  I  submit  Uiat  the 
obsen'ations  require  from  you  the  most  at* 
tentive  and  careful  consideration. 

Then,  again,  I  say,  the  evidence  is  silent  as 
to  the  pressure  of  circumstances  that  brought 
thb  man  and  his  two  sons  into  the  ranks,  ex- 
cept those  speeches  of  intimidation,  to  which  I 
have  taken  leave  already  to  allude.  Proceeding 
onwards,  you  never  find  any  act  of  outrage  ot 
of  hostility  committed  by  the  prisoner  in  per^ 
son.  That  poor  fellow  Hole,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  from  the  ranks,  into  which 
he  was  pressed  against  his  will,  under  the 
terror  and  menace  of  immediate  death,  tells  you 
of  the  difficulty  he  had  to  make  his  escape ; 
that  he  might  have  been  shot  dead  upon  the 
spot,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  their  out«- 
rageous  and  desperate  leader  to  carry  that 
threat  into  execution ;  and  he  was  prevented 
doing  so  only  by  the  act  of  one  who  had 
more  humanity.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  seen  that  desperate  man  carry  his  threats 
into  execution  ;  he  bad  heard,  if  he  had 
not  seen,  that  he  had  laid  an  innocent  creature 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  prisoner  knew  all  this, 
and  he  followed  with  his  two  sons  in  silence^ 
taking  no  active  part  or  lead  whatever  \  but  ia 
the  course  of  time,  and  upon  that  march,  you 
find  that  their  desperate  captain  ordered  him 
into  the  rear  with  two  others,  to  close  up  theit 
ranks.  It  was  at  his  peril  that  he  obeyed ;  it 
was  at  the  hazard  of  immediate  death  that  he  did 
perform  that  duty,  and  under  these  impressions 
It  was  that  he  did  discharge  something  like  a 
duty  in  the  rear  of  the  ranks  of  these  un- 
happy beings,  that  were  driven  like  a  flock  of 
iheep  Io  tltughter  at  the  town  of  MotliiigfaaQ. 
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Under  these  circnmstancefl  they  proceeded  i  Icrying  war  against  him,  and  orertnming  bj 
onwards,  and  they  got  to  the  works  at  liutterley,  '  his  assistance  the  laws,  constitation,  and  go- 


«nd  there  they  were  seen  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Goodwin,  who  tells  you,  that  he  con- 
jured the  prisoner  to  leave  their  ranks,  that  he 
admonished  him  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
.that  would  attend  his  going  to  Nottingham 
with  these  people :  well,  what  does  he  say  of 


Temment  of  this  country  ?  If  anything  short 
of  that  was  done  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
then  he  is  not  guilty  of  this  charge.  What 
was  the  intention  of  the  prisoner,  it  will  be 
said,  if  that  was  not  it  ?  I  will  tell  von  what  I 
conceive  was   his  intention;   he  did  believe 


the  prisoner  ?  he  was  in  a  dreadful  agitation  of  ;  what  was  stated  to  him  of  this  overwhelming 
mind ;  he  was  embarrassed,  and  knew  not  what  ,  insurrection ;  he  was  persuaded  it  was  irre- 


to  do.  Mr.  Goodwin  did  not  know  of  the  fatal 
ahot  which  had  taken  place ;  Mr.  Goodwin  did 
not  know  of  the  threats  of  being  shot  for  dis- 


sistible ;  he  was  persuaded  that  death  would  be 
the  consequence  of  a  refusal,  and  he  at  last 
lent  a  reluctant  consent,  but  not  to  fight  the 


obedience,  and  this  unfortunate  creature  was  .  king's  troops ;  not  to  make  war  against  our 
in  thedilemma,  either  to  accept  the  invitation  of  !  beloved  king,  but  he  was  consenting  to  go  as 


Jdr.  Goodwin,  which  he  wished  to  have  done, 
or  to  proceed ;  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
captain,  for  Mr.  Goodwin  had  just  spoken  to 
the  captain  himself ;  then  the  prisoner  must 
either  have  quitted  the  ranks  at  the  haiard  of 
being  shot  dead  ui)on  »the  spot,  as  he  thought, 
or  at  all  events  it  he  had  escaped,  he  would 
have  been  separated  from  the  dearest  objects  of 
his  heart,  his  sons,  and  he  must  have  left  them 
■hostages  in  the  hands  of  that  dangerous  and 
desperate  leader.  Sitting  in  cool  blood  here, 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  we  may  form  a 
▼ery  rational  judgment  what  a  man  under  these 
circumstances  ought  to  do ;  but  that  was  nut  the 
case  ;  then  do  not  consider  that  the  prisoner 
had  the  same  opportunities  of  judging  and  de- 
ciding as  you  have ;  the  law  was  not  present  to 
protect  or  to  encourage  him ;  there  was  no 
magistra-e  present  in  the  country,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, even  on  the  Sunday  or  on  the  Monday, 
while  that  man  was  alarminc:  the  minds  of  tiie 
peopln,  persuading  them  that  they  would  be 
oven\hcln)i'd  by  a  cloud  of  insurrection  from 


far  as  Nottingham,  and  then  he  knew  well  that 
he  would  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  story,  which  had  been  stated 
throughout  the  country  and  if  he  found  there 
was  no  parliament  for  him  to  guard,  no  over- 
whelming torrent  from  the  north,  he  had 
nothing  then  to  do  but  to  walk  home  agmin ; 
that  was  his  motive,  and  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly lose  the  society  of  his  two  dear  children, 
who  were  in  these  ranks. 

Such  things  have  occurred  in  this  world,  and 
they  have  occurred  not  very  long  ago ;  it  is  now 
but  two  years  since  what  may  be  called  an 
insurrection  did  happen  in  a  neighbouring 
country ;  not  pouring  from  tlic  north  but 
from  the  south.  You  may  recollect,  that  at  that 
period,  an  extraordinary  and  desperate  man 
had  set  his  foot  upon  the  south  coast  of  France, 
and  there  arose  an  msurrcction  so  overwhelming, 
that  the  general  who  commanded  the  king's 
troops  said,  '*  1  cannot  turn  the  ocean  with 
the  ]>nlm  of  my  hand,  and  I  must  swim  with  the 
tide  ;**  he  said  he  could  not  help  himself:  the 


the   north,  and  utterly  ruined  if  they  did  not    judgment  of  Europe  however  has  been  formed 


run  to  Nottingham  for  protection ;  where  were 
the  ministers  of  the  -gospel,  who  might  have 
removed  that  delusion  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  ?  where  were  the  constables  ?  where 
were  the  justices  of  the  peace  ?  all  was  dead, 
^sleeping  and  inert ;  there  was  no  law ;  there 
was  no  minister  of  law  and  justice.  I  am 
not  imputing  blame,  but  there  was  no  one  pre- 
sent to  protect  these  unhappy  villagers  from  the 
fatal  and  foolish  delusion  which  that  impostor 
from  Nottingham  had  practised  upon  them. 
Well  then,  he  did  not  quit  the  ranks ;  he  did 
not  forsake  his^children  wlien  he  was  accosted 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  but  he  went  on  ;  how  far  did 
he  go  on,  eentlemen  ?  a  few  miles  ;  and  what 
became  of  him  then  and  of  his  sons?  they  took 
the   advice   of  Air.    Goodwin :    they   availed 


upon  his  case,  and  all  mankind  seem  tn  have 
agreed,  that  there  was  no  doubt  where  the 
point  of  honour  lay  with  that  officer.  But, 
supposing  during  the  influx  of  that  over- 
whelming torrent,  one  of  the  officers  of  that 
most  enterprising  leader,  who  had  excited  and 
raised  that  insurrection,  had  gone  into  a 
country  village,  and  said,  *'  here  is  an  over- 
whelming torrent  coming  from  the  south,  it 
will  be  here  in  two  days ;  you  had  better  all 
go  to  Lyons  for  safety,  there  is  a  parliament 
sitting  there  ;  here,  take  a  ])ike  in  your  hands, 
and  depend  upon  it  if  you  get  there  in  time 
you  will  have  money  and  subsistence ;  if  you 
do  not  go  you  will  be  shot  dead  upon  the  spot." 
What  should  we  in  England  have  said,  if  the 
French  government  had  extended  the  hand  of 


themselves  of  the  first  oj'portunity  they  had,  justice  to  such  miserable  and  deluded  villagers, 
they  fell  away  from  the  ranks,  and  they  did  not  for  such  no  doubt  there  were  ?  The  F'rench 
go  to  Nottingham.  Now  that  is  the  history  of  ■  government  did  not  do  so.  The  French 
the  conduct  of  this  unfortunate  man  in  these  ^  government  overlooked  those  helpless  creatures, 
unfortunate  transactions.  '  who  were  thus  forced,  or  seduced,  or  intimi- 

This  view  of  the  facts  brings  us  back  to  the  .  dated  into  the  ranks  of  that  great  rebel ;  but 
question  which  I  have  submitted  to  your  con-  ;  no  one  of  them  was  brought  to  trial  or  to  public 
sideration.  Is  it  upon  this  evidence  proved  justice  for  what  he  had  done.  Oh,  but  here! 
to  your  satisfaction,  that  tlie  prisoner  at  the  here  they  must !  there  are  no  other  victims  of 
bar  had  in  his  mind  a  settled  purpose  of  de-  .  treason.  I  do  not  mean  (nor  in  all  that  I  ad- 
posing  the  king  from  his  royal  state  and  majesty  i  dress  to  this  court,  and  to  you»  do  I  e^er  msan) 
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to  insinuate  the  smallest  degree  of  blame  to 
the  public  prosecutors,  for  bringing  this  matter 
under  the  consideration  of  a  court  and  jury. 
The  hurry  and  impetuosity  of  argument,  of  the 
compassion  we  must  all  feel  when  the  life  of 
man  is  at  stake,  will  occasionally  draw  us  into 
an  obsenration,  without  seeing  all  the  bearings 
and  tendencies  of  what  one  accidentally  throws 
out ;  but,  gentlemen,  so  it  is.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  therefore  the  prosecutor  has  selected 
objects,  but  one  feels  almost  a  necessity,  when 
the  prime  mover  is  out  of  sight,  to  look  for  him 
elsewhere  than  among  these  obscure  villagers ; 
some  public  inquiry  must  have  taken  place, 
we  are  here  upon  inquiry,  the  attorney-general 
has  had  all  the  ex-parte  information  before  him, 
and  he  has  felt  it  his  duty,  and  so  would  every 
one,  every  lawyer,  in  that  high  station  which 
he  so  eminently  fills,  to  submit  these  matters 
to  the  consideration  of  a  jury.  There  was  evi- 
dence enough,  no  doubt,  for  the  grand  jury  to 
present  a  bill  of  indictment  against  all  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  that  transaction ;  but  tnen, 
last  and  most  important  of  all,  comes  your  duty 
to  select  which  was  the  traitor,  and  which  was 
the  deluded  instrument  of  the  treason ;  two 
have  been  already  convicted ;  they  were 
proved,  the  one  to  have  been  the  leader,  and 
the  other  the  second  in  command,  in  this  in- 
surrection. The' prisoner  at  the  bar  is  now 
the  first  of  those  unhappy  villagers  upon  whom 
these  incredible  delusions  were  practised  on 
the  Sunday,  executed  on  the  Monday,  as  it  has 
been  stated,  and  practised  without  the  interpo- 
sition, advice,  persuasion,  or  caution,  either  of 
the  law,  or  any  of  its  ministers. 

With  these  observations,  I  leave  the  life  of 
this  unhappy  man  in  your  hands ;  with  him,  it 
is  an  issue  of  life  and  death ;  but  I  say,  as  vras 
said  to  you  before  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, do  your  duty  with  firmness ;  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will.  Do  not,  however,  permit 
yourselves  to  be  intimidated  into  an  apparent 
acquiescence  in  former  verdicts ;  do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  intimidated  lest  your  neigh- 
bours will  reproach  you  for  not  punishing 
treason ;  let  no  such  thought  sway  your  judg- 
ments. Consider  coolly,  patiently,  and  im- 
partially, that  this  poor  creature  who  stands 
before  you,  must  be  deemed,  till  you  have 
pronounced  your  verdict,  as  an  innocent  man  ; 
— that  he  is  not  guilty  of  this  crime,  unless  in 
your  consciences  you  are  folly  satisfied,  that  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  intention  imputed  to  him, 
he  did  really  go  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war  against  the  king.  If  you  think,  that  in- 
stead of  going  for  that  purpose,  he  was  hurried 
away  by  misrepresentation,  falsehood,  terror, 
and  an  overwhelming  influence,  then  his  mind 
was  not  guilty ;  his  heart  was  with  his  children, 
and  with  his  sovereign. 

KVIDEKCE   FOR   THE   PRISONER. 

Mr.  William  Eaton  swom.~>£xamined  by 
Mr.  UiniffMiii. 

This  man  Isaac  I.udlam,  has  been  now  \D 
gad  for  sereril  mon^  f  ^  Yes. 


With  several  other  persons,  his  neighbours 
and  others? — Yes. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  his  general  character  has  been,  as  a 
peaceable,  harmless,  j  and  inoffensive  man  ? — 
During  his  confinement  he  has  so  conducted 
himself. 

Do  you  know  what  his  general  character  has 
been  upon  those  subjects  F 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Did  you  know  him  be- 
fore ? — No,  I  never  knew  him  before. 

Mr.  Dcnman. — I  believe  his  two  sons  have 
also  been  in  your  custodv  ? — ^Yes. 

I  beg  to  ask  you,  whether  towards  those  sons 
he  has  conducted  himself  as  an  affectionate 
father? — He  certainly  has,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  gone. 

Mr.  Drnman.-— Gentlemen  of  the  jury;  a* 
my  learned  friends  who  conduct  these  proie- 
cutions  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  have  thought 
that  the  public  justice  of  the  country  has  not 
yet  been  satisfied,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  third  prisoner  a^  a  culprit  before 
you,  it  is  now  my  duty,  for  the  third  time,  to 
address  a  jury  on  the  charge  preferred,  and 
upon  the  case  which  has  been  made  out  io 
evidence ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  what 
has  passed  upon  this  occasion  will  not  fail  to 
have  impressed  upon  your  minds  (if  indeed 
they  were  not  fully  convinced  before)  how  t*^ 
tremely  necessary  it  is  to  distinguish,  with  the 
utmost  particularity,  the  nature  of  the  proof  in 
the  several  cases,  and  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
trying  a  fellow  subject  upon  tlie  evidence  that 
affects  himself  alone ;  to  discard  all  prejudice, 
all  prepossession,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
proceea ;  and  to  look  to  the  case  of  this  un- 
tbrtunate  man^  as  if  no  other  person  had  been 
brought  to  answer  a  similar  charge.  If  any 
illustration  could  add  force  to  a  tru£  so  evident 
it  might  be  found  in  the  correction  given  by 
my  learned  friend,  the  attomey-generml,  to  an 
hypothesis,  which  I  befoje  suggested ;  for  it 
demonstrated  that  in  this  very  transaction  there 
were  actual  instances  of  those,  who  though  appa- 
rently involved  in  all  the  guiit  that  attached  on 
any  of  tlie  parties,  yet  bore  a  heart  as  innocent  of 
every  crime  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  see  before  me.  It  may  be 
recollected  that  when  I  imagined  facts  that 
might  have  occurred  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
he  mentioned  Elijah  Hall  the  younger,  as  a 
person  who  appeared  indeed  with  a  pike  in 
nis  hand,  who  was  found  in  that  assembled 
body  which  fheld  the  violent  language  stated, 
and  was  made  privy  to  all  the  illegal  purposes 
avowed,  and  yet  incurred  no  guilt ;  because 
the  circumstances  and  intentions  under  which 
he  was  there,  excused  him  from  the  imputation. 
In  addition  to  what  was  advanced  by  ny 
learned  friend  Mr.  Cross  upon  that  subject,  I 
would  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  precise  facts  affecting  the  witness  Henry 
Tonlinaon.    It  hai  been  proved. on  oveiy 
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trial  that  he  was  taken  from  the  lone  house 
where  he  resided  with  his  wife,  was  dragged  a 
eonnderable  distance  with  the  riotous  muiiitude, 
and  compelled,  according  to  his  expression,  to 
be  one  of  them  for  a  time,  increasing  their 
numbers  and  their  forces,  and  actuall}'  bearing 
the  weapon  of  mischief  in  bis  hand,  when  their 
intentions  were  uneqaiTocaUy  prcclaimed. 
Now,  suppose  that  any  constable,  any  m  igis- 
trate,  anv  officer  had  come  up  with  that  party, 
before  lomlinson  had  found  the  opportunity 
of  retreating  from  it,  in  what  situation  would  he 
have  been  discovered  ?  and  to  what  suspicions 
would  he  not  have  been  exposed  ?  He  was  in  the 
ranks — he  was  with  arms  in  his  hand — he  was 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  captain  and  com- 
mander. If  then  he  had  been  apprehended 
and  accused — if,  like  this  unfortunate  man,  he 
had  stood  before  you  upon  the  charge  of  high 
treason — how  could  he  have  established  his 
defence?  His  wife,  as  you  have  been  truly 
told,  could  not  have  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
lus  favour;  no  other  living  creature,  except  the 
persons  indicted  with  him,  could  possibly 
possess  the  knowledge  requisite  to  manifest 
nis  innocence,  and  though  entirely  blameless, 
he  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  unan- 
flirerable  proofs  of  the  most  enormous  crime. 
la  It  possible  to  suggest  a  stronger  or  a  more 
convincing  case?  and  having  put  it,  let  me 
ask  with  confidence  whether  I  have  not  stated 
also  the  case  of  my  unfortunate  client  ? 

Two  selections  have  been  already  made. 
The  captain  has  already  been  pronounced  a 
traitor,  and  he  who  appeared  as  liis  lieutenant 
has  been  condemned  forconspiring  with  him,and 
for  acting  in  the  prosecution  of  his  tn.>ason.  But 
with  respect  to  tltis  third  man,  and  with  respect 
to  every  other  man,  who  shall  hereafter  appear 
at  this  tribunal,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  \ou 
the  extreme  importance  of  cautiously  guarding 
against'  that  which  is  so  likely  to  follow  from 
the  course  adopted.  I  fear  that  your  minds 
may  be  familiarized  to  the  subject  by  degrees, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  gradual  extension  of  your 
notions  of  guilt,  to  a  point  they  ought  never 
to  attain.  I  deprecate  the  argument,  that 
though  the  second  may  not  be  quite  so  bud  as 
the  first,  yet  the  difference  is  not  very  preal, 
and  having  condemned  the  one,  therefore  we 
shall  do  no  great  harm  in  rofusiriG:  toacqu*^  the 
other;  for  it  may  then  he  deemed  a  legitimate 
consequence,  that  the  third  shall  follow  the  fate 
of  the  second,  though  somewhat  less  strongly 
implicated ;  the  fourth  man  may  approach 
within  one  shade  of  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter ,  while  perhaps  if  the  last 
man  had  been  first  called  to  answer,  and  the 
evidence  had  been  cc^nfined  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  crime  alleged,  you  would  have 
treated  with  the  ridicule  it  deserved,  the  change 
against  him.  Let  not  the  line  of  proceedings 
that  has  been  pursued  mislead  your  honest 
judgment ;  it  is  not  by  degrees  of  comparison 
between  the  offences  of  diilercnt  prisoners  that 
you  arc  to  be  led  to  a  conclusion  of  guilt  against 
aayi  but  you  arv  to  look  at  each  case  as  it 


[  stands  by  itself,  supported  by  that  evidence 
;  alone  which  undertakes  to  bring  home  the 
;  accusation  to  the  particular  individual  before 
'  you. 

I  What  then  is  the  case  against  this  particular 
individual,  and  what  are  the  facts  wnich  have 
been  proved  upon  his  trial  ?  With  regard  to 
their  general  nature,  we  have  given  very  little 
trouble  upon  the  subject ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  particular  intention  which  is  supposed  to 
have  actuated  the  mind  of  Isaac  Ludlam,  that 
is  of  necessity  rather  a  subject  of  observation 
upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  delivered, 
than  of  proof,  on  our  side  the  questiou.  It  is 
stated  by  two  witnesses,  upon  whom  I  shall 
presently  observe,  that  this  prisoner  was  found 
m  a  room  with  Brandreth  the  Nottingham  cap- 
tain, when  schemes  of  riot  and  confusion  at 
least  were  talked  over,  and  Vkhen  mischief  was 
debated,  it  has  been  constantly  opened  to 
you  (and  if  that  evidence  be  true,  it  is  most 
certainly  undeniable)  that  that  was  not  the  first 
meeting  which  had  been  held  amongst  the  con- 
spirators ;  I  say  if  that  evidence  be  true  ;  but 
I  sliall  satisfy  you  that  you  would  betray  your 
trust  as  jurymen,  if  you  paid  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  it : — ^but  for  a  moment  and  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  admitting  its  truth,  there  had 
been  former  conspiracies  in  which  some  of  the 
parties  had  been  concerned,  though  I  know 
not  whether  this  prisoner  is  meant  to  be  treated 
as  a  party  to  them.  Of  these  former  conspira- 
cies, all  mention  is  suppressed  ;  all  particulars 
arc  concealed  from  you  by  the  Crown.  AV  by  is 
this  course  pursued? — ^Why  aie  we  in  the  dark 
upon  a  subject  so  interesting  and  important  ? 
and  you  will  remember,  that  this  challenge  is 
not  now  for  the  fir>t  time  thrown  out.  I  have 
made  the  observation  twice  already,  and  yet 
,  this  case  rusts  precisely  on  the  same  foundation 
j  as  before,  namely,  the  evidence  of  Martin  and 
I  Asbur^',  on  which  1  shall  not  fail  to  offer  my 
observations  when  1  come  to  consider  the  par- 
ticulars related  by  the  several  witnesses. 

We  all  know  how  much  the  country   was 
agitated  and  disturbed ;  we  all  know  that  the 
!  distresses  of  the  poor  had  dri.en  them  to  a 
!  state  of  desperation,  that  they  were  all  hungry 
and  miserable,  and  to  a  certain  degree  discon- 
tented.  Such  dispositions,  in  the  lower  orders, 
are  the  materials  with  which  aitful  and  aban- 
doned men  can  best  eflect  their  purposes  of 
I  treachery  and  mischief.     It  is  evident  that  the 
I  leader,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  was 
'  acting,  by  these  means,  upon  the  miiuls  of  the 
ignorant  villagers  ;   it  is  clear  that  this  leader 
was  himself  deceived,  and  that  he  was  also  in 
other  hands  ;  why  are  those  hands  still  kept  in- 
visible.' why  is  aveil  .still  spread  before  the  mys- 
terious machinery  which  set  the  lower  agents 
in  motion  ?     Whether  this  was  the  act  of  base 
spies  and  wicked  informers,  whose  trade  it  is  to 
report  nothing  but  danger  and  alarm,  who  find 
their  interest  in  creating  the  mischiefs  which  they 
were  only  appointed  to  detect  and  prevont ;  or 
whether  for  general  purposes  of  mischief,  some 
traitors  of  deeper  views  had  tu^^aged   these 
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wretched  men  in  their  plans ;  in  either  case, 
government  had  full  information  of  the  origin 
of  all  that  passed  ;  it  is  essential  to  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts,  that  the  root  of  them 
should  be  laid  bare ;  and  yet  that  information 
is  studiously  withheld  from  the  minds  of  the 
jury  impanelled  to  decide  this  cause  acccord- 
ing  to  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

When  I  name  that  unfortunate  convict, 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  the  captain  of  this  host  of 
paupers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon  the 
peculiar  character  which  appears  to  belong  to 
nim.  I  may  spare  the  court  the  trouble  of 
hearing  a  second  time  my  own  observations 
upon  him,  because  I  have  since  found  him  so 
wonderfully  depicted  by  a  noble  poet  of  our 
own  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  geniusses  of 
any  age,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
now  reading  that  prophetic  description.  It 
will  perfectly  bring  before  you  his  character, 
and  even  his  appearance,  the  commanding 
qualities  of  his  powerful  but  uncultivated  mind 
and  the  nature  of  his  influence  over  those 
whom  he  seduced  to  outrage.  It  is  from  the 
poem  of  "  The  Corsair,"  which  I  dare  say 
many  of  you  have  read,  that  I  shall  beg  to 
extract  a  portrait  of  that  Brandreth,  as 
minute,  as  accurate,  as  powerful  us  if  the  first 
of  painters  had  seen  him  in  his  hour  of  exei^ 
tion,  and  had  then  hit  off  his  likeness ;  at  first, 
indeed,  it  describes  a  kind  of  military  reputa- 
tion, which  did  not  exist  here ; 

''  Who  is  that  chief?  his  name  on  every  shore 
Is  filmed  and  feared ;  they  ask,  and  know  no  more.'' 

But  mark  what  follows, 

"  With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command. 
Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand ; 
His  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art. 
That  dazzlCK,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ; 
What  should  it  be,  that  thos  their  faith  can  bind. 
The  power,  the  nerve,  the  magio  of  the  mind. 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but  still  to  these  un- 
known, 
Makes  ev'n  their  mighdest  deeds  appear  hisown.'* 

Then  he  speaks  of  his  person : 

"  Unlike  the  heroes  of  his  ancient  rare. 
Demons  in  act,  but  gods  at  least  in  fiMe ; 
In  Conrad's  fiirai  seems  little  to  admire. 
Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shades  a  fiance  of  fire. 
Robust,  but  not  Herculean,  to  the  sight. 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  agun. 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men. 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how,  and  still  confess 
That  uns  it  is ;  but  wby^  they  eianot  guest. 
Soabomt  his  cheek,-  his  forehead  high  and  pale, 
The  sable  cmrls  in  wild  prolusion  veil ; 
There  breathe  but  few,  whose  aspect  ooiUd  deff 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye. 
There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  bis  sneer, 
That  roused  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear  ; 
And  where  his  firown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled,  and  mercy  ^hed  iiirewc]].'^ 


I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  the  length  of  this 
beautiful  extract,  on  account  of  its  singular 
aptitude  to  this  extraordinary  person  ;  it  really 
seems  as  if  the  poet  who  drew  such  a  picture 
must  have  known  the  original. 

In  the  history  of  the  transaction,  Brandreth 
is  first  introduced  to  your  notice  at  the  public* 
house,  surrounded  by  several  individuals; 
amongst  the  rest,  this  Isaac  Ludlam  it 
stated  by  the  two  witnesses  first  called  to  have 
made  his  appearance ;  whether  he  did  or  not, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  sa^r,  and  I  rather  think  I 
shall  convince  yon  that  these  witnesses  are  en- 
titled to  no  credit.  But  supposing  he  W9» 
there,  and  remained  a  part  of  Snnday,  and  that 
several  things  which  are  stated  actually  passed, 
does  that  prove  him  to  have  been  concurring 
in  any  conspiracy  which  this  captain  might 
have  formed  for  any  wild,  indefinite,  or  absurd 
purpose  ?  on  the  contrary,  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses expressly  declares,  that  during  the  six 
hours  he  stayed  there,  he  does  not  know  that 
any  thing  was  said  about  the  government  in 
the  prisoner's  presence ;  he  says,  that  wheti 
the  Drisoner  entered,  the  map  was  in  Brand- 
reth s  pocket ;  he  says,  that  nothing  wu  said 
in  his  hearing  about  killing  the  vermin ;  and 
that  the  miserable  doggerel  verses,  as  to  every 
one  trjring  his  skill,  were  repeated  before  he 
came,  and  vrere  not  afterwards  mentioned. 
That  is  the  account  by  the  first  witness,  of  Lud- 
lam*s  share  in  the  interview  at  the  public* 
house.  If  you  look  to  Shiriey  Asbury's  report 
you  will  find  it  so  confused,  so  full  of  prevari- 
cation and  contradiction,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  recite  it  to  you :  such  a  tissue  of  mani^ 
fest  falsehoods  was  never  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  most  impudent  witness  on  the 
most  credulous  jury.  Both  of  them  tell  yon 
they  had  been  recently  sworn  inas  special  consttr 
bles,  for  the  protection  of  their  masters,  and 
that  they  went  accidentally  to  the  public- 
house;  can  you  believe  that?  and  that  Htuj 
heard  revolutionary  plans  discussed  in  this 
house  and  in  a  public  room  open  to  the  most 
general  inspection,  and  to  which  all  mankind 
had  access.  My  learned  friend,  however,  has  an 
ingenious  paradox,  which  at  ftnt  struck  me  as 
a  little  singular,  but  which  was  necessary  as  m 
theory,  to  account  for  the  facts  which  these 
witnesses  undertook  to  prove ;  he  makes  Uie 
general  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  their  being  extremely  public 
and  unreserved  in  their  disclosures,  hut 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  into 
insurrection,  and  wished  to  have  it  gener- 
ally understood  how  bold  and  decisive  their 
measures  were  to  be.  Now,  that  is  not  to  me 
a  very  satisfactory  explanation ;  conspiracy  in 
general  is  more  reltictant  to  expose  itself,  **  it 
shames  even  to-  show  its  dangerous  face  by 
night  ;**  that  such  disclosures  should  be  made 
with  a  lond  voice,  in  the  full  light  of  day^  is  a 
statement  so  contrary  to  experience,  as  to  call 
for  a  new  theory  to  makie  it  even  credible.  I 
remember  it  was  observed  on  the  trials  in 
1794y  tint  the  penonsthea^snooau^^xswun^ 
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were  fond  of  magnifying  their  numben,  and 
boasting  what  great  things  they  had  the  means 
of  effecting ;  but  not  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
heaven,  not  when  such  announcements  would 
have  called  down  immediate  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  magistracy  and  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  privately,  cautiously,  and  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  so  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  each  other  witliout  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  superior  powers.  Such  was  the  observa- 
tion in  1794,  and  it  was  rational  and  consist- 
ent ;  would  not  the  same  conduct  have  been 
pursued  here  if  similar  intentions  had  been 
entertained  ?  I  maintain  that  it  would,  upon 
the  evidence  of  these  two  men  themselves ;  for 
though  they  tell  you  that  the  intention  to  com- 
mit hot  and  outrage  was  loudly  and  fearlessly 
proclaimed,  yet  they  swear  in  the  same  breath 
that  they  themselves  were  threatened  with  de- 
itruction  if  they  whispered  a  syllable  of  the 
Mcret  to  any  one.  loese  things  have  both 
been  stated  by  these  witnesses  upon  their 
oaths ;  and  I  ask  you  upon  yours,  whether  it 
is  possible  that  both  can  be  true  f  How  can 
human  ingenuity  reconcile  two  such  answers  ? 
Oh|  tliey  spoke  of  revolution  freely  and  openly; 
they  had  no  desire  to  conceal  their  plan,  on  the 
contrary,  they  wished  a  general  terror  to  be 
spread  by  its  being  univc»ally  foreseen.  Then 
why  did  ynu  conceal  it  ?  you,  the  witnesses 
who  seem  to  have  been  admitted  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  disseminate  the  expectation  ? 
mark  the  answer — because  they  threatened  to 
put  us  up  the  chimney  if  wc  said  a  word  about 
It,  and  because  wc  were  enjoined  to  secrecy  by 
the  terror  of  instant  death. 

Another  thin<.;  appeareil  in  the  evidence  of 
the  special  constables,  which,  for  the  sdkc  of 
the  ])risoncr,  I  remarked  with  pleasure,  for  in 
mv  mind  it  utterly  destroys  their  credit :  *'  you 
tell  us  that  being  a  special  constable  you  heard 
some  talk  about  your  masters  being  murdered, 
those  masters  whose  bread  you  were  eating, 
and  for  whose  protection  you  had  just  been 
sworn  into  your  office ;  now  when  you  heard, 
from  that  conversation,    that  the  danger  was 
imminent  apd  near,  why  did  you  not  give  them 
immediate    warning,    and    afford    them    the 
means  of  providing  for  their  safety  ?"    You 
will  allow  the  question  to  be  a  fair  and  natural 
one  ;  it  has  received  a  great  variety  of  answers, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  examination.    The 
first  answer  is,  "  they  threatened  to  cram  me 
up  the  chimney,  when  I  told  them  to  remember 
that  I  was  a  constable,  and  that  it  was  wrong 
to  go  on  with  this  sort  of  conversation.*'    That 
perhaps  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  not 
enforcing  their  remonstrances  there,  or  pro- 
ceeding to  apprehend  so  numerous  a  party ; 
but  it  seems  ratlier  an  insufficient  one  for  not 
telling  the  story  when  they  got  home.    Why 
was  not  that  done  ?     Oh,  they  did  not  tell  the 
story  when  they  got  home,  because  these  per- 
sons "  threatened  them  so  veiy  hard ;"  they 
said  they  would  take  the  lives  of  anybody  that 
told.     Now,   that  I  have  proved  cannot  be 
true»  for  the  same  man  cannot  at  tht  same 


moment  desire  that  the  same  affair  shall  b« 
both  public  and  private,  they  could  not  intend 
at  once  to  avoid  detection  by  its  secrecy,  and 
scatter  consternation  by  its  publicity. 

These  reasons,  then,  being  found  extremely 
weak  and  insufficient,  another  is  to  be  souglit. 
"  Come,  witness,  you  see  that  these  pretexts 
will  impose  on  nobody,  tell  us  at  length  your 
real  reason."  **  Why,  then,  if  I  must  speak 
the  truth,  we  did  not  know  that  we  had  any 
right  to  communicate  to  our  masters  the  de- 
sign to  attack  and  murder  them."  Asbury 
declared  that  to  be  as  true  as  any  thing  he  had 
sworn  besides ;  which  is  the  only  answer  I  give 
him  credit  for.  That  all  the  rest  was  as  true 
as  that  account,  I  firmly  believe  ;  but,  is  that 
an  account  which  you  can  possibly  belie\'e?  that 
these  special  constables,  wno  were  appointed  but 
the  day  before,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  masters  lives  and  property,  could 
have  the  smallest  doubt  whether  it  was  their 
indispensable  duty  to  go  and  make  an  imme- 
diate disclosure  of  what  they  say  they  heard  ? 
The  men  have  sworn  it,  but  juries  are  to  look 
at  probabilities  as  well  as  assertions;  they  are 
to  take  the  whole  case  and  eveiy  part  of  it,  and 
if  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  credulity  they  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  trust  to  what  is  no« 
minally  sworn,  but  never  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  they  will  not  only  obliterate  that  fact 
from  their  minds,  but  evciy  other  which  pro> 
ceeds  from  the  same  polluted  source.  Between 
hearing  a  thing  stated,  and  judging  it  to  be 
proved,  the  difference  is  wide  indeed  ;  and  in 
this  case  you  will  be  anxious  to  scan  with 
jealousy  every  particle  of  evidence,  assigning 
to  it  its  just  weight  in  the  scale,  and  its  due 
effect  on  all  the  surrounding  proofs. 

It  was  evidently  necessary  to  provide  another 
reason,  and  which  was  hit  upon  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.  Having  kept  it  to  themselves 
on  the  former  inquiries,  both  these  men  hap- 

Sened  to  discover  it  on  the  same  day,  '*  Why 
id  you  not  apprise  Mr.  Goodwin  of  his 
danger  ?"  "  Because,"  they  say,  "  they 
thought  it  unnecessary,  since  he  had  already 
taken  the  alarm,  had  appointed  special  con- 
stables, and  had  his  forces  on  the  alert  to  repel 
any  attack.'*  Now,  when  danger  is  expected, 
and  where  persons  are  sworn  in  as  constables 
for  the  special  purpose  of  repelling  if  at  sonne 
indefinite  period,  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
these  persons  should  hear  that  what  might  be 
distant  and  doubtful  was  approaching  and 
certain,  that  their  throats  are  to  be  cut  to. 
morrow  night,  and  yet  that  they,  the  selected 
guardians  of  their  masters*  safety,  should  bury 
in  their  own  bosoms  such  impoitant  intelli- 
gence ?  "  The  people  from  Sheffield  and 
Chesterfield  were  to  come  at  ten  o'clock;'* 
fixing  even  the  precise  hour  of  their  intended 
arrival  to  destroy  the  gentlemen  at  the  But- 
terley  works,  and  yet  the  special  constables 
disclosed  nothing  on  the  subject,  because 
those  gentlemen  knew  they  were  to  be  at- 
tacked. But  does  it  require  to  be  a  special  or 
any  constable  at  ally  for  a  servant  to' disclose 
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to  his  master  that  his  life  is  to  be  sacrificed  to- 
morrow ^does  it  require  to  be  any  thing  but 
a  man  to  warn  a  fellow-creature  of  his  impend- 
ing danger  ?  Forgire  me,  gentlemen,  for  in- 
treating  you  for  one  moment  to  make  the  case 
of  these  wretched  witnesses  your  own — would 
you,  could  you  have  known  such  a  fact,  and 
concealed  it  ?  and  the  question  is  equally  ma- 
teria], whether  the  witnesses  are  perjured  in 
stating  that  the  project  was  to  be  kept  secret, 
or  made  public.  My  learned  friends,  with  an 
extravagant  tenderness  towards  these  men — 1 
mean  the  witnesses,  not  the  prisoners,  though 
this  prisoner  is  much  more  entitled  to  tender- 
ness, and  I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  little  of 
that  candour  exercised  towards  him,  which  is 
so  largely  lavished  on  these  tVo  witnesses — 
my  learned  friends  find  a  charitable  excuse  for 
them,  which  they  have  not  pretended  to  ad- 
vance for  themselves.  "  Oh,'  they  say,  ^  they 
had  not  quite  the  firmness  to  make  the  dis- 
closure ;"  and  for  want  of  it,  the  matter  pro- 
ceeds to  extremities,  and  terminates  in  a  war, 
which  is  extinguished  by  eighteen  hussars  and 
a  single  magistrate. 

The  events  of  that  night  must  take  their  cha- 
racter from  the  preceding  designs ;  and  then 
rest  on  the  honesty  of  these  two  miserable  wit- 
nesses alone.  They  alone  describe  what  passed 
at  that  extraordinary  meeting — extraordinary  in 
all  its  parts — improbable  in  its  general  bearings 
— strange  in  all  the  language  that  occurs —  un- 
paralleled,from  the  circumstance  ofbeing  attend- 
ed by  constables,  one  four  hours  and  another 
six,  without  making  the  slightest  objection  then, 
or  any  disclosure  afterwards ;  but  more  mar- 
Tellous  than  all,  in  the  nature  of  the  proof 
which  has  been  applied  to  it.  Consider  a  mo- 
ment how  it  might  have  been  proTed,  if  true. 
Cope  was  present  with  these  men,  who  is  a 
witness  in  the  list  delivered,  who  h^  been 
examined  out  of  court  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
and  who  is  not  called  to  support  this  tottering 
testimony.  Elsden  was  present ;  what  he 
-could  have  prored  is  well  known  to  the  crown; 
but  neither  is  he  called  here  to  confirm  the  two 
accomplices ;  for  upon  their  own  showing,  I 
put  it  broadly  and  distinctly  to  you,  that  ac- 
complices they  are,  nor  can  that  proposition 
be  disputed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  there 
was  treason  committed,  they  were  accessaries 
before  the  fact :  it  is  ridiculous,  on  any  other 
principle,  to  suppose  that  they  could  hear  of 
overturning  the  government  (if  they  did  so) 
and  that  they  should  subscribe  their  money 
to  despatch  messengers  to  Nottingham.  If 
they  heard  any  thing  of  what  they  swear  to, 
they  heard  all ;  you  must  take  the  whole  or  no 
part  of  their  narrative.-  Their  own  account 
therefore  makes  them  accomplices  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  ana  requires  the 
fullest  confirmation.  They  might  have  been 
confirmed  by  Cope  and  Elsden,  if  their  story 
has  any  truth  in  it;  but  neither  Cope  nor 
Elsden  are  brought  as  witnesses  before  you. 

But  this  palpable  deficiency  of  proof  is  sup- 
plied by  an  ingenious  argiunent :  you  will  be 
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told  that  we  for  the  prisoner,  by  calling  some 
of  the  persons  who  were  present,  ought  to  have 
convicted  the  two  witnesses  of  falsehood.  To 
that  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  my  learned 
friends  to  make  out  their  case,  and  not  for  me 
to  disprove  it  before  it  is  made  out ;  they  are 
to  establish  and  confirm,  and  something  must 
be  set  up  that  demands  contradiction,  before 
I  can  be  called  upon  to  contradict  it.  The 
burthen  of  proof  is  entirely  upon  them,  and  if 
any  part  of  that  proof  fails,  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  at  your  hands. 

But  even  if  I  were  bound  to  contradict  them, 
and  had  had  the  amplest  means  of  doing  so  in 
the  first  instance,  m  what  situation  am  I 
now  placed  i  Is  there  an  individual  who  was 
present  at  that  meeting,  that  is  not  put  upon 
his  trial  as  a  traitor  f  Neither  the  sons  of  the 
prisoner,  nor  any  one  to  whom  it  is  imputed 
that  he  listened  to  all  this  improper  conversd^ 
tion,  can  possibly  be  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoner,  for  the  plain  and  conclusive  reasoo, 
that  they  are  all  made  prisoners  themselves ; 
and  that  being  charged  as  conspirators  upon, 
the  same  indictment,  they  are  of  course  in* 
competent  to  appear  in  favour  of  any  party 
indicted. 

Equally  ingenious  is  another  argument  id 
reserve.  We  shall  be  asked,  why  we  do  not  call 
Mrs.  Weightman,  who  kept  the  White  Horse, 
to  contradict  that  which  no  man  of  common 
sense  can  believe  f  But  if  we  had  called  her, 
what  could  she  have  proved  ?  eould  she  haye 
proved  that  the  witnesses  or  others  were  not 
there  ?  By  no  means ;  I  do  not  dispute  the 
fact ;  and  probably  they  were  there  ;  it  is  not 
the  fact  ot  their  going  to  a  public-house,  and 
taking  a  pint  of  ale,  and  staying  four  or  five 
hours,  by  which  I  am  affectcxl.  I  should  in* 
deed  be  affected,  and  the  prisoner's  life  might 
be  sacrificed,  if  you  were  to  believe  (which  I 
am  sure  you  will  not)  these  witnesses'  account 
of  what  passed  while  they  were  in  the  parlour. 
That  portion  of  the  evidence  is  alone  material, 
and  as  to  that,  however  gross  the  fabrication, 
Mrs.  Weightman  could  not  have  detected  it ; 
for  she  is  not  stated  by  any  one  to  have  beeq 
once  in  the  parlour  during  the  whole  time  this 
talk  was  going  forward.  Then  how  can  I  be 
told,  with  a  grave  fisce  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
that  I  might  have  called  the  others,  and  that  I 
might  have  called  Mrs.  Weightman?  She 
knew  nothing  of  what  passed  in  the  room,  for 
she  was  never  there ;  and  all  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  room  are  disqualified  and  reduced 
to  silence  by  the  conduct  of  the  crown,  which 
has  made  them  defendants  upon  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  necessity  of  confirmation  is  still  felt,, 
and  other  circumstances  are  resorted  to.  I 
cannot  serve  my  client  so  well  as  by  adopting 
a  few  observations  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Copley,  in  a  late  trial,  upon  this  sub* 
ject  of  confirming  accomplices.  To  me  they 
seem  conclusive  ;  and  I  have  sometime  no- 
ticed these  cases  of  confirmation  adduced  at 
the  bar  in  a  maimer  more  like  modiery  of  the 
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luman  nndenundingy  tiuii  4  seiiodt  pioeeed* 
iof  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  it  taid,  ao  aocom- 
phce  if  to  be  bebeved  io  all  he  testifies,  wbeo 
confirmed  in  some  things  and  not  in  others ; 
that  if  he  states  correctly  where  he  breakfasted 
attd  where  he  dined,  and  where  he  played  at 
cards  in  the  evcninB ;  as  to  all  which  indifier- 
•nt  matters  he  will  be  sure  to  receive  enough 
confirmation,  he  must  therefore  Iw  belicfed, 
though  unconfirmed  in  all  the  roaterirl  points 
to  which  he  may  choose  to  depose.  I  know 
oqr  learned  friend  will  say,  that  no  prosecutor 
would  ever  call  an  accomplice,  if  he  could  be 
confirmed  in  all  particulars,  because  those  who 
could  so  confirm  his  testimony,  could  them* 
selves  have  given  unsuspected  evidence  of  all 
he  said.  But  here  are  i>ersons  present  at  this 
■Meting,  Cope  and  Elsdeii,  who  oould  have 
told  us  every  word  that  passed ;  it  was  im- 
portant to  throw  all  possinle  light  upon  this 
obscurity ;  but  the  accomplices  remain  unsup- 
ported by  two  persons  who  were  present,  who 
are  in  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
but  are  not  presented  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  court 
of  justice.  1  remember  once,  because  a  woman 
had  had  greens  for  dinner,  I  think  about  a 
year  before  tlie  time  she  was  speaking  as  a 
witness,  that  was  considered  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  accomplice,  who  had  said  that  he  had 
greens  for  dinner  at  that  time ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  breakfast,  and  the  dinner,  and 
the  supper,  mav  be  all  rightly  recorded,  while 
•very  material  met  is  wholly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, liut  yon  fhall  hear  how  Sergeant 
Copley  dealt  with  tlie  observation :  speaking  of 
Castle,  the  witness  for  the  crown  on  Watson's 
trial,  be  remarks,  **  It  is  said  that  he  u  con* 
firmed,  and  because  he  is  confirmed  in  some 
facts,  you  are  therefore  to  believe  him  in  the 
lest  l*his  is  a  position,  which  lawyers  are  in 
the  habit  of  stating  in  a  very  unqualified 
Banner ;  but  it  is  not  a  position  which  can  be 
maintained  to  this  extent,  according  to  any 
principle  of  common  sense."  You  cannot  fail 
to  ajjree  with  these  observations.  He  pro- 
ceeds with  the  same  good  sense : ''  There  is  no 
man  who  tells  a  long  and  complicated  story, 
like  that  which  you  have  heard,  who  may  and 
must  not  of  necessity  be  confirmed  in  many 
mrts  of  it ;  the  witness  was  upwards  of  eij^t 
bour:>  in  giving  his  evidence,  and  of  course 
statfKi  many  facts  which  no  man  denies,  which 
have  btien  in  all  the  nevrspapers  for  weeks  and 
for  months  past ;  and  because  he  is  confirmed 
in  certain  particulars,  you  are  therefore  re- 
quired to  believe  the  whole  of  his  story  to  be 
true.'**  Fortunately  for  the  purposes  «>f  jus- 
tice, the  jury  addressed  by  sergeant  Copley 
did  not  believe  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that 
man's  stoiy;  and  now  let  us  see  whether  you 
can  believe  this.  Here  the  accomplices  are 
supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
transactions;  that  is,  by  the  rising  in  the  even- 
ing of  Mondav.  Now,  if  this  Asbury  had 
gone  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  as  he  ought,  on  the 
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Monday  ssoniicg,  aad  Mr.  OcodwiA  iMid  tci^L 
^  I  cannot  believe  you,  the  thing  m  iapro- 
bdUe,  and  you  are  not  a  man  to  be  believed," 
the  rising  on  the  Monday  evening  would  indeed 
have  becone  a  striking  oonfirmatioo  of  a  sua* 
pidous  report ;  but  when  the  story  of  the  de* 
sign  is  never  told  till  dajrs  and  weeks  end 
months  after  the  execution;  when  the  deli« 
beration  about  levying  war  is  never  heard  of, 
till  long  after  the  war  has  been  levied  and  pet 
down,  and  hundreds  of  people  had  been  exe- 
mined  by  the  magistrate ;  any  storv,  however 
false,  of  the  origin  of  the  mischief  on  the 
Suedav,  must  have  met  with  full  coofirmetioii 
from  the  events  of  the  Monday.  This  is  tke 
explanation  I  give  of  it,  in  my  own  mind.  On 
the  Monday  eight  something  (we  will  not  now 
dispute)  whether  a  war,  a  i^bellion,  an  ineee> 
rectUm  or  riot,  notoriously  takes  place ;  it  ia 
publftly  known  Io  be  prompted  and  oese- 
manded  b^  a  roan  called  the  Nottingham  Cap- 
tain, and  It  may  perhaps  be  proved  that  these 
two  witnesses  were  with  that  man  on  the  Sen* 
day,  when  he  was  sup]iOscd  to  have  piepared 
the  proceedings  that  ensued.  Their  conduct 
b  naturally  called  in  question  :  what,  yo«  epe- 

{  eial  constables,  yon  who  had  been  just  ewona 
in  to  protect  the  Duttericy-works,  and  the  lives 
of  your  mastery  how  came  you  to  he  in  ceoi" 
pany  with  this  leader,  at  a  crisis  so  pregneet 
with  danger?  OK,  I  will  teU  you  all.  Om^ 
tlemen,  do  you  not  believe  that  they  told  muck 
more  than  sdl«  to  purchase  ibcir  own  secun^^ 
and  shared  their  of^e  guik  with  others  who 
were  not  really  implicated  ?   Is  not  that  a  pvo- 

,  bahlc  explanation?  and  can  an  accomplice 
under  such  circumstances  find  credit  with  Ibe 
jury  1    Supposing  that  you  had  resided  smbht 

'  the  place,  and  that  these  men,  to  injure  yon, 

:  or  to  save  themselves,  had  chosen  to  swear  diet 
ytm  were  at  the  Sunday's  meeting,  how  could 
you  have  contradicted  them?  They  miglil 
have  defied  you  to  get  rid  of  any  story  they 
thought  proper  to  invent  against  you ;  unlese 
you  happened  to  have  left  your  house  with  thnt 
caution  in  defence  of  your  innocence,  which 

I  belongs  to  guilt  alone ;  unless  you  had  provided 
a  distinct  alibi,  before  you  took  your  Sunday'e 
walk,  the  thing  would  have  been  as  distinetly 
and  undeniably  proved  against  you,  es  itis 
against  Isaac  Ludlam  by  tliese  two  witnesses. 
If,  then,  the  confirmation  residting  from  the 
fact  of  tlie  rising,  is  disposed  of  by  these  re* 
maiks,  several  other  points  of  confirmation 
might  have  been  established,  of  which  nothing 
is  to  ha  found.  A^'erscs  are  said  to  have  been 
recited,  and  copies  taken  away ;  we  liave  seen 
no  copy  produced — it  might  have  been.  If 
Asbury  burnt  his  copy,  having  comssitled  the 
verses  to  memory,  there  were  many  others. 
My  learned  friend,  the  attorney-general,  says, 
these  verses  are  dangerous  things;  they  em 
not  very  fine  poetry  to  be  sure,  but  they  might 
be  set  to  fine  tunes,  and  then  thev  might  pro- 
duce as  great  a  sensation  in  a  rebel  army,  ea 
during  tiM  French  revolution.  The  imputation 
is,  that  these  people  were  copying  them  oiU 
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with  4«Ug|bity  and  Hiking  chaimi  and  amuUti 
of  tbta ;  aiid  ihat  they  did  produce  a  grand 
effed  upoQ  their  mioda :  but  is  there  one  single 
auHi  wbo  says  that  he  heard  one  single  expres- 
sioQ  out  of  them  employed  during  the  rising  ? 
Could  it  have  happened  if  these  Tvrtsan 
strains  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  no 
witMes  should  have  heard  a  single  scrap  of 
them»  either  suug  or  said  ?  How  do  I  kuow 
but  that  Asbury  made  these  verses  himself?  X 
ihiok  he  is  as  likely  to  be  their  author  as  any 
other  man ;  nothing  is  rendered  more  probable 
l^  bis  swearing  it ;  and  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nonsense  he  recited  savours  of  a 
lather's  partiality. 

There  was  another  document,  a  map.  It  has 
•not  been  exhibited  at  least ;  if  there,  it  might  or 
nighl  BOt  have  been  found,  and  I  do  not  put  that 
as  a  very  strong  argument,  though  that  is  a  cun- 
firmaiion  which  the  case  admitted.  Another 
remark  is  of  more  consequence;  money  was 
colleoted,  and  they  sent  Weightman  on  horse- 
back to  Nottingham,  and  he  set  out  upon  his 
jonmtjy  in  the  day  time*  on  a  Sunday,  when 
people  are  most  abroad,  on  that  Dublic  king's 
hifffaway  between  Pentridge  and  Nottingham : 
did  any  one  see  him  on  his  horse  going  or  re- 
turning? Such  a  conftrmatiou  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected ;  and  the  absence  of 
%Dy  collateral  proof  in  this  case  is  ten  thousand 
tines  stronger  than  in  any  other,  on  account 
oi  the  dihgeoce  and  acuteoess  which  have  beev 
for  so  many  months  employed,  with  the  fullest 
command  of  iiiforn^aiion  in  detecting  every 
particle  of  this  alleged  cons]>iracy.  From  se- 
veral quarters  Uie  clearest  confirmation  might 
have  been  obtained,  if  the  story  was  true ;  there 
is  oone  from  any ;  and  these  accomplices,  ac- 
.fiording  to  the  rules  of  courts  of  justice,  art 
therefiNe  to  be  discarded  with  disgrsce  from 
youc  recoUectioii,  and  the  case  must  be  left  ta 
the  other  parts  of  the  evidence. 

On  the  Monday  ni<jht,  it  is  not  denied,  that 
this  poor  man  joined  the  party :  and  you  will 
do  my  learned  friend  and  me  the  justice  to 
observe,  that  we  have  not  wasted  time  by 
troubling  you  with  idle  contention  on  clear 
matters.  We  called  no  evidence;  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  was  impossible ;  we  have 
not — as  we  might,  if  we  supposed  you  had 
taste  for  such  entertainment — fatigued  your 
attention  by  long  crosa-examinations,  for  the 
sake  of  raising  a  laugh,  or  of  betraying  igno- 
rant witnesses  into  confusion  and  trifliog  mis- 
takes, but  we  meet  the  evidence  on  tlM  £ur 
ground  of  reason  and  probability ;  and  upon 
that  ground  we  refer  it  to  your  honour  and 
your  oath. 

This  prisoner  is  the  third  who  has  been  se- 
lected for  trial.  With  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  beginning  with  the  4irst  who  was  tried,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  If  treasoa 
was  committed,  Brandreth  was  the  most  deeply 
implicated  in  it:  if  war  was  levied,  it  was 
levied  by  hint;  and  whether  he  originated  that 
treason,  or  was  the  tool  of  others  (as  I  tmmt 
#aal|  udcouciA&liously.holieve)  he  wonU 
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stand  equally  vrithout  excuse  in  the  ere  of  the 
law.  Other  circumstances  appeared  against 
him ;  and  above  all,  that  unibrtunate  one  on 
which  any  jury  would  dwell  withremt,  I  may 
say  with  prejudice,  the  shooting  of  that  poor 
innocent  boy.  That  act  of  violence  perhapi 
was  brought  forward  with  rather  too  much  zeal; 
but  it  could  not  fail  of  pointing  out  the  deter« 
mined  leader  in  a  scheme  of  mischief,  by  hia 
unrelenting  sternness,  and  his  daring  and  im- 
petuous temper.  The  second  was  tlie  man 
whom  they  called  Ueutenaut ;  and  these  two 
were  certainly  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
others ;  the  lieutenant  took  an  active  part,  and 
did  that  which  I  was  sorry  to  hear  proved 
against  him,  when  he  threatened  the  life  of 
Mr.  Uaynor.  There  was  mLschief  and  daneer 
in  what  lie  said  ;  but  I  think  it  was  pressed  a 
little  too  strongly  against  him ;  for  whether  it 
was  treason  or  not,  all  these  circumstances 
might  have  equally  occurred.  And  it  is  sin- 
gular,  that  in  every  case»  my  learned  friends^ 
not  satisfied  mik  the  proof  of  treason  aluu^ 
though  that  is  the  only  charge,  havu  connected 
it  with  some  independent  circumstance,  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  muke  the  jury 
look  less  favourably  on  the  general  character  ojf 
the  prisoner  under  accusation.  Tlie  murder  was 
thus  made  the  promiueut  part  of  the  first  case; 
the  menace  of  the  second ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  this  prisoner  is  selected  on  account  of 
a  fact,  which  if  proved  has  nothing  to  do  with 
treason,  I  mean  the  suspicion  cast  upon  him 
of  having  deceived  and  deluded  bb  own  sons, 
and  templed  them  to  walk  in  those  dangerous 
footsteps  which  have  led  hiui  to  tlic  jcu^iardy 
in  which  he  stands.  I  sincerely  wish  my 
learned  friend  had  not  made  that  statement; 
and  am  disposed  to  think,  that  when  the  bustle 
of  these  prucecdiiigs,  and  the  passions  th^ 
naturally  excite,  are  at  an  end,  he  hinoself  wiU 
repent  of  having  done  so.  It  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question,  nor  at  all  increases  the  pro* 
bability  of  the  charge  being  true ;  but  besidei^ 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  consider  it  as  unfounded 
in  fact,  as  cruel  and  inhuman  in  its  applicution. 
What,  gentlemen,  a  father  to  mislead  his  sons 
to  the  commission  of  crimes  by  which  their 
lives  are  fbrfeiUMl?  Examine  the  evidence, 
and  even  if  this  poor  man  is  to  go  to  the  scafi- 
fbld,  and  suffer  that  death  which  wouhl  be  the 
result  of  your  venibct  of  guilty  (if  you  could 
bring  yourselies  to  pronounce  it) ;  if  he  is  to 
perish  with  his  two  sons,  and  to  see  them  su^ 
fer  the  same  ignominious  and  cruel  death ;  evea 
then,  he  might  have  been  spared  the  additional 
torment  of'  being  reproached  widi  betraying 
them  into  that  fatal  snare :  his  memory  should 
not  have  been  unnecessarily  stigmatized  with  a 
crime  the  most  revolting  to  human  nature ; 
and  which  youLt  own  feelings  tell  vou,  ou|^ 
not  to  be  imputed  without  proof  the  most 
direct  and  irresistible.  Is  there  such  proof  ill 
this  case  ?  I  say  no ;  I  assert  that  this  man  it 
no  more  proved  to  have  led  his  sons,  who  are 
gBOWO  up  men,  into  this  unfortunate  affray, 
theo  to  have  been  led  Iteie  by  them.    I  have 
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just  ms  much  right  to  assume  that  they  drat^ged 
this  poor  lidplcss  grey-headed  man  to  the  as- 
sembly they  all  joined  and  the  probabilities 
are  all  in  my  farour,  as  my  learned  friend  has 
to  assume  that  he  induced  them ;  your  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  of  your  own  hearts 
will  convince  you,  that  this  is  the  most  pro- 
bable history.  We  have  no  direct  proof  what 
it  was  that  acted  on  their  minds ;  whether  the 
boys  first  went,  or  followed  ;  but  we  do  know, 
that  the  young  arc  more  prone  to  such  enter- 
prizes  than  the  old ;  and  every  (atlier  will  re- 
ject the  impuution  that  the  parent  should  have 
wantonly  seduced  his  children  into  guilt  and 
danger. 

What  has  been  truly  and  wisely  observed  by 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cross,  is  particularly 
applicable  to  this  branch  of  our  inquiry.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  no  defence 
because  we  nave  no  evidence;  who  has  de- 
prived us  of  our  evidence  ?  The  crown.  It  is 
th»  crown  who  has  charged  the  two  sons  as 
fellow  conspirators  with  tneir  father;  tlieirlips 
•re  sealed,  for  they  mar  themselves  be  broagBt 
to  trial  t9>morrow.  With  respect  to  this  pri- 
soner, you  will  not  expect  from  him  the  decla- 
ration, when  his  sons  may  so  soon  be  placed  in 
hb  present  unfortunate  situation,  tiiat  their 
crime  was  aggravated  by  the  enlistment  of  their 
aged  father;  if  he  should  offer  any  address  to 
you ;  whether  he  will,  I  know  not,  but  I  am 
rare  his  silence  upon  this  subject,  the  reluc- 
tance of  a  father  to  accuse  his  offspring,  oiight 
not  to  operate  against  himself;  from  that 
silence  which  his  paternal  affection  may  sug- 
gest, you  \%ill  not  uncharitably  presume  that 
ne  lo'l  his  sons  to  bo  rnielly  hutchcred,  wlien 
it  i  j  fai  tl;ci-l  iikcly  that  he  went  to  watch  ihem, 
to  bring  them  home  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
their  repentance,  and  that  he  also  yielded  to 
the  overpowering  force  of  their  extraordinary 
leader.  He  witnessed  his  violence,  and  heard 
his  menaces  ;  and  if  these  two  miserable  wit- 
nesses can  be  justified  on  account  of  fears 
which  must  have  subsided  when  they  quitted 
his  presence,  how  much  more  is  the  same  pro^ 
tection  to  be  extended  to  a  feeble  and  un- 
happy father,  who,  because  his  sons  have  un- 
fortunately joined  a  tumultuous  body  of  rioters, 
follows  them  to  that  scene  of  danger,  and  is 
overpowered  by  the  frantic  cruelty  of  their  des- 
perate captain.  I  repeat  then,  that  that  impu- 
tation is  not  made  out  by  any  evidence,  it  is 
meio  imputation  ;  the  one  mode  of  considering 
the  case  is  just  as  probable  as  the  other ;  it  is 
made  imjiossibie  for  us  to  refute  it,  for  we  are 
deprived  of  our  evidence ;  but  it  derives  no 
support  from  anything  that  has  been  proved. 
I  recollect  but  one  occasion  when  he  mentions 
bis  sons  at  all,  and  then  his  expression  is,  that 
they  are  along  wiilj  them.  Can  any  inference 
-be  drawn  from  that  expre<;sion  i  Supposing 
him  to  have  yielded  to  the  violence  and  fury  of 
tlie  man  that  led  them,  and  his  sons  to  have 
done  the  same,  is  tliat  inconsistent  with  such 
An  expression  I  He  might  state  the  fact,  as  his 
ovn  laeuve  for  .having  joiaed  the  multitude. 


I  really  trembled  at  the  opening,  and  expected 
to  hear  it  proved,  that  in  pursuit  of  some  loii|^ 
matured  treason,  he  had  been  beating  up  for 
recruits  in  his  ovm  family,  and  came  witn  tha 
dignity  of  an  ancient  baron  bringing  bis  sona 
to  serve  in  the  wars ;  but  the  proof  relieved 
me,  for  there  is  nothing  to  shew  any  anterior 
notion  on  the  subject,  but  bis  reading  the  paper 
produced  by  Turner.  If  true,  that  admits  an 
easy  explanation,  by  supposing  him  the  ooly 
scholar  who  could  read ;  but  it  is  proved  only 
by  the  two  wretched  accomplices ;  upon  whom 
I  have  already  wearied  you  with  my  observa- 
tions. 

Now,  is  there  anything  to  contradict  the 
statement  I  make  to  you  ?  No  doubt  this  man 
held  a  pike,  he  was  with  the  party  in  the  rear- 
guard, according  to  that  language  of  military 
science  employed  by  the  witnesses,  which  the 
volunteers  and  local  militia  have  made  so 
current  amongst  us.  He  said  to  one  man, 
**  you  must  ^  with  us,  we  cannot  spare  you  ;*' 
these  are  his  acts;  but  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  respecting  his  motives,  I  appeal  to 
the  evidence,  which  will  be  detailed  to  yon  by 
the  learned  judge.  Some  of  the  witneiaes,  I 
know,  who  speak  under  the  influence  both  of 
resentment  and  alarm,  and  cannot  help  exag- 
gerating the  circumstances  by  which  their 
safety  has  been  compromised,  say  that  he  vraa 
pushing  a  man  forward  more  tlian  once  ;  but 
they  mention  no  names ;  those  that  were  so 
prevented  from  escaping,  must  have  been  un- 
willing to  proceed,  ana  do  not  stand  in  the 
situation  of  accomplices  ;  yet  not  one  of  them 
is  called  to  prove  the  fact,  except,  I  think,  one 
William  Smith ;  and  now  I  wish  you  to  be 
particularly  attentive  to  the  way  in  which  that 
person  was  examined,  and  gave  his  answers, 
lie  deposed,  **  that  the  captain  formed  the 
men  into  ranks ;  this  was  a  little  beyond  the 
wire>mill ;  that  William  Turner,  the  lieutenant, 
assisted ;  he  had  a  gun.  We  went  towards 
Pentridge,  and  at  Pentridge  we  rattled  at 
several  doors.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  in 
any  part  of  the  march  ?"  the  answer  is,  **  I  do 
not  know  that  I  did,  till  we  got  to  Butterley." 
So  that  this  active  person,  this  third  in  com- 
mand, was  never  seen  by  William  Smith,  who 
knew  him  well,  for  the  whole  distance  from 
the  wire-mill  where  he  joined,  to  Butterley. 
At  Cod  nor  the  witness  offered  to  leave  this 
body  of  men  ;  and  here  the  imputation  to  be 
raised  by  Willam  Smithes  evidence  is,  that  he 
was  prevented  from  retiring  by  Isaac  liudlam. 
I  hope  you  understand  me,  I  state  it  quite 
fairly.  And  I  beg  you  to  observe  how  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  managed  the  examination  with 
the  greatest  address,  contrived  to  introduce 
this  inference.  After  bringing  the  witness  to 
the  Glass-house  at  Cod  nor,  he  suddenly  in- 
quires of  him,  "  Do  you  know  Cobum-quarry?*' 
**  Yes.'* — **  W'ell,  who  worked  Cobum-quarry  ?** 
''  It  was  not  m  work  at  that  time  at  all." — 
**  Well,  but  did  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam 
ever  work  in  it  V*  ^*  Yes  ,  it  was  worked  some- 
time before  by  Isiac  Ludlam.'" — ^^  A^.  bow 
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fmr  is  it  fnm  lib  hooter"  ^  About  threo  or  I 
lour  trandred  yards/'  Now  having  by  this 
machinery  introduced  the  name  of  Isaac 
Ludlam,  by  means  of  the  Cobum-quarry, 
which  he  did  not  work  at  the  time,  then  my 
learned  friend  takes  a  short  turn  to  the  Glass- 
house at  Codnor,  and  makes  him  answer  that 
the  prisoner  5vas  standing  at  the  door  there 
with  a  pike  in  the  rain  under  the  ea?es.  Then 
follows  the  question,  <<  Did  that  prerent  your 
escaping  r*  I  think  that  was  not  quite  a  fair 
way  of  putting  the  question,  for  the  answer 
might  ha?e  been  true,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  it  entirely  false.  He  ought  to  have 
been  asked  what  did  prevent  him ;  and  then  if 
the  prisoner  did  any  act  with  that  intention, 
the  evidence  would  have  been  regular  and 
material.  But  this,  which  would  have  been 
the  proper  course,  is  not  adopted,  and  the 
evidence  is  left  by  my  learned  friend  to  re- 
ceive that  interpretation  which  suspicion  may 
attach  to  it.  But  my  friend  Mr.  Cross  did  not 
leave  it  in  that  degree  of  doubt,  he  boldly 
pressed  the  point  home,  and  asked  in  his 
examination  what  Isaac  Ludlam  did  to  prevent 
the  witness  from  escaping.  You  heard  the 
witness  declare  upon  his  oath,  that  Isaac  Lud- 
lam neither  said  nor  did  anything,  but  only 
that  he  had  some  supposition  of  his  own  about 
it.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  the  lives  of  men 
are  to  be  sacrificed  f  is  it  thus  that  charges  of 
high  treason  should  be  proved  ?  on  loose  and 
insufficient  evidence  so  pieced  together 
by  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate,  as  to  give 
a  mere  imagination  the  semblance  of  a 
fact  ?  Are  innocent  men  in  this  manner  to  be 
sworn  out  of  the  world  ? — I  hope  you  have  re- 
mariced  this ;  I  think  you  ooula  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  course  of  that  examination ;  and  I  am 
confident  you  feel  with  me,  that  the  result 
amounts  to  nothing. 

Now,  whether  he  was  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  active  in  his  obedience  to  the  captain,  I 
confess  appears  to  me,  under  such  circum- 
stances, very  immaterial,  for  the  captain  and 
Turner  were  cleariy  assuming  tne  lead, 
marching  out  of  the  rank ;  Brandreth  acting 
in  the  highest  place,  and  Turner  in  the  second, 
and  this  poor  man's  name  was  hardly  meiv- 
tioned  on  their  triab ;  he  was  in  the  rear  of 
all ;  is  he  to  be  made  the  third  in  command,  in 
activity  and  forwardness,  merely  because 
William  Smith  saw  him  at  the  door  vrith 
a  pike,  and  because  to  some  other  person  he 
said,  <<  no,  I  cannot  let  you  ^o1**  Indeed  it 
was  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  that,  but 
only  "  you  must  go  forward  with  us."  Two 
other  men  were  in  this  rear  rank,  who  are  re- 
presented to  be  fully  as  active  as  he ;  those  no 
doubt  *were  younger  men,  and  one  of  the  vrit- 
^esses  says  James  Taylor,  and  the  prisoner, 
and  another,  were  the  rear-guard.  Now  I 
ask  you,  whether,  in  all  reason  and  probability, 
it  was  not  James  Taylor,  and  the  other,  who 
were  keeping  the  men  together  ?  The  mistake 
is  easy,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  the  prisoner's 
•oy  otherwise  coBseatiog  to.the  acti  of  the 


mob,  than  as  be  accompanied  them  to  watdi 
over  the  safety  of  his  sons,  and  to  bring  them 
home  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ibe  few  words  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  the  prisoner,  are  also  pressed 
vrith  considerable  v^emence  against  him.  I 
confess  that  short  conversation  strikes  me  in  m 
different  light,  and  whatever  suspicion  it  may 
excite  in  you,  or  the  attorney-general,  still  I 
am  sure  you  will  see  that  it  is  nothing  mora, 
and  it  is  not  by  suspicion,  but  by  convincing 
proof,  that  this  man  is  to  be  condemned  <2 
the  basest  and  heaviest  of  crimes.  Mr.  Good- 
win, with  a  feeling  that  does  honour  to  his 
humanity,  seeing  a  peaceable  old  man,  whom 
he  knew  so  well,  walking  among  these  persona 
prepared  for  outrage,  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
*'  good  God,  Isaac,  are  you  there  ?  go  home, 
the  law  will  be  too  strong  for  you ;  you  have  m 
halter  about  your  nedL ;  I  will  give  you  pro* 
tection,  come  into  my  office."  It  was  a  friendly 
and  a  generous  offer ;  but  if  he  had  accepted 
it,  he  must  have  left  his  sons  behind;  they 
were  not  within  hearing  at  the  moment ;  and 
if  the  prisoner  had  made  any  effort,  Un  the 
purpose  of  addressing  them,  what  think  yoa 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  captain  ? 
Do  you  believe  he  would  have  tamely  permitted 
them  to  vrithdraw  ?  or  would  he  have  hesitated 
to  repeat  the  outrageous  act  he  had  committed 
at  Mrs.  Hepworth's }  do  you  doubt,  that  if  he 
had  seen  this  man,  who  is  represented  as  liie 
rear^guard  and  the  third  'officer,  attempt  to 
desert,  he  would  have  laid  him  low  at  his  feett 
his  two  sons  might  have  shared  his  &te ;  at  all 
events,  they  would  have  been  left  as  hostages 
in  the  hanos  of  an  exasperated  leader,  exposed 
to  his  dangerous  revenge,  and  hurried  into  Ins 
violent  courses.  I  think  there  is  somethiog 
distressing  in  this  man's  answer  to  Mr.  Good- 
vrin's  solicitation ;  **  I  have  gone  too  far,  I 
cannot  retract ;  I  must  go  on ;"  it  marks  Uie 
agitation  of  a  man  alarmed  for  himself,  and  for 
those  roost  dear  to  him,  and  deferred  by  tiia 
immediate  fear  of  death  alone,  from  accepting 
the  proffered  shelter  so  suitable  to  his  grey  haiis. 
Mr.  Goodwin  says,  we  vrould  have  hazarded 
our  own  lives  in  his  defence,  after  offering  to 
protect  him ;  and  I  give  entire  credit  to  die 
sentiment ;  but  though  this  man  had  not  iht 
courage  and  promptitude  of  mind  to  accept 
that  refuge,  at  the  moment,  from  fear  lor  him« 
self,  or  from  affection  to  his  sons,  or  from  both 
motives  acting  at  once  upon  a  timorous  miod, 
for  God's  sake,  let  not  that  be  taken  as  proof  of 
high  treason ;  when  nothing  is  disclosed  incoo- 
si9tent  vrith  the  views  taken  by  my  learned 
friend  and  myself,  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
case,  and  of  the  object  with  vrhich  (he  prisoner 
first  joined  this  party. 

I  do  not  trouole  you  by  going  particularljr 
through  the  evidence,  though  I  hope  you  will 
attend  to  every  part  of  it,  when  it  is  summed 
up  by  the  learned  judge ;  keepiuff  the  two  ofH 
posite  suppositions  in  your  minds„  and  con- 
paring  them  vrith  the  evidence,  as  it  goes 
•long.    Yott^ill  then  «^  wlirtlwr  ov  ^S^^ 
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■itioB  of  wtaAwm  it  aoi  at  Iflttt  u  probibta  m 
IIhU  whkb  my  Iflwned  irmA  hai  to  unneco*- 
flahiy  brought  forward,  caleiiUted  at  it  i»  to 
^■dte  a  DTcjudice  aijiainst  the  piitootry  in  the 
■uiida  or  the  jury;  but  not  at  all  more  calcn* 
lued  to  prote  him  guilty  of  thit  panicular 
crime,  than  if  it  was  to  receiTe  aiiy  other 
legal  detcription ;  aud  therefore  I  think  meet 
Wiflt  to  be  pressed  against  him,  upon  the  pre* 
teat  occasion. 

Another  general  obsenration  teems  &iriy  to 
iiite  out  of  the  eTidence.  One  or  two  witnesses 
kftve  stated  that  the  prisoner  said  sooiethiog 
•bout  n  parliament  being  held  at  Nottingham, 
and  that  the  ]iarty  were  going  to  guard  that  par- 
liament. Now  suppose  anything  of  that  sort  to 
bftvebeen  said  by  him,  what  was  it  more  than 
•dopting  the  eaprestiont  be  heard  from  those 
avomid  him,  telling  his  neighbours,  who  like 
ymtelf  were  compelled  to  accompany  them, 
tribal  he  had  heard  these  people  say  they  were 
ikotti)    la  not  that  the  hxi  account  to  be 

K!  tupposim^  an  unA>rtunate  necessity  to 
constrained  any  of  you  to  join  a  Tiolent 
and  otttrageoua  party,  and  that  you  were  kept 
«loBg  with  them,  bv  fear  or  atfedion ;  if  any 
•f  Toor  friends  had  been  compelled  to  join  von, 
iM  had  inquired  what  it  all  tbb  hubbub^ 
viNre  are  you  going,  and  what  are  you  about  ? 
yMi  would  aaluially  haife  vepealeil  the  infoona* 
tion  yo«  had  beard  y  would  have  said,  that  they 
Wd  talked  of  a  parliaii'ioatat  Nottingham ;  and 
4mt  yon,  that  is  the  party,  which  yon,  like  the 
pritoner  had  been  forced  to  join,  were  going  to 
Mard  that  suppoeed  parliament,  to  get  a  bigger 
Sm4  ^  to  attain  any  other  object  which  had 
been  discussed  iu  hit  pretenoe.  Does  it  fol* 
lew  from  his  repeating  these  pretences,  that  he 
•eneurred  in  them,  and  meant  to  be  active 
im  demolishing  the  constitution  of  his  country  ? 
This  imaginary  parhament  at  Nottingham  it 
m  new  speculation ;  wc  beard  of  it  on  no  former 
trial ;  it  it  one  of  the  nsany  delusions  which 
this  unfortunate  captainir&s  made  to  practise  on 
kit  followers,  by  the  fjersons  who  employed 
bim ;  it  was  no  object  of  this  pris^mer's ;  there 
it  BO  expression  of  such  a  kinJ  traced  to  him 
during  any  part  of  hia  life ;  and  as  to  the  reed- 
aas  of  that  paper,  if  you  can  believe  it  upon  the 
evidence  of  these  witnesses,  it  is  fairly  explained 
by  supposing  he  read  it  without  adverting  to 
sit  meaning  or  consequences,  because  no  other 
0f  the  (tarty  vras  learned  enout^  to  do  so. 
TVe  time  of  his  leaving  that  party  is  not  in  evi- 
ide&oe ;  he  might  have  left  it  before  Asbury  and 
Martin,  or  have  stayed  after  them  ;  they  were 
all  drinking  there,  it  was  a  public  party,  and 
if  to  rath  and  absurd  a  conversation  took  place, 
the  bearerstaight  naturally  snppote  there  could 
be  no  formed  intention  upon  the  subject,  and 
thai  nobody  could  be  mad  enongh  to  talk  of 
■ueh  a  deugn  in  a  publio-house  if  they  had 
nally  oontem  plated  its  execution. 

In  enforcing  the  probable  supposition  that 
4be  prisoner  vrent  among  the  noters  for  the 
purnote  ef  being  near  hit  sons  in  the  hour  of 
fM^i^  I  haw,  periiapt,  fone  fuzthcr  tbn  I 


Bted;  for  when  you  And  perli«i  abnaed  and 
cootroUed  by  a  man,  who  hat  the  power  !• 
wield  tbem  to  hit  purpoeet,  it  it  too  aiuieb  to 
tay  that  every  one  of  taem  it  bound  to  give  aa 
aeeountof  hioMelf  and  hit  own  intentiooei  li 
it  for  the  attorney-geaecal,  it  is  for  hina  wbo 
prosecutes,  for  him  who  oharget  that  criminal 
intention  which  constitutes  the  treaaoa,  to 
satisfy  you  that  it  exisu  in  the  particular  case  ; 
and  I  |M:rbap9  have  gone  out  of  the  way  in 
arguing  that  his  motives  might  be  inaocent^ 
since  thcire  has  been  no  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence iioin  any  quaiter,  to  persuade  you  to  be- 
lieve theiM  guilty. 

On  the  law  that  is  applicable  to  Ibit  eswM,  I 
will  not  difsenible  that  I  find  myself  under 
tome  ditf iculty ;  I  should  have  paused  b«ibi«  I 
renewe<l  that  discuation  if  my  learned  friend, 
the  atton*cy>;eneral,  had  net  ielt  itneceasary, 
in  a  most  in^euiout,  a  mott  elaborate  aad 
tuUle  argument,  to  revert  to  that  tobjecty  aod 
answer  the  reatooiugs  before  adduced,  tbaa 
treatinc;  it  at  a  question  ttill  open  to  further 
invetligatiim.  For  ro^  own  port,  I  cannot  help 
bowing  under  the  weight  ot  authority,  tbougls 
my  ntiison  may  remain  unconvinced ;  but  wham 
I  am  told,  liy  a  learned  counsel,  that  such  and 
each  argumuutt  lefate  an  opinion  which  I 
Bkott  honestly  and  conscientiously  entertain,  I 
cannot  shrink  from  the  contest.  I  v^iiX  set 
my  reasons  in  array  against  his  aod  show  yoa 
why  Ins  opinion  ought  not  to  prevail.  I  know 
my  inability  to  contend  witk  my  learned  friend, 
but  I  will,  on  such  a  challenge,  descend  inta 
the  listt  onoe  again,  and  renew  the  combat 
in  so  good  a  cause. 

On  a  late  occasion,  mv  learned  friend 
begpan  with  stating,  that  what  amounts  to  a 
levying  of  war,  must  be  a  question  of  law ; 
that  was  his  first  maxim.  I  can  only  state 
again,  from  my  lord  Hale,  that  he  entertains 
exactly  the  opposite  o)>inion,  expressly  declar- 
ing that  what  is  a  levying  of  war,  is  in  trutli, 
and  must  be  a  question  of  fact  alone.  I  will 
state  also  what  is  said  in  Mr.  £ast*s  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  from  the  manuscript  summarr 
already  spvkcn  of,  ^  It  must,  in  general,  be  dit- 
flcult  in  the  inception  of  inteitinc  troubles,  to 
fix  the  period  wlien  opposition  totlie  established 
government  shalf  be  said  to  wear  the  formid- 
able a]>i>earaiioe  of  insurrection,  and  to  oonsti- 
lute  wiiat,  in  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  called  a 
levying  of  war  ag-aintt  the  kiug ;  it  is  ntxictly, 
tliercfore,  a  qucstioa  of  fact,  to  be  tried  by  the 
jury  under  all  Ibo  circuinsLnuces."  Such  is  tUa 
text  drawn  from  th«i  purest  uuthorities ;  that  is 
the  Uw  of  the  land ;  dues  it  or  dves  it  not  coc^ 
tradict  the  assertion  of  my  learned  fri4iiHl,tbe 
attorney  general f  and  which  of  us  is  right? 
When  I  am  accused  of  contending  against 
grave  authorities,  my  learned  fiiend  must  take 
his  share  of  that  ceusure,  for  his  urgument  is  at 
variance  with  the  flrreatest.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
says,  *'  what  shall  be  said  to  be  a  levying  of 
war,  is  in  truth  a  question  of  fact,  and  requires 
many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  denomina- 
tioDi  which  it  nay  be  dimciiU  to  e  aumerata  or  to 
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define;"  but  beoBiiaeUU  difficult  to  eDomeiaU 
and  define  what  the  circmnstaiices  are  belbre- 
haod,  therefore  I  contend,  in  opposition  to 
tkat  doctrine,  that  it  must  be  a  question  in  each 
case  for  the  jury  ;  and  if  that  were  otherwise, 
if  the  judges  are  at  liberty,  in  violation  of 
the  plain  letter  of  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd, 
to  take  upon  them  to  create  treasons  by  con- 
struction, and  ingraft  a  new  oCTence  u|x>n  it,  I 
say  the  statute  had  better  not  lia?e  pa^ied ;  in- 
stead of  securing  the  subject,  it  would  only 
lead  to  what  sir  Malthew  llalc  calb  a  new  set 
of  constructive  and  interpretative  treasons; 
which  we  ought  to  be  very  wary  in  nniliiply« 
ing,  for  no  man  can  say  where  it  will  end. 

My  learned  friend  speaks  in  the  language  of 
panegyric  of  the  judges  who  have  pronounced 
opinions  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  speak  of  the  late  judges,  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  in  particular,  and  lord-chie(^justice 
Holt,  in  any  terms  but  those  of  the  highest  re- 
spect.  But  Mr.  Justice  Foster  does  not  affect 
to  lay  down  his  opinion  as  a  matter  of  antlio- 
rihr,  for  he  founds  it  on  decisions,  to  which  he 
refers  as  the  premises  on  which  his  oondusion 
rests.  To  us,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting 
that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  it  can 
never  be  impro|)er  to  inquire,  whether  autho* 
rities  are  consonant  with  reason,  or  whether 
they  support  the  inference,  and  above  all^ 
whether  they  can  be  reconciled  witli  the  words 
•f  the  act  of  parliament,  from  which  alone 
the  judges  derive  their  power.  Then  see  wliat 
the  act  provides :  **  As  the  justices  of  our  lord 
the  king  assigned  in  divers  counties  have  ad- 
judged persons  guilty  of  treasons,  for  divers 
causes  unknown  to  the  law,  mav  it  please  our 
lord  the  king,  and  the  great  aad  wise  men  of 
the  land,  to  declare  tkt  PJtins  of  treason  ia 
this  present  parliament/'  The  statote  then  lays 
down,  that  compassing  the  death  of  the  king 
is  treason,  and  so  is  levying  war  against  the 
king  in  his  realm.  It  then  enumerates  and  de- 
fines other  acts,  whidi  shall  also  be  deemed 
treason,  and  proceeds  to  that  most  remarkable 
provision,  that  if  any  new  cases  shall  arise,  the 
judges  shaU  not  presume  to  decide  it,  but  shall 
refer  it  to  the  king  and  his  parliament  to  pro- 
nounce whether  they  be  treason  or  not  Upon  ibis 
clause  lord  Coke  speaks  in  language  the  roost 
forcible  and  pointed ;  ^  If  that  be  not  within 
the  words  of  this  act,  then  by  ibree  of  a  clause 
hereafter,  it  cannot  be  adjudged  treason 
until  it  be  declared  treason  by  parliament, 
which  is  the  remedy  in  that  case  whidi  the 
aaken  of  the  law  provided."  But,  gentlemen, 
you  well  know  that  the  judges  are  not  the  maken 
of  the  law,  but  the  ezpcwndert;  they  an  not 
to  legislate,  but  to  interpret  whai  is  really 
doubtful,  which  this  act  it  not ;  for  the  same 
lord  Coke  lays  it  down,  that  ^  nothing  is  Ml  to 
the  construction  of  the  judge,  if  it  be  not  speci- 
fied and  particulariied  before  by  this  act.  A 
happy  sanctuary  or  place  of  teftige  forjudges  lo 
lly  unto,  that  no  man's  blood  and  ruin  of  his 
€imilv  do  lie  upon  their  eonacieoeet  agninst 
lawr    And  all  this  for  a  clear  reason,  which 


he  bad  before  aanoiiaced  in  language  whiohi 
though  rather  quaint,  is  neither  inelegant  nor 
unfeeling,  and  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  you.  ''  All  this  was  done  in  several 
ages,  that  the  fair  lillies  and  roses  of  the  ^rown 
might  flourish,  and  not  be  stained  by  seveie 
and  sanguinary  statutes.'*  This  then  was  tha 
ol\ject  oHung  Edward  3rd,  and  his  parliament^ 
and  I  ask  you  whether  this  object  was  not  yio* 
lated,  when,  in  opposition  to  such  expreia 
provisions,  instead  of  going  to  the  parliament 
iat  a  decUuration  of  new  treason,  the  judges  m 
the  rcicpa  of  Henry  8th,  declared  that  the  rising 
of  workmen  to  enhance  wages  was  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm.  Tku  is 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  sjrstem  of  ooa^ 
structive  treason,  and  the  authority  to  whicb 
all  subsequent  cases  refer;  for  the  judges  oC 
late  times,  whom  we  all  agree  to  honour,  did 
not  deduce  their  opinion  from  the  statuUr 
itself,  but  thought  themselves  bound  to  hold 
that  opiuiou,  because  Ueniy  8th's  judges  p»^ 
fossed  a  simihur. 

Now  let  me  suppose  that  this  act  had  paaaed 
only  the  last  summer,  instead  of  five  hnndvod 
years  ago,  with  this  enactment,  that  nothing 
should  be  treason  but  what  is  there  reheaned  | 
if  the  parliament  had  said  to  judges,  we 
this  act  for  the  purpoae  of  defining  and 
ing  your  powers,  and  preventing  yon  from 
tending  the  letter  of  the  law,  by  any  constrofrf 
tion  whatever ;  ifyou,  gentlemen,  had  been  u»* 
panelled  as  a  jury  to  try  whethera  particular  of* 
Koce  described  m  the  act  had  been  conimittnd^ 
what  would  have  been  your  surprise  at  hearia^ 
from  any  iudge,  that  yon  had  no  right  tft 
attend  to  what  parliament  had  done;  thatthon|^ 
parliament  had  referred  the  qaestion  to  yam 
conscience  and  jodgment,  you  must  act  cm 
the  conscience  and  judgment  of  theooor^F 
Upon  such  an  occasion— the  question  arising 
for  the  first  time  on  a  recent  act— I  presume  nm 
jury  would  be  disposed  to  pay  mocli  defemiM 
to  that  doctrine :  but  after  a  lapse  of  eges,  1km 
abuse beooaoes  inveterate;  ana  thmigh  cow 
mencing  in  bad  times  and  continuing  in  1km 
worst,  at  last  it  assumes  the  character  of  that 
veiy  law  which  it  repeals^  and  judges  and  juriM 
forgetting  their  sacrad  functions,  and  thinking 
only  how  to  please  and  flatter  the  crown,  eott* 
spire  to  render  it  incurable.  The  first  aHtboiu 
ity  is  under  Henry  8th,  the  second  ntder 
Qiarles  2iid,  and  from  that  time  the  snbfeet  k 
continued  to  the  case  of  Daramaree  and  Puh 
chase,  which  my  learned  firiend  on  this  iMtiwifni 
has  abstained  from  mentioning ;  that  oua»  I 
still  confidently  submit,  cannot  be  law.  Sir 
Matthew  Ilale  says,  it  is  a  qnestion  of  foct ;  M 
special  verdici  is  found  stating  all  the  fads  | 
for  whom?  the  judges.  What  have  jndgaa  to 
do  with  the  facts  ?  they  are  for  the  jury  to  do* 
aide.  Even  supposing  it  proper  for  a  judge  to 
define  to  the  ju^  what  is  a  levying  of  wnr, 
that  it  is  a  rising  for  a  general  purpose;  hail- 
ing stated  that,  they  had  no  right  to  go  fiurtber  ; 
th^  should  have  said,  tdl  us  whether  these 
men  joined  in  a  riling  to  efiictmgeittnlpiir- 
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tKMe?  Bat  It  could  not  be  correct  for  the 
Jvdges  to  pronounce  why  the  prisoners  abused 
the  PresbyterifiDs,  the  frienas  of  the  then 
gofemment,  and  cried,  "  down  with  the  meet- 
ing-houses, and  up  with  Doctor  Sacheverel  I" 
If, indeed,  queen  Anne  being  in  possession  of  the 
Giowo  to  the  disparagement  of  the  right  of  her 
brother,  the  Pretendi-r,  their  hostility  to  meet- 
ing-houses was  a  mere  pretence  for  cloaking 
dengns  against  her  government ;  that  covert 
intention  would  have  property  given  a  treason- 
able character  to  their  outratres.  But  that,  like 
all  other  questions  of  intention,  should  have 
been  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and 
could,  on  no  just  principle,  be  decided  by  the 
judges.  You  have  heard  before  of  the  dmnken 
porter  Purchase,  who  joined  these  rioters,  in 

Crfect  ignorance  of  their  object,  saying  only 
would  go  as  far  as  any  of  them  in  the  cause ; 
tnd  I  will  read  what  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says  of 
his  offence.  Dammaree  was  pardoned,  and 
three  of  the  judges  thought  Purchase  was  not 
gnilty,  nine  of  ihem  I  suppose  holding  that  he 
waa  guilty ;  this  man  likewise  was  pardoned  ; 
both  were  pardoned  ;*  which  gives  fair  rea- 
ton  to  suppose  that  the  construction  of  law 
which  condemned  them  was  doubted  at  the 
time.  ''The  case  of  Purchase  (says  Mr. 
Justice  Foster)  came  fiu  short  of  Dammaree*s, 
both  in  a  legal  and  a  moral  view ;  what  was 
Dammaree's  offence,  in  a  legal  view?  high 
treason.  There  cannot  be  degrees  of  high  trea- 
son. Treason  is  a  higher  felony  than  murder, 
and  murder  a  higher  felony  than  larceny,  but 
there  are  no  degrees  of  high  treason ;"  this 
Boan's  oflence  therefore  comes  far  short  of  trea- 
son, in  Mr.  Justice  Foster*s  opinion ;  he  agrees 
with  tiie  three  judges  who  dissented.  1  am 
Tery  well  content  to  take  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  in  diminisliing  the  mass  of  trea^ 
son,  in  lesseninp;  the  great  evil  arising  from 
constructive  treasons,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  authorities  in  favour  of  I 
such  constructive  treasons  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted in  general.  This  is  the  opinion  which 
lord  Hale  avowed,  lamenting  that  constructive 
treasons  should  ever  have  been  adopted ;  and  | 
though  he  defers  to  the  authority  of  his  brother  j 
judges,  withdrawing  his  own  sanction  from  the  ! 
propriety  of  extending  the  law  to  any  case  not  \ 
expressly  named  in  the  statute.  j 

My  learned  friend's  quotation   from  lord-  ,' 
chief-justice    Holt,   I  own  surprised  me.    If  j 
that  was  the  only  case  to  be  found  since  the  | 
revolution,  and  in  honest  times,  it  does  but 
little  towards  removing  us  from  our  position. 
He  says, "  there  may  be  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  without  immediate  danger  to  his  per-  j 
son,**  that  1   never  disputed  ;  for  if,   in   old  ' 
times,  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  the  lead-  i 
ing  nobles  of  the  realm,  had  engaged  in  a  con-  - 
spiracy,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  castle,  though  : 
the  king  was  not  within  it,  or  attack  the  royal 
forces,  though  not  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  king,  war  might  be  levied  and  treason 
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i  committed.    But  does  that  admissioiii  conform 
to  the  construction,  that  pulling  ddwn  brMbeb 
.  is  levying  war  against  the  king  ?  is  it  possible 
I  to  connect  these  two  cases  by  any  reasonable 
!  analogy?  yet  that  was  war  according  to  the 
servile  judges  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Lord- 
chief-justice  Hale  dissented ;  and  where  judges 
.  dissent  from  the  authority  of  their  brethren,  so 
i  closely  interwoven  with  their  own,  there  can- 
!  not  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the 
\  justness  of  that  principle  which  induces  their 
i  separation.    In  another  case  the  judges  were 
I  equally  divided,  and  left  the  law  uncertain  ; 
but  with  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  ;  my  object 
is  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  argument 
drawn  from  lord-chief-justice  Holt's  expression, 
on  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Friend,  <<  There  may 
be  a  war  levied  without  any  design  upon  the 
king's  person,  or  endangering  of  it,  which,  if 
actually  levied,  is  high  treason ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, if  persons  do  assemble  themselves   and 
act  with  force,  in  opposition  to  some   lafr; 
which  the^  think  inconvenient,  and  hope  there- 
by to  get  It  repealed.''*    Now  that  is  not  the 
point  decided ;  it  is  no  more  than  an  example 
by  way  of  illustration ;  why,  it  would  not  be 
high  treason  to  conspire  to  levy  war,  unless 
that  war  was  actually  levied.    Sir  John  Friend 
had  thus  shaped  his  defence ;  **  you  charge  me 
with  compassing  the  king's  death;  and  you 
prove  merely,  mat  I  conspired  to  levy  vrar 
against  him ;  now,  conspiring  to  le\*y  wrar   is 
not  high  treason,  unless  it  is  actually  levied  .** 
This  was  true,  but  not  applicable,  for  the 
chief-justice  encounters  it  by  a  very  satisfactory 
answer,  *'  You  are  not  indicted  for  levying  war, 
but  for  a  treason  of  a  different  class :  you  are 
charged  with  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  a  conspiracy  to  levy  direct  war,  though 
none  were  leviM,  is  an  overt  act  and  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  compass  his  death."    And 
then  he  states  the  whole  distinction  between 
direct  and  constructive  war.    I  am  so  far  from 
feeling,  that  this  little  incidental  example  af- 
fects the  general  reasoning  we  have  advanced, 
that  I  think  the  citation  of  it,  a  striking  argu- 
ment of  the  little  confidence  reposed   by  my 
learned  friend  in  the  correctness  of  his  owik 
propositions. 

On  the  present  occasion,  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  Dammaree  and  Purchase's  case ;  and 
having  said  already,  what  I  thought  right  about 
it,  I  have  only  to  request  that  you  will  bear 
the  arguments  in  mind.  But,  in  defining  by 
what  criterion  a  levying  of  war  shall  be  distin- 
guished from  a  riot,  it  is  contended,  that  if 
the  object  be  not  private  and  peculiar,  and  re- 
ferrable  to  the  interests  of  the  individuals  act- 
ing, but  of  a  more  general  nature,  it  shall 
cease  to  bo  riot,  and  pass  by  the  name  of  war. 
I  admit  that  to  be  a  distinction,  but  I  deny 
that  it  is  the  only  one,  or  at  all  times  conclu- 
sive. In  truth,  it  only  draws  the  line  between 
treason  and  one  particular  description  of  of- 
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fence  which  bean  tome  resemblarice  to  it. 
To  make  treasoiiy.  a  peculiar  purpose  will  not 
do ;  the  purpose  mu3t  be  general ;  but  an  in- 
teiiigible  purpose  is  sopposed  in  either  case. 
That  distioction  is  introdfuced  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  Shi.,  which  declares,  that  if  people 
diall  ride  armed  over  the  country  merely  to 
make  war  against  one  another,  though  that 
justly  might  be  considered  lerying  war,  yet  it 
shall  not  be  levyinn^  war  against  the  king. 
Thooffh  it  is  the  king's  liuty  to  preserve  the 
tews  Kom  beiog  invaded,  and  the  country  from 
being  endangered  by  civil  commotions ;  yet  it 
is  expressly  declared,  that  such  'private  quar- 
mIb,  however  furious  and  extensive,  shall  not 
be  treason.  To  constitute  treason,  the  quarrel 
ittust  be  against  tlie  state,  aud  when  it  is  con- 
ducted with  competent  force,  it  becomes  a  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  king.  This  definition 
liowever  is  questioned  on  the  other  side ;  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  is  pronounced  imma- 
terial ;  and  most  undoubtedly  so  it  is ;  but  it  is 
moreorer  asserted,  that  the  means  need  not  be 
competent  to  effect  the  object  proposed :  ano- 
ther attack  on  high  authonty,  for  1  can  refer  to 
die  present  lord-chief-justice  of  £ngland,  for 
the  language  I  employed.  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary (said  bis  lordship)  that  there  should  be  an 
armed  force,  for  it  is  laid  down,  with  great  pro- 
priety and  good  sense,  that  if  any  force  be 
niaed  competent  to  the  purpose,  th&t  shall  be 
considered  by  law,  as  a  levying  of  war.'**  In 
this  proposition,  my  learned  friend  finds  some- 
thing absurd  :— <»mpetent  to  the  purpose,  he 
exclaims,  **  that  can  never  be  an  intrredient  in 
the  definition  of  treason  ;  for  if  the  purpose  he 
revolution,  and  the  force  competent,  the  of- 
fenders could  not  be  brought  to  punishment, 
since  the  competent  force  would  subvert  the 
old  government,  and  the  new  one  would  feel 
nothmg  but  gratitude  to  the  insurgents  who  es- 
tablished it.**  I  must  honestly  confess,  with- 
out meaning  anything  uncivil  to  my  learned 
friend,  that  does  strike  me  ns  much  more  like 
a  quibble  than  an  arp^ment :  for  to  be  compe- 
tent to  a  purpos'?  is  not  the  same  thing  as  oe^ 
ing  sure  to  effect  it ;  and  we  know  that  means 
are  frequently  set  in  motion  competent  to  an 
end  whici]  they  do  not  attain,  because  injudi- 
ciously employed,  or  accidentally  defeated,  or 
overpowered  by  superior  force.  As  to  the 
treason  of  compassing  the  death  of  thu  king, 
the  most  trifling  act,  presenting  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  if  there  be  poison  in  it,  might  accomplish 
that  purpose :  any  act  revealing  tlie  treasonable 
mind  is  sufiicient :  but  in  levying  war  to  sub- 
Tert  the  state,  something  like  a  competency  to 
the  purpose — something  like  a  rational  propor- 
tion between  the  instruments  and  the  object — 
is  rendered  necessary  by  that  statute,  which  is 
the  polar  star  to  guide  all  our  decisions  upoii 
this  subject. 

I  find  in  my  notes  another  observation  which 
I  think  I  have  already  answered.  It  was  urged, 
where  levying  war  is  mentioned  in  the  sta^ 
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tule,  a  direct  war  against  the  person  of  the  king 
cannot  be  sdone  contemplatea,  for  that  would 
have  been  already  comprised  in  the  provision 
against  compassing  his  death.  But  I  have  al- 
ready admitted,  that  cases  may  exist — as, 
where  his  castle  or  his  troops  were  assailed  iii 
his  absence  by  a  rebellious  force — which  would 
amount  to  a  clear  levying  of  war  aqainst  the 
king,  without  the  contemplation  of  violence 
against  the  royal  person ;  there  is  therefore  no 
inconsistencv  in  providing  against  both  cases. 

In  his  general  discussion  of  the  law,  mj 
learned  fHend  has  now  resorted  to  a  new  and 
very  refined  piece  of  logic,  raised  on  a  parti- 
cular phrase  m  the  act,  and  I  was  unfortunate 
r  enougn  to  interrupt  my  learned  friend  when  he 
first  produced  it,  not  really  knowing  there  was 
such  a  word  in  the  act.  The  prisoner  is  tried 
for  levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm  ; 
that  is  the  charge  against  him  in  the  language 
of  the  legislature ;  but  in  a  clause  at  the  con* 
elusion  a  diflerent  language  is  introduced,  and 
appUed  to  all  the  treasons  enumerated ;  "  and 
it  IS  to  be  understood  that  in  the  cases  above 
rehearsed,  that  ought  to  be  i^ljudged  treason 
which  extends  to  our  lord  the  king  and  his  roy- 
al majesty."  These  last  words,  by  a  curious 
legal  manoeuvre,  are  attempted  to  be  imported 
into  the  eariier  part  of  the  statute,  which  would 
then  be  read  thus :  '<  it  shall  be  treason  to  levy 
war  not  only  against  the  king,  but  also,  as  a 
distinct  offence,  against  his  royal  majesty;" 
and  then  the  construction  is  to  be  raised.  But 
tliis  would  equally  apply  to  all  the  other  trea- 
sons ;  "  imagining  the  death  of  our  lord  the 
kinc,  or  our  lady  the  queen,  or  their  eldest  son 
and  heir,  violating  the  king's  companion,"  and 
so  on ;  "  bringing  false  money  into  this  realms 
counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England,"  and  all 
the  others.  I  do  most  strenuously  contend 
against  this  inference  and  strain  of  wit,  for  it 
I  would  lead  to  consequences  far  more  extrava- 
gant, than  any  the  most  constructive  judges 
have  ever  thought  of.  It  would  extend  to  every 
opposition  to  a  sheriff,  who  executes  civil  pro- 
cess in  the  king's  name,  and  so  conducts  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  royal 
authority ;  it  would  be  treason  to  commit  the 
slightest  violence  against  the  peace  of  our  lord 
the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity ;  and  though 
no  intention  to  endanger  the  royal  person  or  to 
interfere  with  his  government  were  harboured, 
his  royal  majesty  would  be  infringed,  on  this 
supposition,  and  a  war  be  levied  against  him 
in  his  realm  by  every  riot,  trespass,  and  as- 
sault committed  within  his  dominions. 

So  much  for  what  my  learned  friend  ad^ 
vanced ;  but  observe  also  bow  much  he  passed 
over.  I  heard  nothing  urged  by  him  against 
the  argument  arising  out  of  the  several  riot 
acts,  which  I  trust  you  have  not  forgotten.  I 
repeat  that  yet  unanswered  question ;  If  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  all 
indosures,  and  so  on,  was  levying  war  against 
the  king,  why  was  the  act  of  Edward  VI.  pass- 
ed? By  that  act,  wben  twelve  persons  or 
more  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
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religion  osiablished,  and  of  breakiag  the  law, 
they  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  not  in  all 
eases,  but  only  in  case  they  continue  together 
for  a  certain  period  of  timo,  and  do  not  dii* 
perse  after  proclamation  made.  That  law  en* 
acted  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI ,  re-enacted 
with  alterationii  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  again  put  in  force  by  an  act  against  rebel- 
lious riots  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  never 
cohid  have  been  made  if  the  offences  described 
were  high  treason  before.  1  wait  for  a  reply, 
for  I  have  hf.'ani  none  yet;  and  I  shall  beg  your 
attention  to  that  reply,  when  it  falls  to  my 
learned  friend's  turn  to  address  you. 

These  statutes  suggest  another  illustration  of 
my  leading  principle;  they  prescribe  certain 
penalties  against  persons  assembled  to  the 
number  of  twehe  or  more.  Suppose  it  had 
been  handed  down  to  us,  that  in  an  arbitrary 
reign,  soon  after  the  first  of  those  laws  was 
enacted,  some  judge  had  thus  addressed  a 
Jury :  **  Gentlemen,  yoa  see  it  declared  b^  thii 
act,  that  twelve  persons  meeting  shall  incur 
the  penalties  of  the  act ;  now  the  danger  is  the 
tame  in  an  assembly  of  eleven,  though  not 
within  the  words,  it  is  within  the  mcaniog  of 
the  law,  and  the  judges  therefore  have  agreed 
to  make  that  treason  by  construction.** — Per- 
haps the  act  night  have  said,  that  judges 
should  have  no  such  power,  that  all  construc- 
tion s!;oold  be  excluded  ;  but  no  matter.  Lord 
chief  justice  Jefferies,  when  he  went  the  west- 
ern circuit,  and  destroyed  by  wholesale  the 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  always  recognised  the  princi- 
ple, that  within  the  legal  meaning  of  that  act, 
eleven  were  equal  to  twelve.  Gentlemen, 
could  this  be  endured  ?  would  any  jury  submit 
to  it  ?  It  i»  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such 
times  as  these,  such  a  thing  could  be  attempt- 
ed ;  but  it  is  against  adopting,  in  humane  and 
enlightened  times,  the  sanguinary  practice  of 
reigns  half  barbarous,  that  I  appeal  to  reason, 
common  sense,  and  law.  With  the  opinions 
which  I  entertain,  I  might,  if  the  course  of 
proceeding  were  different,  carry  this  important 
point  to  the  consideration  of  a  court  of  higher 
resort,  and  obtain  a  decision  from  judges  of ' 
higlier  authority,  but  that  cannot  be  dune  here,  I 
the  argument  must  be  stated  in  the  course  of 
my  appeal  to  you,  or  not  at  all.  You  have 
beard  tne  contention  on  both  sides ;  and  I  ask 
you  confidently,  have  I  arg^ied  the  point  on 
fiiir  principles,  and  have  they  received  a  satis- 
factory answer  ?  My  learned  friends  rely  on 
argument,  inference,  and  construction ;  I 
stand  upon  the  plain  letter  of  a  most  intelligi- 
ble statute,  which  ordains,  that  no  construc- 
tion of  law  shall  ever  be  applied  t9  it,  and  that 
any  case  which  is  not  mentioned  therein,  shall 
be  disposed  of,  not  by  the  judges  who  had  for- 
merly abused  their  power,  but  by  our  lord  the 
king  and  his  parliament. 

liiis  is  my  answer  to  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments which  the  learned  attorney-general 
found  it  necessary  to  adduce  in  reply  to  our 
dear  and  simple  legal  propositions;  to  my 


own  mind,  the  answer  we  have  offered  carries 
complete  conviction;  bat  the  decision  vests 
vrith  you. 

Having  thus  argued  the  law,  obsenrsd  on 
the  facts,  and  gone  through  the  evidenco  as 
well  as  1  can,  not  pretending  to  specify  cvei^ 
little  circumstance,  and  admitting  (which  il 
would  be  folly  to  deny)  that  there  baa  been 
great  and  outrageous  mischief  committed  and 
threatened  in  Pentridge  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  satisfSed 
that  you  can  truly  call  the  tumult  a  levying  wnr 
against  the  king  in  his  realm  ?   in  the  second 
place,  as  to  this  poor  unfortunate  man,  walk« 
mg  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  with  all  the  mo- 
tives that  so  evidently  actuated  him,  is  he  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  have  partaken  of  any  genefsl 
purpose,  to  be  considered  guilty  of  the  enor- 
mous offence  of  high  treason }    These  are  the 
questions  to  be  tried,  and  yon  will  try  them 
calmly  and  dispassionatelv.    I  am  snre,  that 
if  yon  feel  it  a  case  of  doubt,  if  you  feel  that 
the  prisoner  has  not  been  fairly  and  conclu- 
sively affected  by  the  evidence  of  that  donht, 
you  will  gladly  give  him  the  advantage.    Snch 
would  l>e  the  direction  of  learned  judges  in  any 
ease ;  bat  in  this,  the  most  important  of  all,  it 
is  your  peculiar  duty  to  watch  vrith  jealousy 
the  extension  of  the  letter  of  so  clear  a  law. 
and  to  be  perfectly  convinced  in  the  words  off 
my  lonl  Coke,  that  the  evidence  is  bronght 
home  to  the  prisoner,  no/  prokM^,  but  prove^ 
obiy ;  mit  6y  argumentt  and  mjeremcts^  wulstrmm 
of  wit,  imt  by  plain,  direei  and  manUitti  proof, 
before  you  return  a  verdict  of  conaemnation* 
If  the  smallest  tittle  of  that  proof  should  he 
wanting,  you  are  bound  by  the  oath  you  have 
taken,   to  acquit  the  prisoner.    But  in  this 
case,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  are  en- 
countered  by  fresh   doubts,   doubts  at  least 
upon  the  law,  doubts  on  the  character  of  the 
transactions,  doubts  on  the  effect  of  the  eri- 
dence,  doubts  on  the  credit  due  to  the  aeoom- 
pliccs  from  whom  it  proceeded,  doubts  as  to 
the  motives,  doubts  as  to  the  expressions. 
The  prisoner  was  but  a  few  hours  with  the 
party :  when  he  left  we  do  not  precisely  knoWy 
but  it  was  certainly  before  the  dragoons  came 
up ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  and  po- 
sitive evidence,  I  submit  that  so  many  douots 
on  the  one  side,  amount  to  absolute  certainty 
on  the  other.    On  retiring  from  the  box,  and 
minutely  examining  the  evidence,  if  yonr minds 
cannot  be  clearly  and  fally  satisfied*  that  this 
unfortunate  man  was  guilty  of  the  high  offence 
imputed  to  him,  you  will  rejoice  in  the  verdict 
you  must  then  pronounce.    By  whom  these 
few  poor  unhappy  and   miserable  wretches 
were  corrupted  and  seduced  from  the  path  of 
duty,  we  are  still  entirely  uninformed;  wa» 
not  that  a  doubt  worth  removing  ?    No  sueh 
attempt  has  been  made,  and  it  casts  upon  the 
whole  proceeding  a  cloud  of  the  blackest  sa»« 
picion.    You  will  ask  yourselves  why  it  has 
Deen  kept  back,  and  not  convict  a  man  npow 
evidence  thus  managed  and  selected,  and  upoir 
a  few  circtunstanoes  picked  out  of  a  long  seriies 
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of  (ransactions,  without  knowing  the  origin 
and  source  of  aJI,  and  who  it  wns  that  tempted 
the  miserable  captain  to  betray  these  ignorant 
villagers  into  guilt  and  ruin. 

It  will  then  be  your  happy  privilege  to  gi?e 
a  turn  to  these  prosecutions ;  this  victim  must 
l>e  sared  by  your  verdict ;  for  the  proof  is  ma* 
nifestly  defective,  and  the  case  abounds  with 
doubt.  I  revert  not  to  the  past ;  but  how  en- 
viable is  your  distinction,  how  blessed  the  lot 
that  Providence  has  cast  upon  you  I  The  waters 
pf  wrath  are  beginning  to  subside;  it  is  for 
you  to  bold  out  the  olive  branch,  the  auspicious 
symbol  of  pardon,  hope,  and  joy.  Yours  will 
be  the  blessing  of  the  peace- makers,  yours  will 
be  the  blessing  of  the  merciful,  who  shall  ob- 
tain that  mercy  which  they  extend  to  others. 
You  will  feel,  witli  exalted  pleasure,  that  your 
feelings  can  be  reconciled  with  your  duty ;  you 
will  return  to  your  homes  with  undoubting 
consciences,  and  embrace  your  families  with 
arms  unstained  by  blood ;  you  will  leave  to 
your  children  as  their  best  inheritance,  the 
memory  of  that  just  and  humane  verdict,  the 
record  of  your  honesty,  your  firmness,  and 
irour  independence,  which  will  be  the  pride 
and  glory  of  your  latest  posterity,  as  long  as 
that  constitution  endures,  which  is  indebted 
for  its  life,  its  health,  and  its  excellence,  to 
|he  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott, — Isaac  Ludlam,  if  you 
wish  to  say  any  thing  in  addition  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Your  counsel,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so ;  and  this  is  the  proper  time  for  you  to 
do  it. 

/soar  Ludlam. — I  will  leave  it  to  my  counsel, 
my  lord. 

REPLY. 

Mr.  SolicUar  CenettU, — Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury ;  it  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  reply 
to  the  observations  which  nave  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  by  his  counsel;  and  to 
call  Wek  your  attention  from  the  powerful  ap- 
peal which  has  been  made  to  your  feelings 
oy  my  learned  friend  who  last  addressed  you, 
to  that  which  you  alone  have  to  consider  upon 
the  present  occasion,  the  facts  and  the  law  as 
applicable  to  this  case.  Your  decision  is  not 
to  oe  influenced  by  those  feelings  which  every 
man  must  entertain  upon  an  occasion  like  the 
present  tovi'ards  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at 
the  bar ;  nor  is  your  verdict  to  be  affected  by 
any  thing  which  has  taken  place  upon  former 
trials,  or  by  what  may  succeed  tlie  present ; 
your  decision  is  to  be  formed  upon  the  facts  of 
this  particular  case,  and  to  those  alone  your 
iattention  will  be  by  me  directed. 

The  situation  which  I  fill  upon  the  present 
occasion  precludes  me,  even  if  my  inclination 
were  not  in  unison  with  my  duty,  from  ad- 
dressing any  topics  to  you,  which  can  either 
excite  your  prejudices  or  your  feelings.  To 
my  learned  friends  who  adaressed  you  for  the 
srisoners,  that  is  reserved,  and  properly  so; 
put  to  me,  the  siogle  duty  ismains  of  caWyy 


temperately,  dispassionately,  without  attempt- 
ing, as  I  have  already  said,  to  rouse  your  pre- 
judices or  to  influence  your  feelings,  address- 
ing what  1  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  to 
your  understandings,  and  to  your  understand- 
ings alone. 

I  had  expected,  from  the  discussions  which 
have  already  at  so  much  length  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  these  trials,  that  I  should  not 
have  had  the  task  of  addressing  you  again  upon 
the  law  of  the  case ;  and  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  during  the 
whole  indeed  of  the  speech  of  the  learned 
I  counsel  who  first  spoke  to  you,  and  the  greater 
part  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Den  man's 
address,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  notion,  that 
the  point  was  at  rest,  that  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  one  syl- 
lable upon  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  charge 
now  preferred  a^inst  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  that  1  might  confine  myself  to  what  I 
humbly  apprehend  to  be  your  province  and 
your  duty  upon  the  present  occasion. 

What  is  the  constitution  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
of  which  every  Englishman  is  so  proud,  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  which  he  boasts,  over  all 
the  legal  institutions  of  other  countries  ?    It 
is,  that  the  prisoner  aceuscd  of  a  crime  shall 
be  tried  by  twelve  of  his  fellow-subjects,  who 
are  to  determine  upon  the  facts ;  and  that  the 
judges  of  the  land,  persons  of  education,  of 
experience,  of  learning,  who  have  made  the 
law  of  the  country  their  peculiar  study,  are  to 
explain  that  law,  and  state  it  to  the  jury  who 
are  assembled,  as  you  are,  to  decide  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  accused ;  but 
Uiat  with  the  judges,   and  with  them   only, 
shall  be  confided  the  exposition  of  the  law 
upon  which  those  jurymen  are  to  act ;   and  I 
must  confess,  that  with  all  that  respect  which 
I  and  every  man  must  entertain  for  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  my  learned  friend  who  last  ad- 
dressed you,  and  which  have  been  so  conspi- 
cuously displayed  upon  the  present  trials,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  ui)(e,  upon  the  first 
trial,  and  to  hear  it  repeated  upon  the  present, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  with  respect  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason ;  for  such  there  is,  if  he 
be  correct — that  there  is,  I  say,  a,  distinction 
in  the  trial  of  the  oflence  of  high  treason,  from 
every  other  which  can  be  brought  before  yon 
for  your  decision  ;   and  that,  upon  that  most 
heinous  of  all  crimes  in  our  penal  code,  you 
are  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  facts  but  of  the 
law  of  the  case ;    I  say,  I  was  surprised,  be- 
cause I  verily  believe  it  was  the  fitst  time  that 
such  a  proposition  ever  was  laid  down  in  a 
court  of  justice;  it  is  unconfirmed   by  any 
former   decision,    and    unsupported,    1    will 
venture  to  say,  by  a  single  authority  or  writer 
on  the  subject.    I  therefore  beg  leave  to  state 
to  you  with  great  humility,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  I  shall 
be  confirmed  in  what  I  say  by  the  judges  who 
preside  upon  this  occasion,  that  that  is  not  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  that  the  crime  of  high 
tmaon  is  to  be  tried  like  every  other  ccimA  \ 
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TOO  are  to  hear  from  the  learned  judges  what  to  you  a  passage  from  the  argument  of  the 
in  point  of  law  constitutes  the  oticnco,  and  chief-justice  in  the  case  of  Purchase  and  Dam- 
then  you  ure  to  juJ^e  whether  the  facts  ])roved  maree,  who  joined  with  others  in  pulling  down 
bring*  the  prisoner's  casu  within  that  law  or*  meeting-houses:  ''when  a  multitude  is  aiitem- 
not.  bled,  and  force  used,  not  for  any  private  end 

My  learned  friend,  in  hi^  argument  on  the    or  revenge,  but  upon  a  pretence  which  is  pub^ 
law,  which  he  has  resumed  today,  has  stated    lie  and  general,  it  has,  in  ail  agrt,  been  ad- 

" •    -  -.         [>wD,  and 

from  the 
tbat 

persons  to  judg  I.*  of  the  construction  of  that  act  case,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne;  and  be 
of  parliament.  Wliat  authority  docs  my  learn-  states,  as  you  hear,  that  to  have  been  adjudged 
ed  frii'nd  produce  for  this  ?  \\  ho,  by  the  in  all  ages  a  le^^ing  war  against  the  crown, 
constitution  of  tiic  country,  is  to  expound  tlic  and  high  treason  ;  and  the  other  learned  judges 
neauini;  of  an  act  of  yiurliament  upon  any  upon  that  occasion  had  no  doubt  upon  the  law. 
subject  f  Is  it  you,  who  from  your  situation  My  learned  friend  has  most  ingeniously  cndea- 
in  life,  and  from  your  pursuits  and  studies,  voured  to  satisfy  you  that  three  of  the  judges 
cannot  be  supposed  to  understand  correctly  1  differed  in  that  case  from  the  others  ;  but  in 
the  laws  of  the  country,  or  the  expositions  of  i  what  did  they  differ?  not  upon  the  law  of  the 
acts  of  parliament;  or  is  it  the  learned  judges  case,  but  upon  the  facts  found;  they  doubted 
of  the  land  ?  1  bt'g  leave  to  state,  that  with  |  whether  Purchase  had  been  sufficiently  shown 
respect  to  the  construction  of  this  or  any  act  of  •  to  have  been  privy  to  the  design  the  other 
parliament  (if  the  construction  were  doubtful    parties  had  in  view,  and  therefore  they  doubted. 


Trhich  1  will  shew  you  that  it  is  not),   if  this 
act  of  parliament,    instead  of  having  been 


upon  the  whole,  whether  he  was  guilty  of  the 
high  treason  imputed  to  him ;  but  they  had 


passed  so  many  centuries  aqo,  and  having  re-  ■  not  the  least  particle  of  doubt  upon  the  general 
ceivcd  so  many  decisions  upon  it,  had  passed  ■  law,  the  whole  of  them  concurred,  that  if  he 
the  last  session,  still  you  are  bound  to  receive  j  was  a  party  to  the  transaction,  and  privj  to 
the  exposition  of  it  from  the  learned  judges ;  •  the  views  of  the  others,  he  was  as  much  Groitty 
that  you  are  not  yourselves  to  put  tlie  con-  i  of  high  treason  as  the  rest,  for  that  the  law  of 
struction  upon  it,  but  to  receive  it  from  those  |  high  treason  as  applicable  to  that  case  was  un- 
by  whom  by  the  law  it  is  directed  to  be  ex-  |  equivocal  and  clear. 

plained ;  therefore  taking  my  learned  friend's  j     Then  my  learned   friend  has  stated   that, 
instance,  if  this  was  the  first  case  triud  upon  ,  which  as  a  lawyer  I  confess  I  was  again  sur- 
this  act  of  parliament,  you  wouij  be  l>ouna  to    prised  at ;  he  stated  upon  the  former  f>ccasion, 
receive  the  construction  to  be  put  u\^n  that    which  I  then  omiitea  to  notice,  that  it  was 
act,  from  thu  jutls;cs  who  preside  u|:on  this    most  clearly  a  question  for  the  jury  ;  for  if  it 
occasion.     Hut  that  however  is  not  tlie  fact    were  not  why  did  they  find  a  special  verdict 
here;  and  though  my  learned  fnt;i id  considers     in  the  case  of  Damaree  and  Purchiise  ?  why, 
it  as  a  misfortune  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  .  that  very  circumstance  shows,  that  my  learned 
and  those  to  he  tried,  that  this  act  passed  so    friend's  pnnciple  is  wroncr ;  he  said  hv  did  not 
long  ago,  and  tliat  decisions  have  taken  place    understand«^'hy  they  found  a  special  vr.rdict, 
which  have  left  no  doubt  upon  the  law  of  the    and  referred  it  to  the  judges  for  their  docisioo. 
case ;  yet  you,  on  thu  contrary,  and  every  one    I  will  tell  him  why :   it  was  because  they  did 
who  hears  inc  will,  I  am  sure,  congratulate    not  consider  themselves,  and,  were  not   the 
yourselves  that  this  is  not  the  first  case,  and  :  judges  of  the  law  ;  they  said,  we  will  find  the 
that  the  learned  judges  are  not  for  the  first  j  facts  upon  this  occasion,  because  we  doubt 
time  considering  this  act  of  parliament  and  its    how  far  the  law  may  apply  to  those  facts,  and 
construction,  but  that  they  have  before  them  >  had  rather  that  the  judges  should  docidc  upon 
decisions  upon  it,  unvaried  from  their  com-  .  the  law  ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to  high  trea- 
mencemcnt  down  to  the  present  period,  acted  '  son  ;  every  charge  brought  before  a  jury  for 
ui>onccnturyaftercentury,tiUiu  last  the  current    trial  invulves  a  question  of  law  and  fact;  the 
ot  decisions  is  so  clear  and  uniform,  that  no  <  law  must  define  what  the  offence  is,  and  then 
writer  upon  the  subject  entertains  the  slightest  I  the  jury  must  decide  whether  the  facts  bring 
doubt  upon  it.  j  the  particular  case  within  that  principle  of  law, 

Without  tiring  you  or  fatiguing  the  couit  {  and  if  they  doubt  upon  the  question,  then  it 
with  citing  authorities  upon  that  which  has  .  has  been  the  practice  to  refer  that  question  to 
been  already  so  ably  laid  down  in  this  place,  the  learned  judf^es,  who  are  to  decide  upon  that 
upon  the  former  trialK,  1  will  state  in  the  Ian-  !  law  ;  for  illustration,  taka  a  common  instance  ; 


guage  of  a  former  cliief-justice  of  the 
King's-bench,  tliat  the  unil'orm  decision,  the 
decision  from  the  very  lime  this  statute  has 


I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  serving  upon  juries  at  thp  assizes  ;  a  man  is 
there  indicted  for  burgLiry ;    who  is  to  deters 


passed  down  to  the  present,  has  been,  that  an  |  mine  what  a  burglary  is  .'  we  must  refer  fvc 
insurrection  of  the  sort  (I  call  it  an  insurrcc-  \  that  purpose  to  what  the  law  says  shall  consti- 
tiun)  \\hich  has  taken  place  in  this  case,  is  tute  the  offence  of  burglary,  and  the  judge  act- 
most  certainly  and  unquestionably  high  trea-  ■ 
sou  witliin  the  law  as  it  stands.  I  will  just  read                     *  16  iiow.  St.  Tr.  699« 
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ing  upon  tballaw,  wfll  tell  the  juiy  it  mutt  h% 
a  breaking  of  the  house  in  the  night  time,  with 
AQ  intent  to  commit  fekmy ;  the  judge  there- 
fore would  say  to  the  jury,  tvch  in  the  offence 
of  burglary ;  and  then  he  would  observe  upon 
the  facts  proved ,  and  would  say,  that  if  the 
jury  were  satisfied  upon  those  facts,  that  tlie 
man  broke  into  the  house,  tliat  he  broke  into  it 
by  night,  and  with  the  intent  to  commit  felony, 
that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  convict  themtfn; 
but  the  jury,  in  such  a  case,  are  not  to  act 
npon  their  own  coscuption  of  the  law ;  thus, 
tuppose  a  question  to  arise,  whether  the  man 
broke  the  house,  and  it  be  proved  that  he 
thrust  his  hand  through  the  window  (which 
has  been  adjudged  a  breaking) ;  whether  that 
be  in  law  a  breaking  is  a  point  for  the  judges 
to  decide,  and  upon  whose  opinion,  therefore, 
tbejnry  are  bound  to  act,  without  considering 
the  consequences  whidi  may  follow  upon  their 
verdict ;  but  upon  the  fact  of  the  man's  putting 
his  hand  through  the  window,  the  jury  are  the 
only  judges.  I  hope  I  have  made  the  distinction 
intelligible,  and  whibt  upon  tliis  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  observe,  that  the  attomey-general 
did  not,  according  to  my  recollection,  use  the 
•zpressions  which  are  imputed  to  him  ;  he  did 
not  tell  you  that,  whether  there  had  been,  in 
point  of  (act,  a  levying  of  war  or  not,  is  for  the 
judges;  but  that,  what  is  a  levying  of  war 
within  the  meaniog  of  the  act  of  parliament,  is 
for  them  to  consider,  but  that  then  it  was  for 
the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  facts  bnmght 
the  case  within  that  law ;  auoh  was  the  propo* 
•ition  of  the  attorney-general ;  and  that  pro- 
position I  beg  leave  to  maintain  a»  that 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  which 
you  are  to  be  guided  upon  the  present  ooca- 
fion. 

Then,  without  tiring  you  with  any  laborious 
examination  of  all  the  authorities  upon  the 
subject  (because  I  cannot  help  thinking,  to 
use  an  expression  which  I  have  heard  in  the 
course  of  these  trials  from  the  highest  autho- 
Ihority,  as  much  simplicity  as  possible  is  desir- 
able, with  respect  to  the  statement  of  the  law 
to  you),  I  venture  to  state  to  you,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  technical  language  used 
upon  this -indictment,  that  if  there  be  a  rising 
"Ot  .1  considerable  number  of  penons  armed,  in 
onler  to  carry  into  eflRect  some  general  puUip 
purpose  against  the  government  of  tibe  coun- 
tr} ,  and  against  the  laws  at  established  in  the 
country,  that  is  high  treason.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Denman,  said,  why,  if  a  general  public  pur- 
pose i«  to  be  the  criterion,  then,  if  tnit  country 
were  invaded  (1  think  that  was  the  case  he  put), 
and  a  numb^T  of  persons  were  assemUea  for 
the  public  purpose  of  repelling  that  invasion, 
that  is  high  treason.  Why  really,  my  feamed 
fciend's  good  sense  must  have  mstaotly  seen 
the  misapplication  of  his  instance ;  it  is  to  be 
m  public  purpose  agaimt  the  law  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  wheieas,  the  instance  he 
Eits  is  that,  in  which  they  are  acting  wUk  the 
w,  and  muippori  of  the  government.  How 
th^doeail apply}  If yomhowMbeMliified, 


after  I  have  commented  upoo  the  evidettets 
that  this  was  a  rising  to  itipori  the  laws  and 
the  government,  undoubtedly  you  are  bound  to 
acquit  the  prisoner;  but  if  the  purpose  be 
that,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  satieff 
you  it  vras  (though,  when  I  say  I  am  sure,  dp 
not  rely  upon  that  assurance,  because  you  ace 
to  decide  upon  the  evidence)— but  if  1  satisfy 
you,  that  tlie  purpose  was,  to  arm  themseWee 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  to  effect  a  change  in  the  laws ;  I  say, 
that  constitutes  the  offence  of  high  treason,  and 
is  nothing  short  of  high  treason ;  and  ther^ie, 
the  only  questions  as  I  apprehend  upon  the 
present  occasion,  will  be,  whether  there  waa 
this  rising,  whether  the  insurgents  had  that 
intent,  and  whether  the  unfortunate  man  at  the 
bar  concurred  in  the  common  ohject  7 — ^Thoie 
are  the  three  points  which  you  should  keep 
itMidily  in  view.  Has  there  been  a  rising  of 
armed  persons?  what  has  been  the  object^ 
has  it  been  asaintt  the  laws  and  government  of 
the  conn  try  r  If  you  can  satisfy  yourselves 
upon  these  two  points,  upon  which  I  am  suit 
you  will  entertain  no  douot,  then  I  Rgree  wh1| 
my  friend  Mr.  Cross,  who  first  addressed  you, 
you  have  that  most  solemn  and  important  duty 
imposed  upon  you  to  consider,  whether  thii 
prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam,  was  a  p«ty  oonouniag 
in  these  objects,  and  acting  with  a  view  to  their 
eompletion. 

In  considering  this  queetion^  I  am  u  mmiipi 
aa  my  learned  mends  can  be,  that  you  ehouli 
consider  it  with  referenoe  to  tUs  oase,  and  to 
this  case  only.  I  regret,  myself,  that  any  alli^ 
aion  has  been  made  by  my  niend  Mr.  DeomaUy 
in  the  way  in  which  he  haa  made  it,  to  the 
former  cases  which  have  been  tried.  I  doubt 
whether  the  attomev- general  in  the  fair  and 
eandid  opening  which  he  made  of  this  oaBe, 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  convictiou 
which  have  taken  place ;  unquestionably  they 
are  not  to  operate  upon  your  minds,  and  I  tiual 
they  will  not ;  but  if  they  are  not  to  opee* 
ate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prisoner  at  the  mfy 
unquestionably  they  are  not  to  be  used  in  hit 
fovonr.  The  argument  is  not  to  be  used,  thai 
because  two  persons  have  been  alieady  torn* 
vieted,  if  a  third  case  presenu  itself,  in  which 
it  ii  clearly  proved  that  the  party  against  whoa 
the  ehaige  b  mode  is  guilty,  you  are  theiefoio 
to  acquit  the  third  prisoner ;  the  eonsoquenceo 
to  follow  upon  your  verdict,  if  a  Teroict  of 
guilty,  are  in  the  breasts  of  other  peisoos,  and 
vott  Imve  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  haa 
been  said  by  my  learned  friend  \m  the  oulsei 
of  his  address  to  you,  that  it  seems  poblio 
justice  is  not  yet  satisfied,  and  dmt  a  thisd 
peisoo  is  now  presented  to  yon  fot  trial.  The 
course  adopted  by  my  leaned  frieods  on  ikm 
other  side,  of  diaUeoginffsepaiately,Biado  it 
nssessaiy  for  us  topseeeed  step  by  step,  and— 
take  single  individuab  for  trial;  xt  was  impos- 
sible for  us  10  try  them  together,  and,  thei»- 
fove,  it  became  necessary  that  your  attsntien 
and  that  of  the  eonnty  AonlA  be  wearied  by 
liUBillMmsing^l  wliin|«stiQe«illb»Bilis» 
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ficdf  it  is  for  other  penons  to  consider.  I  am 
florey  that  tptaking  for  myielf,  and  for  my 
friend  the  attomey-generaU,  it  is  not  our 
wish  (indeed,  wish  we  can  hare  none  upon 
|iiesubject)y  that  any  greater  number  of  exam- 
|)les,  or  of  convictions  should  take  place,  than 
ckariy  will  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case ;  but 
we  are  presenting,  as  we  apprehend,  before 
you,  those  persons  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  the  transaction,  who  in  many  respect:* 
were  the  leaders,  if  I  may  use  the  exprc  v^iuii, 
td  this  insurrection  which  took  place,  and  who 
fay  their  presence,  and  by  their  conduct,  ani* 
nated  and  excited  those  who  were  joined  with 
them  to  the  attainment  of  their  object,  and  en- 
deavoured, at  well  by  their  example  as  by 
their  conduct,  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  it. 
Therefore,  do  not  let  your  minds  be  affected 
by  the  ccmsideration  of  any  circumstances  ex- 
traneous to  this  case;  keep  your  attention 
•ttadily  and  uniformly  to  the  case  before  you. 
Complaint,  I  recollect,  was  made  by  my 
learned  fnend  (who  chooses  to  allude  to  these 
things,  and  therefore  forces  from  me  the  ob- 
■erration)  when  the  first  man  was  tried,  that 
we  had  selected  the  man  who  was  the  leader  in 
the  transaction,  and  we  were  accused  of  a  sc4l 
ef  management  of  the  proceedings  upon  this 
oecasion  in  having  taken  him  first.  But  now, 
when  we  come  to  try  another  man,  that  unques- 
tionably  it  no  longer  imputed  to  us,  but  they 
aay  it  was  the  natural  course  to  have  taken; 
Mid  that,  inasmuch  as  the  ringleaders,  as  they 
•re  styled  by  mv  learned  friends,  hare  been 
already  convicted,  then  you  are  to  guard  your 
minds  against  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the 
itronger  to  the  weaker  case,  lest  you  should 
at  last  be  thereby  led  to  the  conviction  of  a 
person  who  had  little  to  do  with  the  trans- 
action. Your  province  is  to  try,  whether  Iiaac 
Ludlam  the  prisoner  at  the  Inr,  is  guilty,  or 
not,  of  high  treason.  Dismiss  from  your 
minds  the  recollection  that  any  former  trial 
has  taken  place;  dismiss  from  your  minds 
the  recollection  of  Brandreth  and  William 
Turner ;  and  recollect  that  you  are  trying  this 

Eerson  only,  and  that,  whether  other  persons 
ave  been  tried,  or  not,  is  not  to  weigh  a 
feather  in  the  scale:  you  are  to  determine 
this  case  upon  its  own  merits  alone,  and  upon 
tlie  evidence  produced  in  support  of  this  case, 
or  in  answer  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

Having  divested  your  minds  of  all  prejudice, 
of  all  feelings  of  compassion,  except  as  they 
are  produced  by  the  evidence  in  the  particular 
case,  let  us  cOme  now  to  consider,  as  I  trust  I 
shall  do,  calmly  and  dispassionately,the  evidence 
produced  in  this  case ;  and  if  1  am  betrayed 
mto  any  apparent  warmth  upon  the  occasion, 
believe  me  tnat  1  hare  no  object  whatever,  but 
^At  public  justice  should  be  done.  It  is  not 
my  wish  that  one  &ct  should  be  strained,  one 
ionrence  drawn  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  except  as  it  is  fairly  and  legitimately  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence  which  has  been  given. 
Then  yrhMi  are  the  questions  which  you 
htva  to  tiyl    First,  wu  there  arising?  the 


fact  is  not  disputed,  it  is  admitted ;  indeed  it 
has  been  proved  by  such  overwhelming  evi« 
dencc,  that  no  man  alive  can  doubt  about  it ; 
that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  there 
were  considerable  bodies  of  armed  men  acting 
in  concert,  foreing  arms  from  the  houses  of  tho 
persons  they  attacked,  compelling  men  into 
their  ranks,  and  all  proceeding  widi  one  com- 
mon object  towards  Nottingham ;  that  is  a  fact 
Hhich  cannot  be  disputed ;  nor  is  it  attempted 
to  be  so.  What  was  their  object  ?  Have  ]rou 
any  doubt  about  that  ?  Have  you  any  doubt 
that  at  the  meeting  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June, 
at  the  White  horse,  this  rising  was  in  contem- 
plation, that  preparations  were  made  for  it, 
and  that  the  object  viras,  to  overturn  the  pre^tent 
government  ?  the  evidence  on  this  point  of  in- 
tention, is  not  confined  to  the  meeting  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  for  you 
have  declarations  inade  from  time  to  time  in 
the  course  of  their  proercss,  that  such  was 
their  object,  and  that  uiey  expected  success 
in  taking  possession  of  the  town  of  Netting* 
ham. 

If  such  be  the  rising  and  such  the  object^ 
then  we  come  to  the  part  Isaac  Ludlam  took 
in  this  transaction ;  and  here  bear  in  mind  the 
defence  attempted  to  be  made  for  him ;  there 
is  not  a  single  witness  to  contradict  any  fact 
we  have  proved ;  it  is  therefore  clear  he  was 
in  that  body,  and  acting  with  that  body,  as  I 
shall  by  and  by  show  to  you  ;  then  what  is  the 
defence  attempted  to  be  made  ?  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  then  follow  me  in  the  facts  proved 
upon  this  occasion.    My  friend,  Mr.  Cross, 
puts  his  defence  upon  the  ground  of  compul- 
sion ;  Mr.  Denman  says  it  was  either  compul- 
sion or  ITatherly  affection  which  induced  him  to 
follow  this  party,  in  order  to  draw  from  it,  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  could,  those  two  unfortu- 
nate young  men  hb  sons,  who  it  appears  also 
took  a  part  in  the  transaction ;  therefore  the  de- 
fence set  up  is,  either  compulsion  or  paternal 
affection.     Would  to  Goa  they  could  have 
proved  either  upon  this  occasion,  because  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
clusion for  you  to  have  arrived  at,  if  you  could 
with  honest  minds,  and  in  a  faitliful  discharge 
of  your  duty,  have  acquitted  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  the  present  charge.    Now  let  us  sec  how 
the  facts  stand,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to 
contend  that  either  the  one  motive  or  the  other 
actuated  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
in  the  part  which  he  took  m  these  transactions. 

On  Sunday  the  Bth  of  June  there  is  a  meet- 
ing at  the  \\  bite  horse  at  Pentridge,  at  which 
Brandreth,  Wiliiaiu  Turner,  and  many  other 
of  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  this  trial,  met.  You  have  heard 
many  observations  upon  the  testimony  given 
by  the  two  witnesses  who  have  proved  that 
transaction ;  it  will  be  for  you  certainly  to  con- 
sider the  weight  which  is  due  to  them.  I  must 
confess  it  appears  to  me  that  little  or  no  inroad 
whatever  has  been  made  upon  tlieir  credit  by 
the  observations  which  have  been  made ;  and 
I  could  not  help  observing  (but  it  will  happea 
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lu  ui  all  when  we  art  aiding  unttnable  poinU) 
ttii'  iliAiciiltiui  \>j  Hhicli  my  learned  friend  Kfr, 
I>tninan  was  pressed  in  arguing  tliAt  question  ; 
he  says,  if  ihej  spoke  tmly  we  might  have  eon- 
firmcil  lliFin,  and  Ihal  they  on  the  prisoner's 
RJde  cfluld  not  coniradict  them,  in  any  pari, 
bec!iuse,  he  says,  all  the  persons  who  were 
presi'nl  at  that  imnsaclion  are  named  in  this 
indictment,  and  ther«rore  they  aie  pieciuded 
from  calling  ihem;  and  yet  in  the  rery  same 
breath  he  told  you  that  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  calling  Cope,  Booth,  and  F.lsden.  He  has 
also   the  npportunity  of  ealling   them   if  he 

tlcaSB!',  and  yet  he  does  not  choose  to  do  it. 
ly  friend  says,  lie  has  not  ■  possibility  of  call- 
ing any  wiincsses  to  contradict  the  facts,  and 
yet  thosv  persons  are  competent  witnesses. 
Mn.  Welghtman,  who  keeps  the  boti->e,  is  a 
competent  wiinen ;  I  know  not  what  fiimily 
she  nis ;  there  is  a  little  ^rl  mentioned ;  those 
persons  might  hare  bnn  called  to  contr&dici 
AJnriin  and  Asbury,  if  they  could  hare  been 
contradicted  ;  and  tliey  are  not  called. 

My  friend  sitys,  why  did  jou  not  call  some 
of  thoM  persons  to  confirm  themf  I  will  tell 
you  why  i  because  if  two  witnesses  prove  a 
fiict  satisfactorily,  it  would  be — I  was  going  to 
use  my  fiienJ's  own  expression  ridiculous — it 
would  be  vail),  to  prove  it  further.  Wa  might 
have  called  a\\  the  penons  whose  houses  were 
attacked,  and  every  person  who  knew  anything 
of  the  transaction,  and  your  time  might  have 
been  occupied  much  longer  in  hearing  these 
facts  proved  over  and  over  ajrain ;  but  we  did 
not  cflnsidet  that  consistent  with  our  duty.  I 
(MMume  then  as  a  fiwt,  proved  by  Martin  and 
Anbury,  that  Isaac  Ludtaro  was  at  that  meet- 
ing, because  they  do  not  venture  to  call  any 
body,  not  even  Mrs.  Weighlman,  to  eontiadict 
it.  1  say,  therefore,  that  fact  is  perfectly  clear; 
and  when  a  fact  is  proved  by  poailive  testi- 
mony it  receives  still  further  confirmation,  if 
it  could  be  contradicted  and  is  not  attempted 
10  be  <o ;  a  fact  proved  by  two  witnesses  which 
cniild  be  contradicted  if  it  docs  not  exist,  re- 
ceives eonltrmatTon  from  no  Utempt  being 
made  to  offer  such  con  t  tad  id  ion. 

Itnac  Ludlam,it  appean,  went  to  this  meet- 
ing in  company  with  William  Turner;  and 
yiiu  will  please  to  recollect  they  are  both  Souih- 
wiiiK<icld  men.  What  object  had  he  in  going 
there  !  was  his  going  there  aocideotal  ?  did  he 
appear  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  object  f 
diii  he  appear  surprised  at  finding  Brandrelh, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  thai  part  of  thecountty,  1 
there  f  was  he  a  stranger  to  him  upon  that 
occasion  7  and  when  we  are  told  tome  other  . 
persons  might  have  sent  Brandreth,  I  sa^  that 
the  evidence  sLows  that  these  periona,  in  the 
proteculion  of  their  dengna  had  tecourse  to 
this  man  Brandreth,  to  head  them  upon  this 
occasion,  knowing  him  to  be  of  the  chaiacter 
which  has  been  described. 

Not  ouly  is  Isaac  Lndlam  there,  but  wliat 
does  he  do  when  he  is  there  ?  Yon  hive  inqui- 
ries mode  from  Turner  as  to  the  stale  of  arms 
in  the  neighbouring  pariihei,  and  be  bouti  of 


I  the  forward  manner  in  which  the  South-wiag- 
'  field  men  am  conducting  themselves,  Ladhim 
himself  being  a  South-wingfield  man,  makiotf 
no  comment  or  observation  upon  that,  and 
therefore  admitting  in  F^ct  that  the  Soulh-wing- 
field  men,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were  thna 
ready  nnd  lirfard,  procuring  pike  shafts  iu 
the  open  day,  which  has  been  proved  in  evi- 
dence to  haie  been  done  by  penons  nearly 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  namely  his  >ons. 
Hie  prisoner  is  a  man  whose  faculties  are  ma- . 
tured,  does  he  remonstrale  a^cainst  what  is  gtf- 
ing  forward  >  does  ho  say,  this  is  a  most  im- 
proper meeting,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
It ;  I  will  not  enter  into  the  scheme  or  the  plan, 
nor  shall  my  loni?  reroerabei  however  that 
neither  of  his  sons  was  there,  those  sons  who 
were  supposed  to  have  entered  without  the  , 
consent  of  their  father,  and  for  whose  protec~ 
tion  he  is  supposed  to  have  followed;  it  is  the 
father  alone  who  is  there,  and  who  reads  the 
paper  produced  by  Turner ;  and  what  is  the 
deliberation  upon  that  occasion  ?  it  is,  that  they 
are  to  rise  the  neit  night.  It  is  also  staled  that 
pikes  are  prepared,  which  are  in  a  stone  quar- 
ry near  Ludlam's  hoDse.  What  were  pikea 
prepared  for  t  if  this  was  an  enterprise  whicli 
had  just  come  into  the  heads  of  these  persona 
who  were  there,  how  came  this  prepailtiaa  f 
It  was,  that  they  might  arm  the  persons  who 
were  to  accompany  them  on  the  following 
night,  and  terrify  other  iimocent  persons  into 
their  ranks,  that  Ihev  might  create  tenor  u 
well  by  their  arms  as  i>y  the  number  thntmigfit 
accompany  tfaetn. 

Can  you  doubt  the  object  of  that  meeting? 
My  friend  has  made  tome  observations  upon 
the  verses  recited ;  which  indeed  are  most  im- 
portant, for  thev  shew  to  demonstration  what 
was  the  object  tfiey  had  in  view ;  it  was  to  ani- 
mate the  penons  assembled  to  an  opposition 
to  the  government,  which  fortunaiely  still  ex- 
ists ;  for  the  concluding  lines  are, — 
"The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
When  government  opposed  must  be.** 
And  what  era  the  first  lines, 

"  Every  man  hb  AU\  nnst  try, 
lie  must  tarn  out  and  not  deny ;" — 
He  sihall  not  refuse  his  assistance,  and  we  will 
compel  him  to  turn  out ;  and  upon  that  thef 
afterwards  act, 

"  Ro  bloody  soUlers  must  he  dread;—" 
And  therefore  they  were  lo  prepare  tbenualn* 
for  an  opposition  to  the  king*t  troop,  and  for 
that  war^re  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be 
engaged  the  moment  they  weie  opptMd  by  Iht 

"  He  mnst  torn  ont  and  fight  for  bread  :"— 
Stich  wsi  the  language  to  be  used  to  indnca 
persons  to  enter  the  ranks :  but,  was  that  |the 
inducement  10  thiipriionerat  the  bar'  had  be 
to  fight  for  bread  f  have  you  not  in  evidence 
that  he  was  carrying  on  the  occupation  of  ■ 
stone-getter  T  and  hive  you  any  pttwf  that  be' 
wM  in  Want  of  bmd,  or  thu  be  had  infianA 
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those  privationa  under  which  so  many  of  tho 
lower  classes  unfortunately  laboured  during  tlie 
last  winter  ?  No ;  but  this  was  the  argument, 
the  incentive  to  be  held  out  to  those  persons 
who  had  been  suffering  those  privations,  to  in- 
duce them  to  join,  anu  tocany  into  effect  those 
plans  which  persons  having  no  such  pressure 
upon  them  were  actually  contemplating. 

*■  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see, 
When  government  opposed  must  be  t**— 

"ftose  were  the  lines  which  were  recited  by 
Brandreth,  and  which  were  handed  about  the 
room  in  the  way  which  has  been  described  ; 
have  you  then  the  least  particle  of  doubt  that 
they  were  conspiring  at  that  time  to  rise  the 
next  night  to  carry  into  cfTcct  the  purpose  they 
plainly  declared  upon  this  occasion  \  But  not 
only  aoes  that  purpose  appear  by  the  verses, 
but  by  the  vanons  deckirations  made,  **  that 
no  good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  govern- 
ment  ;*'  "  that  good  could  be  alone  expected 
from  a  revolution  and  a  change  of  affairs,*'  and 
the  like ;  such  was  the  language  used  both  be- 
fore and  after  Isaac  Ludlam  was  there. 

The  scheme  was,  that  they  bhould  direct 
their  march  to  Nottingham  Forest :  they  were 
told  by  BrAudreth,  that  persons  were  to  be  there 
to  meet  them ;  and  that  persons  would  come 
fipm  Chesterfield  and  places  in  the  North,  to 
Qnite  with  them ;  and  a  fact  took  place  which 
shews  Nottingham  was  their  object,  for  Joseph 
Weightman  was  despatched  from  this  meeting, 
and  money  was  collected  to  bear  his  expenses 
to  go  to  Nottingliam,  and  to  see  whether  the 
people  were  prepared  to  receive  them  on  the 
tbllowing  night.  Are  these  facts  attempted  to 
be  contnulictcd  ?  If  Ludlam  was  not  there, 
and  did  not  concur  in  those  transactions,  I  say, 
the  evidence  of  the  people  in  the  house  might 
have  contradicted  it ;  and  if  I^iidlam  was  not 
there,  he  might  havo  shewn  by  othvr  testimony 
where  he  was.  If  he  had  been  (I  know  not 
anything  of  his  character)  but  if  he  had  been 
in  a  phico  of  public  worship;  if  he  had  been  at- 
tending that  duty,  instead  of  coming  to  this 
meeting  in  the  aftrmoon,  that  might  have  been 
proved ;  if  he  liad  been  at  home,  that  aUo 
might  have  been  proved  by  some  one  or  other 
of  his  family,  and  therefore  it  must,  1  think, 
be  taken  as  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  he  was  in  that  room,  and  th.\t  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  Mr.  Deitman 
said,  indeed,  that  thev  cuuld  not  c<iU  Mrs. 
Weightman,  since  the  (act  was  probably  that 
Ludlam  was  at  her  house,  and  that  he  might 
haVe  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
beer;  but  she  might  have  proved  that  Brand- 
reth  and  the  other  persons  were  not  assembled 
in  the  pariour;  and  that  it  was  a  fabrication 
that  there  was  sucli  an  assembly  of  persons  at 
her  house  during  that  day ;  and  therefore  her 
absence  confirms  the  testimony  of  Martin  and 
Asbury  upon  this  occasion ;  and  nothing  which 
has  been  said,  in  my  miod,  weakens  the  strength 
of  their  evidence. 

It  is  said,  howerer^  they  were  special  con- 


stables ;  and  why  did  not  they  impart  tliis  to 
their  masters  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  you  have  it 
proved,  that  public  as  this  meeting  was  for  the 
reception  of  their  friends,  the  persons  intro- 
dnced  into  this  parlour,  and  invited  to  joioy 
were  either  persons  who  were  their  frieoda, 
or  on  whom  they  thought  their  threats  could 
have  an  effect;  and  these  two  persons  who  had 
been  sworn  in  on  the  night  of  Saturday  preced- 
ing the  riot,  were  sworn  in,  in  expectation  of 
a  riotatthe  Butterley  works  on  Monday;  which 
shows  that  it  was  believed  such  a  rising  would 
take  place  on  the  Monday,  or  at  some  other 
time.  Then,  with  respect  to  tliese  persons, 
Martin  and  Asbury,  they  certainly  did  not,  as 
my  learned  friend  stated  to  you  in  his  openincr, 
conduct  themselves  as  you  or  I  shouUl  havt: 
done  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  when 
you  recollect  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were,  and  the  threats  that  were  used ;  when 
you  recollect  that  they  knew  that  their  masten 
were  prepared  for  the  attack,  I  say  it  is  not  at 
all  unnatural  that  they  should  not  communi- 
cate this.  Yon  heard  them  examined ;  you  saw 
their  demeanor,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge: 
whether  there  is  anything  in  their  evidence  or 
in  their  manner  at  all  impeaching  the  testimony 
they  have  given,  as  to  the  trausactions  at  ihc 
White-horse. 

Then,  was  Isaac  Ludlam  compelled  to  go  to  the 
White-horse  on  the  Sunday  f  was  compulsioB 
exercised  upon  him  when  he  read  that  |>aper 
produced  by  William  Turner  ?  was  it  paternal 
affection  to  prevent  his  sons  taking  a  part  io 
this  business ;  they  were  not  there ;  it  was  he* 
and  he  alone;  and  yet  he  is  suppctsed  by  Mr. 
Denman  to  have  acted  throughout  from  com* 
pulsion,  or  from  paternal  atiection,  to  prevent 
liis  sons  engaging  in  this  matter,  as  they  after- 
wards did. 

But,  if  this  act/ed  upon  him  on  the  Sunday, 
what  operated  upon  him  on  the  Monday  night  ? 
compulsion }  Is  it  in  proof  tliat  this  party 
e\'er  was  near  his  house  to  compel  hira  ?  did 
they  go  to  Isaac  Ludlam's  house,  as  tliey  did  to 
Klijalillairsyknockhimup,  insist  upon  his  arni^v 
and  insist  upon  it  that  if  he  did  not  go,  bis 
sons  should  accompany  them  ?  nay,  more,  ^hat 
arms  hiid  he  upon  that  occasion  ?  had  Isaac 
Ludlam  a  pistol  or  a  gun,  which  they  had 
forced  him  to  take  from  his  house  in  order  to 
accompany  them?.  No;  the  very  first  time 
himself  and  his  sons  arc  seen,  tliev  are  seen 
apart  from  anybody  of  the  conspirators;  they  are 
coming  by  themselves  to  Topham*s  close,  and 
there  join  the  party;  and  with  what  arms  ? 
with  pikes;  those  pikes  ^hich  it  had  been 
boasted  the  day  betore,  at  the  meeting  at  the 
White-horse,  had  been  in  preparation  by  the 
South-wingfield  people;  and  for  which  they 
had  the  hardihood  to  procure  shafts  in  open 
day  :  those  deadly  instruments  which  you  saw. 
But  tlie  strong  observation  I  am  making  is, 
this ;  if  there  had  been  compulsion  and  force 
to  compel  him  to  join  this  party,  how  is  it  that 
he  joined  them  at  a  distance  from  his  own 
housei  at  a  time  when  no  attack  had  becor 
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made  upon  if;  at  a  period  when,  for  aught 
th^t  has  been  proved  (a ad  if  the  fact  were 
•therwise  it  could  have  been  proved)  the  party 
had  never  been  near  his  house  that  evening ; 
and  he  is  seen,  as  it  is  contended,  coming  with 
his  two  sons ;  those  sons  whom  he  anxiously 
wished  to  quit  the  party,  and  whom  he  followed 
in  order  to  prevent  their  committing  anything 
which  might  subject  them  to  future  punish- 
ment Yet,  to  guard  and  protect  these  sons^ 
Isaac  Ludlam  comes  armed  with  one  of  those 
instruments  they  had  provided.  Common  sense 
tannot  endure  the  obsen'ation;  it  was  evi- 
dently neither  compulsion  nor  paternal  affec- 
tion that  induced  htm  to  join  the  party. 

But  as  we  proceed  in  the  protress  of  that 
march  which  those  persons  made  that  night, 
the  supposition  becomes  still  more  prepos- 
terous ;  for  when  I  come  to  point  your  atten- 
tion, as  it  will  be  my  juty  to  do,  to  the  dif- 
ferent facts  as  they  took  place  that  night,  and 
the  conduct  of  Isaac  ijudlam,  there  is  an  ^nd 
to  all  notion  of  compulsion,  and  to  every  other 
motive  except  the  participation  in  the  common 
design  of  marching  to  Nottingham  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  present  government,  and 
of  overturning  it,  if  they  could  by  possibility 
effect  it.  In  the  march,  when  they  compelled 
persons  to  join  them,  they  took  care  to  have 
some  of  their  partizana  in  the  rear,  to  prevent 
any  from  making  their  escape,  and  Isaac  Lud- 
lam was  appointed  one  of  the  rear-guaid ;  for 
such  was  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
witnesses ;  he  was  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
rear-guard,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  any  persons  whom  they  forced  into 
their  ranks. 

After  he  had  joined  them  in  Topham's  close, 
with  his  two  sons,  they  proceeded  to  Elijah 
Hall's;  there  you  will  recollect  what  took 
place ;  and  my  learned  frimid  said,  he  would 
take  that  as  an  instance  and  test  by  which 
Isaac  Ludlam  was  to  be  tried  upon  this  occa- 
sion. He  says  (and  I  unquestionably  concur 
with  him)  you  must  be  satisfied  that  the  roind 
of  the  prisoner  went  along  with  his  conauct. 
He  says,  Elijah  Hall  walk<3  with  them  with  a 
pike  in  his  hand,  and  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  while  marching  with  them,  the  case 
would  have  been  proved  apparently  a^inst 
him.  Undoobtedlyj  the  single  act  of  bia 
marching  with  them,  and  having  a  pike  in  his 
hand,  prima  facie  and  unexplained,  would 
have  fixed  him  with  the  crime  of  high  treason ; 
but  what  is  the  fact  as  it  appears  with  respect 
to  Hall?  why,  that  he  was  forced  into  the 
ranks ;  that  nothing  but  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed  compelled  him  to  so  with 
^hem ;  if  that  is  the  case,  with  Isaac  Ludlam, 
he  is  not  guilty  of  this  offence ;  but  I  put  the 
ease  to  you. (and  you  must  see  that  the  whole 
evidence  points  that  way)  that  he  went  volun- 
tarily; that  no  compulsion  was  used ;  and  that 
when  he  had  goiie,  lie  was  the  most  activa  df 
the  party,  with  the  exception  of  William  Tur- 
ner and  the  captain  wno  led  them;  thai  he 
>a8  in  the  most  important  riuiation,  namely* 


in  the  restr  of  tliose  who  marched ;  and  that 
it  was  his  part  in  the  transaction,  to  keep  the 
insurgents  together  in  their  places  in  their 
march. 

The^  next  went  to  Isaac  Walker's,  ana 
Bestwick'sf  and  so  on ;  and  then  there  is  that 
whidh  my  learned  friend  did  not  wish  to  in- 
troduce upon  this  occasion,  but  which  we  mus^ 
introduce,  I  mean  the  unfortunate  death  of 
that  young  man  Robert  Walters.  The  prisoner 
Isaac  Ludlam  was  there.  If  paternal  affection 
pr  compulsion  had  led  hiin  there,  what  induced 
him  to  proceed,  when  he  found  that  where 
threats  would  not  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
persons  to  bring  their  arms,  the  captain  haq 
recourse  to  actual  murder?  why  did  he  not 
then  recede  from  the  party  ?  but  so  far  from 
retiring  from  the:n,  you  will  find  that  h«  after^ 
wards  takes  an  activepart  in  compelling  a  per- 
son  of  the  name  of  Aexter,  and  a  person  6t 
the  nam^  of  llugh  Booth,  to  join  them,  uid 
that  too  hy  the  recital  of  the  horrible  act  whicil 
had  been  just  before  committed. 

They  march^  on  from  Mary  llepworth's 
and  came  to  Pentridge-lane ;  and  there  one 
party  halted,  while  another  went  down  to 
bucklant}  Hollow  to  compel  Dexter  to  join 
their  ranks ;  who  inras  of  that  party  that  went 
down  to  Buckland  Hollow  i  the  pnsoner  Isaac 
Ludlam.  Dexter  was  compelled  by  them,  in  the 
manuer  you  have  heaid  describe^  to  join  their 
ranks,  and  he  happens  to  have  been  very  near 
to  Isaac  Ludlam  in  the  course  of  their  march. 
Recollect  what  it  was  that  Isaac  Ludlam  sail 
upon  that  occasion.  Mr.  Dcnman  says,  that 
the  attorney-general  in  his  opening  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  the  circumstance  of  this 
man's  two  sons  being  of  the  party,  as  shewing 
his  concurrence  and  his  activity  in  the  pros^ 
cution  of  the  design.  Why,  you  have  evidence 
of  it,  you  have  the  evidence  of  what  he  said 
to  Dexter  upon  that  occasion,  which  shews, 
that  so  far  from  those  two  sons  of  his  having 
gone  against  his  consent,  and  acted  against  his 
parental  authority  in  joining  that  party, ^alro'osi 
the  Urst  expression  he  uses  to  Dexter  is,  that 
he  has  two  sons  of  the  party ;  in  order  to  in- 
duce Dexter  to  join  them,  by  shewing  what 
strength  they  had,  and  with  what  seal  and  ac- 
tivity he  was  proceeding;  "  that  they  wer« 
going  to  Nottingham ;  that  there  was  a  pariia^ 
ment  chosQn  against  they  got  there ;  and  that 
he  expected  it  would  be  taken  by  the  time  they 
got  there ;  he  then  proceeds  in  the  rear,  and 
there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  prevent  hia 
escape,  for  he  might  have,  departed  at  any 
time,  without  being  seen  bv  the  captain  or 
William  Turner,  or  any  other  person  in  th« 
front  of  the  body ;  but  instead  ot  doing  sd,  he 
himself  presents,  with  those  persons  who  com- 
posed with  him  the  rearnuard,  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  escape  of  those  who  desired  to 
get  away ;  lie  was  the  only  person,  with  hi^ 
companipni.the  rear-guard^  wno  acioally  prr* 
vented  the  design  ot  those  wishins^to  escape 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  Dexter  told 
yon  that  he  attempted  to  exape  in  his  way  n^ 
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Pentridfl^y  and  «hat  prerented  him  ?  who 
the  person  that  hindered  his  escape  from  thia 

Krty,  hy  whom  murder  and  devastation  had 
en  already  commit  ted,  and  who  were  in  ftill 
march  towards  Nottingham,  to  execnte  the 
.  purpose  which,  it  appears,  not  only  from  the 
conTersalion  at  the  >V bite-horse,  hut  from  the 
•ipressions  of  this  prisoner  him^lf  to  Detter, 
that  they  had  in  view  f  Dexter  says,  **  I 
ttopped  behind  going  along  Pentridge-lane, 
ana  the  prisoner  said,  '  Come,  we  must  have 
you  forward  ;  you  must  go  on  with  us ;  you 
must  cot  stop ;  we  must  have  you  with  us  ;"* 
his  act  and  his  expression  therefore,  upon  that 
occasion,  shew  he  was  ful tilling  the  duty  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
exertions,  and  Jie  actually  prevented  Dexter 
from  escaping,  and  compelled  him  to  march 
on.  Dexter  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
•scape,  and  instantly  embraced  it ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  tlie  whole  progress  of  this 
march,  which  prevented  Isaac  Ludlam's  retir- 
ing at  any  time,  but  he  went  on  actihg  through- 
out. His  position  you  must  never  forget :  he 
is,  from  the  very  time  he  joins  them,  from  first 
to  last,  in  the  rear  of  this  body. 

They  then  proceed  towards  Pentridge ;  and 
in  Pentridge  or  in  Pentridge-lane,  Hugh  Oooth 
ii  compelled  to  join  them.  You  recollect  the 
•ppoeition  he  made  at  the  time  the  house  was 
attacked;  he  came  down  to  them ;  heexpostu- 
Itited  with  them,  and  was  actually  furciHi  into 
the  ranks  by  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam. 
What  I  Isaac  lAidlam,  who  was  acting  from 
compulsion!  Isaac  Ludlam,  who  was  merely 
accompanying  these  parties  for  tlie  purpose  of 
protecting  his  sons  and  of  withdrawing^  them 
from  the  expedition  in  whicli  they  had  em- 
barked !  This  Isaac  Ludlam  is  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  whole  paity,  and  actually 
forces  Hugh  Booth  into  the  ranks ;  and  upon 
tliat  occasion  used  an  expression,  which  (if 
there  were  any  thing  wanting  in  the  case)  de- 
monstrates that  this  exptMlition  had  been  long 
in  his  contemplation ;  for  he  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that  it  is  broUG:ht  to  a  head  at  last. 
•  We  are  goinj;  to  Ffottingham ;  it  is  broup:ht 
to  a  head  at  last  ?"  What  is  brought  to  a  head 
at  last  ?  what  is  it  he  exults  in  ?  it  is,  that  the 
insurrection  had  actually  broken  out,  and  that 
he  was  himself  accompanvini^  it;  that  this 
favourite  object,  which  he  Kad  long  in  view, 
was  actually  brought  to  a  head.  '*  It  is  at 
last  broufl^nt  to  a  head,  and  we  are  going 
to  Nottingham  P  Such  is  the  expression  of 
Isaac  Ludlam  to  Hngli  Booth,  at  the  time 
he  is  forcing  him  into  the  ranks ;  and  after 
this,  may  I  not  ask  whether  this  man  was 
not  willingly  and  voluntarily  engaged  in  this 
transaction  r  if  there  were  nothing  eke  in  the 
case,  thi^  very  circnmstance  proves  the  active 
and  willing  put  he  took  in  the  transaction ;  it 
ii  deci>>ive  evidence  of  the  active  mind  and 
the  willing  consent  of  this  man  to  the  plan  ; 
and  that  it  was  a  thing  which  he  had  not  em- 
barked in  for  the  first  time  that  night,  but 
which  he  had  long  moditated,  and  to  him  it 


was  matter  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  at  Insi 
brought  to  a  head,  and  that  h«  was  nocoan- 
panying  them  in  a  scheme  wliich  had  been  to 
long  in  contemplation. 

Hugh  Booth  goes  on  vritb  them  to  anotlMr 
and  moflt  important  scene,  as  it  affects  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  I  mean  to  the  Butteriey 
works,  where  they  are  accosted  by  Mr.  Goo^ 
win.  You  will  recollect  theaccount  given  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  of  that  transaction;  Isaac  Ludlan 
was  still  in  the  rear;  he  is  the  last  man  in  iIm 
ranks,  and  therefore  with  him,  as  I  havo  so 
often  observed,  there  was  no  diffkmUy  of 
escape,  nothing  to  encounter  in  order  to  «ii* 
able  him  to  evade  the  party,  with  whon  1m 
was  at  that  time  marching.  Would  to  God  he 
had  followed  Mr.  Goodwin's  advice;  it  is  trve^ 
he  had  then  completed  his  offence,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  still,  if  be 
had  then  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  Goodwin, 
he  would  have  shown  that  which  never  comet 
too  late — ^he  would  have  evinced  some  n- 
pentance  and  contrition  for  the  offence  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  in  whidlb* 
was  a  participator.  Mr.  Goodwin  points  out 
to  him  the  consequences,  so  that  this  is  not  • 
man  it^norant  of  what  might  follow ;  he  knowt 
that  ii  their  expedition  shall  fail,  and  govom- 
ment  shall  not  be  overturned,  he  has  co^ 
mitted  the  heaviest  offence  a  subject  can  coMit 
against  the  state;  he  has  all  this  set  before  his; 
he  has  it  presented  to  his  view  by  Mr.  Goo^ 
win ;  but  his  answer  is,  ^  No,  no,  I  cannot 
go  back  ;  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be,  I  must  gO 
on.**  No,  gentlemen,  he  was  not  as  bad  as 
he  could  be ;  he  might  have  been  worse,  and 
became  worse  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
transaction;  for  that  subsequent  part  will 
show,  that  so  far  from  this  expostulation  having 
any  effect  upon  him,  it  soon  evaporated  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  to  him,  '*  Good 
God,  Isaac,  wh^t  do  you  do  here  upon  aneh 
an  errand  as  this ;  go  home,  you  have  got  a 
halter  about  your  neck,  you  will  be  hanged  if 
you  do  not  leave  them  and  go  home.'*  With 
all  this  before  him,  mark  his  condoct  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  transaction;  and  in- 
deed, what  was  his  conduct  there?  what  pro- 
vented  his  going  into  Mr.  Goodwin*s  omce, 
where  ho  would  have  been  protected?  Mr. 
Goodwin  actually  gave  him  a  shove  to  go  for- 
wards ;  he  knew  that  the  Butterley  wori^  were 
armed,  for  George  Weightman  said  that  they 
expected  an  engagement  there ;  the  knowledge 
of  that  fact  shows  why  they  did  not  attaek 
them ;  he  knew  that  there  was  a  protectioo 
there,  but  his  answer  is,  **  No,  no,  I  caiiMoC 
go  back ;  I  am  as  bed  at  I  can  be,  I  most  go 
on ;"  and  go  on  he  does.  Why  then,  gentte^ 
men,  not  only  has  this  man  voluntarily  gone 
with  this  party  from  the  outset ;  not  only  iMt 
he  accompanied  them  vrith  his  frne*win,  b«t 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  afforded  bM, 
when  he  might  have  receded  and  escaped,  li'e 
declines  the  offer ;  he  pursues  the  object  irith 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  he  takes  a  prominent 
party  a  tort  of  military  duty,  w  eoun^tteB 
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with  thit  unfortunate  (ninsaotion;  and  you 
will  find  presently  what  he  does  when  they 
come  to  an  inu  at  Cod  nor,  some  hours  aftvr 
thit  interview  with  Mr.  Goodwin  had  taken 
place.  « 

He  proceeds  crith  the  party  as  far  as 
Codnor ;  where  you  will  recollect,  it  being  a 
rainy  nighty  and  they  hafing  marched  several 
miles,  many  of  them  went  into  a  public-house 
called  the  Glass-house,  to  take  refreshment; 
upon  this  rainv  night,  where  is  Isaac  Ludlam 
after  this  march  ?  did  he  go  in  to  take  refresh- 
ment? No,  he  had  another  duty  assigned 
him,  and  he  himself  proposed  that  duty ;  for 
at  is  proved  by  William  Booth  (not  the  Booth 
who  made  his  escape  at  Codnor,  but  William 
Booth,  who  had  also  been  compelled  to  follow 
them),  that  Isaac  Ludlam  himself  addressed 
the  captain,  saying,  "  we  must  take  care  the 
men  do  not  get  away,  and  we  nmsi  keep  guard 
at  the  door,  or  they  will  go."  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  Isaac  Ludlam ;  true  and  faithful 
waa  he  to  that  duty  whidi  be  conceived  he 
owed  to  this  party,  but  faitltless  to  the  higher 
doty  which  he  owed  to  his  country ;  he  takei 
Qpon  himself  this  duty ;  he  stands  at  the  door 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  those  persons 
whom  they  hadoompelled  to  embark  in  tlus  trans* 
action,  and  (which  is  very  material)  though  bo 
had  been  previously  armed  with  a  pike,  yet 
while  guaHing  this  door,  he  is  provided  with 
m  more  deadly  instrument  and  a  more  effectual 
one  for  the  purpose  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted ;  he  has  a  gun,  keeping  guard  as  a 
eentinel  at  the  door,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
esoape  of  any  of  those  who  had  unwillingly 
accompanied  them,  and  who  wete  desirous, 
if  they  could,  to  have  made  their  escapCi  and 
not  to  have  proceeded  any  further. 

Then,  after  these  facts  are  proved  by  testi- 
mony not  attempted  to  be  contradicted,  what 
becomes  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  my  learned 
firiends ;  the  one,  that  he  acted  from  compul- 
«ion,  and  the  oUier,  that  he  followed,  from 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  sons,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  depart  from  this  party 
which  they  bad  accompanied  f  Does  he  ever 
iWDonstrate  with  his  sons?  does  he  ever  say  to 
ihem,  **  Oh  I  tou  are  embarking  in  a  trans- 
aetion  which,  if  successful,  is  against  Uie  laws 
oCvour  country;  but  which,  if  unsuccessful, 
will  bring  yon  to  an  ignominious  end ;  I  eif 
hort  you,  as  you  regard  yonr  safety  sind  my 
leelings,  depart  from  this  assembly  of  people  ?'* 
Not  a  word  of  the  kind,  but  on  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  glory  in  the  thing;  do  not  think 
I  am  using  too  strong  an  expression,  it  is  for 
you  to  say  what  effect  you  give  to  his  words, 
at  the  time  be  said  to  Dextor  "  his  sons  wara 
with  him/' 

Tlien  as  to  compulsioii ;  you  will  reoolleot 
thai  he  was  first  seen  at  a  distance  f^m  his 
bouse,  at  which  this  party  never  could  have 
baea  at  all ;  racoUact  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  armed  when  first  seen,  that  ha  has  apikej 
which  had  bean  preparad  for  the  vary  piirpoaa 
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which  he  marched,  from  the  beginning  to  tha 
end  of  their  progress,  that  he  was  always  ia 
Che  rear,  and  never  attempted  to  escape ;  ra- 
coUect  the  exliortation  he  received  from  Mb 
Goodwin,  when  he  might  have  withdrawn  from 
the  party  with  ease,  and  his  declining  thai 
opportunity ;  but  recollect  above  all,  thtit  after 
that,  when  at  Codnor,  when  in  expectatioa 
that  some  of  these  persons  may  escspe  from 
the  party,  he  was  the  very  person  to  propose 
the  guarding  the  door,  and  that  he  actually 
took  upon  himself  the  performance  of  thai 
office,  and  thereby  prevented  persons  escaping^ 
who  would  have  been  otherwise  inclinad  to 
do  so. 

Then,  gentlemen,  addressing  you  as  men  of 
sense  and  men  of  integrity,  can  you  dlDubt 
that  the  three  points  I  stated  for  vour  consi- 
deration, ore  oistinctly  and  clearly  proved! 
have  you  any  doubt  that  there  was  a  rising  and 
insurrection  P  have  you  any  doubt  that  their 
object  in  that  rising  and  insurrection,  was  to 
proceed  to  Nottingham,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  government  t  And  here  attend 
to  what  was  taking  place  at  that  time  at  Not* 
tingham ;  the  object  of  the  party  from  PanU 
ridffe  was,  to  go  to  Nottingham,  to  join  a  largo 
body  of  men  in  the  Forest,  and  to  take  Notp 
tingham ;  it  is  in  proof  that  on  that  verv  nigh^ 
a  considerable  boay  of  men  assembled  at  tha 
Forest  at  Nottingham,  some  of  them  annad 
with  pikes  like  these  men,  and  threatened  to 
attack  the  house  of  Roper,  to  get  his  Are  arms  | 
but  at  the  hour  of  three,  finding  these  men  did 
not  come  up,  having  been  delayed  in  procuring 
arms,  they  dispersed;  but  at  that  vcryim* 
portent  period  of  time,  at  Nottingham,  was 
carrying  on  that  very  design  which  at  Pentp 
ridge,  at  Ripley,  and  at  other  places,  was  also 
at  that  time  in  prosecution. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  further  obaerva^ 
tions  upon  tha  general  object  of  their  march  | 
upon  the  preparation  of  bullets,  which  wera 
taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Goodwin ;  or  by 
statiog  George  Waij^htman^s  being  despatched 
on  the  way  to  Nottingham  far  tidings ;  of  his 
return,  and  the  fiilse  acoount  he  gave;  all  this 
goes  to  the  general  plan  and  purpose,  which 
has  hardly  bma  attempted  to  be  denied,  avan 
in  argument,  certainly  not  attempted  io  ba 
disputed  by  proof,  llien  as  to  the  prisoaar  at 
the  bar,  I  have  enumerated  the  partioular  facts 
which  affeot  him,  and  I  think  toat  these  frct% 
so  proved,  can  leave  nodoul't  upon  yooraiinda 
that  he  was  a  ptrty  in  the  transaotion,  and 
that  he  was  coacurriag  in  the  oomofton  objeci 
and  design ;  if  so  the  whole  charge  as  exhibited 
upon  this  indictment,  is  made  out  against  him. 
And  here  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  stated  ia, 
the  outset ;  let  not  any  oonsid  orations  weigh 
with  you,  except  that  duty  which  is  now  cast 
upon  voo,  namely,  the  iavestigation  of  tha 
case  of  tha  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam,  as  it  respaota 
tha  offence  imputed  to  him ;  do  not  ba  led 
away  by  any  false  feeling  that  a  verdioi  of 
aoquittaly  coatraiy  to  tho  avidenee,  caa  ba 
conaiattni  with  your  daty,  or  can  pitvwt  yon 
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them  were  armed  in  the  same  way  ai  wc  were. 
Joseph    Weigh tman    the    younger,    Thomas 
Weightmau,  Benjamin  Taylor,  Joseph  Taylor, 
and  James  Taylor,  were  of  that  party;   we 
went  forward  to  the  lane  end.     i  did  not  goto 
any  body's  house,  but  a  party  went  to  Wheat* 
croft's,  at  DuckUnd  Hollow;  I  beard  a  dis- 
turbance ;  they  appeared  to  be  thundering  at 
doors.*'    There  is  afterwards  a  witness  called 
from  Buckland  Hollow,  who  states  what  ac- 
tually passed  there.    "  At  Pentridge-lane-end 
I  heard  them  rattling  at  folk's  houses,  and  call- 
ing them  up;    we   went  to  Pentridge  from 
thence ;  as  we  were  going  along,  the  captain 
asked  whether  there  were  any  men  who  had 
been  soldieri,  or  in  the  militia,  or  knew  disci- 
pline ;  that  if  there  were  any,  they  must  turn 
out   and   keep    the    men   in   order;   Charles 
Swainc  turned  out,  and  the  men  were  put  in 
rank    by    Brand reth,    William    Turner,    and 
Chariest  Swain e  ;  William  Booth's  was  one  of 
the  houses  that  tliey  went  to ;    a  noiiy  was 
taken  from  thence  ;  I  saw  George  W  eight  man 
with  it  at  the  yard  gate  ;  he  asked  me  to  give 
Storer  a  leg  on ;  Storer  pretended  to  be  ill ;  I 
understood  in  the  party  he  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons that  had  been  taken  out  of  his  liouse ;  he 
did  not  remain  on  long ;  he  tumbled  off,  and 
lay  in  the  street ;  we  were   then  marched  to 
Butterley  Furnace.     Mr.  Goodwin  came  out 
to  ui ;    1  heard  him  say  something  to  Bran- 
dretli,  but  could  not  hear  what  it  was ;  we  were 
then  marched  to   liipley- town -end;     there 
Brandreth  ordered  us  to  halt  and  give  three 
huzias ;  we  did  so,  hut  I  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose ;  wc  were  then  marched  to  Codnor, 
and  there  ue  stopped  at  a  public-house  called 
the  GUss-hou.se  ;  Brandreth  went  to  the  door 
and  knocked,  and  called  the  people  up,  and 
ordered  them  to  iill  some  dtink  for  us ;  drink 
was  supplied  to  the  amount   of   eight-and- 
twenly  shillings ;  I  went  into  the  parlour,  but 
I  cannot  say  who  else  went  in ;  from  thence 
we  marcheti  on  to  Laugley-mill ;  before  we 
got  there,  three  men   were  fetched  out  of  a 
bam ;  I  did  not  see  them  forced  out,  they  were 
taken  with  us ;  when  we  got  to  Langley-mill 
we  met  George  Weightman  upon  the  ponv  I 
bad  helped  Storer  upon ;  the  party  surrounded 
him,  and  asked  how  they  were  going  on  at 
Nottingham ;  he  said  they  were  going  on  very 
well,   the  town  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers 
would  not  come  out  of  their  barracks,  and  we 
must  march  forwards  as  fast  as  we  could ;  we 
marched  on ;  I  went  with  them  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  £astwood,  and  there  I  left  them ; 
when  I  left  them,  ?ery  few  were  marching  on 
towards  Nouingham ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
the  Drisoner  after  we  were  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's 
yard ;"  but  it  seems  other  witnesses  speak  to 
■  seeing  him  later  than  that.    "  1  left  them  be- 
tween  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning;  I  do  not 
recollect  anybody  but  Brandreth  saying  where 
we  were  going  to ;  I  had  a  pike,  as  I  went 
along  with  them  ;  it  was  given  roe  by  Samuel 
Ludlam,   ^hen    [  gave   him  the  bullets,  he 
afterwards  parted  with  the  bullets  to  George 
He/gfiliDaii." 


On  hi<  crosi-exami nation,  he  saj-s,  *^  Brand- 
reth said  before  we  started,  that  we  were  foivp 
to  Noitiugliam-forest ;  I  do  not  know  tk^t  Im 
said  that  more  than  once ;  the  prisoner 
us  after  that ;  I  do  not  know  the  age  of 
sons ;  they  are  both  grown  men/*  This  witneM 
details  a  great  number  of  acts  of  violeBceaml 
outrage]  committed    by  these  partie»  ;    great 
crimes  committed  by  many  of  them ;  crimes, 
j  however,  which,  unless  their  object  was  that 
which  has  been  stated  to  you  lo  often,  would 
I  not  amount  to  high  treason. 
'      llie  next  witness  is  Henry  TomliiMon,  who 
i  is  a  ftirmer  at  Sou th-wingiield -park.     He  aayi* 
"  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June,  about  ktttf 
;  past  nine,  or  a  quarter  before  ten,  a  party  of 
I  net  ween   thirty  and  forty  men  came  to   my 
.  house  armed  with  guns  and  spikes ;  I  went  np 
'  to  the  door,  and  asked  what  they  wanted  ;  they' 
said  they  wanted  me  and  my  gun  ;  I  told  the» 
■  they  must  have  neither ;  they  said  they  would ; 
,  I  told  them  the  gun  was  gone  to  Ashover  to  be 

*  mended  ;  they  said  if  I  did  not  open  the  door 
they  would  break  it,  and  find  ray  gun,  or  else 

i  they  would  search  my  house;  i  opened  the 
,  door;  I  saw  William  Turner  and  Brandreth; 
I  they  entered  the  house,  and  also  William 
I  Barker;  Isaid  to  Turner,  '  Well,  William,  aie 
I  yon  here,'  and  he  answered,  *  yes  ;'  *  are  yoo 
I  one  of  them  F'  — '  yes.'  1  used  the  same  ezprea- 
I  sions  to  Barker  also,  and  liad  the  same  answer; 
I  I  went  into  the  house  with  them,  and  when  I 
'  came  out,  tlie  captuin  said  1  muat  go  with 
them  ;  I  told  him  i  would  not ;  he  said  I  most, 
1  had  better  go  to-night  than  stop  till  the  mom- 
I  ing,  for  there  was  a  great  gang  conning  from 

•  ShefiielO,  and  a  crcat  cloud  coming  out  of  the 
north  that  would  sweep  all  before  them  ;  1  told 

'>  them  1  would  not  co ;  he  presented  bis  enn, 
I  and  swore  he  would  shoot  me ;  he  said  they 
:  were  going  to  Nottingham ;  they  were  to  be 
there  by  half-past  eight  or  nine,  as  1  understood  ; 
he  said  we  should  not  need  to  go  further  than 
i  Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken  be- 
fore they  gut  there ;  at  last  they  forced  me  to 
!  go  ;  I  wanted  to  carry  my  own  gun,  butthe  cap- 
!  tain  would  not  let  me ;  he  said  that  I  mustcarrr 
a  spike,  and  a  spike  was  put  into  my  hand  ;  l 
got  away  from  them  soon ;  George  Weightman 
bade  me  give  him  my  spike,  and  he  let  me  go 
back  again  ;   I  said  to  him  it  was  a  very  lone- 
some place  to  leave  my  wife  by  herself;  and 
he  said  I  should  go  a  little  way,  and  then  torn 
back  again ;  I  went  with  them  about  three 
hundred  yards ;  George  Weightman  took  the 
spike  from  me,  and  suffered  roc  to  go  back,  and 
they  marched  right  forwards  towards  Nottiof- 
bam/' 

The  next  witness  is  Elijah  Hall,  aenior,  a 
farmer  and  miller  at  South-wingfield-patfk. 
He  says,  "  on  Monday  nisht  the  9tb  of  Sxaam^ 
1  got  home  about  eleven  o'clock  from  the  miU  ; 
the  door  was  fastened,"  that  is  after  he  got  in 
the  door  was  fastened ;  '*  then  1  heard  the  fool- 
steps  of  two  men  on  the  outside ;  one  of  tbea* 
a&kcd  whether  any  men  had  been  there  that 
night;  I  said^  yes;  they  asked  whetlttr'diq^ 
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bad  taken  any  gunt,  and  I  said  yes.'*  He  said  this 
evidently  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  make  them  be- 
lieve he  hud  received  a  visit  from  others  before. 
**  After  that  they  went  away ;  a  few  minutes  after 
they  were  gone  I  opened  the  door  ;  I  did  not 
see  anybody  immediately  on  opening  the  door, 
but  soon  after  I  saw  people  come  into  the 
yard  ;  aboot  thirty  of  them  ;  I  vras  then  not 
ten  yards  from  my  door;  they  were  armed  with 

r'kes  and  gnn^,  and  one  of  them  had  a  sword ; 
asked  what  they  wanted  at  that  time  of  night ; 
they  said  they  wanted  fire-arms ;  some  said 
they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf  and  the  times  altered ; 
I  told  them  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do 
either ;  I  also  told  them  I  had  no  fire-arms  for 
them.  Whilst  we  were  talking,  some  person 
within  fastened  the  door ;  when  I  said  1  had 
no  fire-arms,  they  said  they  knew  I  had,  and 
demanded  them ;  they  said  I  had  better  deliver 
them  up  quietly,  to  prevent  further  mischief, 
and  my  house  from  being  fired.  About  the 
same  time  a  gun  was  fired  about  half  a  mile  off, 
in  the  direction  of  Frichley ;  after  the  gun  was 
fired,  they  again  demanded  arms,  and  began  to 
force  the  door ;  then  a  gun  was  given  to  them 
through  the  window,  and  I  told  them  I  hoped 
they  would  go  away,  as  they  had  promised  at 
first  they  would  do ;  they  said  I  must  go  with 
them  :  1  said  I  would  not ;  and  some  of  them 
then  said,  he  has  sons,  we  will  take  them  ;  upon 
this  the  captain  ;"  that  is  Brandreth,  "  said,  if 
he  has  sons  we  will  not  take  the  old  roan ;  then 
they  desired  me  to  open  the  door  and  fetch 
my  sons  out ;  I  told  them  I  was  outside  as  well 
an  they,  and  therefore  I  could  not  do  it ;  then 
they  ordered  me  to  command  it  to  be  opened," 
he  being  the  master  had  a  right  to  command  it, 
"  and  on  my  refusal,  tliey  began  to  force  it; 
some  of  them  said,  '  captain,  how  most  it  be,' 
after  they  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts, 
he  said  *  blow  it  in  pieces ;'  upon  that**  he  says, 
**  the  door  was  opened  by  some  one  within, 
and  about  a  dozen  or  more  went  in ;  and  the 
captain  and  myself  also  went  in.  The  captain 
-  ordered  me  to  fetch  my  sons  out  of  bed  ;  I  told 
him  I  would  not ;  he  said,  '  if  you  do  not,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  oat  ;*  he  had  a  gun,  and 
he  gave  me  two  thiiists  in  the  side  with  the 
muzzle  of  it;  and  presented  it  at  me ;  Thomas 
Turner  cried  out,  do  not  shoot."  Thomas 
Turner  had  perhaps  gone  with  them  willingly, 
but  he  appears  upon  this  and  on  one  other  oc- 
casion, I  think,  to  have  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  entitle  him  to  a  merciful  consideration, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  yon  see  him  here 
as  a  witness  and  not  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
says,  '*  the  captain  then  took  a  candle  from  some 
person  in  the  house,  and  lighted  it  at  the  fire, 
and  he  and  several  other  persons  went  up  stairs 
into  the  bed-room  where  my  aons  slept;  I 
heard  a  great  noise;  I  heard  some  peisoo 
threaten  to  hash  them  up  if  they  would  not 
get  up;  they  brought  my  son  El^ah  into  the 
house-place,  partly  dressed,  he  finished  dress- 
ing when  be  came  down ;  I  asked  the  cap- 
tain*'—who  is  their  leader,  and  may  be 
suppostd'to  speak  their  lentimentSy  if  yoa  find 


them  in  any  measure  concurring  with  hhn— 

'*  where  Ite  was  going  to  take  my  son — he  said 

he  was  going  to  Nottingham,  that  he  believed 

Nottingham  was  given  up  at  that  time,  that 

there  was  a    general  rising  throughont  the 

.  country ;  from  whence  their  object  was  to  go 

.  to  London  to  wipe  of  the  national  debt,  and' 

begin  again  afresh ;"  that  is,  to  overtnrn  the 

whole  government  of  the  country.    ^  I  saw  the 

prisoner  at  the  bar  amonff  the  party  outside 

the  house  ;'*  the  prisoner  tnerefore  was  outside 

and  not  inside ;   "  I  saw  inside  the   house 

■  Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger,  his  son  William' 

I  Ludlam,  Manchester  Tomer,  Robert  Turner, 

:  Jolm  Walker,  William  Walker,  and  Thomas 

Turner.    I  asked  the  party,  did  ihey  know  the 

consequences  of  what  they  were  doing  ?  they 

said    they  knew   the  consequences,    it  was 

hanging  what  they  had  done  already;   they 

were  determined  to  go  on ;  I  do  not  know 

which  of  them  it  was  that  said  this." 

Then,  on  his  cross-examination,  he  says,' 
^  It  was  the  party  inside  the  house  who  said 
they  were  determined  to  go  on ;  the  prisoner 
was  outside ;  there  was  light  enough  outside 
the  house  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  him ;"  so 
that  hi  was  not  present  when  the  language  vras 
uttered. 

Elijali  Hall,  junior,  says,  **  I  heard  the  peo- 
ple outside  the  house,  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
side ;  while  they  were  outside,  a  gun  was  given 
them  out  of  the  window  of  my  room ;  after 
they  had  got  into  the  house,  seveial  of  them 
came  up  into  my  bed-room,  and  demanded  me 
to  get  out  of  my  bed,  and   go  along   with 
them.    Brandreth  was  one  of  them.  They  told 
me  they  could  not  wait  tf  me,  I  must  make 
haste;  I  got  up  and  partly  dressed  myself  in 
the    room ;    I  then  went  down.    They  had 
threatened  to  murder  me  if  I  did  not  get  up.  I 
finished  my  dressing  below  stairs,  and  went* 
with  them  ;  they  compelled  me  ;  1  asked  one 
of  them  where  they  were  going  to,  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was  ;  he  told  me  they  were  going* 
to  Nottinuham,  to  meet  a  great  party  of  other 
men  on  the  race-course ;  they  were  ^oing  to' 
break  the  laws  and  pull  down  the  parliament- 
house ;  they  told  me  I  was  to  have  a  deal  of 
money  when  1  got  to  Noltinghan*,  that  thefe 
would  be  one  hundred  ponnds  for  eveiy  man- 
that  got  there ;  afler  we  left  the  house  we  went 
first  to  Isaac  Walker's;  a  gun  and  a  pistol' 
were  got  there ;  then  we  went  lo  Bestwick's : 
there  they  got  a  gun ;  from  thence  we  went 
to  Samuel  Hunt's,  at  the  lodge,  in  Southvring-' 
field-park ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  first ;  when 
I  got  there  they  were  in  the  house,  and  a  servant 
girl  or  Samuel  Hunt  was  bringing  out  the  bread 
and  cheese,  and  they  had  some  table  beer  to 
drink  with  it;  we  did  not  stop  long;  Samuel' 
Hnnt  went  with  us  from  thence,  and  bis  man 
Daniel  Hunt ;  Daniel  Hunt  took  a  gun  with 
bin ;  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  prisoner,  was  of  the 
party  at  each  of  those  places;"  so  that  he  watf 
with  the  party  and  acted  with  them  on  many 
of  the  occurrences  which  took  place;  ''w 
went  next  to  Mn.  Uepwotth's;  thet  qwIa 
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great  dUtarbanoe  at  the   kitchen  door ;   the  "I  hare  a  farm  at  South-wiogfield-park  ;  I 

tmnily  got  up  and  aiktd  what  thej  wanted ;  disturbed  between  eteren  and  twelve  Q*clock 

ihey  said  they  wanted  men  and  guns;  they  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Jnne;  I  and  my 

were  told  they  should  have  neither  there ;  some  family  were  in  bed  at  the  time,  two  servant 

went  to  the  kitchen  window,   and  broke  it  men.   Fox    and   Walters,    my  aoa   Willuuii« 

open,  and  a  gun  was  fired  olf  by  the  Notting-  and  two  daughters,  composed  my  family  ;  w« 

haa  captain  into  the  kiichen,    and   Robert  were  disturbed  by  a  thundering  au  the  door ; 

Walters  was  shot  by  it.     I  did  not  see  the  pri-  1  gut  up  immediately ;  they  demanded  nen ; 

aoner  at  the  present  time  when  the  gun  was  I    went    down    stairs    and    stood     in    the 

fifed,  but  1  saw  him  before  we  left  the  house  kitchen ;   they  kept  up  a  noise  at  the   door 

in  the  back  yard ;  i  was  about  the  house  only  and   the  window,  and  demanded   men    and 

a  few  minutes ;  after  the  shot  was  tired,  they  guns  ;  I  went  up  stairs  again ;  somebody  had 

demanded  Mrs,  ilepwortirs  gun,  and  it  was  opened  the  window ;   1  told  them  from  the 

given  to  them ;  then  they  went  away  to  Pfeot-  window  that  they  should  not  have  any  ;  I  said 

ridge  lane-end,  and  attacked  some  houies  there;  that  they  were  doing  very  wrong;  1  then  went 

some  went  from  thence  to  Buckiaiid  Hollow ;  I  down  stairs  again ;  the  kitcheu  window  was 

beard  them  thunder  at  the  door  there,  at  Wheat-  broken  open,  and  Robert  Walters  was  imme- 

croft's ;  then  they  returned  again,  and  then  we  diately  shot ;  he  was  sitting  down,  stoo;>ing  as 

went  up  to  Peutridge,  where   they  attacked  if  putting  on  his  boots ;   he  lived  for  about 

several  houses ;  while  they  were  attacking  those  ten  minutes;  they  then  caUcd  out  again  far 

houses  1  made  my  escape  from  them  and  re-  men  and  guns ;  I  told  them  I  conld   not  Id 

tamed  home,"  i  them  have  them ;  the  gun  had  been  hid  in  ibe 

Isaac  Walker,  who  is  a  person  who  hsd  been  -  cellar,  and  1  told  my  son  William  to  give  it  gr 

before  mentioned,  says,  that  he  lives  at  Wing-  -  we  should  all  be  murdered ;    he  gave  it  to 

field,  and  is  a  farmer  there ;  he  says,  *'  About  them  ;  they  still  said  they  must  hare  a  aui ; 

half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  night  the  I  went  up  stairs  and  said  to  them,  one  rata  hv 

9th  of  June,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  dog  backing ;  been  sliot  already,  is  not  that  sufficient  for  yo«? 

I  got  up  and  went  to  tlie  window  ;  I  saw  a  upon  this  remoiutrance  they  proceeded  no  fur- 

paroel  of  men  coining  up  the  yard,  about  forty  ■  ther,  but  went  away." 

ID  number,  armed  with  pikes  and  guns ;  ihey  •      Henry  Hole  says,  **^  On  the  9th  of  June  last 

came  to  the  front  door  and  demanded  entrance ;  '  I  was  a  labourer  at  Pentridge-lane-end ;  I  wis 

1  asked  them  vthat  for;  they  said  they  wanted  ;  disturbed  about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve; 

my  fire  arms ;  1  asked  them  what  they  wanted  1  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and  asked 

them  for,  and  they  said  that  was  no  business  who  is  iherc,  what  do  yon  want;  we  want  yoa 

of  mine,  thev  were  determined  to  havo  thcin  ;  to  volunteer  }0urself  to  go  with  us,  or  else  w^ 

they  demanJed  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistoU ;  will  break  the  door  open  and  murder  you ;  I 

I  said  I  had  a  gun  but  I  had  no  pistols;  some  went  down  and  opened  the  door;  1  saw  fonr 

person  pre>ented  a  piece  at  my  bed-room  win-  men,  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph  Topbam 

dowy  and  said  he  would  fire  at  me  if  I  did  not  were-  two  uf  them  ;  I  asked  them  where   they 

imme  iiatelv  open  the  duor ;  u|>on  that  I  went  were  t^oin;;,  they  said  to  Nottnigham.     I  said,  if 

and  oi>eneiI  the  door;  some  |>ersun  lold  him  not  they  wen?  going  to  Notlinf:ham,l  could  not  pre- 

to  tiro,  but  to  uive  me  time  to  put  my  clothes  tendtos;owith  them,forl  had  no  money  tu  carry 

on, and  I  look  the  gun  down  and  g:tve  it  them,  me  there,  nor  1  hud  no  mone\'  to  take  care  of 

ano  ihey  went  awuy ;  I  was  going  up  stairs  my  tdnii  y  v^hile  i  was  gone;    they  sa'd,  1 

when  I  lieard  thvm  rattle  at  the  door  again  ;  I  needed  no  money,  they  should  keop  me  on 

opened  the  door,  and  they  »aid  t*icy  knew  I  roast  hcef  and  ale ;    and  there  were  people 

had  one  pistol  if  not  two  ;** — they  seem  to  have  fixed  to  lake  care  of  every  body's  families  that 

obtained  pretty  good  intelliceiicv  what  arms  would  come  in  two  days  or  under.*'     li  should 

the  Winglield  people  had ;  here  is  a  Wing-  seem,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the   firs: 

field  man,  an<l  it  appears  from  tlie  testimony  witnesses,  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  cer- 

ofthe  two  first  witnesses,  that  Willium  Turner  tainiy  of  success  of  this  enterprise,  and   they 

produced,  and  tiie  prisoner  read,  a  paper  con-  said  to  this  man  that  persons  would  corae  in 

taining  an   account  of  the    arms  which    the  two  days  at  the  farthest :— <*  tJiey  said,  I  had 

Wingiield  people  had,  and  where  they  were  to  better  ^o  that  night ;  that  they  would   come 

be  found  ; — "  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one,  out  of  Yorkshire  like  a  cloud,  and  would  carry 

and  they  were  determined  to  have  that  and  all ;  all  before  them ;  and  those  ihat  refused  to  go 

they  demanded  a  sen-ant  man  also;  I  told  them  would  all  be  shot ;  1  dressed  niy»elf  and  went 

I  had  none  ;  they  said  they  knew  1  had,  and  out ;  a  pike  was  forced  upon  me  ;  I  carried  it 

they  would   have  him  ;    i  again    said  I  had  a  little  way,  and  then  said  if  they  were  going 

none,  and   they  went  away ;    I  gave   them  to  Nottingham  1  was  not  able  to  carry  it,  it 

the  pistol ;  it  was  a  brass-barrelled  pistol ;  the  was  so  heavy,  and  if  they  did  not  take   it  I 

Erisoour  was  tlicrc,  I  knew  him  before ;  I  saw  should  throw  it  down,  and  I  did   throw  it 
im  under  the  window  a  little  to  my  right  down  ;    then  I  went  on  to  John    SellarsX 
hand  ;*' — he  speaks  therefore  to  the  prisoner  and  I  saw  him  and  his  apprentice  coning 
being  one  of  thoae  concerned  in  this  violence  from  his  door ;  I  heard  som«f  others  coming 
and  outrage  committed  at  the  house.  over  the  meadow  from  towards  Mrs.   Hep- 
Mary  Hepworth  is  next  called:  she  says,  worth's;  they  joined  us  at  Mr.  Fletoher's; 
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I  saw  Brandreth  there,  and  William  Tattieri 
Manchester  Turner^  the  prisoner,  William 
Ludlam.  Joseph  Weightman,  Joseph  Topham, 
and  Samuel  Hunt,  as  we  were  going  out  of 
the  yard ;  a  man  and  a  gun  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Fletcher's;  William  Shipman  was  the 
man's  name ;  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  we  went  a 
little  way  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  there  we 
were  divided ;  Brandreth  and  the  biggest  part 
of  the  people  went  to  the  row  of  houses  which 
is  called  George  Turner's  at  Pentridge-laue« 
end;  I  and  Samuel  Hunt,  and  eiffht  or  ten 
more,  went  towards  Samuel  Booth's;  Hugh 
Booth,  a  son  of  Samuel,  was  taken ;  Brand* 
reth  joined  us  before  we  went  away  from  therCi 
but  not  his  party ;  then  we  went  to  Buckland* 
hollow,  Mr.  Wheatcroft's ;  the  door  was  bro- 
ken open,  and  three  men  and  a  gun  were 
brought  away;  we  then  returned  back  to 
Pentridge-lane-end ;  we  there  met  the  other 
people;  we  were  formed  into  ranks  three 
deep ;  the  biggest  part  of  tlie  mnscfuets  were 
put  in  front,  the  spike  men  in  the  middle,  and 
a  few  mosquets  behind ;  the  word  of  command 
was  given  by  Brandreth  to  march ;  then,'^  he 
says,  ''  we  went  along  the  road  towards  Pent- 
ridge  ;  1  saw  George  Weightman  as  we  were 
going  out  of  Pentridjie  on  William  Booth's 
pony;  I  had  heard  it  said  among  the  com« 
pan/,  that  he  was  going  to  Nottingham  to  let 
their  friends  know  that  thej  were  coming ;  we 
went  onwards  to  the  Botterley- works ;  I  saw 
Goodwin  there;  Brandreth  and  William  Tur- 
ner knodced  at  the  door,  and  then  he  came 
out  of  the  office;  he  called  abontibr  his  men,  and 
he  said  there  were  a  great  many  too  many  al« 
ready,  without  they  were  upon  a  better  snb« 
ject ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  prisoner 
there ;  a  man  in  the  rear,  whom  I  took  to  be 
John  Bacon,  said,  you  have  no  business  hcre« 
you  had  better  turn  off;  we  turned  off  and 
marched  towards  the  Coke-hearth;  we  then 
proceeded  to  Ripley,  and  there  we  were 
halted ;  we  then  went  on  to  the  Glass-house 
public-house  at  Codnor,  it  was  a  very  wet 
ni^ht ;  a  party  went  into  the  boose ;  I  saw  the 
prisoner  stana  at  the  door  with  a  musquet  in 
liis  hand ;  I  had  been  in  the  back  parlour, 
and  I  came  to  look  ont  ;■  we  stayed  there  op- 
wards  of  half  an  hour,  then  we  went  to  Mr. 
llaynor's ;  they  took  his  man  and  his  gun  and 
a  pitch-fork,  and  perhaps  more ;  at  the  Glass- 
house I  heard  John  Eiacon  say,  the  govern- 
ment had  robbed  them  and  plundered  them  of 
all  tliat  ever  they  had ;  that  that  was  the  last 
shift  tbey  ever  could  make ;  some  of  them  had 
some  ale  there.  I  saw  the  bill  given  to  the 
captain  and  John  Bacon,  and  I  heard  one  of 
those  two,  either  the  captain  or  John  Bacon, 
say  it  would  be  paid  in  a  fortnighti  when  the 
job  was  over,  A  party  from  Hartsay  came  to 
the  Ghksa-honse,  ami  after  we  left  the  Olasi- 
honse,  a  party  oame  from  Swanwick ;"— it 
anpears  that  different  parties  met  in  the  couive 
or  their  march ; — ^*  we  afterwards  went  along 
the  Nottingham  road  to  Raynor's,  there  we 
were  hfUtedj  and-from  thence  we  went  towards. 


Langley-roill,  there  I  saw  George  Weightman 
on  William  Booth's  pony,  coming  from  to* 
wards  Nottingham  ;  as  he  went  past  us,  I  heard 
him  say,  march  on  my  lads,  all  is  right,  they 
have  bombarded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  it  is  ffivcn  up  to  them  }^-^ 
all  this  was  untrue,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  said 
probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  them  to  go 
on — **  we  marched  on  towards  Eastwood ,  and 
there  we  were  halted ;  I  asked  Barnes  what 
they  were  going  to  do  when  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham ;  he  said  they  had  fixed  up  a  fresh 
government  at  Nottingham,  and  they  were 
going  there  to  defend  it,  until  the  other  conn* 
ties  came  into  their  terms ;  it  wonld  be  all 
soon  over,  for  by  a  letter  he  had  see*  yesterday, 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  np  to 
the  Hampden  club  .  party,  if  they  were  not 
already  ;  and  that  he  had  never  sat  down  sinoe 
four  o  clock  yesterday  morning ;  I  asked  what 
he  had  been  doin^;  be  said  he  had  been 
preparing  guns,  spikes,  and  ammunition.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  most  of  the  time  I  was  there ; 
I  cannot  say  I  always  saw  him ;  he  appeared 
to  walk  in  the  rear  chiefly,  as  if  to  keep  the 
men  up  together.^  This  witness  tells  yon, 
'^  I  conceived  from  what  I  saw  him  do,  thie 
was  his  chief  employ ;  there  were  about  two 
hundred  about  Langley-mill ;  I  attempted  to 
get  away  while  we  were  at  Eastwood; 
Brandreth  came  up  to  me  with  a  gnn.  and  said 
if  I  did  not  go  into  the  rank  again,  he  wonld 
shoot  me ;  I  stepped  np  to  him  irith  a  stack 
paring  knife,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  preeenC 
the  gun,  I  wonld  hack  his  head  off;  he  stood 
a  short  time,  and  turned  off,  and  I  then 
marched  off;  when  I  had  walked  fifty  or  sixtj 

{rards,  I  beard  a  cry  of,  do  not  ehoot;  I 
ooked  back  and  saw  him  with  a  gnn  at  hie 
shoulder  presented  at  me;  Thomas  Turner" 
— that  is  the  young  man  whom  I  mentioned 
before,  as  having  appeared  to  conduct  himself 
with  great  humanity,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion—*' took  hold  of  him  and  drew  the  gnn  off; 
on  my  return,  I  met  a  party  of  about  fifty,  a 
fow  with  ^ns  and  spikes,  but  the  rest  appeared 
to  be  colliers  unarmed,  they  were  prooeeding 
after  the  others  along  the  Nottingham  road ; 
I  saw  another  party,  but  I  went  by  a  bank  to 
miss  them — those  therefore  appeared  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  Hartsay  and  Swanwick 
party,  and  those  who  had  come  from  Pentridge 
and  Wingfield ; — **  I  saw  them  proceed  along 
the  same  road,  in  the  way  for  Nottingham ; 
some  of  them  appeared  to  be  armed,  but  I  wae 
not  very  nigh,  and  I  could  not  judge  exactly* 

Then^  upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says, 
**  John  Sellars's  house  waa  the  first  we  went 
to ;  I  saw  him  come  from  bis  door ;  I  after- 
wards went  with  them  to  Booth's,  and  I  waji 
with  Uiem  at  Wheatcroft's  and  the  Gtast-houie  ; 
at  all  those  places  I  was  aimongst  the  party ;  I 
did  not  say  at  any  of  the  houses  I  was 
there  against  my  will ;  I  did  not  see  the  pri*' 
soner  in  the  kitohen  at  the  Glass-boose;  I 
was  not  always  in  the  same  place-  when  wtf 
marched,  I  was  soiBetimes  in  the  middle^  sMd 
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of  the  paper,  and  whether  there  was  anything 
elie  thai  might  tend  to  eiplain  them ;  he  nayi, 
**  They  were  the  whole  of  the  venes,  and  there 
wai  nothing  else  connected  with  them.*' 

On  his  re-examination,  he  says,  *'  Weight- 
man  was  to  go  to  Nottingham,  to  see  whether 
the  people  there  were  ready  to  join  them,  and 
to  hring  back  a  particular  account  that  night, 
and  money  was  collected  to  enable  him  to  go.** 
He  says  further,  "  that  there  were  threats  held 
oat,  that  if  any  man  should  tell  aoything  about 
them,  thev  would  call  on  him  another  day  f 
that  was  the  nature  of  the  threat. 

The  next  witness  is  Shirley  Asbury;  he 
aaysy  *'  I  am  an  engine*fitter  at  Butterley,  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Jessop  and  company,  and 
was  so  in  June ;  on  the  8th  of  June  I  went  to 
the  White-horse  at  Penthdge,  about  twelve 
o'clodc,  in  company  with  John  Elsden;  we 
found  there  Cope,  Anthony  Martin,  Brandreth, 
Mac  Kesswick,  John  Moore,  Edward  Moore, 
William  Smith,   and  several  others    in    the 
room ;  I  did  not  know  all  of  them,  but  there 
were  about  twenty  in  all.    I  saw  the  prisoner 
there;  he  came  in  with  Turner;   the  prisoner 
and  Turner  are  both  Wingiield  men.    Turner 
produced  a  paper  consisting  of  what  guns  they 
had ;  what  guns  such  aud  such  people  had.'* 
He  says,  "  Their  names  were  mentioned,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  them ;  Turner  delivered  the 
paper  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  read  it  over  to 
the  company ;   then  William  Turner  seemed 
to  say  that  the  Wingfield  people  were  more 
forward  than  the  BultorleVy  ior  they  went  out 
to  get  pike-shafU  in  the  day  ;**   and  he  said, 
"  that  they  had  about  forty  pikes  in  a  stone 
quarry,  for  men  that  would  volunteer ;  he  did 
not  say  where  that  stone  quarry  was ;  the  pri- 
soner   was    present  when   this  conversation 
passed.    Turner  said  they  were  to  go  tirst  to 
Wingfield;  they  were  going  to  draw  the  badger 
in  the  first  place ;  they  were  to  take  a  bundle 
of  straw,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  set  on  fire,  he  would  come  out,  and  then 
they  were  to  shoot  him.    Colonel  Hal  ton  was 
mentioned  as   this  person,    whom  they  thus 
stated  they  intended  to  shoot.    William  Turner 
said  that  they  had  vermin  to  kill,  and  every 
one   must  kill   tiieir  own  vermin.     1  cannot 
recollect  that  I  heard  the   prisoner  say  any- 
thing more  than  reading  the  paper  over.    Not- 
tingham was  mentioned  by  Brandrcth ;  he  said 
they  were  to  go  to  take  Nottingham,  and  every 
one  was  to  have  plenty  of  rum,  and  a  hundred 
guineas  when  he  got  there.     William  Turner 
also  mentioned  it."    Now  if  William  Turner 
mentioned  it,  it  must  have  been  mentioned 
after  the  prisoner  Ludlam  came  in,  as  they 
came  in  together.    "  I  cannot  recollect  that 
any  body  but  Brandreth  and  Turner  used  those 
expressions ;  William  Turner  said  there  would 
be  no  good  done  till  such  time  as  the  govern- 
ment was  overthrown.     I  do  not  remember  any 
body  else  mentioning  this.    Tliey  were  to  go 
to  Nottingham  in  the  first  place ;  they  were  to 
take  Nottingham  ;  and  they  were  to  go  down 
the  Trent  by  tlie  Trent  boats  to  Newark  from 
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thence,  and  to  take  Newark,  and  then  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  London  to-ovcrtnin 
the  government ;  that  there  would  be  do  good 
done  till  they  had  overturned  the  govemmeBt; 
this  was  talked  of  from  the  time  I  went  till  Ike 
time  I  came  away.  Thev  said,  they  had  no 
doubt  they  should  succeeu  in  what  they  were 
going  to  undertake.  I  came  away  about  foar 
o'clock ;  they  spoke  it  up  to  all  in  the  loon 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear ;  they  were  to  set 
out  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  night,"  and  at  tea 
o'clock  some  persons  accordingly  did  set  out; 
"  it  was  proposed  that  George  Witightmaa 
should  be  sent  to  Nottingham,  and  a  aubsoi^ 
tion  was  tnade  for  him  to  pay  his  expenses; 
he  was  to  set  out  that  night,  and  after  he  bad 
been  at  Nottingham,  be  was  to  come  home 
again ;  money  was  collected  for  the  purpose 
while  I  was  there ;  Brandreth  produced  m  map, 
and  he  pointed  out  and  pricked  out  the  places 
where  they  were  to  go  to ;  Brandreth  wanted 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder  produced,  ^o  that  he 
might  learn  them  how  to  make  cartridges ;  it 
was  mentioned  that  they  had  a  barrel ;  only 
one  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  spoken  of ;  they 
had  no  other  ammunition  but  gunpowder,  but 
Brandreth  said  that  there  were  plenty  of 
dmrches  on  the  road  that  they  might  get  lead 
from;  there  was  to  be  a  party  to  meet  them 
from  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield,  and  to  joia 
them ;  and  they  were  to  go  to  Butterley." 

On  his  cross-examination  he  saysy  "  It  w:» 
not  mentioned  that  when  they  started  they 
were  to  meet  a  quantity  of  men  at  Nottingham 
before  the  money  was  gathered  for  Weigh tmaa 
to  go  to  Nottingham  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that 
anything  was  mentioned  before,  but  it  was 
mentioned  after :  I  cannot  recollect  that  there 
was  anything  said  about  overturning  the  go- 
vernment before  the  money  was  collected,  but 
there  was  something  said  after>vards.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  prisoner  was  there  at  the 
time  the  money  was  collected  ;  I  gave  sii- 
pence,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  for ;  I 
put  it  upon  the  table :  I  saw  the  rest  give  sir- 
pence,  and  so  I  gave,  I  cannot  say  whether  all 
gave  or  not;  Cope  gave  sixpence  1  believe." 
Then  he  is  asked  whether  Martin  gave  any- 
thing, and  he  says,  *'  I  do  not  recollect  that  be 
did ;  he  might ;  I  cannot  state  who  gave  and 
who  did  not ;  I  cannot  recollect  whether  the 
prisoner  was  in  the  room  when  the  money  was 
gathered  or  not :  I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
thing was  said  about  a  revolution  or  overturn- 
ing the  government  before  the  money  was  ga- 
thered ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  verses 
were  recited  before  or  after  that ;  the  map  was 
not  produced  till  afterwards ;  I  do  not  recollect 
any  thing  about  a  cloud  from  the  north."  I 
do  not  think  he  had  spoken  to  such  an  expres- 
sion, though  I  think  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  afterwards.  *'  I  can  remember 
Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  being  mentioned^ 
but  I  cannot  recoUeet  whether  it  was  before 
the  money  was  collected  or  afterwards ;  I  never 
heard  the  name  of  Oliver  mentioned  there 
at  all ;  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  8ince>  but  it 
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balkMted  for  the  miliiia,  and  I  must  go  to 
Derby  to-d«y;  thej  eaid^  come  down  stain 
mod  open  the  door,  we  will  protect  you  from 
tlie  miHlia,  or  else  I  will  shoot  yoa ;  I  went 
down  stairs  and  unbolted  the  door,  and  part 
of  it  fell  into  the  passage ;  this  was  occasioned 
by  the  Tiolence  that  had  been  -used  at  the 
door ;  upon  the  door  being  opened,  I  saw  a 
number  of  men  rush  in  at  the  door,  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight; — some  were  armed 
with  guns,  and  some  that  stood  at  the  door 
were  armed  with  spikes,  like  those  on  the 
table ;  when  they  came  in,  the  captain  of  the 
company  asked  me  where  my  clothes  were,  I 
said,  up  stairs ;  he  said,  go  and  put  them  on 
immediately ;  I  went  up  atairs  immediately  to 
put  my  clothes  on ;  they  lit  a  candle  and  fol- 
lowed me  up,  four  or  Btc  of  them ;  the  captain 
and  William  Turner  were  all  that  I  knew; 
when  I  got  up  stairs,  they  asked  me  what  I 
had  been  doing,  that  I  was  not  dressed ;  make 
baste,  he  said,  or  else  I  will  shoot  von,  vou 
seem  to  wish  us  to  shoot  you ;  I  said,  I  had 
rather  you  would  not;->as  soon  as  I  had  put 
my  clotlies  on,  I  went  and  sat  me  down  on  the 
squab,  and  offered  to  put  my  boots  on,  and 
to  lace  them,  and  the  captain  said,  if  you  offer 
to  stop  to  lace  vour  boots  I  will  shoot  you ; 
they  then  forced  me  out  of  the  house  before 
them ;  some  one  called  me  by  my  summme,  aiid 
asked  me  whether  I  had  a  gun,  I  said  no,  I 
had  not,  nor  never  bad  since  I  had  been  at 
that  house ;  then  they  bade  me  take  a  fork ; 
I  said  1  could  not  find  my  fork,  and  they  drove 
ne  out  of  the  yard,  and  took  me  to  a  man  in 
the  ranks  who  had  m  gun,  and  told  him  to  take 
care  of  that  man  as  a  prisoner;  we  went  first 
to  Mr.  Storer's ;  a  gun  was  fired  against  the 
'  meeting-bouse,  as  a  signal  to  alarm  them  at 
Butterley.  I  know  Mr.  William  Booth,  I  re- 
member his  pony  being  brought  out  by  George 
Weigfatman ;  the  captain  told  him  to  take  it 
and  ride  to  Nottingham  forest,  and  see  how 
they  were  going  on,  and  to  come  back  and 
bring  tidings  ;''----he  sends  this  man,  therefore, 
to  that  place  which  had  been  before  mention- 
edy  Nottingham  forest,  and  to  come  and  bring 
them  tidings ; — *^  to  meet  them  at  Langley- 
mill ;  we  then  marched  forward,  two  deep,  to 
Butterley.  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I 
saw  him  there  before  we  got  to  Butterley ;  he 
bad  a  spike  in  his  hand ;  he  was  in  the  rear  to 
keep  the  men  up,  so  that  we  could  not  get 
away;  with  the  prisoner  in  the  rear  and  Uie 
captain  in  front,  we  marched  up  to  Butterley 
gates,  and  rapped  at  the  door;  from  Butterley 
we  went  to  Ri^ey,  and  from  thence  to  Codnor; 
in  our  march,  I  saw  the  prisoner  sereral  times, 
keeping  guard  in  the  rear ;  ht  was  always  in 
the  same  position  when  I  saw  him  keeping 
ffuard  in  the  rear;  at  Codnor  we  called  at  a 
Boote  called  the  Olaaa-lioase;"— <you  recollect 
otbtr  witnetses  have  said  they  supposed  die 
pntoner  to  be  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
Ulass-hovse  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  guard 
to  prevent  others  going  away;  that  the^  aa 
hiai  th«c«,  and  supposed  thikt  to  bt  his 
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now  you  will  see  what  this  mtn  says,^*'  we 
called  at  a  house  called  the  Glass-house,  the 
prisoner  said  to  the  captain,  there  most  somt- 
Dody  stop  on  the  outside  to  take  care  that  the 
men  do  not  get  away,  or  a  great  many  will  go 
away,  if  there  is  not  some  person  to  take  care 
of  them ;  and  the  prisoner  did  stay  ai  the  out- 
side.*'— If  you  give  credit  to  what  this  witnesi 
says,  the  prisoner  did  take  his  station  at  the 
outside  as  tlie  others  had  supposed  him  to  do, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  who  miriit 
wish  not  to  proceed  fordier,  escaping ;  and  Be 
did  so  at  the  suggestion  of  himself  to  Brand 
reth : — ^  he  had  had  a  gun  delivered  to  bin 
durin^p  the  time  he  stopped  there;  when  I 
went  in  he  had  a  spike  ;  he  says,  **  I  think  I 
saw  his  son  likewise,  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
had  any  arms  or  not ;  it  rained  very  hard  while 
we  were  at  the  public-bouse  at  Codnor:  we 
then  mardicd  on  the  road  for  Langley-miU.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  se«^cral  times  in  his  old  situa- 
tion between  the  Glass-house  and  Langley- 
mill,  he  still  continued  in  the  rear ;  I  went 
beyond  Eastwood  a  little  way  |  I  got  away 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  Eastwood  and  turned 
back ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  beyond  Eastwood, 
when  I  was  turning  he  was  going  forwiuds ; 
he  was  behind  the  party ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  got  out  of  sight  over  the  hill. 

The  next  witness  odled  is  Hugh  Booth,  a 
son  of  Samuel  Booth,  of  Pentridge-lane-eiid ; 
you  recollect  it  wu  proved,  that  Hugh  a  sod 
of  Samuel  Booth,  was  taJben  from  h»  father^s 
house,  and  compelled  to  join  this  partjr;  he 
says,  *'  On  the  9th  of  June  last,  I  vras  disturb- 
ed between  twelve  and  one  by  a  party  of  men 
who  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  two  or 
three  times ;  they  called  out,  I  wank  Hugh,  I 
want  Hugh  Booth,  my  father  got  up  and 
vrished  them  to  go  without  me ;  they  said  they 
would  not  go  vrithout  me ;  that  if  my  fttber 
wouU  not  get  up  and  open  the  door,  they 
would  break  the  door  down,  and  shoot  him :  I 
got  uDy  and  went  to  the  door,  and  a  man 
offerea  me  a  spike  to  go  with  them  in  the 
ranks ;  the  prisoner  said  they  were  going  lo 
Nottingham;  he  was  a  little  way  firom  the 
door;  they  said  they  came  from  Mr.  Fleldwr's 
to  our  house ;  the  prisoner  ordered  roe  to  go 
into  the  ranks,  and  1  was  forced  to  do  lO ;  we 
went  up  to  Pentridge,  and  stopped  there ;  the 
whole  i>ody  halted  at  that  time ;  I  agein  uhed 
the  prisoner  where  we  were  going,  he  said,  it 
is  ImMight  to  a  head  at  last,  we  are  going  to 
Nottingham ;  we  then  went  to  John  Bripitfe 
house,  there  I  had  some  couTersatioo  with  tho 
prisoner;  I  again  asked  him  where  we  wars 
going,  and  he  said  there  was  a  parlimeat 
formed  at  Nottingham,  and  we  were.feing  lo 
guard  them ;  he  Mid,  the  business  wiu  all  be 


done  before  we  get  there ;"-  dedaring  again, 
if  you  betiere  the  testimony  of  this  witneas,  an 
object  corresponding  with  that  detailed  to  yon, 
in  the  evidence  ot  the  others,  naae^,  tiw 
object  of  ^usAtding  some  meeting  tike  a  parliap 
ment,  vrbich  it  was  soppMed  was  to  assemble, 
which  coM  only  be  by  taking  lie  power  torn 
4  0 
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'that  parliament  in  whom  U  the  Inw  of  the  laud  i  ]icny  to  bring  iiiUrUigeoce ;— ''  a  few  minutes 
it  1^  vested,  and  vesting  it  in  others ; — he^ays  •  after,    I  observed  about  a  hundred   persons 

■**  there  was  a  >'oun^  man  in  a  blue  cnul  !ind  I  marching  on  ilic  road  from  Pentridge  in  regular 
trowsers,  who  had  a  swurd,  and  whose  name, !  mihtary  order,  'wo  abreast,  armea  with  guns, 
I  have  since  heard,  is  Manchester Tnrni^r:  he  ;  spears,  and  pikes,  a  few  had  no  arms;  they 
wss  of  the  party,  and  he  <aid  they  wiTe  «jc'ing  !  marclicd  up  to  the  door  of  the  iron-works,  and 


10  Nottingham  to  unload  the  burthen  that  Kng- 
land  had  so  long  borne;  this  was  said  at  John 
Briaht's ;  there  was  a  cun  fired  just  before  we 


Uiere  stopped  an<l  halted  ;  1  spoke  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  asked 
what  was  his  object  in  halting  there;  he  said. 


got  there  from  I'entriduc ;    wc  th?n  marched  we  want  your  men  ;    1  told  him  they  should 
towards  Butterley,  the  prisoner  had  a  larsro  '  have  none ;  that  they  were  too  many  already, 

■tafTwith  a  spike  ut  the  end  of  it;   lie  was  except  they  were  going  for  a  better  purpose ; 

walking  in  tlie  rear,  and  was  very  t'urwanl  in  I   recognized  among  them  the  prisoner  at  the 

Eushing  the  men  along :   wi?  wnit  round  to  bar ;  he  was  in  the  front  rank,  as  it  was  then, 

lUtterley,   and  halted  there;    there  wc  ^>aw  what  in  the  march  would  have  been  the  rear ; 

Air.  (loodwin;  William  Turner  and  the  Not-  1  said  to  him,  good  God,  Isaac,  what  are  you 

tingharo  captain  were  the  Ifaders  of  the  pnrty ;  di»ing  here  on  such  an  errand  as  this ;   I  urged 

I  heard  the  Nottiiiqham  captain  speak  to  Mr.  him  to  leave  them  ;  I  told  him  lie  had  a  halter 

Goodwin  :   Mr.  iioodwin  :i>krd  him  what  he  about  his  neck,  and  he  would  be  hanged  if  he 

■  wanted,  and  Ite  said  wc  want  your  men  ;  Mr.  did  not  immediately  go  home  ;"— he  not  only 

Goodwin'told  him  they  should  not  have  them  ;  urges  him  by  werds  to  do  this,  but  be  endeik^ 

I  went  into  Mr.  Ciood win's  olfice;    1  saw  the  vours    to   force    him, — ^"  I   took  him   by   his 

door  open  while  the  party  was  halted,  audi  shoulders,  and  turned  him  with  his  face  towards 

walked  in  and  escaped  from  them,  and  diti  not  the  o65ce,  and  pushed  him,  that  he  might  make 

join  them  again.'* — lliis  >oung  man  was  a  his  escape  into  the  office ;  he  had  an  opportu- 

person  who  had  been  called  out  of  Ins  bed  and  nity  of  escaping  if  he  chose  ;*'  he  might  have 
rompelled  un«iillingly  to  jmn  their  party,  and  '  done  so  in  the  same  way  which  Hugh  Booth 

at  these  Butterley  works,  seeing  the  door  of  the  young  man  did. — '*  I1ic  prisoner  was  much 


the  oiKce  open,  he  took  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  went  in 
and  remained  no  more  engaged,  or  appearing 
to  be  so,  in  these  transactions. 

On  his  cros<-exanii nation,  he  sa^'S,  "  [  car- 
ried no  arms  the  whole  way;  the  captain  and 
William  Turner  were  the  at  live  men." 

Tlieii  the  next  wiineNS  called  is  Oeorcc 
Gooduin,  who  is  the  managing  clerk  of  Mr. 
Jessop*s  works,  who  certainly  does  give  very 

'  material  and  important  evidence  as  it  affects 

■  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  he  says,  **  On  Saturday 
the  7th  of  June,  special  co!isi:iblo<  were  sworn 
in  to  protect  the  works." — It  does  appear  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  some  cir>jum>tances  he 
mentioned  afterwards  upon  his  cross-examina- 
tion, that  he  had  anticipated  there  mi^ht  be 

'  some  attempt  to  force  o)ien  the  works  birlong- 
ing  to  his  masters,  and  the  first  two  witnesses 
who  are  examined  assign  that  as  a  reason  for 
not  making  the  disclosure  which  seemed  to 
have  been  expected  ; — he  says,  "  on  the  i)th  of 
June,  at  ni^ht,  while  on  duty  with  the  ccm- 
stables,  we  heard  guns  fired  ;  the  first  1  heard 

was  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  between 

•  that  time  and  day-lie! it  1  heard  three  or  four  { 
'  guns  and  the  blowing  of  horns ;   a  great  part  i 

of  the  constables  were  dismissed  a  Imle  bfforc  \ 
•three    in    the  mornini;   of   Tuesday ;"—  tlicy 
'  teemed  to  have  supposed  that  when  duy-light  ' 
'arrived  there  would  he  nothini;  attempted. —  I 

•  ^  Mr.  Jessop  and  myself  camt  down  wi;h  a  | 
'^rty  that  were  armed  with  pikes  to  the  office ;  ; 
« a  httle  before  three  o'clock  I  observed  George  . 
'  Weightman  riding  past  rery  quick;   I  called  ! 

to  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not ;  he  looked  over 
•itefd  went  on  ;*''— ^you  may  recollect  what  the 
'Ather  witnesses  told  yon,  that  George  Weight 

Aif 0  iTAi  f eiic  CO  Nottingham  on  Mr.  Booth's 


S'^tated,  and  said,  I  cannot  go  back ;  I  am  as 
bad  as  I  can  be ;  I  roust  go  on  ;*' — this  is  the 
language  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  uses 
when  remonstrated  with  by  that  friend,  who  is 
anxious  to  cive  him  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing himself,  if  possible,  by  taking  no  further 
part  in  these  transactions : — but  be  says,  **  I 
cannot  go  back  ;  1  am  us  1)iid  as  I  can  be  ;  it  is 
too  late  to  go  back;  1  must  goon.**  You  will 
consider  whether  those  expressions  do  not 
])laiuly  disclose  a  mind  conscious  of  all  that  he 
was  doing,  and  conscious  that  he  was  one  of 
tliosc  en);ai;ed  in  that  pirn  of  which  he  spoke, 
and  of  which  they  all  spoke.— He  says,  **  I 
spoke  to  nearly  the  same  effect  to  James 
Taylor ;  three  of  them,  during  the  time  Ludlam 
and  I  were  talking,  escaped  into  the  office; 
Booth  was  one  of  them.  The  captain  and  the 
party  looked  at  each  other  for  a  short  time,  the 
captain  then  gave  the  word  of  command,  and 
they  marched  along  the  road  to  Kipley,  whieh 
is  the  road  to  Cod  nor ;  the  prisoner  went  off 
with  the  first  party,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  af^er  1  observed  another  coming  from 
Peiitridge;  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
second  party,  1  saw  William  Weigh tm an  on 
horseback,  riding  in  the  direction  of  Notting- 
ham ;  from  him  I  got  a  ba^r  of  bullets,  of  about 
84  pounds  wei'^ht;" — this  it  a  ]ireparation  of 
ammunition; — "  there  might  be  from  1,500  to 
2,000  bullets;  theri*  were  a  great  variety  of 
sizes,  so  as  to  fit  the  bore  of  different  muskets 
and  pistols ;  there  were  some  moulds  for  cart- 
ridges, and  paper  in  the  bag  fit  for  the  purpose, 
though  not  the  best." — It  appears  that  SViUiam 
Weightraan  was  not  willing  to  deliver  up  this 
bag  to  him ;  he  made  some  resistance,  but  Mr. 
Goodwin  overpowered  him,  and  took  it.. 
On  his  cross  examination,  he  says,  **  I  was 
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aurprisci)  to  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  amongst 
them ;  he  was  a  m)n  I  had  known  for  several 
years,  and  I  wished  him  well ;'' — that  lie  did  j 
wUh  him  well,  is  plain  from  the  expressions  he 
used,  but  which  had  not  the  eflect  of  prevailing 
upon  the  prisoner ; — *'  he  was  much  agitat»fd 
when  I  spoUc  to  him ;  I  met  with  no  resist- 
ance from  him  or  any  of  them  ;  I  was  armed  ; 
I  bad  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  |X)cket ;  I  con- 
sidered the  prisoner  in  as  little  danger  as  my- 
self;" —he  is  asked,  whether  he  felt  confident 
of  his  own  safety,  and  he  says,  *'  I  considered 
myself  in  danger,  but  I  considered  if  the  pri- 
soner had  aone,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
in  ffreatcr  danger  than  myself;  he  would  have 
had  all  the  means  of  safety  I  had/' 

llien  he  says,  on  re-examination,  "  I  had 
sworn  in  an  hundred  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
special  constables  on  the  Saturday  before,  in 
expectation  of  an  insurrection ;  they  were 
anned  with  pikes ;" — it  was  very  fit  and  very 
proper,  that  when  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Good- 
win expected  an  assault  from  a  number  of 
persons,  they  should  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  their  own  servants  to  protect  their  property 
from  the  assault  that  was  expected. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Storer,  a  farmer  at 
Pentridge ;  he  says,  "  On  the  0th  of  June  I 
was  disturbed  after  I  was  gone  to  bed,  about 
one  o'clock,  by  a  body  of  armed  men ;  they 
presented  a  gun  at  the  windows,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  me ;  I  had  gone  to  the  window  on  the 
first  alarm ;  one  of  them  said,  '  Damn  vour 
eyes,  come  and  go  with  us,  or  we  will  shoot 
you.'  'lliere  were  about  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
them ;  I  asked  them  if  there  was  no  excuse ; 
they  said,  none.  William  Turner  was  one  of 
them ;  he  had  a  gun ;  he  said  there  was  me,  a 
gun,  and  two  or  three  more  in  the  house,  and 
me  and  the  gun  they  were  determined  should 
go  with  them ;  and  they  would  shoot  me  and 
all  in  the  house  if  I  would  not  go ;  that  the 
captain  had  just  shot  Hepworth's  man.  I  told 
them,  I  would  go  with  them,  if  thev  would 
give  me  a  little  time  to  dress  myself;  they  told 
me,  that  if  I  did  not  make  haste,  they  would 
make  me  so  that  I  could  not  go ;  I  cannot  say 
who  said  that.  I  finished  dressing  myself,  and 
I  took  an  old  gun,  and  went  to  them  out  of  the 
house;  they  asked  me  if  it  was  loaded;  I 
told  them,  not ;  they  asked  me  if  I  had  anv 
•hot  and  i>owder ;  I  told  them,  a  little  shot." 
**  They  said  it  did  not  mean  ;**  (a  word,  I  be- 
lieve, importing^  did  not  signify)  **  thej 
should  have  powder  and  ball  sufiicient.  We 
then  went  on  by  the  yard  to  a  gate  leading  into 
the  lane ;  I  told  them,  I  was  not  fit  to  go,  I 
had  been  very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  I 
was  not  willing  to  go ;  I  told  them  I  could  not 
carry  the  gon  any  further ;  they  said  it  must 

fo  with  the  baggage ;  I  asked  them  where  the 
,  Aggi^e  was ;  they  said,  thev  did  not  know 
then  what  they  should  have ;  then  we  went  into 
the  lane;  dieysaid,  they  were  going  to  Notr 
tlngham ;  it  was  a  general  rising ;  that  twenty- 
five  Qir  thirty, thousand  were  coming  from  Shef- 
field ;   th|t  ih«,re  would  be  several  hundred 


thousands  assemble  that  day;  that  liborty 
t^ould  be  gained,  and  an  end  of  slavery ;  tliii 
was  said  by  a  person  in  the  midst  of  them,  I' 
do  not  know  by  whom.  They  said  all  must  go, 
or  be  shot.** — I  cannot  forbear  making  a  re* 
mark  upon  this  expression,  "  liberty  would  be 
gained,  and  an  end  of  slavery ;  all  must  go,  or 
be  shot."  The  very  first  step  taken  by  these 
people,  the  first  purnusu  that  they  are  arming 
themselves  for,  in  tne  recovery  of  the  lost 
liberty  of  the  country  is,  to  take  away  the  live^ 
of  all  those  who  will  not  join  tliero,  and  become 
parties  in  their  scheme ;  for  they  declare,  in 
words,  that  those  who  will  not  join  them  shall 
all  be  shot. — *^  We  stopped  in  the  lane  waiting 
for  the  captain.  They  told  us,  when  we  got 
into  the  lane,  they  were  waiting  for  tlie  captain 
and  a  party  down  the  lane-end.  They  came  up 
in  about  twenty  minutes;  I  thought  them 
about  a  hundred,  armed  with  guns  and  pikee 
similar  to  those  on  the  table ;  when  the  Dody 
came  up,  I  saw  the  captain ;  he  carried  a  very 
long  pike  ;  he  orderca  the  men  to  fall  in  three 
deep;  those  with  guns  in  the  front,  and  those 
with  pikes  behind.  The  captain  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  held  a  consultation;  among  then 
were  William  Turner,  and  a  young  man  that 
appeared  to  have  but  one  e>'e,  whom  they 
called  ^[anchester  Turner,  whom  they  called 
lieutenant.  AAer  they  had  consulted  together, 
the  captain  asked  whether  there  were  any  men 
that  could  do  their  exercise;  if  they  could, 
they  should  fall  out,  and  be  made  non-commi»>> 
sioned  officers ;  some  did  fall  out ;  I  believe 
some  were  appointed,  but  I  was  in  the  rear  too 
far  off  to  know.  'l*hcre  was  an  advanced 
guard  and  a  guard  in  the  rear;  the  prisoner 
was  to  command  the  rear ;" — which  is  exactly 
what  all  the  other  witnesses  have  spoken  to  his 
doing. — "  Then  the  captain  ordered  them  to 
march ;  they  proceeded  towards  Pentridge ; 
they  stopped  to  break  open  houses,  and  brine 
men  and  guns  out  at  Pentridge.  I  feigned 
myself  ill ;  I  wished  to  get  from  them ;  they 
said  they  would  all  go  in  that  way ;  and  some- 
body said,  *  shoot  him.'  The  captain  ap- 
pointed two  men  to  take  hold  of  me,  each  by 
one  arm;  they  led  me  in  this  way  up  Pen^ 
tridge,  to  William  Booth's;  there  they  got  oat 
his  pony,  and  saddled  and  bridled  it,  and  then 
they  set  me  on  the  pony ;  I  was  not  willing 
to  go  with  them,  and  I  fell  otf ;  the  captain 
ordered  them  to  face  to  the  right,  and  march]; 
then  they  left  me,  and  1  saw  no  more  of 
them." 

Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  ''I 
saw  the  prisoner  frequently;  I  cannot  sar 
particularly  whether  I  saw  him  just  before  I 
got  away;  they  did  not  ill  use  me,  iktf 
tlireatened  to  shoot  me ;  I  did  not  see  the  pn- 
soner  at  that  time,  but  I  have  no  donbt  he  wai 
very  near,  for  I  saw  him  frequently  at  Pentridge. 
The  captain  frequently  used  very  violent  lan^ 
guage  towards  roe.  I  told  him  ne  had  better 
shoot  me,  Uien  he  would  have  done  with  me ; 
and  he  said,  *  damn  him,  leave  him,  we  can 
do  without  one ;'  they  went  away  imqjbeJUately. 
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ihein  wera  trmed  in  the  same  way  as  we  were. 
Joseph    Weighlman    the   younger,    Thomas 
Weightmaa,  Benjamin  Taylor,  Joseph  Taylor, 
and  James  Taylor,  were  of  that  ptrty;   we 
went  forward  to  the  lane  end.    I  did  not  goto 
any  bod/s  house,  but  a  party  went  to  Wheat* 
croft's,,  at  Bockland  Uollow;  I  heard  a  dis- 
turfajuice ;  they  appeared  to  be  thundering  at 
doors."    There  is  afterwards  a  witness  called 
from  Buckland  Hollow,  who  sutes  what  ac- 
tmlly  passed  there.    "  At  Peotridge-lane'end 
I  heard  them  nttUng  at  folk's  houses,  end  call- 
ing them  up;    we  went  to  Pentridge  from 
thance ;  as  we  were  going  along,  the  captain 
asked  whether  there  were  any  men  who  had 
been  soldiers,  or  in  the  militia,  or  knew  disci- 
pline ;  that  if  there  were  any,  they  must  turn 
out  and  keep   the   men  in  order;  Charles 
Swaine  turned  out,  and  the  men  were  put  in 
rank   by   Brandreth,    William    Turner,   and 
Cbarle:(  Swaine ;  William  Booth's  was  one  of 
the  houses  that  they  went  to ;   a  pony  was 
taken  from  thence ;  I  saw  George  W  eightman 
with  it  at  the  yard  gate ;  he  asked  me  to  gire 
Storer  a  leg  on ;  Storer  pretended  to  be  ill ;  I 
undentood  in  the  party  De  was  one  of  the  peru 
sons  that  had  been  taken  out  of  his  hoose ;  he 
did  not  remain  on  long ;  he  tumbled  off,  and 
lay  in  the  street ;  we  were   then  marched  to 
Butterley  Furnace.    Mr.  Goodwin  came  out 
to  us ;   I  heard  him  say  something  to  Bran* 
drethy  but  could  not  hear  what  it  was :  we  were 
then  marched  to  Ripley  -  town  *  end ;    there 
Brandreth  ordered  us  to  halt  and  give  three 
hosas ;  we  did  so,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose ;  we  were  then  marched  to  Codnor, 
and  there  ^e  stopped  at  a  public-house  called 
the  Gl«ss«house ;  Brandreth  went  to  the  door 
and  knocked,  and  called  the  people  up,  and 
ordered  them  to £11  some. drink  for  us;  drink 
was  supplied  to  the  amount  of   eight-and* 
twenty  shillings ;  I  went  into  the  parlour,  but 
I  cannot  say  who  else  went  in ;  from  thence 
we  marched  on  to  Langley-raUl ;  before  we 
got  there,  three  men   were  fetched  out  of  a 
bam ;  I  did  not  see  them  forced  out,  they  were 
taken  with  us ;  when  we  got  to  Langley-mill 
WIS  met  George  Weightman  upon  the  ponv  I 
bad  helped  Storer  upon ;  the  party  sunrounded 
him^  and  asked  how  they  were  going  on  at 
Nottingham ;  he  said  they  were  cqing  on  very 
well,  the  town  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers 
would  not  come  out  of  their  barracks,  and  we 
must  march  forwards  as  foat  as  we  could ;  we 
marched  on ;  I  went  with  them  two  or  three 
miiet  beyond  Eastwood,  and  there  I  left  them ; 
when  I  left  them,  very  few  were  marching  on 
towards  Nottingham ;  1  do  not  recollect  seeing 
the  prisoner  after  we  were  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's 
yard ;"  but  it  seems  other  witnesses  speak  to 
■  seeing  him  later  than  that.    "  I  left  them  be* 
tween  mne  and  ten  in  the  morning ;  I.  do  not 
recollect  anybody  but  Brandreth  saying  where 
we  were  going  to ;  I  had  a  pike,  as  I  went 
along  with  them ;  it  was  given  me  by  Sanrael 
Ludlam,   when  I  gave   him  the  bullets,  he 
afterwards  parted  with  the  boUetsto  George 


On  hist  cross*eiamination,  he  says,  "  Brand- 
reth said  before  we  started,  that  we  were  going 
to  Nottingham-forest ;  I  do  not  know  that  bw 
said  that  more  than  once ;  the  prisoner  joined 
us  after  that ;  I  do  not  know  the  age  of  his  iwa 
sons ;  they  are  both  grown  men."  This  witneet 
details  a  great  number  of  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage]  committed  by  these  partiea ;  great 
crimes  committed  by  many  of  them ;  crinoecy 
however,  which,  unless  tbeir  object  was  that 
which  has  been  stated  to  you  so  often,  would 
not  amount  to  high  treason. 

The  next  witness  is  lienry  Tomlinsoti,  who 
is  a  ftumer  at  South-wingfield-park.  He  says« 
'*  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June,  about  kuilf 
past  nine,  or  a  quarter  before  ten,  a  party  of 
oetween  thirty  and  forty  men  came  to  m/ 
house  armed  with  guns  and  spikes ;  i  went  op 
to  the  door,  and  asked  what  they  wanted  ;  they' 
said  they  wanted  me  and  my  gun  ;  I  told  thenar 

i  they  must  have  neither ;  they  said  they  would  ; 

1  I  told  them  the  g^n  was  gone  to  Asho«er  to  b« 
mended ;  they  said  if  I  did  not  open  the  door 
they  would  break  it,  and  find  ray  gun,  or  else 
they  would  search  my  house;  I  ontned  the 
door ;  I  saw  W'illiam  Turner  and  Brandretb  ; 
they  entered  the  hoose,  and  also  Williaaa 
Barker;  I  said  to  Turner,  *  Well,  WiUiam,  aiw 
you  here,'  and  he  answered,  '  yes ;'  *  are  jom 
one  of  them  F'— '  yes.*  I  used  the  same  expres- 
sions to  Barker  also,  and  had  the  same  answer  ; 
I  went  into  the  house  with  them,  and  when  I 
came  out,  tlie  captain  said  I  must  go  witb 
them  ;  1  told  him  I  would  not ;  he  said  I  must, 
I  had  better  go  to-night  than  stop  till  the  miwn* 
ing,  for  there  was  a  great  gang  coming  from 
Sheffield,  and  a  f^reat  cloud  coming  out  of  the 
north  that  would  sweep  all  before  them  ;  1  told 
them  I  would  not  go ;  he  presented  bis  gan, 
and  swore  he  would  shoot  me ;  he  said  they 
were  going  to  Nottingham ;  they  were  to  be 
there  by  lialf-past  eight  or  nine,  as  1  understood  ; 
he  said  we  should  not  need  to  go  further  than 
Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken  be- 
fore thf»y  gut  there;  at  last  they  forced  me  to 
go ;  I  wanted  to  carry  my  own  gun,  hut^he  cap- 
tain would  not  let  me ;  he  said  that  I  must  carrr 
a  spike,  and  a  spike  was  put  into  my  hand  ;  1 
got  away  from  them  soon ;  George  Weightman 
bade  me  g^ve  him  my  spike,  and  he  let  me  go 
back  again ;  I  said  to  him  it  was  a  very  lone- 
some place  to  leave  my  wife  by  herself;  and 
he  said  I  should  go  a  little  way,  and  then  torn 
back  again ;  I  went  with  them  about  three 
hundred  yards ;  George  Weightman  took  the 
spike  from  me,  and  suffered  roe  to  go  back,  and 
they  marched  right  forward:*  towards  Nottingw 
ham/' 

The  next  witness  is  Elijah  Hall,  senior,  a 
farmer  and  miller  at  South-wingfield-jMtfk. 
He  savs,  *'  on  Monday  night  the  O&i  of  Swam^ 
I  got  home  about  eleven  o'clock  from  the  miU  ^ 
the  door  was  ftistened,"  that  is  after  he  got  in 
the  door  was  ftistened ;  ^  then  I  heard  tbefoou* 
steps  of  two  men  on  the  outside ;  one  of  theai: 
asked  whether  any  men  had  been  there  that 
night;- 1  said,  yas ;  they  asked  whether ' tbejpt 
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had  taken  any  gunt,  and  I  said  yes.**  He  said  this 
evidently  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  make  them  be- 
lieve he  had  received  a  visit  from  olhers  before. 
**  After  that  they  went  away ;  a  few  minutes  after 
they  were  gone  I  opened  the  door  ;  I  did  not 
see  anybody  immediately  on  opening  the  door, 
but  soon  after  I  saw  people  come  into  the 
yard ;  aboot  thirty  of  them ;  I  was  then  not 
ten  yards  from  my  door;  they  were  armed  with 

rikes  and  guns,  and  one  of  them  had  a  sword ; 
asked  what  they  wanted  at  that  time  of  night ; 
they  said  they  wanted  ftre-arms ;  some  said 
they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf  and  the  times  altered ; 
I  told  them  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do 
either ;  I  also  told  them  1  had  no  fire-arms  for 
them.  Whilst  we  were  talking,  some  person 
within  fastened  the  door ;  when  I  said  1  had 
no  fire-arms,  they  said  they  knew  I  had,  and 
demanded  them ;  they  said  I  had  better  deliver 
them  up  qnietly,  to  prevent  further  mischief, 
and  my  house  from  being  fired.  About  the 
same  time  a  gun  was  fired  about  half  a  mile  off, 
in  the  direction  of  Frichley ;  after  the  gun  was 
fired,  they  again  demanded  arms,  and  began  to 
force  the  door ;  then  a  gun  was  given  to  them 
through  the  window,  and  I  told  them  1  hoped 
they  would  go  away,  as  they  had  promised  at 
first  they  would  do ;  they  said  I  must  go  with 
them  :  I  said  I  would  not ;  and  some  of  them 
then  said,  he  has  sons,  we  will  take  them ;  upon 
this  the  captain  ;"  that  is  Brandreth,  **  said,  if 
he  has  sons  we  will  not  take  the  old  roan ;  then 
they  desired  me  to  open  the  door  and  fetch 
my  SODS  out ;  I  told  them  I  was  outside  as  well 
as  they,  and  therefore  I  could  not  do  it ;  then 
they  ordered  me  to  command  it  to  be  opened," 
he  being  the  master  had  a  right  to  command  it, 
**  and  on  my  refusal,  tliey  began  to  force  it ; 
some  of  them  said,  '  captain,  how  must  it  be,' 
after  they  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts, 
he  said  '  blow  it  in  pieces ;'  upon  that"  he  says, 
"  the  door  was  opened  by  some  one  within, 
and  about  a  dozen  or  more  vrent  in  ;  and  the 
captain  and  myself  also  went  in.  The  captain 
ordered  me  to  fetch  my  sons  out  of  bed ;  I  told 
him  I  would  not ;  he  said,  '  if  you  do  not,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out  ;*  he  had  a  gun,  and 
he  gave  me  two  thrusts  in  the  side  with  the 
muzzle  of  it;  and  presented  it  at  me ;  Thomas 
Turner  cried  out,  do  not  shoot."  Thomas 
Turner  had  perhaps  gone  with  them  willingly, 
but  he  appears  upon  this  and  on  one  other  oc- 
casion, I  think,  to  have  acted  in  such  a  wa^  as 
to  entitle  him  to  a  merciful  consideration, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  you  see  him  here 
as  a  witness  and  not  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
says,  '*  the  captain  then  took  a  candle  from  some 
person  in  the  house,  and  lighted  it  at  the  fire, 
and  he  and  aeveral  other  persons  went  up  stairs 
into  the  bed*room  where  my  aons  slept;  I 
heard  a  great  noise;  I  heard  some  person 
threaten  to  hash  them  op  if  they  would  not 
get  up ;  they  brought  my  son  Elijah  into  the 
honse-place,  partly  dressed,  he  finished  drete- 
iog  when  be  came  down ;  I  asked  the  cap- 
tain*'— who  is  their  leader,  and  may  be 
suppoitd'to  speak  their  sentimentSy  if  yoa  find 


them  in  any  measure  concurring  with  hnn— 
'*  where  lie  was  going  to  take  my  son — he  said 
he  was  going  to  Nottingham,  that  he  believed 
Nottingham  was  given  up  at  that  time,  that 
there  was  a  general  rising  throughont  the 
country ;  from  whence  their  object  was  to  go 
to  London  to  wipe  of  the  national  debt,  and 
begin  again  afresh  ;*'  that  is,  to  overturn  the 
whole  government  of  the  country.  **  I  saw  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  among  the  party  outside 
the  house ;"  the  prisoner  therefore  was  outside 
and  not  inside ;  *'  I  saw  inside  the  house 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger,  his  son  William' 
Ludlam,  Manchester  Tomer,  Robert  Turner, 
:  John  Walker,  William  Walker,  and  lliomas' 
Turner.  I  asked  the  party,  did  ihey  know  the 
consequences  of  what  they  were  doing  ?  they 
said  they  knew  the  consequences,  it  was 
hanging  what  they  had  done  already;  they 
were  determined  to  go  on;  I  do  not  know' 
which  of  them  it  was  that  said  this." 

Then,  on  his  cross-examination,  he  says,* 
"It  was  the  party  inside  the  house  who  said 
they  were  determined  to  go  on ;  the  prisoner 
was  outside ;  there  was  light  enough  outside 
the  house  to  enable  me  to  distingaish  him ;"  so  - 
that  h:  was  not  present  when  the  language  vra» 
uttered. 

Elijali  Hall,  junior,  says,  **  I  heard  the  peo« 
pie  outside  the  house,  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
side ;  while  they  were  outside,  a  gun  was  given 
tliem  out  of  ^he  window  of  my  room ;  after 
they  had  got  Into  the  house,  seveial  of  them 
came  up  into  my  bed-room,  and  demanded  me' 
to  get  out  of  my  bed,  and  go  along   with 
them.    Brandreth  was  one  of  them.  They  told 
me  they  could  not  wait  of  me,  I  most  make 
haste ;  I  got  up  and  partly  dressed  myself  in 
the    room ;   I  then  went  down.    They  had 
threatened  to  murder  me  if  I  did  not  get  up.  I* 
finished  my  dressing  below  stairs,  and  went ' 
with  them  ;  they  compelled  me  ;  i  asked  one 
of  them  where  they  were  going  to,  I  do  not ' 
know  who  it  was  ;  he  told  me  they  were  going* 
to  Nottingham,  to  meet  a  great  party  of  other 
men  on  the  racfr<»urse;  they  were  ^oing  to' 
break  the  laws  and  pull  down  the  parliament* 
house ;  they  told  me  I  was  to  have  a  deal  of 
money  when  I  got  to  Nottinghan*,  that  there 
would  be  one  hundred  pounds  for  eveiy  man- 
that  got  there ;  after  we  left  the  house  we  went 
first  to  Isaac  Walker's;  a  gun  and  a  pistol' 
were  got  there ;  then  we  went  lo  Bestwick's : 
there  they  got  a  gun ;  from  thence  we  went 
to  Samuel  Hnnt*s,  at  the  lodge,  in  Southwing-' 
field-park;  I  was  not  there  at  the  first;  whof 
I  got  there  they  were  in  the  house,  and  a  servant 
girl  or  Samuel  Hunt  was  bringing  out  the  bread 
and  cheese,  and  they  had  some  table  beer  to 
drink  with  it;  we  did  not  stop  long;  Samuel' 
Hant  went  vrith  us  from  thence,  and  bis  mm 
Daniel  Hunt ;  Daniel  Hunt  took  a  gun  with 
him ;  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  prisoner,  was  of  the- 
party  at  each  of  thoee  places;"  so  thai  he  watf 
with  the  party  and  acted  with  them  on  many 
of  the  occnrrences  which  took  place;  ^w»> 
went  next  to  Mn.  Uepwoith't;  thet  madft  «^ 
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mflLi  disturbanoe  at  the  kitchen  door ;  the  "I  hare  a  farm  at  South-wnyfield-park ;  I  watf 
taaily  got  up  and  atktd  what  they  wanted ;  diiturbed  between  elefen  and  twelve  o'clock 
they  tud  they  wanted  men  and  guns ;  they  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Juoe ;  I  and  asy 
vere  told  they  should  have  neither  there ;  some  {family  were  in  bed  at  the  time^  two  servant 
vent  to  the  kitchen  window,  and  broke  it  men.  Fox  and  Walters,  my  aoa  WiUiiun, 
open,  and  a  gun  was  fired  off  by  the  ffotting-  and  two  daughters,  composed  my  family  ;  w« 
Imm  captain  into  the  kiichen,  and  Robert  were  disturbed  by  a  thundering  at  the  door ; 
Walters  was  shot  by  it.  I  did  not  see  the  pri-  I  gut  up  immediately ;  they  demanded  nen  ; 
aonar  at  the  present  time  when  the  gun  wu  I  went  down  stairs  and  stood  in  the 
tred,  but  X  saw  him  before  we  left  the  house  kitchen ;  they  kept  up  a  noise  at  the  door 
an  the  back  yard;  1  was  about  the  house  on)y  .  and  the  window,  and  demanded  men  and 
a  few  minutes ;  after  the  shot  was  fired,  they  guns  ;  I  went  up  stairs  again ;  somebody  had 
demanded  Mrs.  Hepwortb*s  gun,  and  it  was  |  ppened  the  window ;  1  told  them  from  the 
^ven  to  them ;  then  they  went  away  to  Pent-  window  that  they  should  not  have  any ;  1  said 
ndge- lane-end,  and  attacked  some  houses  there;  that  they  were  doing  very  wnong;  1  then  weni 
some  went  from  thence  to  Buckland  Hollow ;  I  .  down  stairs  again ;  the  kitchen  window  was 
beard  them  thunder  at  the  door  there,  at  Wheat-  broken  open,  and  Robert  Walters  was  imrne* 
€roft*s;  then  they  returned  again,  and  then  we  ',  diately  shot ;  he  was  sittiDg  down,  stooping  am 
went  up  to  Pentridge,  where  they  attacked  '.  if  putting  on  his  boots ;  he  lived  for  abont 
several  houses ;  while  they  were  attacking  those  ten  minutes;  they  then  called  out  again  far 
houses  I  made  my  escape  from  them  and  re-    >oen  and  guns ;  I  told  them  I  conld  not  kt 

them  have  them ;  the  gun  had  been  hid  in  the 
cellar,  and  I  told  my  aon  William  to  give  it  or 
wie  should  all  be  murdered;    he  gave  it  to 


tamed  home, 

Isaac  Walker,  who  is  a  person  who  had  been 
before  mentioned,  says,  that  he  lives  at  Wing- 
field,  and  is  a  laneer  there ;  he  says,  *'  About  •  them ;  they  still  said  they  must  have 
half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  night  the  !  I  went  up  stairs  and  said  to  them,  one  man  hao 
9lh  of  June,  I  wu  disturbed  by  a  dog  backing;  I  been  shot  already,  is  not  that  sufficient  for  yov? 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window ;  I  saw  a    upon  this  remonstrance  they  proceeded  no  fitr- 


paroel  of  men  coining  up  the  yard,  about  forty 
ID  number,  armed  with  pikes  and  guns ;  they 
cane  to  the  front  door  and  demanded  entrance ; 
I  asked  them  what  for;  they  said  they  wanted 
ay  fire  arms;  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted 
thiem  for,  and  they  said  that  was  no  business 


ther,  but  went  away.** 

Henry  Hole  says,  <*  On  the  9th  of  June  loat 
I  was  a  labourer  at  Pent  ridge-lane-end ;  I  wee 
disturbed  about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve; 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and  asked 
who  is  there,  what  do  you  want ;  we  want  you 


of  mine,  they  were  determined  to  have  them  ;  ,  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with  us,  or  else  vr^ 
they  demanded  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  •  will  break  the  door  open  and  murder  you ;  I 
I  said  I  had  a  gun  but  i  had  no  pistols;  some  j  went  down  and  opened  the  door;  I  saw  four 
person  presented  a  piece  at  my  bed-room  win-  j  men,  Joseph  Weighlman  and  Joseph  Topham 
dow,  and  said  he  would  fire  at  me  if  I  did  not  were  two  of  them ;  I  asked  them  where  they 
immeJiatelv  open  the  door ;  upon  that  I  went  I  were  going,  they  said  to  Nottingham.  I  snid,  if 
and  opened  the  door;  some  person  told  him  not  they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  1  could  not  pre- 
to  fire,  but  to  give  me  time  to  put  my  clothes  tend  to  go  with  them,  for  1  had  no  money  to  carry 
on,  and  I  took  the  gun  down  and  gave  it  them,  |  me  there,  nor  I  had  no  money  to  take  care  of 
and  tlicy  went  away;  I  was  going  up  stairs  my  fami  y  while  I  was  gone;  they  aa^d,  I 
when  I  lieard  them  rattle  at  the  door  again  ;  I  needed  no  money,  they  should  keep  me  on 
opened  the  door,  and  they  said  t-iey  knew  I  roast  heef  and  ale ;  and  there  were  people 
had  one  pistol  if  not  two;'* — they  seem  to  have  fixed  to  take  care  of  every  body*s  families  that 
obtained  pretty  good  intelligence  what  arms  i  would  come  in  two  days  or  under."  It  should 
the  Wingfield  people  had ;  here  is  a  Wing-  seem,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
field  man,  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  witnesses,  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  cer- 
of  the  two  first  witnesses,  that  William  Turner  tainty  of  succe^  of  this  enterprise,  and  they 
produced,  and  the  prisoner  read,  a  paper  con-  said  to  this  man  that  persons  would  come  in 
taining  an  account  of  the  arms  which  the  two  days  at  the  farthest  :—<*  Uiey  said,  I  had 
Wingfield  people  bad,  and  where  thev  were  to  better  go  that  night ;  that  they  would  come 
be  found ; — "  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one,  out  of  Yorkshire  like  a  cloud,  and  would  carry 
and  they  were  determined  to  have  that  and  all ;  all  before  them ;  and  those  that  refused  to  go 
they  demanded  a  sen'ant  man  also;  I  told  them  would  all  be  shot ;  I  dressed  myself  and  went 
I  had  none ;  they  said  they  knew  I  had,  and  out ;  a  pike  was  forced  upon  me ;  I  carried  it 
they  would  have  him  ;  I  again  said  I  had  a  little  way,  and  then  said  if  they  were  going 
none,  and  they  went  away ;  I  gave  them  to  Nottingham  I  was  not  able  to  carry  it,  it 
the  pistol ;  it  was  a  brass-barrelled  pistol ;  the  was  so  heavy,  and  if  they  did  not  take  it  I 
prisoner  was  there,  1  knew  him  before ;  I  saw  should  throw  it  down,  and  I  did  throw  it 
him  qnder  the  window  a  little  to  my  right  down  ;  then  I  went  on  to  John  Sellara'a^ 
hand;**-— he  speaks  therefore  to  the  prisoner  and  I  saw  him  and  his  apprentice  coniiig 
being  one  of  those  concerned  in  this  violence  from  his  door ;  I  heard  some  others  coming 
and  outrage  committed  at  the  house.  over  the  meadow  from  towards  Mrs.  Hep* 

Maiy  Hepworth  is  next  called ;  she  says,    worth*! ;  they  joined  us  at  Mr.  Fleteher^s ; 
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I  saw  Brandreth  there,  and  WilUam  Toraeri 
Manchester  Tumer,  the  prisoner,  WiUiam 
Ludlam,  Joseph  Weightman,  Joseph  Topham, 
and  Samuel  llunt,  as  we  were  going  out  of 
the  yard ;  a  man  and  a  gun  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Fletcher's;  William  Shipman  was  the 
man's  name ;  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  we  went  a 
little  way  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  there  we 
were  divided ;  Brandreth  and  the  biggest  part 
of  the  people  went  to  the  row  of  houses  which 
is  called  George  Turner's  at  Pentridge-lane- 
end;  I  and  Samuel  Hunt,  and  eight  or  ten 
more,  went  towards  Samuel  Booth's;  Hugh 
Booth,  a  son  of  Samuel,  was  taken ;  Brand- 
reth joined  us  before  we  went  away  from  UierCi 
but  not  his  party ;  then  we  went  to  Buckland- 
hollow,  Mr.  Wheatcroft*s ;  the  door  was  bro- 
ken open,  and  three  men  and  a  gun  were 
brought  away;  we  then  returned  back  to 
Pentridge-lane-end ;  we  there  met  the  other 
people;  we  were  formed  into  ranks  three 
deep ;  the  biggest  part  of  tlie  moscjuets  were 
put  in  front,  the  ipike  men  in  the  middle,  and 
a  few  musquets  behind ;  the  word  of  command 
was  given  by  Brandreth  to  march ;  then,"  he 
savs,  '*  we  went  along  the  road  towards  Pent- 
ridge  ;  I  saw  George  Weightroan  as  we  were 
going  out  of  Pentridge  on  William  Booth's 
pony;  I  had  heard  it  said  among  the  com- 
pany, that  he  was  going  to  Nottingham  to  let 
their  friends  know  that  thej  were  coming ;  we 
went  onwards  to  the  Butterley-works ;  I  saw 
Goodwin  there;  Brandreth  and  William  Tur- 
ner knodced  at  the  door,  and  then  he  came 
out  of  the  office;  he  called  about  for  his  men,  and 
he  said  there  were  a  great  many  too  many  al- 
ready, without  they  were  upon  a  better  snb« 
ject ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  prisoner 
there ;  a  man  in  the  rear,  whom  I  took  to  be 
John  Bacon,  said,  you  have  no  business  here, 
you  had  better  turn  off;  we  turned  off  and 
marched  towards  the  Coke-hearth;  we  then 
proceeded  to  Ripley,  and  there  we  were 
halted  ;  we  then  went  on  to  the  Glass-house 
public-house  at  Codnor,  it  was  a  very  wet 
nipht ;  a  party  went  into  the  house ;  I  saw  the 
prisoner  stana  at  the  door  with  a  musquet  in 
liis  band ;  I  had  been  in  the  back  parlour, 
and  I  came  to  look  out  ;•  we  stayed  there  up- 
wards of  half  an  hour,  then  we  went  to  Mr. 
Raynor's ;  they  took  his  man  and  his  gun  and 
a  pitch-fork,  and  perhaps  more ;  at  the  Glass- 
house I  heard  John  Eiacon  say,  the  govern- 
ment had  robbed  them  and  plundered  them  of 
all  that  ever  they  had;  that  that  was  the  last 
shift  they  ever  could  make ;  some  of  them  had 
some  ale  there.  I  saw  the  bill  given  to  the 
captain  and  John  Bacon,  and  I  heard  one  of 
those  two,  either  the  captain  or  John  Bacon, 
Hay  it  woald  be  paid  in  a  fortnight,  when  the 
job  vras  over,  A  party  from  Hartuy  came  to 
the  Ghkss-honse,  ami  after  we  left  the  Olass- 
hoase,  m  party  came  from  Swanwick;"— it 
appears  that  different  parties  met  in  the  coune 
or  their  march ; — **  we  afterwards  went  along 
the  Nottingham  road  to  Raynor's,  there  we 
were  hfUtedj  and-froift  thence  we  went  towards. 


Lanfflev-mill,  there  I  saw  George  Weightaan 
on  William  Booth's  pony,  coming  from  to- 
wards Nottingham  ;  as  he  went  past  us,  I  heard 
him  say,  march  on  my  lads,  all  is  right,  they 
have  bombarded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  it  is  viven  up  to  them  ;^-- 
all  this  was  untrue,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  said 
probably  with  a  view  to  encouraf;e  them  to  go 
on — ^^  we  marched  on  towards  Eastwood,  and 
there  we  were  halted ;  I  asked  Barnes  what 
they  were  going  to  do  when  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham ;  he  said  they  had  fixed  up  a  fresh 
government  at  Nottingham,  and  they  were 
going  there  to  defend  it,  until  the  other  coon- 
ties  came  into  their  terms ;  it  would  be  all 
soon  over,  for  by  a  letter  he  had  see*  yesterday, 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to 
the  Hampden  club  •  party,  if  they  were  not 
already  ;  and  that  he  had  never  sat  down  since 
four  o  clock  yesterday  morning ;  I  asked  what 
be  had  been  doing ;  he  said  he  had  been 
preparing  guns,  spikes,  and  ammunition.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  most  of  the  time  I  was  there ; 
r  cannot  say  I  always  saw  him ;  he  appeared 
to  walk  in  the  rear  chiefly,  as  if  to  keep  the 
men  up  together.''  This  witness  teHs  you, 
**  I  conceived  from  what  I  saw  him  do,  thiv 
was  his  chief  employ ;  there  were  about  two 
hundred  about  Langley-mill ;  I  attempted  to 
get  away  while  we  were  at  Eastwood ; 
Brandre^  came  up  to  me  with  a  gnn,  and  said 
if  I  did  not  go  into  the  rank  again,  he  would 
shoot  me ;  I  stepped  up  to  him  with  a  staell 
paring  knife,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  pieeenC 
the  gun,  I  would  hack  his  head  off;  he  stood 
a  short  time,  and  turned  off,  and  I  then 
marched  off;  when  I  had  walked  fifty  or  siztjr 

{rards,  I  beard  a  cry  of,  do  not  shoot;  I 
ooked  back  and  saw  him  with  a  gun  at  her 
shoulder  presented  at  me;  Thomas  Turner^ 
— that  is  the  young  man  whom  I  mentioned 
before,  as  having  appeared  to  conduct  himsetf 
with  great  humanity,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion^-" took  hold  of  him  and  drew  the  gnn  off; 
on  my  return,  I  met  a  party  of  about  fifty,  a 
fow  with  guns  and  spikes,  but  the  rest  appeared 
to  be  colliers  unarmed,  they  were  prooeeding 
after  the  others  along  the  Nottingham  road ; 
I  saw  another  party,  but  I  went  by  a  bank  to 
miss  them — those  therefore  appeared  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  Hartsay  and  Swanwidi 
party,  and  those  who  had  come  from  Pentridge 
and  Wingfield ; — ''  I  saw  them  proceed  along 
the  same  road,  in  the  way  for  Nottingham ; 
some  of  them  appeared  to  be  armed,  but  I  was 
not  very  nigh,  and  I  could  not  judge  exactly. 

Then,  upon  being  croes-ezamined,  he  says, 
**  John  Seilars's  hcmse  was  the  first  we  went 
to;  I  saw  him  come  horn  bis  door;  I  after- 
wards went  with  them  to  Booth's,  and  I  waji 
with  them  at  Wheatcroft's  and  the  Gtast-house  ; 
at  all  those  places  I  was  amongst  the  party ;  I 
did  not  say  at  any  of  the  houses  I  was 
there  against  my  will;  I  did  not  see  the  pri*- 
soner  in  the  kitdien  at  the  Glass-boose;  I 
was  not  always  in  the  same  place-  when  wtf 
muched,  I  was  sonttimts in  thannddla^  Mid 
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•oaatines  I  wm  in  the  rear ;  'sometime  the 
prf#0Mr-WM  out  of  ny  sifrhti  ■nd  BometiiDM 
m;  he'wasln  tbereftr  when  I  mw  him;" — 
lh«t  it,  whenever  he  did  see  him,  it  wu  there ; 
^— '*'  it  wtj(  fuM  mtny  times  by  the  company, 
that  he  wh  keeping  up  the  rear  P  I  do  not  re- 

-  member 'seeinff  him  out  in  the  rear,  exeept 
sitting  at  the  Olasi-honw ;  I  had  known  him 
before :"  therefore  there  can  lie  no  doubt  about 
hiiperson. 

•  Tnen  the  next  is  John  Dexter,  who  liwea  at 
this  house  called  Buckhmd-'hollow ;  he  says, 
^  I  was  disturbed  about  twelve  at  night,  by 
n  desperate  noise  in  the  yard ;  the  ftrst  word  I 
heanl  was.  Dexter,  come,  get  up,  we  must 
'  have  you  along  with  us ;  1  got  up  and  went  to 
the  window;  I  saw  people  in  the  yard  just 
before  the  door ;  I  saia  I  should  not  open  the 
door ;  some  one  made  answer,  that  if  I  would 
not  -  come  down  and  open  the*  door,  ■  they 
had  shot  Hepworth's  man,  and  they  would 
iboot  me."  Now  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  yomger  Hall,  you  have  the  testimony 
of  a  man  who  is  feroed  to  go,  and  gets  away 
Mfeo9D-as  he  can.  **  I  was  told,  -that  if  I 
woM  not  cone  down  and  open  the  door,  they 
wctold  shoot  me ;  I  told  them  that  they  might 
•hoot  on,  for  f  would  not  come  down ;  they 
again  saidi  I  had  better  come  down  and  open 
tbrdoor,  or  they  wovid  bceak  it  open ;  -  T  still 
lefltaaed,-  nnd-  immediately  two  men  began  to 
break/ it  open ;  the  instant  I  saw  that,  I  went 
to  call  the  young  men  from  the  garret ;  whilst 
I  was  upon  the  garret  stairs,  the  door  smashed 

'  -  open ;  -half  a  score  persons  entered  the  house ; 

'  fbey  then  called  to  me,  to  ask  me  whether  I 
would  come  down  stairs ;  I  told  them  1  hoped 
they  woe  Id  give  me- time  to  dress;  when  ( 
went  down,  I  fcund  part  of  the  men  armed 
mod  part  not ;  they  had  spikes,  s])ears,  guns, 
and  pisftoh ;  I  desired  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
taiain  ;  they  told  mc  tliat  positively  I  must  go, 
and  therefore  1  had  better  get  myself  dressed  ; 
I  went  up  to  dnss  myself,  and  when  I  came 
down  Hgain  they  were  charging  my  master's 

rm,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  house ; 
and  William  Wheatcroft  and  Samuel  Lewis 
wnre  compelled  to  go ;  we  asked  before  we  left 
the  hoose^  what  their  intention  was,  and  why 
they  were  acting  in  that  manner;  they  said 
that  they  were  going  to  ease  the  nation  of  that 
burthen  it  hadao  long  groaned  under ;''-~-de- 
darim;  their  intention  to  be  to  execute  a  pur- 
pose of  the  most  public  nature,  before  con- 
^ved — **  from  Mr.  Wbeatcraft's  honse  I 
pneeeded  to  Fentfidge4ane  vrith  the  -party ; 
'"We  weft. joined  there  by  another  party ;  they 

-  wer»  in  ranks,  and  the  captain  and  Manohester 
Tnner  put  us  in  ranks;  the  prisoner  was 
therei;  I  ^nt  saw  him  at  -Pentridge-lane-end ;" 
'^ow  you  have  his  declaration ; — **  he  told  roe 
he  had  two  sons  of  his  in  the  party ;  that  we 
were  going  to  Nottingham,  and  that  there  was 
a  pariiutnent chosen  ready  when  they  got  there ; 
that  the  party  in  Nottingham  would  break  into 
the  houses,-  and  take  away  the  soldiers  arms ; 
and  that  Nottingham  would  bt  aU  taken  by 


inch  time  as  we  got  there;  he  stid  -we  had 
better  all  .go,  that  a  party  was  cooring  ont  of 
the  north,  that  would  sweep  all  befeve  tbca  ;*' 
— here  therefore  you  have  a  declaration  of  the 

Srisoner  himself,  that  their  object  was,  to  go  to 
[ottmgham ;  that  something  which  he  calls  a 
parliament  was  assembled  there;  that  their 
object  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  has 
been  spoken  to  by  the  other  witnenes,  as  being 
dechired  by  Brand reth,  by  Manchester  Turner, 
and  by  others : — **  As  we  were  going  along 
there  was  a  talk  by.  some  one  of  the  party,  Init 
I  do  not  know  who,  that  if  Mr.  Jessop  did  not 
give  up  his  men  they  would  take  avray  liis  life ; 
the  prisoner  was  near  enough  to  hear  tiiat; 
when  the  party  marched  on,  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  rear ;  he  was  armed  vrith  a  weapon  like 
those  on  the  table ;'' — those  were  some  pikes, 
gentlemen,  that  were  lying  on  the  tabW; — 
**  he  was  the  riglit-band  man  of  the  three  the 
greater  part  of  the  time ;  they  were  a  rear 
guard;  at  PentridgoJane  I  stopped  behind 
once."  You  will  see  whether  the  prisoaor  is 
acting  as  a  rear  guard  or  not ;  you  vrill  observe 
that  when  a  man  is  placed  in  the  rear,  to  quit 
the  party  he  has  little  to  do  but  to  stand  still, 
and  they  will  march  on  without  him.  **  At 
Pentridge4ane,  when  they  were  going  forward, 
I  atopp«l  behind  once ;  the  prisoner  said^  ire 
must  have  yon  forward,  you  must  come  adong 
with  us ;" — actually  preventing  his  going  away. 
•»**  I  tried  two  or  three  different  times^  and 
found  it  impossible  to  make  my  escape  in-  the 
rear,'  and  in  Pentridge-lane  I  got  awar  in 
front ;  I  went  down  a  yard,  as  if  I  was  going 
to  call  a  person,  and  made  my  escape ;  I  tried 
in  the  rear  two  or  three  times,  bai  the  prisoner 
and  the  two  men  that  were  with  him  prevented 
me"— according  to  the  account  of  this  witness 
therefore,  the  prisoner  is  acting  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  some  otheri ;  marching  in  the 
rear  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  those  who 
might  have  been  brought  against  their  will  into 
the  party  to  remain  with  it,  and  actually  pre. 
vents  this  witness  from  leaving  the  party  when 
he  was  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  ^*  I 
do  not  know  the  names  of  the  other  two  who 
walked  in  the  rear;  they  appeared  the  most 
active  men ;  some  one  said,  that  if  Jessop  ihd 
not  give  up  his  men  be  would  be  murdered ; 
Manchester  Tamer  was  called  tlie  serjeaat." 

Then,  on  his  re-examination,  he  says,  t'  At 
the  time  of  this  observation  the  prisoner  was 
near,  and  it  was  made  in  his  prasenoe  and 
hearing." 

The  next  witness  is  William  Booth.  -  He 
seysy  *'  I  lived  at  Pentridge--lane-end  oq  the 
9th  of  June  last ;  I  was  disturbed  between 
twelve  and. one  o*clock  by  a  parcel  of  men 
knocking  very  loud  at  the  door;  thtyoaUed 
me  up ;  I  went  to  the  window  and  askeii  i&ml 
they  wanted,  they  said,  you  and  your  g^m  ;  I 
said,  I  have  no  gun ;  they  said,  then  we  OMist 
have  you,-  come  down  staiis  and  open  the 
door,  or  else  1  will  ^lioot  you.  I  believe  one 
all  this;  I  said,  i  cannot  go^.l^^am 
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baUotted  for  the  miliiia,  tad  I  miut  go  to 
Derby  to-day;  they  eaid^  come  down  stain 
sad  open  the  door,  we  will  protect  you  from 
the  militia,  or  else  I  will  ihoot  you ;  I  went 
down  stain  and  unbolted  the  door,  and  part 
of  it  fell  into  the  passage ;  this  was  occasioned 
by  the  Tiolence  that  had  been  -used  at  the 
door ;  upon  the  door  being  opened,  I  saw  a 
number  of  men  rush  in  at  the  door,  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight ; — some  were  armed 
with  guns,  and  some  that  stood  at  the  door 
-  were  armed  with  spikes,  like  those  on  the 
table ;  when  they  came  in,  the  captain  of  the 
company  asked  me  where  my  clothes  were,  I 
said,  up  stain ;  he  said,  go  and  put  them  on 
immediately ;  I  went  up  stain  immediately  to 
put  my  clothes  on ;  they  lit  a  candle  and  fol- 
lowed me  up,  four  or  Bve  of  them ;  the  captain 
and  William  Turner  were  all  that  I  knew; 
when  I  got  up  stain,  they  asked  me  what  I 
had  been  doing,  that  I  was  not  dressed ;  make 
baste,  he  said,  or  else  I  wilt  shoot  vou,  jrou 
seem  to  wish  us  to  shoot  you ;  I  said,  1  had 
rather  you  would  not;— as  soon  as  I  had  put 
my  clothes  on,  I  went  and  sat  me  down  on  the 
squab,  and  offered  to  put  my  boots  on,  and 
to  lace  them,  and  the  captain  said,  if  you  offer 
to  stop  to  lace  your  boots  I  will  shoot  you ; 
they  then  forced  me  out  of  the  house  before 
them ;  some  one  called  me  by  my  surname,  aiid 
asked  me  whether  I  had  a  gun,  I  said  no,  I 
had  not,  nor  never  had  since  I  had  been  at 
that  house ;  then  they  bade  me  take  a  fork ; 
I  said  1  could  not  find  my  fork,  and  they  drove 
me  out  of  the  yard,  and  took  me  to  a  man  in 
the  ranks  who  had  m  gun,  and  told  him  to  take 
care  of  that  man  as  a  prisoner;  we  went  fint 
to  Mr.  Storer's ;  m  gun  was  fired  against  the 
'  meeting-house,  as  a  signal  to  alarm  them  at 
Bntterley.  I  know  Mr.  William  Booth,  I  re- 
member his  pony  being  brought  out  by  George 
Weightman ;  the  captain  told  him  to  take  it 
and  ride  to  Nottingham  forest,  and  see  how 
they  were  going  on,  and  to  come  back  and 
bring  tidings;'' — he  sends  this  man,  therefore, 
to  that  place  which  had  been  before  mention- 
cdf  Nottingham  forest,  and  to  come  and  bring 
them  tidings ;— '^  to  meet  them  at  Langley- 
'mill;  we  then  marched  forward,  two  deep,  to 
Buttertey*  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  rar,  I 
saw  him  there  before  we  got  to  Buttertey ;  he 
had  n  spike  in  his  hand ;  he  was  in  the  rear  to 
keep  the  men  up,  so  thmt  we  could  not  get 
awvjr;  with  the  prisoner  in  the  rear  and  Uie 
captain  in  front,  we  marched  up  to  Butterley 
gates,  and  rapMd  at  the  door;  trom  Butterley 
we  went  to  Rimey,  and  from  thence  to  Codnor; 
in  our  march,  I  saw  the  prisoner  sereral  times, 
keeping  guard  in  the  rear ;  he  was  always  in 
the  same  position  when  I  saw  him  keeping 
ffuard  in  the  rear ;  at  Codnor  we  called  at  a 
Boote  called  the  Olasi-hoiise  ;**— <you  recoUact 
other  witnenes  have  said  they  supposed  the 
pntoner  to  be  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
Ulass-hovse  for  the  purpose  of  kee{MBg  guard 
to  prevent  othen  going  away;  that  they  saw 
him  thefCy  and  supposed  that  to  be  his  okaeet; 
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now  you  will  see  what  this  man  says,-^-^  we 
called  at  a  house  called  the  Glass-house,  the 
prisoner  said  to  the  captain,  theie  must  some- 
Dody  stop  on  the  outside  to  take  care  that  the 
men  do  not  get  away,  or  a  great  many  will  go 
away,  if  there  is  not  some  person  to  take  can 
of  them ;  and  the  prisoner  did  stay  ai  the  out- 
side."— If  you  give  credit  to  what  this  witnesi 
says,  the  prisoner  did  take  bis  station  at  the 
outside  as  the  othen  had  supposed  him  to  do, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  who  miriit 
wish  not  10  proceea  further,  escaping;  and  lie 
did  so  at  the  suggestion  of  himself  to  Brand 
reth : — *<  he  had  had  a  gun  delivered  to  hvm 
durin^p  the  time  he  stoM»ed  there;  when  I 
went  in  he  had  a  spike ; '  he  says,  **  I  thiak  I 
saw  his  son  likewise,  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
had  any  arms  or  not ;  it  rained  veiry  hard  while 
we  were  at  the  public-house  at  Codnor:  we 
then  marched  on  the  road  for  LanglejF-miU.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  several  times  in  his  old  aitna- 
tion  between  the  Glasa-house  and  Langley- 
mill,  he  still  continued  in  the  rear;  I  went 
beyond  Eastwood  a  little  way  |  I  got  away 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  Eastwood  and  turned 
back ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  beyond  Eastwood, 
when  I  was  turning  he  was  going  fonnuds ; 
he  was  behind  the  party ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  got  out  or  sight  over  the  hill.^ 

The  next  witness  odled  is  Hugh  Booth,  a 
son  of  Samuel  Booth,  of  Pentridgo-lano-cod ; 
you  recollect  it  was  proved,  that  Hugh  a  son 
of  Samuel  Booth,  was  taken  from  h»  father^s 
house,  and  compelled  to  join  this  party;  he 
says,  '*  On  the  9th  of  June  last,  I  was  distiub- 
ed  between  twelve  and  one  by  a  party  of  bwd 
who  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  two  or 
three  times ;  they  called  out,  I  wank  Hugh,  I 
want  Hugh  Booth,  my  fhther  got  up  and 
wished  them  to  go  without  me ;  they  said  they 
would  not  go  without  me ;  that  if  my  fttber 
would  not  get  up  and  open  the  door,  they 
would  break  the  door  down,  and  shoot  him :  I 
got  uDy  and  went  to  the  door,  and  a  nan 
ofiered  me  a  spike  to  go  with  them  in  the 
ranks ;  the  prisoner  said  they  were  going  to 
Nottingham ;  he  was  a  little  way  from  the 
door;  they  said  they  came  from  Mr.  Fleldwr's 
to  our  house ;  the  prisoner  ordered  roe  to  go 
into  the  ranks,  and  1  was  forced  to  do  lo ;  we 
went  up  to  Pentridge,  and  stopped  then ;  the 
whole  ix>dy  halted  at  that  time ;  I  again  asked 
the  prisoner  where  we  wen  going,  he  said,  it 
is  brought  to  a  head  at  last,  we  an  g<u|>g  to 
Nottingham ;  we  then  went  to  John  Bnntfe 
house,  then  I  had  some  conversatioo  with  tha 
prisoner;  I  again  asked  him  when  we  wars 

S»ing,  and  he  said  then  wu  a  paijiaweat 
rmed  at  Nottingham,  and  we  wen.flamg  to 
Snard  them;  he  Mid,  the  businese  will  all  be 
one  befbn  we  get  then ;"-  declaring  afaiB, 
if  you  beUere  the  testimony  of  this  wimeas,  an 
object  corresponding  with  that  detailed  to  yon, 
in  the  evidence  ot  the  others,  nama^,  the 
object  of  ^usAding  some  meeting  like  a  parliap 
ment,  whidi  it  was  supposed  was  to  assemble, 
which  cmiM  only  be  by  takiBf  lie  power  torn 
4  0 
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Trial  of  Isaac  Ludlam  the  Elder 


ivtsoo 


■that  parliament  in  whom  In'  ilic  law  of  the  land  |  ]iony  to  bring  inti-Uigence ;— "  a  few  minutes 

-  it  is  vested,  and  vesting  it  in  others ; — he  sayn,  .  after,   I  observed  about  a  hundred  peivona 

-**  there  was  a  )'oun^  man  in  a  blue  coht  nnd  I  marching  ou  the  road  from  Pentridge  in  regular 

trowsers,  who  had  a  sword,  and  whose  name,  \  military  order,  two  abrea^it,  armed  with  guns, 

- 1  have  since  heard,  is  Manchester  Turner ;  he  [  spears,  and  pikes,  a  few  had  no  arms ;  they 

WM  of  the  party,  and  he  said  they  were  going  '  marched  up  to  the  door  of  the  iron-works,  and 

to  Nottingham  to  unload  the  burthen  that  Kng-  j  tliere  stopped  and  halted  ;  1  spoke  to  the  ca|>- 


ktid  had  so  long  borne ;  this  was  said  at  John  j  tain,  who  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  asked 
Bright's ;  there  was  a  i^un  iired  just  before  we  ;  what  was  his  object  in  halting  there;  he  said, 
got  there  from  Pentridge ;  we  then  marched  ■  we  want  your  men  ;  I  told  him  they  should 
towards  Buttcrley,  thc^  prisoner  had  a  large  -  have  none ;  that  they  were  too  many  already. 


ttaffwith  a  spike  at  the  end  of  it;  he  was 
walking  in  tlie  rear,  and  was  very  forward  in 
pushing  the  men  along ;  wc  wont  round  to 
Bottcrley,  and  halted  there ;  there  we  saw 
Mr.  Goodwin ;  William  Turner  and  the  Not- 


except  they  were  going  for  a  better  purpose  ; 
I  recognized  among  them  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  he  was  in  the  front  rank,  as  it  was  then, 
whut  in  the  march  would  have  been  the  rear  ; 
1  snid  to  him,  good  God,  Isaac,  what  are  you 


Ungham  captain  were  the  li'ader>  of  the  party ;  doing  here  on  such  an  errand  as  this ;  I  urged 
I- heard  the  Nottingham  captain  speak  to  >ir.  him  to  leave  them ;  1  told  him  he  had  a  halter 
Goodwin ;  Mr.  (roodwin  u^kcd  him  what  he  about  his  neck,  and  he  would  be  hanged  if  he 
wanted,  and  he  said  we  want  your  men  ;  Mr.  did  not  immediately  go  home  ;**^he  not  only 
Gooduin'told  him  they  should  not  have  them ;  urges  him  by  wards  to  do  thi;*,  bnt  he  endea- 
I  went  into  Mr.  Goodwin's  ofticr;  I  saw  the  ,  vours  to  force  him, — "I  took  him  by  his 
door  open  while  the  party  was  halted,  and  I  shoulders,  and  turned  him  with  his  face  towards 
walked  in  and  escaped  from  them,  and  did  not  the  office,  and  pushed  him,  that  he  might  make 
join  them  again." — This  young  man  was  a  his  e.^cape  into  tlie  office ;  he  had  an  opportu- 
penon  who  had  been  called  out  of  his  bed  and  nity  of  escaping  if  he  chose  ;'*  he  might  have 
roiapelled  unwillingly  to  join  their  party,  and  '  done  so  in  the  same  way  which  Hugh  Booth 
at  these  Ihitterley  works,  seeing  the  door  of  the  young  man  did. — **  llic  prisoner  was  much 
the  oftice  open,  he  took  the  first  convenient !  a-^itated,  and  said,  I  cannot  go  back ;  I  am  as 


opportunity  which  presented  itself,   went  in 
and  remained  no  more  engaged,  or  appearing 
to  be  so,  in  these  transactions. 
On  his  cro>v-examination,  he  says,  "  I  car- 

■  lied  no  arms  the  whole  way ;  the  captain  and 
William  Turner  were  the  at  live  men." 

Then  the  next  witne^i  called  is  George 
Goodwin,  who  is  the  managing  clerk  of  Mr. 
Jes&op's  works,  who  certahily  does  give  very 

'  material  and  important  evidence  as  it  affects 

'  the  prisoner  al  the  bar ;  he  says,  *'  On  Saturday 
the  7lh  of  June,  special  cons'table5  were  sworn 
in  to  protect  the  works.*' — It  does  appear  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  some  circumstances  he 
mentione<i  afterwards  npon  his  cross-examina- 
tion, that  he  had  anticipated  there  might  be 

'  some  attempt  to  force  open  the  works  belong- 
iBg  to  his  masters,  and  the  first  two  witnesses 
who  are  examined  assign  that  as  a  reason  for 
not  making  the  disclosure  which  seemed  to 
have  been  expected  ; — he  says,  •*  on  the  01  h  of 
June,  at  night,  while  on  duty  with  the  con- 
stables, we  heard  guns  fired  ;  the  first  I  heard 

■ivas  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  between 

•  that  time  and  day-lig!it  I  heard  three  or  four 
'^guni  and  the  blowing  of  horns ;   a  great  part 

of  the  constables  were  dismissed  a  little  brforc 
'three  in  the  murniug  of  Tuesday;" — they 
''ieemed  to  have  supposed  that  when  day-light 
'arrived  there  would  be  nothing  -attempted. — 
.  ^  Mr.  Jessop  and  myself  came  down  with  a 
'farty  that  were  armed  with  pikes  to  the  office ; 
xM  Htdc  before  three  o'clock  I  observed  George 

*  Weightman  riding  past  very  quick ;   I  called 
to  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not ;  he  looked  over 

.itefd  went  on  ;*''-'you  may  recollect  whtt  the 

''4ther  «itf|esses  fold  yoa,  that  George  Weight 

MtQ  was  tout  to  Nottingham  on  Mr.  Booth's 


bad  as  I  can  be ;  I  roust  go  on ;" — this  is  the 
language  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  uses 
when  remonstrated  with  by  that  friend,  who  is 
anxious  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  redeoin- 
ing  himself,  if  possible,  by  taking  no  further 
part  in  these  transactions : — but  he  says,  *'  I 
cannot  go  back ;  I  am  us  bad  as  1  can  be  ;  it  is 
too  late  (o  go  back ;  I  must  go  on."  You  will 
consider  whether  those  expressions  do  not 
plainly  disclose  a  mind  conscious  of  all  that  he 
was  doing,  and  conscious  that  he  was  one  of 
tliose  enga(;ed  in  that  pl-m  of  which  he  spoke, 
and  of  which  they  all  spoke.— > lie  says,  **  I 
spoke  to  nearly  the  same  effect  to  James 
Taylor ;  three  of  them,  during  the  time  Indiana 
and  I  were  talking,  escaped  into  the  office ; 
Booth  was  one  of  them.  The  captain  and  the 
party  looked  at  each  other  for  a  short  time,  the 
captain  then  gave  the  word  of  command,  and 
they  marched  along  the  road  to  Ripley,  which 
is  the  road  to  Codnor ;  the  prisoner  went  off 
with  the  first  party,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  I  observed  another  coming  from 
Pentridge;  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
second  party,  I  saw  William  Weightman  on 
horseback,  riding  in  the  direction  of  Nottingr- 
ham  ;  from  him  I  got  a  ba<;  of  bullets,  of  about 
84  pounds  wcii^lit;*' — this  it  a  prrparation  of 
ammunition; — "  there  might  be  from  1,500  to 
2,000  bullets;  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
sizes,  so  as  to  fit  the  bore  of  different  muskets 
and  pistols ;  there  were  some  moulds  for  cart- 
ridges,  and  paper  in  the  bag  fit  for  the  purpose, 
though  not  the  best." — It  appears  that  SViUiam 
Weightman  vris  not  willing  to  deliver  up  this 
bag  to  him ;  he  made  some  resistance,  but  Mr. 
Goodwin  overpowered  him,  and  took  iL. 
Od  his  cross  examination,-  he  says,  **  I  was 
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surprised  to  sec  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  amongst 
them ;  he  was  a  roan  I  had  known  for  several 
years,  and  I  wished  him  well  ;'* — that  he  did 
wish  him  well,  is  plain  from  the  expressions  he 
used,  but  which  had  not  the  effect  of  prevailing 
upon  the  pri&oner; — "he  was  much  agitat»fd 
vfiicn  I  spoUc  to  him ;  I  met  with  no  resist- 
ance from  him  or  any  of  them  ;  I  was  armed  ; 
I  bad  n  brace  of  pistols  in  my  pocket ;  I  con- 
sidered the  prisoner  in  as  little  danger  as  my- 
self;"—he  is  asked,  whether  he  felt  confident 
of  his  own  safety,  and  he  says,  "  I  considered 
myself  in  dan^r,  but  I  considered  if  the  pri- 
soner had  Rone,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
in  ercatcr  danger  than  myself;  he  would  have 
had  all  the  means  of  safety  I  had/' 

Then  he  says,  on  re-examination,  *'  I  had 
sworn  in  an  hundred  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
speciiil  constables  on  the  Saturday  before,  in 
expectation  of  an  insunection ;  they  were 
armed  with  pikes  ;"• — it  was  very  fit  and  very 
proper,  that  when  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Good- 
win expected  an  assault  from  a  number  of 
persons,  they  should  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  their  own  servants  to  protect  their  property 
from  the  assault  that  was  cx|XK:ted. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Storcr,  a  farmer  at 
Pentridge ;  he  says,  "  On  the  9th  of  June  I 
was  disturbed  after  I  was  gone  to  bed,  about 
one  o'clock,  by  a  body  of  armed  men ;  they 
presented  a  gun  at  the  windows,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  me ;  I  had  gone  to  the  window  on  the 
first  alarm ;  one  of  them  said,  '  Damn  vour 
eyes,  come  and  go  with  us,  or  we  will  shoot 
you.*  There  were  about  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
them ;  I  asked  them  if  there  was  no  excuse ; 
they  said,  none.  William  Turner  was  one  of 
them ;  he  had  a  gun ;  he  said  there  was  me,  a 
gun,  and  two  or  three  more  in  the  house,  and 
me  and  the  gun  they  were  determined  should 
go  with  them ;  and  they  would  shoot  me  and 
all  in  the  house  if  I  would  not  go ;  that  the 
captain  had  just  shot  Hepworth's  man.  I  told 
them,  I  would  go  with  them,  if  they  would 
give  me  a  little  time  to  dress  myself;  they  told 
roe,  that  if  I  did  not  make  haste,  Uiey  would 
make  me  so  that  I  could  not  go ;  I  cannot  say 
who  said  that.  I  finished  dressing  myself,  and 
)  took  an  old  gun,  and  went  to  them  out  of  the 
house;  they  asked  me  if  it  was  loaded;  I 
told  them,  not ;  they  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
shot  and  powder ;  I  told  them,  a  little  shot. 
**  They  said  it  did  not  mean  ;'*  (a  word,  I  be- 
lieve, importing,  did  not  signify)  *'  they 
should  have  powder  and  ball  sufficient.  We 
then  went  on  by  the  yard  to  a  gate  leading  into 
the  lane ;  I  told  them,  I  was  not  fit  to  go,  I 
had  been  very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  I 
was  not  willing  to  go ;  I  told  them  I  could  not 
carry  the  gun  any  furtlicr ;  they  said  it  must 
ffo  with  the  baggage ;  I  asked  them  where  the 
paggage  was;  they  said,  they  did  not  know 
then  what  the^  should  have ;  then  we  went  into 
the  lane ;  diey  said,  they  were  going  to  Not- 
tingham ;  it  was  a  general  riting ;  that  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  were  coming  from  Shef^ 
field ;   thfit  thtre  would  be  several  hundred 
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thousands  assemble  that  day;  that  liberty 
t^ould  be  gained,  and  an  end  of  slavery ;  this 
was  said  by  a  person  in  the  midst  of  them,  I- 
do  not  know  by  whom.  They  said  all  must  go^ 
or  be  shot.'* — I  cannot  forbear  making  a  re- 
mark upon  this  expression,  ^  liberty  would  be 
gained,  and  an  end  of  ?>lavery  ;  all  must  go,  or 
be  shot.*'  The  very  first  step  taken  by  these 
people,  the  first  purpose  that  Ihcy  are  arming 
themselves  for,  in  tne  recovery  of  the  IcMit 
liberty  of  the  country  is,  to  take  away  the  live^ 
of  all  those  who  will  not  join  them,  and  become 
parties  in  their  scheme ;  for  they  declare,  in 
words,  that  those  who  will  not  join  them  shall 
all  be  shot. — ''  We  stopped  in  the  lane  waiting 
for  the  captain.  They  told  us,  when  we  got 
into  the  lane,  they  were  waiting  for  the  captain 
and  a  party  down  the  lane-end.  They  came  up 
in  about  twenty  minutes;  I  thought  them 
about  a  hundred,  armed  with  guns  and  pikes 
similar  to  those  on  the  table ;  when  the  body 
came  up,  I  saw  the  captain ;  he  carried  a  very 
long  pike ;  he  orderca  the  men  to  fall  in  three 
deep;  those  with  guns  in  the  front,  and  those 
with  pikes  behind.  The  captain  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  held  a  consultation;  among  them 
were  William  Turner,  and  a  young  man  that 
appeared  to  have  but  one  eve,  whom  they 
called  Manchester  Turner,  whom  they  called 
lieutenant.  After  they  had  consulted  together, 
the  captain  :iskcd  whether  there  were  any  men 
that  could  do  their  exercise;  if  they  could, 
they  should  fall  out,  and  be  made  non-commis^ 
sioned  officers;  some  did  fall  out;  I  believe 
some  were  appointed,  but  I  was  in  the  rear  too 
far  off  to  know,  lliere  was  an  advanced 
guard  and  a  guard  in  the  rear;  the  prisoner 
was  to  command  the  reir ;" — which  is  exactly 
what  all  the  other  witnesses  have  spoken  to  his 
doing. — "  Then  the  captain  ordered  them  to 
march;  they  proceeded  towards  Pentridge; 
they  stopped  to  break  open  houses,  and  brine 
men  and  guns  out  at  rentridge.  I  feigned 
myself  ill;  I  wished  to  get  from  them;  they 
said  they  would  all  go  in  that  way ;  and  some- 
body said,  *  shoot  him.'  The  captain  ap- 
pointed two  men  to  take  hold  of  me,  each  by 
one  arm;  they  led  me  in  this  way  up  Pen^ 
tridge,  to  William  Booth's;  there  they  got  out 
his  pony,  and  saddled  and  bridled  it,  and  then 
they  set  me  on  the  pony ;  I  was  not  willing 
to  go  with  them,  and  1  fell  otf;  the  captain 
ordered  them  to  face  to  the  right,  and  march'; 
then  they  left  me,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
them." 

Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  ''I 
saw  the  prisoner  frequently;  I  cannot  say 
particularly  whether  I  saw  him  just  before  I 
got  away ;  they  did  not  ill  use  me,  th^ 
threatened  to  shoot  me ;  I  did  not  see  the  pn- 
soner  at  that  time,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
very  near,  for  I  saw  him  frequently  at  Pentridge. 
The  capuin  frequently  used  very  violent  lans* 
guage  towards  me.  I  told  him  he  had  better 
shoot  me,  then  he  would  have  done  with  ne  ; 
and  he  said,  '  damn  hiro>  leave  him,  we  can 
do  without  one ;'  they  went  away  imn^iately. 
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I  had  proceeded  with  them  about  three  ordered  into  Nottinghaniy  in  conieqncnco  of 
quacten  of  a  mile.  George  Weightman  was  ,  being  sent  for  by  some  of  the  magistrates;**— 
one  that  put  me  npon  the  pony,  the  other  I  do  '  what  was  going  forward  there  at  that  time  m 
not  know." — In  answer  to  a  question  put  br  \  not  in  proof;  yon  are  only  to  take  it  that  thej 
me,  he  savsy**  I  did  not  know  Thomas  Turner*^  !  were  sent  for;  **  we  remained  in  the  town 
it  seems  by  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Turner,  -  about  half  an  hour;  I  went  in  the  command  ol 
thai  he  was  the  other  man  who  gave  hira  a  part  of  ray  own  troop,  and  there  was  a  furid 
letfup.  I  officer  who  had  the  command  of  the  whole ;  at 

The  next  witness  is  William  Roper.    You  '  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  returned ;"  ke 
will  observe,  that  in  the  evidence  which  has  '  says,  ^  about  half-past  six  the  following  morn- 


already  been  given  you,  an  expectation  at  ing  I  was  ordered  out  with  a  pvtr  of  ascn  to 
least  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  \  go  with  Mr.  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Mnndy,  two 
nany  of  the  persons  engaged  in  these  trans-  magistrates,  in  pursuit  of  the  rioters ;  both 
actions,  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  consi-  •  those  gentlemen  accompanied  me ;  a  magii- 
derable  party  at  Nottingham-forest,   and   at  !  trate  had  slept  in  the  barracks  all  night ;  we 


Nottingham;  now  whether  they  acted  under 
that  expectation,  or  whether  that  expectation 


took  the  Pentridge  road.    About  half  a  mile 
before  I  got  to  Eastwood,  I  saw  some  armed 


was  well  or  ill  founded,  would  not  make  any    men  on  tbe  left  hand  of  the  road  making  tbeir 
difieience ;  men  who  engage  in  treason  are  not  !  escape  across  some  fields ;  they  appeared  to 


the  kss  traitorous  becaiue  they  expect  others 
to  unite  in  that  treason ;  nor  are  they  the  less 
traitors  because  they  are  deceived  in  their  ex- 


pectation; but  the  object  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  in  calling  forwards  this  William  Roper,  \ 
is  to  prove  that  this  expectation  of  an  assembly  ' 


be  armed  with  pikes ;  we  putiued  them  a  little 
way  but  could  not  overtake  them;  we  then 
went  on  through  Eastwood,  and  between  Beat- 
wood  and  Langley-mill  I  observed  a  party  of 
about  sixty  on  the  road ;  the  greatest  p«rt  of 

expectation  of  an  assembly  ;  them  were  armed  ;  they  eere  standing  in  the 

on  nottingham-forest  was  not  altogether  ;  road,  and  one  man  attempted  to  form  them  up 
without  foundation ;  he  says,  *^  I  live  on  the  '  in  opposition  to  us ;  bet  they  paid  no  atten- 
nce  courw,  Nottinghanv-forcst,  about  three  ■  tion  to  him,  and  fled  acroes  the  fields  imme* 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Netting-  !  diately,  some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left, 
ham.  On  the  9lh  of  June  I  was  returning  •  I  ordered  the  dragoons  to  pursue  and  to  take 
home  from  Nottingham  about  half-past  eleven  :  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could  ;  I  think 
o^clock,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Percival  was  about  thirty-six  prisoners  were  brought  ia  ; 
with  me ;  when  I  got  on  the  Forest,  I  met,  first  \  there  were  five  or  six  taken  armed  with  muskets, 
of  all,  two  men,  and  alterwardx  several  more,  '  and  some  with  pikes ;  the  rest  of  the  arnasy 
they  had  no  arms  that  I  saw  ;  and  then  I  came  ;  consisting  of  pikes  and  guns,  chiefly  pikes;  had 
in  sight  of  a  body,  as  nearly  as  I  can  suess,  :  been  thrown  away  by  the  rioters,  and  were 
about  a  hundred ;  about  (en  or  twelve  of  them  {  collected  and  put  into  a  cart,  and  taken  to  Not* 
followed  me  and  Percival,  with  poles  in  their  tingham  gaol ;  we  examined  the  guns  that  were 
hands,  brought  down  to  a  charge  against  us,  '  picked  up,  and  fonnd  them  loaded." 
and  asked  us  where  we  were  going;  after  a  ■  On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  '*  ^hey 
conversation  tbev  permitted  us  to  go  on.  After  '  fled  in  all  directions  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
I  had  cot  to  my  house,  a  number  of  men  came  !  Then  on  being  re-examined  he  says,  '*  some 
to  it,  they  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  party,  and  Y  time  after  that,  we  met  the  high  sheriff  of 
they  acted  pretty  much  in  the  same  way ;  they  i  Derbyshire  and  the  Chesterfield  yeomanry.'' 
asked  if  I  Iiad  got  any  fire-arms  in  the  house,  I  |  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  hes 
told  them  yes ;  they  told  me  I  must  deliver  :  been  laid  before  you,  on  the  part  of  the  cro' 


them  up  to  them ;  I  said,  1  would  not ;  they  I  to  support  the  very  serious  charge  which  is 
■aid  if  I  did  not  deliver  them  up,  they  should  <  preferred  against  this  prisoner;  no  evidence  ia 
be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  door  I  adduced  in  answer  to  it ;  no  vritness  is  called 
open  and  taking  them  by  force ;  I  said  if  they  <  to  contradict  any  fact  spoken  to  by  any  of 
did  I  should  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  ;  the  persons  examined  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
that  came  in,  let  him  be  who  he  would ;     or  to  impeach  the  character  or  credibility  of 


they  did  not  break  iu ;  this  was  about  one  '  any  one  of  them ;  but  it  is  contended  on  the 
o'clock  when  they  demanded  the  arms,  and  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  rightly  contended, 
about  two  they  departed." — ^lliis  therefore  that  he  is  not  to  be  called  upon  to  answer, 
does,  you  see,  go,  if  you  give  credit  to  it,  to  but  that  the  question  is,  whether  the  evidence 
prove  that  there  was,  in  fact,  this  very  same  <  which  you  have  thus  heard,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
night,  a  large  assembly  of  persons  at  netting-  to  satisfy  you,  not  that  he  was  guilty  of  riot, 
ham-forest,  much  smaller  indeed  than  those  of  outrage,  of  breaking  open  bouses,  or  of  any 
persons  whose  particular  acts  have  been  de-  practices  of  that  kind,  but  that  he  vras  guilty 
tailed  expected,  but  still  that  there  was  a  con-  ,  of  this  crime  of  high  treason,  in  levymg  war 
siderable  assembly.  |  against  the  king ;  and  if  this  evidence  has  not 

Captain  Philips,  an  officer  in  the  15th  satisfied  you  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  charge, 
dragoons,  says,  "  I  *was  quartered  at  Notting-  then  without  any  answer  either  by  evidence  or 
h^ni-barracks  on  the  9th  of  June ;  about  ten  otherwise,  you  will  find  him  not  guilty.  He 
o'clock  that  evening  two  com  panics  of  infantry, ,  has  called  one  witness,  who  is  the  gaoler  of 
a  part  ot  my  troop,  with  a  field  officer,  were  .  this  county,  and  who  wj^'  that  durieg  the 
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tine  th6  pritoner  Km  be«n  iu  coofineneot  he 
has  conducted  bimidf  peaceably  and  orderly, 
and  with  the  greatest  afl^ction  towards  those 
two  sons  who  appear,  according  to  the  eri- 
deoce,  to  have  been  of  this  party ;  their  con- 
docty  howereTy  is  not  now  the  subject  of  io- 
qninr. 

Upon  this  evidence,  you  have,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  to  consider  three  questions.  Uas 
there  been  an  insurrection  ?  a  rising  of  armed 
men,  marching  and  committing  acts  of  vio- 
lence ?  I  can  hardly  state  that  to  you  as  a 
question,  because  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
consiures  to  prove  it ;  and  indeed  the  fact  is 
not  controverted  by  the  prisoner's  counsel. — 
Next,  was  the  object  of  these  persons  to  assail 
and  endeavour  to  overturn  the  established  go- 
vernment of  the  country?  Now  what  their 
object  was  you  are  to  collect,  as  well  from 
their  acts  as  from  their  expressions  and  decla- 
rations ;  what  the  object  of  an  individual  was, 
is  to  be  collected  from  his  own  declarations 
and  expressions,  and  from  his  own  acts ;  what 
was  said  by  others  in  his  absence,  and  out  of 
bis  hearing,  ought  not  to  aflect  him,  unless 
what  he  has  himself  said  and  done,  shew  to 
vour  satisfaction,  that  he  too  was  a  party  em- 
barked in  the  same  designs  as  are  avowed  by 
others;  many  expressions  of  his  own,  procee^ 
ing  from  his  own  lips,  have  been  given  in  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner,  and  they  are  most 
important  for  your  consideration. — ^Then  the 
third  question  is,  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
a  party  concerned  in  that  risins,  and  having 
the  same  object?  You  have  neard  what  he 
himself  said  lo  two  of  the  witnesses,  and  what 
they  said  to  one  another,  **  that  Nottingham 
was  their  object ;  there  was  to  bo  a  new  par- 
liament ;  they  would  have  little  to  do  when 
they  got  there ;  thousands  would  join  them," 
and  so  on ;  always  expressing  a  confident  hope 
that  the  present  government  would  be  over- 
turned, and  some  new  system  of  government 
established. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  means  wMeh 
these  persons  possesaed  were  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  end  tbev  proposed,  and  that  it  is 
^Iwird  to  suppose  that  the  ffovemment  of  the 
cbuntiy  cosui  be  overturned  by  such  an  as- 


sembly of  persons  as  this,  even  with  the  aid 
they  expressed  themselves  to  expect;  but  the 
question  is  not,  whether  their  design  was  likely 
to  succeed,  but  whether  they  entertained  it. 
I1ie  improbability  of  success  may  be  used  as 
a  sort  of  aigument  to  show  that  a  penon  does 
not  entertain  a  design  imputed  to  him,  because 
in  general,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  roan  will 
entertain  a  design  which  there  is  nt^probabUitjr 
of  his  executing ;  but  if  you  find,  from  the 
evidence,  that  be  is  actually  embarking  in  thU 
design,  and  declarine  that  he  entertains  it, 
there  is  then  no  room  for  the  argument,  which 
might  otherwise  be  adduced,  as  to  the  impro- 
bability of  its  success ;  if  you  find  he  was  em- 
barked in  it,  the  improbability  of  success 
makes  no  diflerence  in  the  crime;  they  ex^ 
pected,  as  it  appears,  a  much  greater  force  to 
assemble  than  did  assemble;  they  were  acting, 
probably  on  some  delusion,  whether  at  the 
instiffation  of  their  own  immediate  friends,  or 
of  others,  is  not  material;  the  question  is  not, 
whether  they  had  ground  for  expectfng  success, 
but  the  quesdon  i^  did  they  or  did  they  not, 
and  particulariy  did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
engage  in  the  acts  imputed  to  him,  with  the 
design  charsed  by  this  indictment;  namdy,. 
the  aesign  of  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  go-' 
vemment :  if  you  think  he  did,'  then  you  can- 
not  otherwise  discharge  your  painful  duty  than 
by  pronouncing  him  guilty.  You  will  consider 
calmly,  tenyperately,  and  dispassionately,  the 
evidenoe  which  has  been  laid  oefore  you ;  yom 
will  weigh  the  remarks  which  have  been  insae  ; 
you  will  discharge  your  duty  according  to  your 
own  judgment,  and  your  oaths;  and  be  as- 
sured, nothing  can  confer  upon  you  greater 
comfort  in  life,  or  better  hopes  hereafter  ^no- 
thing can  confer  any  greater  blessing  upon 
yourselves,  your  fiunily,  vour  postenty,  or 
your  country,  than  a  faitnful,  upright,  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  that  painfbl  duty 
which  it  has  fallen  to  your  lot  to  execute. 

The  jury  withdrew  at  ten  minutes  alter  two, 
and  returned  in  teif  minutes  with  their  verdict, 
pronouncing  the  prisoner  ouiltt  ;  and  that 
he  had  not  to  their  knowledge  any  lands,  Ubk 
at  the  time  of  the  Offtnce  oofomitted* 
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DhrfdWy,  2M  Odofer,  1617. 

[The  priaoner  wu  set  to  the  bar.] 
Tki  Jmy  rttwneiHy  ike  Skenffwenedkdoncr. 
John  BurtoNy  fiinnery  chaUengad  by  the  pri- 


poller. 


ThamM  Aurtoiiy  taner,  dienenged  by  the 


fid^i  Mi/ftyftw>  fiuner,  cbelieoged  by  the 
pQioiiei', 

George  S^^p^Wf  flmneri  chellviged  by  the 
pmoner. 

WUIitm  ABtoppt  fanner,  cbelleoged  by  the 
prieooer. 

f§ier  Buxtomf  fanner,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
floner. 

John  OUfiddy  fiumer^  challenged  by  the  pri- 
aoner. 

Wiiluom  AAmore^  farmer,  fined  10/.;  bat 
fine  alterwardi  remitted. 

Jampk  GcuU,  fimner,  excused  on  account 
of  illness. 

Gecrge  BoMkSf  miUer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
aoner. 

Wiliiam  Swan^  farmer,  sworn. 

Tkamoi  LomoMf  fiurm^r,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Mm  Rogen,  farmer,  sworn. 

Anikotijf  Bromlkiinif  {armer,  not  a  Iree- 
bolder»  £c. 

Kqger  Sheldemf  farmer,  sworn 

JoKpk  Netidhamt  iarmer,  sworn. 

George  Bogekmo^  fam»er,  sworn. 

Bkkard  ^aw^  Ikrmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Jokn  AftUwood^  farmer;  not  property  de- 
aoribed  in  the  panel. 

Bkkmrd  l%ompeom,  horse  dealer,  challenged 
\gf  the  crown. 

2'AcMMf  Trmntf  fiomer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Maikmf  batcher,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
aoner. 

.   Genmn  Dean,  farmer,  challenged  by   the 
cvown. 

Jokm  Thomson,  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomoi  SUUr,  farmer,  diallenged  by  the 
crown. 

Fnmdt  Eoyne^  farmer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

*  See  the  Preliminary  Proceedings  at  the 
commencement  of  the  trial  of  Jeremiah  Brand- 
reth,  onU  p.  755. 


IV'^'^y  ifo^ftmsDii,  fanner,  sworn. 
Goorge  HodMneon,  iarmer,  sworn. 
Naihmmel  Whetierift,  coal  merdiant,  ciial* 
lenged  by  the  prisoner. 
John  Word,  fiumer,  sworn. 
Wiiliam  ^one,  joiner,  challenged  by   tlie 

N^hemiel  Ball,  himer,  challenged  by  tho 
prisoner. 

WUUam  Brommom,  shopkeeper,  challe^gndl 
by  the  crown. 

John  Emdeor,  farmer,  sworn. 

Tkomoi  GoiUd,  farmer,  challenged  by  tbi 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Deakim,  farmer,  sworn. 

John  Bagthaw,  &rmer,  challenged  by  tba 
prisoner. 

Bobert  A^gsAmp,  farmer,  not  a  freeholder,  8tc. 

Ifoec  Benneit,  former,  challenged  by  th«  pri^ 
soner. 

George  Holmes,  firmer,  challenged  by  tb^ 
prisoner. 

Roberi  Johnson,  mercer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Rohert  Simpeon,  miller,  diallenged  by  tbe 
prisoner. 

Robert  Tarrand,  grocer,  challenged  by  tba 
crown. 

JosqpA  IfodgkinsoH,  miller,  sworn. 

Thomas  Drinkwater,  gentleman,  challenged 
by  the  crown. 

Randle  Te^lor,  gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Joftji  Bornob  the  yi>anger,  cotton  spiqaery 
sworn. 

TIB  /VET. 

William  Swan,  George  IJodgkiaaon, 

John  Rogers,  J(An  Ward, 

Roger  Sheldon,  John  Endsor, 

Joseph  Needbam,  Thomas  Deakin, 

George  Bagshaw,  Joseph  HodgkinsoDy 

Wigley  Uc^gkinson,  J.  Barnes  the  younger. 

The  jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  Indktfnent  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Balgs^, 

Mr.  SOLICITOR  GENERAJL^'GentX^ 
men  of  the  Jury ;  from  the  iodiciment  which 
has  just  been  opened  to  you  by  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Balguy,  you  are  informed  of  the  nature  of  tba 
charge  which  is  now  preferred  against  the  pci-i 
soner  at  the  bar;  namely,  that  he  is  accujied 
of  the  crime  of  high  treason;  and  upon  you 
b  imposed  the  anxious  duty  of  detenunuig^ 
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[after  you  shall  have  heard  the  evidence,  "whe- 
thrr  thai  charge  be  well  founded  or  not. 

It  will  be  my  duty  in  the  few  observations 
which  1  shall  have  the  honour  of  making  to  you 
upon  this  occasion,  to  stale  very  shortly  my 
conception  of  tlic  nature  of  the  charge  againjit 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  point  of  law ;  and 
then  to  state,  witli  as  much  brevity  and  pei^ 
spicuity  as  1  can,  the  facts,  which  1  believe 
will  be  proved  to  you  in  evidence  upon  the 
present  occasion.  But  before  I  make  this 
statement,  let  me  request  you  to  discharge 
from  your  minds  any  thing  that  you  may  have 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  trials  which  have 
preceded  the  present,  to  dismiss  from  your  re- 
collection the  result  of  those  trials,  and  to 
come  to  the  present  investigation  with  free  and 
unbiased  minds,  resolved  to  do  that  which 
you  know  it  is  your  duty  to  do ;  to  decide  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  upon  the  evidence  and  the  evidence  alone, 
which  shall  be  adduced  upon  the  present 
charge. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  to  you, 
very  shortly,  what  I  apprehend  that  charge  to 
'  consist  of,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  high 
authority  under  which  you  are  acting,  and  by 
wliich  you  will  be  ultimately  guided ;  and  un- 
less you  find  my  notions  upon  the  subject  con- 
firmed by  that  authority,  you  will  most  pro- 
perly,  when  you  come  to  the  consideration  ofthis 
ca9e,'dii>miss  them  from  your  minds,  relying,  as 
yon  are  bound  to  do,  upon  that  authority  only, 
but  after  the  discussions  which  have  already 
taken  place,  I  consider  it  the  safest  and  best 
course,  without  troubling  you  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  law  of  treason,  or  fatiguing' your 
minds  with  the  recapitulation  of  cases  and  de- 
cisions upon  the  subject,  to  state  shortly  what 
the  nature  of  the  principal  charse  against  the 
prisoner  at  the' bar  is,  to  which  charge  you  are 
to  apply  the  evidence. 

The  species    of  hiah  treason   which  it  Is 
alleged  this  prisoner  has  committed,  is  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king ;  to  make  odt  that 
charge,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  your 
minds  that  there  was  a  general  rising  or  as- 
sernbly  of  an  armed  multitude,  that  Oiey  in- 
'  tended  by  force  to  eflfect  some  general  public 
object,  incbnsistent  with  the  goremment  of  the 
coiintrv,  as  established  by  law ;  and  if  that  be 
proved  to  your  satisfaction,  it  will  be,  in  poiAt 
of  law,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  in  Ms 
realm.    Tliere  must  be  a  rising  or  an  assembly 
-  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons.    It  is  not 
essential  (although  on  the  present  occasion  it 
will  be  proved)  that  such  persons  were  armed, 
'  for  although  not  armed,  yet  if  they  were  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cause  such  terror  and  alarm 
.'  as  was  likely  to  effect  their  object,  and  their 
object  was  treasonable,  that  would  be  a  levying 
.  war,  but  that  circumstance  will  not  be  material 
'  for  your  consideration,  because  the  fact  is,  that 
'  ftere  was  a  multitude  of  artned  persons  on  this 
ooeaiidn.    I  -say,  if  it  shall  be  proved -thkt 
'Ifaere  wit  this  assembly  of  armed  petsons,  and 
l&tt  Vtttf  imoiided^y  foree-to'ellM  thirwfaxdi 


we  attribute  to  them,  namely,  an  atteration  in 
the  constitution  as  established  by  law,  it  con- 
stitutes the  offence  of  levying  war  against  the 
king ;  and  it  is  the  high  treason  charged  against 
the  prisoner  upou  this  indictment. 

Having  stated  to  you  thus  much  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  you  will  have  no 
ditficulty  whatever  in  applying  the  evidence  to 
it,  and  be  able  in  the  result,  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, whether  those  things  which  I  state  to 
you  are  essential  to  constitute  the  crime  of  hi|^ 
treason,  appear  in  the  present  case ;  and  wIm* 
ther  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  shewn  to  be  one 
of  those  persons  so  acting  against  the  law,  and 
so  bringing  himself  within  the  charge  now  pre- 
ferred against  him. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  which 
will  be  on  proved  the  present  occasion,  the  evi- 
dence will  probably  commence  as  to  transat- 
ttons  which  took  place  on  Sunday  the  8th  of 
June  in  the  present  year;  you  will  find'howeret, 
from  that  evidence,  that  there  can  be  tio  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person,  that 
although  the  proof  will  only  be  Of  a  meeting  on 
the  Sunday  the  8th  ot  June,  yet  that  consi- 
derable preparations  had  been  previously  made 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  was  then 
finally  digested  and  concluded  upon. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  George  Weightman, 
is  a  sawyer,  residing  at  Pentridgc,  in  this 
county ;  and  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  on 
Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  at  a  public-hoose  in 
the  town  of  Pentridge,  known  by  'the  sign  Of 
the  White-horse,  a  considerable  nutaber  of 
persons  were  assembled,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Brandreth  (who  also  -was  called  by 
the  persons  present  the  Nottingham  captain), 
was  one  of  those  who  were  so  assemUedf ;  -and 
the  prisoner,  George  Weightman,  ^l  also  be 
proved  to  you tobare  bera  preMdt daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  ouring  whiohilwie 
persons  were  so  met.  The  whole  con vewalioo, 
and  all  the  deliberations  of  that  tootning,''f««re 
upon  a  revolution,  wdA  an  alteration  in  diergo- 
remment,  and  how  that  was  to  beeflfeeted ;  uid 
it  will  appear  to  you  that  their  plan  was,'that.a 
general' nsirtg  should  take  place  on' the  follow- 
ing night,  Monday  the  9th  of  June ;  <  that  Mr- 
sons  fh>m  Pentridge,  from  SoothwingfieW,'  itom 
RipleV,  and  other  places  in  ttieneigjiboui^ooii, 
shoula  meet  on  that  evening  attome*  peihity ^and 
proceed  to  Nottingham-forest,  where  Mt*v9i^ 
held  out  to  them  they  should  T»pfet»  eoniHw- 
able'  body  of  men,  also  havrnjf  the  same'6b)m 
in  view;  and  htting  united  their 'forces  at 
Nottingham-forest,  4hey  were  to 'take  poSMS- 
sion  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  afterwards 
they  should  be  enabled  to  prosecote  their  further 
designs  with  ease  by  going  down  the  Trent, 
and  I  believe  to  London,  and  to  attempt  that, 
which  they  had  in  view,  an  -alteration  of  the 
govemtnent.  You  will  hear  that  Brandreth  Md 
a  map  before  him,  on  which  the  places  irere 
tnarfced  firom  whence  they  expectel'bodhs  of 
men  to  join  them ;  that  it  wav  stited  tipon  Mil 
occasion,  that  not  only  would  thefpeftons  In 
this  ueighbetirfaood/biitperMmaftQtttU^VflMk 
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•Itojoin  tbeoion  thin  conraMmcxpediuoo  ;  that 
lh€)r  had  no  doubt  of  tucoett,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing nighty  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  thouM  be 
the  time  at  whkh  tbey  were  to  commence 
their  operations. 

The  prisoner,  George  Weightman,  will  be 
proved  to  yon  to  have  been  present  during  the 
whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  these  consuha- 
tioos ;  and  you  will  jud^  not  only  from  that 
circumstancei  but  from  his  subsequent  conduct, 
liow  fiur  he  was  a  party  acting  and  conthbntiii|g 
toiwards  the  common  design.  At  present  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  upon  that 
Sttiiday  their  plan  was  conversed  upon,  that  the 
iMans  by  which  they  should  procure  arms  were 
also  considered ;  and  although  it  appears  that 
pikes  luKi  been  in  preparation,  ani  had  been 
made  by  some  of  the  persons  atSottth-winp[6eld, 
ytt  that  a  paper  was  then  read,  containing  an 
ttoeount  of  the  different  houses  at  which  arms 
wwild  probably  be  found  on  the  followiog 
aifht,  and  that  they  were  to  take  those  arms 
by  force ;  and  not  only  arms,  but  thejr  were  to 
eompel  all  the  persons  they  could  to  join  them 
upon  this  expeoition,  and  those  who  were  not 
willing  were  to  be  forced  to  join  their  ranks, 
and  march  in  a  common  body  towards  Notting- 
ham, r 

I  will  not  fatigue  you,  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
diy,  by  stating  to  you  particularly  all  that 
pasted  at  that  meeting;  you  will  hear  it  from 
the  witnesses,  from  whom  you  will  learn  that 
upon  that  occasion  verses  were  recited  (which 
will  be  stated  and  commented  on  hereafter) 
directed  and  pointed  to  the  common  object  and 
design,  and  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
executed. 

Itwas  arranged  that  on  the  Monday  night  the 
Pentridge  and  South-wingfield  people  were  to 
•nemble,  the  latter  at  a  place  called  HuntV 
bam ;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  lived  at  Pent- 
ridge, which  is  at  some  distance  from  Hunt's- 
bam ;  he,  however,  will  be  proved  to  have  been 
present  there  at  the  original  meeting,  and 
Brandreth  the  leader,  and  Turner,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  transactions,  were  there 
with  him  before  they  commenced  their  march 
on  the  expedition  in  question.  George  Weight- 
nan  had  Deen  previously  seen  in  the  town  of 
Pentridge  that  evening  with  Brandreth  and 
William  IWner ;  and  it  is  important  to  attend 
to  what  passed  at  Pentridge  at  the  time  he  was 
proceeding  with  these  persons  towards  Hunt's- 
Mzn;  for  you  will  find  by  a  conversation  which 
took  place  there,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  meeting,  which  indeed  he  must 
have  been  from  having  been  at  a  public-house 
the  dav  before ;  his  expressions  upon  this  occa* 
tion,  however,  confirm  his  knowledee  of  the 
plan,  for  he  stated  to  a  person,  who  willbe  called 
ai  a  witness,  that  they  expected  that  evening  an 
tngagement  at  the  Butteriey-woiks.  These 
are  iron^works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pent- 
ridge, and  it  will  appear  in  evidence  that  in 
anticipation  of  sometnmg  of  the  sort  which  took 
place  on  Monday  the  9ch  of  June,  preparations 
ud  beeomadeat  thoae  worka  Co  prereat  their 


getting  arms,  or  forcing  men  o«l  to  Joio  thooi* 

From  IluntVbam  the  party  pcocoedod  to- 
wards Topham's-dose,  where  they  wort  Id 
meet  a  general  party  from  Pentridge.  W«^gii|p 
man  accompanies  them ;  and  in  their  way  fp 
Topham's-close  they  begin  that  system  whicb 
had  been  resolviNl  on,  namelr,  attacking 
houses  and  demanding  arms,  and  compeUtng 
men  to  join  them ;  hie  is  present  at  one  or  two 
houses  which  were  attacked  in  the  .way  frooi 
Hunt's-bam  to  this  close;  and  during  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  way  he  corricd 
a  quantity  of  bullets,  which  it  was  expected 
thev  might  have  occasion  to  use  in  the  course 
of  their  march.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Topham's- 
close,  they  did  not  meet  the  Pentridge  men  as 
had  been  arranged,  and  therefore  it  was  de- 
termined that  C^ige  Weightman,  who  was  a 
Pentridge  man,  with  some  others,  should  aopa- 
rate  from  the  main  body  and  go  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  Pentridge  from  whence  they  expecttd 
the  Pentridffe  men,  in  order  if  he  met  tnom  to 
stop  their  advance,  and  to  take  them  roand  1^ 
another  way  to  a  place  called  Pentrid|e-laD4- 
end,  where  they  were  to  join  the  main  body 
under  Brandreth,  who  was  to  proceed  in  a 
straighter  direction  to  that  point. 

Weightman  and  his  party  accordinglj  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  I  have  stated  in  order  Id 
meet  the  Pentridge  people ;  and  I  believe  H 
will  be  proved  that  in  his  way  to  Pentridge 
other  houses  were  attacked  and  persona  were 
eompelled  to  join  that  party  with  which  he  wis 
then  associated,  and  arms  also  were  takeo; 
and  I  believe  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  in  the 
course  of  that  march  to  Pentridge  the  prisoner 
took  a  very  active  part.  I  will  not  oetmil  to 
you  now  the  circumstances,  because  I  think  U 
better  that  you  should  hear  them  from  the  wit- 
nesses than  receive  any  possible  prejudice  from 
any  statement  I  shall  make ;  but  it  will  be 
proved,  that  in  their  march  to  Pentridge,  per- 
sons were  forced  to  join  them,  and  that  Weight- 
man  took  an  active  part  in  compelling  them,  ao 
to  do. 

The  Pentridge  party  were  to  proceed,  aa  I 
stated,  to  Pentridg^ane-end,  where  they  w«e 
to  meet  the  other  party  under  Brandreth  ;  it 
vrill  appear  to  you,  however,  that  Weightman 
went  to  the  town  of  Pentridge,  and  there  pro- 
bably deposited  the  bullets  at  some  house,  be- 
cause he  afterwards  joined  them  in  their  UArdi 
from  Pentridge  without  the  bulTets. 

Brandreth's  party  proceeded  in  their  oonrse 
to  a  house  occupied  oy  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Hall ;  from  thence  to  the  houses  of  persona  of 
the  names  of  Walker  and  Bestwick,  to  Samuel 
Hunt's,  to  Mary  Hepworth's  and  other  pincea, 
and  during  their  whole  progress  they  were 
attacking  the  houses  where  they  expected  and 
where  it  appeared,  from  the  accounts  given  the 
day  before,  they  knew  thei^  were  arms.  Yon 
will  find  they  demanded  arms  on  one  ooeamon 
at  Mr.  Fletcher's ;  he  said  he  had  no  araaa ; 
they  insisted  he  had,  and  compelled  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pistol ;  but  what  I  wish  to  state  ip» 
that  daring  their  laarch  they  punued  the  .pn* 
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poM  of  compelling  the  production  of  arms 
and  forcing  persons  to  join  them,  as  agreed  the 
sight  before  ;  and  although  the  prisoner  was 
not  preseut  at  that  part  of  the  transaction,  yet 
I  can  state  to  you  with  confidence  that  if  lie 
shall  be  provea  to  be  a  party  in  the  general 
common  object,  and  was  pursuing  that  object 
elsewhere  (as  he  was  in  his  way  from  Tophani*s- 
close  to  Fentridge)  he  is  equally  answerable  for 
the  acts  of  Brand relh  and  his  party  as  if  he  were 
present,  and  therefore  it  is  most  material  for  you 
to  see  in  what  manner  these  different  parties 
were  proceeding,  whether  VVeiglitman  was  pre- 
sent at  all  the  transactions  or  not. 

The  party  having  by  force  and  by  most  vio- 
lent outrages,  and  most  cruel  acts,  compelled 
the  production  of  arms,  and  forced  some 
persons  to  join  them,  proceeded  towards 
rent  ridge,  where  thev  were  met  by  George 
Weightman,  who  had  before  carried  the  bullets 
thither,  and  had  probably  deposited  them 
there.  He  then  joined  them,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded up  Pentridgc,  pursuing  the  same 
course;  assailing  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  rousing  them  from  their 
rest,  and  compelling  them  to  give  up  what  arms 
they  had  ;  and  in  many  instances  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  join  the  party.  Weightman  is 
with  them,  and  you  will  see  what  he  does  ai 
they  proceed  further  in  their- expedition. 

1  stated  to  you,  that  it  was  expected  by  this 
party  that  they  should  meet  a  considerable 
body  of  persons  at  Nottingham-forest,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  day ;  it  was  there- 
fore most  important,  finding  as  they  must  have 
done,  that  by  the  outrages  which  they  com- 
mitted and  the  resistance  they  met  with,  they 
were  delayed  in  their  progress,  to  despatch 
somebody  from  Fentridge  to  Nottingham,  to 
see  how  matters  were  going  on  there,  and  also 
to  intimate  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  their 
arrival  there.  A  pony  is  taken  by  the  prisoner 
Weightman,  belonging  to  a  person  of  the  name 
of  lioothy  at  Pentrid<;e  town,  and  he  was  des- 
patched to  Nottin«;ham,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, as  was  stated  at  the  time,  of  procuring 
tidings  of  what  was  going  on  there  at  tiiat  time  ; 
and  he  was  to  return  and  meet  the  party  at 
Langley-mill,  which  is  in  the  road  from  Fent- 
ridge to  Nottingham. 

'  He  accordingly  mounted  the  pony,  and  rode 
off  in  the  direction  of  Nottingham  ;  of  course 
by  this  step  he  is  absent  during  the  proceedings 
which  subsequently  take  place ;  but,  as  I )  c- 
fora  slated  to  you,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  he 
was  a  party  in  the  common  design,  and  that  he 
was  lending  all  the  aid  and  assistance  he  could 
to  it,  the  acts  which  were  done  in  his  absence 
are  evidence  against  him ;  and  therefore  let  it 
Bot  be  said,  that  because  he  is  absent,  therefore 
thei  outrages  which  were  done  are  not  to  affect 
bita.  In  a  transaction  of  this  sort,  in  a  scheme 
.of  this  descriptiou,  it  must  necessarily  happen, 
that  persons  have  different  duties  assigned  to 
them.  Some  men  are  to  command  the  forces, 
others  are  to  procure  intelligence,  all  of  tl\em 
bpwever  are  to  lend  their  be:.t  assistaiue  to  the 
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common  object ;  and,  therefore,  a  man  like 
Weightman,  who  is  despatched  in  order  to 
procure  information  to  aid  them  in  that 
which  they  have  in  view,  is  as  culpable  as  the 
man  who  is  loft  behind  to  head  the  parly  in  his 
absence. 

But  his  going  to  Nottingham,  and  v.hut  sub- 
sequently took  place,  form  another  fenliire  in 
this  transaction,  because  it  slicws  his  will,  his 
mind,  his  intention  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  him, 
as  there  is  for  some  who  had  arms  forced  uu 
them,  and  were  compelled  to  join  this  party  ; 
but  he  took  a  voluntary  part,  and  did  tliat  which 
no  force  could  compel  him  to  do;  because 
when  mounted  on  tne  hursc  he  miiiht  have 
left  them;  but  he  proceeded,  and  did  that, 
which,  if  he  is  guilty,  greatly  enhances  his 
guilt.  He  returned  and  stated  to  them  that 
which  unquestionably  was  not  true,  which  he 
must  have  known  was  utterly  false,  and  which, 
tlierefore,  could  have  been  stated  to  them  for 
no  other  object  than  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and 
induce  them  to  continue  in  that  scheme  and 
plan  which  tliey  had  originally  formed ;  for  on 
his  return  you  will  find  there  was  an  anxiety 
displayed  by  many  of  the  persons  to  know  how 
things  were  going  on  at  Nottingham,  for  Tues- 
day morning  had  then  arrived ;  it  was  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  ;  they  were  anxious  therefore  to 
know  whether  their  expectations  were  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  whether  they  were  to  meet  this 
body  at  Nottingham  ;  and  vou  will  find,  that 
upon  their  inquiry  he  rides  along  the  ranks,  and 
tells  them  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  march 
forward;  that  Nottingham  had  been  taken, 
the  soldiers  would  not  move  from  their  bar- 
racks, that  all  was  well,  and  therefore  that  they 
should  press  fonvard  with  as  much  expedition 
as  they  could.  Gentlemen,  all  this  was  utterly 
false  ;  Nottingham  bad  not  been  t^cn,  the 
soldiers  were  not  afraid  to  proceed  from  their 
barracks.  It  was  a  complete  fiction,  and  could 
only  be  invented  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
party,  which  at  that  time,  after  a  march  of 
many  miles,  during  a  wet  and  stormy  night, 
were  drooping,  and  to  induce  ihcra  to  con- 
tinue in  the  scheme  they  h<id  furn^ed.  True  it 
is,  that  at  two  o'clock,  in  Nuitingliam-forest,  a 
body  of  men  assembled  as  had  been  expected  ; 
but  it  is  true  also,  that  before  Weightman  could 
have  arrived  they  hud  di.spenicd. 

Soon  after  his  return,  ulihough  many  of  the 
persons  with  Brandreth  and  Turner  continued 
to  march  on  their  way  to  Nottingham;  yet 
others  became  disheartened,  fell  off  by  degrees, 
till  at  last,  on  the  appearance  of  some  i/isops 
under  captain  Philips  from  Nottingham, 
although  tbere  was  an  attempt  by  one  man  to 
form  some  of  them  in  the  road  widi  an  appear- 
ance of  resistance,  yet  they  dispersed  in  aU  £- 
rections,and  threw  away  their  arms,  which  .ware 
collected  by  the  soldiers,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  party  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  course 
of  that  morning. 

Having  stated  to  you  these  facts,  will  they, 
if  proved,  leave  any  room  for  you  to  doubt 
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aboQt  an  insurrection  upon  that  night  7  there 
can  be  none ;  it  will  be  proved  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction; their  object  will  be  pfbyed  with 
equal  clearness ;  you  will  find  it  oy  their  de- 
clarations, you  will  see  it  as  strongly  by  their 
acts,  you  will  learn  by  their  declarations,  that 
they  intended  (wild  as  might  be  their  »clieme), 
to  OTcrtum  the  present  government  if  they 
could ;  and  you  will  recollect  that  jou  are  not 
to  consider  upon  the  present  occasion  whether 
this  was  a  wise  and  well-digested  scheme  on 
their  part,  whether  it  was  probable  they  could 
eflect  their  purpose,  whether  the  number  of  the 
persons  or  of  tne  arms  was  adequate  to  the  in- 
tended effect — that  is  not  the  question;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  they  had  the  intention 
imputed  to  them,  did  they  act  upon  that  inten- 
tion, and  was  George  Weightman  acting  in 
concert  with  them  in  prosecution  of  their  com- 
non  design. 

As  to  George  Weightman,  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  will  find  him  at  the 
meeting  on  Sunday,  you  will  find  him  one  of 
the  first  to  assemble  on  Monday  night  at 
Hunt's 'bam  with  the  captain  and  other  per- 
sons ;  you  will  find  him  proceeding  till  it  was 
conrenient  for  their  purpose  to  detach  him 
from  them ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Topham's- 
close,  his  leaving  them  is  not  a  voluntary  act 
of  his  to  remove  himself  firom  the  party,  but 
with  a  view  to  direct  the  Pentridge  people  in 
the  way,  and  to  join  Brandreth  again ;  and  it 
is  confirmed  that  he  did  not  want  to  secede 
from  them,  since  he  joined  them  at  Pentridge 
town,  and  attacked  with  them  several  houses, 
and  afterwards  performed  that  important  office 
of  going  to  Nottingham  to  procure  information, 
and  of  returning  to  meet  them  in  the  way  I  i 
have  described  to  you. 

If  these  facts  are  proved,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  proved,  the  case  I  apprehend  will  be 
clearly  made  out  against  the  prisoner  at  the  j 
bar;  but,  as  I  before  stated  to  you,  your  judg-  i 
ment  is  not  to  be  swayed  by  anything  which  I  : 
have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you,  but  | 
you  are  to  draw  your  conclusion  from  the  evi-  I 
deuce ;  and  if  I  state  anything  which  is  not ! 
proved,  dismiss  it  from  your  minds ;  if  you 
think  tlie  inferences  I  have  drawn  from  his  acts 
are  too  strong,  dismiss  them  also ;  but  if  upon 
a  calm  review  of  this  case,  you  find  the  facts 
proved  by  satisfactory  testimony,  if  you  find 
the  conduct  of  George  Weightman  to  be  such 
as  I  have  depicted  to  you,  then  it  will  be  for 
you  to  say  whether  there  has  not  been  an  insui^ 
rection,  whether  the  object  of  that  insurrection 
was  not  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and 
v^hether  George  Weightman  was  not  a  parti- 
cipator and  an  actor  in  that  scheme. 
'  I  will  not  now  fatigue  you  with  any  further 
observations  upon  this  case,  my  only  object  I 
can  assure  you  has  been,  to  state  clearly  and 
with  precision,  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner ;  to  state  to  you  also,  without  en^ 
bellishment  and  without  any  argument  beyond 
that  which  the  facts  require,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  will  ha  adduced  against  the 


prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  is  in  my  apprehension 
a  plain  case ;  it  will  however  be  for  you  in  the 
result  to  determine  whether  I  am  mistaken  in 
that  or  not ;  you  will  judge  when  you  hav« 
heard  the  evidence,  whetner  that  evidence 
does  come  up  to  the  statement  which  I  ba¥9 
made ;  if  it  does,  and  if  it  proves  the  charg« 
against  the  prisoner  on  this  indictment,  then 
as  I  stated  in  the  outset  dismiss  from  your 
minds  every  thing  that  has  passed  on  these 
trials;  look  neither  backwaros  nor  forwards 
beyond  the  verdict  you  are  now  to  give ;  satisfy 
your  minds  and  consciences  in  pronouncing 
that  verdict ;  and  if  you  do,  I  am  perfectly 
confident  you  will  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 


case. 


CVIDEKCE  FOR  THE  CROWV. 


Anthony  Martin  sworn. — Examined  bj 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughen. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Jessop, 
at  the  Butterley-works,  in  the  month  of  June 
last  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  on  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of 
June,  go  to  Pentridee  ?— Yes. 

With  whom? — John  Cope. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  ? — Between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  there  ? — About 
nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — We  went  to  Nanny 
Weightman's  croft,  and  sat  down  there. 

Is  that  the  mistress  of  the  public-house,  the 
AVhite-horse  ? — Yes. 

That  is  behind  the  White-horse  ? — Yes. 

How  came  you  to  leave  the  croft  ? — There 
was  a  little  girl  came  and  spoke  to  us  to  go 
into  the  house. 

In  consequence  of  a  message  you  received, 
you  went  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

When  you  went  into  the  house,  what  room 
did  you  go  into  ? — llirough  the  house  into  the 
parlour. 

When  you  went  into  the  parlour  whom  did 
you  find  there  ?  how  many  people  were  as- 
sembled at  that  time  ? — There  were  about  six 
or  seven  people. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? 
—There  was  Brandreth  there. 

The  Nottingham  captain,  as  he  is  called  ? — 
Yes. 

Who  else? — Ormond  Booth,  and  Joseph 
Weightman,  and  George  Weightman. 

Mr.  Justice  HalroycL — By  George  Weight- 
man,  do  you  mean  the  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan, — When  you  speak  of 
him  in  future  call  him  the  prisoner.  Anybody 
else  ? — There  was  his  brother  Joseph ;  he  lived 
tliere. 

Do  you  know  whether  George  lived  at  the 
house  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  names  ? — No. 

What  were  they  talking  about?  who  was 
taking  a  lead  in  the  conversation  ?— Brandreth*. 
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Vfhai  did  you  hear  him  say  ?-— He  was  talk- 
ing about  the  revolution,  and  of  overturning 
the  govjemment. 

Mention,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  expret- 
BiODs  that  were  used :  what  did  he  say? — He 
was  talking  about  which  way  they  must  pro- 
ceed. 

Proceed  to  do  what  ?^There  was  nothing 
could  be  done  excepting  by  the  overturn  of  the 
present  government. 

What  further  did  he  say  ? — He  was  deliver- 
ing out  some  verses  about  the  government. 

Who  was  delivering  out  some  verses? — 
Brandreth. 

When  you  say  he  was  delivering  out  some 
verses  about  the  government,  do  you  mean 
he  was  handing  them  about,  or  repeating  them  ? 
— He  repeated  them,  and  gave  them  to  different 
persons. 

Did  he  repeat  them  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  those  verses? — 
Yes. 

Repeat  them  ? 

**  Every  man  his  skill  must  try, 
He  nnist  turn  out  and  not  deny ; 
No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread. 
He  most  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread ; 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
That  government  opposed  must  be.'' 

You  say  the  conversation  was  about  the  go- 
vernment and  the  revolution  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  as  to  the  meeting, 
or  what  was  to  be  done  or  not  ?— Yes,  they 
were  to  meet  on  Monday  night. 

Who  said  so  ? — Brandreth. 

Brandreth  said  they  were  to  meet  on  the  next 
night  ? — Yes. 

To  meet  where,  and  for  what  purpose  ? — ^To 
overturn  the  government. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  about  arms  or  any 
thing  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  said  about  arms  ? — ^Turner  brought 
a  list. 

At  what  time  did  Turner  come  in  ? — ^Perhaps 
it  might  be  one  o'clock. 

Which  Turner  ?— William  Turner. 

Mr.  Justice  Hoiroyd.  —  Had  the  prisoner 
continued  in  the  room  all  this  time? — No,  he 
was  not  in  the  room  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vtm^^, — He  was  in  and  out  1 
— Yes,  he  was  oat  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time. 

Was  he  frequently  in  and  frequently  out? — 
He  was  in  in  the  morning  when  I  went  in. 
but  he  went  out  soon  afterwms  and  continued 
out  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  came  in 
again. 

Was  he  there  during  any  part  of  the  time 
when  Brandreth  was  talking  about  a  revolution 
and  the  government,  and  what  vras  to  be  done? 
— I  cannot  really  say  whether  he  was  there  or 
not  when  he  was  speaking  those  words. 

Do  you  rememoer  whether  he  was  there 
when  Brandreth  said  anything  about  the  go- 
remment  ?— Yes,  hewai  there  when  he  was 
talking  about  it. 


Was  any  map  or  anything  produced  ? — Yes, 
Brandreth  produced  a  map. 

Do  you  remember  whettier  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  room  at  any  time  when  that  map  was' 
produced? — I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was 
or  not. 

How  often  might  he  be  in  and  out  of  the 
room  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — ^He 
was  in  and  out  two  or  three  times. 

Did  he  sit  down  when  he  was  in  the  room  ? 
—Yes. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  he  came 
in  to  wait  upon  the  company,  or  whether  he 
was  in  there  and  sitting  down  with  the  com- 
pany ?7-Part  of  the  time  he  was  waiting  upon 
the  company. 

What  relation  is  he  to  Mrs.  Weightman  who 
keeps  the  house?— He  is  her  son. 

You  say  he  did  wait  upon  the  company,  but 
he  sat  down  at  other  times;  whom  did  he 
talk  with  when  he  was  there  ? — He  was  talking 
with  Ormond  Booth  in  general ;  he  went  away, 
with  Ormond  Booth  just  after  dinner,  and 
stayed  away  the  remainder  part  of  the  day  while 
I  was  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  Brandreth  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  had 
whilst  I  saw  him. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  room  was  anything  said 
about  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

State  to  my  lord  and  the  iury  what  was  said 
about  Nottingham  whilst  the  prisoner  was  in 
the  room  ? — There  was  some  money  gathered* 
for  Joseph  Weightman  to  go  to  Nottingham. 

Was  it  stated  what  he  was  to  ^  to  Notting- 
ham for  ? — He  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see 
whether  they  were  all  ready  there ;  whether  all 
was  right  and  ready. 

Mr.  Justice ^ £ai!r0yd.— Was  that  said?— 
Yes* 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. — It  was  said  that 
he  was  to  go  for  that  purpose,  to  see  whether 
they  were  all  right  ana  ready  ? — ^Yes. 

How  were  the  expences  of  Joseph  Weight- 
man,  who  was  to  go,  to  be  paid  ? — ^There  was; 
some  little  money  gathered  in  the  room  to  bear 
hb  expences. 

At  the  time  that  you  are  speaking  of  ?— 
Yes, 

When  was  he  to  go  ? — He  was  to  go  on  the 
Sunday,  directly,  and  come  back  on  that  day 
and  let  them  know. 

For  what  vras  this  map  produced  by  Brand- 
reth ?— He  pointed  out  different  places  where 
they  were  to  meet  and  to  go  to ;  I  believe  the 
places  were  pricked  out  on  the  map  by 
crosses. 

Can  you  state  any  further  conversation  tfat 
took  place  about  what  they  were  to  do?  wltrt 
were  they  to  go? — ^They  were  to  go  to  Notting- 
ham, and  to  tfldie  the  town. 

What  were  they  to  do  then  ?— They  were  to 
return  back  to  the  barracks  which  they  had 
pointed  out. 

Where  were  the  barracks  ? — At  Butteriey.  * 
■  Whatwastobe'doneatButtad«)^'M\^^ 
to  \>%  inaA«  ^\k^\t%.Ouk  ^S.. 
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.  Was  anything  said  about  a  risinSy  or  who 
was  to  rise  or  expected  to  rise? — Yes,  they 
talked  of  a  regular  thing  throughout  the 
country. 

Was  tliere  anything  said  about  who  were 
coming  ? — ^They  expected  all  the  northern  parts 
were  coming  that  morning  thev  said. 

And  you  say  it  was  expected  to  be  a  regular 
thin);  throughout  the  country? — ^Yes. 

Was  anything  said  about  success  or  foilure, 
or  what  was  to  become  of  it  ? — ^Yes,  they  were 
to  ^0  and  overturn  the  government. 

You  say  William  Turner  came  in  there;  who 
came  in  with  him  ? — Isaac  Ludlam. 

Upon  William  Turner  coming  in  with  Lud- 
lam, was  there  anything  said  about  anna  ? — 
Yes. 

What  was  done  when  Turner  came  into  the 
nom  and  spoke  about  arms  ? — Ue  wanted  to 
know  where  the  list  of  the  arma  was  belonging 
to  Pentridge  and  Ilipley. 

Who  wanted  to  kxK>w  that? — William 
Turner. 

What  answer  was  made  to  him  upon  making 
that  inquiry  ? — ^They  said  they  haa  no  pikes, 
but  they  had  a  few  guns. 

Who  said  thatf— ^veral  of  the  company. 

Did  they  say  where  the  pikes  were  ?-^ 
Yes. 

Where  ?»They  lay  in  a  stone  quany. 

Mr.  Justice  Holrqyd, — I  thought  he  said  they 
bad  no  pikes. 

Witneu, — ^They  had  no  pikes  in  Ripley  and 
Pentridge,  but  they  had  a  tiew  guns. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan, — ^What  was  said 
about  Wingfield  ?  did  Turner  produce  kay 
thing  ?— Yes,  he  produced  a  list  of  the  spikes 
and  the  swords  and  guns  in  Wingfield  parish. 

When  he  produced  this  list,  what  didf  he  do 
with  it  ^— He  gave  it  to  Ludlam,  and  Ludlam 
read  it. 

Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder? — Yes. 

He  read  it  to  the  company  ? — Yes, 

What  was  this  that  he  read?— It  stated 
where  the  guns  were,  and  where  they  had  to 
fetch  them  from  the  different  people^s  houses. 

Did  he  state  the  number  ?— x  es,  he  stated 
t)ie  number  as  well,  the  number  of  guns  at 
every  house,  where  they  had  to  fetdi  them 
from. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  gen- 
tlemen^s  houses  that  were  mentioned  ? — ^Yes, 
some  of  them  ;  Master  Stirley's  for  one. 

Slirley,  or  Stelley  ? — SteUey  I  believe. 

Any  others  ? — George  Godber's,  Robin 
Brickshaw*s. 

Was  anything  said  about  vermin  ? — Yes. 

W'hat  did  you  hear  said  ? — ^Turner  said  the 
Wingfield  people  had  some  vermin  to  kill  in 
their  own  parish,  and  they  must  kill  it  before 
they  went  out  of  it. 

Was  any  name  mentioned  ? — No ;  I  cannot 
recollect  there  were  any  names  mentioned,  that 
I  heard. 

Was  anything  said  about  a  badger  ?— Yes ; 


he  was  talking  of  a  plan  about  drawing  the 
badger. 

Who  was  ?— Turner. 

What  was  his  plan  of  drawing  the  badger? 
—It  was  to  lay  a  oundle  of  straw  in  the  yard 
before  the  door,  till  the  badger  came  out. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  straw  ? — They 
were  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  they  weft  to 
aboot  the  badger  if  he  came  out 

Was  anything  said  about  the  Wingfield 
people,  their  preparations,  or  their  more  or  less 
of  forwardness? — Yes ;  Turner  said,  he  thought 
the  Wingfield  people  were  the  fbrwardest  of 
any  people  about,  for  thev  had  even  turned  out 
to  get  pike  shafts  in  the  day-time. 

Was  anything  said  about  Butterley  T — ^Yes ; 
Turner  asked  the  Butterley  people  vrhether  they 
would  go  and  assist  the  Wingfield  people. 

Assist  them  in  what  ? — In  killing  the  Termin ; 
an  objection  was  made  that  they  should  have 
enough  to  do  with  their  own.  Weigbtman  was 
not  there  when  all  this  was  mentioned. 

Was  he  there  at  intervals  when  part  of  the 
conversation  took  place ;  or  do  you  mean  that 
he  only  heard  what  you  have  already  stated  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  he  heard  anything  of  what 
Turner  said. 

What  further  convemtion  took  place  there  ? 
— I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Was  anything tsaid  about  the  tide? — ^Yes; 
they  said  they  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the 
tide,  as  try  to  stop  their  proceedings. 

That  who  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  tide  ? 
— Government. 

I  believe  you  were  a  special  constable  ? — 
Yes. 

How  long  were  you  sworn  in  a  special 
constable  before  this  Sunday  ? — ^The  night 
before. 

For  what  purpose? — ^To  defend  my  master^ 
properly. 

To  defend  the  works  at  Butterley ;  Mr. 
Jessop^s  property  ? — Yes. 

Did  you,  whilst  you  were  in  the  room,  make 
any  observations  about  their  proceedings,  or 
what  they  were  talking  about  ? — Yes  ;  I  told 
them  to  mind  what  they  said ;  and  ther  said 
they  would  cram  me  up  tlie  chimney  if  I  said 
anything  about  it. 

Do  you  remember  who  said  that  ?— -I  cannot 
say  exactly  which  it  was  said  that. 

Was  anything  else  said  to  you  besides 
cramming  you  up  the  chimney  ?— ^o. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  room  ? — Be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock. 

Who  was  it  that  said  he  would  cram  you  up 
the  chimney  ? — I  cannot  say  who  it  was. 

W^as  the  prisoner  in  the  room  at  that  time  ? 
— I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  or  not ;  they 
were  talking  about  that  in  the  morning  ;  he  wras 
not  gone  out,  I  believe. 

You  believe  he  was  not  gone  out  of  the  nxna 
when  they  were  talking  about  that  ? — ^No. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, — Do  you  know  whether 
he  was  or  not  ? — He  was  not  gone  out,  I  am 
sure. 
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Mr.  Sergeant  FMfgAfli.— Do  you  mean^theDy 
that  he  was  in  the  room  T — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Hoiroyd^ — ^Yon  recollect  now  that 
be  was  in  the  room  ? — Yes,  he  was  in  the 
voom. 

Mr.  Serveant  V4aigkan, — On  Monday  night 
were  you  alarmed  during  any  part  of  the  night 
at  the  Butterley-works  ? — Yes. 

About  what  time  on  the  night  of  the  Oth,  or 
the  morning  of  the  10th  F — Between  three  and 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

Were  you  gone  to  bed  ? — No. 

How  came  you  to  be  up  ? — ^We  were  ordered 
on  guard  by  Mr.  Jessop. 

You  told  us  you  were  sworn  in  on  the  Satur- 
day night  as  a  special  constable  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  of  you  were  upon  guard? — I 
cannot  sav  how  many. 

Were  there  many  men  ? — ^Yes^  I  dare  say 
thirty  or  forty,  or  more. 

Was  Mr.  Goodwin  there  ?^Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  at  Butterley  ? — ^No. 

Anthony  Martin  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Crott. 

His  mother  was  the  landlady  of  this  public- 
house  which  you  have  spoken  of  ?— Yes. 

And  he  occasionally  acted  there  as  waiter  ? 
— -Yesy  he  used  to  fill  some  little  liquor 
there. 

Skirky  Aibury  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Do  you  live  at  Pentridge } — No^  at  Green- 
wich. 

Is  that  in  the  parish  of  Pentridge  ? — No,  in 
the  parish  of  Ripley. 

What  is  your  employment? — Ensineer. 

Where  at  ?— At  Mr.  Jessop's-works. 

At  the  Butterley-works  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June, 
taking  a  walk  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Elsden  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  White-horse  at  Pentridge  ? 
*— I  do  now  but  I  did  not  before. 

In  the  course  of  your  walk  that  morning, 
did  you  go  into  the  White-horse  at  Pentridge? 
—Yes. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  ? — It  was 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

Twelve  at  noon  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  |;o  in  there  for  P— We  went  in 
there  to  have  a  pmt  of  ale. 

What  room  did  you  go  into  ? — ^We  went  into 
the  kitchen. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  kitchen? 
— It  might  be  about  half  an  hour. 

Did  youthen  go  into  any  other  room?"— 
Yes. 

What  room  ?-— The  pariour. 

How  came  you  to  go  out  of  the  kitchen  into 
the  parlour  ? — Mrs.  Weightman  went  into  the 
parlour,  and  told  them  there  were  two  Butter- 
ley  chaps  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  know  whether 
they  had  any  objecjtjkm  to  their  coming  in. 


She  told  the  persons  who  were  there  ? — Yes. 

What  answer  did  you  hear  the  people  in  the 
parlour  give  to  that  Question  of  Mrs.  Weight- 
man's  ?— That  they  snould  have  no  objection ; 
that  there  was  nothing  there  as  a  secret. 

You  heard  them  sav  that?»Ye8. 

Did  you  go  in  ? — ^Yes. 

You  both  went  in  ? — Yes. 

How  many  persons  do  you  think  there  were 
in  the  parlour,  when  you  went  in? — ^There 
might  be  about  twenty. 

Was  it  nearly  full?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the 
persons  that  were  in  there,  when  you  went  in? 
—Yes. 

Tell  me  some  of  them  ? — ^There  was  Brand- 
reth,  Cope,  Anthony  Martin,  Mac  Kesswick, 
John  Moore,  and  Edward  Moore. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  George  WeighW 
man,  by  sight  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  tiling  of  him  in  the  room  T — 
Yes. 

Was  he  there  when  you  went  in,  or  did  he 
come  in  afterwards? — He  was  in  when  I  went 
in. 

You  sav  Brandreth  was  there  ?— >Yes. 

What  did  they  call  Brandreth  ?— CaptaiD. 

Was  it  said  where  he  came  from  r— From 
Nottingham. 

Where  was  he  sittine  ? — ^He  was  sitting  just 
fronting  the  door,  wim  his  back  towurds  thie 
door. 

Bad  he  a  table  near  him  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  what  they  were  talking  about 
when  vou  went  in,  or  at  anv  time  when  yon 
were  there  ? — ^They  were  talking  about  a  revo- 
lution. 

What  revolution  ?— That  was  to  take  place 
the  next  night. 

Do  you  recollect  what  they  said  about  it ; 
what  they  were  to  do  ? — ^They  were  to  go  to 
overthrow  the  government. 

Who  were  to  go  to  overthrow  the  goven^ 
ment  ? — No,  they  did  not  say  who  was. 

Was  anybody  to  come  to  assist  them  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Denman, — ^He  has  not  said  who  were  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Ciarki. — I  aked  whether  any  persons 
were  expected  to  come  to  join  them?— They 
wanted  the  Butterley  people  to  come  to  join 
them. 

Was  anything  said  about  their  meeting; 
where  they  were  to  meet  ?— No,  I  cannot  recol- 
lect where  they  were  to  meet ;  they  were  to 
meet  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  night. 

Do  you  know  who  were  to  meet;  what 
places. were  to  meet  the  next  night? — They 
wanted  the  Butterley  people  to  meet  them ; 
and  Cope  told  them  they  had  enough  to  do  at 
home,  and  could  not  meet  them. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  Wingfield  peo- 
ple ? — ^Yes ;  the  Wingfteld  people  were  to  meet 
them. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  Wingfield 
people  came  into  the  room  whilst  you  were 
there  ?-*-Yes. 
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Who  wen  tfiey  from  Wingfield  that  came 
in  ?— .William  Turner  and  Ludlam. 

What  Ludlam  T — Isaac  Ludlam. 

Old  Isaac  Ludlam  T — Yes. 

Did  they  either  of  them  say  anythine  or  do 
anything  ? — They  said  they  had  no  douot  they 
should  succeed  in  what  they  were  going  to 
undertake. 

What  was  it  they  were  going  to  under- 
take ?— To  orerthrow  the  goremment. 

Had  Brandreth  anything  before  him  f — ^Ile 
hfd  a  map. 

What  aid  he  do  with  that  map  ? — He  was 
pointing  and  pricking  out  places  where  they 
were  to  meet,  and  which  they  were  to  take. 

Did  you  bear  of  any  place  in  particular 
which  they  were  to  go  to  take  ? — Nottingham. 

And  what  were  they  to  do  when  they  had 
taken  Nottingham  ? — When  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham thev  were  to  have  plenty  of  rum  and 
one  hundred  guineas  each. 

What  were  they  to  do,  supposing  them  to 
have  taken  Nottingham  T^They  were  to  go  to 
London  to  ovenhrow  the  goremment. 

Were  they  to  go  to  any  other  place  f — ^They 
were  to  go  to  Newark  from  Nottingham  ;  they 
said  it  would  be  like  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 
Newark  from  Nottingham,  down  by  the  Trent 
boats. 

Did  any  body  produce  any  paper  ?— Yes, 
WilKam  iWer. 

Had  Turner  made  any  inquiiy  about  any 
arms  before  he  produced  that  paper? — He 
wanted  to  know  where  their  list  was,  the  list  of 
the  Butterley  chaps  was. 

A  list  of  what  ? — A  list  of  their  arms. 

You  have  said  that  William  Turner  produced 
a  paper  ? — Yes. 

What  was  done  with  that  paper  ? — He  gave 
it  to  Ludlam. 

Did  Ludlam  read  it  ? — Yes. 

Aloud  ? — He  read  it  so  as  almost  every  one 
might  hear  it. 

What  was  it  that  he  read  ? — It  was  concern- 
ing what  guns  such  and  such  people  had,  and 
which  they  meant  to  have. 

What  people  were  they  ? — I  cannot  recollect 
what  people  they  were. 

Where  did  they  hve,  did  you  understand  ? — 
I  was  a  stranger  there  at  that  time. 

Was  it  said  in  what  parish  they  lived  ? — I  do 
not  know  where  they  were  to  have  them  from, 
but  such  and  such  people  had  them. 
'    Was  it  expressed  what  parish  those  arms 
were  in? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  it  was. 

That  was  read  by  Ludlam  out  of  the  paper 
which  he  received,  from  AVilliam  Turner  r — 
Yes. 

Did  the  Pentridge  people  produce  any  list  of 
arms? — No,  the  Wingfield  people  produced 
that  paper. 

Mr.  Justice  Bolroyd. — ^Turner  was  a  Wing- 
field  man  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Clarke, — Was  any  thing  said  about  any 
arms  in  Pentridge  ?~-I  did  not  hear  that  there 
were  any  arms  in  Pentridge;   Turner  said, 


there  were  a  quantity  of  spikes  in  a  stone  qnarij 
for  men  that  volunteered. 

Do  you  know  what  number  was  mentioned  f 
—About  forty. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  killing  vermin? 
~~Yes. 

Who  said  that,  and  what  was  it  ? — It  was 
Turner  said  that ;  he  said  they  had  vermin  to 
kill,  and  every  parish  should  kill  its  own 
yermin. 

Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  a  badger  ? 
— Yes,  they  said  that  they  should  draw  the 
badger. 

Who  said  that  f—William  Turner. 

How  ?— Ihey  were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw 
and  set  it  on  fire  before  his  door,  and  iHien  he 
came  out  they  were  to  shoot  him. 

Who  was  tnis  ther  were  to  shoot  ? — Colonel 
Halton. 

Did  you  hear  Isaac  Ludlam  say  anything 
about  Nottingham? — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  Isaac  Ludlam  saying  anything  about 
Nottingham. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any 
poetry  recited  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  ?» Brandreth. 

Do  you  recollect  what  the  verses  were  ?-« 
Yes. 

What  were  they  ? — 

^  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny; 
No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread, 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread  ; 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
That  government  oppos*d  must  be." 

I  think  you  said  there  were  about  twenty 
persons  in  the  room  ?— Yes. 

Did  the  same  persons  continue  there,  or  was 
there  a  change  of  persons  ?— Some  came  in  and 
some  went  out. 

Was  there  any  secret  made  of  this  conversa- 
tion which  they  held  in  this  place  ? — No. 

Do  YOU  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mac.Kesswick  coming  in  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  he  knew  the  captain 
or  not  ? — Yes,  he  knew  him,  he  came  part  of 
the  road  with  him  from  Nottingham. 

He  said  so  tliere,  did  he  ? — Yes ;  when  he 
first  came  in  he  said  he  thought  there  were  too 
many  there  for  that  business. 

What  sort  of  spirits  were  those  persons  in 
that  were  talking  in  this  way  ? — ^They  were  ia 
good  spirits ;  they  said  they  had  no  doubt  they 
should  succeed  in  what  they  were  going  to 
undertake. 

Do  you  recollect  Joseph  Weightman  being 
there  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  to  do  any  thing? — Yes,  to  goto  Not- 
tingham to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 

Which  Joseph  Weiehtman  was  it  ? — It  was 
not  the  brother,  I  understood  afterwards. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Weight- 
man  r — Yes. 

Was  it  an  elderly  man  ? — No. 

He  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  how 
theywere  going  on  ?— Yes. 
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When  was  he  to  go  P— lie  was  to  go  as  that 
night. 

.  When  was  he  to  come  back? — ^The  same 
night,  I  suppose. 

Was  anything  given  or  got  from  the  company 
fur  him  to  go  r — ^There  was  sixpence  a-piece 
gathered  round  from  every  one  who  liked  to 
give. 

Did  you  give  a  sixpence  ? — Yes;  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  giving  it  for. 

You  were  asked  for  sixpence  which  you 
gave,  but  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
giving  it  for  ? — No. 

Did  you  understand  afterwards  what  that 
sixpence  was  collected  for  ?— Yes ;  to  supply 
him  with  money  to  go  to  Nottinghsun. 

Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  gun- 
powder ? — Yes,  there  was  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder that  Brandreth  wanted  to  produce,  so 
that  he  might  learn  them  how  to  make  cart- 
ridges ;  as  for  lead,  they  could  get  plenty  upon 
the  road,  off  churches. 

■  Shirley  Asbury  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denman, 

Was  Martin  gone  when  that  was  mentioned 
about  the  lead  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whether 
he  was  gone  or  not. 

Just  look  at  this  young  man,  and  tell  me  how 
soon  he  came  into  the  room  after  you  got  there  ? 
— He  was  in  when  I  first  went. 

How  long  did  he  stayP — I  cannot  say  bow 
long  he  stopped  after  I  went  in,  he  went  in  and 
out  to  fetch  drink. 

Was  he  there  when  the  verses  were  spoken  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  he  was  there  at  tne  time 
that  the  verses  were  spoken. 

\Vas  he  there  when  the  talk  was  about  the 
badser  ? — He  went  away  in  the  afternoon. 

He  did  not  go  away  in  the  morning  ? — He 
went  away  soon  after  he  had  had  his  dinner. 

He  dined  before  he  went,  did  he  P — Yes,  I 
believe  he  did. 

At  what  time  did  he  dine ;  did  he  dine  with 
the  rest,  or  separately  ? — I  cannot  tell  whether 
he  dined  with  the  rest,  or  not. 

You  say,  he  went  after  dinner,  and  you  saw 
him  dine  ? — It  was  after  my  dinner  time  that  he 
wenL 
'Did  he  dine  with  the  rest,  or  did  he  not  ?— 
I  did  not  see  the  rest  dine. 

Did  you  see  him  dine  P — George. 

Yes,  George  ? — No.  I  did  not  see  him  dine. 

I  thought  you  said,  he  went  away,  after 
dinner  ? — It  was  after  my  dinner. 

Did  you  dine? — Not  there. 

Where  did  you  dine  ? — Not  any  were. 

Was  Cope  talking  about  the  badger  ? — Not 
that  I  heara. 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  about 
that  ?— No. 

Nor  about  the  vermin  ? — No. 

How  were  they  to  go  from  Newark  to  Lon- 
don ? — I  do  not  know  how  they  were  to  go ; 
they  weie  to  go  from  Newark  to  London,  they 
did  not  say  how. 

You  are  sure  they  were  to  take  NcvadL  P 
—  1  e*. 


Was  there  to  be  a  parliament  at  Newark 
too  ?— I  did  not  hear  them  mention  anything 
about  a  parliament  at  Newark. 

How  were  they  to  take  that  ? — They  were  to 
take  it  by  force. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  force  they 
were  to  take  to  Newark  f — I  do  not  know  how 
they  were  to  take  it. 

Who  said  they  were  to  take  Newark  by  force  ? 
—Brandreth 

But  he  did  not  say  what  force  was  to  be 
used  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  what  force  was 
to  be  used. 

Did  he  say  so  ?— Yes. 

What? — He  said  they  were  to  take  Newark. 

Wh%t  .reason  will  you  give  to-day,  for  not 
having  mentioned  this  to  a  magistrate  or  your 
master  before  ?— Because  I  was  not  asked  it 
before  you  asked  me. 

Asked  what? — What  I  have  told  you. 

I  ask  what  reason  you  will  give  to-day  for 
not  telling  a  magistrate  or  your  master  of  this 
intended  rising  ? — Because  we  told  them  there 
were  constables  in  the  room,  and  they  must 
mind  what  they  said ;  and  they  said  they  would 
cram  us  up  the  chimney,  if  we  said  any  thing. 
I  did  not  know  I  was  to  go  to  people's  houses 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say ;  I  was  not  sworn 
in  on  that  account,  I  was  sworn  to  protect  my 
master's  place. 

So  because  you  were  not  to  go  about  ta 
houses  to  hear  what  people  had  to.sav,  having 
gone  by  accident  to  this  house  at  Pentridge, 
and  having  heard  all  this  business  against  Uie 
government  and  your  master,  you  did  not  think 
it  your  duty  to  mention  any  thing  about  it  ? 
— We  dare  not  mention  any  thing  about  it. 

You  did  not  know  it  was  your  business,  yoQ 
say ;  was  it  that  you  dare  not  mention  it,  or 
you  did  not  think  it  was  your  business  ?— I 
dare  not  mention  it. 

It  was  your  business,  but  you  were  afraid 
to  do  it  ? — I  was  afraid  from  what  they  said. 

Did  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  mention 
it  or  not? — Whether  I  tliought  it  was  my  duty 
or  not,  I  did  not  mention  it. 

Did  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  mention 
it,  or  did  vou  not  ? — When  they  said  what  they 
did,  I  dia  not  think  it  was  my  duty  to  men- 
tion it ;  when  they  said  they  would  murder 
any  body  who  said  any  thing  about  the  con* 
cem. 

Who  said  they  would  murder  ? — Brandreth 
and  Turner. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
remember  the  time  of  the  day. 

Was  that  before  or  after  the  dinner  you  have 
talked  about? — After  dinner;  it  was  nevly 
dinner  time  when  I  went,  it  was  twelve 
o'clock. 

This  was  generally  known  that  there  was  to 
be  such  an  attack  at  Butterley  ? — Yes,  then  it 
was ;  it  was  not  known  before  that  time,  I 
suppose. 

Inen  if  you  suppose  it  was  not  known  before 
that  day,  I  suppose  tliat  you  could  not  abstain 
from  telling  your  master,  because  you  thought 
he  knew  it?— I  did  not  tell  him. 
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I  uk  abflibl  the  fmon?— The  retton  I  did 
not  tell  WIS,  because  they  siid  they  would 
morder  any  body  who  said  any  thing  about  it. 

It  was  not  because  you  thought  he  knew  it 
originally  f^The  reason  I  did  not  mention  it 
was,  because  they  said  thev  should  murder  any 
body  who  said  any  thing  about  it. 

Among  other  reasons  was  that  one,  that  yott 
thought  your  master  knew  it  before,  and  that 
it  was  generally  known? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  known  before. 

Mr.  Justice  HoUvyd, — He  says  it  was  known 
then,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  known 
befora. 

Mr.  Dnvam. — ^Yoa  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it  before? — ^No. 

I  should  have  thought  you  had  been  slad  to 
fet  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  you  did  know  of  it,  but 
you  kept  it  all  to  yourself? — ^Yes,  I  thought  it 
the  best  way. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friend 
asked  you,  how  the  goTemment  was  to  be 
overturned  F — I  do  not  know  how  it  was  to  be 
overturned ;  it  was  to  be  overturned,  as  they 
talked. 

Was  it  not  mentioned  how? — By  the  force- 
ment  that  was  to  go. 

MHiat  was  the  rorcement  to  do  to  orertura 
the  government?— I  do  not  know;  that  was 
the  term  that  was  mentioned. 

That  they  were  to  overturn  the  government? 


Skkk^  Aibmy  re-examined  by  Mr.  Omkc, 

You  were  talking  about  dinner,  am  I  to 
understand  you  to  mean  the  actual  dining,  or 
the  dinner  hour? — The  dinner  hour. 

Jmks  Skipman  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gumty. 

Do  you  live  at  South-wingfield  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house 
at  which  you  lodge  on  the  evening  of  Monday 
the  9th  of  June  last  ? — Yes. 

At  about  what  time  ? — At  about  half  past 
eight. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  George 
Weightman  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  alone,  or  in  company  with  any  other 
person  .^->He  was  in  company  with  a  strange 
man. 

Who  did  that  strange  man  afterwards  turn 
out  to  be  7 — They  called  him  Jeremiah  Brand- 
reth. 

Did  either  of  them  say  any  thing  to  you  ?— - 
Yes. 

Which  ? — George  Weightman  says,  come 
along. 

To  you  ?— I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  to 
me,  he  spoke  that  way. 

Upon  his  saying  that,  did  you  go  near  him? 
— I  was  taking  a  step  towards  him,  and  I  asked 
them  where  they  were  going,  and  the  strange 
man  advanced  towards  me  and  began  to  tell 
me. 

Was  George  Weightman  near  him  at  the 


time  ?— Oeofge  Weightman  stood  in  the 
position  where  I  saw  him  at  first. 

The  strange  man  began  telling  you  where 
they  were  going  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Brandreth  then  say? — He  aaid 
they  were  going  to  an  old  bam,  up  in  the 
fields ;  that  there  was  a  meeting  there  of  the 
towns  of  Wingfield,  Crich,  Pentridge,  and 
Alfreton. 

What  more  did  he  say  ? — ^He  said  there  were 
arms  and  ammunition  there  for  as  many  as 
went,  and  more  would  be  taken  on  the  way  as 
they  went  to  Nottingham ;  he  said  there  would 
be  a  band  of  music  meet  them  on  their  wray  to 
Nottingham ;  and  he  said  there  would  be  tbon- 
sands  of  men  to  meet  them  on  Nottingham 
Forest. 

Did  you  ask  him  any  question  upon  that  ? — 
I  asked  him  what  they  would  do  for  provisions, 
for  something  to  eat  when  so  many  thousands 
were  got  together. 

What  answer  did  he  give  to  that  question  ? 
— He  said  there  would  be  bread  and  beef,  and 
half  a  pint  of  rum  for  every  man. 

Did  he  say  where  they  would  have  this  beef, 
bread,  and  rum? — When  tliey  got  to  Notting- 
ham Forest  I  understood. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  next;  did  yon  adc 
him  any  thing  about  the  women  ? — -I  asked 
him  what  those  poor  women  were  to  do ;  there 
were  a  vast  number  standing  about ;  I  asked 
him  what  the  poor  women  and  children  were  to 
do  when  the  nusbands  were  gone; 

What  answer  did  he  give  you? — He  said 
there  would  be  a  provisional  government 
formed  at  Nottingham,  and  they  would  be 
sent  down  to  relieve  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  who  were  gone  away. 

Did  either  of  the  women  say  any  thing  upon 
this  ? — ^There  was  an  old  woman  stood  near  to 
Brandreth,  as  he  is  called,  and  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  ^  my  lad  we  have  got  a 
justice  of  the  peace  here.'' 

What  did  Brandreth  say  to  that? — He  says 
you  will  have  a  different  one  than  that  one, 
who  will  allow  you  plenty. 

Did  he  speak  about  any  thing  from  the 
North  ? — Yes,  he  said  that  clouds  of  men 
would  come  down  from  the  North  and  take  all 
before  them,  and  those  that  refused  to  go 
would  be  shot. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  guineas  ? — He 
said  every  man  who  would  volunteer  would 
have  one  hundred  guineas. 

Where? — When  they  got  to  Nottingham 
Forest. 

After  an  this  did  Brandreth  and  George 
Weightman  leave  ? — George  Weightman  was 
not  near  me,  but  Brandreth  led  me. 

How  near  was  George  Weightman  to  yon  ? 
— He  must  be  about  fifty  yards  off. 

At  last  did  George  come  towards  Brandreth 
and  you  ? — He  shifted,  I  cannot  say  whether 
he  came  any  nearer  or  not. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  Brandreth  ? — He 
said  ''  come  along,  we  are  now  half  an  hour 
too  late ;''  that  was  all  tliat  I  heard  George  say. 
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UpoQ  George  Weightnuui  ftying  thtt  to 
Bniidrethy  did  Brandreth  f  ay  ady  tning  more 
to  you?— -He  told  ae  to  cotiM  akxig^  and  I 
skonld  have  a  good  snn. 

M^t  answer  did  yoa  make?— I  cannot 
jntdjrsay. 

Did  you  go  with  him  or  refuse  to  go  ? — I 
told  hhn  as  I  did  fiot  like  the  proceedings,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  ' 

After  that  .did  they  both  leave  you  f-— They 
left  me»  and  George  Weightman  was  a  little 
in  front;  I  cannot  say  whether  they  went  to- 
^etlier. 

Did  they  go  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

And  that  you  think  was  about  half  past 
eight  r — Yes. 

Did  they  go  in  die  direction  toward  Hunt's 
Dam  ?«-They  went  along  the  passage  that  leadif 
Co  the  road  that  goes  to  Hunt's  Bflfn. 

JmMi  8hipm^  cfosi  examined  by  Mr.  CSron. 

Was  the  prisoner  near  while  Brandreth  had 
that  conversation  with  you  ? — He  vras  not  nigh 
Wfteik  the  conversation  passed.* 

Then  vou  cannot  in  snort  take  upon  yourself 
torsqr  twt  be  beard  that  convenation  ?— No, 
I  think  he  could  not, 

Tkomm  IWnir  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gurnfy, 

In  thenonfli  of  June  last  did  you  live  ^th 
your  ftuher,  near  South-wingiield  f — ^Yes. 

I  Mieve  you  have  been  taken  up  on  this 
business,  and  have  been  in  confinement  ftom 
tftat  time?— Yes; 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of  Jon^^ 
^  about  what  time  did  you  leave  your  (kther*s 
house? — Nine  o'dock,  or  a  little  before  it 
tfifigiit  ber. 

In  company  with  whom  did  you  leave  it  P— 
Samuel  Ludlam  and  John  Walker. 

Did  you  go  up  the  village  ?— Yes. 

How  IHr?— Only  as  far  as  the  Meeting- 
house, not  into  the  village. 

That  I  believe  is  near  colonel  Halton*s 
gates  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ? — We  saw  George 
We^lrtm>n  and  WiAiam  Tiimer. 

By  George  Weightman  do  you  mean  the 
prisoner  ? — Yes. 

And  any  other  person? — ^Yes;  but  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was. 

Db  you  now  know  that  that  cfther  person  was 
Brandreth  ?— Yes. 

What  had  they?— Guns. 

Each  ?— Yes. 

What  was  William  Turner  doing  with  his 
gun  ? — ^He  was  loading  it. 

^^t  with  ?— With  the  bnlfets. 

Did  George  Waghtt&aQti  say  cnj  Oing  to 
you? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  r— He  said*,  "Come,  lads, 
1  ttpect  an  engagement  very  soon.'^ 

Where,  did  he  say?— At  Butteitef. 

Did  he  say  vrith  whom.? — Jessop'a  mttu 

iMt  he  say  any  more  ? — ^No. 

Were  you  told  thett'  any  tUisgr  when  H^ 
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#«rt  going  to  ?— Yes,  William  Tnmeir  told  us 
we  must  go  to  this  bam. 

By  this  bam,  what  bam  do  you  mean  ?— 
Hunt's  Bam. 

You  sav  you  did  not  then  know  who  Brand* 
teth  was  f— No. 

Did  you  ask  any  body  vrho  he  wasf-^Yes. 

Whom  did  you  ask  ? — William  Tamer. 

What  answer  did  he  give  you? — ^He  said 
that  is  onr  captain  from  Nottingham. 

Where  did  the  prisoner  and  Brandreth  waA 
Torher  then  go  ?— To  the  bam. 

Did  you  and  your  two  companions  folloW 
them  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  find  any  persons  assembled  at  thd 
bam?— We  did  not  go  to  the  bam,  bat  vro 
could  see  them  there. 

How  many  in  number  do  you  think  ?— There 
might  be  about  a  score  or  more. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ?— Aitted« 

In  what  vray  ?— DifTereni  vrays  ;  with  pliet 
and  guns  and  swords^ 

Was  William  Barker  one  of  them  1— YM. 

John  HiU  f— Yes. 

Was  Robert  Tumer  one  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Manchester  Tumer  one  ^—1[et. 

And  Charles  Swaine  another? — ^Yes. 

Were  fliose  all  armed  whom  yon  hAv« 
named  ?— Yes;  withont  it  wet  Robert  Tumtr^ 
I  cannot  say  as  to  him. 

Were  there  any  more  arms  there  than  those 
men  had  hi  their  hands?- Yes,  there  were  a 
few  by  the  hedge-side. 

What  were  they?— ^kes. 

Did  Brandreth  tell  you  whei«  you  were  to« 
ing  to  ? — Yes ;  he  said  we  were  going  to  nou 
tingham  Forest,  where  there  woud  be  a  great 
quantity  of  people  to  meet  us. 

How  many  do  you  think  there  were  of  vo4 
at  that  time  coTlected,  With  what  you  found  at 
the  bam,  and  you  who  went  there  beside*  ? — 
Between  twenty  and  ditrty  I  think. 

Were  you  formed  into  rank  ? — ^YeS. 

By  whom?— By  Bmndreth  and  Wil&mi 
Tumer. 

Did  you  receive  anything  to  cany?- Yes,  A 
bag  of  bullets. 

rrom  whom?— from  Greorge  Bramley. 

What  orders  were  then  given  you  ?— Btand^ 
reth  ordered  us  to  march. 

Forwhatplace?— ForafieldofMr<To^m'Sf 

Is  that  Toplmra's  close  ?— Yes. 

When  you  marched  away,  what  wtt  done 
With  the  pikes  that  you  hao,  that  were  mora 
than  the  people  wanted  who  were  there?— I 
did  not  see  tnem  t^ken  nj^  but  I  suppose  they 
Were  taken  away.  , 

Did  you  see  any  of  dMfm  ctnying  morethih 
dhe  pike  T— Yes,  there  were  sevMl  thai  had 
two  pikes. 

Did  you  see  HtMAt  Odbrge  Weightmas 
carried  any  thiny.  beaides-fiis  gun  T— No»  I  ean* 
Hdt'siythaildld. 

In  your  vray  to  Topham's-dosa  were  any 
houses  attacked? — Y«. 

And  arms  taken?— Yev  f  betieve  soi  XijA 
not  see  thenTtUten. 

4Q 
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Whose  bouse  wis  the  tint  attacked  T-^  Jamee 
Ilardwickc*!. 

Mr.  6r#(nify.-^I  believe,   according  to  the 
plan,  it  is  Samuel  iiardwicke*S|  my  lord. 

WUneu. — It  is  father  and  son  ;  the  father'a 
name  is  Samuel  and  the  son*s  James. 

The  first  bouse  was  Hardwicke's  ? — Yes. 
■  Whose  house  was  the  second  ? — ^The  com- 
pany went  away  to  Henry  TomUosonli ;  I  did 
Bot  go  with  them. 

And  then  did  yon  march  for  TophamVcIose  ? 
— Yes. 

Whom  did  yoo  expect  to  meet  there  ? — ^The 
Pent  ridge  people. 

Who  haul  told  you*  they  would  meet  you 
there? — George  WeigStman  the  prisoner. 

Did  any  more  persons  join  you  at  Topham*s 
close? — Yes. 

Who  ? — Isaac  Ludlam  and  his  two  sons. 

Had  they  arms  ?— -Yes. 

What  ?— Pikes. 

Mr.  JustMse  Ibirvyd^Had  they  aH  pikes  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Gurney. — Hi^  the  Pentridge  people 
met  you  there  as  you  expected  ? — No. 

In  consequence  of  that,  what  was  agreed  to 
Be  done  f— George  Weightman  took  the  bag 
of  bullets. 

The  bag  of  bullets  which  you  had  carried  ? 
:— Yes ;  and  said  he  would  ^  by  the  wire- 
mill,  and  if  he  met  the  Pentndge  people,  he 
would  turn  them  to  Pentridge-Iane-end. 

Did  he  go  then  ?— Yes. 

And  any  persons  with  him  ? — He  and  sereral 
others  there  left  us. 

Were  they  all  armed  or  mostly  armed  those 
that  went  with  him  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
they  were  armed  or  not  when  they  went  with 
him. 

They  were  part  of  tlvose  who  had  marched 
with  you  ?~Yes,  Miles  Bacon,  and  Samuel 
Marriott  were  two  of  them. 

What  had  theyP — Samuel  Marriott  had  a 
gun  when  he  went  to  the  close  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  he  had  when  he  went  with  them. 

To  whose  house  did  the  party  that  you  re- 
mained with  go  f — To  Elijah  HalKs. 

Brandreth  commanded  your  party  ? — Yes 

And  Turner  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  pun  taken  from  Mr.  Hall  ? — ^Yes. 

Taken  by  force,  or  did  he  gire  it  willingly  ? 
— It  was  demanded  by  Brandreth  ;  he  did  not 
give  it  willingly. 

Did  Brandreth  do  anything,  or  threaten 
him  ? — Yes ;  he  said  he  should  break  the  door 
open,  if  he  did  not  giro  it  him. 

Was  any  person  of  his  family  forced  to  go 
with  you  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  the  person  forced  to  go  with  you  ? 
— Klijah  Hall's  son. 

Was  Manchester  Turner  one  of  your  party 
there? — Yes. 

Robert  turner  ?— Yes. 

And  Barker?— Yes. 

Isaac  Ludlanr  the  elder  f — >Ye3, 


And- his  sons? — Yes. 
Swaine  ? — ^Yes. 
And  many  others  ?— Yes. 
Do   you    remember  Barker's   saying    any 
thing?— Yes;  he  said  to  Elijah  Hall,  be  bad 
wished  for  that  day  to  come  long,  but  it  bad 
come  at  last. 

To  whose  house  did  you  go  next? — ^To  Isaac 
Walker's. 
W^ere  any  arms  taken  diera  f — Yes. 
What  ?— A  pistol. 

Wliat  kind  of  pistol  ? — A  brass  pistol. 
Who  had  that  pistol  for  that  night  and  morn- 
ing ? — Brandreth. 

To  whose  house  did  you  go  next? — Henry 
Bestwick's. 

What  was  done  there? — ^I  did  not  see  wbat 
was  done  there. 

Did  you  hear? — Yes,  I  heard  the  wiodow* 
broken. 

You  heard  the  windows  broken,  but  ycm 
were  not  so  near  as  to  see  what  they  di(i?— 
No. 

To  whose  house  did  yoa  go  next? — To  Sa^ 
muel  Hunt's. 

Weieyotf  entertained  with  anything  tberel 
—Yes. 
With  what  ? — Bread,  and  cheese,  and  beer. 
Did  any  persons  go  with  you  from    that 
house  ? — \  es. 
Who? — Samuel  Hunt,and  his  man. 
Is  that  Daniel  ? — I  belicTe  so. 
Did  they  take   any  arms   with   them? — ^I 
cannot  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 

To  whose  house  did  you  go  next? — rMra* 
Hcpworth's. 

Was  any  violence  used  to  get  into  that 
house  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  ? — Brandreth ;  Brandreth  went  to 
the  door,  and  began  thundering. 
And  by  any  other  person  ? — Yes. 
Who  r — Samuel  Hunt. 

What  did  he  do  ?~He  threw  a  stone  at  the 
door. 

What  sort  of  stone  ? — Apparently  a  coping 
stone. 
To  break  the  door  open  ?—  Yes. 
Did  Brandreth  and  the  other  demand  any- 
thing; to  be  given  out  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 
\\  hat  ?  —The  arms. 
Were  the  arms  given  out  ? — Yes. 
Were  they  given  out  at  first? — No. 
Upon  that,  was  the  kitchen  window  broke 
in  ? — Yes. 
Did  Brandreth  fire  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 
Did  he  kill  any  body  ? — ^Yes. 
Who  ?— Robert  Walters. 
Mrs.  Hepworth*s  servant  ? — Yes. 
Upon  that  were  the  arms  given  out  ? — Yes. 
To  what  place  did  your  party  next  proceed  T 
—Towards  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Upon  the  road  to  Pentridge-lane-end,  did 
you  meet  any  other  party  to  join  you  ? — Y.es ; 
there  was  a  party  upon  the  road  when  we  got 
there. 

Did    that  party  join    yours  ?-^ Yes  ^    tbcy 
joined  us  a  little  while  after. 
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Were  they  amied  ? — Yes. 

With  guus  and  pikes  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  of  your  party  leave  the  rest,  and 
go  to  a  farm  called  Duckland  lloMow?— Yes. 

What  did  they  do  there  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
I  heard  a  disturbance  tliere. 

You  could  not  see  what  they  did ;  you  did 
not  TO?— No. 

Were  any  other  houses  attacked  ?— Yc%  se- 
Teral. 

Were  their  arms  taken  ?^  I  did  not  see 
them  taken. 

Did  you  hear  them  called  for  ? — Yes  ;  I 
heard  them  at  folks's  doors,  calling  them  up. 

And  calling  for  their  arms  ? — "^  es. 

To  what  place  did  you  then  march  ? — We 
then  went  a  little  higher  into  the  lane,  towards 
Pentridge,  and  we  were  then  formed  into  rank, 
we  and  the  others  who  had  joined  us. 

By  whom  were  you  formed  into  rank? — 
Brand reth  and  William  Turner. 

Did  Brandreth  inquire  for  any  description 
of  persons  there  ? — Yes. 

For  whom  ? — He  asked  if  there  were  men  in 
the  ranks  who  had  been  soldiers,  or  in  the 
militia,  or  knew  discipline. 

What  did  he  say  he  wanted  with  them  ? — Tf 
Ihere  were,  (bey  must  turn  out,  and  keep  the 
men  in  order. 

Udou  that,  did  any  men  turn  out  ? — Yes. 

Wno? — Charles  Swaine. 

Had  he  been  in  t]be  militia  ? — I  believe  so. 

William  Turner,  I  believe,  had  been  a  sol- 
dier ? — Yes,  many  years,  I  believe. 

Did  Brandreth,  and  Turner,  and  Swaine, 
form  you  into  ranks  like  soldiers? — We  were 
formed  in  when  Swaine  turned  out. 

How  were  the  men  with  guns  placed?^ 
First,  two  and  two. 

And  where  were  the  pikes  put  ?•  They  were 
put  next. 

Were  yon  then  marched  to  Pentridge  ?-^Yes. 

Did  George  Weightman,  and  his  party  there, 
join  you  ? — I  saw  George  Weightman  agaio  at 
rentridge  town-end. 

At  Pentridge  town -end  were  any  more 
houses  attacked? — Yes;  there  was  Brand- 
reth, and  Turner,  and  them,  were  calling 
folks  up. 

Who  besides  Brandreth  and  Turner?  did 
Weightman  join  in  it  ?~I  did  not  see  him  in 
particular;  I  saw  him  in  the  stieet,  but  I  did 
nbt  see  him  at  any  body's  house. 

Was  he  with  the  party  when  it  was  done  ? — 
Yes,  he  was  in  the  street  along  with  the  party 
when  it  was  done. 

Was  Mr.  William  Booth's  house  one  of 
(hose  that  were  attacked  ?  — Yes,  I  believe  it 
was. 

Did  you  observe  George  Weightman  do  any 
thing  with  respect  to  anything  belonging  to 
Mr.  Booth? — I  saw  him  with  Mr.'  Booth's 
pony  at  his  gate. 

What  did  he  desire  you  to  do  with  respect 
to  that  poney  ? — ^He  asked  me  to  give  him  a 
leg  on,  for  a  man  of  the  same  of  Sloxer,  who 
pretended  to  be  sick. 
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Was  Storer  a  person  who  bad  been  forced 
out  of  his  house  r—l  understood  so. 

Did  you  help  Storer  on  ?-^Yes. 

Did  he  remain  on,  or  ftill  off  ?— He  fell  off 
before  he  had  gone  far. 

1  believe  Storer  was  at  last  left  behind  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

Who  had  the  pony  then  ?— I  do  not  know 
who  had  it  then. 

To  what  place  were  you  then  marched  ?— To 
Butterley  furnace. 

Did  you  observe  Georae  Weightman  leave 
ou  before  you  went  to  Butterley  furnace  ? — 
ie  was  not  with  us  at  Butterley  furnace,  but  I 
do  not  know  when  he  parted  from  us. 

At  BuUerley  furnace  you  saw  Mr.  Goodwin, 
I  believe  ?  —Yes. 

I  shall  not  ask  you  what  passed  there ;  we 
sliall  learn  that  belter  from  him:  were  you 
then  marched  to  Ripley?— Yes,  to  Ripley 
town-end. 

What  did  you  do  there  ?—Brandre'ih  ordered 

OS  to  bait,  and  to  give  three  huxzas. 

For  what  purpose?— He  did  not  say  what 
purpose.' 

Where  were  you  marched  to  then? — ^To 
Cod  nor. 

At  what  house  at  Codnor  did  you  stop  ? — 
The  Glass-house  public-house. 

What  refreshment  had  your  party  there  ?— 
Some  ale. 

To  what  amount?* Eight  and  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

Were  any  men  forced  out  of  a*  farm-yard 
near  Cudnor,  to  join  your  party?— 1  believe 
there  were. 

How  many  ? — ^Three. 

Were  you  then  marched  oo  to  Langley-miU? 
—Yes. 

Whom  did  you  meet  at  Langley-mill  ?— 
George  Weightman. 

Coming  as  from  whence?— From  Notting- 
ham, I  understood. 

Was  lie  00  Booth's  pony? — He  was  on  a 
pony. 

What  did  jie  say  to  you  all  P— Brandreth 
and  some  of  the  company  surrounded  him,  and 
asked  him  how  Uiey  were  going  on  at  Not- 
tingham. 

What  answer  did  he  give  ?— He  said  the 
people  had  risen,  the  town  was  taken,  and  the 
soldiers  were  in  their  barracks. 

Did  he  say  what  you  were  to  do  with  your 
party? — And  we  were  to  march  forward. 

W  ere  you  marched  forward  ?— Yes. 

And  how  far  did  you  go  with  them  ? — ^Two 
or  three  miles  beyond  Eastwood. 

Towards  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

And  then,  I  believe,  you  turned  back  and  left 
them  ? — Yes. 

Had  any  accident  happened  to  Robert  Wal- 
ters before  you  left  him  ?— Yes ;  I  undentood 
he  was  shot 

By  a  guo  going  off  by  accident  ? — ^Yei. 

From  the  time  George  Weightman  met  y<m 
till  Robert  Walters  was  wounded,  bad  George 
Weightman  accompanied  your  party  f-JTo 
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think  not;  I  did  not  ae^  liim  any  mom  aftir  we 
were  there. 

Jhomu  IWner  croei  iTneined  hf 
Sir*  XAnuMN* 

The  priaoner  wes  with  jou  at  IIardwicke*8 
end  Tomlinson's  f— I  cannot  aay  whether  he 
was  at  Tomlinfon'fl  or  not ;  he  was  at  Hard- 
wicke's. 

Then    Hard^ricke's   vaa   Uie   only  house 

Jou  can  state  he  was  at,  before  you  came  to 
'CQtridge-Iane-end  ?--Yes. 


He  was  not  at  Hepworth's,  and  the  other    the  house. 


What  did  you  do  upon  that  f — I  went  vp  to 
them,  and  asked  them  what  tMT  wanied- 

What  did  they  say  ?— That  they  wanttd  me 
and  my  ffun.  . 

What  did  joa  say  to  that '--I -told  tliem  Ibcy 
must  have  neither. 

What  did  they  say?— I  told  them  that  the 
gnn  was  tiot  at  home,  it  was  gone  to  Aihover 
to  be  mended. 

What  did  they  say  to  that?— They  said  I 
must  open  tiie  door,  or  they  would  break  it ; 
and  I  must  find  the  gun,  or  they  wcmld  search 


bouses  you  have  mentioned  f — No. 

You  say  he  was  in  the  street  of  Pentridge, 
When  they  were  knocking  people  up } — ^Yes. 

And  there  was  something  of  the  kind  done 
atPentridge-lane«end  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

It  was  from  Pentridge-lane-end  he  went  of 
to  Nottingham  f — I  saw  him  in  Pentridge. 

He  went  from  Pentridge  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
he  was  not  with  us  at  Butterley. 

You  do  not  know  when  he  got  on  the  horae 
to  go  ^— No,  I  do  not. 

Between  Butterley  and  Pentridge  you  misMd 
him  ?— Yes. 

And  then  he  came  back  in  the  way  you  have 
fUted?— Yes. 

After  Langley-iniUf  you  did  not  see  him  al 
all  ?— -No. 

[Adjourned  to  to-morrow   momiag;   eight 

o'clock.]  ^ 


Friday  24th  OctiAer,  1817. 

[George  Weightman  was  set  to  the  bar.] 

Henry  TomUnmm  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr,  Sergeant  CopLty, 

You  are  a  farmer  I  belicTe^  and  lire  in 
ftouth-wingfield-park  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  on  Monday  eTcning  the 
0th  of  June,  any  person  coming  to  you  from 
Haidwicke's  house  r — Yes. 

At  what  time  in  the  eTening  was  that? — 
When  he  came  to  our  house  it  might  be  about 
a  Quarter  past  nine  o'clock. 

In  consequence  of  what  he  told  you.  what 
did  you  do  f — I  locked  up  the  door  and  went 
out  into  the  jrard. 

Did  you  go  alone  into  the  Yard,  or  did  any 
person  go  with  you? — My  wife  went  with  me 
into  the  yard. 

After  you  had  got  into  the  yard,  did  you 
perceive  any  persons  coming  towards  the 
noase  ? — Yes. 

About  how  many  might  them  be?— There 
appeared  to  me  to  be  between  thirty  and 
fo^. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed?— They  were 

armed. 

What  with  ?— So©!?,  witk.  spi^)^  i^  sf^e 
wuh  guns. 

What  did  they  fi/jit  dp  ?— They  we^t  uj^  to , 
my  door  and  begati  mi;  to  ratllfi. 


What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — ^I  opened  the 
door  and  there  were  two  men  that  followed  me 
i%  the  captain  and  another  man. 

When  they  were  in  the  house  whM  did  they 
do  or  say?— They  said  they  would  have  the 
gun,  and  I  went  into  another  room  to  fct^  il 
out. 

Did  you  bring  it  to  them  ?^Yes,  I  brought 
it  into  Uie  house,  and  the  captain  demawad 
and  took  it. 

After  they  had  taken  the  ran  did  they  go 
out  ? — Yes,  he  went  out  of  the  door  and  took 
the  gun  with  him ;  and  I  followed  him  to  the 
dooiv  and  stood  at  the  door. 

While  you  were  standing  at  the  door  did 
they  say  any  thing  to  yonf — ^Yes;  he  said 
**  come,  you  must  go  and  all.'' 

Who  said  that?— The  captain. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ? — I  told 
Kim  I  would  not ;  he  said,  ^  You  had  better  go 
while  to*night  than  stop  till  the  morning,*'  tl^t 
there  was  a  great  gang  coming  from  ShelMd, 
and  a  great  cloud  out  of  the  North,  that  would 
sweep  all  before  them. 

Wnat  dia  you  say  to  that  ? — I  told  him  I 
would  not  go  ;  he  presented  his  gun  and  swore 
he  would  shoot  me  if  I  would  not  go  ;  I  told 
him  I  would  go  a  little  way,  but  it  should  not 
be  far. 

Was  anything  said  about  Nottingham?—' 
Yes. 

What  ? — He  said  they  were  goiug  to  Notting- 
ham, and  they  should  be  at  Nottiogliam  by 
half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  1  ^m  not  sure 
which. 

Was  anything  said  about  London?— Yes; 
he  said  they  should  not  need  to  go  further  than 
Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken  by  the 
tis^e  they  got  thither. 

Did  they  force  you  to  go  with  them  ? — Yes, 
they  did. 

Were  any  arms  put  into  your  hands  ? — ^Yea. 

What  ? — ^They  gare  me  a  spike. 

On  their  giving  you  a  spike  what  did  they 
do  ? — I  asked  them  to  let  me  have  my  own  gun 
and  they  would  not,  they  said  they  would  make 
me  carry  a  spike. 

[Several  pikes  were  produced  and  kid  upon 

^y  a^spikj^  whj^  kind  of  instrument  do  jmu 
•i9evak?r-|^e  tl)^.    t^intiog^  out  one  of  tha 

Was  the  prisoner  George  Weiijlitmail'aincm 
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Ike  ptftyT-^WbMi  we  went  dowa  from  Ihe 
dooFi  be  was  in  the  ^rd. 

lUd  vou  kpowD  him  before  P — ^Yes, 

Whidi  way  did  the  party  proceed? — They 
went  as  if  tbey  were  going  for  Nottingham^  I 
suppose. 

When  you  say  you  suppose,!  want  to  know 
whether  they  went  in  the  direction  towards 
Nottingham  i'--Why  it  is  not  a  direct  turnpike 
rt>ad  to  Nottingham. 

Would  it  lead  to  Nottingham,  going  in  that 
way  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

Did  you  go  on  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

After  you  had  gone  on  some  little  way,  did 
you  speak  to  George  Weightman?— Yes|  I 
apoke  to  him  before  I  went  out  of  the  yard. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ?-*-!  lit  upon  him 
in  the  yard,  and  asked  bim^  '^  Are  you  one?^ 
and  he  said,  **  Yes.** 

Upon  his  saying  "  yes/'  what  did  you  say  to 
turn  r — ^I  told  iuroi  I  thought  it  was  a  yerv  bard 
case  to  take  me,  and  leare  my  wiie  by  herself 
in  such  a  lonely  spot. 

What  further  did  you  say  ? — He  said  it  was 
a  hard  case ;  I  must  go  a  little  bit,  and  I  might 
turn  again. 

How  for  did  you  go?— About  three  hundred 
yards,  as  near  as  I  could  guess. 

When  you  had  got  three  hundred  yards, 
what  then  happened  t — He  gave  me  a  bit  of  a 
nudge,  took  my  spike,  and  bid  me  tQ  turn 
again. 

Did  you  do  so  ?-^Ye8 ;  Wei^tman  was  a 
friend  of  mine  that  night,  or  else  1  should  have 
Cued  worse. 

Had.  you  known  him  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

You  went  home  then  ?— Yes.  ^ 

Henry  Tomlituon  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Crosa 

How  long  have  you  known  liim  ? — ^I  should 
think  I  have  known  him  for  these  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  1  have  no  great  acquaintance 
with  him,  you  know. 

You  have  known  him  from  a  child  ? — No. 

About  what  a^  was  he  whea  you  first  knew 
liiro  ? — I  cannot  justly  sav. 

He  was  a  boy  at  that  time,  was  not  he  ^He 
was  grown  up  a  man  when  I  knew  him* 

Uow  for  did  he  live  from  you.? — ^About 
three  miles. 

I  am  told  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  his  general  character  for  some  time 
past? — Why  yes;  I  never  heard  anything 
particular  against  the  man  while  this  broke 
out ;  the  man  always  seemed  a  very  civil  and 
decent  character,  for  any  thing  I  heard. 

Was  he  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man  ?-— Yes ; 
be  always  i^eared  a  very  dvil  man ;  a  taotuk 
always  very  aviL  when  he  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Htmy  Batwkk  swoni« — Bianraed  by 

I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  residing  at  So«thi» 
Wgfleld-pack  ?— Yea* 

On  the  night  of  Honday  the  9ith  of  JmM^ 
was  your  houae  atUckM  by  an]i  paitf;  ol 
Beofla  r-f-Yes. 


At  about  what  hoar?— About  half-past 
eleven  o'clock. 

Was  your  boose  broken  open  ?-— Tee. 

Were  any  arms  taken  ?— Yes. 

What?— A  gun. 

Had  you  before  that  time  heard  anything 
from  the  prisoner  of  what  was  to  happen  I — 
Yes,  we  had  had  a  conversation  upon  the  sub* 
jecL 

The  prisoner  and  his  brother  Joseph  are,  I 
believe,  by  trade  sawyers  ? — Yes. 

On  the  Saturday  before  that  Monday,  weta 
they  doing  work  for  you  as  sawyers  r—Yes^ 
they  were. 

State  what  passed  between  yon? — ^I  had 
been  much  alarmed  from  the  conversation  dmt 
had  been  regularly  spoken  of  for  some  dayt 
before. 

In  consequence  of  that  alarm,  did  you  say 
any  thing  to  the  prisoner  and  his  brother? — 
Yes  i  be  and  kit  brother  were  sawing  timber 
for  me ;  it  was  intended  for  the  roofing  of  a 
building  that  I  had. 

And  you  said  what  ? — ^I  ssud  to  Wei^tnan, 
there  was  such  a  report  of  a  revolution  taking 
place. 

Give  it  us  in  the  first  pemon  i  there  is  sncb 
a  report  of  a  revolution  taking  place  ? 

Mr.  Dmmm.^Did  be  say  this  lo  botb  of 
them? 

Mr.  Gimey.^^You  said  it  to  botbef  them?-* 
Yes. 

They  were  both  working ;  one  abave^  anA 
the  other  below?— Yes. 

You  said,  "  there  is  such  a  report  of  a  revo- 
lution taking  place;"  what  fiirthec?— <*  That 
it  is  of  no  signification  talking  of  building 
or  of  going  on  with  any  other  business." 

Whet  answer  did  the  prisoner  give  to  Ais  ? 
— ^He  said,  be  believed  the  day  and  the  heuc 
were  fixed  when  the  whole  nation  was  ez» 
pected  to  rise  ;  and.  before  the  middle  of  the 
week,  he  believed  there  would  be  hundred*  of 
thousands  in  arms :  and  he  said  there  were 
men  appointed  all  over  the  natioft,  or  the  coun- 
try, I  cannot  say  which  word  heined. 

To  do  what  ? — ^To  take  command  of  such  and 
such  companies  of  men  ;  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a  house  within  fifty  milee 
but  what  it  was  known  what  fire-arms  they  had 
in  it,  and  he  believed  they  woold  be  called  for. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  the  Peak? — ^That 
conversation  was  spoken ;  but  I  tliink  if  I  re- 
collect right,  it  was  from  his  brother. 

Was  he  nresent  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

What  did  his  brother  say  in  his  presence  9— 
He  said  that  they^  would  be  coming  out  of  Ibe 
(Peak  like  clouds. 

Any  thins  more  ?-^That  ia  tba  graatest  part 
that  I  recollect. 

Do  yoa  xemambar  Joseph.  Weigjitman  aajring 
a»y  thing  abmit  blankets  ?^-*Yes;.  h^said  thi* 
would  «at  pBQva  lika  tha  blaakat  bnsinrtii*  ai 
Maneheatac 
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Mr.   Hemy  Beaiwkk  cross-ciamined  by 
Mr.  DenmM. 

Did  this  youDg  min  often  work  for  3roti  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  know  him  f — I  did  know  him,  but 
diAt  was  about  all  I  could  say. 

Was  this  the  6rst  time  he  ever  worked  for 
you  T — NeTer  in  his  life  before  these  two  days. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  his  general  character  has  been  ? 
—I  never  knew  much  about  him  in  my  Kfe, 
dcept  that  I  knew  him  if  I  met  him  on  the 
itMid. 

You  used  to  speak  to  him  if  you  met  him  ? — 
Eamctly  to. 

How  far  did  you  live  from  him? — Hardly 
two  miles. 

Henry  TayUtr  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Rtadcr, 

I  believe  you  are  a  butcher  at  South-wing- 
Add  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  and  any  body  with  you,  your 
•oii«  and  William  Smith,  about  to  go  to  the 
house  of  John  Wilkinson  on  the  night 'of 
Monday  the  9th  of  June  f — Yes. 

At    what    time  did   vou   leave  your  own 

Niae  ? — ^At  nearly  ten  o  clock. 

Yourself,  your  son  Samuel,  and  William 
Smith  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  meet  any  persons  as  you  were  g^ing 
there  ?— No. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner,  George  Weight- 
man  ? — Yes,  he  met  us. 

Between  your  house  and  Wilkinson's? — 
Yes. 

Was  any  body  else  with  him? — Several. 

Who  were  they? — ^There  was  James  Taylor, 
and  Benjamin  Taylor,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  and 
Joseph  Wilkinson. 

The  person  to  whose  house  you  were  going  f 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, — I  thousht  you  said 
you  were  going  to  the  house  of  John  Wilkin- 
•on  ? — His  father's. 

Mr.  Hftuier. —Those  persons  you  knew?— 
Yes. 

Were  there  any  others  besides,  whom  you 
did  not  know  ? — Yes,  several. 

Had  they  anything  with  them  ? — Yes,  they 
bod  spikes  ;  James  and  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
Taylor,  all  had  spikes. 

By  spikes  do  you  mean  these  sort  of  things  ? 
— Yes. 

Had  any  body  else  spikes  besides  them  f — I 
cannot  recollect  that  there  were  any  others. 

Wert  the  handles  peeled  or  not  peeled  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  were  peeled. 

the  House  of  Lords  respecting  certain  dan- 
gerous meetings  and  combinations,  36  Hans. 
Pari.  Debates,  952;  and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ibid.  1069. 


Had  the  prisoner,  George  Weishtmao,  any 
thing,  with  him? — I  cannot  recoTtect  that  be 
had  at  first,  but  he  took  op  a  bag  of  bnllets  at 
the  same  time. 

Was  that  soon  after  yon  joined'  them  ? — ^Di* 
rectlv  upon  the  same  spot. 

Did  any  of  them  say  anything  to  you?-* 
Yes. 

What  did  they  say? — ^They  demanded  my 
son  first  to  go. 

To  go  with  them? — Yes. 

Your  son  Samuel  ? — ^Yes,  and  George—^- 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  George,  the  pri- 
soner?— Yes,  he  got  hold  of  my  son's  couor 
and  pulled  him  on  to  the  turnpike-road.' 

Did  he  say  anything  to  him?~He  insisted 
upon  his  going  along  with  them. 

Did  you  say  they  insisted,  or  George 
Weightman  insisted  ? — George  Weightman  iih* 
sisted. 

What  else  did  he  do  ? — Nothing  pftrticolar 
that  I  recollect. 

Did  he  give  him  any  thing?— Either  be  or 
James  Taylor  gave  him  a  spike. 

Such  a  kind  of  thing  as  one  of  those  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  do  anything  to  you  ? — Yes,  then 
they  insisted  upon  my  taking  one. 

A  pike  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  say  or  do  ? — I  told  them  I  bad 
rather  not ;  they  insisted  upon  my  going;  I 
said  very  well,  I  can  go  without  a  spike; 
James  Taylor  gave  me  one,  and  would  insist 
upon  my  taking  it ;  he  said  it  was  easier  for  mo 
to  carry  one,  than  for  them  to  carry  so  maoy  a 
piece. 

Had  any  of  them  more  than  one  a- piece  ? — 
Them  three  had  three  or  four  a-piece,  the 
Taylors. 

They  were  carrying  three  or  four  a-i^iece?  — 
Yes. 

Did  you  take  the  spike  or  not?— Yes,  I  took 
the  spike. 

Where  did  you  go  ? — We  went  right  to  the 
wire-mill. 

You  have  spoken  of  William  Smith,  did  ho 
go  with  you  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  he  go  vrillingly  ? — He  was  not  willing  ; 
but  he  see*d  we  were  forced  to  go. 

Then  you  say  you  proceeded  towards  the 
wire-mill  ? — Yes. 

You  say  you  were  going  from  your  house  to 
John  Wilkinson's  ? — Yes. 

And  in  your  road  you  met  those  persons  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  gO  on  to  John  Wilkinson's  ? — No. 

They  turned  you  towards  the  wire-mill  ? — 
Yes. 

Which  way  were  the  prisoner  and  the  party 
with  him  comins:  from  wnen  you  met  them  ? — 
From  towards  Wilkinson*s. 

Did  yon  all  proceed  to  the  wire-mill  f — Yes. 

Who  carried  the  bullets  ? — George  W^eigbt- 
man. 

Quite  on  to  the  wire-mill  ?— I  think  so  ;  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

What  was  done  when  you  got  to  Marriott's, 
the  wire-mill  ? — ^Therc  were  two  or  three  went 
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Up  to  the  door,  and  insisted  vpon  his  gtuiy  and 
Marriott's  son  to  go  idong  with  them. 
Did  they  appear  to  be  in  bed  ?— Yet. 
Did  tbey  make  any  noise  at  the  door,  cfr 
mbout  the  house  ? — ^They  rattled  the  door. 

What  answer  was  made  1 — Young  Marriott 
said  the  gun  was  out  of  repair ;  and  as  for  him-  ; 
self,  he  ^ould  not  go. 

What  was  said  to  that? — They  said,  out  of 
repair  or  in,  they  would  insist  upon  baring 
the  gun ;  and  if  he  would  deliver  the  gun,  they 
would  excuse  him. 
Was  the  gun  delivered  ?~Yes. 
By  whom  ? — Young  Marriott  delivered  it. 
Out  of  the  window  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  then  go  away?— Yes,  very  shortly 
after. 

Were  you  joined  before  you  left  Marriott's, 
by  any  other  party  ? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  party 
came  mto  the  yard  from  old  Pentridge,  and 
joined  us  there. 
In  the  yard  ? — ^Yes. 
Then  you  went  away  ? — ^Yes. 
Who  carried  the  bullets  ?— I  think  George 
Weightman  carried  the  bullets  half  way  up  to 
the  turnpike  road. 

The  turnpike  road  from  Chesterfield  to 
Derby,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  and  then  he  de- 
livered them  to  another  man. 

Do  you  know  who  that  other  man  was?— 
No. 

Where  did  the  other  party  then  so  to  ? — Up 
to  the  turnpike-road ;  and  tnen  the  biggest  part 
of  them  went  to  Mr.  Lister's. 

W*hat  became  of  the  rest  ? — ^The  others  went 
to  Pentridge. 
Down  the  road  ?  Up  the  hill. 
Do  you  know  what  the  party  were  to  go  to 
Lister^  for? —  It  was  not  mentioned  further 
than  that  they  were  going  to  fetch  two  guns, 
which  they  said  Lister  had. 

Did  you  go  with  that  party,  or  the  other? — ^I 
went  to  Pentridge. 

Which  did  Weightman,  the  prisoner,  go 
with  ? — ^To  Pentridge. 

You  went  with  his  party  f — ^Yes. 
Where  did  yon  go  to  in  Pentridge  ? — To  old 
Mil.  Weightman's  there,  at  first. 

Did  the  prisoner  Weightman  go  with  you  ? 
— Yes. 

Who  had  got  the  bulleU   then?— George 
Weightman. 
He  had  got  them  again  then  ? — Yes.    . 
Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  other  bullets  ? 
— Yes ;  we  went  up  just  above  the  wire-mill ; 
as  we  were  going  towards  the  road,  James 
Taylor  said  there  were  another  bag  of  bullets  or 
two,  that  were  gone  up  the  park. 
Through  South-wingfield-park  ? — Yes. 
Where  did  yon  and  the  prisoner  go  from 
Mrs.  Wetgfatman's? — I  went  no  further;  the 
prisoner  said  that  he  would  go  to  his  brother 
William's,  with  the  bullets;  and  he  went,  and 
a  man  or  two  with  him,  I  think. 

Did  you  see  him  go  to  William's  ?— I  saw 
himgo  through  William's  gate,  into  the  yazd.. 
Wbat  became  of  yoa  aftar  that  ?•— I  ratumad 
lM>me. 


You  got  away,, and  returned  home  l-^Yes, 
did. 

Do  you  know  Topham's  close  ? — No,  I  csm- 
not  say  that  I  do. 

Do  you  know  Topham? — Ye^. 

There  is  a  close  near  his  house  ?— There  ar« 
two  Tophams. 

It  is  near  Frichley-lane  ?— They  are  both 
near  Frichley-laue. 

How  fiir  is  thai  from  Wilkinson's  ^ — One  oC  ' 
Ihem  is  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Wilkin* 
son*s  house. 

How  far  is  the  other  from  Wilkinaon't 
house  ? — ^As  far  again,  I  dare  say. 

Then  the  other  is  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  Wilkinson's  ?-*-Yes. 

Samuel  Ttiylor  svrom, — Examined  by 
Mr.  Reynolth. 

Are  you  the  ton  of  Henry  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

On  the  9th  of  June  last,  did  you  live  with 
your  father  at  South-wingfield-park  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  and  William  Smith  and  youi father 
going  towards  Wilkinson's  on  that  night  of  the 
9th  of  June  ?— Yes. 

At  what  hour  ? — About  ten  o'clock,  or  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven. 

In  going  there,  were  you  met  by  any  numbtr 
of  persons  ? — Yes. 

How  many  ?— ^I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure ;  about 
half  a  score  perhaos. 

Was  George  Weightman,  the  prisoner,  wttk 
them  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — Yes. 

What? — He  came  to  me,  and  insisted  upon 
my  going  with  him. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  him  ? — No,  I  said 
nothing  to  him ;  I  refused  going  with  him. 

Did  he  then  do  anything  to  you  ? — ^Yet,  he 
collared  me,  and  insisted  on  my  going  vrith 
him. 

Where  were  you  ?  where  did  be  take  yoa 
when  he  collared  you  ? — I  was  on  the  flode  of 
the  road,  and  he  pushed  me  into  the  middle  of 
it. 

Was  anything  given  to  you  ? — ^Yes,  George 
Weightman  gave  me  a  pike. 

Was  it  like  one  of  those  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  Taylors  P— Yet. 

James  Taylor  ?—  Yes. 

And  Benjamin  Taylor  ? — Yet. 

And  Joseph  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  there  ? — Yes. 

Had  they  anything  witli  them? — Yet,  thty 
all  carried  three  or  four  pikes. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Samnel 
Marriott  there  ? — Yes. 

.  Had  he  anything  with  him  ? — ^Yet,  'he  had  a 
bag,  which  I  expected  were  buDett. 

What  do  you  mean  by,  *'  I  expected  w«re 
bullets;"  did  you  hear  anything  said  about 
what  they  were  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  it  mentioned  what  was  in  ihm 
bag^— Yes,  I  heard  tome  of  the  parly  aentioD 
that  they  were  buUett. 

Was  that  bag  given  by  Maniott  to  anybody  T 
—Yet. 
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To  th«  priBooer  f — ^Ytt. 

Tmi  have  toM  m  fcm  wwe  8^i*f  to  Wilkin- 
ioQ*t ;  which  way  did  the  pittf  gOf  to  or  frooi 
W  ilkuiion't,  wbeii  jooJoioW  tht  party  ^^Thcy 
wtfo  comtng  dowa  Bodwi  laati  whMi  I  met 
them,  and  went  towards  Mamott'i. 

It  that  the  wire-«aiU!-«.Ye0. 

If  the  party  had  come  Itooi  Tgphim'e-ckiie, 
woald  they  have  como  that  w^  they  were 
going  when  yon  met  then  f*— I  do  not  know  I 
am  rare. 

TIm  wiro-mill  wat  a  dMTefeot  way  ftom  Wil- 
kinson's?— Yesy  it  wat  the  way  lending  oa  to 
^tntiidge. 

You  say  you  went  lo  John  llaniotl'ii  at  the 
wire.BiU?--Yet. 

When  vou  were  theiOy  did  any  other  peiaoos 
joinyou  f — Yes,  a  party  joined  os. 

W\at  was  done  at  Marriott's  the  whn-«iU  ? 
-—They  insisted  npon  Mr.  Marriott's  gnn,  and 
also  one  of  his  sons  to  go  with  them. 

What  was  said  to  this  demand  9— They  re- 
Ibeed  to  give  them  the  gnn. 

What  vras  said  about  his  son's  going  f— And 
dto  his  son's  going  with  them. 

What  further  paned  ^— Some  of  the  party 
saM,  if  they  would  give  them  the  gmi,  they 
woidd  excuse  his  son  going  with  them. 

Was  the  gnn  then  gieen  r-^Yes. 

Did  they  then  go  on  townidt  Bsntiidge  F^- 
Tet. 

Where  did  you  afterwards  go  ?  did  yon  go 
to  Mr.  Lister's?— Yes. 

Was  the  prisoner  with  yon  when  yon  went 
to  Mr.  Lister's } — No,  he  was  not. 

What  had  become  of  him  ?— lie  went  np 
towards  Pentridge. 

Did  a  party  go  withhsm  ? — I  do  not  know,  I 
am  sure. 

What  was  done  at  Lister's  ? — ^They  went  to 
flie  window  and  demanded  a  gnn. 

Did  they  get  the  gun  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  see 
tt  given  to  them. 

How  do  you  know  they  got  the  gun  ? — Some 
of  the  party  said  they  had  got  the  sun. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Mr.  Sellars  s  honse  ? — 
Yes. 

That  is  near  Ptotridge^roiU,  is  not  it  ? — 
Yes. 

What  was  done  at  Sellan's  ?— They  ratted 
at  the  door. 

What  did  they  demand  there  7— «Tliey  de- 
manded Mr.  Sellers. 

Did  Mr.  Sellars  go  with  them  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  go  on  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fleteher^s  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  a  gnn^and  a  nuui  taken  from  F1etdier*sf 
—Yes. 

The  man's- name  was  Shspman,  was  not  it? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  yon  go  next?— To  Mr.  8to> 
ler's. 

What  wnsdone  at  Scoter's ^— They  ratHed 
at  the  door,  and  insisted  on  one  of  Mr.  Storef^s 
SOML  and  also  his  gnn. 

What  did  you  get  from  Storer's,  di#  yon 
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get  aiyiiingr-^Tei;  one  of  Us 
gnn. 

Where  did  yon  go  to  next  f '— Howhnfe  till 
we  got  to  the  Glass  house. 

Did  VIM  mne  any  endeavonr  to  gel  nwny  r 
do  yon  know  Isaac  Lodlam  T— Yes. 

INd  yon  endeavour  to  gel  away  any  wncm  T 
— When  I  got  to  the  Glam  honse  I  stopped  at 
the  door  to  set  away. 

Who  or  what  pmvented  ycm  ? 

Mr.  Be— laa. — It  is  not  li^  lo  pvasn  anf 
thing  against  Lndlam. 

Mr.  Gwmey, — It  is  o«r  duty  to  prove  the 
general  conduct  and  *""g»"g^  of  the  ^ffeinnt 
conspirators. 

Mr.  JPfeamsa.— It  tppears  to  me  foiaethiiig 
more  than  general  eoiidnct. 

Mr.  Gurtuy^—  It  is  all  indicative  of  tfio  g|«» 
neral  plan. 

Mr.  AQfnoldl.— Wat  anything  done  or  aaid 
to  prevent  voa  at  that  time  ?— -I  expected  bo 
stopped  at  the  door  to  keep  garrison. 

Did  ^  go  to  Bntterley  T— Yes. 

I  believe  vou  went  on  through  langlrj  mil 
to  Eastwood,  did  not  yon  I — ^Yea. 

And  then  I  believe  yon  made  your 
did  not  you  ? — ^Yes,  beyond  Eastwood. 
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Mr.  DnuMm. 


How  many  hours  do  yon  think  you  nughl  be 
with  the  party  altogether? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
say. 

The  prisooer  was  not  Aere  all  the  time,  tior 
even  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  ? — No. 

Yoi^  did  not  make  much  resistance,  I  believe 
you  knew  it  would  be  unavailing  ? — I  should 
have  been  glad  to  get  off. 

But  you  knew  in  the  first  instance,  whem 
they  insisted  upon  your  going,  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  your  resistinj^  was  not  thas 
so  ?  did  not  you  know  that  it  was  imposrible 
for  yoO  to  resist,  if  they  carried  you  aJong  with 
tlie  tide  of  their  numbers,  did  not  you  know 
that,  when  first  they  took  yon  with  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  were  like  to  go  with  Uiem. 

You  could  not  help  youmelf  ?  wttt  I  will  not 
press  the  question. 

Smmtel  Tajflor  reexamined  by  Mr.  Rtymokh. 

■•  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  another  question  ^ 
which  dees  not  arise  out  of  this  ?  Did  yon  see 
George  Weightman  ? 


Mr. 


nrast  ohjeot  to  this. 
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Mr.  BtfynoUk— Then  I  would  beg  the  Court 
to  ask  whether  he  saw  Georse  Weightman,  on 
his  return,  at  Laagley-mill  ? — If  the  Court 
have  the  least  doubt  abont  putting  it,  we  will 

not  press  it. 

Mr.  Jostiee  JIsfrtyil.-^Did  yon  tee  t&e  pri* 
soner  at  the  bar  afferwvdt  gr  Langley-attU  r— ^ 
Yes,  I  did. 
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William  Smith  tworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Richardson, 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Wingfield-park. 

Do  you  know  the  three  Taylors,  BeDJamio, 
James,  and  Joseph  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

On  the  9th  of  June  lastt  did  you  see  them 
at  any  time  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  ?•— 
Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — ^About  five  o'clock. 

In  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

Was  anybody  with  them  ? — Isaac  Ludlam. 

And  Isaac  Ludlam,  junior  ? — Yes. 

Had  they  anything  with  them  ? — Some  poles. 

-  How  many  ? — Three  or  four  a-piece. 

They  were  carrying  them  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

Look  at  those  poles  upon  the  table,  and  tell 
me  whether  they  bore  any  resemblance  to 
them  ? — Yes,  they  resembled  them. 

Which  way  were  they  going? — Down  the 
Park'lane,  towards  James  Taylor's. 

That  evening  did  you  see  any  of  the  Lud- 
lams  come  out,  or  go  any  where  f — I  saw  them 
go  from  home. 

-  Which  of  them  ? — Old  Isaac,  young  Isaac, 
and  William. 

Isaac's  two  sons  ? — Yes ;  and  Samuel 
Briddon. 

From  whence  did  they  go? — From  Isaac 
Ludlam*s. 

From  old  Isaac's  ? — Yes. 

Which  way? — 'They  went  down  the  Xfute 
towards  Boden-lane. 

Is  that  in  the  direction  towards  Topham's- 
close? — ^YeSjBodeh  lane  is. 

Were  they  armed  ? — Yes. 

How  armed  ? — ^They  were  armed  with  poles 
a  pole  a-piece. 

Were  those  such  poles  as  you  had  seen 
before  that  day  ? — ^They  appeared  to  be  such 
as  I  had  seen  before  that  day. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmud. — Do  you  mean  similar 
to  those  you  had  bemre  seen  on  that  day,  or 
before  that  day? 

Mr.  'Rkhardion, — Do  you  mean  sio^lar  to 
those  you  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Taylors 
that  day  ? — ^Yes. 

That  evening  did  you  go  with  the  last 
witness  Samuel  Taylor  and  anybody  else  ? — 
Henry  Taylor. 

Towards  Wilkinson's  ? — Yes. 

In  your  way  there  did  you  meet  any  party 
of  men  ? — I  met  a  party  of  men  in  Bodei^- 
lane. 

Were  they  armed  ? — Yes. 

How  ? — With  poles. 

Had  the  poles  anything  at  the  end  of  them.? 
— Yes,  spikes  at  the  end  of  them. 

When  you  speak  of  poles,  do  you  mean 
poles  with  spikes? — ^\'es. 

Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  George  Weight- 
man,  with  them  ?— Yes. 

Was  anything  said  to  you  by  any  of  them  ? 
. — Yes,  they  demanded  us  to  po. 
'  You  and  the  persons  who  were  with  you? — 
Yes. 
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Were  you  obliged  to  go  with  tliem? — James 
Taylor  gave  me  a  pike,  and  demanded  roe  to 
go  down  the  lane  with  them  ;  we  went  down 
to  Beden-lane-end. 

Willingly  or  not  ? — We  refused. 

What  then  ?^- We  must  go,  they  told  us. 

Was  any  thing  done  to  you  i* — No. 

They  told  you  you  must  go  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  ? — Yes. 

pid  ^ou  go  with  them  to  Marriott's,  at  the 
wire-mdl  ?— Yes. 

They  got  a  gun  there  ? — Yes. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  detail  of  these  proceed- 
ings ;  did  you  go  from  thence  to  the  Chester- 
field-road r — W^e  went  up  Pentridge-common, 
and  so  on  to  the  Derby-road. 

Did  some  of  them  there  go  off  over  the  heath 
towards  Pentridge  ?— Yes. 

The  others  went  down  the  turnpike-road  ? — 
'  Towards  William  Lister's. 

Did  George  Weightman  go  with  the  party 
towards  Pentridge  ? — Yes. 

And  YOU  went  with  tlie  other  party  towards 
:  Lister's?— Yes. 
'      You  got  a  gun  there,  did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Sellars's  ? — Yes. 

And  to  Samuel  Fletcher's  ? — Yes. 

And  to  Jam^s  Turner's? — Yes. 

And  to  Storer's? — No,  I  did  not  go  there; 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Did  you  g^t  guns  and  men  at  either  of  those 
places  ? — At  James  Turner's. 

What  did  you  get  at  James  Turner's? — 
James  Turner. 

To  join  the  party  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  at  Pentridge  with  them,  or  Pen- 
tridge»lane-end  ? — Yes,  Pentridge  lane-end. 

'Did  you  go  to  any  houses  there  ? — No. 
-  Where  did  you  remiiin  ? — On  the  road. 
i      While  you  remained  on  the  road,  did  you 
I  hear  any  of  the  partv  rattling  or  knocking  at 
I  any  of  the  houses  there  f — I  heard  them  rat- 
i  tling  at  the  doors. 

I  believe  you  went  with  the'  party  to  But* 
terley,  did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

To  Codnor? — Yes. 

And  as  far  as  Eastwood  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  escape  from  them? — 
At  Codnor. 

Could  you  ? — No. 

At  Eastwood  you  did  escape  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  more  of  George 
Weightman,  from  the  time  when  you  parted 
with  him,  he  going  towards  Pentridge? — I 
saw  him  going  jip  Pentridge-common. 

Where  did  you  see  him  at  that  time  ?  what 
was  be  doing  ? — He  was  carrying  a  bag  of  bal* 
lets ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  bullets. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  '*  they  were 
•apposed  to  be  bullets  V* — I  did  not  see  them. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  bag?— Yet, 
.some  of  the  party  said  they  were  ballets. 

Did  you  see  him  after  that^  before  yon 
quitted  the  party  at  Eastwood?— I  saw  him 
again  at  Pentridge. 

What  was  he  doing  then  ? — ^He  had  a  hone 
then. 
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Wbat  was  he  doing  witli  the  horM;  wm  be 
leading  it  or  riding  itr— He  wu  lading  it 
tbeo. 

Was  that  Booth's  pony? — I  do  not  know 
whose  pony  it  was. 

It  was  a  pony  ? — Ye«,  it  was  a  pony  or  a 
horse ;  I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

Did  yon  see  him  go  off  with  that  P — ^No,  I 
saw  him  in  Pentridge  with  it ;  I  did  not  see 
him  go  off  with  it. 

Did  you  see  him  again,  befmre  you  ^tted 
the  party  at  Eastwood  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  on  a 
biidge ;  Langley-bridge,  I  think  they  call  il. 

On  horseback  ?— Yes. 

Which  way  was  be  coming? — He  was  npon 
the  bridge  when  I  saw  him. 

Was  that  in  the  way  to  Nottingham  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  meet  him  there  P— I  do  not  know 
whether  we  met  him  there,  but  I  saw  him 
there. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  ? — No. 

Did  yon  see  anything  more  of  him  after  that, 
befbre  you  quitted  the  party  at  Eastwood  f — 
no, 

Saamtl  Mtarrioit  sworn. — Examined  by 
Air.  BdSgtQf. 

You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Marriott? — 
Yea. 

He  lives  at  the  wir»»miH  T«-Yes. 

In  the  parish.of  South-wingfleld  ?•— Yes.' 

Were  you  at  home  with  your  fiither,  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  June } — ^Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  that  night  ? 
—Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — About  eleven  o'clock. 

Were  you  all  gone  to  bed  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Wha>  were  you  disturbed  by  ?-*By  a  quan- 
tity of  men  making  a  noise  at  the  door. 

In  consequence  of  this,  did  you  get  out  of 
bed  ? — Yes,  and  went  to  the  window. 

Did  you  throw  the  window  open  ? — Yes,  I 
threw  the  window  open,  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

What  answer  did  you  receive? — ^They  said 
I  must  come  out,  and  go  along  with  them. 

Did  they  say  anything  else  ? — I  denied,  and 
they  said,  I  must  come  out ;  and  then  they 
said  I  must  give  them  the  gun  and  all. 

Upon  their  asking  for  your  gun,  what  did 
you  say  ? — I  told  them  we  had  not  one. 

Wliat  did  they  say  to  that  ?— >They  said  they 
were  all  our  neighbours,  and  knew  that  we  had 
one. 

Did  they  say  anything  else  ?— They  did ;  they 
were  determined  to  have  the  gun ;  I  told  them- 
it  would  do  them  no  good,  there  was  no  lock 
on  it ;  to  which,  they  said,  lock  or  no  lock,  they 
must  have  the  gun,  and  if  1  would  not  go 
down  and  give  it  them,  they  would  break  open 
tlie  door ;  I  refused,  and  then  they  said  some- 
thing about  the  pike  men. 

llbis  conversation  took  place  between-  yon 
and  the  party,  the  men  who  were  just  under 
your  window  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  9ee  another  party  of 


men  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  party  of  nsen  came 
down  our  yard,  who  met  them  just  before  our 
house. 

Was  it  after  they  had  said  something  aboat 
the  pike-men,  that  yon  saw  the  other  body  of 
men  approach  ^-^Ye8. 

What  had  they  got  V*-J  cannot  very  well  say 
what  they  had  got ;  the  test  party  that  caaie  to 
us  had  five  or  six  pikes  when  they  advanced 
towards  the  door ;  I  went  down  and  gava  them 
the  Kun  at  the  narlour  window. 

Was  k  the  dth  body  or  th»  second  body 
that  advanced  towaide  the  door?-- The  first 
bod;y. 

How  many  did  you  seo  in  all,  do  you  sof^ 

Fose  ? — ^I  cannot  t^t ;  between  thirty  and  forty^ 
suppose,  by  the  appearance  of  them. 
Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — I  knew  the 
prisoner,  Georgo  Weightman. 

Ue  was  ther%  was  ^  ? — Yes,  he  war  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  ^Ujoh  HaU^  the  elder,  sworn* — Examined 
by  Mr.  SoiicUor  General, 

I  believe  you  are  a  fiirmer  and  miller  liviog 
in  South-wingfield  park  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remembesyouB  house  being  attacked 
on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June  ? — I; 
do. 

A  few  days  before  that,  had  you  seen  the 
pri^ner,  George  Weightman,  any  where  ? — I 
had. 

How  many  days  before,  do  yon  think  ?«<^I 
do  not  exactly  recolleet. 

About  how  many  ? — Perhaps  three  or  four 
days  before. 

Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him 
at  a  saw-pit  in  a  field  of  mine. 

Was  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  ? — There 
was. 

At  work  with  him? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  his  brother  ? — I 
do  not. 

Were  they  sawing  timber  at  that  time,  for 
Mr.  Bestwick  ? — They  were. 

Did  «i|iy  conversation  take  place  between  you 
and  the  prisoner,  George  Weightman  ? — I  be- 
lieve there  did. 

Relate,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  what  it 
was  tliat  he  ^aid  to  you? — I  recollect  very 
little  of  it. 

But  what  do  you  recollect  of  it^— — 

Mr.  Dtnman. — He  does  not  seem  to  be  cer- 
tain that  there  was  any. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General* — Was  there  a  conver- 
sation between  you  and  him  ? — There  was. 

State^  as  well  as  you  can  recollect,,  what  it 
was  that  passed  ^-—George  Weightman  said, 
in.  a  few  days  1  should  see  something  that  I 
little  expected  ;  that  it  was  well  known  wh^Jk 
arms  there  were  in  tlie  country,  in  the  neifj^h. 
bourhood ;  and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  had  profiercd  two 
barrels  of  gunpowder. 

Did  he  state  what  the  gunpowder  was  for  ? 
— I  understood|  by  his  discoursei  there  was 
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to  be  )i  geiienl  riMi%,  md  that  it  was  for  that  1 
purpose. 

Did  he  state^  or  "did  jou  leaTn  froAi  him, 
what  the  risiog  wat  to  be  for  f— I  do  not  re-- 
collect any  more. 

I  asked  you  just  now,  if,  on  ^e  nigWt  of 
the  9th,  your  house  was  attadted>  abo^t  what 
ikwr  was  that  f — ^About  eleven  o'cteek. 

Who  was  it  that  attacked  your  house  {  #hat 
persons?  —  The  pcfrsons  that  t  know  wtre 
Jeremiah  firandreth,  William  Barker,  Williaad 
Tum^,  Manchester  l\imer,  I  would  lay  Ho- 
bert  Turner. 

Uow  many  others  when  first  you  saw  tbMb  ? 
— I  think  there  might  be  nearly  thirty* 

Were  they  armed  ?--*They  were. 

In  what  manner  ? — With  pikes  and  guns. 

Pikes  such  as  those  t-^iinilar  to  those ;  ttbd 
Manchester  Turner  had  a  sword. 

What  did  they  demand  when  they  came  to 
your  house  f — They  demanded  my  fire-annS« 

Did  you  refuse  ?•— I  did. 

You  at  first  refused  ?-^Yes. 

What  did  an^  of  th^m  say  upon  your  re- 
fusal ? — ^They  satd,  they  knew  i  hM  both  guns 
and  pistols,  and  they  would  have  them. 

Were  there  any  threats  used  'by  them  ? — 
Yes,  (here  were ;  they  threatened  to  fire  the 
house. 

Where  were  you  when  first  they  came  ?— I 
was  in  tlie  yard. 

Your  door  was  locked,  I  believe  f'^Yes,  U 
was. 

After  those  threats,  I  believe,  the  door  was 
opened  P — ^Yea* 

Some  of  them  went  into  your  house  ? — ^They 
did. 

Did  any  of  them  go  upstairs  ?— They  did. 

For  what  purpose  ?— To  fetch  my  sons  out 
Of  bed ;  the  captain  had  previously  Uireatened 
to  blow  my  braifis  out  if  I  did  not  fetch  them 
iOut  myselt 

Did  they  bring  your  son  down  stairs  ^They 
did. 

Elijah  Hall  the  younger? — Yes. 

Did  they  force  lum  to  go  with  them?— -They 
did. 

Did  they  procure  any  arms  at  your  house  ? — 
They  did. 

What  afttsP-^They  took  a  gtm,  and  they 
searched  the  house  over  for  more ;  I  had  ano- 
ther gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  the  house, 
but  they  did  not  find  them. 

Did  you  ask  them  where  they  were  going  P 
—I  did. 

Which  of  them  ? — The  captun. 

Hiat  is  Brandreth  ?— Yes. 

What  did  he  tell  youf^H«  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  learn  ?-^Hn  said 
there  was  a  general  risingthroughout  the  country; 
he  believed  at  that  moment  that  the  country  was 
all  up  in  arms,  that  Nottinghiim  would  be 
given  up  before  they  got  there,  if  it  Was  not 
by  that  time ;  h^  believed  it  was  then. 

Was  anything  more  said,  by  any  of  them,  as 
in  their  purpose  in  goiof  to  Nottinghim  ?— 


Yes,  tlier«  was ;  they  said  they  should  proceed 
from  Nottingham  to  London,  and  wipe  off  the 
national  debt,  and  begin  again  afresh.  I  tlien  ' 
asked  them  if  the^  knew  the  consequence  x>f 
what  they  were  doing,  if  they  did  not  accoln^ 
plish  their  deirign* 

What  was  £e  answer?— -That  tiiey  well 
knew  that  what  they  had  done  already  would 
hang  them ;  they  could  but  be  hanged,  and 
tliey  were  determined  to  go  on. 

Do  you  reniember  any  other  expressions  us^d 
by  them  ^^-^On  leaving,  the  captain  said,  "  I 
doubt  I  have  hurt  you  by  pushing  my  gun,  if 
I  have  I  am  aorry  for  it ;  but  let  me  tell  y(Ai, 
if  I  had  heard  one  disrespectful  word  of  your 
character  I  should  have  blown  your  brains  out.'' 

Did  they  then  go  a  Way  ? — They  did. 

They  took  your  son  with  them  ? — ^They  did. 

Mr.  lEl^  Hall,  the  elder,  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Detman. 

George  Weigbtman  was  not  at  your  house 
that  night  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  was  there  ? 
— I  have  not. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — I  have 
known  hira  many  years. 

He  is  a  married  man  ? — I  suppose  he  is ; 
I  believe  he  is. 

You  know  he  has  a  wife  and  three  children  ? 
— I  know  he  has  a  wife ;  I  do  not  know  how 
many  children. 

Do  you  know  enough  of  his  character,  as  a 
sober  and  peaceable  man,  to  be  able  to  give  any 
account  of^it?^I  do  ;  his  character  is  that  of 
a  sober  peaoeable  man,  for  anything  that  ever 
I  heard. 

You  were  suiprised  when  you  heard  him  in 
the  saw-pit  talking  about  this  rising  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  against  the 
part  he  appeared  to  be  taking?— I  did  not ;  the 
reason  was,  I  considered  it  as  an  idle  tale. 

Then  with  that  impression  upon  your  mind, 
you  made  no  communication  to  anybody  of 
what  he  had  been  statins?  you  did  not  tell  the 
magistrate  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  did  not. 

Elfah  Hallt  the  youn|(er,  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr^SokcUor  General, 

You  live  with  your  father  at  South-wingfield- 
patk  ? — ^I  do. 

Do  you  remember  on  Monday  night,  the 
9th  of"^  Jime,  being  disturbed  in  ytnir  bed  ? — 
Yes. 

About  what  hour  ?— ^Between  eleven  and 
twelve. 

What  disturbed  you? — A  disturbance  at  the 
door  of  a  number  of  people. 

Did  any  persons  come  up  into  yotar  bed- 
room ?— Yes. 

How  many  ? — Perhaps  half  a  dozen. 

Was  Brandreth  the  captain,  one  of  them? — 
No«  he  was  not. 

He  was  not  one  of  thosie  who  came  up  into 
your  room  ? — No. 

What  did  the  pefsons  sty  who  came  into  your 
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room  f — ^They  deminded  me  to  get  up  and  go 
along  with  them. 

Were  theyanned? — Yes. 

Did  they  ose  any  threats  to  you  ? — They 
did. 

What  sort  of  threats  ?— They  threatened  to 
shoot  me  it'  I  did  not  go  along  with  them. 

In  consequence  of  those  threats,  and  the 
iramber  of  persons  who  were  there,  did  you  go 
with  them  f~-I  did. 

Did  you  dress  yourself? — I  did. 

Did  tliey  give  you  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

What  arms  ? — ^l*hey  gave  me  a  pike. 

When  you  got  down  stairs  and  were  with 
them,  did  you  see  Brandreth  the  captain  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

And  many  others  ? — And  several  others. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  your  father's 
hou^e  ? — I  went  from  there  to  Isaac  Walker's. 

What  was  done  at  Isaac  Walker's? — ^There 
^as  a  great  distuibance  made  at  the  door. 

By  tlie  party  you  were  with  ? — Yes,  by  the 
party  I  was  with. 

Did  they  t^et  any  arms  at  Walker's  ? — Yes. 

What?— They  got  a  gun  and  a  pistol  at 
Walker's. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Walker's? — To 
lleury  Bestwick's. 

Did  you  get  any  arms  there  ? — We  got  a  gun 
there. 

By  force  ? — ^They  broke  into  the  house  there. 

From  Best  wick's  did  you  go  to  Samuel 
Hunt's  ?— Yes. 

I  believe  there  you  stayed  some  time  ? — Yes. 

From  Sumucl  Hunt's  where  did  you  go  ? — To 
Mary  Uepwortli's. 

•Wert*  urras  deiuanded  at  Mary  HepworUi*s  ? 
— Tli»'y  were. 

At  iir^t  were  they  given  or  were  they  re- 
fused ? — They  were  refused. 

W;\s  an V thing  done  there  after  that  refusal  ? 

Wh.ii  ? — There  was  a  great  disturbance  made 
at  the  door. 

And  ut  the  kitchen  window  I  believe  ? — 
Ye<»,  and  at  tlie  kitchen  window  too. 

Di'l  the  captain  fire  into  the  kitchen  ? — Yes, 
he  did. 

I  b.^Iieve  Robert  Walters,  Mrs.  Hepworth's 
servant,  wa:»  shot  upon  that  occasion,  and  died  ? 
— He  was. 

He  was  shot  by  the  captain  Brandreth  ? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

After  that  did  they  procure  arms  at  Mary 
Hepworth's  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mary  Hep- 
worth's? — We  went  from  there  to  Pentridge- 
lane-end. 

Did  you  meet  any  other  party  at  Pentridge- 
lane-end  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  armed  in  the  same  way  with  pikes 
and  iruns  ? — They  were. 

Tlie  party  having  joined  there,  which  way 
did  tliey  go  ?— They  went  along  with  the 
ocher^. 

Which  way  ?— Towards  Pentridge. 

i)id  you  kuow   any  of  tho   persona   who 


joined  you  there? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
did. 

.  Were  they  Pentridge  people,  do  you  know, 
or  did  you  observe  tbem  or  not  f — I  do  not 
know. 

At  Pentridge  did  they  knock  at  many 
houses? — They  did. 

In  the  same  way  as  tbey  had  done  before  } 
— They  did. 

Ana  broke  into  several  houses  there  T — Tbey 
did. 

Did  they  procure  arms? — I  did  not  see 
them. 

Did  you  march  in  order  up  to  Pentridge,  or 
how  ? — Yes,  in  order. 

Where  were  you  formed  in  ranks  ? — In  Pent- 
ridge-lane. 

By  the  captain,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

In  Pentridge  you  contrived  to  g^t  away  from 
them,  and  returned  to  your  father's  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

Whilst  you  were  with  them,  did  you  \^e»r 
any  of  them  say  where  thev  were  going,  or 
what  they  were  about  to  do  r — I  did. 

Where  was  it  they  said  they  were  going  ? — 
They  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

To  do  what  ? — To  show  themselves  upon  the 
race-course. 

What  did  they  say  they  were  going  to  do  ? 
— To  meet  many  other  parties  there. 

What  did  they  say  they  were  tlien  going  to 
do  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  particular. 

Did  they  say  anything  about  the  parliament  ? 
— Yes;  they  said  they  were  going  to  pull 
down  the  parliament  house,  and  to  break  the 
laws. 

Elijah  liall,  the  younper,  cross-examined  by 

Mr.  Cross. 

You  did  not  see  anything  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  during  any  of  the  time  you  have  been 
speaking  of  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  hira  just  before  I 
made  my  escape. 

But  till  that  moment  you  had  seen  nothing 
of  him,  either  at  your  house,  or  at  Hepworth's  ? 
— I  had  not. 

£/yaA  Hall  the  younger,  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  him  ? — In  Pentridge 
town. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. 

I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  in  South-wing- 
field-park  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  the  9th  of  June  ? — About  half- 
past  eleven. 

Were  your  family  gone  to  bed  ? — Yes. 

What  happened  to  you  ?  what  disturbed  you  ? 
— ^I'he  dog  barking. 

Did  you  get  up  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  observe  on  getting  up? — I  put 
my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  number 
of  men  coming  into  the  yard. 

What  number  do  you  think  ?^ About  forty  ^ 
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Did  you  observe  whether  they  were  armed 
or  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  armed  apparently. 

What  did  they  do  or  demand  ? — ^They  de« 
manded  the  door  opening  first. 

What  further? — ^Tliey  demanded  a  gun  and 
a  brace  of  pistols. 

Did  they  say  what  they  wanted  them  for,  or 
where  they  were  going  ? — ^They  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham. 

Did  they  say  what  they  were  going  to  Not- 
tingham for  ? — I  asked  them  what  for ;  they 
said  that  was  no  business  of  mine,  that  they 
were  determined  to  have  my  arms. 

Did  you  give  them  your  arms  ? — I  told  them 
I  had  a  gun,  but  no  pistols. 

What  remark  was  made  upon  that  by  any  of 
the  mob  ? — ^They  said  they  knew  we  had  pistols. 

Did  they  say  what  quantity  of  pistols  ? — A 
brace  of  pistols. 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  told  them  I 
had  not ;  when  they  had  got  the  gun  they  went 
away. 

After  going  away,  how  soon  did  any  of  them 
return  ? — In  a  few  minutes. 

Upon  their  return,  what  did  they  demand  of 
you  r — They  said  they  knew  I  had  one  pistol, 
If  I  had  not  two,  and  they  were  determined 
to  have  it. 

Did  you  give  them  the  pistol  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
forced  to  do  it. 

Do  you  remember  who  took  the  pistol  ? — 
Jeremiah  Brand reth,  I  believe ;  the  man  whom 
they  called  their  captain. 

What  did  he  do  with  it?— He  fired  it  off ;  I 
do  not  know  what  he  did  with  it  afterwards. 

It  was  loaded  when  you  gave  it  them  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  they  ask  you  whether  it  was  loaded  ? — 
Yes,  they  did. 

Then  they  left  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denman* 

The  prisoner  was  not  there  ? — I  did  not  see 
him. 

How  long  have  you  known  this  prisoner, 
George  Weightman? — Some  years;  I  cannot 
exactly  say  how  long. 

You  knew  liim  a  boy  ? — No ;  perhaps  two 
or  three  years. 

Have  you  known  enough  of  him  to  be  able 
to  tell  us  what  his  general  character  has  been  ? 
— No,  1  cannot  say. 

How  far  do  you  live  from  him  ?— Three  mil^s 
and  a  half  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Mary  Htpworth  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. 

You  are  the  widow  of  a  fiirmer  at  South- 
wingfield-park  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  oo  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  June  ?^Yes. 

At  what  time  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June 
was  your  family  disturbed  ? — Between  eleven 
and  twelve. 

What  disturbed  you  ? — A  loud  noise  at  the 
door ;  a  man  calling  out  for  men  and  gitfif  # 


I  believe  you  were  in  bed  ? — I  was  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

Did  you  get  up  and  go  down  stairs  f — 
Immediately. 

'  Whom  did  you  find  in  the  kitchen  when  you 
went  down  stairs  ?— Robert  Fox,  William  Hep- 
worth  my  son,  and  Robert  Walters. 

Fox  and  Walters  were  your  servants  ? — They 
were. 

What  happened  in  the  kitchen  ? — ^They  said 
if  we  did  not  deliver  the  men  and  guns  they 
would  blow  our  brains  out  immediately. 

What  was  done  upon  that  ? — We  told  them 
we  should  not. 

What  was  done  upon  your  giving  them  that 
answer  P — ll)ey  immediately  broke  the  win- 
dow, and  forc^  the  shutters  into  the  room, 
and  fired  immediately  and  shot  Robert 
Walters. 

How  soon  did  he  die  in  consequence  of  that 
shooting  ? — Perhaps  ten  minutes ;  but  I  cannot 
be  certain. 

What  was  done  after  they  had  shot  Robert 
Walters?  —  They  still  kept  making  noises; 
there  were  a  great  many  stones  thrown. 

Did  you  deliver  them  any  arms  ? — ^The  gun ; 
they  still  demanded  a  man ;  I  told  them  we 
could  not  let  them  have  a  man ;  that  I  thought 
killing  oue  man  was  sufficient. 

What  did  they  say  to  that? — I  went  up 
stairs;  there  was  a  party  in  the  garden;  I  told 
them  the  same,  that  they  must  go  away. 

What  did  they  do  vrith  the  gun  ? — We  gave 
them  the  gun,  with  the  butt  end  towards  then). 

How  came  you  to  give  it  them  with  the  butt 
end  towards  them  ? — ^They  desired  to  have  that 
given  towards  them ;  I  went  up  stairs  to  tell 
.them  to  go  away ;  they  told  me  if  we  did  not 
retire  from  the  window,  they  would  serve  us 
the  same. 

What  was  Walters  doing  at  the  time  he  was 
shot  ? — He  was  stooping  down,  as  if  he  was 
potting  his  boots  on. 

He  was  not  offering  resistance? — No;  he 
never  spoke  from  the  time  he  came  down 
stairs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hepworth  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Crou. 

You  could  not  see  anything  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  at  your  house  that  night  ? — I  saw 
nobody  ;  it  was  very  dark ;  we  could  just  dis- 
cern the  men  in  the  yard. 

Samuel  Ltven  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Ciarke. 

Did  .you  in  June  last  live  with  Messrs. 
Wheatcrofts,  at  Buckland  Hollow  ? — Yes. 

In  what  parish  is  Buckland  Hollow  ?— I  dp 
not  know. 

How  hi  from  Pentridge  ? — About  a  mile. 

Do  you  remember  on  the  night  of  Monday 
the  9th  of  June  being  disturbed,  after  yo^ 
were  in  bed  I — Yes. 

Abont  what  hour? — ^About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

What  were  yon  disturbed  by  ? — Mr.  Wheatr 
cioft'i  faming  man  aiUed  me  up. 
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When  you  got  up  wlmt  dM  yoa  tee?— I 
went  part  of  the  way  down  sta^  and  when  I 
got  part  of  the  way  down  stain,  there  w«re 
some  people  in  the  house. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  f — ^No ;  I  turned 
iMick  to  my  room. 

What  happened  then  when  yon  went  hack 
to  the  room  f^A  man  came  up  witfi  one  eye 
that  carried  a  sword« 

Did  he  come  into  yoor  room?— Yes;  up 
into  the  garret. 

Have  yom  seen  that  man  since?— No,  I  hare 
not. 

What  did  he  do  when  he  came  np? — He 
iaid,  *'  Come,  come,  you  must  get  up  and  go 
along  with  us." 

What  else  did  he  say  t— He  did  not  say  any 
More ;  I  got  up. 

What  did  you  do  whep  you  got  up  I — ^I  put 
pirt  of  my  dothes  on,  and  they  would  not  let 
ttestop  to  put  on  the  rest;  I  went  down 
stairs. 

What  did  they  do  With  yon  ? — I  went  down 
to  the  second  landing. 

How  came  you  to  go  down  to  the  second 
landing? — There  was  a  man  with  a  gun  vad  a 
pbtol ;  they  said  they  had  shot  one  man,  and 
they  woold  serve  me  the  same. 

Who  was  that  man  do  yon  know?— -He  was 
nllerwaids  called  the  Nottingham  captain. 

Braadreth  f— I  do  nol  know  his  name* 

Did  you  come  down  stairs  ?^-Yes,  I  came 
down  to  the  second  Isjoding;  and  the  man 
with  one  eye  said,  they  had  Men  men  of  great 
property,  and  were  very  sorry  to  do  it ;  but 
there  were  men  from  Sheffield,  and  that  part 
of  the  country,  coming  to  meet  them. 

Did  you  go  down  stairs  then  ? — Ye9. 

Whom  did  you  find  down  stairs  f — ^There 
were  several  people  in  the  house,  I  did  not 
Imow  them. 

Were  they  armed  ?-^Yes. 

How  ? — Some  with  guns  and  Some  with 
spikes. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  where  they 
were  going  to? — Yes;  they  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham. 

Had  your  master  any  gun  in  the  house  ? — 
Yes. 

What  became  of  that?— Mr.  Wbeatcroft*s 
forming  man,  John  Deater,  asked  if  he  might 
carry  the  gun,  and  they  permitted  him. 

Did  they  take  the  gun  ? — No,  I  believe  he 
took  it  out  of  the  house  himself. 

Were  you  and  Dexter  compelled  to  go  with 
those  persons  ? — Yes. 

When  you  got  out  of  the  house  into  the  yard, 
did  you  find  any  more  pcfrsons  there? — Yes, 
several  more  persons  there. 

Were  they  aimed  ? — ^Yes. 

With  what? — Some  with  guns  and  some 
with  spikes. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? — No. 

You  say  there  was  a  man  there  who  was 
afterwards  called  the  Nottingham  captain,  did 
he  put  you  into  any  oider  f— Why  tney  insist- 
ed upon  us  going  on  with  them ;  wt  went  to 


Wntridte^lane-end,  and  they  (brued  us  Into 
a  ntnk  &ere. 

Was  there  any  body  appointed  to  make  you 
keep  in  order  T — Between  Pentridffe  nnd  Fent- 
ridge4Bne>-end  he  halted,  and  called  out  for 
any  men  who  had  served  as  soldieis» 

Did  any  body  quit  the  mnks  tofaU  oat  upon 
that? — Yes;  they  called  one  man  captain 
TVimer. 

Did  yon  hear  Uiat  captain  Turner  say  any 
thing  ?-^There  was  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
that  reteed  to  open  their  doors,  and  he  called 
out  for  the  iron  crow. 

Did  they  go  to  any^doors  after  thnt?--Yes, 
a  few  in  Pentridge* 

Were  thero  any  houses  in  Pentridge  broken 
open  ?— Hiere  were  several,  I  believe. 

Was  any  thing  taken  away  firom  them  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Did  you  happen  to  go  near  Mr*  William 
Booth's?— Yes. 

Was  his  pony  fetched  out  ? — ^Yes,  I  brieve 
it  vras. 

Did  you  see  it  ?— I  saw  it  come  out  of  ths 
yard. 

Do  von  know  the  prisoner,  Geom  W^^^t- 
nan,  by  sight  T^^I  cannot  say  that  I  positively 
know  him. 

Did  you  see  him  that  night  ?«^I  mw  n  man 
in  a  lan|e  round  hat,  a  fustian  slop^  mad  a 
pair  of  nistian  trowsers. 

What  is  a  slop?— A  jacket;  but  I  cttmot 
swear  to  him :  I  afterwards  knew  his  name  was 
George  Weightman ;  but  I  am  a  stranger  to 
that  part  of  the  country. 

I  ao  not  ask  you  what  his  name  was,  but 
whether  the  man  who  stands  there  is  the  man 
whom  you  saw  ?-^I  am  sure  I  cannot  sw«ar  to 
him. 

What  did  you  see  that  man  do?-^He  nfler- 
wards  went  down  the  lane. 

How  did  he  go ;  was  any  thing  done  with 
Booth's  pony  ? — Yes,  he  got  on  it. 

Did  he  take  any  thing  with  him  ? — I  saw 
a  bag  of  something. 

What  were  they  t— They  said  they  were 
bullets. 

The  men  said  they  were  bullets  ?— Yes. 

Where  was  this  man  that  mounted  this  pony 
going  to  ? — They  said  he  was  going  to  Notting- 
ham, to  see  how  they  were  going  on  there. 

Which  way  did  he  go  with  the  pony  ? — He 
^ent  down  a  lane  that  goes  to  Butterley-works. 

Does  that  go  down  the  lane  f — I  am  sui^  I 
cannot  say ;  we  followed  him  down  the  same 
place. 

You  say  the  people  said  he  was  going*  to 
Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

How  far  did  you  go  with  those  persons  ?<— I 
went  to  the  other  side  of  Eastwood. 

Did  you  go  as  far  as  Langley-mill  ?^Ye9. 

At  liiogley-mill  did  you  see  any  thing  of  the 
man  that  went  off  upon  the  pony  ? — Yes^  he 
met  us  at  Langley-mill. 

Upon  the  pony  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  f — No,  1 
did  x^d  hear  him  ssy  any  thing ;  he  called  the 
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If  ottingham  captain  to  kim,  and  the  Notting* 
ham  captaio  told  iv^  this  mao  said,  tb4  things 
were  all  going  on  very  well  at  Nottingham, 
and  that  Uie  soldiers  were  all  made  up  in  the 
barracks,  and  there  was  a  number  of  people 
on  the  forest  to  meet  them. 

Willmn  Booth  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Cttrvof, 

I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge,  do  yoa  not? 
—Yea. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June» 
were  you  alarmed  by  any  number  of  p^aons 
coming  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

At  about  what  hour  ? — Between  twelve  and 
one. 

Did  you  look  out?--Ye8,  I  got  up  to  the 
window. 

Looking  out,  what  did  you  see?— I  saw  a 
great  number  of  men  standing  at  the  door, 
round  the  door.  ^ 

Were  they  armed  ? — ^Yes.  ^ 

How  ?  ^Soroe  with  guns  and  some  with 
spikes. 

By  spikes,  do  you  mean  such  thinga  as  those 
lying  upon  the  table  ?— ^Yes, 

What  did  those  men  t^l  you  Ihey  wanted  f 
— ^They  called  out  '<  halloo  r  I  got  up  and 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  ?  they  said,  **  I 
want  you  and  your  nwa." 

What  did  you  say? — I  said,  I  had  ao sun. 

What  was  then  said  to  yon  i-^Hm  saio,  we 
must  then  come  down  and  open  the  door ;  I 
said»  "  I  cannot  go  with  you."^  . 

Did  you  say  why  1 — ^I  said,  I  waa  ballotted 
for  the  militia,  and  had  to  oome  W  Derby  that 
very  day. 

What  reply  was  made  to  thai  ?<^They  aaid, 
'*  we  will  free  you  frookthe  miUlia*  come  down 
stairs  and  open  the  door,  <ft  i  will  blow  your 
brains  out." 

Did  you  at  last  come  dowm  sftaus  ?-^Ye&. 

Whom  did  you  find  ?-i~Vb<a  I  eame  down 
stairs  and  drawed  the  bQJkt>  the  door  €qU  ioto 
the  house. 

The  door  had  been  r««ghly  used,  and  it 
broke  off  from  the  hin^;es  ?— Yes.  * 

Had  they  been  trying  at  the  door  before  you 
came  down  ? — Yes,  they  kept  beating  the  door 
all  the  time  I  was  talking  with  tlMm. 

When  you  came  down  what  was  said  to  3ron  ? 
— ^There  was  a  quantity  of  mea  rushed  mto 
the  house. 

Were  they  aimed  ? — ^Yes,  sona  aC  them. 

Was  Brandietk  one  ?— Yea. 

Was  William  Tamer  another  I — ^Yes. 

What  did  Brandreth  then  say  to  yen  1-^He 
says,  ^  where  are  your  clothiaJ'*  1  said  they 
were  up  stairs. 

You  nad  come  down  without  yoor  clothes! 
--Yea;  he  said,  "  go  and  puL  them  on  imme- 
diately ;"  I  went  up  stairs  a&^uklt  as  1  ooald^ 
but  before  I  had  pat  oae  slocking  on  mid  tied 
it,  they  followed  me  up  with  a  caodku 

Was  tlmt  Brandreth?- One  of  them  wm. 

What  did  he  say  to  you? — He  said,  **  what 
hare  yoa  been  dmAg  ai.ym^  art  QfH  dfetNdf'' 


I  said  I  would  make  what  haste  I  could»  I 
could  not  find  my  clothes;  he  said,  ^Look 
quickly  or  ebe  I  will  shoot  you.'' 

Were  you  forced  down  stairs  ? — Yes. 

Before  you  were  quite  dremed  ? — Yes. 

Were  your  l>oots  laced  ? — No. 

Did  you  offer  to  lace  them  T — ^Yes. 

Upon  your  offering  to  hice  them,  what  did 
Brandreth  aay  ?— He  said,  **  if  you  stop  ti>la«l 
your  boots,  I  will  shoot  you." 

Did  they  then  force  you  out  into  the  ranks  ? 
— Yesy  they  forced  me  out  of  the  Imuse  before 
them. 

Did  they  put  you  into  the  rank  ? — Yea. 

How  was  the  rank  formed ;  how  many  deep  ? 
— Two  deep. 

How  were  the^  armed?- Some  with  guns, 
and  some  with  spikes. 

What  weapon  was  given  you? — They  did 
not  give  me  anv ;  they  asked  me  as  they  took 
me  out  if  I  had  a  gun ;  and  I  said  as  I  was  not 
possessed  of  one. 

Upon  that,  what  did  they  say  ? — They  told 
me  that  I  must  take  a  fork ;  I  said  I  could 
not  find  any,  and  did  not  take  any. 

Did  thos^  men  attack  many  other  bousea  be* 
sides  yours  ? — ^Yes. 

And  take  arms  and  men? — ^Yes. 

Among  others,  did  they  attack  Mf .  Slorer^  t 
—Yes. 

Did  they  take^hka  and  hia  gam  ^— Yes. 

WhiU  you  were  at  or  aemr  Mr.  Slorer'sy  do 
you  remember  seeing  the  prisoner  and  a  parte* 
coming  igwmKia  youl-^NOy  I  cauMl  saji  Ibal  1  ' 
did. 

Did  you  see  him  K- ^Yes. 

Where  did  you'see  him.  ftrat?--<At  Pen- 
tiidge. 

How  far  is  that  from  Mx»  Storer's  ?--*Aho«i 
half  a  m^,  aa  nearly  aa  I  ct»  teUu 

Who  came  with  him  ? — I  did  not  see  uta 
cam£  wilh  him. 

Do  yoii  reaoember  after  you  were  in  Pem» 
tridge,  Brandreth  otdeang  any  gma  to  W 
fired  ?^  Yes. 

Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  ?— To  tfarm 
them  at  Butterley,  that  they  might  get  ut  readi- 
ness. 

Was  the  gun  fired?— Yes. 

Was  Mr.  WiUiam  Booth's  house  attained!-- 
Yes. 

I  do  not  mean  your  boose,  I  mean  aDother 
William  Booth's  ?-^Yes. 

Was  hu  pony  taken  out  of  tha  staUe  ?«-His 
pony  waa  brought  out  ol  the  vardw 

By  whom  l^^Bj  Geoif  e  Wei^tman. 

TM  you  afteiwards  see  Mr.  Starer  put  upon 
thai  poo]^? — No,  I  did  not 

Did  you  after  that  hear  Brandreth  give  die 
priaonet  Weightmaaaay  dtrectiona  about  that 
pony  ? — Yes. 

Whab  did  he  say  to  him?— He  told  him  he 
must  take  that  pony  and  go  to  Ifotting^amy 
ami  bfiia^  tidmga,  and  come  again*  to  La^gtey- 
;  mstt,  and  meet  them  at.Langley*mi]L 
^     WhainMfedidheHijr?^Idid&oth0«rfa» 
^jiaiyliuBCpmQre. 
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To  wfawB>«-iTo Otofgt  WeiglrtiMB. 

To  the  priioner  ? — Ytt. 

Tmi  have  toM  «•  yoit  mmt  going  to  Wilkin- 
ioQ*s  ;  which  way  did  the  pattf  gOf  to  or  frooi 
WiIkiiiton*8,  when  jooioiBtdtht  party  ^^They 
wtfa  comiog  down  Boden-laaa  wIm  I  met 
them,  and  went  towarda  Marriott't. 

!•  that  the  wire-aill  ?-«Yee. 

If  the  party  had  come  Itooi  IbphimVckiie, 
woald  they  hare  como  that  way  they  were 
going  when  yon  met  then  f— I  do  not  know  I 
am  sure. 

The  wiro-miU  wnt  a  difftfeot  way  from  Wil- 
kinson's?— Yesy  it  was  the  way  leading  oa  to 
^entiidge. 

You  say  you  went  lo  John  llarriotl*e  at  tlM 
wiro-MiU  \ — Yes. 

When  vou  were  therey  did  any  other  peraoos 
joinyou  f — Yes,  a  party  joined  us. 

What  was  done  at  Marriott's  Ite  win-vrill  ? 
—They  inflated  npon  Mr.  Marriott's  gnn,  and 
also  one  of  his  sons  to  go  with  them. 

What  was  said  to  this  demand  ?— Tbey  re- 
Ibeed  to  git e  them  the  gnn. 

What  was  said  about  his  son's  going  f— And 
abo  lis  son's  going  with  them. 

What  further  paned  ^— Soase  of  tlM  party 
aaM,  if  they  would  give  them  the  gmi,  they 
would  excuse  his  son  going  with  them. 

Was  the  gmn  then  given  r*^ Yes. 

Did  they  then  go  on  townide  Pentridgo  7^- 
Tet. 

Where  did  you  afterwards  go  ?  did  yon  go 
to  Mr.  lister's?— Yes. 

Was  the  prnoner  with  yon  when  yon  went 
to  Mr.  Lister's  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

What  had  become  of  him  ?-^Iie  went  np 
towards  Pentridge. 

Did  a  party  go  with  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  I 
am  sure. 

What  was  done  at  Lister's  ? — ^They  went  to 
flio  window  and  demanded  a  gnn. 

Did  they  get  the  gun  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  see 
it  given  to  them. 

How  do  you  know  they  got  the  gun  ? — Some 
of  the  party  said  they  had  got  the  sun. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Mr.  Sellars  s  honae  ? — 
Yes. 

That  is  near  Pentridge* mill,  it  not  it  ? — 
Yes. 

What  was  done  at  Sellan's  ?— They  ratted 
at  the  door. 

What  did  they  demand  there  7— «Tliey  de- 
manded Mr.  Sellars. 

Did  Mr.  Sellars  go  with  tkem  .'—Yes. 

Did  yon  go  on  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher's  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  a  gnn  and  a  man  taken  fWmi  F1etdier*sf 
—Yes. 

The  mas'a  name  was  Shipman,  was  not  it? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  yon  go  neit?— To  Mr.  8to- 
lor's. 

What  was  done  at  Storer's  ^— They  rattled 
at  the  door,  and  insisted  on  one  of  Mr.  Storer^s 
SOBS,  and  also  his  gun. 

What  did  you  get  from  Storer's,  di#  yon 


got  aiyHkiBgN-Tei;  one  of  ioa  aoM  a«d  o 
gnn. 

Where  did  yoo  go  to  nett  f -i^llowl^ro  till 
we  got  to  the  Glasa-houte. 

Did  rem  make  any  endeafonr  to  got  away  7 
do  yon  know  Isaac  Lodlam  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  yoo  ondeavnvir  to  get  away  anywhoo  ? 
—When  I  got  to  the  Glaae  honse  I  stopped  at 
the  door  to  get  away. 

Who  or  what  prevented  yon  ? 

Mr.  XVawdrw. — It  is  not  right  to  pnoa  oaf 
thing  against  Lndlam. 

Mr.  Gwmey, — It  is  ooi  duty  to  prove  the 
general  conduct  and  langn^y  of  tbo  Affortnt 
conspirators. 

Mr.  Dewnmi.— It  upears  Co  ase  aometfaiiig 
itkon  than  general  eondoct. 

Mr.  Gunuy,—  It  is  all  indicative  of  tfM  g|o» 
neral  plan. 

Mr.  Beyno/di.— Waa  anything  done  or  aaid 
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to  prevent  von  at  that  time  ?— I  expeciod  bo 
stopped  at  the  door  to  keep  garrison. ' 

Did  ^  go  to  Bntteriey  f— Yes. 

I  believe  vou  went  on  through  T  anglny  mil 
to  Eastwood,  did  not  yon ! — ^Yea. 

And  then  I  believe  yon  made  yoor  eaaope^ 
did  not  you  ? — Yes,  beyond  Eastwood. 

Sammi  TMor  croas-examined  by 

How  many  hours  do  you  think  you  might  be 
with  the  party  altogether? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
say. 

The  prisoner  was  not  Acre  all  the  time,  nor 
even  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  ? — No. 

You  did  not  maJie  much  resistance,  I  believe 
vou  knew  it  would  be  unavasling  ? — ^I  ^Mmld 
have  been  glad  to  get  off. 

But  you  knew  in  the  first  instance,  wbew 
they  insisted  upon  your  going,  that  there  was 
no  poissibility  of  your  resistinj^  was  not  that 
so  ?  did  not  ^ou  know  that  it  was  impoaeible 
for  yoo  to  resist,  if  they  earned  you  aiong  with 
tlie  tide  of  their  numbers,  did  not  yon  know 
that,  when  first  they  took  yoo  with  thea? — 
Yes,  I  were  like  to  go  with  Uiem. 

You  could  not  help  youmelf  ?  wttt  I  will  not 
press  the  question. 

Smmml  Tmflot  reexamined  by  Mr.  Jftsyoolii. 

■  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  another  question  ^ 
which  does  not  arise  out  of  this  ?  Did  yon  see 
George  Weightmaa  ? 

Mr.  DrjMKm. — I  must  objeot  to  this. 

Mr.  lleyno^dk.— Then  I  would  beg  the  Court 
to  ask  whether  he  saw  George  Weightman,  on 
his  return,  at  Laagley-mill  ? — If  the  Court 
have  the  least  doubt  about  putting  it^  we  will 
not  press  it. 

Mr.  J'ustiee  Batmyiii.-^TM  yon  see  t&e  pri. 
soner  at  the  bar  aiWrwsfdf  gr  Laogley-inill  r— 
Yev,  I  did. 
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WlUiam  Siniih  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Rkhardion. 

Where  do  you  lire  ? — At  Wing^eld-park. 

Do  you  know  the  three  Taylors,  Benjamin, 
James,  and  Joseph  Taylor  f — Yea. 

On  the  9th  ot  June  last  did  you  see  them 
at  any  time  in  the  afternoon  or  e?ening  ^— 
Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — ^About  five  o'clock. 

In  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

Was  anybody  with  them  ? — Isaac  Ludlam. 

And  Isaac  Ludlam,  junior  ? — Yes. 

Had  they  anything  with  them  ? — Some  poles. 

How  many  ? — Three  or  four  a-piece. 

They  were  carrying  them  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

Look  at  those  poles  upon  the  table,  and  tell 
me  whether  they  bore  any  resemblance  to 
them  ? — Yes,  they  resembled  them. 

Which  way  were  they  going  ? — Down  the 
Park-lane,  towards  James  Taylor's. 

That  evening  did  you  see  any  of  the  Lud- 
lams  come  out,  or  go  any  where  ? — I  saw  them 
go  from  home. 

Which  of  them  ? — Old  Isaac,  young  Isaac, 
and  William. 

Isaac's  two  sons  ? — Yes ;  and  Samuel 
Briddon. 

From  whence  did  they  go? — From  Isaac 
Ludlam's. 

From  old  Isaac's  ? — Yes. 

Which  way? — ^They  went  down  the  lane 
towards  Boden-Iane. 

Is  that  in  the  direction  towards  TophamV 
close? — Yes,  Bod  en  lane  is. 

Were  they  armed  ? — Yes. 

How  armed  ? — ^They  were  armed  with  poles 
a  pole  a-piece. 

Were  those  tmch  poles  as  you  had  seen 
before  that  day  ? — ^They  appeared  to  be  such 
as  I  had  seen  before  that  day. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroud. — Do  you  mean  similar 
to  those  yon  had  before  seen  on  that  day^  or 
before  that  day? 

Mr.  Bkhardson, — Do  you  mean  similar  to 
those  you  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  theTaylors 
that  day  ? — Yes. 

That  evening  did  you  go  with  the  last 
wil.ness  Samuel  Taylor  and  anybody  else  ? — 
Henry  Taylor. 

Towards  Wilkinson's  ? — Yes. 

In  your  way  there  did  you  meet  any  ptrty 
of  men  \ — I  met  a  party  of  men  in  Bodei^- 
lane. 

Were  they  armed  ? — Yes. 

How  ? — ^W  ith  poles. 

Had  the  poles  anything  at  the  end  of  them>? 
— Yes,  spikes  at  the  end  of  them. 

When  you  speak  of  poles,  do  you  mean 
poles  with  spikes  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  George  W^eight- 
nan,  with  them  ?— Yes. 
'    Was  anything?  said  to  you  by  any  of  them  ? 
■ — Yes,  they  demanded  us  to  go. 
'  You  and  the  persons  who  were  with  you? — 
Yes. 
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Were  you  obliged  to  go  with  tliem? — James 
Taylor  gave  me  a  pike,  and  demanded  roe  to 
go  down  the  lane  with  them  ;  we  went  down 
to  Boden-lane-end. 

Willingly  or  not  ? — We  refused. 

What  then? — We  must  go,  they  told  us. 

Was  any  thing  done  to  you  i* — No. 

They  told  you  you  must  go  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  ? — Yes. 

pid  you  go  with  them  to  Marriott's,  at  the 
wire-mill  ? — Yes. 

They  got  a  gun  there  ? — Yes. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  detail  of  these  proceed^ 
ings ;  did  you  go  from  thence  to  the  Chester- 
field-road ? — We  went  up  Pentridge-common, 
and  so  on  to  the  Derby-road. 

Did  some  of  them  there  go  off  over  the  heath 
towards  Pentridge  ?— Yes. 

The  others  went  down  the  turnpike-road  ? — - 
Towards  William  Dster'si,. 

Did  George  Weigh tman  go  with  the  party 
towards  Pentridge  ? — Yes. 

And  you  went  with  tlie  other  party  towards 
Lister's.' — Yes. 

You  got  a  gfun  there,  did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Sellars's  ? — Yes. 

And  to  Samuel  Fletcher's  ^ — Yes. 

And  to  Jam^  Turner's? — Yes. 

And  to  Storer's  ? — No,  I  did  not  go  there ; 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Did  you  get  guns  and  men  at  either  of  those 
places  ? — At  James  Turner's. 

What  did  you  get  at  James  TumerS? — 
James  Turner. 

To  join  the  party  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  at  Pentridge  with  them,  or  Pen- 
tridge^lane-end  ? — Yes,  Pentridge  Vane-end. 

'Did  you  go  to  any  houses  there  ? — No. 
-  Where  did  you  remsiin  ? — On  the  road. 
<      While  you  remained  on  the  road,  did  you 
I  hear  any  of  the  partv  rattling  or  knocking  at 
I  any  of  the  houses  there  f — I  heard  them  rat- 
tling at  the  doors. 

I  believe  you  went  with  the*  party  to  But- 
terley,  did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

ToCodnor?— Yes. 

And  as  far  as  Eastvrood  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  escape  from  them? — 
At  Codnor. 

Could  you  ? — No. 

At  Eastwood  you  did  escape  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  more  of  George 
Weightman,  from  the  time  when  you  parted 
with  him,  he  going  towards  Pentridge? — I 
saw  him  going  mp  Pentridge-common. 

Where  did  you  see  him  at  that  time  ?  what 
was  be  doing  ? — He  was  carrying  a  bag  of  bul* 
lets ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  bullets. 

What  do  you  mean  bv  saying,  '^  they  were 
supposed  to  be  bullets  ?' — I  did  not  see  them. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  bag?— Yet, 
jome  of  the  party  said  they  were  bullets. 

Did  you  see  him  after  that,  before  Ttm 
quitted  the  party  at  Eastwood  P-^I  saw  him 
again  at  Pentridge. 

What  was  he  doing  then  ? — ^He  had  a  hoiM 
then. 
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What  was  he  doing  wkh  the  borte ;  wm  he 
letMliDg  it  or  riding  ilf — He  was  leading  it 
then. 

Was  that  Booth's  pony? — ^I  do  not  know 
whose  pony  it  was. 

It  was  a  pony  ? — Yef,  it  was  a  pony  or  a 
horse ;  I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

Did  yoo  see  him  go  off  with  that  f — ^No,  I 
saw  him  in  Pentridge  vrith  it ;  I  did  not  see 
him  go  off  with  it. 

Did  you  see  him  again,  before  you  quitted 
the  party  at  Eastwood  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  on  a 
bridge ;  Langle]r-bridge,  I  think  th^  csH  il 

On  horseback  ?— Yes. 

Which  way  was  be  coming? — He  was  upon 
the  bridji^e  when  I  saw  him. 

Was  that  in  the  way  to  Nottingham  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  meet  him  there  ? — 1  do  not  know 
whether  we  met  him  there,  but  I  saw  him 
tliere. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  anything  more  of  him  after  that, 
before  you  quitted  the  party  at  Eastwood  f — 
No. 

Samutl  Mmriott  iwom. — ^Examined  by 

You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Marriott? — 
Yes. 

He  lires  at  the  wirn-miH  ?—Yes. 

In  the  parish.of  South-wingfleld  ? — ^Yet.' 

Were  you  at  home  with  your  fother,  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  June } — ^Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  that  night  ? 
— Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — About  eleven  o'clock. 

Were  you  all  gone  to  bed  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Wha1>  were  you  disturbed  by  ?— By  a  quan- 
tity of  men  making  a  noise  at  the  door. 

In  consequence  of  this,  did  you  get  out  of 
bed  ? — Yos,  and  went  to  the  window. 

Did  you  throw  the  window  open  ? — Yes,  I 
threw  the  window  open,  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

What  answer  did  you  receive? — ^They  said 
I  must  come  out,  and  go  along  with  them. 

Did  they  say  anything  else  ? — I  denied,  and 
they  said,  I  must  come  out ;  and  then  they 
said  I  must  give  them  the  gun  and  all. 

Upon  their  asking  for  your  gun,  what  did 
you  say  P — I  told  them  we  had  not  one. 

What  did  they  say  to  that  ?— They  said  they 
were  all  our  neighbours,  and  knew  that  we  had 
one. 

Did  they  say  anything  else  ?— They  did ;  they 
were  determined  to  have  the  gun ;  I  told  them 
it  would  do  them  no  good,  there  was  no  lock 
on  it ;  to  which  they  said,  lock  or  no  lock,  they 
must  have  the  gun,  and  if  I  would  not  go 
down  and  give  it  ihero,  they  would  break  open 
the  door ;  I  refused,  and  then  they  said  some- 
thing about  the  pike  men. 

Ini8  conversation  took  place  between  you 
and  the  party,  the  men  who  were  just  under 
your  window  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  aftenvaids  see  another  party  of 


men  ?— Yes,  ther«  was  a  party  of  ra«n  came 
down  our  yard,  who  met  them  just  before  oor 
house. 

Was  it  after  they  had  said  something  about 
the  pike^roen,  that  yon  taw  the  other  body  of 
men  approach  ?-^Yes. 

What  had  they  got  V^  cannot  very  well  say 
what  they  had  got ;  the  test  party  that  came  to 
us  had  five  or  six  pikes  when  they  advanced 
towards  the  door ;  1  went  down  and  gave  tibem 
the  Kun  at  the  parlour  window. 

Was  k  the  first  body  or  the  second  body 
that  advanced  towaida  the  door?— The  first 
bod^ 

How  many  did  you  see  in  all,  do  you  sop- 

Fose  '^ — I  cannot  tell ;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
suppose,  by  the  appearance  of  them. 
Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — I  knew  the 
prisoner,  George  Weightman. 

He  waa  there,  was  ^  ?— Yes,  he  war  oae  of 
them. 

Mr.  EUjah  Hali^  the  elder,  sworn. — Fyaniiiied 
by  Mr.  SoiicUor  GenenU, 

I  believe  you  are  a  former  and  miUer  Hviog 
in  South-wingfield  park  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remembet  your  house  being  attacked 
on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  Jutte  t — I 
do. 

A  few  days  before  that,  had  you  aeen-  the 
prisoner,  George  Weightman,  any  wheiv  ?— -I 
bad. 

How  many  days  before,  do  yoa  think  ?^— { 
do  not  exactly  reooMeet. 

About  how  many  ? — Perhaps  three  or  four 
days  before. 

Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him 
at  a  saw-pit  in  a  field  of  mine. 

Was  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  ? — ^There 
was. 

At  work  with  him? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  his  brother? — I 
do  not. 

Were  they  sawing  timber  at  that  time,  for 
Mr.  Bestwick  ? — They  were. 

Did  ;^y  conversation  take  place  between  you 
and  the  prisoner,  George  Weightman  ? — I  be- 
lieve there  did. 

Relate,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  what  it 
was  tliat  he  kaid  to  you? — I  recollect  very 
little  of  it. 

But  what  do  you  recollect  o£  it-— — 

Mr.  Denman. — He  does  not  seem  to  be  cer- 
tain that  there  was  any. 

Mr.  SoiicUor  GentrmL — Was  there  a  conrer- 
sation  between  you  and  him  ? — ^lliere  was. 

State ».  as  well  as  you  can  recollect,,  what  it 
was  that  passed  ?— -George  Weightman.  said, 
in,  a  few  days  I  should  see  something  that  I 
little  expected  ;  that  it  was  well  known  whea 
arms  there  were  in  tlie  country,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  im 
the  neighbourhood  who  had  profiercd  two 
barrels  of  g^un powder. 

Did  he  state  what  the  gunpowder  was  for  ? 
—I  understood,  by  his  discourse,  there  waa 
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to  be  u  general  riniigy  and  that  it  Wtt  for  that 
purpose. 

Did  he  state,  or  "did  you  leahi  ftotn  htm, 
what  the  risiog  was  to  be  for  P«i-I  do  not  re«> 
collect  any  more. 

I  asked  you  just  now,  if,  on  ^e  tiigWt  of 
the  9th,  your  house  was  attacked,  aboht  what 
hour  was  that  ? — ^About  eleveii  o'doek. 

Who  was  it  that  attacked  your  house  {  What 
persons  T  —  The  persons  that  t  know  were 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  William  Barker,  WiUiam 
Turner,  Manchester  TVimer,  I  would  lay  Ro- 
bert Turner. 

How  many  others  when  6rst  you  saw  tWui  ? 
— I  think  there  might  be  nearly  thirty. 

Were  they  armed  ?-^They  were. 

In  what  manner  ? — With  pikes  and  guns. 

Pikes  such  as  those  t->>Siinilar  to  those ;  slid 
Manchester  Turner  had  a  sword. 

What  did  they  demand  when  they  came  to 
your  house  f — Ijiey  demanded  my  nre-arms* 

Did  you  refuse  ?-^I  did. 

You  at  first  refused } — ^Yes. 

What  did  any  of  thUdtn  say  upon  your  re- 
fusal T — ^They  said,  they  knew  I  had  both  gans 
and  pistols,  and  they  would  have  them. 

Were  there  any  threats  used  'by  them  ? — 
Yes,  (here  were ;  they  threatened  to  fire  the 
house. 

Where  were  yott  when  first  they  came  ?— I 
was  in  tlie  yard. 

Your  door  was  locked,  I  believe  f «^Ye^  U 
was. 

After  those  threats,  I  believe,  the  door  was 
opened  f — ^YeB« 

Some  of  them  went  into  your  house  ? — ^They 
did. 

Did  any  of  them  go  up  stairs?— They  did. 

For  what  purpose  ?— To  fetch  my  sons  out 
of  bed ;  the  captain  had  previously  threatened 
to  blow  my  braids  out  if  I  did  not  fetch  them 
/Out  myselL 

Did  they  bring  your  son  down  stairs  I — They 
did. 

Elijah  Hall  die  younger  ?^Yes. 

Did  they  force  him  to  go  with  them  ?-^They 
did. 

Did  they  procure  any  arms  at  your  house  ? — 
They  did. 

What  arms?— They  took  a  gun,  and  they 
searched  the  house  over  for  more ;  1  had  ano» 
ther  gun  and  a  brace  of  pbtols  in  the  house, 
but  they  did  not  find  them. 

Did  you  ask  them  where  they  were  going  f 
—I  did. 

Which  of  them  ? — ^The  captain. 

That  is  Brandreth  ?— Yes. 

What  did  he  tell  youf— H«  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  learn  ?>^Hr  said 
there  was  a  general  risingthroughout  the  country; 
he  believed  at  that  moment  that  the  country  was 
all  up  in  arms,  that  Nottingham  would  be 
given  up  before  they  got  there,  if  it  was  tiot 
by  that  time ;  h^  believed  It  was  then. 

Was  anything  more  said,  by  any  of  them,  as 
40  their  purpose  in  going  to  Nottingham  f — 


Yea,  there  wu ;  they  said  toy  should  proceed 
from  Nottingham  to  London,  and  wipe  off  the 
national  debt,  and  begin  egain  afresh.  I  then  ' 
asked  them  if  they  knew  the  consequence  of 
what  they  were  doing,  if  they  did  not  accom^ 
piish  their  deifign. 

What  was  to  answer?— 'That  toy  well 
knew  that  what  they  had  done  already  would 
hang  them ;  they  conld  but  be  hanged,  and 
tliey  were  determined  to  go  on. 

uo  you  reniember  any  other  expressions  used 
by  them  ^^^ On  leaving,  the  captain  said,  **  I 
doubt  I  have  hurt  you  by  pushing  my  gun,  if 
I  have  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  let  me  tell  yo\i, 
if  I  had  heard  one  disrespectful  word  of  your 
character  I  should  have  blown  your  brains  out.'' 

Did  they  ton  go  aWay  ?^-They  did. 

Ibey  took  yo«r  son  with  torn  ? — ^They  did. 

Mr.  Elijph  Hall,  the  elder,  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dwman, 

George  Weigbtman  was  not  at  your  bouse 
that  night? — I  did  not  see  him. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  was  there  ? 
— I  have  not. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — I  have 
known  him  many  years. 

He  is  a  married  man  ? — I  suppose  he  is ; 
I  believe  he  is. 

You  know  he  has  a  wife  and  three  children? 
— I  know  he  has  a  wife ;  I  do  not  know  how 
many  children. 

Do  you  know  enough  of  his  character,  as  a 
sober  tmd  peaceable  man,  to  be  able  to  give  any 
account  of  It?— I  do  ;  his  character  is  tot  of 
a  sober  peaoeable  man,  for  anything  that  ever 
I  heard. 

You  were  surprised  when  you  heard  him  in 
the  saw-pit  talking  about  this  risiog  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  a&ainst  the 
part  he  appeared  to  be  taking?— I  did  not ;  the 
reason  was,  I  considered  it  as  an  idle  tale. 

Then  with  tot  impression  upon  your  mind, 
you  made  no  communication  to  anybody  of 
what  he  had  been  statinff  ?  you  did  not  tell  to 
magistrate  anything  of  that  sort  ? — ^I  did  not. 

El§ah  Hall^  the  younger,  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mt.SoUcitor  General, 

You  live  with  your  fetber  at  South-wingfield- 
park  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  on  Monday  night,  the 
9th  or  June,  being  disturlied  in  yt>ur  bed  ? — 
Yes. 

About  what  hour? — Between  eleven  and 
twelve. 

What  dbturbed  you? — A  disturbance  at  to 
door  of  a  irambet  of  people. 

Did  any  persons  come  up  into  yohr  bed- 
room ?— Yes. 

How  many  ? — Perhaps  half  a  dozen. 

Was  Brandreth  the  captain,  one  of  them? — 
No,  he  was  not. 

He  was  not  one  of  thosie  who  came  up  into 
your  room  ? — No. 

What  did  the  persons  say  who  came  into  your 
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room  ? — ^They  demanded  me  to  get  up  and  go 
along  ^ith  them. 

Were  they  armed? — Yea. 

Did  they  asc  any  tbreati  to  you  } — J^ty 
did. 

What  sort  of  threats  ?— They  threatened  to 
shoot  me  if  I  did  not  go  along  with  them. 

In  consequence  of  those  threats,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  there,  did  you  go 
with  them  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  dress  yourself? — I  did. 

Did  they  give  you  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

What  arms  ? — ^lliey  gare  me  a  pike. 

When  you  got  down  stairs  and  were  with 
them,  did  you  see  Brandreth  the  captain  ?-~ 
Yes,  I  did. 

And  many  others  ? — And  seTeral  others. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  your  father*s 
hou^e  ? — I  went  from  there  to  Isaac  Walker's. 

What  was  done  at  Isaac  Walker's  ? — There 
was  a  Rreat  distuibance  made  at  the  door. 

By  tiie  party  you  were  with  ? — Yes,  by  the 
party  I  was  with. 

Did  they  pet  any  arras  at  Walker's  ? — Yes. 

What?^They  got  a  gun  and  a  pistol  at 
Walker's. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Walker's? — To 
Henry  Bestwick's. 

Did  you  get  any  arms  there  ? — We  got  a  gun 
there. 

By  force  ? — ^T!»ey  broke  into  the  house  there. 

From  Bcstwick's  did  you  go  to  Samuel 
HuntN  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  there  you  stayed  some  time  ? — Ves. 

From  Siimuel  Hunt's  where  did  you  go?— To 
Wary  llepworiu's. 

•Were  urras  demanded  at  Mary  HepworUi's  ? 
— ni»^y  were. 

At  liru  were  they  given  or  were  they  re- 
fused ? — Tney  were  refused. 

Was  anyiliiui;  done  there  after  that  refusal } 
— Yes. 

Wh.it  ? — There  was  a  great  disturbance  made 
at  the  door. 

And  at  the  kitchen  window  I  believe  ? — 
Yes,  and  at  tlie  kitchen  window  too. 

Did  the  captain  fire  into  the  kitchen  ? — Y'es, 
lie  did. 

I  bv'lieve  Robert  Walters,  Mrs.  Hepworlh's 
servant,  wa^  shot  upon  that  occasion,  and  died  ? 
— lie  was. 

He  was  shot  by  the  captain  Brandreth  ? — 
Y'es,  he  was. 

After  that  did  they  procure  arms  at  Mary 
Hepworth's  ^ — Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mary  Uep- 
worth'^?— We  went  from  there  to  Pentridge- 
lane-end. 

Did  you  meet  any  other  party  at  Pentridge- 
lane-end  ? — Yes. 

Were  thoy  armed  in  the  same  way  with  pikes 
and  cruns  f — They  were. 

Tlie  party  Ijaving  joined  there,  which   way 
did    they   go  ?— They   went    along  with   the 
ochers. 
Which  way  ? — Towards  Pentridge. 
Did  you  know   any  of  the    persons   who 


joined  you  there  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
did. 

.  Were  they  Pentridge  people,  do  you  know, 
or  did  you  obsenre  them  or  not  T — 1  do  not 
know. 

At  Pentridge  did  they  knock  at  many 
houses  ! — They  did . 

In  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before  } 
— They  did. 

And  broke  into  sereral  houses  there  ? — ^They 
did. 

Did  they  procure  arms? — I  did  not  see 
them. 

Did  you  march  in  order  up  to  Pentridge,  or 
how  ? — Yes,  in  order. 

Where  were  you  formed  in  ranks  ? — In  Pent* 
ridge-lane. 

By  the  captain,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

In  Pentridge  you  contrived  to  get  away  from 
them,  and  returned  to  your  father's  f-— Yes,  I 
did. 

Whibt  you  were  with  them,  did  you  l^emx 
any  of  them  say  where  thev  were  going,  or 
what  they  were  about  to  do  r — I  did. 

Where  was  it  they  said  they  were  going  ? — 
They  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

To  do  what  ? — To  show  themselves  upon  the 
race-course. 

What  did  they  say  they  were  going  to  do  ? 
— ^To  meet  many  other  parties  there. 

What  did  they  say  they  were  then  going  to 
do  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  particular. 

Did  they  say  anything  about  the  parliament  ? 
— Yes ;  they  said  they  were  going  to  pull 
down  the  parliament  house,  and  to  break  the 
laws. 

Elijah  Hull,  the  younger,  cross-examined  by 

Mr.  Cross. 

You  did  not  see  anything  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  during  any  of  the  time  you  have  been 
speaking  of  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  hira  just  before  I 
made  ny  escape. 

But  till  that  moment  you  had  seen  nothing 
of  him,  either  at  your  house,  or  at  Hepworth's  ^ 
— I  had  not. 

£/yciA  Hall  the  younger,  re-examined  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  General, 

WTiere  was  it  you  saw  him  ? — In  Pentridge 
town. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. 

I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  in  South-wing- 
field -park  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  the  9th  of  June  f — About  half- 
past  eleven. 

Were  your  family  gone  to  bed  ? — Yes. 

What  happened  to  you  ?  what  disturbed  you  ? 
— ^The  dog  bari^ing. 

Did  you  get  up  ?— Y'es. 

Wliat  did  you  observe  on  getting  up  ? — I  put 
mv  head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  number 
of  men  coming  into  the  yard. 

What  number  do  you  think  ?— About  fpr^y^ 
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Did  you  observe  whether  they  were  armed 
or  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  armed  apparently. 

What  did  they  do  or  demand  ? — ^They  de- 
manded the  door  opening  first. 

What  further? — ^Tliey  demanded  a  gun  and 
a  brace  of  pistols. 

Did  they  say  what  they  wanted  them  for,  or 
where  they  were  going  ? — They  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham. 

Did  they  say  what  they  were  going  to  Not- 
tingham for  ? — I  asked  them  what  for  ;  they 
said  that  was  no  business  of  mine^  that  they 
were  determined  to  have  my  arms. 

Did  you  give  them  your  arms  ? — I  told  them 
1  had  a  gun,  but  no  pistols. 

What  remark  was  made  upon  that  by  any  of 
the  mob  ? — ^They  said  they  knew  we  had  pistols. 

Did  they  say  what  quantity  of  pistols  ? — A 
brace  of  pistols. 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  told  them  I 
had  not ;  when  they  had  got  the  gun  they  went 
away. 

After  going  away,  how  soon  did  any  of  them 
return  ? — In  a  few  minutes. 

Upon  their  return,  what  did  they  demand  of 
you  r — They  said  they  knew  I  had  one  pistol, 
if  I  had  not  two^  and  they  were  determined 
to  have  it. 

Did  you  give  them  the  pistol  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
forced  to  do  it. 

Do  you  remember  who  took  the  pistol  ? — 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  I  believe ;  the  man  whom 
they  called  their  captain. 

What  did  he  do  with  it?— He  fired  it  off ;  I 
do  not  know  what  he  did  with  it  afterwards. 

It  was  loaded  when  you  gave  it  them  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  they  ask  you  whether  it  was  loaded  ? — 
Yes,  they  did. 

Then  they  left  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  DenmatL 

The  prisoner  was  not  there  ? — I  did  not  see 
him. 

How  long  have  you  known  this  prisoner, 
George  Weightman? — Some  years;  I  cannot 
exactly  say  how  long. 

You  knew  liim  a  boy  ? — No ;  perhaps  two 
or  three  years. 

Have  you  known  enough  of  him  to  be  able 
to  tell  us  what  his  general  character  has  been  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say. 

How  far  do  you  live  from  him  ?•— Three  milis 
and  a  half  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hepworth  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vmtghan. 

You  are  the  widow  of  a  &rmer  at  South* 
wingfield-park  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  June  ?— Yes. 

At  what  time  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June 
was  your  family  disturbed  ? — Between  eleven 
and  twelve. 

What  disturbed  you  ? — A  loud  noise  at  the 
door ;  a  man  calUng  out  for  men  and  gupi« 


I  believe  you  were  in  bed  ? — I  was  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

Did  you  get  up  and  go  down  stairs  f — 
Immediately. 

Whom  did  you  find  in  the  kitchen  when  you 
went  down  stairs  ?— Robert  Fox,  William  Hep- 
worth  my  son,  and  Robert  Walters. 

Fox  and  Walters  were  your  servants  ? — They 
were. 

What  happened  in  the  kitchen  ? — ^They  said 
if  we  did  not  deliver  the  men  and  guns  they 
would  blow  our  brains  out  immediately. 

What  was  done  upon  that  ? — We  told  them 
we  should  not. 

What  was  done  upon  your  giving  them  that 
answer? — They  immediately  broke  the  win- 
dow, and  forced  the  shutters  into  the  room, 
and  fired  immediately  and  shot  Robert 
Walters. 

How  soon  did  he  die  in  consequence  of  that 
shooting  ? — Perhaps  ten  minutes ;  but  I  cannot 
be  certain. 

What  was  done  after  they  had  shot  Robert 
Walters?  —  They  still  kept  making  noises; 
there  were  a  great  many  stones  thrown. 

Did  you  deliver  them  any  arms  ? — ^The  gun ; 
they  still  demanded  a  man ;  I  told  them  we 
could  not  let  them  have  a  man ;  that  I  thought 
killing  oue  man  was  sufficient. 

What  did  they  say  to  that? — I  went  up 
stairs ;  there  was  a  party  in  the  garden ;  I  told 
them  the  same,  that  they  must  go  away. 

What  did  they  do  with  the  gun  ? — We  gave 
them  the  gun,  with  the  butt  end  towards  theiq. 

How  came  you  to  give  it  them  with  the  butt 
end  towards  them  ? — ^They  desired  to  have  that 
given  towards  them ;  I  went  up  stairs  to  tell 
them  to  go  away  ;  they  told  me  if  we  did  not 
retire  from  the  window,  they  would  serve  us 
the  same. 

What  was  Walters  doing  at  the  time  he  was 
shot  ? — He  was  stooping  down,  as  if  he  was 
patting  his  boots  on. 

He  was  not  offering  resistance? — No;  he 
never  spoke  from  the  time  he  came  down 
stairs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hepworth  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Cross. 

You  could  not  see  anything  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  at  your  house  that  night  ? — I  saw 
nobody  ;  it  was  very  dark ;  we  could  just  dis- 
cern the  men  in  the  yard. 

Samuel  Levers  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Clarke, 

Did  .you  in  June  last  live  with  Messrs. 
Wheatcrofts,  at  BuckUind  Hollow  ? — Yes. 

In  what  parish  is  Buckland  Hollow  ?— I  dQ 
not  know. 

How  hx  from  Pentridge? — About  a  mile. 

Do  you  remember  on  the  night  of  Monday 
the  9tn  of  June  being  disturbed,  after  yo^ 
were  in  bed  ? — Yes. 

About  what  hour? — ^About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

What  were  you  disturbed  by  ? — Mr.  Wheatr 
croft's  faming  man  called  me  up. 
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When  yon  got  up  tvlnt  did  ytm  lee?*— I 
went  part  of  the  way  down  stain,  attd  when  I 
got  part  of  the  way  down  ttain,  there  were 
aome  people  in  the  house. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  f — ^No ;  I  turned 
Itftck  to  my  room. 

What  happened  then  when  you  went  back 
to  the  room  f  — A  man  oune  up  with  one  eye 
that  carried  a  sword. 

Did  he  come  into  yonr  room?— Yes;  up 
into  the  garret. 

Have  yon  seen  that  man  since  f — No,  I  have 
not. 

What  did  he  do  when  he  came  up  f — He 
laid,  "  Come,  come,  you  mnst  get  up  and  go 
lions  with  us.^ 

Wiiat  else  did  he  say  ?•— He  did  not  say  any 
more ;  I  got  up. 

What  did  you  do  whep  you  got  up  I — ^I  put 
pkrt  of  my  clothes  on,  and  they  would  not  let 
MM  stop  to  put  on  the  rest;  I  went  down 
stairs. 

What  did  they  do  with  you  !— I  went  down 
lo  the  second  landing. 

How  came  you  to  go  down  to  die  second 
landing  t— There  was  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a 
fnstol ;  they  said  they  had  shot  one  man,  and 
they  would  sem  me  the  same. 

Who  was  that  man  do  yon  know?— He  wai 
ifterwards  called  the  Nottingham  captain. 

Brandreth  ^--I  do  not  know  his  name* 

Did  you  come  down  stairs  ?— «Yes,  I  came 
down  to  the  second  landing;  and  the  man 
with  one  eye  said,  they  had  OMn  men  of  great 
property,  and  were  vei7  sorry  to  do  it ;  but 
there  were  men  from  Sheffield,  and  that  part 
of  the  country,  coming  to  meet  them. 

Did  you  %o  down  stair*  then  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  find  down  stairs  P— There 
were  several  people  in  the  bouse,  I  did  not 
know  them. 

Were  they  armed  ?— Yes. 

How  ? — Some  with  guns  and  tome  with 
spikes. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  where  they 
were  going  lo? — Yes;  they  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham. 

Had  your  master  any  gun  in  the  house  ? — 
Yes. 

What  became  of  that?— Mi.  Wbeatcroft's 
fanning  man,  John  Dexter,  asked  if  be  might 
carry  the  gun,  and  they  permitted  him. 

Did  they  take  the  gun  ? — No,  I  believe  he 
took  it  out  of  the  house  himself. 

Were  you  and  Dexter  compelled  to  go  with 
those  persons  ? — Yes. 

^  When  you  got  out  of  the  house  into  the  yard, 
did  you  find  any  more  persons  there?— Yes, 
several  more  persons  there. 

Were  they  armed  ? — ^Yes. 

With  what? — Some  with  guns  and  some 
with  spikes. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? — No. 

Yon  say  there  was  a  man  there  who  was 
afterwards  called  the  Nottingham  captain,  did 
lie  put  you  into  any  order  f — Why  they  insist- 
ed upon  us  ^oing  on  with  them ;  we  went  to 


PeiitridM4ane-eAd,  and  they  fHrmed  ut  into 
a  nmk  uere. 

Was  there  illy  body  appointed  to  make  you 
keep  in  order  P — Between  Pentridge  and  Pent- 
ndge-lane^«id  he  halted,  and  called  out  for 
any  men  who  had  served  as  soldienk 

Did  any  body  quit  the  mnks  to  fall  out  upon 
that?— Yes;  they  callad  one  man  captain 
Tbmer. 

Did  ytw  hear  that  eaptain  I\inier  say  any 
thing  ?-^There  was  a  lew  of  the  inhabitanu 
that  reftiMd  to  open  their  doors,  and  he  called 
out  for  the  iron  crow. 

Did  they  go  to  iny^doort  after  thnt? — Yes, 
a  few  in  Pentridge* 

Were  there  any  houses  in  Pentridge  broken 
open  ?— TVere  were  several,  I  beliere. 

Was  any  thing  taken  away  from  them  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Did  you  happen  to  go  near  Mr*  William 
Booth's?— Yes. 

Was  his  pony  fetched  out? — ^Yet,  I  bdieve 
it  was. 

Did  you  see  it  ?— I  saw  it  come  out  of  the 
yard. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Geotge  Weight- 
man,  by  sight  f  ^^I  cannot  say  that  I  podtiTely 
know  him. 

Did  you  see  him  that  night  ?-^I  mm  a  tnan 
in  a  large  round  hat,  a  fustian  slop^  uid  a 
pair  of  nistian  trowsers. 

What  is  a  slop?— A  jacket;  but  I  cunnot 
swear  to  him :  I  afterwards  knew  his  tuune  was 
George  Weightman ;  but  I  am  a  stranger  to 
that  part  of  the  country. 

I  ao  not  ask  you  what  his  name  was,  but 
whether  the  man  who  stands  there  is  the  man 
whom  you  saw  ?-^I  am  sure  I  cannot  swear  to 
him. 

What  did  you  see  that  man  do  ? — He  after- 
wards went  down  the  lane. 

How  did  he  go ;  was  any  thing  done  with 
Booth's  pony  ? — Yes,  he  got  on  it. 

Did  he  take  any  thing  with  him  ?— I  saw 
a  bag  of  something. 

What  were  they?— They  said  they  were 
bullets. 

The  men  said  they  were  bullets  ?— Yes. 

Where  was  this  man  that  mounted  this  pony 
going  to  ? — They  said  he  was  going  lo  Notting- 
ham, to  see  how  they  were  going  on  there. 

Which  way  did  he  go  with  the  pony  ? — He 
^ent  down  a  lane  that  goes  to  Butterley-works. 

Does  that  go  down  the  lane  ? — I  am  sure  I 
cannot  say ;  we  followed  him  dovm  the  same 
place. 

You  say  the  people  said  he  was  going*  to 
Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

How  far  did  you  go  with  those  persons  ?— 1 
went  to  the  other  side  of  Eastwood. 

Did  you  go  as  lar  as  Langley-mill  ?— Yes. 

At  Langley-roill  did  you  see  any  thing  of  the 
man  that  went  off  upon  tlte  pony  ?— -Yes,  he 
met  us  at  Langley-mill. 

Upon  the  pony  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? — No,  I 
did  i}Ot  hear  him  ssy  any  thing ;  he  called  the 
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Nottingham  captain  to  bim,  and  the  Notting- 
ham captain  told  U8»  this  man  said»  tb4  things 
were  all  going  on  ver^f  well  at  Nottingtiami 
and  that  Uie  soldiers  were  all  made  up  in  the 
harmcks,  and  there  was  a  numher  oi  people 
on  the  forest  to  meet  them. 

WUiiton  Booth  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gwrney, 

I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge,  do  you  not? 
— Yes. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June» 
were  you  alarmed  by  any  number  of  persons 
coming  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

At  about  what  hour  ? — Between  twelve  and 
one. 

Did  you  look  out  ? — Yes,  I  got  up  to  the 
window. 

Looking  out,  what  did  you  see  F— I  saw  a 
great  number  of  men  standing  at  the  door, 
round  the  door. 

Were  they  armed  ?— Yes. 

How  ?  ^Some  with  guBS  and  some  with 
spikes. 

By  spikes,  do  you  mean  such  things  as  those 
lying  upon  the  table  ?— -Yes. 

What  did  those  men  tell  you  they  wanted  f 
— ^They  called  out  <<  halloo  l*'  I  got  up  and 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  ?  they  said^  *^  I 
want  you  and  your  jmJ* 

What  did  you  say? — I  said,  I  had  no  sun. 

What  was  then  said  lo  yoa  ?— lie  sai^  we 
must  then  come  down  and  open  the  door ;  I 
said,  "  1  cannot  ao  with  you.*'  . 

Did  you  .say  why? — I  said,  1  ira&  ballotted 
for  the  militia,  and  had  to  oome  Vp  Derby  that 
very  day. 

What  reply  was  made  to  thai  ?--^They  said, 
**  we  will  free  you  from  the  militia*  come  down 
stairs  and  open  the  door,  d^  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out." 

Did  you  at  last  come  dowm  sUus  ?^->Yev 

W'hom  did  you  find  ?-^VhenI  etme  down 
stairs  and  drawed  the  bob,  the  doQC  feU  into 
the  house. 

The  door  had  been  reaghly  used,  and  it 
broke  off  from  the  hinp^  f — Yes.  * 

Had  they  been  trying  at  the  door  before  you 
came  down  ? — Yes,  they  kept  beating  the  door 
all  the  time  I  was  talking  with  thenu 

When  you  came  down  whftl  was  said  to  yon  T 
— ^There  was  a  quantity  of  meft  rushed  iiito 
the  house. 

Were  they  aimed  ? — ^Yes,  some  •£  the»» 

Was  Brandieth  one? — ^Yes. 

Was  William  Turner  another  I — ^Yes. 

What  did  Brandreth  then  say  to  you  1-^He 
says,  **  where  are  your  clotbM  f*  I  said  they 
were  up  stairs. 

You  had  come  down  without  your  clothes  1 
—Yea;  he  said,  **  go  aad  put  them  on  imme- 
diately ;"  I  went  up  stairs  as^uack:  as  I  O0«Ut». 
but  before  I  had  pat  ooe  sUKkiog  oa  m4  tied 
it,  they  followed  roe  up  with  a  cftodlt. 

Was  that  Brandreth  ?- One  of  them  wm. 

What  did  he  say  to  you? — He  said,  **  what 
hare  you  been  domg  u  yo^  irtom  dreesedf" 
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I  said  I  would  make  what  haste  I  could^  I 
could  not  find  my  clothes;  he  said,  ^look 
quickly  or  else  I  will  shoot  you.^ 

Were  you  forced  down  stairs  ? — Yes. 

Before  you  were  quite  dressed  1 — ^Yes. 

Were  your  boots  Uced  ? — No. 

Did  you  offer  to  lace  them? — ^Yes. 

UpoB  your  offering  to  bee  them,  what  did 
Brandreth  say  ?— He  said,  **  if  you  stop  tokei 
your  boots,  I  will  shoot  you." 

Did  they  then  force  you  out  into  the  ranks  ? 
— Yes,  they  forced  me  out  of  the  house  before 
them. 

Did  they  put  you  into  the  rank  ? — Yes. 

How  was  the  rank  formed ;  how  many  deep  ? 
— Two  deep. 

How  were  they  armed  ?--  Some  with  guns, 
and  some  with  spikes. 

What  weapon  was  given  you?-^Tkey  did 
not  give  me  any ;  they  asked  me  as  they  took 
me  out  if  I  had  a  gun ;  and  I  said  as  I  was  not 
possessed  of  one. 

Upon  that,  what  did  they  say  ?•— They  told 
me  Uiat  I  must  take  a  fork ;  I  said  I  oouki 
not  find  aoy>  and  did  not  take  any. 

Did  thoso  men  attack  many  other  houses,  be- 
sides yours  ? — Yes. 

And  take  arms  and  men? — ^Yes. 

Among  others,  did  they  attack  Mr.  Slorer^  t 
—Yes. 

Did  they  take* ham  and  hia  gnaf— Yes. 

WhiU  you  were  at  or  nev  Mr.  Storer^s,  do 
you  remember  seeing  the  prisoner  and  a  par^ 
coming  towattda  you  t-*-No»  I  ctaaot  saji  that  I ' 
did. 

Did  you  see  him  ^-^Yes. 

Where  did  yau*see  hint  first? — ^Al  Ptei- 
tridge. 

How  far  is  that  from  Mi.  Stoser's  ?— About 
half  a  miie,  as  nearly  at  I  ca«  teU. 

Who  came  with  him  ? — I  did  not  see  wlia 
came  wilh  him. 

Do  you  remember  after  you  weie  iuPem^ 
tridge,  Brandreth  otdenng  any  gun  ta  he^ 
fired  ?-.Yes. 

Did  he  say  for  what  purpose?— To  ahvm 
them  at  Butterley,  that  they  might  get  is  readi- 
ness. 

Was  the  gun  fired? — ^Yes. 

Was  Mr«  William  Booth's  house  attached  !~ 
Yes. 

I  do  not  mean  yout  house,  I  mean  another 
William  Booth's?— Yes. 

Wte  his  pony  taken  out  of  the  stable  ?— His 
pony  wee  brought  out  ol  the  yaid. 

By  whom } — By  George  Weigh tman. 

JM  you  afterwards  see  Mr.  Storer  put  upon 
thai  pony? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  after  that  hear  Brandreth  give  the 
prisonet  Weightmaaasy  directions  about  that 
pony  ? — Yes. 

Whtf  did  ho  say  to  him?— He  toUL  him  he 
must  take  that  pony  and  go  to  Ifottin^iam^ 
ami  bBMBg  tidings,  and  come  again  to  Lai^gley- 
:  mitt,  ami  meet  mem  atLangley-mitt. 

What  more  did  he  lajrN^I  did  not  hear  hsns 
9fkj  aaythio^more. 
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Did  he  say  anything  about  what  time  they 
were   to  be  at  Nottingham  ?— As  they  were 

Soing  up  Pentrid ge.  Brand reth  said,  Pentridge 
oes  not  appear  to  be  in  readiness  at  all ;  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  the  readiest  place. 

Did  he  say  at  what  time  they  ought  to  have 
been  at  Nottingham? — At  three  o'clock. 

After  Brandreth  bad  told  the  prisoner  to  take 
the  pony  and  go  to  Nottingham,  did  he  mount 
the  pony  and  go  off? — Yes. 

Towards  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

Were  yoo  then  marched  to  Butteriey  ? — 
Yes. 

In  rank? — Yes. 
'  Did  you  there  see  Mr.  Goodwin  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  halted  opposite  the  oflBce  ? — Yes. 
.  Did  Mr.  Goodwin  sp^ak  to  Brandreth  and 
your  men  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  to  Brandreth,  and 
said,  •*  what  do  you  want  ?" 

What  answer  was  given  ? — He  said,  we  want 
your  men. 

Did  Brandreth  say  that? — Yes. 

What  did  Mr.  Goodwin  say? — He  said, 
^*  you  are  too  many  already,  without  you  were 
going  for  a  better  purpose ;  dismiss  your  men, 
and  let  them  all  go  to  their  homes,  you  will  all 
get  hanged.** 

Were  you  then  marched  to  Ripley  town-end } 
—Yes,  over  the  coke  hearths. 

Were  you  halted  there  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Brandreth  then  direct  you  to  do? 
— ^He  halted  us,  and  told  the  men  to  give  three 
huzzas. 

For  what  purpose  ? — To  alarm  Ripley. 

Why  to  alarm  Ripley  ? — For  them  to  go 
along  with  them,  as  l  expect. 

Were  you  then  marched  to  Codnor  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  knock  up  the  man  who  kept  the 
Glass-house  public-house  ? — Yes. 

Was  a  quantity  of  beer  given  to  the  party  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  any  men  join  you  at  Codnor,  who  had 
left  you  for  a  short  time?— Yes;  there  were 
some  came  up  whilst  we  were  in  the  house. 

Who  led  Inera  ? — I  do  not  know  justly. 

Who  were  they  ? — Samuel  Hunt  was  one. 

While  you  were  there,  did  you  ask  William 
Turner  any  question  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  T — I  asked  him  where  they  be- 
gan ?  he  said  at  ten  o'clock  last  night  at  Wing- 
field. 

You,  I  believe,  are  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Wingfield  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  Turner  any  question  about 
Pearson  ?-— Yes ;  I  nsked  him  if  they  had 
called  at  Mr.  Pearson's,  and  he  said  no. 

What  more  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  "  we 
mean  to  call  on  that  beggar  when  we  come 
back." 

Were  you  then  marched  on? — Yes,  very 
soon  after. 

In  going  out  of  Codnor,  were  you  halted  near 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Stirland  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  of  your  party  go  and  search  his 
premises,  for  men  and  arms  ^ — Yes ;  there 
were  some  of  the  party  went  into  the  yard. 

Who  were  they  t— William  Turner  was  one, 


and  Samuel  Hunt  was  another  whidi  I  knew ; 
there  was  not  any  other  that  I  knew. 

How  many  men  did  they  take  away  ? — Three 
or  four. 

Any  arms  ? — ^They  brought  some  forks. 

Some  pitch  forks  r — Yes. 

Did  you  then  march  on  to  Mr.  Itaynor^s  ?'— 
Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Raynor  threatened  if  he  would  not 
go  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  then  marched  to  Langley-miU  ? — 
Yes. 

At  Langley-mill,  did  you  meet  the  prisoner? 
— Yes. 

On  Mr.  Booth's  pony  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  coming  as  if  from  Nottingham  ?^^ 
Yes ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  coining  that 
way. 

What  did  he  say  to  you,  what  news  did  he 
bring  f — Somebody  asked  him  how  they  were 
going  on. 

Where  .^^At  Nottingham ;  he  said,  ^  the 
soldiers  are  all  in  the  hajrracks  ;  they  are  doing 
well ;  march  on  my  lads  as  fast  as  you  can.'* 

Were  yoo  then  ordered  to  march  on,  and 
did  you  march  on  ? — Yes. 

How  far  did  yon  go  with  them  ? — I  went  be- 
yond Eastwood  with  them. 

Did  you  then  get  away  ? — Yes. 

You  left  them  marching  on  towards  Not- 
tingham ? — Yes. 

Was  John  Bacon  one  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  saw 
John  Bacon. 

Was  Thomas  Weightman  another  ? — Yes- 
Joseph  Weightman,  junior? — ^Ye?. 

Samuel  Walters  ? — Yes. 

Old  Isaac  Ludlam  ? — Yes. 

And  his  two  sons? — Yes. 

William  Turner? — Yes. 

Manchester  Turner  ? — Yes. 

Edward  Turner  ? — Yes. 

Joseph  Topham  ? — Yes. 

Samuel  Hunt  ? — Yes. 

John  Onion  ? — Yes. 

Joseph  Savage  ? — Yes. 

James  Taylor .? — Yes. 

Joseph  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

Benjamin  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

German  Buxton  P — Yes. 

James  Barnes  ? — Yes. 

William  Barker? — Yes. 

Edward  Haslam  ? — Yes. 

John  Hor5ley  ? — Yes. 

Were  those  all  armed  ? — Why  I  cannot  say 
justly  whether  they  were  all  armed  or  not. 

Were  most  of  them  armed  ? — Yes,  nnost  of 
them  were. 

After  you  had  quitted  them  and  turned  back, 
did  you  meet  with  anv  person  following  them  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  was  that? — Joseph  Weightman  and 
Nathaniel  Walters. 

What  Joseph  Weightman  is  that  ? — He  b  of 
another  family. 

Did  they  stop  you  ^ — No,  they  did  not  stop 
us. 

They  went  on  after  the  other  party  ? — Yes. 
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Uemy  Hole  sworow— Examined  by 
Mr.  Seigeant  CopUy. 

Do  you  live  at  Pentridee-lane-end  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  oa  the  eTening  of  Sunday 
the  8th  of  June,  seeing  Samuel  Hunt  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  saw  Samuel  Hunt  and  eight  or  ten  others 
stand  before  George  Turner's  smithy  door. 

At  what  hourf — About  nine  o'clock,  or  it 
■liffht  be  turned. 

What  had  you  in  your  hand?— I  was 
coming  along  the  turnpike-road  with  a  jug  of 
milk,  ?rd  he  said,  **  thou  art  fetching  that  for 
these  men  to-oight." 

What  did  vou  say  to  that?— I  said,  **  what 
men  ?" 

What  answer  did  he  make? — ^He  said, 
*'  these  revolutioners  who  will  come  to-night 
or  to-morrow  niffht.^ 

What  answer  did  you  give  ? — I  said,  ^  I  be- 
lieve not ;"  and  he  offered  to  lay  me  a  wager  of 
five  shillings  of  iL 

After  that  I  believe  you  parted  ? — Yes. 

On  the  following  night,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
were  you  alarmed? — About  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock,  I  and  my  wife  were 
alarmed  by  some  blows  coming  upon  the  door. 

What  did  you  do? — I  ^ot  up  to  the  window 
and  said,  **  halloo,  who  is  there,  what  do  you 
wamf 

What  answer  was  given  f — ^They  said  we 
want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with  us, 
or  else  we  will  break  the  door  down  and  murder 
you. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — I  went  down 
and  opened  the  door, 

Whom  did  you  find  at  the  door?— I  found 
four  men,  two  that  I  knew,  and  two  that  I 
knew  not. 

Were  they  armed  ? — ^They  were  armed  with 
pikes. 

Who  were  the  men  that  you  knew  ? — Joseph 
Weightman  and  Joseph  Topham. 

VHiat  passed  when  you  got  down  to  the 
door?-— I  asked  where  they  were  going;  they 
said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham;  I  told 
them  I  could  not  pretend  to  go  with  them,  that 
I  had  no  money  to  take  me  there,  nor  nobody 
to  take  care  of  my  family  %7hile  I  wasgone. 

What  answer  was  given  to  that? — Tney  said 
I  wanted  no  money,  they  should  keep  me  on 
roast  beef  and  ale ;  and  there  was  people  fixed 
to  take  care  of  every  body's  family  tint  went, 
who  would  come  in  two  days  or  under. 

What  further  did  they  say? — I  dressed  me 
and  went  out,  and  a  pike  vras  forced  upon  me. 

Did  they  say  any  tning  about  Yorkshire? — 
Tliey  said  I  had  better  go  that  night  than  stop 
till  morning,  for  they  would  come  in  the  morn- 
ing out  of  Yorkshire  like  a  cloud,  and  would 
take  all  before  them. 

Did  they  say  what  would  happen  to  those 
that  did  not  go  ? — ^That  those  who  did  not  go 
would  all  be  shot. 

After  this  conversation,  what  did  they  do  ? — 
I  dressed  myself  and  went  out,  and  a  pike  was 
forced  upon  roe. 
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Did  this  conversation  3roa  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  pass  before  you  were  dressed,  or  when 
vou  were  dressing  ? — Before  I  vras  dressed ;  I 
had  only  my  breeches  on. 

You  have  said  there  were  four  men  with 
pikes  at  the  door,  did  you  go  with  them  ?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

How  hx  did  you  go  before  you  saw  some 
others? — I  went  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
along  the  turnpike-road,  and  then  I  saw  some 
others. 

Where  were  they ;  near  what  house  ? — Near 
John  Sellars's. 

Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? — They  ap- 
peared to  be  armed ;  some  with  guns  and  some 
with  spikes,  and  some  with  other  weapons. 

What  were  they  doing  at  Sellars's  house  ? — I 
saw  John  Seltars  come  out  of  his  door ;  I  sup- 
pose they  were  stopping  for  his  dressing. 

While  you  were  there,  did  you  hear  a  gun 
go  off? — Yes,  a  little  before  I  got  there  I  did. 

Was  that  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hepworth's 
house  ?— Yes,  I  supposed  it  to  be  there. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  another  party  come 
across  the  meadows,  as  if  from  Mrs.  Hepworth's 
bouse  ? — I  heard  of  one,  I  did  not  see  the 
party. 

Did  they  join  the  party  at  Sellars's  ? — No, 
they  joined  the  party  going  into  Mr.  Fletcher's 
yard. 

Was  that  the  same  party  that  bad  been  at 
Sellars's?— They  joined  the  party  that  went  to 
Mr.  Sellars's. 

And  there  they  joined  the  party  that  came 
across  the  fields  from  Mrs.  Hepworth's  ? — Yes, 
I  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  party. 

Did  they  attack  Mr.  Fletcher's  house?— Yes. 

What  did  they  eet  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  ?— 
They  got  a  gun  and  a  man. 

What  was  the  man's  name  ?— -William  Sliip- 
man. 

Was  he  a  serving  man  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  ?^ 
Yes. 

After  they  had  got  the  man  and  the  gun,  was 
any  order  given  by  any  body  ? — ^The  captain 
gave  orders  to  march. 

Which  way  did  they  then  go? — W'e  went 
along  the  turnpike  a  little  way,  and  we  were 
there  then  divided  into  two  companies. 

Did  the  captain  head  one  of  the  companies  ? 
—The  captain  headed  the  biggest  part  of  the 
men  that  went  towards  the  row  of  houses. 

Who  headed  the  other  ? — ^There  was  Samuel 
Hunt  and  eight  or  ten  others  went  towards 
Samuel  Booth's. 

Was  any  attack  made  upon  Samuel  Booth's  ? 
— Yes,  Mr.  Hunt  knocked  at  the  door. 

What  did  he  knock  at  the  door  with?— With 
his  pike  end. 

What  did  he  demand? — Mr.  Booth  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  and  he  demanded  his 
son. 

What  did  Mr.  Booth  say  ?— He  begged,  as 
he  was  a  neighl>our,  that  he  would  go  off  f^m 
the  house  without  him. 

Hunt  lived  near  that  place  I  believe  ? — ^Yes, 
he  did. 

4  S 
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What  did  Hunt  say?>-Uc  said,  ''nay,  we 
must  have  him,  the  capt;uQ  i»  coming,  and  I  am 
sure  lie  will  not  gt>  wahuut  him." 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ? — Yes;  he  said 
he  had  better  go  that  night  than  stop  till  morn- 
in^r,  for  he  said  they  would  come  out  of  Shef- 
field in  tlie  morning,  and  out  of  Yorkshire,  and 
wcNild  take  all  before  them. 

In  tlie  mean  time  did  the  captain  come  up? 
'In  the  mean  time  the  captain  came  up  be* 
fore  wc  left  the  house. 

What  took  place  afterwards  ? — We  marched 
towards  Mr.  \Vheatcroft*s  at  Buckland  Hollow. 

Who  beaded  that  party  ? — llie  captain. 

Did  you  all  gor — AH  that  were  at  Mr. 
Booth's; 

Did  yon  make  an  attack  upon  Wheatcroft*s 
house  ? — Yes ;  Rrandreih  knocked  with  the  butt 
end  uf  his  gun  at  the  door. 

Without  going  into  the  iiarticulars,  tell  me 
whether  vou  attacked  the  house  and  obtained 
any  thin^  from  it  i — llie  door  was  forced  open, 
and  tlioy  brought  away  three  men  and  a  gun. 

After. YOU  had  attacked  the  house  and  ob- 
tained  tlio  three  men  and  a  gun,  did  you  return 
to  Pcntrid^p-lane-end  ? — W  e  returned  to  Pen- 
tridgc- lane-end,  and  joined  the  other  party. 

After  you  bad  joined  the  other  party,  were 
yoti  formed  in  any  way  ? — We  were  formed  into 
ranks  thrtn-  deep. 

By  whom  ? — By  Brand reth  the  captain. 

Did  nnv  bodv  araist  him? — I  saw  William 
Tumor  :issi>inii;  him  in  the  tirst  part  of  it ;  but 
I  did  not  soe  lum  iu  the  last  part  of  it. 

How  WL*rt'  you  placed  with  reference  to  the 
;l^:n^  yi">u  h:ul  ? — ITio  bipgest  part  of  the 
ruiskvis  were  in  front,  the  pikes  in  the  middle, 
and  a  few  muskets  behind. 

Di.l  you  then  pnx'eed  to  Storer's  house? — 
We  (irocceded  then  along  the  roud  as  far  as 

Was  J(>hn  Sloror  forced  from  the  house? — 
Ho  u.is  broiiijht  and  put  into  the  rank;  he 
¥vus  froin  iho  house  ;it  the  time  I  first  saw  him. 

WiLs  any  IxmIv  set  over  him  to  guard  him  ? — 
llieif  was  ;i  iiuard  tixfd  over  him. 

Armed,  how  .'—Armed  with  a  musket. 

Did  vou  ijo  from  thence  to  Pentridire  ? — 
I  ts. 

Did  you  attnrk  lioust>s  in  Peniridge? — Yes, 
they  atUicked  a  good  many  houses,  and  got 
some  men  and  guns. 

When  you  were  in  Pentridgc,  did  you  see 
the  prisoner,  George  Weightman? — Yes,  I  saw 
him. 

Was  he  on  foot,  or  on  horseback  ? — First 
when  I  saw  him  he  was  on  horseback. 

On  a  pony  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  any  conversation  with  Brandreth? — 
I  saw  him  and  Brandreth  stand  a  little  aside  the 
men,  but  1  do  not  know  what  conversation  they 
had. 

Were  they  conversing  together .? — ^They  ap- 
pcareil  to  l)e ;  1  did  iiot  hear  the  words  that 
passed . 

W  hat  was  the  colour  of  the  pony  ? — Brown. 

liow  w  as  George  Weighlman  dressed  ?--Hc 


was  dressed  apparently  in  a  short  slop^  that 
went  round  him  a  little  below  his  waist. 

After  this  conversation  that  he  had  with 
Brandreth,  what  did  he  do?— ^He  rode  off 
towards  Nottingham. 

WTbere  did  the  party  go  to  from  Pentiidge  ? — 
They  went  along  the  road  to  Butterl^. 

When  they  arrived  at  Battcrlcy  works,  were 
they  drawn  up  ? — ^They  were,  in  ranki. 

Did  any  body  knock  at  the  gates  ? — ^WUlian 
Turner  and  Brandreth  knocked  at  the  gates 
with  the  butt  ends  of  their  guns. 

Did  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  tnanager,  ocme  out? 
— Mr.  Goodwin  came  out  at  the  office  door, 
and  said,  what  do  you  want. 

You  need  not  tell  us  all  that  passed  m  the 
way  of  conversation ;  but  Mr.  Goodwin  came 
out  and  addressed  them  ? — Yes. 

After  that,  was  the  order  given  to  maieh  ?-«- 
Yes,  an  order  was  given  to  march,  and  we  went 
over  the  coke  hearths  to  Ripley. 

Wlien  you  arrived  at  Ripley  was  uiy  order 
given  to  halt  ?  —There  was  order  given  to  halt. 

By  whom  ? — ^Bv  Brandreth ;  be  said,  **  there 
must  be  three  cheers  given  here,  to  let  the 
Ripley  men  know  that  we  are  going.** 

ARer  this  did  they  march  on  to  Codnort — 
Yes,  they  marched  on  to  Codoor,  to  the  Glass- 
house. 

The  Glass-house  is  a  public-house  ? — ^Tca. 

Did  all  the  party  go  to  the  Glass-hovae,  or 
some  part  of  them  to  another  pablic-hoiise  f — 
That  party  all  went  to  the  Glass-house. 

Did  you  get  any  drink  at  the  Glass-house? — 
Yes. 

Was  Jt)hn  Bacon  one  of  that  party  ? — ^Yes,  he 
was. 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  any  thing  in 
the  (ila'^s-house  ? — I  remember  hearing  him 
make  a  speech  in  the  back  kitchen  ;  I  did  not 
hear  it  all ;  he  was  making  it  when  I  went  in; 
I  bad  been  at  the  front  door. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say? — ^TTie  firrt  I 
can  recollect  is,  that  the  govemmei»t  had 
robbed  and  plundered  them  of  all  that  ever 
they  had  ;  that  that  was  the  last  shift  that  ever 
they  could  make;  they  must  either  fight  or 
starve. 

While  you  were  there,  do  you  remember 
Hunt  coming  up  with  another  party  f-^Yes, 
I  saw  Hunt,  and  a  man  whom  they  called 
Manchester  Turner,  come  up  with  the  party. 

Was  a  bill  called  for? — Yes,  there  was  a  bill 
called  for,  of  the  liquor. 

Did  the  landlord  give  it?— Yes,  the  landlofd 
gave  it  either  to  Brandreth  or  to  John  Bacon,  I 
do  not  know  to  which. 

Upon  the  bill  being  given,  what  was  said  to 
the  landlord  ? — ^They  said  it  would  be  paid  in 
a  fortnight,  when  the  job  was  over. 

When  you  leA  the  public  house,  which  w^ 
did  you  march  ? — Wc  marched  towards  Isuig- 
ley-mill. 

Were  you  joined  by  any  of  the  other 
party.' — We  were  joined  by  a  party  that 
came  from  Hartsay,  and  t  party  that  cam« 
from  Swan  wick,   ^om  the  two  other  pubtio> 
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The  two  other  public-bouses  at  Codaor?— 
Yes. 

Was  an  attack  made  upon  Mr.  llaynor*s 
house  in  the  way? — Yes. 

What  was  done? — William  Turner  first 
went  in,  he  ordered  young  Mr.  Kaynor  to 
turn  out,  and  take  his  man  and  his  gun. 

Dill  tbey  threaten  Mr.  Kaynor? — Yes;  I 
heard  them  threaten  to  shoot  Mr.Ravnor  three 
or  four  different  times,  but  I-  could  not  hear 
all  that  was  said,  I  was  not  nigh  enough  to 
the  house. 

They  did  not  succeed  in  getting  young  Mr. 
Kaynor? — They  got  his  servant  man,  a  gun, 
and  a  pitching  fork. 

Do  you  remember  after  you  had  left  Mr. 
Kaynor's  house,  meeting  any  man  on  tbe 
road  with  cows  ? — Yes,  they  took  the  man. 

Did  they  force  him  to  join  them  ?-— Yes. 

When  you  w^ere  near  Langley-mill,  did  you 
see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? — Yes,  I  saw  bkn 
coming  oack  from  Nottin^am,  on  the  horse 
upon  which  I  had  seen  hmi  ride  out  of  Pen- 
tndge  before. 

That  was  just  before  you  got  to  Langte?- 
mill  ? — No,  just  after  we  got  past  Mr.  Bowles*8. 

Before  be  came  up  to  you,  or  spoke  to  yoe, 
had  he  any  conversation  with  the  captain  ? — 
I  saw  him  stand  a  little  on  one  side  the  men 
with  the  captain. 

Speaking  to  him  ? — I  was  not  near  enough 
to  hear  what  they  said. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  see  whether  tbey 
were  spelling  f — ^Yes,  apparently  they  were. 

After  this  conversation,  did  he  ride  along  the 
ranks  P — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  the  men,  as  he  rode 
aloQ^  the  ranks? — I  heard  him  say,  ^  you  have 
nothmg  to  do  but  to  march  on;  they  boo^ 
bardi'd  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  given  up  to  them.'' 

Did  they  mavch  on  ?  —Yes,  they  marched  oh. 

Did  they  pick  up  any  more  men  before  they 
got  to  Eastwood  r— They  took  one  or  two 
about  Langley-mill,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
far  they  went. 

Was  James  Barnes  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  coDversatioo 
with  him  at  £astwood  ?— I  asked  him  what  4ie 
was  going  to  do  when  he  got  to  Nottmgham ; 
lie  said,  they  had  fixed  up  a  new  government 
at  NottinghuD,  and  they  were  going  there  to 
defend  it,  until  other  counties  came  into  their 
terms. 

What  more  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  it  wionk) 
be  soon  all  over ;  for  by  a  letter  which  he  had 
seen  from  London  yesterday,  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  would  be  given  up  to  die  Hampden  ch^ 
paity^  if  tbey.  were  not  iltudy. 

Was  that  all  he  satdP-^He  said,  he  had 
never  been  set  down  more  than-  five  minutes 
at  once,  since  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning; 

Did  yon  ask  him  what  he-  had^'been  doing? 
— ^Yes,  I  naked  him ;  and  he  said  he  had  been 
pioviding.gnne,  spikes,  and  ammunition. 

When  yon  fiisi  got  into  Eastwood,  were  yon 
marching  regularly,  or  had  yen  got  into  di»» 


order  ? — ^When  we  got  into  Eastwood  we  were 
broken  out  of  rank,  and  in  no  order ;  the  men 
appeared  disorderly. 

Were  you  again  formed  into  rank  there? — 
We  were  formed  into  rank  there  again. 

By  the  captain? — By  the  captain,  William 
Turner  assisting. 

Afler  you  had  been  formed  into  rank,  did 
yon  turn  out? — Yes;  I  turned  out  after  f  had 
been  in  a  little  while,  and  stood  a  little  distance 
from  the  men. 

Did  Brandreth  come  up  to  you  ? — Brand  re  lli 
came  up  to  me,  and  ordered  me  into  rank 
again. 

What  did  Im»  say  to  you  ? — I  said,  I  should 
not  go  in  for  him,  or  for  any  other  man. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  if  1  did  not  go 
in  again,  he  would  slioot  me  immediately. 

Had  he  a  gun  at  that  time  in  his  hand  ? — He 
had  a  gun,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  cocked 
the  gun ;  I  stepped  up  to  him  with  a  stack 
paring  knife  I  haa  in  my  hand. 

Having  this  stack  paring  knife  in  your  hand, 
and  stepping  up  to  him,  what  did  you  say  P — 1 
swore,  that  if  be  offered  to  level  the  gun,  I 
would  hack  his  head  off. 

What  did  he  do  upon  that? -He  stood  a 
little  while,  and  then  turned  off. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  ?— I  mairhed  off 
towards  Langley«milL 

That  was  back  again  ? — ^Yes. 

After  you  had  got  a  short  distance,  thirty  or 
forty  y&ids,  did  you  hear  any  thing  ? — I  heard 
a  cry  of,  "  Do  not  shoot." 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,  turn 
round  ? — I  turned  round,  and  saw  Brandretb 
with  a  gun  at  his  vboulder  pointed  towards  w/e. 

Who  was  standing  near  him?— Thomas 
Turner  took  hold  of  the  gun,  and  turned  him  off. 

Upon  that,  did  yon  continue  to  go  back  ?^I 
went  back  a  little  further. 

Did  Joseph  Savace  come  up  to  you  ?— A 
man  of  the  tiame  of  Savage,  I  do  not  know  his 
christian  name. 

Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes. 
-    What  had  he  ? — A  short  pistol ;  it  appeared ' 
to  me  about  a  foot  long. 

Did  he  si^  any  thing  as  lie  eame  up  to  you  ? 
—He  said,  if  I  did  not  turn  back,  tie  would 
blow  n  bullet  thnvugh  me. 

What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  said,  if  he  did, 
that  he  nmst  do  it  before  he  got  too  nigh  me,  or 
I  should  have  a  hw^ut  him  with  that  which  I 
had  in  my  hand.  • 

Upon  that  did  he  leave  you  1 — He  said,  he 
should  be  sorry  to  shoot  me  or  any  other  man ; 
and  then  he  turned  back. 

Did  you  continue  your  return  homewards  ? 
1—1  ^relumed  homewards  f— no,  I  did  not  go 
directly  homewards ;  I  followed  the  men  a  little 
way  to  see  how  they  went  on ;  I  watched -them 
(I -little  wn^,'  and  I  ceuld  see  Uiem  breaking  up 
in  every  direotiea ;  I  conki  here  and  there  see 
afew'g^ 

Deserting? — Yes,  at  every  gate. 

Did  yonnfter^aids  leuim  home? — I  aAer- 
wards  returned  homewards. 
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WhiU  yoa  were  going  kocnewmrdi,  did  you 
vee  any  other  party  ? — 1  taw  a  party  of  about 
fifty  the  first. 

Which  way  were  they  goioff? — Ther  were 
going  along  the  turnpike-road  towarus  Not- 
tingbam. 

Were  they  going  in  the  same  direction,  fol- 
lowing the  other  party  P — ^Yet. 

Did  you  see  any  other  party  ? — I  saw  another 
part^  at  Langley-mill,  against  Mr.  Bowles's. 

W  ere  they  also  going  in  the  same  direction  ? 
—They  stood  still  when  I  first  saw  them ; 
afterwards  they  appeared  to  more,  but  I  was 
not  nigh  them. 

How  many  might  that  party  consist  of  .^ — 
I  thou^t  about  sixty. 

Besides  those  two  parties,  did  you*  see  any 
other  persons  going  in  the  same  direction  ?— « 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

You  got  home  ? — Yes. 

Charla  Wdtert  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Ktaitr, 

I  belicTe  that  you  li^ed  with  Mr.  George 
Aivile,  of  Uartsay,  in  June  last? — Yes. 

He  is  a  £srmer  at  Hartsay  ? — Yes.  * 

In  what  parish  is  Hartoay  ?— In  Pentridge 
parish. 

After  you  were  in  bed,  were  you  alarmed  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  f — ^Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — ^About  a  quarter  before 
three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

What  were  you  alarmed  with  ? — Fi?e  or  six 
men. 

Where  were  the  men  ?— At  the  door. 

Were  they  making  a  noise  ? — Yes. 

What  kind  of  noise  ? — Rattling  and  shaking 
at  the  door. 

Did  they  ask  for  any  thing  ? — Y^es. 

What  I" They  demanded  men  and  arms. 

Did  you  get  out  of  bed  ?— Yes ;  my  master 
first. 

Was  your  master  in  the  room  with  you  ? 
—No ;  but  my  master  spoke  to  them  first. 

What  did  you  do  P-*I  did  not  at  first ;  I 
concealed  myself  in  a  bacon  chest  in  a  room  ad- 
joining. 

Did  any  body  come  into  that  room  ? — Yes. 

And  found  you  ? — Yes. 

They  opened  the  chest  and  found  you? — 
Yes. 

Were  they  armed  ? — Y'es. 

What  with  ? — One  had  a  sword. 

Tliere  were  piore  than  one  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  were  there  ? — Four. 

Was  that  roan  a  one-eyed  man  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  Manchester  Turner  ? — Y'es. 

Did  they  force  you  out  of  the  chest?— Yes. 

What  did  he  threaten  to  do  ? — He  threatened 
to  run  his  sword  through  me  if  I  did  not 
get  up. 

Who  were  the  other  three  persons  in  the 
room  ? — The  one  was  Edward  Turner,  the  other 
Samuel  Hunt,  and  the  other  a  young  lad  ftom 
Swan  wick. 

In  consequence  of  those  threats  did  you  get 
up  ? — Yes. 


Did  you  ask  what  they  wanted? — ^Yes. 

What  did  they  answer? — ^They  demanded, 
that  I  should  go  along  with  them. 

Did  you  ask  them  where  they  were  going  ? — 
Yes. 

What  did  they  say  ? — They  said  they  were 
going  to  do  well. 

Who  said  that ! — I  cannot  poehiTely  recoU 
lect  who  it  was. 

Did  they  say  where  they  were  going  to  ? — 
No,  they  diid  not  say  where  they  were  going  to  ; 
Samuel  Hunt  said,  ^  Do  not  be  against  going ; 
there  is  better  men  than  you  going ;  I  am  going 
myself." 

Did  you  go  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  take  any  other  person  from  tbe 
house  but  you  ? — No. 

Any  arms  ? — A  gun. 

Whose  gun  was  that  ?— The  property  of  my 
maater. 

Mr.  Argile'i  property  f — ^Y^'es. 

Did  he  deliver  it  up  voluntarily,  or  did  they 
force  it  ftom  him  ? — ^They  forced  it  from  him. 

Where  did  you  go  P — ^To  John  BonsaU*s. 

Did  they  get  any  thing  there? — ^Uis  man 
and  his  run. 

How  far  did  he  live  from  Mr.  Aigile's  ?— 
Perhaps  a  hundred  yards. 

Where  did  they  go  next  ?•— To  Peter  Cope's. 

Did  they  take  any  thing  from  thenee?— « 
They  demanded  a  man  and  arms,  and  they  took 
a  gun. 

Did  you  go  to  many  other  houses  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  to  Butterley  ?— Yes,  we  went  to 
Btttterley. 

I  will  not  stop  to  ask  what  passed  there ; 
there  you  were  baited  .' — Yes. 

From  thence  you  went  to  Ripley?— To 
Greenwich. 

And  so  on  to  Ripley  ? — Yes. 

Then  to  Codnorr — Yes. 

Did  any  other  persons  join  you  before  you 
got  to  Codnor  ? — No. 

Where  did  that  party  join  you  ? — At  Codnor. 

W'hcre  did  that  party  come  from? — From 
Swan  wick,  I  suppose. 

What  house  aid  your  party  go  to  at  Codnor? 
—Mr.  Clark's. 

What  was  the  sign  ? — I  do  not  know. 

That  is  not  the  Glass>house,  I  believe?— 
No. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Langley-mill? — 
Yes. 

Were  you  halted  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  of  the  prisoner^ 
George  Weightman  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ?—>Ob 
horseback. 

Which  road  had  he  come? — He  had  come 
from  towards  Nottingham. 

Were  you  in  rank  at  the  time  he  came  f — 
Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say?— He  said, 
^  All  is  well  at  Nottingham ;  rush  on,  rush  on 
my  lads,  they  are  at  it  now  at  Nottingham^  and 
the  job  is  nearly  done." 
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After  Ke  had  said  this,  where  did  he  go  ? — 
lie  went  ioto  the  yard  of  the  public-house. 

With  whom  ? — 1  did  not  see. 

Did  you  see  Brandreth  the  captain  ? — I  can- 
not say  as  to  him. 

Was  any  thing  said,  by  any  body,  as  to 
what  they  were  doing  at  Nottingham,  after  he 
had  gone  into  the  yard  ? — No. 

You  then  marched  on  with  them  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  march  to? — To  Eastwood. 

At  Eastwood  you  took  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping ? — No,  I  offered  to  do  so. 

Could  you  do  it? — No. 

When  did  yon  escape  ? — I  escaped  the  other 
side  of  Eastwood-common. 

Hugh  Booth  sworn. — Examined  by, 
Mr.  Reynolds. 

Are  you  a  wheelwright  ? — Yes. 

On  the  9th  of  June  did  you  live  at  Pen- 
thdge-lane-end  with  your  father? — ^Yes. 

About  what  hourr — Between  twelve  and 
one. 

What  disturbed  you  ? — A  party  of  men. 

What  did  they  do? — They  came  and  knocked 
at  the  door. 

Did  you  get  up  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  down  stairs  ? — Yes. 

When  you  got  down  stairs,  who  was  the  first 
roan  you  saw  ? — Samuel  Hunt. 

Was  he  armed  with  any  thing  ? — ^Yes. 

What  with  ?— With  a  pike. 

Whom  else  did  you  see? — I  saw  Joseph 
Topham. 

Was  Joseph  Topham  armed? — Yes. 

Whom  else  did  you  see  ? — There  were  many 
others  that  I  did  not  know. 

Were  you  forced  to  go  with  them?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  John  Turner's  in  Pentridge- 
lane  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  any  body  say  any  thing  there  ? 
—Yes. 

Whom  ? — Joseph  Topham. 

What  did  he  say  ?— >He  asked  John  Turner 
to  get  up. 

Did  tney  get  Turner  away  ? — No,  they  did 
not. 

Did  you  go  on  to  Anthony  Storer*s  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  John  Storer?— Isaw  him  in  the 
ranks. 

In  going  into  the  Tillage  of  Pentridge,  did 
you  hear  any  of  the  party  tay  any  thing  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  it  ? — Isaac  Ludlam. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? — "  It  is  brought 
to  a  head  at  last ;  we  are  gomg  to  Nottingham, 
there  will  be  a  parliament  formed  there." 

Did  he  say  any  thing  else  ? — He  said  they 
were  going  to  gusurd  it. 

Did  they  go  to  Nathaniel  .Walter's  after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

Was  he  fetched  out?— No. 

Did  they  go  up  to  John  White's  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  them  there  f — No. 

Did  you  make  any  further  inquiry  of  Isaac 
Ludlam? — ^I  asked  him  where  we  were  TOing. 

Did  he  make  any  further  answer? — He  said 
that  they  were  going  to  Noctingbtni. 


Do  you  know  Manchester  Turner  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  a  person  with  one  eye  ? — I  did 
not  see  him ;  I  saw  a  person  with  a  blue  coat 
and  blue  browsers,  who  carried  a  sword. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  they  were  goine 
to  Nottingham  to  unload  the  burthen  England 
had  so  long  undergone. 

Were  you  put  into  the  ranks  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  on  to  Pentridge  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Ann  Viton  ? — Yes. 

She  lives  at  Pentridge  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  stop  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  there  ? — I  heard 
Joseph  Topham  say,  here  are  John  Bacon  and 
George,  we  will  have  both  them  out. 

Did  any  of  the  party  go  up  to  Viton's?— 
Yes. 

Who?— The  Nottingham  captain. 

Brandreth i* — Yes;  William  Turner  and 
Joseph  Topham  went  towards  Viton*s  door. 

Did  you  8ee  whether  they  went  in  or  not  ?— 
No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  body  standing  at  her  door  ? 
— No. 

Where  was  Samuel  Hunt  ? — I  do  not  know. 

When  you  were  at  Benjamin  Topham  *s,  did 
you  hear  any  thing  said  about  the  engine  ?— 
Yes. 

What  was  said  about  the  engine?— I  heard 
one  of  the  party  say,  here  is  our  master's  fore- 
man down  at  the  engine,  we  will  go  and  fetch 
him  up. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  the  party  say  any  thing 
to  that? — Samuel  Hunt  said,  I  will  go  with 
you. 

Did  you  go  on  to  old  Joseph  Weightman's  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  James  Booth's  ? — ^Yes. 

You  mean  yon  and  the  others? — Yes. 

At  James  Booth's  was  any  thing  taken 
away  ? — I  did  not  see  any  thing. 

Did  you  go  to  George  Topham's  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  stop  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  thing  done  there? — The  captain 
said,  bring  me  a  ringer,  and  take  in  Ben  nere. 

The  Nottingham  captain,  Brandreth  ?— -Yet. 

What  is  a  ringer? — An  iron  bar. 

Was  any  thing  done  there  ? — I  did  not  see 
any  thing. 

Vott  went  afterwards  to  W^illiam  Booth's? — 
Yes. 

To  any  other  places  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  of  George  Weight- 
man  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  at 
WilUam  Booth's,  against  William  Booth's 
gate. 

Was  he  walking,  or  what? — He  was  leading 
a  pony. 

Did  you  hear  the  party  say  any  thing  about 
him  or  his  pony  ? — No ;  John  Storer  was  upon 
the  pony. 

Did  yon  afterwards  see  any  body  else  upon 
the  pony? — I  saw  George  Weigfatman  atter- 
wards  upon  the  pony. 

Did  be  go  away  ? — Yes. 
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Wat  any  tbias  said  by  the  party  as  to  where 
lit  was  gone  ? — I  did  not  hear  any  thins. 

You  went  on  to  the  Butteriey  works  r«— Yes. 

After  you  had  gone  from  Buiterley^  did  any 
other  persons  join  yonf— -I  went  no  further 
than  Butteriey. 

You  ffot  into  the  office } — Yes,  I  did. 

Besides  those  you  hare  memioned,  whom 
else  did  you  see  there;  did  you  Me  William 
Ludlam  ? — Yes. 

Joseph  Samge  P— Yes. 

Whom  else  did  you  aee»  Joseph  Taylor? — 
Yes. 

Benjamin  Taylor  ?— >Yes. 

James  Taylor  ? — Yes. 

Alexander  Johnson  ? — ^Yes. 

You  have  mentioned  George  Weightman, 
any  other  Weight  man  ?-^bsrab  Weightman^ 
William    Wei^tman,   and  Thomas  Weighl- 


Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  o/ 
Samuel  Walters^  or  Dudley? — Yes;  I  saw 
lum. 

He  was  of  the  party  ?•- -Yes,  he  was. 

Were  those  persons  armed  f — ^Yes. 

AU  ?^Yes. 

Mr.  Joim  Siarcr  sworn. — Rjcamined  by 
Mr.  Rkk^tbom. 

I  beUtre  yon  are  a  Amner  at  Pentridge-lane- 
endf— Yet. 

The  ton  of  Anthony  Stocer  ?*— Yes. 

Were  you  disturbeci  at  any  time  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  June,  and  1>f  what? — By  a  body 
of  armed  men. 

Doing  what  ?  how  did  they  disturb  you  ? — 
They  presented  guns  ai  me. 

Did  you  hear  any  noise  first  of  all  ? — Yes, 
a  Tiolent  knocking  at  the  door. 

Did  they  >say  any  thing  ? — Yes. 

What  did  they  say  r — ^They  said^  "  damn 
your  eyes,  come  and  go  with  us,  or  wc  will 
shoot  you. " 

Did  you  go  to  the  window  to  look  out  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  sec  any  number  of  armed  men 
when  you  looked  out  of  the  window  f — Yes,  I 
saw  twelve  or  fifteen. 

Did  they  do  or  say  any  thing  to  you  at 
that  time  ? — ^They  said,  they  would  shoot  me 
if  I  would  not  go  with  them. 

Did  they  or  you  say  any  thing  more  ? — I 
asked  them  if  there  was  no  excuse ;  they  5aid, 
no. 

What  was  further  said? — They  said,  the 
captain  had  shot  Uepworth*s  man,  and  all  must 
go,  or  be  shot. 

In  consequence  of  the  threats  used  to  you, 
did  you  come  down  and  join  them  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

Did  til ty  demand  your  arms? — ^Yes;  they 
demanded  ray  gun,  or  they  would  shoot  me, 
and  all  in  the  house. 

Was  any  thing. said  about  ammunition? — 
They  masked  me  if  the  gun  was  loaded  ?  I  told 
them  not ;  they  asked  me  if  I  had  any  shot  and 
powder  ?  I  told  them  I  h%d  a  little  shot;  they 


said,  it  did  not  mem,  they  should  toon  baye 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

Did  you  bring  your  gun  with  you  when  you 
went  out  ? — ^Yes,  I  took  an  old  gun  with  me. 

I  believe  you  pretended  to  be  sick  ? — I  told 
them  I  had  been  very  unwell  the  day  before, 
and  was  not  fit  to  go  with  them,  and  could  noc 
carry  the  gun ;  they  said,  it  must  go  by  the 

\Vhat  did  you  say  to  that?— I  asked  them 
where  the  baggage  was. 

What  answer  did  they  make?— Thai  they 
had  not  any,  but  soon  should  have. 

Did  you  ask  any  question  about  what  their 
object  was,  or  where  they  were  going  to  ? — I 
asked  them  where  they  were  going  to. 

What  answer  was  given  P — ^TTiey  said,  to 
Nottingham ;  that  there  was  a  general  rising ; 
that  twenty-fire  or  thirty  thousand  were 
comiilg  from  Sheffield;  that  several  hundred 
thousand  would  be  assembled  that  day  ;  thai 
liberty  would  be  plained ;  and  an  end  of  slavery. 

Did  you  Ro  with  them  into  Pentridge-lane  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

Was  the  body  there  formed  into  ranks  F— 
No ;  they  waited  for  the  captain  and  the  main 
body  coming  from  the  lane  end. 

Did  the  captain  and  the  main  body  come 
and  loin  them  r — Yes,  they  came  up. 

What  was  then  done  ? — ^The  captain  ordered 
them  to  fall  in  three  deep. 

Was  that  done  ?— Yes. 

What  else  was  done? — He  asked  if  there 
were  any  men  who  could  do  their  duty,  or  who 
had  been  in  the  militia;  if  there  was,  they 
must  fall  out. 

Did  any  fall  out  in  consequence  of  that  ? — I 
believe  some  did. 

Was  the  body  formed  three  deep  ? — It  was. 

Were  there  any  persons  who  acted  as 
officers  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  rear  guard  ? —There  was  an 
advance  and  rear  guard  appointed. 

Being  formed,  did  you,  by  the  captain's 
order,  march  to  Pentridge  ? — We  did. 

Were  houses  attacked  there? — Different 
houses  were  broken  open,  and  men  and  guu» 
taken  out. 

Who  were  the  active  persons  employed  ? — 
Jeremiah  Brand reth. 

Any  others ?^A  young  nuiahe  called  Man- 
chester Turner,  William  Turner,  Isaac  Ludlam  , 
George  Weigh tman  the  prisoner  oppeared  ver^ 
active. 

Any  other  in  particular? — Yes,  several 
more ;  Samuel  Hunt  and  others. 

Active  in  what  you  have  been  mentioning ; 
attacking  the  houses,  and  taking  the  guns  and 
the  men  ? — Yes. 

At  Pentridge  vou  contrived  to  effect  your 
escape  ? — Yes,  I  Signed  myself  ill. 

After  being  threatened  very  hard,  you  were 
permitted  to  make  your  escape? — Yes. 

Did  this  body  of  armed  men  ui^rch  away 
from  Pentridge  soon  after  ? — They  did. 

Soon  after  they  were  gone,  did  you  go  to 
William  Weightmans  house? — Yes,  I  did. 
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You  went  in  company  with  William  Booth,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

Did  YOU  find  any  thing  there  P—HMie  was 
a  bag  of  bullets. 

Of  what  size  or  weight  ? — Of  difiereut  siies ; 
I  thought  about  four  or  five  stone  weight. 

Did  William  Weightman  say  anv  thnng  to 
you  about  them  ? — He  said  he  must  (oUow  with 
the  bullets. 

Follow  whom? — ^FoRow  the  artaed  men. 

What  did  William  Booth  and  yourself  do,  in 
consequence? — We  adTised  him  not,  but  to 
hide  them  and  himself  too;  he  said  he  must 
take  them,  or  he  should  be  shot. 

Did  you  go  for  a  constable? — Yes,  I  went 
with  Booth  to  Edmund  Clarke,  a  constable. 

To  fetch  him?— Yes. 

In  order  to  prevent  his  carrying  the  bullets? 
•^Yes,  to  take  them  away. 

Did  you  return  with  the  constable  to  William 
Weightman *s  house  ? — Yes. 

Where  you  had  seen  the  bullets  ? — ^Yes. 

Could  you  get  into  it? — We  did  not  go  in ; 
his  wife  stood  at  the  door,  and  held  it  in  hfr 
hand. 

Could  you  find  either  William  Weightman 
or  the  bullets  ? — >No ;  she  said  the  bullets  were 
gone. 

You  did  not  see  them,  or  William  Weight- 
man  ? — No. 

How  long  might  you  have  been  absent  in 
going  for  the  constable  and  returning  ? — Not 
more  than  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  John  Siorer  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Denman, 

You  pretended  to  be  ill,  you  say  ?•— Yes. 
-    In  consequence  of  your  appearing  to  be  ill, 
did  some  of  those  persons  hold  you  upon  the 
pony  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  who  did  that?^George 
Weightman  was  one. 

WUliam  Shaman  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  J.  Balguy. 

W'ere  you  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Fletcher,  m  the  month  of  June  last?— Y«s. 

He  lives  at  Pentridge-lane^nd  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  beine  disturbed  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  June  ?— Yes. 

What  disturbed  you  ?-*A  knocking  at  the 
door. 

What  time  of  the  night? — ^About  twelve 
o*clock. 

Did  you  get  up  ?— Yes. 

Whom  £d  you  find  thtre  ?— Joseph  Top- 
ham. 

Did  you  find  many  persons  there  ?^«Yes. 

Armed  or  mianned  r— They  vrere  avmed. 

What  did  they  waort?— They  wanted  a  man 
and  a  gun. 

Did  they  take  a  gun  ? — ^Yes ;  I  gave  it  tiiem 
through  the  window. 

Did  they  force  you  to  join  them  ? — ^Yes. 

When  you  j<Mned  them,  how  many  persons 
did  you  find  in  that  body? — I  can  hardly 
answer ;  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen. 


When  yon  ^ot  into  the  lane,'howaaany  were 
there,  thirty  or  forty-l--^Yes,  I  dare-say  there 
were. 

Did  you  go  'with  'them  to'Pentridge^owD? 
— Yes. 

When  you  got  to  Pentridge-town,  do  yon 
remember  seeing  the  prisoner,  George  Weight- 
man?*^  Yes. 

Had  he  marched  with  you  to  Pentridge- 
town,  or  did  he  join  yon  there?— <I  did  not 
see  him  till  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  Pentridge- 
town. 

Were  you  in  ranks  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  the  prisoner  ? — ^Tlve  first 
that  I  saw  of  him  was  at  te  bottom  'Of -Pettt- 
ridffe. 

Were  yon<roarehing  on,  or  were  yon  haItiB|f 
at  the  time  ? — ^W-e  wexe  halted. 

Was  he  in  the  ranks  himself,  or  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  ranks  ? — He  was  by  the  side  of 
the  ranks  when!  saw  him. 

Do  you  remember  a. person  of  (he  name  of 
Tapleton  coming  up  to  the  prisaner,ind'speik- 
ing  to  him  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  hhn  ?— He  told^himtbere 
were  two  banele  df  gunpowder  in  Mr  .^Harvey's 
waiehoose  at  lieage,  but  they  had  nMMren^ 
enough  to  get  it  fna. 

Did  the  prisoner  say  any  thing  to4ihn^<— I 
did  not  hear  him. 

Do  yon  remember  going  Hm  to  fames 
Walters's?— No. 

In  Pentridge?— N0|  I  went  ttesr  te  fanes 
Walters's. 

W*hen  you  vrere  near  to  James  WstHers^ 
did  you  see  the  prisoner? — ^Yea. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thinr  at  that 
time  ? — Vesy  he  came  nito  Ae  house  I  "was  in, 
to  light  a  candle. 

vThat  hovse  was  that  ? — Thomas  Shipman's. 

How  far  was  that  from  Waltere*s  house  f*^ 
About  twentT  yards, 

What  did  he  say  when  he  came  to  light  the 
candle  f — He  said,  "  «i«ll,  lads,  we  are  going 
to  draw  the  badger." 

Had  they  before  been  talking  of  going  to 
Walters's  house,  and  takhig  Widters  ont  ^M 
— ^I  had  not  bessd  that. 

I  belieTC  yon  went  with  this  paity  as  fhr  at 
Langley-mill  ? — ^Yes,  to  KimberlcT. 

Tk>  yon  remember  after  you  had  seen  te 
prisoner  in  Sbipman*s  house,  seeing  the  pri- 
soner  again  ? — Yes. 

Where  was  that  ?— At  Mr.  Booth's  in  Pent^ 
ridge. 

Did  you  see  him  take  Booth>B  pony  ? — No. 

Did  YOU  see  him  oo  the  pony  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  ride  away  from  you  on  4bt  pony?—* 
Tea,  he  Tode  down  tewaras  Butterley. 

Is  that  in  the  road  towards  Nottingham?-* 
Yes. 

I  think  yon  say  yon  ocwtaned  with  ibom 
persons  to  Kimberley  ? — ^Yes. 

How  far  is  that  from  Nottingham  ?— 1  do  not 
know,  about  fire  miles,  I  think. 

When  was  the  next  time  that  you  saw  the 
prisoner  ? — At  Langley-mill. 
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Was  he  on  horseback  at  that  time  ? — Yei. 

Which  way  was  he  riding  ? — ^Towards  us. 

You  were  inarching  towards  Nottingham, 
and  he  was  riding  as  from  Nottingham^  and 
met^ou? — Yes. 

>\  ere  you  marching  in  ranks  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes ;  sQme  of  us,  not  all. 

Did  you  hear  tlie  priiioner  say  any  thing? — 
Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? — ^Thcy  ajtd 
how  they  were  going  on. 

How  tliey  were  going  on,  where  ? — At  Not* 
tint;ham. 

What  did  lie  say  to  that? — lie  said,  well, 
the  soldiers  were  in  ihe  barracks,  the  town  was 
taken,  we  should  march  forwards,  and  we 
should  have  notlkiog  to  do  when  we  got  there. 

Santutl  Clifton  sworn.— Examined  by 
^fr.  Solicitor  General. 

I  believe  you  live  near  Kimberley  ? — Yes. 

Does  your  house  adjoin  the  turn  pike -road  ? 
— It  is  close  by  the  turnpike-road. 

How  far  is  that  from  Nottingham? — Six 
miles;  a  trifle  above  six-miles. 

Is  that  the  road  from  Pcntridge  and  Ripley 
to  Nottingham  ? — It  is  the  road  from  Ripley. 

Do  you  know  lAns;ley-mill  ? — Yes. 

It  is  the  road  leading  from  Langley-mill  to 
Nottingham  ? — ^Yes. 

Karly  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  June,  do  you 
recollect  seeing  any  person  going  along  (he 
road  on  a  pony  I — ^To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  a  wet 
mornini; ;  1  had  no  clock  in  the  liousc. 

Were  you  getting  up  at  the  time? —I  was 
just  turning  out  tu  open  my  winduw-^huttc^s. 

What  sort  of  a  person  was  it  upon  the  pony  ? 
— A  stout  welUbuili  man. 

IIuw  wxs  he  dressed  i — In  a  kind  of  a  slop 
dress  with  trowsers. 

Which  way  was  he  going  ? — ^Towards  Not- 
tincham. 

i)i'l  he  say  any  thing  to  you? — He  asked 
mc  if  I  liad  sct-n  a  body  of  men  go  by. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ? — I 
told  him  nu,  that  I  was  but  just  got  up. 

What  did  he  say  to  thatr — He  told  me  I 
should  soon  see  them  coming  by. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  then  ? — I  asked  iiim 
what  was  amiss ;  and  he  told  me  he  supposed 
Nottingliam  was  taken  by  that  time  : — in  the 
next  place,  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going ; 
he  said  he  was  going  to  Nottingham  for  orders 
to  know  if  he  was  to  bring  the  men  up. 

What  more  did  you  say  to  him? — I  asked 
him  the  sense  of  it,  and  he  said,  "  liberty,** 
and  rode  off. 

Which  way  did  he  ride  off  ?~Towards  Nou 
tingham. 

Did  you  sec  the  same  man  again  in  the 
course  of  that  morning  ? — I  went  and  reported 
the  circumstance. 

You  went  and  reported  the  circumstance  to 
somebody ;  I  must  not  ask  you  the  particulars 
of  that  :  did  you  see  the  same  man  again  in 
tlie  course  of  that  morning  ?— In  the  course  of 


an  hoar  and  a  half,  I  met  the  same  man  on  his 
return ;  I  liad  no  watch  in  my  pocket,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  about  that  time. 

\Vhere  were  you  ? — Near  the  tan  yard. 

Near  Kimberley? — About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  house. 

Nearer  Nottingham? — Nearer  Ripley-road. 

Did  you  ask  him  any  thing  on  his  return  ? — 
I  asked  him  how  they  were  getting  no  in  Not- 
tingham ;  he  told  me  the>-  had  been  at  it  all 
night,  but  no  lives  lost.  I  asked  him  if  the 
soldiers  were  out  of  the  barracks,  he  said  they 
durst  not  come  out. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ?*I  will  repeat 
the  whole  :  i  asked  him  if  he  was  a  servant  or 
a  neighbour ;  he  said,  no ;  he  came  from  Pent- 
ridge,  he  had  orders  to  bring  his  men  up,  ar.d 
he  rode  off  towards  Ripley. 

Air.  George  Goodwin  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Vaygham, 

I  believe  you  were  the  managing^  cleric  at 
the  Buiterley- works,  in  the  month  of  June 
last  ? — I  was. 

Tell  me  on  what  day  preceding  the  9th  of 
June,  you  swore  in  any  special  constables  ? — 
On  the  7th,  the  Saturday  preceding. 

How  many  did  you  swear  in? — About  a 
hundred  and  fifteen,  or  a  hundred  and  sixteui^. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  or  the  mumint; 
of  the  10th,  did  you  ^ce  .iny  persons  a>- 
semblfd  Y — On  the  morning  of  the  lOtli,  a 
little  after  three  o'clock,  I  saw  the  prisoner 
Weigh  tman. 

Did  you  know  him  before  that  time?— I 
did. 

What  was  he  duing,  on  foot  or  on  horsebnck  ' 
— He  was  on  horseback,  ridini;  from  IVntnd^c 
towards  Nottingham,  past  the  Butterley-work*. 

Did  you  speak  tu  hiui  I — I  did  ;  1  calltd  to 
him  to  stop. 

Did  he  make  you  any  answer? — He  did  not : 
he  merely  turned  his  head  round  and  rode  ofi'. 

In  what  direction  .' — In  the  direction  ot' 
Nottingham. 

How  soon  after  he  had  rode  off,  did  yo\i 
see  any  body  of  persons  coming  towards  your 
works? — \'ery  soon  afterwards;  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes. 

What  did  you  sec? — A  body  of  men  march- 
ing on  the  road  from  Pent  rid  cc 

Were  they  armed  ? — They  were  armetl  ;  the 
greater  part  with  guns,  and  some  with  pikes, 
and  there  were  a  few  that  had  no  arms. 

Were  they  marching  orderly  '* — ^Thcy  were 
marching  in  regular  military  order,  like  abody 
of  soldiers. 

When  they  came  to  your  works  did  they 
stop  ? — ^Tliey  marched  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
iron  works,  which  were  closed,  and  there  the 
captain  halted  and  fronted. 

Who  gave  the  order  ? — ^Tlie  captain,  Brand- 
reth;  **  Haiti  to  the  right  face,  front  V 

I'pon  that  being  done,  what  followed  ?^  I 
said,  "  What  do  )0u  want;  what  is  your  ob- 
jrcl  here;"  he  said,  "  We  want  your  roea.** 
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TIm  eapuin  Mid  that r— Yes;  I  said,  ''you 
shall  not  nave  one  of  them ;  you  are  too  many 
already,  except  you  were  going  for  a  better 
purpose ;"  I  Did  them  disperse,  and  told  them 
the  law  would  be  too  strong  for  them,  that 
they  were  going  with  halters  about  their  necks, 
and  would  all  be  hanged. 

What  became  of  them,  after  some  further 
conversation? — ^The  captain  gave  them  the 
word  ''  March  1"  and  tney  went  away. 

After  they  were  gone,  were- they  followed 
by  any  other  body  of  persons? — There  was 
another  body  came  in  aoout  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

How  many  ?— About  forty,  I  should  think ; 
but  I  was  not  very  near  them ;  they  did  not 
come  so  far  as  the  office. 

Was  that  body  armed  ? — ^They  were,  as  far 
as  I  could  see. 

After  that  body  had  passed,  were  they  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  individual  that  you  knew  ? 
—They  were ;  in  about  half  an  hour  William 
Weightman,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  and 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  came ; 
Joseph  Weightman  was  on  horseback. 

Did  you  stop  Weightman,  and  take  any 
thing  from  him? — I  stopped  him,  and  took 
'from  him  a  bag  of  bullets. 

Is  Uiat  the  bag  ?•— That  is  the  bag. 
Do  you  know  what  weight  of  bullets  there 
were  ? — About  eiglity-fbur  pounds  weight. 

Of  different  sizes  f — Yes,  there  are  a  great 
Tarietv  of  sizes,  for  various  bores. 

Dia  you  find  any  thing  besides  bullets  ?— 
There  are  moulds  for  making  cartridges,  and 
paper. 

Was  there  any  smaller  bag  within  the  bag? 
— ^There  was  a  smaller  bag  within  the  larger 
bag;  a  stocking  foot,  or  something  of  that 
kind :  this  is  it  [producing  iti. 

What  did  that  contain? — Tiktre  were  bullets 
in  that. 

D^  you  know  bow  many  rounds  of  baU  there 
are? — I  think  there  maybe  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  balls  of  different  sizes ;  I  can- 
not say  exactly,  but  that  is  my  guess. 

You  have  told  us  before,  you  had  sworn  in 
special  constables ;  had  you  made  any  prepa> 
rations  before  hand  for  defending  your  works  f 
— We  had  on  the  Monday  afternoon ;  we  had 
caused  a  few  pikes  to  be  made ;  we  expected 
finom  the  appearances  there  would  be  a  dis- 
turbance. 


Mr.  George  Goodmin  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  DetuMtn. 

How  long  have  you  known  this  young  man  f 
—Several  years. 

As  many  as  ten  ? — Not  so  many  as  ten,  I 
should  think. 

Do  you  know  what  character  he  has  borne, 
as  a  peaceable,  sober,  quiet  man  ? — I  do  not 
know  much  of  his  character;  he^was  in  our  ser- 
vice for  some  time ;  he  then  behaved  property 

You  do  not  know  what  his  general  character 
has  been  since  that?— 1  do  not  know  further 
than  his  character  while  he  vras  with  ns. 

VOL.  XXXII 


Willimn  Roper  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Clarke. 
Where  do  you  live  ? — ^At  the  race  stand  on 
Nottingham  Forest. 

Were  you  coming  home  from  Nottingham  to 
your  own  houSe  on  Monday-night,  the  9th  of 
June  ? — Yes. 

About  what  time  ?-<-About  half  past  eleven 
o'clock. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  upon  the  forest  as 
you  came  along  ? — Yes. 

Many  ?-— I  saw  two  men  first  on  the  race 
course,  and  two  afterwards ;  after  that  consi- 
derably more. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  any  other  men  ? — 
Yes. 

How  many  do  you  think  ? — ^I  should  suppose 
about  a  hundred. 

How  were  they  when  you  first  saw  them  ; 
standing  still,  or  going  on  ? — Standing  still. 
Drawn  up  in  line  ? — Yes. 
Had  any  of  them  any  thing  with  them  ? — 
Yes. 

What  vras  it  ?— Long  poles  in  tlieir  hands ; 
those  to  the  right  of  the  line,  not  all  of  them. 

How  many  might  there  be  with  poles  of 
those  you  saw  f — About  a  dozen. 

Were  they  such  sort  of  poles  as 'those  upon 
the  table?— Yes. 
Did  you  go  into  your  own  house  f — ^Yes. 
Did  you  see  any  thing  more  of  those  men  f 
— Yes. 

Where  f — ^Under  the  piazzas  in  front  of  the 
stand. 

Under  the  piazzas  in  front  of  your  house  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  to  you? — I  went  out 
of  the  house,  and  saw  the  people  come ;  and 
after  that  I  went  in,  and  locxed  the  door; 
about  one  o'clock  there  was  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  door ;  I  went  to  4he  door,  and  asked 
them  what  they  wanted  ;  they  asked  me  if  I 
had  got  any  fire-arms  in  the  house ;  I  told  them, 
yes,  I  had ;  they  told  me  I  must  deliver  them 
up  to  them ;  1  told  them  I  would  not ;  they 
said,  if  I  would  not,  they  should  be  under  th« 
necessity  of  breaking  the  door  open,  and  taking 
them  by  force. 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  told  them,  if 
they  did,  T  would  blow  the  first  man's  brains 
out  that  entered. 

Did  you  hear  them  say  any  thing  upon  that? 
— Yes ;  they  said,  would  I  ?  I  said,  yes ;  the}' 
then  called  the  men  with  the  fire-arms. 

What  did  they  say? — A  man  at  the  door 
said,  ^  the  men  vrith  the  fire-arms  come  fo^* 
vrard  I"  The  place  is  paved  vrith  flag  stones ;  I 
heard  a  bustle  upon  the  floor,  and  then  I  beard 
one  come  forward,  who  asked  how  many  ama 
I  had  ;  I  told  them  I  had  two,  a  rifle  piece  and 
a  fusee.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  give  them 
to  them :  I  told  them,  no ;  they  asked  me,  if  I 
would  sell  them ;  I  told  them,  no,  I  vrould 
neither  sell  them  nor  give  them,  I  would  not 
part  with  them. 

Did  they  ask  any  other  tpiettiona  ?— No,  I 
do  not  reooUeot  any  others. 
4T 
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What  became  of  them  ?— Tlwy  asked  me  if 
I  had  not  more ;  I  told  them,  no,  I  had  not ; 
and  then  ihey  told  me,  they  understood  there 
were  some  arms  lodged  there;  I  told  them 
there  were  no  arms  there 'hut  mj  own ;  bat  if 
they  disputed  my  word,  if  they  would  draw 
back,  and  select  one  of  their  party,  he  should 
come  into  the  house,  but  I  told  them  if  a 
second  came  in,  that  I  would  run  him  through, 
thatl  was  prepared  for  them. 

About  what  o'clock  was  it  when  they  left  the 
piazzas  ?~ About  two. 

You  saw  no  more  of  them  i — ^No. 

Did  you  find  that  they  left  any  thing  behind 
them?— I  went  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  found  a  pole  at  the  door. 

That  sort  of  pole  ? — Not  so  good  as  one  of 
those. 

Captain    Frederick    CkarUt  PhiUft    sworn. — 
Examined  by  Mr.  Guntfy, 

1  bclieTC  you  are  a  captain  in  the  15th 
Hussars? — I  am. 

On  Monday  the  9(h  of  June  last,  were  you 
stationed  at  Nottinsbam  barracks  ? — I  was. 

In  the  evening  oi  that  day,  was  Nottingham 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  or  of  commotion  ?-*I  under^ 
stood  it  was  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  there 
w€re  troops  sent  for  from  the  barracks  by  the 
magistrate. 

When  your  troops  arrived,  I  belief^  the  mob 
had  dispersed  ? — ^They  had  dispersed ;  we  were 
kept  there  about  half  an  hour. 

You  went  into  the  town  with  the  troops,  and 
found  the  tumult  had  subaidedf — Yes;  and 
we  then  returned  to  the  barracks. 

In  consequence  of  symptoms  that  appeared, 
was  there  a  magistrate  m  the  barracks  all 
night  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Kirby  stayed  there  all  nieht. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  did  any 
alarm  reach  the  barracks,  as  to  what  was  going 
on  elsewhere  ? — I  was  ordered  out  at  half  past 
six  in  the  morning  to  go  with  Mr.  Rolleston 
and  Mr.  Mundy,  who  were  magistrates. 

Besides  your  cavalry,  was  there  a  body  of 
infantry  ? — Not  at  that  time ;  there  was  at 
night. 

Did  you  go  on  the  road  towards  East^ 
wood  ? — Yes. 

As  you  approached  Eastwood,  did  you  ob- 
serve some  men  in  a  state  of  dispersion  ? — I  ob- 
served some  men  making  their  escape  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  armed  vnth  pikes. 

Some  of  them  were  pursued,  and  then  you 
proceeded  straight  forwards? — Some  were; 
and  then  we  proceeded  on  through  Eastwood. 
Did  you  find  any  body  in  the  road  beyond 
Eastwood  ? — Between  Langley-mill  and  East- 
wood, there  was  a  party  consisting  of  about 
sixty. 

Was  that  party  armed  ? — Chiefly,  I  tltink. 
Did  it  appear  to  have  a  leader  P — There  did ; 
there  appeared  to  be  a  man,  whom  I  took  to 
be  their  leader,  attempting  to  form  them  upon 
the  road. 

Do  you  mean,  to  form  them  to  receive  the 
charge  of  your  cavalry  ? — It  appeared  so  to  me. 


Did  they  wait  to  receive  the  diarge  of  vmir 
cavalry? — No,  ^ley  dispersed;  ^bttsj  paid  ao 
attention  to  this  man,  and  they  ran  acroaa  tlit 
fields. 

Did  you  and  the  magistrates  and  the  aoldiefB 
pursue,  and  take  all  the  prisoners  yoa  ootdd? 
— We  did ;  we  took  about  six  and  thir^. 

As  those  persons  fled,  did  many  of  them 
throw  away  tneir  arms  ? — Most  of  them  threw 
away  their  arms ;  five  or  six  of  the  men  weie 
taken  vrith  arms  in  their  hands ;  the  cest  of 
them  threw  them  away. 

Did  your  men  pick  up  a  considerable  number 
of  muskets  and  pikes? — Y^,  they  did. 

Those  are  part  of  them,  I  believe? — Yes, 
those  are  part  of  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  in  the  adjoiii- 
ing  room,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

The  guns  were  loaded,  I  believe  ?—Tei» 
they  were ;  at  least  I  saw  three  or  four  of  tliem 
that  were. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gduro/.— That,  my  lord,  is  the 
case  of  the  Crown. 

DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Croit. — Gentlemen ;  You  are  the  fbtuA 

jury  vrho,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  have  be— 
impanelled,  after  more  than  an  hundred  chal- 
lenges on  the  part  of  the  accused,  to  try  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  this  in- 
dictment ;  and  although  you  have  been  properly 
cautioned,  by  the  soUator-feneral,  to  mgat 
the  former  verdicts,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
forget,  that  the  three  juries  who  have  preceded 
you,  have  successively,  with  the  unanimooa 
concurrence  of  the  learned  judges,  found  the 
allegations  in  the  indictment  to  be  proved  ; — 
that  there  has  been  an  insurrection,  which  bad 
for  its  object  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  realm, 
and  that  treason  has  been  committed.  What 
then  remains  to  his  counsel  for  discussion,  but 
the  question,  whether  the  individual  now  upo« 
his  trial,  took  a  voluntary  and  active  part  in  tlM 
commission  of  that  treason  ? — alas !  geatlemen, 
that  he  did  so,  has  been  proved  by  at  least  a 
dozen  witnesses,  and  we  have  none  to  contra- 
dict them,  nor  can  we  refiite  their  testimony. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances,  I  trust  ay 
learned  friend,  and  myself,  will  not  be  sas- 
pected  of  any  dereliction  of  our  duty,  when 
we  forbear  to  controvert  those  facts  which  hava 
been  so  repeatedly  found  to  be  proved.  I 
trust  that  we  have  fully  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged that  duty,  which  the  court,  at  the  re- 
quest of  all  the  prisoners,  has  been  pleased  to 
assign  to  us ;  we  have  endeavourea  to  bring 
into  their  service,  all  the  means  that  nature, 
education,  or  experience,  have  supplied  to  ua  ; 
we  have,  I  trust,  left  nothing  undone,  that  it 
was  in  our  power  to  do  in  tl^ir  bdialf.  Far 
myself,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  this  has  been  the 
most  arduous  and  the  most  anxious  labour  of 
my  life :  deeply  have  I  commiserated  the  con- 
dition of  these  misguided  men;  I  am 
suaded,  and  I  am  confident  every  one  wbo 
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baud  (hue  triiU  ii  pcnoaded,  that  tbey  aic 
not  the  aulhon  of  thii  treuon ; — ii  oiit^nUed 
not  with  ihem, — they  are  the  igaonnl  and  Ae- 
tnded  iMinjnwnts  of  traitors,  maie  wicked,  but 
nore  wary,  than  then>id*ei ;  but,  if  the  loord 
d  jnitice  mutt  fall  sonewbare, — and  lome' 
wben  I  fear  it  rauat, — may  the  blood  of  ihe 
lUiliappy  victims  lie  heaTjr  on  ihi;  beads  of 
tbote,  by  wban,  in  a  smmq  of  adveraily  and 
diKoateot,  they  hare  been  seduced  from  Iheir 
allegiance. 

for  the  nrelcbsd  mao  irtio  standi  before  you 
at  Ihe  bar,  we  can  only  implore  tbe  mercy  of 
lb«  Crown ; — we  can  only  implore  the  recom- 
mendauon  of  those,  whoM  recommeodation 
pertiapt,  on  tucb  an  occasion,  may  be  listened 
to,  and  may  be  of  effect; — we  hope  ibere  are 
drcnmitances  in  hie  case  which  may  lead  to 
aome  ditlinction  in  his  favonr :  bii  was  but  a 
•ubordinate  part  in  these  outrage! ;  and  you 
will  not  foil  10  recollect  with  what  pnerosity 
of  heart  h«  assisted  the  escape  of  one,  who  wai 
forced  against  hij  will  to  take  a  part  in  ihtm ; 
of  bii  appearance  and  demeanor  you  your- 
•alves  hare  had  an  opportnnity  of  judging ;  he 
jitbe  pareotof  an  infant  family,  now  with  their 
•nxtOMS  mother,  waiting,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
the  vrent  of  rour  decision ;  he  is  but  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  he  mighl  yet  learn  a  salu- 
tary leston  from  these  proceedings,  and  yet 
beooma  an  useful,  indiutrians,  and  loyal  mem- 
ber of  tlie  communilyi — lucb  these  unhappy 
transactions  found  bim,  and  such  he  would 
(tin  have  been,  ifha  had  not  been  thiu  basely 
Mducad  from  his  allesiance.  To  those  seducs  , 
ttoo*,  which  hare  miMed  w  raany  loyal  people  | 
from  (heir  doty,  I  hare  on  a  former  occasion  ' 
alluded  ;  I  shall  do  no  more  than  allude  to 
them  at  present ; — my  unfortunate  client  cast)  . 
himself,  with  all  humility  and  contrition,  for 
mercy,  at  the  foot  of  that  throne  he  has  »>■  : 
Multed,  where  mercy,  on  just  occasioni,  is  , 
never  sought  in  vain ;  for  niercy  alone  I  can 
ask,  and  that  mercy,  I  confidently  hope,  may 
be  extended  to  him.  I 

This  day  brings  to  a  close  another  year  of 
the  long  and  glorioui  reign  of  our  venerable  | 
and  gracious  sovereign ;  would  lo  God  it  might 
dose  theM  unhappy  proceedings  I  may  the 
nest  year  commettce  a  new  era  of  domestic 

Eeace  and  citil  union  I — may  (his  great  nation 
cnceforth  enjoy  a  long  continuance  of  that 
prosperity,  which  nothing  but  civil  discord  can 
prevent ! — A  salutary  lesson  has,  I  am  sura, 
Deen  given  to  Ihe  public,  by  these  proceedings ; 
and  I  ittist  all  who  have  witnessed  tbem  will 
Rtire  in  admiration  of  the  iuBedble  integrity, 
tbe  wisdom,  the  snpremacv,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  law  of  England,  to  which  the  prince  and 
Ae  people  owe  equal  homage  and  subjecliou. 
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be  has  lodged  at  my  house  at  different  times  for 
three  years ;  not  three  years  togeilier,  bat  at 
different  timei. 

Have  you  had  au  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  bis  character  has  been  f — Oh,  yes ;  he 
always  behaved  very  well  .at  my  houie,  and 
paid  his  way  like  a  Aan. 

Was  be  always  considered  a  peaceable  aod 
quiel  man  ? — For  any  thing  1  bare  known. 

And  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing ? — Yes,  he  has  been  at  my  house  a  deal. 
J<A«  Smiik  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

How  long  hare  you  known  the  prisoner  P — 
Somethtng  better  than  ten  years ;  lie  has  worked 
with  me  about  six  years  at  intervals.  «    - 

What  has  his  character  been? — I  never  saw 
any  thing  against  him ;  but  he  has  appeared  to 
be  an  honourable  uprigfal  r  ~  ~ 


saw  any  thing  to.tbe  contmiy. 

Xdurnrd  Clark  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  I^maini. 

I  believe  you  are  tbeconstable  of  Pentridge? 
—Yes. 

How  long  bate  you  known  George  Weight- 
man  T — Upwards  of  twenty  years  1  ever  since 
be  was  a  litUe  boy. 

What  character  has  he  borne? — I  never 
knew  any  thing  against  him  till  this  unfortu- 
nate affair. 


n.-rBxamioed  by 


How  long  have  yon  known  the  prisoner 
OeoTfe  WeqjIitBan  f— -Three  ye«n  and  better ; 


trary ;  not  till  this  happened. 

Mr.  DtHman. — Gentlemen  of  tbe  jury  ;  t 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  il  is  quite 
impoasible  for  any  counsel  who  is  concerned  in 
the  defence  of  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  to  have 
au  opportunity  of  addressing  (he  jury  upon 
the  subject,  without  exercising  that  privilege ; 
yet  1  do  feel,  after  what  has  been  already  said 
lo  you,  by  my  learned  friend,  with  so  much 
feeUnE,  sense,  and  Inilh,  that  I  should  be  doing 
something  wOrse  than  wasting  your  time,  if  I 
were  lo  attempt  to  add  any  thing  lo  the  im- 
pteuion,  which  not  only  his  address,  but  Ihc 
whole  circumsiance*  of  this  case  must  have 
made  upon  your  minds. 

The  cause  is  over;  we  do  not  make  Ihe  show 
of  an  unavailing  resistance ;— we  have  ciist 
away  our  arms;— we  cry  for  mercy  I  II  wilt  be 
for  you  10  say,  when  those  circumslauces  are 
detuled  to  you  by  ihe  leeraed  judge,  which 
have  been  already  proved  in  evidence,  but 
upon  which  I  really  am  not  competent  to  ob- 
serve,  whether  you  do  not  think  that  tbe  con- 
duct and  character  oflhisnoforlun ate  individual 
are  sncb,  fu  to  entitle  him  at  your  bands  to  that 
recommendation,  which  1  am  sure  the  Crown 
would  be  bappy  lo  atteod  to,  if  you,  under  all 
Ihe  circumstances,  thought  yourselves  privi- 
leged lo  gire  il.  I  will  not  deuin  you  longer, 
rinllemen,  from  bearing  the  evidence :  which, 
trust,  will  convince  you  ibat  you  ou^t  to  be- 
stow that  assiitaDce  and  that  succour,  which 
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alone  an  unfortunate  and  miiguided  man  it  mind  went  along  with  them,  and  that  he  ap* 

capable  of  receiving  at  your  hands.  plied  all  Che  energy — if  J  may  use  the  phwae 

Mr.  Justice  Ho/nwA-Prisoner  at  the  bar :  ?^  '*'**'*^  ^«  ^  ^P*^^*  .*^  the  time,  "Marryu 

*"';  •'"»"*'''  "««*»^».     *ii»vu«.i  «*  xuj,  cr«i .  active  Dartizan.  this  antortuiiate 

Now  utke  tune  for  ,00  toMy  «Tth,„g  which  ^VnefJioS^n»^S«^lf  thai  be  «,  (.bout 

yoain.y  wahloMyinyourownaefence.  You  ^^^        ^           being  can  doubt)  yoa^hare^ 

are  eni.Ued,  if  there  is  anxthiog  ^at  you  w>d>  ^8^    ^  ^^  p^^  ^^ 

to  sav  to  the  jury,  to  tay  it,  although  your        j»iy™<:u,  iw  c«o  >-». .^.«„ij:„_  ,^  ,vl 

you  wish  to  say  any  thing?  canalonebe  wpportedbythee»idence,nMii«Jy, 

iVifORfr.^I  leave  it  to  my  counsel,  my  lord,  that  he  is  guilty. 

With  respect  to  that  forcible  appeal,  which 

has  been  made  by  my  learned  friend,  to  mercy, 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Gentlemen  jaf  the  I,  and  those  who  stand  here,  are  not  the  dm- 

Jury ;  After  what  has  been  said,  by  both  my  pensers  of  that  most  excellent  quality  (when 

leorilcd  friends,  standing  as  counsel  for  the  properly  exercised)   which  belongs  to  man ; 

Ertsoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  impossible  tliat  it  can  that  must  be  left  to  others.    My  learned  frienda 

e  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  man^  moments  have  introduced  one  branch  or  species  of  eri- 

of  your  time,  in  the  few  observations  that  I  denoe  which,  as  addressed  in  one  point  of  view, 

have  to  address  to  you.    Mr.  Cross  has  truly  has  been  wisely  and  properly  done,  as  in  ano- 

state«l  lu  you,  that  the  nature  and  character  of  tber  point  of  view  it  can  have  no  effect — ^I 

this  transaction,  generally  speaking  of  it,  have  mean,   the  evidence  to  this  man's  character, 

been  roost  thoroughly,  most  anxiously  investi-  As  applying  to  the  facts  of  the  case,   upon 

gated,  by  the  learned  judges  and  by  three  whicn  you  are  to  exercise  your  judgment,  it 

former  juries ;  that  the  nature  and  character  of  has  no  weight ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why : — ^In 

the  transaction,  as  constituting  the  offence  of  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  crimes 

high  treason  in  somebodv,  have,  after  that  in-  are  committed;  where  there  is  reasonable  doabl 

vestigation,  been  decidea  in  a  manner  against  or  balance  of  testimony,,  character  may  be  in- 

which  no  human  being,    with  a  reasonable  troduced  to  shew  or  to  endeavour  to  shew,  the 

mind,  can  lift  up  his  voice.    Let  me  do  justice,  improbability  of  a  person  who  has  that  dm- 

however,  to  my  learned  friends,  in  saying  this,  racter,  committing  the  offence; — but  when  the 

that  whilst  it  was  possible  that  argument  could  foots  are  proved  beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute; 

l>e  kepi  up,  for  the  advantage  of  those  for  whom  when  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  lesti- 

they  have  been  counsel,  every  thing  that  leara-  mony ;    when,    if   what  the  witnesses    have 

ing  and  research— every  thing  that  ingenuity  proved,   is   true,   the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is 

and   talent — every  thing  that  eloquence  and  apparent,  however  one  may  lament  that  a  man, 

forcible  appeal  to  the  understanding,  or  pas-  previously  of  good  character,  may  have  com- 

sioi  s,   of  those  who  were  to  decide,  could  mitted  such  a  crime ;   if  the  crime  has  been 

bring  into  the  field,  for  the  advantage  of  those  committed,  and  that  is  proved,   the  verdict 

for  %%hom  they  have  been  concerned,  has  by  must  follow  in  consequence  of  that  proof, 

them  been  made  use  of.     I  am  quite  sure  that  With  respect  to  that  which  has  been  ad- 

they,  when  they  shall  retire  ultimately  from  this  dressed  to  you  upon    the  subject  of  recom- 

place,  may  go  home  and  lay  their  hands  upon  mendation,  I  have  not  one  word  to  say ;  that 

their  hearts  and  say,  we  have  done  our  duty ;  must  be  matter  for  your  own  consideration  ; 

for  they  have  done  it  well.  that  must  be  matter  which  must  be  weighed 

As  has  been  truly  stated   by  my  learned  entirely  by  others.     I  will  not  say  one  word 

friend,  Mr.  Cross,  if  the  character  of  the  trans-  upon  that  subject;  because  whatever  I  might 

action  itself  is  decided  (and  about  that  there  think  about  it,   as  applied  to  the  particular 

can  be  no  doubt)  namely,  that  these  acts,  com-  case,  unless  I  were  called  upon  by  my  duty  to 

uiitted  with  the   intentions  with  which   they  step  between  any  human  being  and  mercy,  1 

were  committed,  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  tertainly  should  abstain  from  doing  it;  if  I 

treason,  the  only  question  that  can  remain  in  were  called  upon,   I  must  then  peribrm  my 

the  itidividual  case  is,  whether  the  particular  duty  ;  but  all  the  duty  I  have  here,  is  to  bring 

person  standing  before  you  is  implicated  in  the  case  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  fairly 

those  acts,  cognizant  of  the   intentions  with  before  your  judgment,   that,   upon  that  case 

which  they  were  committed,  and  a  party,  an  you  may  exercise  your  honest  understandings, 

assistant,  and  an  active  partisan,  in  the  com-  and  pronounce  that,  which  you  are  bound  to 

mission  of  those  acts.    A  body  of  evidence  do  by  your  general  duty  as  men,  and  which  as 

has    been    brought    before    you — which    my  jurymen  you  have  bound  yourselves  to  do  by 

learned  friends  have  truly  stated  they. can  have  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath — pronounce  a 

no  means  of  contradicting,  because  it  is  per-  verdict  according  to  the  evidence, 
fectlv  (rue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contradict  it, 

—which  does  prove  that  the  prisoner  at  the  summiho-up. 

bar,  beyond  a  doubt,  was  concerned  in  this  Mr.  Justice    Holroyd. — Gentlemen  of   the 

transaction  ;  titat  he  was  cognizant  of  the  in-  Jury ;  after  the  very  long  and  patient  inveati- 

tent  of  those  who  were  acting  at  the  times  gation,  which  eveiy  one  must  be  satisfied  has 

sihnut  which  w<»  have  given  evidence  ;  that  his  been  given,  both  to  the  present  case,  and  to 
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tlioM  which  have  preceded  it,  the  judgmebt  of  justice  will  be  better  executed  by  you  in  coo- 

the  learaed  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  has  felt,  sequence  of  my  so  doing,  I  am  most  ready  to 

that  it  is  impossible  they  can  withstand  such  proceed. 

a  body  of  evidence  as  has  been  given  against  [Jhe  Jury  consulted  together.] 

the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  the  present  case ;  for       ^o^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  JRicWdk.-GenUemen,  if 

that  the  facts  which  are  given  in  evidence  sud-  ^^^^  3^    ^^^  ^  withdraw,  in  order  to 

posing  them  to  be  true,  (aiid  of  hat  no  doubt  J^nsider  whether  you  wish  to  have  the  evidence 

app^  to  be  entertained,  but  of  Uiat  it  is  your  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j,  ^^^  ^^  1^^^  objection 

province  to  judge   are  sufficient  most  clwrlv  ^^  j^     jj^^  ,^^^  ^^^      i,  ^^^  ^^ 

•ndiiWisputablytoesUblishUiecnmeofhigb  ^^.       whatever  is  bon^dered  by  you  most 

treason  agamst  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  useful 

There  is  not,  in  law,   ceruinly,  any  doubt  /^     ^  ^r    r         n^  .,  .  . 

that  an  insurrecUon  for  general  public  purposes,        r'oreman  of  tkeJury.-^e  genUemen  wuh 

that  is,  a  rising  of  a  considerable  body  of  to  retire  to  consider  of  their  verdict, 
people  for  those  purpose:^,  and  the  attempting       Lord  Chief  Baron  JUcAordr.— If  you  vrish 

to  carry  thcui  into  effect  by  force  of  arms,  is  a  to  retire,  to  consider  of  your  verdict,  perha[» 

levying  of  war,  and  is  high  treason  ;  and  there  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  hear  the  eri* 

cannot  be  the  smallest  possible  doubt  that  that  dence  first. 

design  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  dif-  Foreman  of  the  Jury, — No,  my  lord,  we  are 
ferent. witnesses,  supposing  it  to  have  existed  all  satisfied  with  the  evidence;  we  have  heard 
— and  you  see  by  how  many  witnesses  it  has  the  evidence,  and  would  not  wish  to  hinder  the 
been  confirmed,  of  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  Court  in  hearing  it  again, 
part  of  whom  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ^o^  q^^^  3^„  Rkhardt.^Ui  us  under- 
smallest  impeachment— supposing  the  design  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^  important  sub- 
to  exist,  there  cannot  be  tfie  least  doubt  but  ^^^  ^  learned  fiidge  has  stited  to  you,  hit 
that  such  a  design  to  subvert  the  constitutoon  Readiness  to  read  dl  tie  evidence  that  has  been 
and  to dew)se the  wvernment,  IS  high  treason;  taken  by  him  ;  if  you  have  any  doubt  at  aU 
no  judge  bas  ever  doubted  it,  either  before  the  ^^  .^^^^  J  ^^  evidence,  it  is  very  fit 
lUvoluaon  of  1688,  or  since;  uoon  all  occa.  ^^  ^^^Id  hear  it;  if  you  hkve  no  doubt 
sions  It  has  been  ajDted  upon,  and  never  ques-  '^^  object  of  the  evidence,  then,  to  be 
tioned  by  any  of  them.                            .  .  sure,  you  need  not  be  troubled  with  it.    WUI 

It  IS  inoetunquwtionaWy  my  own  opinion^  yoahire  the  goodness  to  consider,  whether 

T!k  "^'t'^'trr^^  tM.*'^^^^^  JottwishtoheTtheeTidenceornotr    You 

of  theCourt  when  I  say  this   7«F««^n8:  the  J^  ^^^  ^^^       .  j  ^^^  ^^. 

learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  no  learn-  ^^^^^        ^^^  ^^  W  the  evidence ;  yoil 

ing,   ability,  or  mgeouity,  has  been  wanting  ,nu,t  not  go  and  consider  of  your  verdict  out 

on  their  part,   nor  the  most  strenuous  exer-  of  doors,  without  knowing  what  the  evidence 

tions ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  more  could  have  ^  '  ^ 

been  done,  with  the  smallest  hope  of  success, 

consistently  with  their  duty  to  you  and  to  the        A  Jwryiwaw.— We  have  no  doubt  upon  the 

public,  it  would  have  been  done ;  there  have  evidence. 

been  in  the  preceding  cases  the  most  strenuous       Lord  Chief  Baron  RicAdrdr.— Then  if  you 

exertions  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  by  their  have  no  doubt,  you  may  bring  in  your  Terdict. 

counsel ;  here  they  have  acted  wbely,  in  en-  riM.    t  1    j  u     i 

deavottring  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  mercy  ["e  Jury  consulted  together.] 

of  the  Crown ;  for  mercy  is  the  prerogative  of       Foreman  of  the  Jiiyy.— My  lord,  the  jury 

the  Crown.    It  is  your  province,  and  it  is  the  seem  to  wish  the  evidence  to  be  proceeded  in, 

province  of  tlie  Court,  in  stating  to  you  the  and  commented  upon. 

points  of  law,  and  in,  gmding  your  decbion       ^  j,,ry«aji.-.My  lord,  the  jury  are  aU  ii. 

nghUy  to  Uie  points  of  fact,  to  confine  oun  ^^    ^  ^^  J^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  evidence. 

selves  to  the  law  as  we  find  it  laid  down,  and  '       ^ 

to  the  facta  as  they  are  proved ;  those  alone  are       Lord  Chief  Baron  JVcAv^— Are  you  all 

the  duties  of  the  Court ;  the  only  question  you  of  the  same  opinion.  Gentlemen  f 

have  to  decide  is,  whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  p^^  j       consulted  together.] 

or  not  ?  L  ^  o         J 

If  you  wish  it,  I  will  go  through  die  evi-        Foreman  uf  the  Jmy.-^'Vft  are  satisfied,  my 

dence,  and  state  the  different  points  of  law,  lord ;  we  say,  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty ;  hoi 

and  likewise  the  different  observations  upon  we  strongly  recommend  him  to  mercy,  m  con- 

the  facu,  how  they  bear  upon  the  prisoner ;  in  sideration  of  his  former  character. 

'^j;*''*  "^?^^  "^r    '  ^""^  Uiechargeis       The  ▼eidict  was  recorded,  that  the  jury  found 
r"^  ??"!"•♦  ^'Z' !"'/  ^^  '""•f     ^  ^w!  the  prisoner  Guiltt;  thathe  had  no  lands, 

f  ^^t  *^«^  *  •;"■  ^Vl^  ^  ^'''^  of  you  has  the  ^^^  ^^  knowl^lge ;  and  that  thi^ 

least  doubt.  It  would  he  an  unnece»ary  ex-  j   recommended'' him  to  meity,  A 

pense  of  your  tune,  and  the  time  of  the  coun-  consSenUion  of  his  former  character, 

try,  to  recapitulate  the  evidence,  and  to  make 

ohservAtioos  upon  it.    If  it  be  in  any  degree        Adjourned  to    to-raorrow    momingy   mot. 

wished  for  by  any.  one  of  you,  and  you  think  o*clo«^; 
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Tkamm  Baeam,  Jo^  Bmon,  Smmtl  HmU, 
Jmak  Twner^  oilkrwue  called  MamaktMUt 
TumKr,  ^ward  Twner,  Jokm  Omim  Me 
eldtr^  John  Mac  Kavmkkf  Gtimtm  Bujiamf 
gmd  Jimmk  GodbcTy  were  tei  to  the  bar, 

Mr.  J>tii— ■ — My  lord;  I  un  now  to  mtke 
•a  humble  applicfttkm  to  the  Court,  which  I 
tiBSt  will  neet  with  itteotioo ;  it  Is  simply 
that  these  peisonsy  who  have  been  called  up^ 
and  pleaded  not  giiiltj»  nay  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  tliat  plea,  and  plead  guilty;  and 
throw  tbemseWes  upon  the  merciful  conjider- 
ation  of  those  in  whose  hands  their  case  is. 

Mr.  Atimntj  GemeruL — I  can  make  no  ob« 
jection,  of  course,  to  what  is  proposed. 

Hie  prisoners  sererally  pleaded  guilty. 

M»  Moore^  E^wmd  Moort^  CkmrUs  Swaim, 
Jolm  HiU,  Jiepk  Rmmqr,  oUerwim  Jim^ 
Thorpe,  George  Brotsii^loa,  William  Hard' 
wicfc,  William  Wei^kimaa^  Alexander  JoAji- 
soa,  and  Thma»  JktUrmmi  were  eet  to  the 
bar. 

Mr.  DBmaon. — On  behalf  of  these  prisoners, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  like  motion,  that 
they  may  be  aim  permitted  to  withdraw  their 
plea  of  not  guilty,  and  plead  guilty. 

The  prisoners  severally  pleaded  guilty. 

haac  Ludlam  the  youngrr,  Samvel  Ludlam, 
WilUam  ludlam,  Robert  TWmer,  Joteph 
Weighiman  the  youtiger,  Jame$  Weightrmn, 
Thimat  Weightman,  William  Adams^  John 
Wright,  Joteph  Topham,  Thomai  Eiuior,  and 
Joieph  Savage,  were  ut  to  the  bar. 

The  panel  was  called  ;  and  the  first  twelve 
gentlemen  who  appeared,  were  sworn. 

THE  jrar. 

William  White  Thomas  Rohotham 

Thomas  Borough  Robert  Frost 

William  Morley  John  Tempest 

William  Wilkes  Thomas  Archer 

John  Stretton  Thomas  Orme 

Robert  Beard  William  Bailey. 

The  jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoners, 
in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  Attormy  GeneraL — Gentlemen  of  the 
jury;  I  think  I  see  collected  in  that  box  some 
gentlemen  who  have  served  upon  former  juries 
during  the  trials  which  have  taken  place  under 
the  commission  under  which  their  lordships 
are  sitting ;  others,  1  believe,  are  in  that  box, 
who  have  not  been  impanelled  upon  the 
former  juries,  but  who  probably  have  heard 
that  whidi  has  been  passing  during  the  former 
trials. 

Gcntlemeni  you  who  have  officiated  before, 
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during  the  existence  of  this  oommisaion,  have 
had  to  perform  a  most  important,  anxioiia»  and 
painful  duty:  important,  as  ii  affected  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  prisoners,  whoaa 
conduct  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  invea- 
tigation ;  anxious,  as  it  related  to  yoursclvea, 
tut  you  might  duly,  well,  and  faithfully  di»> 
charge  that  important  duty;  and  painfol  in  the 
extreme  when  yoq  came  to  its  ultimata  folfiU 
ment  and  performance,  in  oonsequenca  oi 
your  having  fonnd  yourselves  obliged,  in  the 
sacred  execution  of  that  fonctioc,to  ptooouce 
some  of  your  fellow  subjects  guilty  of  tba 
crimes  with  which  they  were  cnargedL  To 
relieve  your  minds  in  some  degree  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  outset  of 
what  I  have  to  address  to  yoo,  which  will  ba 
very  short,  that  from  the  eiereisa  of  the 
ful  part  of  your  duty,  you  will  upon  the  pi 
occasion  be  exempt.  It  has  been  truly 
by  a  most  able  writer  upon  the  crioDinal  faiw 
of  England,  that  one  of  the  ends,  and  final 
causes  of  human  punishasent,  is  to  deter,  hy- 
the  example  of  the  convicted,  othera  fna 
offBodiog  in  such  like  cases.  I  think.  I  cite 
the  very  words  of  that  great  and  eaiincat' 
writer,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.*  When  msny 
persons  are  engaged  together  in  eoniaitting 
crimes  of  a  public  nature,  it  is  abaolntcly  a^ 
cessary,  for  the  purposip  of  attaining  that  end, 
and  final  en  use,  to  )'ni<g  some,  and  often  naay 
of  them,  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criaainal  jus- 
tice; but  when  once  the  period  arrivea,  at 
which  one  may  hope — may  almost  oonfidently 
hope — that  the  examples  which  have  beea 
made  by  conviction,  may  attain  that  end :  there 
can  be  nothing  so  gratifying  as  at  that  time 
to  sheath -the  sword  of  justice,  and  extend  the 
hand  of  mercy  towards  the  remainder  of  the 
criminals. 

You  observe  that  amongst  those  unfortunate 
men  wlio  stand  at  the  bar,  many  are  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  life ;  that  they  are  very  young; 
from  that  which  has  appeared  hitherto,  and 
from  the  names  which  have  been  read  to  yoa, 
you  will  have  discovered,  that  many  of  theoi 
arc  connected  by  ties  of  relationship  to  othees 
who  have  appeared  to  be  guilty  of  tne  ofibnce 
with  which  they  have  been  charged ;  some  of 
them  are  cousins,  others  are  brothersp  others 
are  the  nephews  of  those  who  have  appeared 
to  be  most  active  in  this  mostnelarioui  scheme; 
and  two  are  the  sons  of  one  of  the  convicted 
persons.    I  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  with> 
out  due  consideration,  which,  young  as  they 
are,  still  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  pay  to 
the  obedience  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  they 
have  been  induced  to  follow  the  bad  exampU 
of  others,  to  whom  they  would  naturally  have 
looked  up  as  patterns  of  every  thing  that  was 
good,  by  way  of  example,  and  therefore,  have-' 
been  misled  by  their  examples,  in  pursning 
that  course  which  is  charged  upon  them.     It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  brought  them 
before  you  this  morning ;  not  for  the  purpon 

•  4Coam.ll,  253, 
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«f  offaiing  erideDce  tgiiaU  dteni,  in  older 
lint  yon  miy  EooTirt,  bat  for  tfa*  parpoM  of 
■tating  M  jon,  tbtt  I  will  offer  no  erid^ice,  in 
Older  that  joa  ntjr  pioDouiice  &  Terdict  of 
acquiinl;  hopiag  and  trutUng,  -that,  m  <ar 
from  tiiM  iMTing  aof  improper  eSect  upon 
tboir  mind^  il  »->ll  tectore  diem  to  die  boMtni 
of  tha  fnniliei  to  wliidi  A«f  belong,  to  Ihe 
friendt  wbo  may  hilherto  harv  had  aflection 
•nd  regard  for  them,  and  tlMl,  being  lo  restor- 
ed, they  may  profit  by  ike  estmplat  wbieb, 
from  thaae  proceeding*,  has  been  set,  and  bo- 
come — nbal  I  hope,  up  to  the  lime  wb«n  they 
embarked  in  this  duigenms  and  dreadful  cou- 
spiiwy,  they  were —  honast,  sober,  indnstrions, 
religibas  memberi  of  iodetr;  and  that,  fram 
this  moment,  (bejt  will,  by  tbeir  industry,  their 
>■ — «p  ,ujj  tii^r  integrity,  endearonr  faith- 
fully to  pvrfmn  their  dntiet,  in  the  leTaral 
stations  of  hfe,  into  which  it  has  plMsed  (jod 
io«airtfaem.  This  I  moat  fer?eiitly  hope  I— 
At»d  if,  hareafler,  I  dioald  hear  that  they  have 
done  so,  that  Aey  hare  became  nliuble 
meaibenoffociet^,  and  that,  if  it  pleases  Ood 
to  prolong  dtair  lirei,  they  h*Te,  ai  they  ad- 
Taoced  in  age,  given  examples  to  others  of 
steodinm,  of  sobriety,  and  of  integrity— if  I 
■ball  hear  this,  which  I  hope  I  shall,  I  declare 
I  d»U  derive  nore  gratiHention  fitxn  what  I 
am  doing  at  this  momeoi,  than  almost  from  any 
pTOrioua  BCtion  of  my  lib. 

I  have  eadeavoured,  thraugti  ihe  coum  of 
this  proeoading,  to  dischnrge  my  duty,  as  well 
as  my  poor  talents  would  emble  me,  with 
iustice  tu  (he  ooontiy,  and  to  all  who  have  been 
sroQght  boiore  you  ;  1  can  have  no  object  but 
tht  welfan  of  IM  oesaimioity ;  1  hope,  and  1 
am  wilUngto  boUove,  that  the  step  which  I  am 
at  present  taking,  will  operate  a*  mnch  lo  re- 
store the  minds  at  men  to  a  due  sense  of  tiieir 


cocdinga  has  been  taken.  I  ongbt  to  *{k>1i 
git*  to  their  lonlshipa,  and  to  you,  fbr  having 
itatod  what  I  have  doiM,  bnt  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  explain  my  reaaons  Bir  the  eondnet  I 
am  pvTsoing;  I  may  err,  for  angbt  1  know,  in 
my  Judgment,  but  it  is  tiM  remh  of  tcrioni 
conndecation  in  mj  mind,  and  I  dunk  I  have 


Lord  Chief  Baron  BicWdL— Gentlemen  of 
tb«  Joiy ;— The  Mtomey-general  iiaviog,  with 
that  humanity  which  Mloogt  to  him,  and,  I 
may  say,  to  those  whom  be  represents,  de- 
clined to  offer  any  evidence  against  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  at  the  bar,  jour  only  duty  is, 
to  find  them,  not  guilty. 

The  jury,  immediately,  found  the  prisoners. 
Hot  Gnil^. 

CMt  cf  JnwKm,~~DU  tha  priaonen,  or 
mjatibmm,»f6tHi 

Rnmm.—'Sot  to  our  knowledge. 

Load  Chief  Banm  AmtvA,— Piiaonvrs  :— 
TVc  jury,  beemte  there  has  been  no  evidence 
<Aiad  agaiaM  ye*  •■  the  part  of  tba  Crown, 


A.  D.  im.         tisoo 

hopa,  that  yon,  and 
every  one  in  oonrt,  beard  aveiy  wntd  lAieh 
was  sddreswd  by  the  learned  attomey^anenl 
lo  the  jury,  and  thai  every  word  has  made  its 
due  impression.  Let  me  beseech  yon  nover  to 
forget  the  danger  which  you  have  now  neaped, 
or  the  clemency  which  hss  rescued  ynu  uom 
death ;  for  I,  who  have  htfon  me  the  deposi- 
tions which  have  boon  takan  before  the  magis- 
tiates,  know,  and  it  is  ray  doty  lo  tell  yon,  uiat 
I  must  have  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  you,  if  the  king's  ottomey-^neial  had 
chosen  lo  proceed  against  you.  He  ha*  token 
compassion  npoo  your  youth ;  he  has  inistadi 
that  you  have  Dean  nusled  by  others,  to  wiam 

Sou  gave  inuiropcr  oonfidsDce,  sod  he  flut«a 
imself,  as  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  will  Isad 
more  correct  and  better  lives  in  iutarei  Takt 
warning  by  what  has  passed ;  go  bonle,  and 
thank  your  God  for  the  mercy  which  you  have 
received ;  endeavour  to  lead  sober  aikd  reli- 
gions lives,  and  strive,  day  and  night,  to  lafotm 
yourselves.  Such  condoct  will  rander  yon  once 
more  s  credit  to  society,  and  will  enable  you 
to  lead  happy  lives  here,  and  to  attain  a  happy 
eternity  hereafter.    Go  home  and  thank  Ood. 

Mr.  SolkUM-  GeMToL — There  ha*  been  an 
inqniailion  returned  before  your  loidshipa, 
diarging,  that  some,  person  unknown  Sred  nt 
and  killed  Robert  Walten,  and  charging  Isaac 
Ludlam  the  elder,  William  Lndlam,  William 
.  Barker,  William  Tnmer,  Manchester  TnrDsr, 
I  and  Robert  Turner,  as  principals  in  tha  saoond 
I  de^r^e.  The  nrai  objection  to  ilii:  inquisition, 
[  which  1  apprehend  is  fatal  to  it,  is,  thai  then  is 
I  no  proper  venue  to  the  allegation  of  the  oflcoca. 
|.  In  the  margin  ibere  is,  "  Liberty  of  the  H«b- 
'  dred  of  Scarsdale,  in  the  cannty  of  Dai^;" 
I  then  it  goes  on,  **  An  ii)<|nisition  token,  (and 
so  forth),  within  the  bandr«d  and  county  afare- 
,  laid,  before  hii  majesty's  coroner  for  (bit  libai^ 
,  and  hundred  aforesaid,  on  the  oathi  of  tw«lv< 
1  persons,  who  do  upon  their  oaths  sny,  tint 
some  person  or  persons  anknown,  with  fbsG* 
and  onns,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  eouw 
afbtasaid,"  no  parish  bmng  bean  auMd.  I 
apprahand  that  u  a  decisive  objectteo. 

lb.  JottiM  Miatl^Ko  doobt  of  it. 

Hr.  Dnows.— Then,  I  apprdtend,  that  di>- 
puses  of  all  the  rwoids  before  tha  court;  nd  I 
think  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  soy,  itom  Iba 
part  I  have  taken  in  theu  nrocMdings,  that  no 
man  con  wish  mwe  than  I  do,  thot  aH  which 
has  fallen  from  my  learned  friend  should  has* 
its  due  effect  oo  the  individoala  ha  has  to  mua- 
ciftilly  discharaed.  I  Imst,  if  any  spirit  «f  di^ 
affection  and  discontent  hat  pervaded  Af  em^ 

2,  wind  has  peedeeid  en  tteirnina*aeae> 
ng  liko  a  perverted  d  ' 
like  a  Mtio*  that  then  neighhowi,  ei 
to  whom  they  kwkad np, had  net baonieaiitad 
in  the  proceedings  they  adopted,  it  wlU  be  de- 
stroyed by  semif  such  aBodeof^BUDiitatinv 


stroyed  by  s«      _ 

tbc  law*,aadsuh«dbpeaitiea  loapn^  MMa^ 

wherever  it  can  be  property  extcndea. 
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TIm  prifonen  who  hid  been  convicted^  and 
those  who  had  pleaded  guiltv,  were  put  to 
the  har,  and  severally  asked  oy  the  clerk  of 
the  arraigns,  '*  What  hare  you  to  say  for 
yourself,  why  the  court  should  not  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  you,  according  to  law ;" 
— when  the  following  made  answers : — 

Jeremiah  BramireHL — I  would  ask  for  mercy 
if  mercy  can  be  eitended  towards  me  ;  and  I 
would  siddress  vou  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me; 
but  not  my  will,  but  your  will. ' 

JsMc  LltdUm. — May  it  please  your  lordships, 
if  you  can  show  mercy,  do,  for  the  sake  of  my 
wife  and  family,  whom,  I  hope,  your  lordships 
will  take  into  consideration,  and  show  mercy 
unto  me.  I  hope  the  court  will  in  pity  re- 
member me,  and  spare  my  life ;  it  shall  be  a 
life  corresponding  to  the  will  of  God  and  man ; 
I  shall  take  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  favours 
ny  God  can  grant  me. 

John  Baccn, — I  hope  you  will  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

Samyel  Huni, — I  hope,  my  lord  will  have 
mercv  on  me. 

EJteard  IWner, — I  hope  your  lordshipf  will 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

JoAn  Onkm  ikt  elder. — I  have  borne  a  good 
character  before,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  my 
offence. 

Jokm  Mmc  Ketiwkk, — I  earnestly  beg  their 
lordships  will  extend  mercy  towards  me. 

Germam  Buxtvn. — I  hope  I  shall  be  treated 
with  mercy. 

Joiiah  Godbar.'^l  am  a  poor  ignorant  man, 
and  1  hope  your  lordships  will  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

John  Moorr. — I  hope  your  lordships  \^ill 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

Edward  Moorf. — I  beg  that  I  may  be  re- 
membered in  mercy. 

Charlti  Swaine. — Do,  my  lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

John  Hiii, — I  hope  my  lords  will  show 
mercy. 

Jo$q>h  Rawton. — I  hope  my  lord  will  have 
mercy  upon  me. 

George  Brauingion. — I  humbly  beg  their 
lordships  will  extend  their  mercy  towards  me. 

William  Uardwick,^\  tru5t  I  shall  have 
mercv. 

William  Weightrntm, — Please  my  lord  to  have 
mercy  upon  me. 

Alexander  Johnum, — I  hope  your  lordships 
will  extend  mercy  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  my 
parents. 

Thomai  Bettiion, — I  hope  for  mercy. 

SENTENCE. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richardt. — Prisoners  at 
the  bar  :  To  see  so  many  persons,  especially  of 
your  description,  standing  in  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  you  stand  now  before  me, 
is  indeed  most  melancholy ;  and  you  exhibit 
to  the  pubhc,  a  spectacle,  as  afflicting  as  it  is 
uncommon.  I  thank  God  it  is  extremely 
pare. 


It  must  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  world,  and 
I  hope  admiidster  some  oontolatura  to  yon, 
that  you  have  had  every  aisiitance  and  advao- 
tage  that  any  man  labouring  under  any  charge 
could  have  wished  for.    You  hare  been  da- 
fended  by  counsel  of  your  own  telection,  who, 
without  any  the  least  interruption  from  any 
quarter,  used  every  exertion  in  your  frnTOor, 
which  their  experience,    their  learning,  and 
their  great  abilities  could  suggest  to  them  ;— I 
am  speaking  of  such  of  you  as  persisted  in  the 
plea  of  not  guilty.    You  who  were  tried,  were 
tried  by  several  juries,  of  as  great  respecta- 
bility, as  patient,  and  as  attentive,  as  CTer  ap- 
peared in  a  British  court  of  justice.    During 
the  whole  of  the  investigation  which  has  taken 
place  upon  this  important  and  solemn  occasion, 
every  consideration  has  been  paid  by  CTeiy 
side,  to  every  thing  that  belonged  to  yoar  de- 
fence.   Those  juries  were  compelled,  by  the 
clearest  and  most  irresistible  evidence,  to  find 
the  four  they  tried,  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Those  of  you  who  were  not  tried  by  the  juries, 
desired  to  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  your  plea 
of  not  guilty ;— you  knew  that  your  cases  being 
the  same,  had  been  decided  by  the  other  cases; 
and  that  you  were  virtually  condemned  by  the 
verdicts  which  were  given,  and  the  rectittide  of 
which  you  were  obliged  to  admit ; — ^you  were 
conscious  of  your  guilt,  and  pleaded  guilty: 
you  are,  therefore,  all  of  you,  guilty  of  high 
treason — the    highest    and    greatest    offence 
known  to  the  law ;  it  indeed  in  a  manner  in- 
cludes every  other.    Your  insurrection,  I  thank 
God,  did  not  last  long ;  but  whilst  it  continued, 
it  was  marked  witli  violent  outrai^es,  and  by 
the  murder  of  a  young  man,  who  did  not  offer 
even  the  least  appearance  of  provocation  to 
you  ;  that  conduct  showed  the  ferocity  of  your 
purpose.     Your  object  was,  to  wade  through 
the  blood  of  your  countrymen,  to  extinguish 
the  law  and  the  constitution  of  your  country, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  property,  the  liberties,  and 
the  lives  of  your  fellow  subjects,  to  confusion 
and  auarchy,  and  the  most  complete  tyranny. 
God  be  praised,  your  purpose  failed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  this 
dreadful  picture,  which  you  exhibit ;  but  I  trust 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  sincere  hope, 
and  my  earnest  wishes,  that  the  example  which 
you  furnish  on  this  important  day,  may  prevent 
others  from  yielding  to  the  wild  and  frantic 
delusions  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  if  there  be 
such,  deter  them  from  becoming  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  hellish  agitators,  if  there  are  any 
behind,  who,  to  gratify  their  own  malignity, 
provoke  and  excite  them,  and  plunge  them 
into  ruin  in  this  world,  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  the  next  also !  Let  me  beseech  you  to  weigh 
well  your  conditions ;  your  lives  are  become 
forfeit  to  the  violated  laws  of  your  country ; 
make  the  best  use  of  the  small  remnant  of  those 
lives  that  you  shall  enjoy ;  endeavour  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  society  which  you 
have  injured,  and  prey  God  fervently  for  his 
forgiveness.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion,  except  that  I  most 
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repeat  my  sincere  wishes,  that  your  example 
may  serve  as  an  useful  lessoD  to  others ;  and 
that  the  excellent  adrice  which  some  of  you  re* 
ceired  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  may  never  be  for- 
gotten, ''  That  the  law  is  too  strong  for  rebels, 
and  that  they  always  carry  the  halter  round 
their  necks.*'  I  hope  others,  by  remembering 
what  passes  to-day,  may  avoid  the  dreadful 
situation  iu  which  you  are  placed. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  with  speaking  more 
upon  the  subject,  but  I  hasten  to  pronounce 
upon  you  the  last  and  awful  sentence  of  the 
law ;  That  you,  and  each  of  you,  be  taken  from 
hence  to  the  gaol  from  whence  you  came,  and 
from  thence  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  be  there  severally  hanged  by 
the  neck  until  you  be  dead — and  that  after- 
wards, your  heads  shall  be  severed  from  your 
bodies,  and  your  bodies  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters shall  be  disposed  of  as  his  majesty  shall 
direct ;  and  may  the  Lord  God  of  all  mercies 
have  compassion  upon  you  ! 

Itaac  Ludlam, — I  hope  your  lordships  will 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  RicJutrJt, — Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury : — Your  labours  are  over;  and  I  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  jurymen  of  this 
county,  if  I  did  not,  in  my  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  learned  judges  who  surround 
me,  render  our  thanks  to  you  for  your  great 
attention  and  care.  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
I  never  saw  jurors,  to  whom  I  felt  more 
obliged  to  pay  every  kind  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude, than  the  juries  who  have  assembled 
tktrt  on  this  oecaMon. 


On  Friday  the  7tb  of  November,  Jere- 
miah Brandreth,  William  Turner,  and 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  were  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  a  platform  erected  in  front  of  the 
county  gaol  of  Derby,  whore  tl;ey  were 
haiiged  until  they  were  dead  ;  when  ihcy 
were  cut  down,  and  their  heads  were 
severed  from  their  bodies : — his  roval 
^  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  bfjiiulf  of  his  majesty, 
having  graciously  remitted  the  remainder 
of  their  sentence. 

George  Weightman,  Thomas  Bacon, 
John  Bacon,  Samuel  Hunt,  Joseph  Tur- 
ner, otherwise  called  Manchester  Turner, 
Edward  Turner,  John  Onion  the  elder, 
John  Mac  Kesswick,  German  Buxton, 
John  Hill,  and  Georpe  Brassington,  re- 
ceived his  majesty*s  pardon,  upon  condi- 
tion of  being  transported  for  life. 

Josiah  Godber,  Joseph  Rawson,  other- 
wise called  Joseph  Thorpe,  and  lliomas 
Bettison,  received  his  majesty *s  pardon, 
upon  condition  of  being  transported  for 
fourteen  years. 

John  Moore  received  his  majesty's 
pardon,  upon  condition  of  being  impri- 
soned for  two  years. 

Edward  Moore,  and  William  Weight- 
man,  received  his  majesty's  pardon,  upon 
condition  of  being  imprisoned  for  one 
year. 

Charles  Swaine,  William  Hardwick,and 
Alexander  Johnson,  received  his  majesty's 
pardon,  upon  condition  of  being  impri- 
soned for  six  months. 
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